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INDEX ZO VOLUME LESY, 


. NE A 


IF GENERAL Dinections.—For events in G. Britain, France, &c., oF the several States, see their proper heads ; in Congress, see Congress page vil 
l in United States Senate, see United States Senate page viii. 


A British Navigation Laws 177, 319 Coinage of U. S. Mint and branches 76 
Abolition in District of Columbia 63 British Emigration 236 Connecticut—State nominations 81; State elec- 
Acts of Congress—public 166—private 182 British Government, cost of 176 tion 238; result of election—pol.tical oom- 
en of Cobb and Lumpkin, of Ga., and Boyd British Colonies 126 382 lexion of Legislature 254 ; election returns 
and Clerk, of K in relation to Southero Brazil 17 279, 316; Legislature convened—election of 
address 231 Burr, Aaron 252 State officere, message of Governor 299; 
Adulterated flour detector 253 | Burke, Edmund 384 school fund 388; adjournment of Legisla- 
Aerial navigation 15 Buenos Ayres 1, 304 : ure—amendments to constitution —banks 
Air, and water, its effect on towns 1 l chartered 399 
Air, importance of fresh 159; travelling in 240 Canals— trade of, New York B; Hiinois and Mi- | Compromise 139 
Algeria (France) population of 80 chigen 45; Brie 382; Welland 315; open- Connubial statistics 156 
Alspama—bard currency measures 239 ; State ing of 256, 3043 statistics of Susquehanna Constitutional law 173 
debt 256 ; time of meeting of TER E and Tide Water 384 Const g 5 Lord Aberdeen's re- 
marks on 


elections banks 301 ; wealth and resources | Canada— olitical intelligence of. 109, 193, 205, 
l Coffee and pepper 159 


of 342 290, 288, 303, 367; imports of 253; pro- , 
Amer. ca and France—contrasted 343 prietors of real estate 0 350; Ae eration Collee, production aud consumption of 351 
American pork in Ireland 208 question 284; reciprocal trade of 320; de- Copper 160 5 
genius, fruits of (see „Patent Office’) crease of commerce 270 ; statistics of 282 Copper Mining Compan’ 352 
Antiquities, Mexican 378 Cattle market 23_ Capp mines on Lake Superior 400 
Anniversaries at New York 381 Capacity of the West 46 Colured Magistrate 238 

physicians 384 


Appeal of Col. Benton to people of Missouri 332 ! Gass, Lewis, of Mich. elected U. 8. Senator 49 
Appointments by President and Senate 17, 33,| Common-shot, velocit of 


49, 65, 97, 114, 146, 161, 178, 193, 209 Cabinet of President Tay lor 145 


Collodion 312 
Comet (Bond's) 312 
medal to Miss Mitchel 283 


by President 224, 241, 257, 273, 289, 305, Cal)fornia—government officers 1; letter of Se- í 
391, 337, 353, 369, 384, 393 cretary Buchanan to people of 54; gold Complement to the United States 388 
Appointments, distribution among the States 50 mines of 69, 348; emigration to 113, 127, | Coins of the World 388 
Appropriations by „ 194, 337 288, 320, 348, 383; notification of Military i bl ae silver m 15 ? 2 Ohio 365 
Area and po ulation 47 7 G Smi é 181 Ceime, statistics of 7 ; in Ohio 
pop overnor, Gen Smith 129; provisional go Crovacee at New Orcas 336. 352, 367, 384, 400 


Armories, national, report of 143 X yernment proceedings 129, 336, 380; com- 
Army—morements 2, 18, 33, 50 65, 98, 130, 146, merce of 208; general tntelligente 368 ; 
163, 178, 241, 258, 273, 289, 338, 353, 369, South pass of 383 ; route to by Pasa del 
386; general orders 18, 997, 241, 305, 321, Norte aod Gila river 384 ; statistics from 
338, 386 ; division orders 82; enlistments official report of Collector 400 
65; promotions 210, 220; appuintments, ca- | California military expedition 393 
sualties 226; re-appointments 229; post | Catholic Councils 352 
chaplaincies 227 ; command of Westera di- | Camelina Sativa 345 
vision relinquished by Gen. Taylor 82 ; com- | Census of 1850—143, 257, 336 
mand of Western division assumed by Gene- Cemetery in Mexico 113 
ral Gaines 98; command of army assumed | Churctes—statistics of: ln England 95; Baptist 
by Gen. Scott 305 and Episcopal ig Onio 160; Roman Catho- 
Army and Navy, cost of 163 : | lie 315; Presbyterian (O. S.) 367 ; Free, of 
Arms, &c., to California emigrants 194 Scotiand 400 
Artillery, Lord 8 remarks on 367 A 
Arkansas—nom. of Col. Roane as Governor 43 ;| Changes in United States Senate 145 
election of State oficers—resignation of | Chicago—commerce of 35; produce of 208; 
Gov. Drew 73; electoral vote 123; election ö 
of governor 288, 302; cotton crop Ih 352 
Atchison, D. R., of Mo., re elected U. S. Sena- 


Cuba—ex ports from 45; expor:s of sugar, cotlee 
and molasses 77 ; statistics and trade of 140, 


208, 304 ; pop. of 208 


Deaths—of Charles McVean Q; Lady Ashburtouw 
16; ibrahim Pasha, Francis de Vico 32; 
Hon. Me. Sevier, Major Dix 33; David 
Hale 49; Lieut. Francis Huger 66; Peter 
C. Brooks 80; Col. Oakley, Gen. Ruland, 
Dr. Lennings, Micanopee, B. Watkins Leigh, 
Capt. A. L. Shepard, Com. DeKay, Captain 
James M. Hill, Mr. Thompson (of Va.), 
Capt. Dutch 112; Ex-Governor Wilson, of 
S. C., Geo. Robert Desha 144; B. A. Bid- 


Dario Clay pon 224 ; oo pi C. 1 
27; K. d ; 1. Shu- 
Charleston commerce of 112 ; pop: of 348 227; King of Holland 237; Son ú 
Chase, Salmon P. of Ohio, elected United States race Twiss 335; Gen. Worth, De. 69018385 


336; Hon. Daniel Duncen 366; Ex Pros- 


g Author and publishers 311 haik 159 — 
utnors and pools e seers) i : 
Australia 1 Chloroſorm 176 dent Polk, Bine 400 Eiward Deas 336 $ 


Debts—due by Foreign States to British subjects 
343; of the several States 348; of foreign - 
countries 331 

Declaration of Independence, statistics of 43 

Deaf und Dumb Institution of Fa. 

Dead Letters 127 

Defaulting States 250 

Democratic Conv. of Tenn., address of 373 

Denmark—political intelligence of 80, 109, 168, 
205, 237, 268, 283, 303. 316, 335, 338, 366, 
371, 386, 394 5, navy of 237 

Department of the Interior 97, 194, 257 

Delaware—Legis. meeting 31; Message of Gov. 
Thorp 120; ‘* Free Negro” bill 190 


315 
Austria 14, 80, 144, 168, 205, 237. 256, 268, 283, Charcoal roads 331 
316, 334, 386, 394; army ot 160, 237; wani- Charter elections in several cities 271 
testo of Emperor of China 303, 371 ö 
Avezzaoa, General, 368; proclamation of 387 Cholera — cases and deaths 1, 33, 127, 224, 240, 
Nil, 304, 319, 320, 336, 352. 367, 383, 
392, 400; report ol, ſor year 1832 364; re- 
marks on and mode of treatment 345, 3 2 
disinfecting agents 361; camphor as a remo- 
dy 363; homæpathic instructions relative to 
375; sulphur as a specific 364, 315 
Chili, gold and silver mines of 352 
Circulation (bank) of United States 173 q 
Cincinnati, debt of 
rane? mapan (of Dr, Locke) 99 
uies in 1785 399 istri Columbi istory of 78 
Ciay, Henry of Ky. elected U. S. Senator 81; 8 ac” ia, history of 7 
emancipation letter of 185; deciunation of | Difference of Representation 138 
to become member of convention 352; re- Diamonds 159 ' 
Batties in Mexico 319 uested to resign his eepator ial seat 384 Divorce, causes of in the several States 251 
Bavaria 48, 144, 108 Cleveland (Ohio) statistics of 127; commerce of Distance from Sı. Louis to California 365 
Bem 372 0 : ; Diplomatic Journal—recognition of Consuls and 
Bequest—of Gen. Jackson 224; of an American | Clayton, John M. of Del, appointed Secretary Vice Consuls 2, 18. 33, 82, 130, 178, 194, 
Printer in Paria 240 of State 113 209, 225, 241, 209, 321, 353, 385; Foreign 
Benevolence, progress o 127 Congressional P roceedings 2, 19, 33, 50, 66, 82, minisiers received 82, 178; Dilficulty wuh 
98, 114, 130, 146, 163, 178, 199, 211 (See] = Cuma 2; Commissioner to Cnina, Minister 


B 

Banks— Maine 351; New Hampshire— Massa- 
chusetts 24; Connecticut 351; New Vork 
160, 223; Ubio 222, 382 Georgia 270; 5. 
Carolina 24; Louisiana 22; Baltimore 24; 
New Orleans 253, 351 

Banks, savings, of Connecticut 351 

Bank—State of IIlinois 24; Canal, of Albany 44, 
254; F. and M; of Michigan 254 of United 
States 384 

Banking systems of New York 330 

Bankruptcy in U. States 323 

Baltimore—commerce of 45, 79, 127, 320, 389; 
pork traue of 45 


Penton, Senator, relative to speech of 375; 87- 
nopsis uf speech of 390, 394 + Congress” page Yii to Mexico 50; general intelligence 163, 178; 
Bible Societies 381 Congressivual printing 113 Smuggling case 194, 320; Minister to Ber- 
Bonaparte, Jerome aud Napoleon 96 Congressional elections 288 | - lin 209; Sandwich Istand ditficulty 258 
Boundary question ol luwa aod Missouri 177 Cooper, James of Pa. elect. U. S. Senator 17 Minister from Roman Republic 353; Charge 
Boundary, Northeastern 392 Coai—imporis of 22; trade in Pepusylvanla 45, d' Aflaires to Belgium 335 5 Consulate at RO 

i 77; trade of Ohio 269, 360 ; discovery of at Janeiro—Gerwanic Daai question 393 


Bous lands, selection of 64 l zn 
W oslon—commoerce of 45, 112, 196, 320 ; prices Magellan Straits 176; discov. at Acapulco | Doings in Congress 49, 81, 113, 129, 145 


at, {rom 1775 to 1834, 45; mortality vf 80; (Mexico) 193 , Dodge, A. C. ot lowa, e-tiected U. S. Senator 33 

railroads leading to 76; domestic imports at | Colton 23, 127, 194, 224; new species of 177 | Drayton and Sayres, conviction O! 352 

111; schools ot 160, 208; house of it prospects of 76, 394; rue and profitable | Duration of human hfe 

of 192; real and personal estate, eren e mode of diminishing surplus 125; picking E 
compared with N. York 353; coat of water machine 128; mapufactures at the south , 

works 336; export of domestics 362 ex- 138, 352; eulture of 344; presses at Savan- Eclipses in 1849 1 
ports of 384; duties paid lor 1848, 389; nah (Geo.) 352 Electro-magnetic engine 272 
trade of, with Brit. provinces 253, 262, 384 Colleges—10 Uuited States 24; Harvard 160 ; | Biectro-type process 8 

Boggs, Kx-Gov of Mo. Western Reserve 160 Emigrant tax law, eflect of decision 


ol Mo. 384 : 
Breacstuds, ex port of to Great Britain 269, 389 Colonization Socisly 77 Court in reference to 113 


ly 
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Emancipation 271; in Kentucky 125, 185 

Emig iulion— (ec Immigralion.) 

Empire Steamer, wreck of 336 

England — political intel. 16, 109, 143, 167, 204. 
256, 267, 302, 334, 338. 365, 370, 386, 394; 
beggars in 160; bank currency of 332; port 
charges in, abolition of capita) punishment 
in 343; game licenses of 356 

Erickson's Condensing and Distilling apparatus 
378 

Europe, the three great events in 373 

Expunging resolutions iu Congress 97 i 

Ex-President Pulk—departure from Washington 
161; death of 385; funeral honors to. 385 

Expedition—of Col. Fremont 256; to survey 
Great Salt and Utab Lakes 337; Califorma 
(military) 393 


Federal Courts, unequal distribution of 107 

Female Guardian Society 381 

Fiorida—election of U. S. Senator 17; election 
of State officers, register of public lands and 
justices of probate rendered elective, ever- 
glades, relative to gubernatorial term 74 ; 
slavery question 94; adjournment of Legis 
lature and sketch of proceedings, inaugura- 
tion of Governor and address 103 

Floods in Western waters 223 

Flour, stock of in the West 224 

Fires—at Toronto 240; at Watertown (N. F.) 
Milwaukie ( Wis.), St. Louis (Mo.) 336, 337 

Fisher’s, Eliwood, lecture relative to progress 
and prospects of the Northern and Southern 
States 290 

Foreign Intelligence 15, 32, 48, 79, 96, 109, 143, 
167, 204, 237, 256, 267, 283, 302, 303, 315, 
334, 338, 365, 370, 386, 394 

Foreign Missions (A. B. C. F. M.) 381 

Fossil ſootmerks in Texas 64 

Foote, Senator, card of 256 


France— polit, intelligence 15, 16, 32. 48, 79, 96, 


109, 143, 168, 204, 238, 256, 267, 283, 302, 
315, 334, 339, 365, 370, 386, 394; small hol- 
dings in 208; agricultural products of 270; 
constitution of 285; cabinet of Louis Na- 
poleon 287; vote of 350; message of Presi- 
dent 394; pew ministry 394 

France and England, increase of population com- 
pared 350 

Free Soil party, objects of 64 

Free trade 250 ; doctrines 172 

Free navigation 250 

Friend io ueed 110 

Franklin, Sir John 271 

Franklin’s, Lady, leuer to President 340 

Future of the South 220, 226, 271, 344 


Gas from water 64 

Galena (Jil.), commerce of 79 

Gaines, General, funeral of 392 

Germany 32, 48, 109, 268, 302, 334, 338, 365, 394 

Germans, ingenuity of 271 

Georgia—Stale finances 62; electoral vote 206 

Girard estates 160; college 347 

Goulu—California—its effect on prices, quality of 
26; shipment of 49, 384; effects ot the dis- 
covery 83 

Gold mines—in N. Jersey 16; of Russia, Mezi- 
co, Peru, &c. 155; in Maryland 160, 348; 
in North Carolina 240, 384; in Virginia 160, 
384; in Georgia 348; ow the Gila river 
348; Chili 352; of Siberia 360; in Peru 
392; in New Mexico 400 

Golc—weight of 96; increase of and effect on 
values 158 

Gold dollar and double eagle 257 

Government creditors at New York 44 

Great Britain—trade of 45; coal field of 77; 
national debt of 47, 80; navy of 80; cotton 
trade of 112; statistics of 127; cost of go- 
vernment 176; composition of House of 
Commons 236 ; paupers of 237; Jewish dis- 
ability bill 240; tonnage of 304; mines of 
333; exports of ibid; vessels of in foreign 
trade 334; increase of pauperism 350; ma- 
terial of army of ibid ; revenue of 365; in- 
ports of corn and flour into 381; army in N. 

. America 383; consumption of wheat in 384 

Guatemala 240 

Gutta Percha 127 


Haytien monopoly 144 

Hair, bygesene of the 253 

Hamburg 168 

Havana 340 

Hcydeu(eldt, Judge, letter of, prohibiting slave 


imporetion among the States 187 
Home policy va 


Homestead exemption 97, 157, 177 

Howard, Benj. C. appointed U. S. Senator 161 

Houston, Gen. Sam, address of to his constitu- 
ents 388; letter of concerning Texas an- 
nexation 297 

Hog Crop of the West 236 (see Pork packing 
in the West”) 

Hospital site at St. Louis 336 

Holland 168, 238 

Hot weather 400 

Home mission (Baptist) 381 


Hungary 16, 32, 48, 205, 237, 302, 316, 334, 338. 


366, 371, 386, 394; history of 371 
Hungarian Leaders—Bem and Kossuth 372 
Historical—Mecklenberg declaration of Inde- 

pendence 90, 105, 176; Mississippi scheme, 

copper mining by the Aborigines 90; New 

‘Orleans, Statues of George III. and Wil- 

liam Pitt, origin of the Erie Canal, antiqui- 

lies of New Mexico 141; Former Grandeur 

142; Robert Fulton’s Memoranda 160; First 

fire engine in Philadelphia 176; original 

Manuscript of Wasbington's farewell ad- 

dress 271; Holland Land Company 288; 

Jı fferson’s Notes on Virginia 304; Mexican 

anliquities 378 
Ice 173, 272 * 


Illinois — organization of Sup. Court 31; Legis- 
lature met—slavery resolutions passed 73; 
Illinois and Michigan Canal trustees 81; 
message of Gov. French 93; right of way 
to Cine innati and St. Louis railroad 123; 
finances of Illinois and Michigan Canal 140; 
electoral vote 206; interest laws amended 
239; common schools of 301; U. S. Sena- 
tor 320; decision of Sup. Court in reference 
to County towns 336; school system 380 

Immigration 22, 111, 127 

Indiens —Oltawes 1; Stockbridges 2; Sioux 27; 
Chippewas 100; Senecas 272; Winnebagoes 
— Utahs and Apaches 336; Sioux and Paw- 
nees 384 

Indian territory 69 

Council 272 
government (new) 272 

India — American commerce in 29; polit. intelli- 
gence of 109, 144, 169, 204, 238, 269, 284, 
303, 335, 371 

Indiana—joan bill (Butler) passed—public debt 
—resignation of Governor—President of Se- 
nate elected 31; State nominations 81; tax- 
able property in 160; nominations of Gov. 
and Lieutenant Governor 367 

Independent Treasury 257 

Influence of New York 62 

Inventors, &e., convention of 81, 161, 272 

lusanity—statistics of 112, 143; in Ireland and 
France 365 

Insane — Nationa! Asylum 142; New York Asy- 
lum re poi t 282 

Inaugural address of President Taylor 150; no- 
uces of by British press 250 

Insurance companies in New York 254 

insurrection in St. Lucia (V. I.) 256 

Incendiaries 384 

lowa—election of Supreme Court judges—synop- 
sis of Governor's message 43; abstract of 

, Auditor’s report 73; synopsis of Legislative 
acts 94; Wilmot proviso” resolutions, ac- 
tion on 113; electural vote 140; Judicial 
and Congressional elections 300; school sys- 
tem 380 

lreland— 109, 143, 283, 370, 386, 394; pawn 
brokers and electors in 350; statistics of re- 
hgious belief in 128 

Jrop—meonufactures in Europe 192 

Iren and steel, import of 143 

lialy 48, 80, 109, 144, 168, 238, 256, 268, 283, 
303, 334, 339, 366, 371, 386, 394 

lalian reiutees 320 


Jamaica 224 

Japan 340 

Jews—disability bill in the H. of Commons 240 

Judiciary elective 157 

Judicial—opinions and decisions: right to tax 
allen passengers—right of a State to tax 
real etate uf United States—validity of a 
certain Spanish grani—concealment or mis- 
representation vitiates a contract 29; char- 
ter government of Rhode Island sustained 
(“Dorr rebellion case)—emigrant tax law 106; 
tax titles in IIImois 107; divorce law in 
Pennsylvania 126; devise to “ monthly meet- 
ing oi Friends“ a good devise—selling spi- 
riiuous liquors on the Sabbath 127 ; “* Dray- 
ton case“ — Bain's Telegraph 190; Texas 
boundary question 206; alien passenger tax 


land suit (Villars vs. Kennedy) at New Or- 
leans 207; deeree of Schuylkill bank ( Phila.) 
case—relative to publication of police and 
judicial reports in newspapers—law of news- 
papers 222; Telegraph case (Morse vs. Bain) 
252 ; protesting promissory notes 271; Ver- 
mont license Jaw sustained 298; relative to 
removal of seat of justice in Delaware Co. 


(Pa.) 301; Opinion of Chief Justice Taney 


on the constilutionality of the laws of cer- 
tain States in imposing a tax on alien pas- 
sengers 306; Legislative divorces in Ren- 
tucky 317 ; liability of factors 347; rights 
of audiences—rights of inspectors of reve- 
nue as informers 348; land cases at New 
Orleans decided 383; a testator can pre- 
scribe conditions to bis widow in devising 
real estate to her 400 


Kentucky members of Congress 138 


Kentucky—election of U. States Senator 17, 31; 
Legis. meeting—Auditor’s report—electoral 
vote 31; message of Gov. Criltenden 60; 
annexation of part of Virginia 97, resolu- 
of Legislature relative to emancipation or 
- abolition 108; modification of slave impor- 
tation act 113; Constitutional reform con- 
vention 122; statistics of 155; convention 
to amend constitution—measures relative 
thereto discussed 256; emancipation con- 
vention 301; Legislative divorces—educa- 
tion—baoking capital 317 


Khaisi calves 176 
Kossuth 372 


Lake disasters 79 


recovered 160 
ports certain, business of 95 
Lakos, tonnage of 269 
Languages and dialects 160 
Lead—76, 160 
white, substitute for as a paint 388 
Liberia 46, 81, 288 
Lind, Jenny 80 
Light, electric (Staites) 92 
Lotter of—Judge McLean, giving bis polilica 
Views 25 
H. Clay, on the subject of emancipation 185 
Judge Heydenleidt on the prohibition of 
slave immigration into Alabama 187 
Daniel Webster relative to appomiment of 
Mr. Hannegan 209 
A. Jackson, jr. relative to bequest of Gen. 
Andrew Jackson 224 
Sam Houston on the annexa. of Texas 297 
Lady Franklin to President of U.S. 340 
Secretary of State of United States in reply 
to Lady Franklin 341 
James E. Beleer, of Ala., giving an exposi- 
tiou of bis political opinions 364 
Libraries—Boston Atheneum 80; State of New 
York 128; public 192; Congressional 272 ; 
American 312; American at Paris 400 
Liverpool grain trade 222, 224 
Longevity 288 
London—statistics of 314; mortality of 384 
Lowell, statistics of 207 
Louisiana—schoo! bill passed—appropriation for 
colored schools 32; sugar crop 45; popula- 
tion and wealih 223; candidates for State 
otticers 336; loss by food of sugar crop 384 
Lumber trade of Susquehanna 336 


Massachusetis—Governor’s vote 17; Legislative 
meeting— members of Congress elect 29; 
vote for Gov. and Lieut. Governor—elec- 
tion of Gov., Lieut. Gov., Treasurer and 
Secretary of State—address of Governor 70; 
cou.mon school report—tegistration returns 
120; scholers 127; special election 161; 
slavery resolutions—individual hability act 
190; election result—plurality bill—indivi- 
dual liabihty act 205; duellung—pilurality 
law—mutual insurance 238; militia 269; 
election (4th trial) ior member of Congress 
271; twenty-eight gallon law—divorce—ad- 
journment of Legisiature 299; fourth trial 
lor election of member of Congress 336 
result of election 384 

McLean, Judge—lJeiter of, giving his political 
views 25; letter of, in defence of his politi- 
cal conduct 89; declines the nomination by 
Whig members of Legislature of Obio for 
U. S. Senator 113 ‘ 

Massachusetts aud Rhode Island contrasted with 
Virginia and Maryland 281 

Maine—LLegis.)meeting 326; election returns 
election of Governor message of Governor; 


— ee A es. 


INDEX. 
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327, State finances 34] ; resolutions respect- 
ing slavery in the District 399 

Marrisge—curious particulars concerning 64; 
statistics of 237, 384 
of a Jew and a Christian 240 

Mahogany trade 77 

Maryland—electoral vote 41; statistics of, com- 
pared with Massachusetts 92; settlement of 
finances 379 i 

Markets— Foreign 109, 144, 167, 267, 316, 334, 

370, 394 

Domestic 144, 288 

Markets, London 45 

Market, money 336, 351 

Magellan Straits 235 ane 

Marine Corps— promotions and appointments in 
98; pay of 306 

Mackerel fishery 127 

Mails, California and Oregon 144 

Maple sugar 269, 336 

Magnetic clocks 313 

Manchester (NV. H.), increase of pop. 383 

Metcalf, Thus., of-Ky., elected U. S. Senator 17 

Messages of President to Congress—concerning 
military and nava! contributions levied in 
Mexico 20; relative to protocol to treaty 
with Mexicu 104 

Meteorites 28 

Meteorological—eold weather 49; review of 
weather for January at Philadelphia 126; 
cold weather—ancient winters 142; climate 
of California 190; weather chronicle 272; 
the present winter 304; record for 1832 at 
New vork 363; hot weather 400 

Mexico 80, 109, 113, 177, 193, 268, 340 

Mexican government—expenses and receipts of 
Prt reduction of tarif 320, 383; decrees of 

OU 


Mexican claims—notices relative to 209, 369 

Mexican lend bounties 381 

Mexican boundary line commissioners 209 

Mexican Hacienda 319 l 

Mexican travel, perils of 320 

Messages of Governors (see Slates”) 

Mezzotinto engravings 221 

Medical faculty of Paris 127 

Medicine, graduates in 240 

Mesmerism, effects of in restoring sight 347 

Methodist Book concern 350 

Missouri—grape culture 47; organization of Le- 
gislature—valedictory message of Governor 
Edwards—inauzural message of Gov. King 
59; State officers appointed—slavery resolu- 
tions 123, 270 ; boundary line—slavery ques- 
tion 239; popular excilement in relerence 
to Wilmot proviso 285; lunatic asylum 317; 
appeal of Senator Benton to people of 332 

Michigan— Legis. meeting—Gov. message 55; 
finances of State 73; statistics of popula- 
tion 108; electoral vote 140; exemption 
law 270; veto veloed—convention to revise 
constitution 271; danking aud insurance 
charters 316; slavery resolutions—school 
system 378 

Mississippi~ electoral vote of 123; repudiation 


206; Bishop ol Episcopal diocese elected 368 


Mile in different countries 80 

Milwaukie—pop. and character of pop. 127; 
commerce of 160 . 

Microscope, extraordinary 252 

Minnesota—description of 317; territorial orga- 
nizalion—judicial districts established 399 

Morse, Mr., present to 1 

Morton, J.ckson, of Fia., elected U. S. Senator 
17 

Monarchy, slatistics of 389 

Modena 366 

Money and business 351 

Monte Video, commercial decree of 371 

Mobile, commerce of 208 

Motive power (new) 313 

Morton, Marcus 320 

Mutabilsty of human greatness 389 

Muse.m, British 383 


N 
Navy - intelligence respecting 2, 33, 50, 66, 82, 
114, 130, 146, 163, 178, 195, 209, 211, 227, 
242, 253, 273, 289, 290, 305, 321, 338, 353, 
369, 393 
number and pay of officers in 18 
number and places ol birth ol persons em- 
ployed ın Naval and Marwe service dur- 
ing Mexican war 65 
promotions and appointments in 98, 178 
unitorm of 242 
places of birth of officers of Navy and Ma- 
rine corps 273 
list of vessels of 305 
Briti-h 80 


Navy Yar 
Naples 16, 366, 386 

Napoleon, Charles Louis 28; First mess. of 394 
Navigation Laws 177, 204, 250, 343 

New Albany (Indiana), brig built at 80 


New Bedford [Mass.] imports ol oil, &c. 208 


New Mexico 340 


Naval depot at Spezzia 290 

Naval school (Annapolis)—officers of 258; tro- 
phies preserved in 370 

at Pensacola 290 


New Haven, taxable property, &c. 160 


Newfoundland 224, 320 
New Granada 288, 303 


New Orleans—health statistics of 319; com- 
merce of 352 

New Hampshire—law of election changed ; 
action of Legislature on bill relative to per- 
sons connecting themselves with societies 
opposed to marriage state 55; slavery and 
Mexican war resolutions 92, Governors of 
175; result of electi n 177; professions in 
the State 359; Legislative session 378 ; cap- 
ital punishment 390 

New Jersey—Legislative meeting—complexion 
of parties in Senate—synopsis of Governor's 
message 41; general banking bill 107 ; Judge 
of Court of Errors and Appeals 140; finances 
of State 191 ;-Leyislative and financial 223 

New York (State)—inauguration of Govenor and 
Lieutenant Governor—Legislative meeting 
—message of Governor 29; resignation of 
Comptroller 97; finances 107; election of 
U. S. Senator, University regent and State 
Comptroller—-homestead exemption—-free 
school report—--stalistics of employmeuts 
120; aggregate value of real estate—bridge 
at Rouse’s point 191; Natural history of the 
State—free schools—ten hour bill—literary 
fund 238; adjournment of Legislature— 
summary of its doings 254; stockholders 
liability act—alien passenger tax—emigrant 
Jaws 255; pardoning power—copartnership 
ZIU; banking act—message of Gov. relative 
to Natural History vf (he State 280; report 
of Comptroller of the amount of State stock 
issued, amount and maturity of State indeb- 
tedness and contingent liability of the State 
—provision for preservation of newspapers 
in each couniy— State loan awarded 300; 
banking systems of the State 330; bank cır- 
1005 of Comptroller 359; State loan taken 
400 

New Terk [City)—quarterly report of Croton 
Water Board 44; commerce of 44, 79, 176; 
population of 96; statistics of immigration 
into fur the year 1348, 111; statistics of mor- 
talily, crimes, fres 112; mcrease in value 
of real and personal estate compared with 
Boston 253, 318 ; charter election 256; new 
charter adopted, ibid; City finances—fire 
department—Crotoon waler—ameuded char- 
ter 318; immigration to 320; mortality in 
348; anniversaries of 381 

New York vs. Texas 156 

Newspapers—io Brazil 17; at Fairhaven [Ft.] 
80; law for preservation of in New York 
5 in England 160; carly history of 

7 

North Carolina—inauguration of Governor 49; 
Legislature a. qourned— synopsis of Legista- 
tive doings 107; inaugural address of Go- 
vernor 121; nun-ittercourse wilh the Nor- 
theru States advocated 302 

Norſolk and Boston 400 

Nova Scotia 303 

Nutriment aud digestion 329 


0 

Obituary notice —oſ Hon. Kensey Johns, of Del. 
47 ; of Col. George Croghan and Lieut. Col. 
Dix 64; of Major General Worth 366; of 
Major General Gaines 369 

Obio—Legislutive orgavization—seats of mem - 
bers aud conlesiants from Hamilton county 
rejecied—election of Speaker of House 31; 
report of Com. on elections relative to con- 
tested seats in Portage and Clinton counties 
convention to count the voles for Gover- 
nor 41; election of Gov. Ford announced— 
message of Governor Bebb 42; inauguration 
of Gov. Ford 49; report of com. on elec- 
tions adopted—.wessrs. Pugh and Pierce, 
meo.bers it om county of Hawilton, admitted 
to seais 73; Whig member elected from 
Clinton County 81; vote for Governor—in- 
auguration — address of Governor 92; repeal 
of * black laws“ — re peal of tavern license 
act—state of parties in Legislature—amend- 
ment ot Constitution 122; election of U. 8. 
Senator, Judges of Supreme Court and Dis- 


trict Judge 140 ; State finances 155 ; law of 
homestead exemption 177; copvention to 
frame new constitution 191; convention to 
amend constitution 239; adjournment of 
Legisla ture - amendment of constitution 255; 
crops in 352; railways of, coal fields and 
coal trade of 360 
Oil and bone 272 


N and new style 329 


nges 64; 80, 367 

Oregon Territory, extent of 47 

rs al to Canada—unrolled tonnage 
6 


Ozone 392 


P 

Pacific Coast Survey 1, 17 

Pacific del Norte, route to 80 

Patent Office, statistics of 77, 380; report of 
Commissioner 214 

Patents, law of in Prussia 343 

Panama railroad survey 113 

Paper splitting 384 

Pennsylvania—election of U. S. Senator 17, 31 ; 
Legislative meeting—Attorney General ap- 
pointed 31; State Treasury report 41; or- 
ganization of Legislature—vote for Gover- 
nor—election of State Treasurer — inaugural 
message of Governor 55; annual message 
of Governor 56; valuation of coal district 
77; convention of colored citizens 113; 
homestead exemption and exemption biil— 
school system 139; North branch canal— 
elective judiciary—siavery in the territories 
239 ; adjournment of Legistature—notice of 
Legislutive acts 255; exemption law 270; 
judicial districts 281; school law 300; seat 
uf justice of Delaware county—extinguish- 
meat of public debt 301; State loan 320; 
acknowledgment of deeds of married wo- 
men 359; treasury circular 360 ; finances 
378; governors of the State, terms of ofhice, 
Ke. 379; militia law 387; appointment of 
Judge Buffington 399; State loan 400 

Pennsylvania legion 272 

Pearl fishery ] 

Pension laws 194 

Philadelphia —eommeree of 44, 79; statistics of 
colored population 127 : 

Pittsburgh, commerce of 236 

Pin manufacture 77 

Pirate Moors 288 

Pine Apples in Florida 367 

Plank roads 221 

Plants, origin of 375 

Postal arrangements—with Great Britain 14, 17, 
1515 161; with Bremen 145; with France 

Post office—history of 28; in England 208 

Postage—rates 224, 290, 385, reduction of 237 

Postmaster Generai—circular and instrucuons 
relative to postal treaty 37, 194 

Polk, Ex- Presideni— death of 385; military ho- 
nors to 385, 386 

Pork packing in the West 236 

Port Charges io England 343 

Portugal 80, 268 

Portland (Maine), commerce of 79, 176 

Portuguese (persecuted) 272, 384 

Portsmouth (N. H.) wanuluctures of 319 

Poland 48 

Pope Pius IX 64; (ce Rome“) l 

Population—of the world 76; of Feejee islands 
80; (prospective) of the U. States 281; (pro- 
gressive) i» France and England 315. (See 
different countries and slates and * United 
Stales. ) 

Poison (new) 313 

Potatue, substitute for 313 

Puudrette companies in France 392 

President of U. 8.—circular convening Senate 33 

President clect—arrival at Washington 129; in- 
auguration of 145, 161; cabinet appoint- 
ments of 145, 163 

Presidency of U. 8.— popular vote 24; electoral 
vote—analysis of vote 25 

President for a day 161, 219 

President ol Frauce, message of 394 

Precious metals 91, 237; consumption and use 
of 333 

shar ay Church, general assemblies of 352, 


Protestant Society [American] 381 

Produce—at Albauy 23; prices of at New York, 
for several years 365 

Protocol, Mexican 97, 110, 137, 173 

Protection system [ British] 219, 220 

Provision trade and expurtsof West 365 

Provisions, portable, for travellers, &. 347 


— 
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335, 338, 371, 386, 394; proclamation of aaa spnesation, letter of Sam Houston rel. to 


Kiog—aduress of King to the army 387. 
Prussian navy 129, 145 


Public lands—sales of 209; grants of to States 


333; suspension of sales 350 
Public taxes 161 


Quicksilver mines 221 
Quitman, Gen., nominated for Governor 288 


Railroads—general observations respecting 64; 
miles in operation 127, 156, 192; States in 
which none exist 352 

Railroads—New York gad Erie 1, 80; Provi- 
dence and Worcester 127; New Haven and 


New York 128; Michigan Central 156, 256 ; 


Massachusetts 236, 282; Cincinnati and St. 
Louis 240; Albany and Buffalo 270; Penn- 
sylvania 320; Stonington 352; Ohio 360; 
Russian 383; British 384 

Railroad to Pacific 128, 161, 368 

Rain 159 

Reports to Congress—of Departments: from Se- 

cretary of Treasury 5; from First Assistant 

Postmaster General 33; from Secretary of 

Treasury on Warehousing System 150; from 

Commissioner of Patents 214 

Reports of Committees of Congress—on bill for 
admission uf California as a State 52; in re- 
ference to Panama Railroad 116; on the sub- 
ject of manufactures and expediency of re- 
porting a new tariff bill 183, 200; on elec- 
tro magnelism as a molive power 218 

Revenue—national, relative to collection of 194 
service, reduction in 392 

Revenue, cost of collecting in England, France 
and Belgium 343 . 

Religious statistics—-(see “ churches] 

Rhode Island—State nominations 81; Legislative 

meeting, State finances 107; Dorr relief 
bill, revenue bill 120; State election 238 ; 
“Legislative meeting, election of State offi- 
cers, adjournment of Legislature 300; Le- 
gislalive meeting, Hamilton Bank, valuation 
of real estate 399 

R iding in coaches 128 

Riot in New York 319; damages by 368 

Rome—15, 16, 48, 176, 177, 205, 238, 256, 334, 
339, 366, 371, 394 ; second manifesto of Tri- 
umvirate, Avezzana’s proclamation 387 

Rochester, flour trade of 127 

Rose, not ſossiliſerous 272 

Royal divorce 356 , 

Russia—politicai intelligence 48, 204, 238, 256, 

333, 339, 366; statistics of 270; metallic 
produce of 281; army of 382 ; ukase of em- 
peror 386 [ses ‘* Gold mines of Russia, &c.” 

Russian America 128 


8 f 

Salt—23, 399; trade at Syracuse 23; inspection 
at Onondago 112 

Savannah, commerce of 45, 176 

Sardinia 80, 316 

Saxony 144 

Sabbath, observance of by railroads 144 

Bailing distances—from New York and Liver- 
pool to ports beyond Cape IIorn and Cape 
of Good Hope, and by way of Isthmus of 
Panama—compared 114 

Sailing and steaming, difference of 176 

Sandwich Islands 268 , 

Scaffold, food for 320 

Scotland, free church of 400 

Schools, common, Nat. conv. for 272 

Sea, pressure of 389 

Sea-coast and territories of U. S. 304 

Sea water, density of in different places 376 

Seamen, American 22 

Senate of U. S., proceedings of 227, 242, 258 

Seven cent pieces 140 

Sewing machine 221 ö 

Seward, William H., of New York, elected U. 
S. Sevalor 81 

Shields, James, of III., elected U. S. Senator 65; 
report relative to right of seat in Senate 177 

Sheep—their various forms 389 

Snoe-pegs, manufactory of 389 

* Should we encourage the Northern press?“ 345 

Ship-building in Maine 173, 348 

Shipping tables 269 

Sicily 80, 268, 316, 366, 394 

Silver plate, estimated value of 270 

Silver mines of Copiapo 392 

Silver, (rom mines ol U. States 156 

Siberia, gold asines of 360 

Slaves—in Northern States 1; in U. States 24; 
proportion of lo white population 24 ; fugi- 
Live 63, 157; prohibition as merchandise 97; 
iinmigralive of 187; as property 271 


St. Domingo 288, 366 


INDEX. 


Slavery question 110,172; in Presbyterian Ch. 
assemblies 352, 367 
Slavery—in the colonies 44; among the Chero- 
kees 271 
Slave labor in factories 344 
Smithsonian Institution 161, 177; annual report 
of Secretary 356 
Snow worm 176 
Southern caucus—45, 49, 97; proceedings of 
84, 100; address of 84; rejeeted address of 
Mr. Berrien 101; meeting at Charleston, S. 
C., in reference to 191 
Southern breadstuffs 62 | 
Southern movement, opinions of the press rela- 
tire thereto 74 
Southern opinions 75, 89 
South American Republics 268 
South Carolina—adjournment of Legislature— 
mode of choosing electors unchanged—sla- 
very resolutions 32; statistics of 43; elec- 
tion of McQueen to Congrese 49; lumber 
trade 111; public meeting at Charleston 
in response to Southern address” 191; 
convention of delegates from “ committees 
of safety,” proceedings of 323; law of the 
road 329 
Specie—imports, exports and coinage of 21; 
imports at New York, Boston, Philadelphia, 
Baltimore, &c. 81; amount in New York 
banks 320 
Sparks, J., elected Prest. of Harvard College 81 
Spain 79, 144, 169, 256, 268, 283 
Speed of Telegraph and Railroad 161 
Spencer, John C. 252 
Speech of Col. Benton to his constituents 375, 
390, 394 
Speeches in Congress—of Mr. Preston, of Va. 
on the formation of a new State out of the 
territories of California and New Mexico 
133; of Mr. Benton, of Missouri on the Na- 
tional Central Highway from the Mississippi 
to the Pacific 169; of Mr. Pearce, of Md. 
against a reciprocity of trade with Canada 
218; of Mr. Dix, of N. ¥. in favor of a 
reciprocal trade with Canada 233, 248; of 
Mr. McDowell, of Va. on the formation of 
governments for New Mexico and Caliſor- 
nia 261; of Mr. Dix, of N. T., in relation 
to territories acquired from Mexico 273 ; of 
Mr. Johnson, of Ga. on the question of giv- 
ing a government lo the territories of New 
Mexico and California 322 ; of Mr. Embree, 
of la. on the allowance of mileage to mem- 
bers of Congress 354 
Steam boiler (costly) 352 
Steam-boiler explosions, summary of 43 
Sleamers— United States 81; Atlantic 97; New 
line of Oeean 128; Royal mail line 272; 
Great Britain 318 
Steamboats—in the West 45, 95, 253; losses of 


on the Western waters 95, 253; speed of | 
320 


St. Louis—pork and beef packing 45; trade of 
79; mortality of 174 


Sugar—in England 272; production and con- 
sumption of 333; loss of in Louisiana by 
flood 384 

Supreme Court of U. S.—close of session 177; 
adoption of rule 222 ; opinion of Chief Jus- 
tice Laney in regard io alien passenger lax 
306 

Suffrage in Great Britain and Ireland 237 

Suspension bridges 240 . 

Sub-treasury, proposed modification of 319 


Taylor, General—resignation in army (8, 82; 
connection of wilh the slavery question 25 ; 
presentation of a sword to 288; plantation 
of injured by flood 368 

Tariff of Prussia 47 

Tarifis of 1842 and 1846, 237 ; statement in re- 
lation to 384 i ; 

Tehuantepec isthmus 2, 80 

Tea—cullure of plant in America 46; grown in 
Brazil 125; export from Chiua tu United 
States 222, 382 

Telegraph—electric 25; submarine 81, 176; ex- 
tension to St. John (M. B.) 113; nautical 
400 

Temperance, Sons of 76 

Teuperance Union (American) 381 

Tennessee — non · importation of slaves 281; can- 
didates for office of Governor 301; School 
ſuud 317; State Capitol building 320; ad- 
dress of Democratic State Couvention 373 

Texas—cotton crop 45; electoral vote 124; pe- 
can crop 160; congressional and State elec- 
tion 320 


Thirty first Congress 18 


Tobseco— trade at New Orleans 23; trade with 


England 63, 399 


Tonnage (inland) of St. Louis, Pittsburg, Cincin- 


nali and Louisville 222 


A Krea ith Stockbridge Indians 2; postal, with 


. Britain 36 


Treasury Department—notices of relat. io pay- 
ment of loan 17, 97; circular of relative to 
appraisals of merchandise 53; circular of 
instructions to Collectors of customs 209, 


336 
Trade and Commerce 44, 127, 208 
Tropical fruits cultivated 96 


couragement lo agriculture by govm’t 352 
Tuscany 144, 205, 366 l 
Turpentine trees 252 

U 


United States—finances of 14, 21, 22 
commerce of 14, 15, 142, 175 
treasury notes outslanding 17, 163, 257, 
289, 353 bo 

deposites of 17, 257, 353 

imports and exports of 22 

tonnage and shipping of 44, 142, 348 
receipts and expenditures of 163, 222, 289 
population and crops of 173 

domestic exports of 207 

importation of non-enumerated articles 270 
mailitia of 303 * 
commerce and navigation of 313 

area and population of 314 

labor and capital of 314 
extent of territory, sea coast and naviga- 
lion 349 

ss of flour, cornmeal, corn end wheat 


Union—the dissolution of 158; extent of 161 
Usury law, rel. to 89; morality of 388 


Vv 


Vancouver's Island, naval station 336 

Vermont—revision of constitution 190; no li- 
cense vote 191; articles of amendment to 
constitution 223 ; license question 254 ; li- 
cense Jaw. sustained 298; candidates for 
State officers 368 ; schoo! system 378 l 

Vessels, government, sale of 392 

Virginia—State finances, fugitive slaves 31; sla- 
very resolutions 73; extent of coal-field 77; 
electoral vote 108; penitentiary statistics, 
jury law 121; adjournment of Legislature, 
improvement bills passed 206 ; State elec- 
tion 288 ; result of election 301; political 
complexion of Legislature 320; Legislative 
session lo revise the civil and criminal codes 
341; adjournment of Legislature to Fau- 
quier Springs 384 

Voyage round the world 64 


Wabash, trade of 79 

Wales, John, of Del., elected U. S. Senator 130 

Walker, Isaac P., of Wisconsin, re-elected U. 3. 
Seuator 65 

War levies in Mexico 75 

War io the Punjaub 284 | 

Warehoused merchandise 154, 333 

Washington City, statistics of 77 

Water—a motive power in the spheroidal state 
304 ; consumption of at Philadelphia 400 

Water cisterns, capacity of 384 

West Point Military Academy, visitors tu 273 

West India colonies 281 

West, political power of 383 

Whale fishery in United States 76 

Wheat—in store on Lake Michigan 127; in store 
at Chicago 192 

Wheat, foreign markets for 175 

Whitehall (V. F.) declared port of entry 176 

Wilmot proviso, constitutionality of 89 

W isconein—electoral vote 43; usury laws chan- 
ged 81; message of Governor 122; resolu- 
tions of Legis. relative to slavery and slave 
trade 191; proposed amendment by Legisla- 
ture to constilution of U. States—interest 
law 223; Legislat. disapprobation of course 
of Senator Walker 231; resolutions of Le- 
gislature in relation to course of Senator 
Walker and Senator Dodge — bill for admit- 
ting colored persons to an equal suffrage with 
the present citizens—deficiency in the State 
treasury— temperance Jaw 281; Democratic 
(Hunker) meeting of members of Legislature 
with a view io an union with the Free Soil 
party 316; connection of Fos and Wiscou- 
sin rivers 360 


Turkey 109; manifesto of government 335; en- 
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G 
Gayle, Mr. 4.165; Giddings, Mr. 4, 5. 20, 35, 
Mr. 66, 133. 147; Greeley, 
Mr. 4, 35. 51, 68. 82. 84, 165, 166; Greene, 
Mr. (ef Rhode Island) 51; Green, Mr. (ef 
Missouri) 3. 181; Grinnell, Mr. 82, 132, 


— — 

poral government for 131, 132, 133, 146, 147, 
164, 180, 197, 199 i 

California adventurers, arms to 130, 146 

Canada, reciprocal trade with 34, 68 

Cancellation of bonds for goods destroyed by 
fire 82 

Cass, Lewis, Senator elect from Michigan, ad- 


Wool, General, justified 241 
Wool crop 304 

Wool in Michigan 348 
Wood, weight, comp. value, &c. W3 

Wrecking Statistics at Key West 127 
Wrecks and Insurances on Western waters 282 


Y 1 

Vear—its history ` mitted to a seat 199 Gas, inhalation öf to destroy pam 195 

— N 158 i | Cemetery in Mexieo 131 Gass dollars and double eagles 19, 62, 132, 133, 

Yucatan 205, 340 371 Census of 1850 (seventh) 164, 181, 182, 197 146, 197, 2 . 2 

N eee Central National Highway 100. 131, 181 Gold of California, relative to prohibition of 
CONGRESS. Chaplains, increase of in army 115, 180 transporting it abroad for purpose of comage 


Cherokees— West 3; claims of 34, 66, 68, 83, 


182, 195 | 
paprat appropriation to delegation of 130, 
131 


= 66 
Gold, Daniel, in relation to death of 19 
Government officers elective 4 


| A : 
Allen, Mr. 3, 4, 66, 69, 83, 98, 99, 164, 197, 198, 
199, 209 A abr Mr. 130, 164—ap Pen 
ted President © enate pro lem. 3, choctaw academy, approp- on account of 164 
Atherton, Mr. 35, 66, 82, 114, 115, 131, 132, Claims, storia clerk for Com. on 195 
146, 164, 165, 180, 196, 1975 198, 199, 200 5 Claims, Board of Com. on private 19, 20, 34, 67, 
Atkinson, Mr. 82, 165, 182; Asbmun, Mr.“ 83, 114, 131 . 
82, 84, 99, 114, 130, 131, 132, 133, 165, 180, Claims of citizens against Mexico 52; establish- 
QU, 213 „ meat of commission to ascertain and Settle 
Adams, John Quincy, bust of 211 i , 196, 19% 
Addrest—o N jee President wae’ P Speaker of | Coast Särvey 3. 4 131, 132 
; ouse of Re resentatives 214 . zent Bai es how ne 
Adjouroment of Thictieth Congress 214 Constitution of Unite States how far it ex 
African Slave Trade 3 
American Archives, distribution of 133, 181, 212 
Apti-slavery resolutions presented): of N. York 
7; of New Hampshire 63, 82; of Illinois 
3; of Wisconsin 164, 182; of Rhode Is- 
aud 180, 181 7 ‘sai ) 
Appropriation bills—Civil and Diplomatic 4, 34, 
35, 36, 51, 52, 66, 68, 115, 131, 132, 133, 146, 
164, 165, 180, 182, 196, 197, 199, 213, 214; 
lodlan Department 4, 34, 39, 66, 83, 182, 
195, 198, 199; fortifications, &c. 115, 132, 
ia tt * ; light hopas buoys, rs 147. s 
179, 197, 212, rivers, and harbors 1094,77 | Consuls, call for list of 132 
my service 69, 82, 114, 140 197, 199, 213; | Conklin, Judge, charges against 82, 115, 130 
Naval service 19, 83, 84, 100, 132, 196, 192, | Contingent fund—of Senate 82; of House 130 
199, 212, 213; Post Office Department 147, | Gontributions levi 
1031 164, 165, 196, 197, 212; Military Aca- | Conveyances and records of vessels 82, 212 
emy (West Point) 83, 100; revolutionary Cooper, James, Senator elect from Pennsylvania 
and other pensions 19, 83, 100 naval pen- credentials presented 35 : 


sions 19, 83, 114, 181 10 supply deficien- ; on 
cies in former 9 pproprialions 4, 19, 34, Courts of U. States, relative to 83, 100, 180 


H 
Hall, Mr. tof N. Y: 51, 66; Hall, Mr. (of 
Mo. i Pte Hale, Mr. 33, 34, 
114, 115, 132, 147, 164, 165, 182; Hamlin, 
Mr. 66, 132 182, 197 3 Hannegan. Mr. 4, 


Mr. 34, 35, 36, 83, 180; Harmanson, Mr. 
68, 183; Henley, Mr. 39, 114, 214; Hilliard, 
Mr. 20, 36, 69,115, 133; Holmes, Mr. 50, 
83. 84; Houston, Mr. {of Teras] 34, 68, 131, 
164, 200 Houston, Mr. [of Del.] 4, 66; 
Houston, Mr,- Lof Ala.| 99, 115 3 Hubbard, 

Mr. 50; Hudson, Mr. 68, 84, 133. 180, 212, 
213; Hunt, Mr. 19, 69, 114. 115, 197, 212; 

Hunter, Mr. 34, 35, 99, 164, 181, 196, 197, 
auy 198, 199 
Communications presented—from Secretary of | Habeas corpus act, benefits of extended to terri- 
War 3, 19, 20, 33, 51, 67, 68, 212; from vitories acquired from Mexico 180, 181 
Hemp, American water-rotted 
Henrie, Dan Drake, relief of 68 
Herkimer, Gen., monument to 133, 214 
Home department 115, 131, 197, 198 


tends 148 ; amendments proposed to 14 
Commissioner of Patents’ report presented 130, 


131 i 

Com. of Cand Office report presented 3 

Com. of Indian Affairs, rélat. to charges against 
36, 50 


from Postmaster General 3, 66, 67; f 
Secretary of State 3; 35; from Secretary of 
Navy 20, 139; from Superintend. of Coast 


I 
Ingersoll, C. J., Mr. 19, 203; Ingersoll, J. R., 
Mr. 4, 19, 36 52, 82, 83, 115, 130, 133, 180, 
196, 214 
Imprisonment for debt abolished in certain cases 


Indian affairs, extension of laws over Caliſornia, 
Oregon, and New Mexico 3 

Indian Territory, establishment of 69 

Indian tribes—improvement of condition of 114 5 
resolutions of Pennsylvania relative to 114 

Indian gallery [Catlin’s] 212 

Index to Execute documents 214 

Ingersoll, C. J., per diem and mileage to 214 

lowa and Wisconsin, supplementary bill 197 

Iowa and Florida, supplementary bill 20, 180 

lowa militia, payment o 

Iowa northern boundary line 3, 19, 212 


4 0, 67, 68 ‘ 
N r land claims 212 
rmy retired list 133 


D 
Darling, Mr. 68, 182, 212; Davis, Mr. (of Mass.) 
19, 52, 83, 181; Davis, Mr. (of Miss) 2, 
34. 35. 67, 68, 83, 114, 115, 130, 


Badger, Mr. 5, 51, 82, 114, 115, 181, 196, 198, 
199; Baldwin, Mr. 68, 164, 180, 181, 197; 
Barrow, Mr. 35, 114, 116, 180; Bayly, Mr. 

166, 178, 212, Bedinger, Mr. 131; Belcher, 


ton, Mr. 34, 100, 130, 1 6, 147, 

180, 199; Dickey, Mr. 5; Dickinson, Mr. 

Mr. 35; Bell, Mr. 19, 68, 83, 133, 164, 199 > 34, 52, 67, 68, 99, 147, 164, 180, 199 5 Dix, 

Benton, Mr., 2, 3, 4, 34, 35, 36, 51, 83, 98, Mr. 3. 19, 34, 67, 68,83, 100, 114, 164, 180, 

114, 131, 132, 179, 181, 1965 Berrien, Mr. 97, 200 „ Mr. 51, 66, 199, 211; : J 

34, 67, 83, 114, 133, 164, 182, 195, 199, 200; Dodge, Mr. (of Wis.) ; Mr. Jenkins, Mr. 131, 132; Johnson, Mr. (of Md) 

of Iowa) 3, 4, 19, 114, 130; Donnell, Mr. 68, 82, 182, 200 ; Johnson, Mr. (of Ga.) 180; 

Mr. 2, 19, 34, 35, 51, 66, 67, Johnson, Mr. (of Tenn.) 2133 

68, 83, 131, 164, 196, 197, 199, 200; Downs, 

Mr. 3, 19, 34, 51, 67, 68, 82, 147, 164, 199 ; 

Duer, Mr. 19, 20, 66; Duncan, Mr. (af Ky.) 


ohnson, Mr- 


(of T enn.) 
(of Iowa) 3, 114, 130 -7 
Jones, Adjutant General, for relief of 19 


y . 
19; 132, 196, 200; Brady, Mr. 20, 98,. 211, 912; Jones, Mr. 


Mr. 4, 19, 39, 51, 66, 68, 115, 131 ; Bridges: 

Mr. 132; Bright, Mr. 3, 4, 68, 181, 197, 199; 

900; Brodhead, Mr. 163, 211, 212, 2143 
Brown, Mr. (of Pa-) 83, 214; Brown, Mr- 

Miss.) 5, 35, 69, 115 Buckner, Mr. 1315 

Burt, Mr. 5, 36, 66, 83, 84, 99, 100 5 Butler 
Mr, (of Pa.) 34; Butler, Mr. [of S. C.] 34, 
66, 67, 68, 83, 100, 115, 147, 148, 164, 181, 

1:82, 197, 200 

Baker, Major R. M. for relief of 3 

Baldwin, John P., case of 4, 19, 35 

Bank of Florida, repayment of 180 

„ Blue Book,” distribution of 133 

Books to members 3, 196 

Botts, J. M., mileage and per diem to 115 

Boundary line with Mexico 180, 197 

a io substitutes in the late war, 147 

uflalo harbor report, printing of 34, 35, 66 
Butler, A. P., Senator elect from South Carolina, 


credentials presented 68 


U 
m. C., Senator elect from Georgia, 


; K 
Kaufman, Mr. 130, 132, 147, 179, 214; King. 
Mr. (of Ga.) 4, 100; King, Mr. (of Ala.) 33, 
enh 66, 67, 68, 82, 100, 130, 132, 164, 199, 


114 
Debates and proceedings, reporting and publica- 


196 
Dix, Major, pension to widow of 114, 115, 130 
Dodge, Aug. C., Senator elect from Iowa, cre- 
dentials presented 114 
Duties collected in Mexico 182 i 
| Duties on goods destroyed by fire in N. York 196 


L 

Lahm, Mr. 131; Lawrence, Sydney, Mr. 197; 
Levin, Mr. 212, 214; Lincoln, Mr. 35, 69, 
132, 180; Lynde, Me. 211, 212 

Land bill (Mr. Greeley’s) 69 

Land offices, additional 3, 4, 19, 133, 212, change 
of 133, 212 

Land titles in California and New Mexico 19, 


E 

Edwards, Mr. 68, 83, 100, 214; Embree, Mr. 
34, 35; Evans, Mr. 19, 165 

Electoral votes of President and Vice President 
83, 100, 114, 115, 116 

Electro-Magnetic power 132, 179, 196 

Emigrant paupers 114, 131 

Everglades of Florida 2, 4 

Expunging resolution 11 

Extra pay to officers, &c-, of Mexican war 19, 


Law and treaties, synoptical index of 34, 35 


| M 
McLane, Mr. 19, 35, 69, 83; McClernand, Mr, 
20, 179, 180, 213; McKay, Mr. 35, 82, 133; 
McClelland, Mr. 114, 132; McDowell, Mr. 
147, 213; Mano, Mr. 147; Mangum, Mr. 
98, 100, 164, 181, 199; Mason, Mr. 19, 34, 


C 

Cabell, Mr. 5, 36; Calhoun, Mr. 68, 148, 149, 
181, 196, 198; Cameron, Mr. 3, 66, 68, 69, 

93, 181, 196, 200; Cass, Mr. 199, 2005 Cha p- 
man, Mr. 83, 164; Clayton, Mr. 3, 4, 34, 35, 

83, 99, 115; Clarke, Mr. 2, 18, 19, 100 ; 
Cobb, Mr. 36, 115, 130, 133, 165, 213, 214; 
Cocke, Mr. 115; Collamer, Mr. 4, 20, 51, 
116, 165, 180; Collins, Mr. 133, 165, 213; 

35, 82, 212 ; Corwin, Mr. 

33, 68 ; Cranston, Mr. 180; Crisfield, Mr. 
132 ; Crowell, Mr. 9 


, 212 
Extra compensation to officers, &c-, of Congress 


9, 
F 
Farrelly, Mr. 34, 163; Felch, Mr. 3, 68, 130; 
Ficklin, Mr. 19, 100, 114, 1325 Fitzpatrick, 
Mr. 34, 67, 63, 147; Fitzgerald, Mr. 199; 
Flournoy, Mr. 68; Foote, Mr. 34, 35, 51, 
52, 67, 68, 69, 82, 83. 114, 131, 147, 164 
5 181, 198, 199, oer i en 1 
Cpa! ing in the navy 99, j 
California—admission as a State 34, 35, 51, 68, pee ote sett exportation of 34, 
83, 131; territorial government for 19, 68, | Franking privilege, abolishment of 51, 133, 180 
115, 132, 164, 165, 166, 179, 197, 214; tem- Fugitive slaves, apprehension of 34 


calfe, Mr. 34, 68, 82; Morehead, Mr. 132, 

147, 163, 213; Morse, Mr. 36, 68, 69, 165, 

914; Mullin, Mr. 66, 165 ; Muller, Mr. 19 ; 

Murphy, Mr. 35, 51, 66, 84, 163 

McQueen, Mr. member elect of South Carolina 
lakes his seat 115 

McLean, Judge, relative to card of 68 

Mail contracts ( foreign) 66 

Mail contractors disability bill 68, 180 

Map of United States ( Colton’s) order to print 34 
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Marine corps 212 
Marine hospital sites 82 
Medical staff, increase of in Army 115, 180 
Medals to foreign seamen 147 
Metcalfe, Thomas, Senator elect from Kentucky, 
admitted to a seat 82 
Memorials presented: For a road from the Mis- 
sour! river to the Pacific ocean 3 
for publication of the Monroe papers 19 
of citizens of Dist. of Columbia for suppres- 
sion of slave trade therein 68, 150 
for a railroad across Isthmus of Tehuante- 
pec 131 
for transportation of mails across Isthmus 
of Panama 132 
Mexican treaty (appro. under 12th Act of) 131, 132 
(commission of claims estab.) 196 
Mileage—of members 3, 4, 34, 35, 51, 68, 82, 
133; of officers of army 82; of messengers 
of electoral colleges 4, 19 
Military land warrants 35, 51 
Military department, classification of, &c. 180 
Minnesota territory 33, 66, 146, 180, 197, 199, 
212, 214 ms 
Mint—at San Francisco 52, 147, 166; at New 
York 199, 211, 212 i 
Messages from President: rel. to coast survey 3 
in ref. to arrest of Am. citizens in Ireland 4 
in ref. to contributions levied in Mexico 19 
in reference to conduct of Com. Storer 83 
in ref. to protocol to Mexican treaty 114 
Monroe papers 19, 180, 197 
Moorehead, James, relief of 180 
Morton Jackson, Senator elect from Florida, 
credentials presented 181 


N 
Newell, Mr. 132, 212, 214 ; Nicoll, Mr. 66, 82, 
133, 180, 212 ; Niles, Mr. 2, 3, 4, 35, 51, 52, 
66, 67, 68, 69, 82, 83, 98, 99, 115, 164, 180, 
196, 198, 199 
Naudain Arnold, case of 4 
Navy Register 51 
New Mexico (sce ** California”) 
New Hampshire Claims 181 
Norris, Moses K., Senator elect from N. Hamp- 
shire, credentials presented 197 
: O 
Oaths in certain cases 19 
Ocean tracks of Lieut. Maury 147 
Officers of Senate, repeal of mode of choosing 
100, 114 
Oregon and California, geological reconnoisance 
f 


0 

O’Reilly’s Telegraph 68 

2 

Palfrey, Mr. 36, 133, 165, 182; Pearce, Mr. 34, 
35, 68, 98, 99, 131, 132,196; Petit, Mr. 
34, 179, 213, 214; Phelps, Mr. 34, 82, 180, 
196; Pillsbury, Mr. 19; Pollock, Mr. 4, 69, 
83, 195, 212; Preston, Mr. 68, 165 ; Putnaw, 
Mr. 147, 214 

Pacheco slave case 4, 20, 34, 36, 50, 66; vote on 
67 


Panama railroad, 5, 19, 51, 83, 150 

Patent rights, relative to renewal of 165 

Patent oflice report, printing of 68, 163, 180 

Passengers, carrying of in merchant ves. 82,212 

Pay-department of the Army 66, 164, 180 

Payment for horses, &., lost in military service 
114, 181, 197 

Pensiouns—Commissioner of 19, 51; laws of ex- 
tended to certain discharged soldiers 35; 
graduation of to disabled officers and sol- 
diers 82, 133, 165; extended to widows and 
orphans created by Mexican war 114, 115 

Pension laws, relative to printing of 114 

Percival, Captain, relief of 82 

Philadelphia trigate, capture of 180 

‘Pine lands in Florida 68 

Plank road across Isthmus of Panama 196 

Ports of entry 35, 114, 115, 197, 212 

Postoge— reduction of rates of 4, 35, 51, 66, 69, 
147, 196; uniform rate of 163 

Postal arrangement with Bremen 82 

Prisoners—of war in Mexico 164; (American) 
10 Cuba 68 

Protocol jo Mexican treaty 115, 131 

President and Vice President elect of the United 
States announced 116 

Public lands—grants of and right of way through 
2, 3, 4, 51, 68, 83, 116, 132, 165, 197, 213, 


214; reduction in price of 68, 82, 165, 212; 


cession of to States 100; grants of to officers 
and soldiers of the war ui 1812 130 
Public printing 114, 212 


: ee 
Rhett, Mr. 84; Richardson, Mr. 4,51; Robin- 
on, Mr. 67; Rockwell, Mr. (of Conn.) 3, 4, 


Slave trade in the District [Golt’s resolution] 3, 


INDEX. 


19, 20, 66, 69, 82, 84, 100, 182, 195, 214; 
Roman, Mr. 165; Root, Mr. 4, 35, 69, 165 
Railroad from Mississippi to San Francisco 34 
from Rio Grande to Pacific 68 
through Texas to the Pacific 131 
Reciprocity treaties 18, 19 
Retrocession of Dist. of Columbia 2, 68 
Receipts from customs 197, 212 
Records, a bill to authenticate 165 
Revenue laws extended over California 52, 69, 
147, 167,197, 200, 214 
Registers and Receivers of Land Officers 66, 164 
Reports of Emory, Cooke, &c. 4, 19 
Resolutions of States presented—See “Anti-Sla- 
very resolutions,” 
of S. Carolina, in ref. to slavery quest. 115 
of Indiana, in reference to newspaper pos- 
tages 68 
of Florida, in ref. to slavery question 132 
of Rhode Island, for abolition of flogging 
and spirit ration in the Navy 180, 181 
of Virginia, on the subject of slavery 165 
of N. Carolina, in ref. to slavery quest. 18] 
of New York, in reference to monument to 
Gen. Herkimer 214 
Reports of Committees presented—in relation to 
bill for admission of California as a State 
34, 50 
in reference to memorial for a railroad 
across the isthmus of Panama 51, 83 
in rel. to memorial of O’Reilley 68 
in ref. to inauguration of President and Vice 
President 165, 180 
in relation to grants of lands for public im- 
provements 180 
on subject of mining and manufacturing, and 
relative to expediency of a new tarif 180 
in ref. lo a purchase of certain stocks of U. 
States 212 
in relation to regulations of Treasury Dept. 
for the storage of imported goods 212 
Ringgold, Maj., sword to nearest male relauve 34 
8 


Sawyer, Mr. 3, 4, 20, 34, 35, 36, 66, 69, 83, 165; 
Schenck, Mr. 35, 51, 52, 99, 100, 115, 132, 
179, 180, 197, 2145 Sibley, Mr. 51, 99, 146, 
212; Smart, Mr. 69; Smith, Mr. [of Conn.] 
52, 131, 180; Smith, Mr. [of Ja.] 3,19, 35, 
69, 211, 212; Smith, Mr. [Robert] 84; Sny- 
der, Mr. 165; Spruance, Mr. 164; Stanton, 
Mr. 19, 20, 83, 114, 165; Starkweather, 
Mr, 131 ; Stephens, Mr. 35, 69, 84, 98, 99, 
114, 131, 195, 213; Strong, Mr. 83, 1143 
Sturgeon, Mr. 83, 197, 199 

Sag ina w lands 3 

Scott, Major Gen., title of Lieutenant General 
conferred 147 

Seamen, shipment and discharge of 133 

Schott, Dawson and Whitney 82 

Seward, Wm. H., Senator elect from New York, 

credentials presented 147 

Shields, James, Senator elect from Illinois, cre- 

dentials presented 196 


35, 69, 83 

Slavery petitions presented 33, 34, 197 

Smithsonian Institution 132 

Soule, Pierre, Senator elect from Lousiana, cre- 
dentials presented 199 

Spirit rations, abolition of 84, 114 

Spanish vessels exempt from discriminating du- 
ties in certain cases 147 

Steam packet company of Washington, &. 3, 
4,20, 131, 132 

Standing rules, amendments to 131 

Swamp Lands in Louisiana 68, 163, 164 

Talmadge, Mr. 3, 211, 214; Thibodeaux, Mr. 
212; Thompson, Mr. (of Pa.) 4, 115, 163, 
182, 212; Thompson, Mr. (of Ia.) 4, 19, 83, 
213; Thompson, Mr. [of Ky.] 35, 132; 
Thompson, Mr. [of Miss.] 84,214; Tomp- 
kins, Mr. [of Miss.] 99; Toombs, Mr. 19, 
35, 51, 66, 69, 100, 179, 182, 195 ; Turney, 
— 68, 200; Turner, Mr. 3, 4, 35, 36, 147, 

Taylor, General, resolution of thanks to 133 

arif resolution [ Greeleg's] relative thereto 19; 
modification of 83 

Tehuantepec railroad 34 

Testimony, concerning 83 

Texas boundary line 166, 178, 213 

Transport vessels 114 

Treasury notes 182 

Underwood, Mr, 2, 3, 34, 51, 52, 82, 100, 130, 
131, 146, 164, 200; Upham, Mr. 68 

Van Dyke, Mr. 5, 180; Venable, Mr. 20, 35, 52, 
83, 84, 133, 165, 180; Vinton, Mr. 3, 4, 19, 
34, 35, 51, 52, 66, 67, 68, 83, 100, 115, 130, 
132, 163, 166, 182, 195, 197, 212, 214 


kad 
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Vice President, retirement of 181, 195; valedie- 
tory of 195; resolution of thanks to 196 
Vote of thanks to Speaker 213 
Walker, Mr. 100, 131, 132, 147, 148, 164, 180, 
199 ; Wallace, Mr. 115; Wales, Mr. 1643 
Webster, Mr. 83, 100, 114, 131, 146, 147, 
148, 149, 164, 196, 198, 199, 200; Went- 
worth, Mr. 3,19, 35, 52, 83, 99, 131, 165, 
197, 212, 213, 214; Westcott, Mr. 2, 3, 
34, 35, 51, 52, 99, 114, 132, 164, 181, 199 ; 
White, Mr. 115, 182, 212; Wilmot, Mr. 
4, 68, 131 ; Woodward, Mr. 36, 179, 180 
“ Washington papers“ 66, 180, 197 
Wales, John, Senator elect from Delaware, ad- 
mitted to seat 164 
Whitcomb, James, Senator elect from Indiana, 
credentials presented 197 
Whitney’s railroad project 83 
Widows and orphans of officers, &e. 132 
Wisconsin delegate, rel. to admis. of 19, 20, 51 
Wisconsin territory, appropriation for 66 
Wisconsin, grant of military reservation to 212 
Yeas and Nays :—Jn Senate 
On amendment of Mr. Dayton to amend- 
ment of Mr. Walker providing a tempo- 
rary government for the Territories ac- 
quired from Mexico 164 
On amendment of Mr. Walker, as above 
stated 164 
On amendment to appropriation bill for a 
Minister to Chili 164 
On adoption of amendment of Mr. Walker 
to Civil and Diplomatic Appropriation 
bill, providing a temporary government 
for territories acquired from Mexico 130 
On amendment of Mr. Rusk to amendment 
extending benefits of habeas corpus act to 
Mexican territories 182 
On motion to take up the House of Repre- 
sentatives bill for the establishment of a 
territorial government in California 197 


Yeas and Nays :—In House of Representatives : 


On laying on table bill to establish a territo- 
rial government in California 165 

On passage of bill to establish a territorial 
government in California 166 

On motion to recede from disagreement to 
amendment of Senate (Mr. Walker's) to 
Civil and Diplomat. appropriation bili 213 


Yulee, Mr. 2, 67, 68, 130, 132, 181, 196, 199,200 


— 
UNITED STATES SENATE, 


Atchison, David R., chosen President pro tem. of 
Senate 227, 260 
Arrangements for inauguration of Prest. elect 227 
Cherokee memorial 246, 260 
Dickinson, Hon. Rodolphus—death announced 260 
“ Emigrant tax law” decision, printing of 260 
Inauguration of Vice President, 227 
Johnson, Mr., of Md., resignation of 228 
Journal of Captain Cooke 246 ' 
Letter of Cierk of House of Representatives an- 
nouncing death of Hon. R. Dickinson 260 
New Senators, quali. and admitted to seats, 227, 228 
Pearce, James Alfred, appina Regent of Smith- 
sonian Institution + whe 
Regents of Smithsonian Institution 228 
lutions preseated : 
in reference to instructions to Mr. Bancroft con- 
cerning Navigation Laws, 223 ; 
Sel. Committee, making void, the election of 
James Shields 228 
for purchase of Mayo’s work on Treasury De- 
partment 260 
authorising the employment of the messengers, 
&c. during the recess 
authorising the employment of B. F. Brown as 
a clerk 260 j 
authorising the printing of 5000 copies of the 
opinions of the Judges of the Supreme Court 
in e Emigrant Tax” case 260 
rel. to death of Hon. Rodolphus Dickinson 260 
requesting the transmission by the Sec, of State, 
of all the papers relating to the application of 
John Rodgers 261 
requiring the Sec. of Senate to pay to Thomas 
eters the amount therein mentioned for ser- 
vices 261 
Shields, James—case of 227 i 
committee—report of select committee 225 ; let- 
ter of resignation offered 245; adoption of reso- 
lution making void his election 260 
Steam Navigation 246 
Yeas and Nays: On laying on the table the resolu- 
tion reported by the Committee making void 
election of James Shields 243 
On motion to postpone the consideration of the 
foregoing resolution until next day 245 
On motion, by Mr. rwood, to amend the 


ion, by Mr. 280 wood, to ame 
G e nla Nee C Y . rore- 


going resolution 260 89 


228; referred to select 
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first twelve volumes, and 
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Vol. 50 inclusive, 
from Vol. 51 to Vol. 73, With index, can 


from Vol. 13 to 
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We enter this morning upon the 


tion of the seventy-fifth volume of th 
and with encouraging prospects. 


30 it will continue to be 
tor to render it a 
of the events 


ments and 
mecessary to speak. 
list has always 


telligent readers. 
vate and public. 


faithful and impart 
of the times, 
facts as will tend 
-Of the practical utility of suc 
Its importanc 
tested by an experience ‘of more than 
years, during which period upon its 
been enrolled 

It is found in most 
libraries of our own 


„the o 


of 


and in many abroad; and has ever been 


as a faithful chronicle, 


statesman, historian, poli 
der, for present use and 


to preserve iu nationality o 
a per 
and to give it 
all the energies 
shall be exerted. 
t of its design, and 
reference to its conduct, 


ding all discussions of 
tinue its usefulness, 


public favor and confidence, 


abilities of the editor 


With this brief statemen 


of our determination in 
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publica- 


e * REGISTER,” 
As it hás been, 
bject of the Edi- 
ial record 
and of such docu- 
to elucidate these. 
h a work, 
e has 
thirty-seven 
subscription 
every class of in- 


it is un- 
been 


the pri- 
country, 
garded 


indispensable to the 


tician, and general rea- 


future reference. 
f character, by exclu- 
sonal nature,—to con- 
a claim to 


And 


and 


it is respectfully submitted to the public, usking 


that we shall be allowed as we may p 


rove.” 


A title page and copious table of contents will 


accompany each volume. 


TERMS.—The terms 
from the first of January, 
to ne 


annum, in advance, 
to former subscribers, 


of the REGISTER,” 
will be Four DOLLARS, 
w subscribers; and 
who shall remit payment 


foi the current year before the first of February— 


otherwise Five 
copies will be 


gent to one address, 
and seven copies, 
free of postage. 


upou 


seribers may remit by mail at our risk, 


pent bills of any of the sound ban 


in which they reside, or 


Jill be received in payment. 
Of five dollars is made fox a 
-the balance will be credited to. 


scription. 


Accounts at Rio 
Nov., render it pretty 
Minister would not 


DoLrLars will be charged. Three 


the re- 
on the 

Sub- 
and cur- 


ks of the State 


of the adjoining States, 


from Buenos Ayres to 
certain that the 
pe received, and 


blockade would be renewed. 


Coast SURVEY ON THE Pacir 


thur, of the U.5. Navy, 


has been appoin 


When a remittance 
single subscription, 
next year's sub- | P 


the 22d 
British 
that the 


ic. —Lieut. M. Ar- 


ted to the 


PAST— THE PRESENT— FOR THE FUTURE. 


— — — — 


command of the expedltion now in course of pre- 
paration to proceed to Oregoh and California. 
The Cutter Ewing and a brig, purchased for the 
purpose, will compose the expedition. 
„ Dee 

Morse.— Our: countryman, 
Mr. S. F. Morse, has received a valuable present 
from as a testimony 
of his approbation of his system of telegraphing. 
The present consists of a gold brooch, set with 
about 200 diamonds. decoration of tha 
« Order of Glory,” called the Nichau Istakar,“ 
and is of the second class, thé Sultan wearing 
the first. The duties upon it were 5120. 


left New Or- 
having on 


The steamship, Fatcon, 
leans on the 14th ult., 
General Persifer 
ral Adair (Collector of the port of-Oregon) ; Judge 
Bryant, (Chief Justice of Oregon); 
(Secretary of State of Oregon); Mr. Van Voor- 
bees, (U. S. Mail Agent in California) ; Major 
Fitzgerald, Major Ogden, Major Canby, Capt. 
Faliott, of the U. 8. Army; Mr. Bronson, (Mail 
Agent in Oregon) ;-and about two hundred other 


passenger, en route ſor Caliſornia and Oregon. 
e 


QLAVES iy THE NoRTHERN Srates.— The num- 
ber of slaves, at the period of taking the last cen- 
sus, was a8 follows : ng 

in New Hampshire, 
in Connecticut, 17; in 
Jersey, 674; in Pennsylvania, 64; 
Indiana, 3; 19 Illinois, 231; io Wisconsin, 11; 
in fowa, 16. In these states slavery had not been 
totally 1840, although no new slaves 
could be intraduced. The masters were obliged | 
to sustain such of their slaves 38 would nol, owing 


1; in Rhode Island, 5 3 
New York, 4; in New 
in Ohio, 


Ai the 1021 section, 


3; in P 


(The 174th wile deserves the soubriquet 


Three miles west of Port Jervis, the road 
crosses the Delaware river and Delaware and 
Hudson canal. 800 feet long, and 
the grede line is forty feet above low water. 
The arches are feet span, $us- 
tained on piers of masonry, 

ter, which rise from the rapids above the 
house rocks, presenting a massive and imposing 
This work cost 475,000. The 86th 
87th, and 89th sections, are rematkable for the 
immense amount of rock excavation : 
yards 
for the rails. 

a shelf one hundred feet above the On 
one side is 2 sustaining wall ninety feet high, 
containing 16,000 yards of stone work, and on 
the other a precipice. face of rock has been 
cut down on the 86th section 115 feet: The cost 
of thesethree miles was 000. 

Schotrola Creek is crossed by a bridge, seventy- 
five feet above the stream. o 

On'section 95, the road crosses the Lacka- 
waxen River. on a bridze 450 feet Jong. 
the. road, after a short 
turn in Pennsylvania, comes back. to its own 
State by recrossing ine Delaware on 8 bridge 580 
feet long · 

At Calicoon creek, there is 8 bridge over the 
east branch of the Delaware. UN section 163 
there is another ; and a third bridge over. the 
main Delaware river at Deposit. Allpepecimens 
of building. : 

On section 170, is the summit 
Delaware and Susquehanna river, and here we 
formidable cut. The line 
notch in the dividing 
cut presents to the eye a roc 
s the most 


d on 


between the 


ridge; and the 
ezcavation of 
costly work on 


Here the road crosses the 


picturesque section. 
vottom of 


Cascade Ravine, 170 feet above the 


to incapacilude for service OF other causes, ac- 275 
feat heit freedom papers. ithe gull, ona bridge of a single arch, of 449 feet 
l span, with a rise ol filty feet. A 
F 5 The width ol the poad way is 34 feet; and for 
Ai 99 ak : is spr 
CHOLERA AT New ORLEANS. On the 200 ult. sustaining the lateral pressure, the arch is sprung 
the deaths in the Charity Hospital were zan | from the solid rock, Of cach side. The great 


new cases admitted, 41. The interments in the 
city on the same day from Cholera cases were | 9. 

A Jetter dated on the 23d, says: 
has paralysed business. 
Our hotels 
are gone. Within two 
ken not only the poor and 
our best citizens.” On that day there were 
deaths in the Charity Hospital. 

The Captains, of steamboats on the western 


days the epidemic has ta- 


, ( 
waters state. that it was impossible to get crews | 1g6 feet in the 
Orleans, on account of fears of the Cho- | 150 fcet each. . 


for New 
lera. í s 
A despatch, dated on the 28th, says that the 
disease was abating, 


son, by an excursion of the Directors 
and their guests, Q7th ult. — 
enthusiasm prevailed along the whole 
the arrival of the cars at the 
the route was greeted by the liveliest sensations of 
The benefits which 
this roa 
passes are incalculable even at the present, 


when extended to me Western Lakes, and through upon and near Grand 


the insulated counties of southern 
will defy arithmetical calculation. 


cannot be conceived from any description to be | ber receive 
7e subjoin | some 
from one of the New York | come civilized, a8 they are 


fully be seen. 
a brief description 


prints: 


appreciated, it must 


“The Cholera | 
to an enormous extent. | 
are nearly vacant ; all that could leave | 


exposed, but some of | 
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section is a bridge 


AND ERIE RAUNOAD.— This road | visible in the 


was formally opened for travel as far as Bing- | will be of 
me Hud- | will be visible in the western : 
of the road | and the northwestern portion of North America. 


line, and and will 


Valley is about 


stone viaduct over (he Starvece 
The 


twenty-five miles east Of Piegiam pion. 


fine work 1s 1200 feet long, ghd rises about 110 
fect above we Starucca Cree k. Tiere are 
eighteen semi-circular arolles of hity feet span, 


supported by appropriate piers and abuiments- 

There is another viaduct al the Iich sachon, 
450 feet long, and between fifty and sixty feet 
above Canaw acta al Lanesborongh. At the 139th 
800 feet long, Over the Aus- 
Jne of the Spans of this bridge’ 


cleat 5 


ur hanna. 


a ee 
Ec ipses M 1849.— lu the, year 1849, there 
will be four eclipses—tw0 of the sun, and two 
of the moon» One of tne lunar eclipses will be 
United States. The first eclipse 
the sun, on the 92d of February, and 
portions © Asia, 


Í 8ıh of March, 
be visible throughout the United States. 
ae third will be a total 


various poha os the 17ih of August, and the fourth an eclipse o 


oon on the 2d of Soptember—both luvisi- 


will result to the ble in the United States: 


ů ä — — 
Tur Orrowa TRIBE OF Jnotans, of Michigan, 
River, were recently paid 
Rapids. The amount 
about $13,000. The tribe con- 
and the wbole num” 
922.500 this year. 1t is stated that 
few of the tribe are in a fair way to be- 
buying farms aud Ul- 


aid them wus 
1,720 persons, 


ling the soil. 


— . 


there ute ſour others of - 


a 


ue 
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JstumUs or TEHUANTEPEC.— The immense im- 
por'auce with which our possessions on the Pa 
cific coast have been so suddenly invested, is 
exciling universal speculation in regard to the 
. speediest mode of communication between the 

two oceans. The merits of the various routes 

have been already briefly discussed in the Tri- 
bune, and we have referred to the superior ad- 
vantages which the Isthmus of Tehuantepec sp- 
peared to possess over all other routes. Our 

Views are farther confirmed by the following ad- 

ditional facts, communicated to us by a gentie- 

man who resided for sixteen years on the River 

Coatzacoalcos, and is familiar with every part of 
the route: 

“ Jt is now important to be ascertained which 
is the best and most feasible route, not only for 
the transmission of the mail, but for the convey- 
ance of passengers and government stores in 
California. The Panama route is now spoken 
of, and is brought up before Congress for its ac- 
tion. By that route, the U. S. Mail can be car- 
ried to San Franeisco in about forty days at pre- 
sent, end passengers may reach our California 
and Oregon possessions at an expense of about 

9450. All the peculiar advantages of that route 
have been already communicated to the public 
by those interested. I will now call the public 
attention to a much shorter and cheaper route: 
the Isthmus of Tehuantepec. By looking at the 
map of Mexico, you will find the mouth of the 
Coatzacoalcos River, situated in N. lat. 18 deg. 

Jt is navigable for ocean steamers abobt twenty 

miles from its mouth, its general course is due 

south, and itis navigable for small steamers to 
within fifty miles of the Pacific Ocean. 

The continent is just two degrees wide, say 
one hundred and thirty miles. On the Pacitic 
coast is the city of Tehuantepec, about three 
leagues distant trom the port of San Francisco, 
a lake or inlet of the Pacific Ocean, which, it.is 
said, affords sufficient water for large vessels to 
enter. The writer of this article resided on the 

“banks of the Co&tzacoajcos sixteen years, and 
crossed continent some fifty times; he there - 
feels himself competent to give a practical opin- 
ion upon the subject. - 

If -a partial arrangement was made with the 
Mexican Government, the United States Mail 
could. at present be transported across the Conii- 
nent, frum Coatzacoalcos to Tehuantepec, in 
from 60 to 72 hours; and at a trifling expense 
the raad could be shortened 80 as io bring those 
two points Within 36 hours of each other. A 
line of smali steamers, such as are used on the 
Ohio river, would enab:e passengers to cross the 
Continent in 43 hours or less. Merchandise 
would, With the actual condition of the roada, 
require some six or eight 48) s for its transporta- 
tion. | will now sum I time that would be 
required to carry mn from N. Orleans 10 
Ban Francisco ig: Onder existing cir- 


iff 


& 


cumstances, pr h partial arrangement was 
made with Mere: From New Orleans to 
gregh yi s; thence to Tehuantepec 
or the prof Su Fenneisco, 72 hours; making, 
in the » 6 days and 18 hours—say 7 


doys.. ” the Mexican port of Tehuantepec 
of Ska Francisco, to our San Francisco in Cali 
foroia, s 12 days; making in all 19 days. 
Praciecal men, by looking at the map, can de- 
“eide, whelher the time | have allowed for the 
ocean navigstion is sufficient, In regurd to the 
transil across the continent, I"apeak from posi- 
tive knowledge. 
reat the American people, and 1 beg you will lay 
the facts belore them. | will illustrate the posi- 
tion | have here assumed, by facts and proofs 
which cannot fail to convince our Goverpment 
that the route lo Tehuantepec is dy fer preſeru- 
ble, in every point of view, to that of Chagres 
and Panama. A railroad cau be built tor 510, 
000, VUO, whith would bring the two oceans u lin- 
in five hours of each vtber.”—(N. F. Tribune. 


—...—— . —— — 


National Affairs. 


— . — 


~ 


1 The death of ChARLxEs McVean, whose 
appointment by the President to the office of Uni- 
ted States’ Attorney for the Eastern district of 
New York, and confirmation by the Senate, was 
noted in last week’s Register, is announced as 
having occurred at New York on the 21st inst. 
Mr. F. F. Marbury, the Assistant Attorney, has 
been requestéd to perform the duties of attorne 

until the vacancy is filled. 


This subject eannot but inte- 


Treaty WITH YHE Srocxsawor IxDIANS.— 
The Green Bay Advocate announces the negotia- 
tion of a purchase, by Morgan L. Martin, Esq., 
appointed Commissioner for that purpose on the 
part of tbe United States, from the Stockbridge 
tribe of Indians, of their valuable and partially 
improved reservation, on the east side of Lake 
Winnebago. 

— — 


DIPLOMATIO. 


The President of the United States has 
recognized Anx AUD Casare LATANTLA DE, as Con- 
sular Agent of the French Republie ſor the port 
of Monterey, in Upper California. 


CHINESE Dirricctty.—The disagreement be- 
tween our Commissioner and the Chinese Impe- 
tial Commissioner, which was noticed a short 
time ago under the Diplomatic head, arose from 
the insolent reply of the Seu toa note from Mr. 
Davis, who asked for the appointment of another 
day for official reception, by reason of having 
been detained by adverse winds on his way to 
Canton for that purpose. The answer of Mr. 
Davis to the Seu's reply is thus given in one of 
the India papers: = 

“ I shall wait a few days more for an apology, 
and if that is withheld, 3t remains with me to de- 
cide whether at once to blockade the river or to 
proceed to the northward to see what I can do 
there. The Plymouth and Freble, (ships of war,) 
now here; and the Oh io, line-of-battle-ship ; the 
Dolphin, 10-gun brig; and the Princeton, stea- 
mer, shortly expected, afford ample means to 
enforce my demands. 

The New York Courier says :— We have seen 
a letter in which a belief is expressed that the 
difficulty would be adjusted to their mutual satis- 
faction. ' 

— — 
ARMY. 
3LF Major General Games has-received or- 
dera from the President, to repair to the Western 
division of the army to be ready to assume the 
command of it whenever Gen. Taylor’s resigna- 
tion shall create a vacancy there. 


IF Brevet Major General Wonrn, en route 
to assume the command of the department assign- 
ed to him, embracing the Southern frontier, has 
arrived at New Orleans, with his staff. 


IF Brevet Brigadier General Harney was 
awaiting the arrival of General Worth some 
days. He is recovering from his recent illness, 
and hopes to resume the command of the second 
Dragoons at an early period. 


The one hundred and fifty recruits, at- 
tached to companies C and G, of the second Dra- 
goons, recently from Philadelphia, under com- 
mand of Lieut Col. Hardee, had reached .their 
place of destination, Fort Brown. 


General Brooxe and staff arrived at Pen- 
sacola, on the 12th ult., and was received at Fort 
Pickens du the following day with the honor due 
his rank. On the morning of the 15th, be left 
for Tampa Bay. ' 

Disposition or Troops in Texas.—U. S. Dra- 
goons.—One company at the station formerly oc- 
cupied by Captain Ross; ome at Conner’s station; 
one at McCulloch’s station ; and one on the river 
Medina, where Capt. B. F. Hill's company was 
stationed. In addition, there is to. be one com- 
pany of Infantry, half mounted, posted at Frede- 
vicksburg, un the Pierdenalls, and another at Waf- 
field’s station, also half mounted. 

— 0 
NAVY. 

F The U. S. sloop-of-war, GERMANTOWN, 
artived at St. Jobn, P. R., 10th ult., and was ex- 
pected at Mayaguez on the 15th. She was the 
only American ship of war which had visited the 
out-posts of the island for seven years. 

Valparaiso, Sept. 25, 1848.—The U. S. sloop- 
of-war, Sr. Mary’s, arrived here on the 29th of 
August, in fiſty-nine days from Rio, which she 
left on the 2nd of July. The St. Mary’s, it was 
expected, would leave Valparaiso, on the Ist Oc- 
tober, bound to Callao, thence to Mazatlan, and 
Monterey. 


The Presze, sloop, Com. Glynn, with 


|now in Dry Dock 


Commodore Geisinger as passenger, atrived at 
Macao on the 23d inst. from the Sandwich Is- 
lands, and with the Pl ruOUrn, is now at Whem- 
poa. 

I Rio de Janeiro. Oct. 29, 1848.—U. S. 
Brazil Squadron, Commodore Storer :—U. S. fri- 
gate Brandywine, Capt. Charles Boarman; U. 8. 
ship St. Louis, Commander H. H. Cocke; U. S. 
brig Perry, Lieut. Commanding J. A. Davis,—at 
Montevideo. The U. S. steamer, Alleghany, 
Lieut. Commanding Hunter, sailed for the Medi- 
terranean on the 19th October. 


The U.S. steam-frigate, Misstesrprt, is 
undergoing repairs, and the 
sloop-of-war, VAxpALIa, is rebuilding at the Navy- 
yard. | 

The magnificent first class war-steamer, being 
constructed at the Nayy-yard, is nearly planked 
up, and will be nearly three hundred feet in 
length and proportionably large in other respects. 
The machinery for her is being made at the Gos- 
port Foundry. The Navy-yard is very much im- 
proved in its general appearance, a large number 
of laborers are employed and much work is done 
under the efficient Commandant and officers sta- 
tioned there.—.WNorfolk Beacon. 


L Lieut. Shields and nine individuals from 
the U.S, ship, Jamestown, of the African Squad- 
ron, arrived at New Orleans, in the barque Flo- 
rence, in 26 days from Madeira. 


The U.S. frigate, St. Lawrence, was 
at Southampton on the 3rd ult. . 


The U. S. sloop-of-war, Saratoaa, was 
at Sacrificios, on the 2nd of December. 
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ABSTRACT OF PROCEEDIN Gs. 
Friday, December 22, 1848. 


Iw Senatx.—Petitions were presented and re- 
ſerred. 

Mr. Johnson, of La., obtained leave to intro- 
duce a bill granting to the State of Louisiana · a 
quantity of land for internal improvement. Read 
twice, and referred to Committee on Pudlie 
Lands. 

Mr. Benton was excused, on his own motion, 
from serving as Chairman of the Committee on 
Military Affairs, and Mr. Davis was appointed 
chairman in his stead. - 


Retrocession of the District.—On motion of Mr. 
Douglass, the Committee on the District of Co- 
lumbia were instructed to inquire into the expe- 
diency and propriety of the retrocession of said 
‘district to the State of Maryland. 

On motion, it was resolved that when the Se- 
nate adjourus, it will adjourn to meet on Tues- 
day next. | 

After the passage of sume resolutions of in- 
struction and inquiry, the Senate took up tLe 
calendar of private bills. 


Everglades. —The bill to authorize the draining 
of the everglades in the State of Florida was un- 
der consideration. 3 

Mr. Yulee moved to strike out that portion of 
the bill which required the State of Florida to 
make this improvement,— which was opposed by 
Mr. Westcott. The amendment was disagreed to. 

Messrs. Niles and Clarke were opposed to the 
bill. Mr. Niles said it was no trifle that was as- 
ked of the general government. One million of 
acres of the public domain was, according to the 
provisions of the bill, to be given to the State of 
Florida, in order to aid ber in the proposed im- 
provement. The giſt, toa certain extent, was 
free and unconditional. No pledges were asked 
— no securities required. Before this vast tract 
of land was voted away, would it not be as well, 
asked Mr. Niles, that guarantees be given that 
the work would be cammenced and completed 
within a reasonable pericd? Under the provi- 
sions of the present bill, there was neither pro- 
tection nor redress for government. The lands 
once out of. the possession of government, the 
work might or might not be completed—and in 
case of the latter contingency, no redress could 
be obtained. He hoped that Senators would pro- 
ceed cautiously in this matter. 

Mr. Underwood, of Kentucky, spoke at some 
length in opposition to the bill. He was opposed 
to everything in the-shape of partial legislation. 


+ 
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Virginia had her swamps, South Carolina her 
marshes, as.well as Florida her everglades. It 
was a very desirable thing that these waste lands 
should be reclaimed—and he was therefore in fa- 
vor of extending the benefits of the bill now be- 
fore the Senate. He would recommend the sur- 
veying and exploring, not merely all the swamp 
lends and everglades of Florida, but all the 
swamp lands afd everglades of every State in 
the Union. He thought that at this time, when 80 
many calls were made upon Congress for aid and 
assistance—that the interests of the country re- 
quired some general system of internal improve- 
ments. 

Messrs. Benton, Downs, Westcott, and Henry 
Johnson, followed, advocating the passage of the 
bill at considerable length. They were opposed 
to an extensive system of internal improvements 
at the expense of the general government. The 
bill before thy Senate, it was argued, partook 
more of a national than a local character. It 
would be the means of ſacilitat'ng the operations 
of commeree—of lessening the dangers of our 
coast navigation, and thereby eaving a vast 
amount of property. Besides, the lands in ques- 
tion were now nearly worthless, and by giving 
away a portion of this unsaleable property, it en- 
sured the completion of a work which made the 
balance of positive and great value. l 

The bill was further debated, without a vote 
being taken. 

lı was then moved that the Senate go into Ex- 
ecu:ive Session, which motion was agreed to. 


House or Repaxsentatives.—Mr. Tallmadge 
presented the memorial of George Wilkes, of 

ew York, fof the construction of a road from 
the Missouri river to the Pacific Ocean. 

The House then proceeded to the considera- 
tion of private bills, — a large number of which 
were reported upon and passed. 

The Speaker presented communications, as 
follows: From the Secretary. of the Treasury, 
furnishing statistics of coal, required by a reso- 
Jution of the House ; also, from the Postmaster 
General, with the report of Mr. Hobbie, called 
for by a resolution; also, from the Secretary oi 
War, transmitting copy o. Order No. 172,” is- 
sued at mouth of Rio Grande on the Tih. July 
last, by command of General Wool; also, a bei- 
fer from the Secretary of State, furnishing re- 
turns of Collectors of Customs, of the numbers 
of seamen registered in the several ports of en- 
try of the United States. 

Laid on the table, and ordered to be printed. 

The Committee on Printing reported a bill in 
favor of the Clerk of the House furnishing the 

members wilh the customary number of books. 

A warm debate ensued, but the report was. fi- 

- nally adopted, and the House adjourned until to- 
morrow. 


Saturday, December 23. 


House or Representatives.—On motion of 
Mr. Kockwell, of Conn., the Huuse was resolved 
into Committee of the Whole on the State of the 
Union, for the consideration of the private calen- 
dar. 

On motion of Mr. Meade, the President of the 
United States was instructed to transmit to the 
House, if not incompatible with the public inte- 
resis, the correspondence of George W. Gordon, 
late, and Gorham Parks, the present Consul ol 
the United States st Rio de Janeiro, with the 
Department of State, on the subject of the Afri- 
can Slave Trade; also, any unpublished corres- 
pondence on the same subject by the Hon. Hen- 
ry A. Wise, our late minister to Brazil. 

The House thea adjourned until Wednesday 

next. 


Tuesday, December, 26, 1843. 


In Senatre.—'the Hon. David Aichison, of 
Missouri, was appointed President of ine Senate, 
125 tempore, in the absenee of the Vice Presi- 

ent. 

The credentials of Augustus C. Dodge, and 
George W. Jones, elected Senators trom the State 
of luwa, having been presented, they were duly 
qualitied, and admitted to seats. 

On motivo of Mr. Allen, the Senate proceeded 
to ascertain the classes in which the Senators 
frou: lowa shall be inserted, in conformity with 
the resolution of the 14th of May, 1789, and as 
the Constitution provides, 

Mr. Jones drew the longest term, ending on 
the 3d of March, 1853, and Mr. Dodge the shor- 
teat lerm, ending on the 3d of March, 1849. 

The Secretary laid before tho Senate a com- 
munication from the Treasury Department, con- 
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taining a report from the Commissioner of the 
General Land Office, which was ordered to be 
peinted. 

Several memorials were presented and re- 
ferred. 5 

Mr. Davis, of Mississippi, obtained leave to 
introduce a bill granting to the State of Missis- 
sippi a right of way and donation of the public 
lands, for the purpose of locating and construc- 
ting a railway from Brandon to Montgomery, in 
Alabama; which was read twice and referred to 
Committee on Public Lands. 

Sundry private bills from’ the House of Rep- 
resentatives, were twice read, and referred. 

Resolutions of inquiry and instruction, from 
Messrs. Niles Felch and Underwood, were presen- 
ted and agreed to. i 

Saginaw Lands —The bill to provide for the 
sale of lands purchased by the United States 
Írom the Saginaw tribe of Chippewa Indians, in 
the State of Michigan, was considered, read a 
third time, and passed. : 

On motion of Mr. Undertoood, the bill for the re- 
lief of Colonel Robert Wallace, aid-de-camp to 
General William Hull, was considered, read a 
third time and passed. 

The Senate then proceeded to the considera- 
tion of executive business. 


Wednesday, December 27, 1848. 


In Senate.—Mr. Benton, agreeably to previ- 
ous notice, introduced a bill to establish an ad- 
ditional Land Office in, Missouri, which was twic 


read and referred. 


Mr. Benton also. obtained the unanimous con- 
sent of the Senate to introduce a bill to con- 
tinue, for thirty years from the lst of January, 
1849, the present charter, which will then expire, 
of the Washington, Alexandria and Georgetown 
Steam Packet Company. The bill was read 
twice, and Mr. Benton asked that it might now 
be put upon its passage, as the period when the 
present charter would expire was fast approach- 
Ing. : R * 

Some objections being made, on account of 


a want of information on the subject, the bill 


was informally passed over for the present. 

Mr. Dodge, of lowa, agreeably to previous no. 
lice, introduced a bill to run and make the nor- 
thera boundary of lowa; read twice and refer- 
red. < 

Mr. Cameron's resolution, submitted some days 
since, calling on the Secretary of War for in- 
formation in reference to the affairs of the 
Cherokees west of the Mississippi, as connec- 
ted with the treaty of August, 1846, and the sub- 
sequent proceedings thereunder, came up in or- 
der; but, at lhe suggestion of Mr. King, was 
laid over-in consequence of the absence of Mr. 
Cameron. 

On motion of Mr. Benton, the joint resolution 
directing the proper accounting officers to audit 
and settle the accounts of Major R. M. Baker, 
of the ordnance corps, according to the decision 
of the Secretary of War in 1823, was taken up, 
read the third time, and passed. 

Mr. Jefferson Davis submitted a resolution, 
which was adopted, directing the Secretary of 
the Treasury to cause to be prepared and com- 
municated to the Senate a statement of the ex- 
pense und results of the Coast Survey, from the 
time of its commencement in 1807 to the period 
of its suspension; and also of the expense and 
results from 1844 to the present time, under the 
present superintendent. # i 


Mr. Bradbury moved that the Senate proceed 


to the consideration of bills ou the private calen- 
dar; but, on motion of Mr. Johnson, of Louisi- 
ana, a bill was taken up to authorise the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury, with the approbation of 
ihe Attorney General, to purchase lor the Uni- 
ted States the interest of Bailie Peyton in the 
tract of land on which the lighti- house stands at 
the Southwest Pass at the muuth of the Miasis- 
sippi river. 

A debate ensued, in which Messrs. Johnson, of 
Louisiana, Dix, Davis, of Mass., Bright, Nies, 
Clayton, Downs and Bradbury participated; and 
the vill was then informally passed over. 

A message was received irom the President, 
coumunicating, in compliance with a resolution 
of the 19ıh instant, a statement of the annual ex- 
penditurés for the Coast Survey. 


House or Representatives.—The Speaker 
announced as the first thing in order, the busi- 
ness on the Speaker’s table, to wit: Mr. Stew- 
ard’s motion to re-consider the vole passing Mr. 
Gott’s resolution, prohibiting all traffic in sla ves 
in the District of Columbia. 


; 3 


Mr. Stewart, of Michigan, being entitled to ine 
floor, addressed the House at length in opposi- 
tion to all agitation on the subject of abolishing 
slavery, whether that agitation came from the 
Nerth or the South—the East or the West. No 
good couid come from it, and much evil might 
result from an excited state of public feeling. 

In regard to the abolishment of slavery in the 
Distriet of Columbia, he soid that was a question 
which the people of the District should settle 
themselves—they were the interested partes 
and to a certain extent their wishes should 
be consulted. When slavery was abolished in 
the now free States, the wishes of the people on 
that subject were first ascertained by a direct 
vote; and it was a matter of sheer justice that 
the people of the District should have some voice 
in the disposition oſ a question in which they 
had such a deep pecuniary interest. As they de- 
cided, whether for or against the continuance of 
slavery in their District, so it should be—there 
the question should rest. 

For his on part he abhorred the institution of 
slavery—uits very name, he seid, was repugnant 
to all his feelings as a man; but for all that—de- 
testing as he did the system—and conscious of 
the moral and political evils which it entailed 
upon those who countepanced or supported it, he 
was not clearly of the opiniou that Congress had 
the right or the power to destroy or take away 
what was deemed and recognized as property by 
the people of the District of Columbia. He 
would, therefore, he said, offeran amendment to 
Mr. Golt's resolution, which would embody, in a 
measure, the views he hau just expressed. 

Mr. Vinton moved to posipone the considera- 
tion of the question for two weeks. i 

Mr. Wentworth said that the question had al- 
ready been sufficiently debated, and the views of 
members pretty well ascertained, and he would, 
therefore; move io lay the motion to reconsider 
on the table. 5 
A division was called for, and decided in the 
negalive—yeas, 88; nays, 108;—so Mr. Went- 
worth’s motion was lost. 

Mr. Smith, of Indiana, proposed an amendment 

to Mr. Golt’s resolation, u hich was read for infor- 
mation, instructing the Committee on the District 
of. Columbia, to inquire into the expediency of 
framing a law, prohibiting the sale of slaves in 
the District that were. bruught from States for 
that purpose. f 

Mr. Vinton renewed his motion to postpone the 
consideration of the question for two weeks, 
which was catried. 
` Mr. Sawyer rose to a question of privilege, and 
referred at some length, to a publication in the 
New York Tribane, in which he, among other 
members, had been accused, he said, of char- 
ging and receiving illegal mileage. He proceed- 
ed io vindicate himself, and to show that he had 
received no more than it had been customary to 
allow, and that the distance bad been calculated 
by the committee on mileage, in the same way 
as had been thatof other members from Ohio; 
and upon the same kind of information. 


[Note.—The publication in the Tribune, alluded 
to in the remarks of Mr. Sawyer, is a table re- 
cording the name of each member of Congress 
at the last session, the number of miles charged 
by him as travelled in coming to and going from 
Congress, the amount of mileage paid therefor, 
and the distance of the residence of each mem- 
ber from Washington asset down in the official 
list of post offices. The table foots up as fol-. 
lows :— 
Number of extra miles charged by 


Representatives. 59,030 
Number of extra miles charged by 
Senators, 18,602 
— 

Total extra miles, 77,698 
Extra mileage of the House, $47,223 80 
Extra mileage of the Senate, 14,831 40 

Tota] extra mileage, $62,105 20 ö 


Mr. Green, of the Committee on Mileage, at- 
tempted to explain his course and the course 
adopted by the Committee. He gave it as his 
belief, that it was not Mr. Greeley’s object to 
charge fraud upon the members, in taking what 
had been termed an excess of mileage, but to 
show the necessity for changing a law which he 
considered defective. 

Mr. Turner, of IIlinois, one of the members 
implicated most seriously by the accusation in 
the Tribune, spoke at considerable length; and 
with much severity, upon the course of that pa- 
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per in this matter, and pronounced the whole 
article a tissue of misrepresentation and false- 
hood. . 

At the conclusion of his remark3, Me. Turner 
offered a eeries of resolutions, instructing the 
Committee on Mileage 1o inquire and report. 
firs:, whether, during the present Congress, ary 
greater mileage than usual has been received by 
any member; and if so, by whom, how, and in 
what manner it has been computed ; and in what 
manner and by whom allowed? Secondly. 
Whether the publication of the New York Tri- 
bune, under the name and authority of Horace 
Greeley, a member of this House, does not 
amount toan allegation of fraud against most o 
the members of this House, and if so, whether 
the charge be true or false? Thirdly. Authori- 
zing the Committee to send for persons and pa- 


rs. 

Mr. Turner thereupon moyed the previous 
question. 

Mr. Thompson, of Ia., moved to lay the reso- 
lutions on the table; which motion was nega- 
tired by a vote of 28 to 128. 

. Mr. Greeley then asked and obtained permis- 
sion to make an explanation. Mr. Greeley ad- 
dressed the House at some length, in explauation 
of the article in the Tribune, the mode in which 
the information had been obtained, and the mo- 
tives which had induced the publication, there 
being no imputation of illegal charges by the 
members made in this article. His object, he 
said, in giving publicity to these facts, was to 
save money to the treasury, by procuring such 
an altera tion in the law as would cut down the 
charges made by members for mileage. - 

In reply to an inquiry by Mr. Turner, whether he 
(Mr. Greeley) was the author of the article, Mr. 
G. said that the compiler of the published tables 
was a former Clerk in the Post Office Depart- 
meot, now inthe employ of the Tribune here, 
but were prepared under Mr. Greeley’s direc- 
tions. FTne accompanying- remarks were his 
own. He had*taken the nearest for the mem- 
ber’s residences, and calculated the honest dis- 
tances by the shortest post routes from theuce 
to the capitol at Washington. The differences 
were not stated to arise from a deviation from 
the legal route, but from what would be the le- 
gal route if the shortest was adopted. 

Mr. King, of Georgia, said that he had al- 
ways refused to give any distance, but bad left 
tbat to the committee on mileage. 

Mr. Sawyer remarked that great injustice had 
been done him by this publication. He had been 
accused of charging fur 300 miles furthes than 
his colleagues. Why was (his? 

-Mr. Greeley said that his particular case had 
not been taken into consideration at all. What 
he desired was that the true and equitable route 
should be fixed by law, or thal the law should 
be fairly construed. j 

Mr. Houston, of Delaware, rose and made a 
few remarks in regard to his own case. The 
usual route was that invariably travelled by him. 

The first resolution was then adopted without 
a division—the second by yeas anu nays, 100 to 
43, —and the third (the power to send tor persons 
and papers) was rejected, Adjourned. 

` Thursday, December 28, 1048. 

In Senate.—sir. Hannegan appeared in his 
seat. eo ii 
` The bill to extend the charter of the Washing- 
ton, Georgetown and Alexandria Steam Packet 
Company was taken up, and Mr. Benton stated, 
that since the adjouroment yesterday, he had 
carefully read over the whole bill, and it con- 
tained nothing but what was contained in all 
corporate acts—no exclusive privileges what- 
ever—no rights to go any where—nor any thing 
but the mere granting iu the company of a cor- 
porate name. | 

The bul was read the third time, and the 
question being on ils passage, Mr. Allen asked 
Ihe yeas and nays; they were ordered, and the 
bill was passed, 26 to 15. 

Mr. Bright wtroduced a joint resolution, re- 

_ pealing (he clause in the general appropriation 
bill of last session, which reduces the mileage of 
persons appointed in the different States to deli- 
ver at the seat of government the voles of the 
electoral colleges tor President and Vice Presi- 
dent. 

Mc. Bright stated that the clause was out of 
place in a General Appropriation Bill, and had 
doubtless escaped the attention of members when 

the bill of last session was passed, or it would not 
have received the sanction of the Senate. That 
clause reduced the mileage frum 25 to 123 cents. 


The latter was. too little. No gentleman could 
affurd to leave his business for that. His object 


was to restore the former rate of compensation. 


Mr. Jphnson, of Louisiana; took a similar view 
of the matter, and said that he should have 
moved to strike out the clause, had he noticed 
it when the bill of last session was before the 
Senate. | 

Mr. Breese said that, from an examination 
which he hau made, it appeared that 25 cents 
mileage had been allowed as far back as 1792, 
and he should vote for the present bill with great 
pleasure. an 

The joint resolution was then read the third 
time and passed. 

Mr. Niles, from the Committee on Post Offices 
and Post Roads reported back the bill to reduce 


the rates of postage, &c., with an amendment. 


Mr. Benton introduced a resolution, which 
was adopted, calling on the President to cause to 
be communicated to the Senate the number of 
vessels and persons employed in the Coast Sur- 
vey, receipts, &c. Adopted. 

The Senate, then, in pursuance of Mr. Brad- 


bury's resolution heretofore adopted, setting apart 


‘Thursday of each week for the consideration of 


private bills, took up the private calendar, ond 


quite a number of bills were disposed of. Ad- 


journed. 


House or RepresentatTives.—Petitions were 
read and referred. 

Mr. Gaylle, of Aabama, rose to a privileged 
question. He said, be had been represented in 
the statement of the Neto York Tribune, as hav- 
ing received extra mileage. This charge, he 
said, was well calculated to subserve the cry of 
demagogues before the people. He therefore 
noticed it. He had not received an excess of 
tnileage—he had not'even received what the law 
allowed him, and would apply to the Committee 
on Mileage to correct the error. | 

Reports of Cominillees.— Mr. Vinton, from the 
Committee of Ways and Means, reported the ci- 
vil and diplomatic appropriation bill, for the en- 
suing year; 

Mr. Vinton also reported the Indiao Appro- 
priation Bill; which were read, referred to the 
Committee of the Whole, and made the special 
order of the day for this day week. 

Mr. Collamer, from the Committee on Public 
Lands, reported bills fora right of way aud do- 
nation of public lands for railroads and canals in 
several of the States, which were read and re- 
ferred to the Committee of the Whole. 

Mr. Collamer, from the Committees on Public 
Lands, reported back the bill heretofore intro- 
duced by Mr. Vinton, ceding to certain new 
States, within which public lands are situated, 
the same quantities as have heretofore been given 
to the State of Ohio, for purposes of internal im- 
provement—witb a recommendation from the 
Committee that it be laid on the table. The re- 
commendation was concurred in—84 io 70. 

Mr. J. R. Ingersoll, irom the Committee on the 
Judiciary, requested that the committee ask to 
be discharged from the further consideration of 
Mr. Wentworth’s resolution relative to making all 
oflicers of the general government elective by 
the people at the pulls, and they were discharged 
accordingly. es 

A message was received from the President, 
communicating the correspondence in reference 
to the arrest of American ciiizens in Ireland, 
called for by a resolution of the House. Or- 
dered to be printed. 

Tue motion made by Mr. C. Brown, to re- 
consider the vote respecting the binding Fre- 
mouts Emory’s, and other reports, was adopted, 
and the subject referred to the Committee on 
Printing. 

Mr. Gayle, of Alabama, introduced a bill 
granting a donation of lands, &c. fora railroad 
irom Mobile to the mouth of the Ohio. Read 
twice and referred. : 

On motion of Mr. Vinton, the house went in- 
to Committee of the Whole on the state of the 
Union, Mr. Thompson, of ludiana, in the Chair, 
and took up the bill reported irom the Comwit- 
tee of Ways and Means, to supply deficiencies 
in the appropriations for the service of tbe fiscal 
year ending 30tb June, 1849. 

Mr. Pollock, of Pennsylvania, addressed the 
Committee lor an hour, chiefly in reference to 
the statements of imports and exports in the Re- 
port of the Secretary of the Treasury, to show 
tbat errors had been made therein. In the course 
of his remarks explanation of the figures were 
made by Mr. McLane, but these did not appear 


resumed. 
was postponed until Tuesday next. 


could not constitutionally be granteu. 
demnity asked for wae not the loss of service— 


to be satisfactory to Mr. Pollock. When Mr. P. 
had concluded, Mr. Thompson, of Pennsylvania, 
replied briefly—when .- . 


Mr. Vinton moved that the committee rise; 


the committee rose, anc Mr. V. offered a resolu- 
tion to close debate in Committee of the Whole 
in five minutes, which was adopted. 


‘The consideration of the bill was then renewed 


in Committee of the Whole, and a number of 


amendments were proposed by Mr. Vinton, and 
agreed to. 


One of these, to allow $4 per day for a Clerk 


to the Sergeant-at-Arms, wus amended on motion 
of Mr. Root, so as to deprive that officer of a 
Messenger, if a Clerk be employed by him, and 
in this shape it was agreed to. 


An amendment, offered by Mr. Houston, of 
Delaware, appropriating $20,000 to refurnish the 


Presidential mansion alter the 4th of March 
next, gave rise to some debate, when it was 
withdrawn by the mover. 


On motion of Mr. Vinton, the committee then 


rose and reported the bill and amendments to 
the House. 


Friday, December 29, 1848. 
In Senate.—Petitions were presented and 


referred. 


‘On motion, it was ordered that when the Sen- 


ate adjourn, it will adjourn to Tuesday next. 


Mr. Dodge, on Jeave given, introduced a bill to” 


establish an additional land office in lowa; which 
was twice read and referred. 


The motion made by Mr. Claylon to reconsider 


the vote by which the adverse report of the 
Committee on claims in the caseof Arnold Nau- 
dain was concurred in, was taken up; and, after 
some conversation, the motion was agreed to, 
and the report referred to the Committee on 
Commerce. 


Everglades in F lorida.—The bill granting lands 


to the State of Florida forthe purpose of drai- 
ning the everglades, was considered in quasi Com- 
mittee of the Whole—and, upon the suggestion 
of Mr. Underwood, further consideration was 
postponed for the present. 


Private bill for the relief of John P. Baldwin, 
was then taken up, and the consideration thereof 
A debate ensued, and further action 


Alter an executive session, the Senate ad- 


journed. 


House or Repesentratives.—Mr. Richardson, 


of Ilinois, submitted a joint resolution, which 


was twice read and referred. directing the Sec- 
retary of War to pay certain volunteers disehar- 


ged by order of Gen. Wool. 


Mr. Rockwell offered a resolution to close de- 


bate in Committee of the Whole on the bill for 
the relief of Antonio Pacheco at hall-past one 
to-day. i i 


Mr Giddings said that as the principle invol- 


ved was one of greal importance, he felt himself 
constrained to ask the yeas and nays: they were 
ordered accordingly, and resulted—yeas 96, 
noes 52. 


Mí. Vinton, from the Committee of Ways and 


Means, reported the annual army appropriatiog 
bill, and the annual appropriation for the support 
of the military academy, both of which were 
referred to the Commitiee of the whole on the 
state of the Union, and with the general appro- 


priation bill, and the army appropriation bill yes- 


terday reported, are made the special order for 
Thursday next, the 4th of January, and every 
day thereafter (except Fridays and Saturdays 
until finally disposed of. 


The House went into Committee of the Whole, 
Mr. Boyd of Kentucky in the chair, and pro- 


ceeded id the consideration of a bill for the re- 


lief of the legal representatives of Antonio Pa- 


checo, being first in order of bills ou the pri- 


vate calendar. 

The bill directs the Secretary of the Treasury 
to pay to the legal representatives of Pacheco, 
late a resident of Florida, the sum of one thou. 
sand dollars, out of any money in the treasury 
not other u ise appropristed, this sum being the 
value of a slave transported with the Seminole 
Indians to the West, by order of General Jes- 


un: a 
Mr. Wilson addressed tbe Committee at length 
io opposition to the bill. He dwelt, with con- 
siderable warmth, upon the evilis of slavery, aod 
attempted to prove that the indemnity Ee for, 
be in- 


not ſor violation of. contract—not for the loss of 
money—but for the loss of property—property 


* 


a 


* 
= 


inslaves. Certain States might recognize siaves 
as property; but the constitution of the federal 
government did not recognize any portion of our 
fellow creatures as property. So thinking and 
believing, and without any reference to the 
merits of the question of slavery in the abstract, 
he felt it to be his duly to oppose the passage of 
the bill. 

Mr. Brown, of Mississippi, followed, replying 
with warmth to the arguments of Mr. Wilson. 

In the course of his remarks he endeavored to 
show, by citing a number of cases, that tha fe- 
deral government had ever recognized the right 
of property in slaves. 

Mr. Cabell addressed the House in a speech 
of great earnestness. He trusted that in the 
discussion or settlement of a great question 
which was now shaking the Union to its centre, 
that cure would be takem not to trample upon 
“the rights of private individuals. He then gave 
a brief statement of the claim urged, and added 
thal it was so clear and just, as he thought not 
to admit of a moment’s consideration. 

Mr. Burt followed in a highly excited man- 
ner, He said that the bill admitted of no ar- 
gument—that the claim urged was as clear as 
the sun al noonday. The only plea that could be 
urged in opposition from the other side of the 
House was the one supported by Mr. Wilson, 
namely, the non recognition of property in 
Slaves. [u regard to the justice, equality. le- 
gality and constitutionality of the claim, it was 
so plain and palpable that no human mind could 
doubt it. N 
When Mr. Burt had concluded, Mr. Dickey, of 
Pennsylvania, moved that the committee rise and 
report the bill to the House, with u recommenda- 
tion that it do not pass. This motion was lost— 
44 to 76. 

Mr. Vandyke, of New Jersey, moved to amend 
the bill, by striking out one thousand dollars and 
“inserting one cent, and was proceeding to make 
a five minutes” explanation under the rules, 
when the Chairman decided the amendment not 
to be in order, upon a fair Construction of the 
rule, as it was evidently proposed with a view to 
making a speech. 

Mr. Vandyke modified hls amendment, there- 
fore, by making it read five hundred dollars in- 
stead of one cent, and then proceeded to state 
that he should vote against the bill on the ground 
that the government were not responsible for 
slaves lost in the public service. 

There was no doubt that where the govern- 
ment, in time of war, goes into a slave State, and 
presses into public service, the slaves of its citi- 
zens, they were responsible therefor to the own- 
ers. But he could find nothing in either of the 
reporis on the case, to show that there had been 

“any such impression. | 

The slave had been voluntarily placed in jeo- 
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. PUBLIO DOCUMENTS. 
REPORT OF THE SHORETARY OF 
THE TREASURY. 

Treasury DEPARTMENT, 
l December 9, 1848. 

{n obedience to law, the following report is 
submitted : 

The receipts and- expenditures for @e fiscal 
year, ending June 30th, 1848, were— 
From customs $31,757,070 96 
From public lands 3,328,642 56 
From avails of loans and treasury 

21.256.700 00 


361,037 07 


56,693,450 59 
1.701, 251 25 


notes 
From miscellaneous sources 


Total receipts 
184 „ in the ti eusury Ist July, 


Total means 
The expenditures during the same 
fiscal year were 52,241,167 24 
Leaving balance in the treasury, Ist 
July, 1848, of 153,534 60 
Mi appears in detail by accompanying statement. 


The estimated receipts and expenditures for 
the fiscal year ending June 30th, 1849, are— 


From customs, lst quarter, by actual 
returns . 


$8,991,935 07 
From customs, 2d, 3d and 4th 


quar- 
ters, as estimated 23,008,064 93 
j — l 32,000,000 00 
From public lands 3.000.000 00 


From miscellaneous sources 1,200,000 00 


36,200,000 00 


From loans and treasu - 
ry notes, lst quarter, 
by actual returns, per 
statement B : 

From loans and treasu- 
ry notes, 2d, 3d and 
4th quarters, per state- 
meant C 


10,127,200 00 
e 


10,568,235 30 


N 


20,695,435 30 


Total receipts 
Add balance in the weasury, Ist Ju- 
ly, 1848 . 


956,595 435 30 
153,534 60 


Total means, as estimated $57,048,969 90 
Expenditures, viz.: 
The actual expenditures 
for Ist quarter, ending ~ 
Sept. 30th, 1848, were 17,866,104 91 
As appears in detail, by 
accompanying state- 
ment B, the estima- 
ted expenditures du- 


58,394,701 84: 


Jaetual 


tions which will be required to be 
expended in this year ; 
Permanent and indefinite appropria- 


> 


3,162,537 29 


tions th 5,297,512 52 
j iations asked for this 
5 appropriation 24.163.102 92 


ae ee — 


33,213,152 73 


This sum is composed of the following parti- 
eulars: i 


Civil list of foreign’ intercourse and 


miscellaneous 9.347,790 91 
Army proper, &c. ; 5.902.428 61 
Ae ordnance, arming mi- 224.30 00 
Indian department 3,104,014 45 
Pensions - 1,458,400 00 
Naval establishment 8 9 358,857 38 


Interest on public debt and treasury 


notes 3,799,102 38 


33,213,152 73 
6,040,542 11 


$38,253,694 84 


The statement shows a balance in the Trea- 
sury, on the 30th June, 1849, of §2,853694 84, 
and a balance in the Treasury, on the 30th June, 
1850, of $5,040,542 11. In the estimated expen- 
ditures for the year ending on the 30th of June, 
1850, are included balances of appropriations, 
amounting to $3,762,537 29; a considerable por- 
tion of which may not be required. Unless new 
and extraordinary expenditures are authorized 
by Congress, no further loans will be required, 
and the public debt may be reduced. 

. The whole net revcriue for duties during the 
entire period of four years and three months of 
the operation of the tariff of 1842, (per table D,) 
was $101.554,653 12, being an annual average 
of $23,895,208 32. ‘Fhe net reveaue received 
from the tariff of 1846, during ils entire operation 
from Ist of December, 1846, to 30th of Septem- 
ber, 1848, (per table E,) was $56,654,563 79, or 
an average of $30,902,489 28 per annum, being 
an average of $7,007,280 96 more per annum 
under the tariff of 1846 then was received under 
the tariff of 1842. The net revenue for the first 
fiscal year under the tariff of 1846, (per table A.) 
was 531,757,070 07, (being $757,070 96 sore 
han the estimate of this department) ard this 
amount would go on augmenting ae ae un- 
der this act. with a favorable state 4 foreign 
commerce. and industry, in a ratic at least as 
great as the increase of our popubtion. As the 
high dutles under the of 18% were rapidly 
‘substituting the dor c artiotesend excluding 
the foreign rice revenue must have declined. 

If, ho. the act of 1848 nad yielded the 

„ Tevenue received daring the period of 
operation, this we have seen would 


Leaving balance in the treasury Ist 
July, 1650 £ 


have been an aonuaf loss of upwards of seven 
millions of dollars, as compared with the average 
revenue Of the tariff of 1846. With such a re- 
suit, instead of a large surplus on the 30th of 


ane, 1850, tree t, cae 
noe than twenty-five millions of dbràddilion of 


ring the other three 
quarters, from let Oc 
tober, 1848, to 30th 
June, 1849, are: 

Civil list, foreign inter- 


| perdy by his owner, for a high price, and there 
ad not been any appeal to the State courts in 
the first instance, to obtain possession of the 
slave. If Gen. Jesup had exceeded his authori- 


ee 
3 


` ty in sending this slave west, he, and not the go-| course and miscell 69.354 6 idly 
veroment, should be held responsible. neous ma Los 80 national debt, which must have gone on a 
Mr. V. then withdrew his amendment, and the | Army proper, & 10, increasing, requiring 1N 0 f iso the pro- 
committee rose and reported the bill to the | Fortifications, 4 . 1.846,68. 29 Pa large 0 to sf o ide publie lende were laken 
House. , arnung mim are 1.589.158 U P ceeds of the sales o 55 
Mr. Burt moved the previous question, which pen cia 722.706 122 ſrom the „ chi emon 
l i — 5 in 
ir. 8 of Ohio, moved to lay the bill on 0 5 Ic debt eee a alae ipiarest would have been still more oe 
the table. Ou this motion the yeas and nays and treasury notes 3,286,422 28 pid and alarming. From this ug tarif of 1846 
were ordered, aud it was decided in the negative, ‘ freas. notes outstand- <+ lion we have been saved by the ta e 
66 10 85. I ing apd payable when yielding, from reduced taxes, an 1 eT dollara 
The vill was then ordered to be engrossed for | preænted 161,989 31 54,195,275 06 | thus far, of more than seven ne! 


over the average receipts from the tariff of 1842. 


a third reading, without a division. force during the war, 


remained in 


On motion, it was ordered that when we House. 
' adjourns, it adjourns to Tuesday next. 7 
Mr. Giddings moved a reconsideration of the 
vote by which the bill was ordered to be ros- 
' sed, aud was about to address the House, when 
an adjournment was moved, but negafived. 
Mr. Giddings then briefly gave his views for 
moving the reconsideration, ay n opposition to 
the bill, and after having proceeded for a short 
time, gave way loa motiog 10 adjourn. 


January 2, 1849.— Both Houses met as usual. 


In Sxwarz.— Fife credentials of Mr. Badger, 
re-elected Senator from North Carolina, were 
presented, and the oath of office administered. 
Mr. Davis, of Miss., from the Committee on 
Military Alfairs, made a report on the memorial 
of Messrs. Aspinwall & Co., in regard to the po 
' posed construction of a railroad across the Isth- 
mus of Panama, which was read and ordered to 

de printed. 


From public lands 


Leaving bolangan 15 
treas t of Ju 
1649 F $2,853,694 84 

The estimated receipts and expendi- 
tures for the fiscal year, commen- 

cing Ist July. 1849, and ending 

30th June, 1850, are : 

From customs | bs 32,000 000 00 

3,000,000 00 
400,000 00 


35,400,000 00 
2,853,694 54 


ae 


Total moans, as estimated 38,253,694 84 

The expenditures during the same period as 

estimated by the several Departments of State: 

Treasury, War, Navy and Postmaster-General, 
are: ë 

The balances of former appropria- 


From miscellaneous sources 


Total receipts 
18 balange in the treasury Ist July, 
184 


Had that act 


drom diminished revenue the loans must have 


, ; 11 
en greatly augmented in amount, wilh a sma 
30 n 3 and instead of premura 
realized, large discounts must have been dome 

Thet the revenue would have declined, resu 
from the position of the -protectionists, that 14 
continuing the system a lew years they wou 
supply the whole bome market with the protec 


aeu domestic articles, when the foreiga importa- 


ion must cease, and the revenue also. The re. 
sults then, of protection, must be annihilation of 
the foreign import trade of the country, 20 far as 
regards protected products. With the exclusion 
or diminution of imports, the exports must 5 
or be reduced, for foreiga nations could not buy 
them. - ; 
This statement shows a balance in the treasu- 
ry, on the 30th June, 1849, of $2,853,694 84, ia 
a balance in the treasury, on the 3Wth June, 1850, 


~ 


ve 
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_ of $5,040,542 11. In the estimated expenditures 
for the year ending on the 30th of June, 1850, 
are included balances of appropriations amoun- 
- ting to $3,762,537 29 ; a considerable portion of 
which may not be required. Unless new and ex- 
traordinary expenditures are authorized by Con- 
gress, no further loans will be required, and the 
public debt may be reduced. 


_ The whole net revenue for duties during the 
entire period of four years and three months o 
the operation of the tariff of 1842, (per table D.) 
' hag Ra 12, being an annual average of 
$23,895,208 32. The net revenue received from 
the tariff of 1846, during its entire operation from 
Ist of December, 1845 to 30th of September, 1848, 
(per table E.) was $56,654 563 79, or an average 
of $30,902,489 28 per annum, being an average 
of $7,007,280 96 more per annum under the tariff 
of 1846 than was raised under the tariff of 1842. 
The net revenue forthe first fiscal year under 
the tariff of 1846. (per table A,) was $31,757,- 
070 96, (being $757,070 96 more than the esti- 
mate of this department,) and this amount would 
go on augmenting every year under this act, with 
a favorable state of foreign commerce and in- 
dustry, in a ratio at least as great as the increase 
of our population. As the high duties under the 
act of 1842 were rapidly substituting the domes- 
lic articles and excluding the foreign rival, the 
re venue must have declined. ~ 1 
We exported last year, r table F,) 6138. 
203, 709 in value of a * lab- 
Ties, exclusive of specie, and under low duties; 
this must go on augwenting. But how can fo- 
reign countries pay lor these exports if we will 
take no exports, or very few in return? Clearly 
our exports, must in time cease, or fall to a very 
small sum; the foreign markets must be des- 
troyed, and the price of our staple exports of 
cotton, of rice, of tobacco, of breadstutls and 
ptovisions must immensely decline, for that we 
cannot take the return iu specie from abroad 
without exhausting those markets in a single 
year, nor can we consume at home this augmen- 
ting surplus. The Briush Empire, (per table 
86, fromus, (not during the year of famine, 
~as is called that of 1847,) but in 1848, 
eur domestic exports, including cotton, rice, to- 
baeco, breadstulls and provisions, and other do- 
meshe articles, exclusive of specie, to the value 
of $75741,416, and Great Britain and Ireland of 
the value ol 564, 222.268, and this is the trade to 


cessarily insuring a larger revenue. 


Annexed will be found the table (marked H) 
of seventy-four principal protected articles, 
prepared atthe Treasury Department in 1844, 
from actual returns, and attached, together with 
others, to the very able report of Mr. McKay, 
from the Committee of Ways and Means, of 
March 11, 1844, embracing coal, iron, salt, su- 
gar, colln goods, &c., &e., showing the actual 
specific and minimum duties under the tariff of 
1842, on these articles, and the equivalent ad 
valorem, ranging from 41 to 43 per cent. Now 
if these foreign articles have fallen in price 
since that date fifty per cent, the equivalent ad 
valorem would of course now range from 82 
per cent. to 486 per cent., and would go on in 
creasing as the foreign article diminished in 
price soon becoming absolutely prohibitory and 
destroying allrevenue. In this aspect of the 
case, the objections to the specific duties asa 
permanent system, with a view to revenue, are 
insuperable; while their unjust operation upon 
labor, in imposing so much higher duties as an 
equivalent ad valorem on the cheaper than the 
‘more costly qualities of goods, cannot be suc- 
cessfully defended. 
Our manufacturers do not desire the restora- 
tion of the tariff of 1842. They know, from its 
excessive and prohibitory duties, it will soon an- 
nihilate imports and revenue, and produce a re- 
action fatal to the protective policy. They 
know, also, that from its immense’ bounties, ran- 
ging at present prices from sixty to three hun- 
dred per cent. it will stimulate domestic pro- 
duction in a few years, to such an extent, as 
finally to prove most disastrous to our manifac- 
tures. That which our manufacturers now de- 
sire, is what they regard as moderate dulies, 
made specific in certain cases. But these spe 
cific duties, will, as has been shown, be found 
constantly augmenting in ratio, under the opera- 
tion of the general principle by which the for- 
eign article is continually tending to a diminished 
price, whereas, the ad valorein always bearing 
the same proportion to the value of the import, 
is therefore always the most just and equal, 
and yielding the largest revenue. The aug- 
mented revenue, under the tariff of 1846, has 
proved that ad valorem duties can be fairly as- 
sessed and collected. Jt is shown, also by the 
returns, that this augmented revenue is derived 


therefore is the most just and equal, as also ne- 


change their fabrics for our surplus of agricultu- 
ral products they could and did take a large 
amount of our breadstuffs and provisions, to the 
value of $37,472,751. 

Thus, whilst our farmers found this large fo- 
reign market for their surplus, which otherwise 
must have remained unsold here, our navigating 
interest received a new impulse as well as our 


commerce, our tonnage having increased during 


the last year, (per table F,) from 2,839,046 to 3,- 
150,502 tons, being more than three times the 
increase we 


er realized in the same time un- 


der any protective tariff, and making the Whole 


increased tonnage under the tariff of 1846 
417 tons. The increase of our commerce during 
the two years since the enactment of the tariff of 
1846 has beeu so great that our domestic exports, 
exclusive of specie carried abroad, exceeded, by 


two years preceding under the tariff of 1 
Whilst the tariff of 1846 has thus augmented 


the vast sum of 880,605,181, the exports of 5 


commerce, tonnage and revenue, it has seen the 


country pass through the ordeal of an expensive 


foreigm war, absorbing and withdrawing from in- 
dustry nearly fifty millions of capital for loans. 
It has seen the great revulsion in England of 1847 
pass over us almost unharmed, whilst che general 
overthrow of governments on the continent of 


Europe, with the unparalleled destruction of con- 


fidence, credit and industry there, and with mil- 
lions lost to our merchants by foreign bankrupt- 
cles; yet even through this ordeal, under the be- 
nign influence of the Tariff of 1846, the country 
has passed, and is still prosperous and progressive, 
and prices of manufactures are far less depressed 
than has been the case in all such preceding re- 
vulsions. 


Upon the re-enactment of the tariff of 1842, 


or any similar restrictive measure, smuggling to 
a vast extent will become an organized system. 
By estimates from the Topographical Bureau 
and Coast Survey hereto annexed, marked A. A. 
X B. B. it appears that our direct maritime 
ocean front, exclusive of bays, inlets, islands, 
Ke, amounts to 5,120 miles, our frontier upon 
Mexico to 1,456, and our frontier upon the Bri- 
tish possessions to 3,303 miles—making in all 
9,879 miles, which we have to guard against 
smugglers. But if, in addition to this, as must be 
done, we take the shore line of the United States 
on the Atlantic, the Pacific and the Gulf, inclu- 
ding the bays, sounds, and other irregularities of 
the sea shore, and of sea islands and of the ri- 


our best ) + aha teclioni from a comparatively small amount of foreign l . 
pid seh en len i ain ral ia imports consumed in the United States. That 063. 10 he of oes a A sr 2 Lak 
lies. Hi zradually excluded, as amount, as shown by the tables before referred | 063 miles as estimated by the Coa; y» 


sates 
it must, nearly all Briu {ubrics, could they 
Riv a value of i 2x ports, Whilst 
we would take {rom them scarcelj ning but 
specie in exchange Such a trade WU 
baust Great Brit ng r = pa specie in a silly 
year, and leave her nothing with which to pur- 
chase our exports, arid so in regard to all other 
nations. Thus would go our foreign markets, 


and revenue, and with them ourcarry- 
— ERTS Hy steam ships would 
remain at the wharves witho 


4 ut freight. If the 
importation of protected articles 


would rapidly 
decre: 


when the foreign were high in price 


and specific duties operated asa protection up- 


der the tariff of 1842, from 41 to 243 per cent. 
(per table H, compiled trom treasury returns 
in 1844,) what must not have. been. the decline 
of importation and revenue when the foreigu ar- 
ticle tel), as it has in many cases, filly per cent, 
bringing up the specific duty, from 41 10 82, and 
from 243.10 486 per cent.? This fact illustrates 
another objection to the specific duty, viz: that al- 
though it professes to be stationary, itis in fact 
constantly augmenting {rom the reduced price of 
foreign articles. Experience proves that from 
improved machinery, new iiventions and re. 
duced cost of production, the foreign articles 
are constantly diminishing in price, whilst the 
specific duty remaining unchanged it is cantinu- 
ally increasing in ratio as an equivalent ad va» 
lorem, and the protection augmenting every 
year. * 
Thus, if the price of sugar was six cents 3 
pound and the duty three cents, it would be equal 
to fifty per cent ad valorem; but if the price ot 
sugar fell to three cents, the duty would have 
risen to one hundred per cent. ad valorem, thus 
doubling the protection and continually augmen- 
ting withthe decreasing foreign prices unul the 
duty becomes prohibitory and the revenue on 
such articles disappears; whereas the ad valorem 
bears, under all changes of price, the same ex- 
act ratio to the cost of the foreign fabric, and 


to, marked F., of all these foreign imports thus 
consumed in the year. ending 30th June, 1848, 
Exclusive of specie being but. $127,490,012—upon 
which was realized a net revenue of 531,757, 
070 96. a 
appears also from the table, that so far from 
ds besee king filled the country with foreigu 
ee papacily for consumption, the 


domestic expo 
ear, exclusive of specie 
actually exceeded by 8 (per same table) of 


$2,713,697 the fore: $ sual i 
specie, consumed the/,,, n 2 in’ the -AJaited 


States, including alba ric} in pi 
and dutiable, th 3 * pecie, both free 


trade in our fa%oy 
immense p! 

our exports, generally estimated at abow fifteen 
per cent., or the profits of freight and navigation, 
This was nota year of famine abroad, of 
abundant crops in Europe, attended also with Pe 
vulsions there, highly unlavorable to our com- 
merce, creating innumerable loreign bankrupt- 
‘cies, by Which vast sums were lost to American 
creditors, required to be replaced by the export 
of our specie, which was greatly augmented by 
the discredit in our market of all bilis drawn ov 
our foreign shipments, producing by this artit- 


’ i ] to view the 


‘| cial rise of exchange an unnatural demand lor 


specie and a. consequent exportation. But all 
this Specie must soon come back tu our country, 
except so far as it is lost by foreign bankruptcy. 


It appears that for the year ending June 30, 
1848, not of famine but of abundant crops in Eu- 
rope, our exports of breadstuffs aud provisions, 
(per table I,) amounted to the sum of $37,472,- 
751, being largely more than double the average 
aunual export during the tariff of 1842. Ihe re- 
sult tbis year demonstrates that even without a 
famine and in seasons of good crops abroad, and 
even when their means were exhausted the pre- 
ceding year by an unprecedented Joss of specie, 
producing unparalleled revulsions and baukrupt- 
cies, yet with low duties, enabling them to ex- 


which added to 4,759 miles of frontier upon the 
British and Mexican possessions, constitutes an 
entire line open to smugglers of 37,822 wiles, to 
protect which against illicit importations, under 
the temptations of such a tariff as that of 1842, 


would be impossible. In this manner, smuggling, 


so debasing and demoralizing, so destructive of 
revenue, so injurious to the honest trader and to 
the whole country, creating a contempt for the 
laws and the authority of the Union, would be- 
come the ‘safety valve“ of the protective policy, 
by the operation of causes beyond all govern- 


ental control. 
Since my last report, the continent of Europe 


has been convulsed by revolutions and civil com- 
motions, paralyzing their commerce, credit, and 
indu try, and diminishing our trade with them, 
compared with what it would have been if ihese 
events had not occurred. 
have been the advantages of our more unrestric- 
led commerce wiih ali the world that the esti- 


Nevertheless, such 


mates of revenue for this fiscal year, presented 
in my last report, may yet be realized; the 


quarter ending on the 30th of September last, 


being the ärst quarter of the present fiscal year, 
having yielded 88.99 1,935 07. The adoption by 
esch vation of tugh tariffs, is a War Upon the labor 
ol the world. As labor is more productive, capital 
is more rapidly increased and wages augmented, 
yet the tariff, by compelling each nation to em- 
ploy a portion of its industry in articles which 
cau be produced more cheaply abroad, and re- 
fusing the Motion, m forces labor throughout the 
world into less profitable pursuils, and as a con- 
sequence, dimivishes the products of labor as 
well as wages. Thus if snes can be manufac- 
tured at a less cost in Europe, and breadstutfs 
more cheaply in this country, and by high tariffs 
we prevent the import of silks here, whilst by 
similar tarifls abroad, or their inability to pur- 
chase from us because we will not lake the fab- 
rics in exchange, our breadstufls are excluded to 


a greater or less extent ‘from Beste and 
T in both 


their silks frem our awn, laber 
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e trade, they must take them, by 


> 
culle - - * è 
late 1 i d both | th effect of a tariff by any one upon its own in- rec ne 
15 rte. e e Jar y ði- terest, and that of all the States. Now trade is | the d | rule that the purchaser will buy 
Minish the aggregate salus of the profits of labor | not geographical or political, and if a Congress the cheapest articles without enquiring wheres 
e fo to the extent of hundreds of millions of dollars of delegates from all nations were assembled, they wars made at home oF abroad. To tores 
rie every year, and reduce” correspondingly the wa- ‘hey would soon perceive that commerce Was d our industry by protective duties into less pro- 
alig gesof labor. It would be most useful to exa- ont that it was not local but. international, ductive pursuils, by forbidding these 2 
sot mine the tarifs of all nations, az ascertain and that tariffs by one or more nations 4% the | `$ to increase the amount of labor and — 
aig how much labor in éach is thereby diverted into products of others, were just as injurious to each its products, or in other words to force our work 
03s less productive persuits. These tables have and to all nations, as would be a tariff in one men to baten and receive less. 8 
the never yet been collected, but if of the thousand State upon the productions of all the other States |. The people of the Union as consumers, pursu- 
e Ute million people of the earth, the labor of two of the Union. If then, in such a Congress of all] m their true interest, if leſt to their own choice, 
hoe hundred millions is —— dere lers rofitable nations re-assembling from time to time, their unfettered by legislation. will purchase the best 
N. ts tigextent ons ne cent a day foreach, the: an- several tariffs were discussed, and their injurious and cheapest articles. But this 1s restrained by 
ung nual loss would be six hundred millions of dol- effects upon each and every otber nation demon: law, and the consume” compelled by high * 
110 lars, Man was commanded to labor, but he was strated, the whole protective system throughout to purchase only or chiefly domestic articles, be- 
utti, permitted by his Maker to employ his industry the world would fa'l before the light of ‘duch In | cause Ain, at 1a said, will encourage home indus- 
n Preach country in those pursuits for which it investigation. Wherever the laws of nature are | J. But theforeign impor! has been purchased 
te wos best suited, and where his labor would be beyond the reach of man there is perfect order by some domestic expore he barter mayan’ 
8 severe and better here ded. But the jaws uuder the direction of Almighty power, but, have been direct, various factors may have inter- 
E o man, by high duties, diminish the products of whenever man can disturb these laws, discord | Yeneds bills of exchange may have been used, or 
be his industry, thus augment his hours of toil and and injury are sure to ensue. The earth, coin may have adjusted occasional balanceis oe 
sin deprive him of the time designed by his Creator We St aid countless systems wheeling throu in a series of years in the aggregate menue 
0 for the acquisition of knowledge. These laws universal space, move onward in perfec | trade is but an exchange of products. Thus the 
ans, be whilst diminishing the wealth of nationi der and beauty, but even ine harmony © =| foreign import Dene exchanged for some A ced 
LI produce discord between them; each by high spheres would be disturbed if the legislation ca export, our home industry which produced 
en tariffs proclaiming war upon the industry of all of man could interfere and arresi the laws of me hat export bas been better encouraged, “than if 
tof others. Under free trade each nation will pro- ture. The natural laws which control trad uy ten inio cem other pursuit, rendered 
5 fit by the labor of every other, each oH: ome with other nations, and regulate the relation benja table only by high duties: ar 
mb ploy its industry in those Sursuits for which it is tween capital and profits on the one hand, and) ler e temporary high price of labor in a partie ; 
ipt best adapted, and the surplus of each be thus wages and labor on the other, are perfect anc ilar employ ment Is often imputed to the tariff. f 
be exchanged with the other by a reciprocal com- harmonious, and the laws of man, which woul But if it be conceded that the protected articles 
‘a merce beneficial to all parties. effect a change, are always injurious. The laws | ze thus enhanced, this additional. price paid by 
T The trne industrial interests of nations are of political economy art fixed and certain. Ler the consumers, is so much capital taken from 
se identical, and in exchanging with7each other the them alone 1s all that is required of man; tet all them by the tariff to the full extent of the inerea- 
x products most cheaply produced by each, labor international exchanges of products move as sed price, which otherwise would have constitu- 
every where benefits labor, man his brother man freely in their orbits as the heavenly bodies in ted.a fund for the 9 of — — 
: : | their spheres, and their order and harmony will payment of wages. II then gnys 08 * pies 
articular branch o 


of all others, and 


nism is introduced by human te islation. 
y legislation. The | every movement under the laws of nature when 
must result In a diminution o 


to 

M. doctrine of free trade is the petition of labor to ` 
employ itself everywhere in nose pursuits best undisturbed by the errors and interference of : 
1 ; adapted by setae: to every — — yield. pa : á as they do on the aggregate profit of Mate 
me ing therefore in each the largest roducts and the If labor is dear here and low abrosd, in the tal and labor ot the country, and not upon that 
A exchange of products we get more of theirs for | S plog ed in any particular branch of industry- 
* Thus while weges may be temporarily 2 
7 ad N- the 1 e j- 


highest wages. It looks ra - : 
ds, gh ges. l ooks upon our rare every- | a similar amount of ours, and gain by the ex- a 
ied in some pursuits favored by law, 


where as friends, as brethren, as equal in rights f X 
change. .The cheapness of foreign labor is an u; 
minished in ali others, aud the wages of a great 


on 
rb and united in interest and destiny- Rightly un- ; 
i A é è "| argument in favor of exchange with them. Thus, n 5 
p a ye Sto | peal rd ia aat Pinem en n a be wos d. een 
oe between capital and labor. , cheap labor, could afford to sell two yards for pally of all. — ,” : 
We see the benefits of reciprocal free trade what one would cost here, it would be our inte From the diminished 9g regate capital, there 
j among all the States of this Union, although rest to purchase from them at the reduced price. follows a diminution in the ageregaly * a 
of i their wages, products, and fabrics are as various But according to the protection theory, the chea- paid in a nation. A vast majority. of the labor 
ve the Sose of separate nations, yet all the States | Pe" the foreign labor and the lower the price of | Of this country 18 employed in agriculture peer 
3, find it to be their true interest to admit freely the its products, the more should we exclude them | Merce: navigation, and tbe non-prolected pure 
roducts of each. The benefits of this * vy bigher rates of duty. In the absence of. du- | Suits, and if these are depressed, their Prom” are 
-| ties, we will exchange our surplus products for reduced, the wages of those employed in h 
pursuits fall, nany are thrown opr of employ- 
wag ensues, 


js a : 

stricted reciprocal commerce constitute the reat . be 
bond of interest constantly augmenting, Wied their cheaper fabrics, and our labor being ap- fone a general -fall 

keeps together the various parts; but if the pro- plied to the production of articles, thus ex- ment, and- 8 ; Tr ae 
to ductive doctrine be true it would be the réal in- changed abroad, Wages will be enhanced here by ond the protected manufaertrer Tn un! 2 
as terest of each and all of these States to impose du- obtaining more ‘extended markets for our po~ | (ois bn a very te paian “Eho aoko 
2, ties upon similar products in others for the pro- duct and, getting for them a greater f |a protective ! ruth, is not to enhance Wa. 
8. tection of the people of each State. Yet clear useful articles at lewer prices: ane absence Ses, but to ss them, and render CP ital l. 
of Por 5 ' of tariffs, the divisios of gaam would be accor- | vested se mam o dhe pre more arna anla Wages 
10 x | in each nation, and haneed prices of the protecte abrics. ag 
18 
e 
fı 
p- 


as is this proof of the benefits of reciprocal free 

trade between the States of this Union, out the whole couptr 
ciple, as a question of political econom re before; because the aggregate profits 
same extended to other States, not united in n et br oductive pursui ; 


with us under the same government. gregale profits w 


7 PF p . ihe ag ` 
ference in their political institutions cannoteffect 7 low in any foreign ccuntry tha t 
mi i all others; for wages, 


the great princip be á 
laws of Ohio and Louisana, of Mississippi and ang ipese cheap articles were such as 


ig s e - n 
is, and therefore | OP © pita‘ O. sheds Wages in one branch 


like all other commodi- 


were 
3 The. Jocs could furnish us goods at almost nominal price 
we wanted dies, unſortuna 


ye 
1 Massachusetts, are more variant in some respects 5 Tb ne profs. o 
a than those of many other States beyond the r interest to purchase them e agereé : ll Aae branch of in- 
r limits of the Union Now whilst we acknowl- products, and the cheaper | country, and not of any particule’ nich wages 
Pi edge the benefits of reciprocal free trade be- he 0 * greater ** 2 dustry, constitute MS general fund is reduces by 

a tween these four States, thus differing in their exchange. Lis a strange objection ate PB > profits, wages: rougbom the whole. 

4 local institutions wages d products the pro- ase of foreign articles, that the price diminished pro is, wag fail iF then, the saat 

i- tectionists deny that it would be beneficial to es- The argument that we must encou- country must eventually all. M, *. = * 

4 tablish reciprocal unrestricted commerce with nt manufactures was always falla- | mass of labor in this country, an 0 Eu 7 

e other States beyond our mits. Yet variant eius ould encourage themselves as ipvested 10 agriculture, commerce, 38 ga é BS 

ty forms of overnment can make no difference a was adapted to them. But aud such branches of industry as rpa 72 . 

ry to the 2 rocal benefits of commerce. If ſree ae w infant manufactures? We have techon, and mese pursuits mp Use hy ale 

J trade be beneficial among all republican States, called them 80 * sixty ner and wit * arer 8 r aes e ai 

* it mi extended to them, althou h | cease to be infant mano aciures until wea or 0 

al 8 8 but none will : — {rom legislative protection. On the | rst of Feb- cing the price © whi a ee y 2 

p tain that nations should restrict iheir commerce ruary Dext the markets of Great Britain will be mem Lo pay more lor x a : y BY roughout 

a ain ach oiber veeause they dier in DOT HT wee ers at nominal dotos oy eel W 28 general igh a particular branch 

h y . ents may dif- we enlarge the * j g * 

= of ee ene Lb r3 8 the ling them to Great Britain in the only way in of industry may have wen. . py p> 

e toiling millions who inhabit it, have one interest, which she can purchase them for a series oi fitable by a protective arii. N „del i 

j- and as a question of political economy, the bene- | Jears, by taking in exchange such of her fabrics instead of protection, is a a: i p le goal 

> fits of free Arade mnst be the same whether ex- as she * — is 1 . der nen e aril country invests P 

: aii 1 ‘anf can make them o the farmer or planter, q n A Ge , 

b atl ore sites within or eke hough is just a question whether he shall have two Nor is it an) mitigation but an a eT of 

3 arated hereafter by some catastrophe from markets or one, OF whether he shall sell more at the evil, that some oth naire . — * 
y every other State would be alike still benefitted | a higher price, OF jess at a lower price. - (it bé | duties on ayers own er e er ie 
* by reciprocal {ree rade among the whole; ſor dur interest to shut out British fabrics it would | ducts. The foreign dul) T y A n aoe 
= h their commercial interests would not change be theirs to renew their cor ws, and exclude | injurious to our industry BA road 4° Weir 
0 with the separation {rom the confederacy. A our bresdstuffs from their m els. cle is still in some, epee ele duly 
4 Congress, represen ting the several States © this| I is said that other nations will not take our consumers ata nt 2 aneen at eatent to b 

Union, must perceive how injurious wou be products in exchange for their fabrics ; but, with the injury may have e 3 


E 


1 
-e 


* 


ny . 4 
—— 2 


oaly and not. io us; but when by way of relieving | 


us from this injury, whether real or imaginary, ! the farmers’ products are highest upon the sea- 


we impoee a tax upon our own people as consu- 
mers, by compelling them to pay high prices for 
foreign products by high duties, we only aug- 
ment the evil. Reciprocal free trade is best for 
all, and reciprocal high duties worse. When it 
is said, 1f foreign nations tax our produce by 
high duties, we must tex theirs in the same 
manner, we forget that their duty on foreign 
imports falls mainly on their own people who 
purchase such imports, and so likewise our tsx 
on foreign imports falla chiefly on our own peo- 
ple who purchase them. Let us buy such im- 
ports as we desire at low prices, and the differ- 
ence ‘of price that is thus saved to our peo- 
ple, is so much gained as an additional capital to 
encourage our own industry, to incrasse em- 
ployment and the wages of labor. 

But if the system of reciprocal taxation is 
wrong, what argument can be offered in favor of 
high duties upon fabrics of foreign nations, when 
they receive our exports at a nominal duty in ex- 
ehange. Formerly our protectionists admitted 
that if Great Britain would freely receive our 
hreadsiuffs, we should take their fabrics at low 
duties, or free of duty in exchange. Then the 
corn laws were in full force in Great Britain, 

~ and it wassapposed would so forever remain. 
Rat the system was repealed, and our chief agri- 
eultural products are now invited free of duty, 
or a nominal duty, on the lst of February next, 
iato all their ports. Our, protectionists now aban- 
don their former position and maintain that it in- 
Jures our farmers te parchase British- fabrics‘ at 
low prices; evef though England will take our 
breedstuffs at a nominal duly in exchange. 
Wages can only be increased in any nation, in 
the aggregate, by augmenting capital, the fund 
out of which the wages are paid, and the capital 
g2ined by saving in the diminished cost of pro- 
‘ductions and prices to the consumers, will invest 
itself in new pursuits, necessarily augmenting 
the demand for labor, and as a consequence its 

a to products, profits and wages. On the 

«Imd the destruction or diminution of ca- 
pital by destroying or reducing the fund from 
whieh labor is paid, must reduce wages. It is 
not, however, by the transfer of the same amount 
of capital by law, from one pursuit to another, 

that the aggregate capital and profits of national 
industry can be increased, but by the augmenta- 
tion of capital, whether by saving or otherwise; 
and the radics! defect of the restrictive system, 
is, (hat the tam never augments capital, but 
wimply chaise the pursuits in which jt is inves- 
ted,and thereforecan never augment wagea, On 
the contrary, it m in the aggregate depr 
wages, by preyenting a saying of qupital for the 
employment of labor end the increase of its wages. 
Qur arguments fer low duties, as has hereto- 

: most distinguished 

proetctionists, insured the repeal of the British 
corn laws. Arguments here in favor of protec- 


tion, ‘present to all nations the supposed bene- 


fits of ee und Would therefore persuade 
them all to'snwet high-ternfis. Our argument in 
favor OF fros trade appeals to all nations to re- 
duce the duties on dur products, whereas our 
argoments fot :protéction, are reasons offered to 
ali batighé o rate the duties on our exports. One 
s nt Ich perenade them all of the mutu- 
ts’ Qt reciprocal ‘free trade, and teach 


Fefe of international, unity of interest ; 
tigen the aitdiepts to prove that their 
intetsu ure ant stical, and will be best con- 
aGlidd by cach itfilrcting the greatest injury upon 
k; by high tariffs. Tne one would be 
édiFabroad in their legislative and exesutive 


obuncils in favor of a reduction of duties on our 
products, the other would be quoted in favor of 
Aa ing such duties. — N 
High ritis should bè most useful where they 
arè the most efiective.’ Let us take the interior 
of New York, remote not only from the ocean, 
but from railroads and canals.. Now if the duty 
were (wenty per cent. on the import arriving at 
the city of New York or its vicinage, that ‘city 
and its neighborhood, by the protective theory, 
stionld be more injured by the importation than 
the interior of the State, the freight to which on 
many loreigu articles might add twenty per cent. 
to the cost, making ine whole enhaucement of 
pfice.forty per cent., and thus operating as a 
double tion In the interior compared with 
itte seaboard. Not if the restrictive theory be 
trae, the resident of the interior being better pro- 
tected, tha firik u freight on the fureign article 
Qperating it dodbie duty should be more pros- 
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perous than the resident of the seaboard. But 


board, and lower at every point as we retire from 
it; lower at Albany and Buffalo; still lower at 
Erie, Cleveland, Detroit, Chicago, Lasalle, whilst 
the price of all the farmer buys is proportionally 
enhanced, and nothing but the fact that his lands 
are cheaper in proportion as they are remote 
from the foreign market, enables him to sustain 
the competition. 

The protective system is agrarian and a war 
upon property. It attempts to organize labor 
and capital by Jaw, adding to the profits of one 
pursuit by reducing those of another. It 18 in- 
compatible with the security of capital or labor, 
for capital is but the accumulation of the gains 
of labor, and, therefore, whatever destroys the 
security or profits of capital, results in an equal 
injury to labor. Besides its injurious effects 
upon industry, it is an arbitrary and despotic 
power, and if the people should become accus- 
toméd to its exercise, looking for legislative sup- 
port and protection, it would terminate in a 
struggie for the division and distribution by Con 
gress every year, of property, profits and capital, 
among the favéred classes. No legislation ol 
man can change the law of capital and wages, 
namely, that as: capital augarents, being the 
source from which wages are paid, there will be 
an increased demand for labor and a consequent 
addition to its reward. Capital and wages are 
the weights in the opposite side of the scale, vi- 
brating under unchanging laws, wages ascending 
as capital is augmented, and descending as the 
capital is reduced. - If, then, we would augment 
wages as every lover of mankind must desire, 
we must increase cepital, whictrno tariff or or- 
ganization of labor can effect, although it may 
transfer capita] from one pursuit to another, al- 
Ways diminishing the sggregate profils when the 
transfer is forced by law. 

The belief is erroneous that as manufactures 
increase in number, skill, capital and products, 
they will perpetuate high tariffs. When they 
suain this condition, and their fabrics exeeed 
the home demand, they will desire free trade to 
open io them the foreign markets. In England 
this is now the Case, and their manufacturers are 
the great advocates of free trade, as our manu- 
facturers in time will be, and ultimately unite 
with all other classes in desiring the abandon. 
ment of all tarifs and custom houses, end the 
repeal of aj] restrictions of commerce. 

Congress having extended the revenue laws to 


District, the revenue cutter Cornelius W. Law- 
reuce was ordered to that coast uncer the com- 
and of Capt. Alexander V. Fraser, ar officer 
ts, zeal una fidelity. Tne Coast Survey 
tended there, and through ils- aid 
buoys will ated and light houses con- 
affucted as directe ec : ss. The revenue 
la vs not having been extended Caliſornia, no 
duties could be collected there, b the Depart- 
ment exercised al} Tis authority b) issuing the 
ciseularhereuuto annexed, (marked T) opening 
free trade under the Constitution, between its 
ports and those of the Union, at the same time 
garding the revenue from loss as far as practi- 
cable. It is recommended that besides Astoria, 
collection districts be authorised at San Diego, 
Monterey, Puget Sound and San Francisco upon 
the Pacific. Our maritime frontier upon the 
Pacific is now nearly equal to our Attantic coast, 
with hany excellent bays and harbors, admira- 
bly situated io command the trade of Asia and of 
the whole Western coast of America, whilst our 
coastwise trade between the Atlantic, the Gulf 


was 


Congress having directed this Department: to 
reoommend such measures as will increase our 
dommerce and revenue, it is suggested that if 


nud from our Pacific coast, this object can best 
be accomplished by many additional steamships 
upon that ocean, as weli as upon the Atlantic 
and the Gulf. Beneficial as this system has 
proved upon the Atlantic and the Gull, in aug- 
menting our commerce and revenue, our ton- 
nage and navigation, it is still better adapted 10 
the Pacific and the long voyages along its shores 
and to Asia. This tranquil ocean, as indicated 
by its name, more subject to calms, is better 
adapted lo steam than the more boisterous At- 
lantie, and with jess danger of injury to the ma- 
chinery. 

The calms of the Pacific, so often retarding 
the sailing vessel, make shorter and safer the 
voyage of the sicamship, whilst at other periods, 


Oregon, and created Astoria the port for that 


and Facific, must soon become of great value. 


we desire a lucrative trade and augmented reve- |- 


the trade winds blowing for months continuously 
in one direction, not affecting the course of the 
steamer, but furcing sailing vessels so many thou- 
sands of miles oul of their way, render steam ne- 


cessary to the profitable navigation of this ocean. 


From all these causes the Pacific must become 
the principal theatre for the peaceful triumphs of 
the great expansive power of steam, and we must 


extend its use there, under our own flag, if we 


would desire to contend successfully with other 
nations for the trade agd specie of Asia and Wes- 
tern America. Our imports from Asia, such as 
teas, silks, and chiefly costly articles, are still 


better adapted for the steamshipa than heavy 


products. The time required inggrossing twice 
the Tropics and the Equator, fm”. Atlantic 
ports to Asia, in the long voyage of “the sailing 
vessel, is felt severely, not only in the loss of in- 
terest and in the less rapid circulation of capital 
and realization of profits, but in the still greater 
loss in arriving at home too late with the curgo, 
and thereby losing the market, or at least a bet- 
ter price; and this loss of lime and jolerest, of 
price and markets, is as great in the return as in 
the oulward passage. The voyage by steam 
from our Atlantic ports to Asia, by the route of 
Chagres and Panama, with a railroad to be con- 
structed by private enterprise across the Isthmus, 
would soon be accomplished in a month, instead 
of three or four months, and the gain of time in 
our coustwise trade between both oceans would 
be still greater. In ancient and in modern times 
the cities and nations that secured the trade of 
Asia were greatly enriched. This bas occurred 
successively with Tyre, Sidon, Capthage, Alex- 
andria, Venice, Genoa, Lisbun, Amsterdam, and 
London, whilst this rich traffic built up large ci- 
lies even in the midst of deserts, in the caravan 
route of the track through which it passed. With 


our front upon both oceacs and the Gulf, aided 


by steamships, by low duties, and by shortening 
the voyage by the Isthmus route, as presented in 
my annual reports of December, 1846 and 1847, 
we may secure this commeree, and with it in 
time command the nee of the world. z 
We may also extend our commerce with all 
the countries bordering upon the coast of Wes- 
tern America, richer than all other in the pre- 
cious metals, and abounding in articles which 
we desire buldo not produce, whilst new and 
vast markets will be opened there dor our pro- 
ducts and manufactures, and the number and pro- 
fits of our whale ships greatly increased. Distant 
uow as are our possessions upon the Pacific, if 
w6. would desire lo extend to them the benefits 
and blessings of the American Union, and unite 
them with us ig the bonds of an ever augmenting 
commette and jntercourse, there is at present 
nothing but steamships that can perform these 
important duties, in connection with a railroad 
across the isthmus of Panama. Such a road 
would always be useful lor our trade from the 
Atlantic and the Gulf, with the western coast of 
America, and at least for heavy products with 
Asta, and especially with that portion of it near to 
or south of the Equator, with the Islands in the 
lad ian Ocean and witb Australia, even if at some 
distant period a railroad should unite the Atlan- 
lic, ihe Gulf and the Mississippi, with our hat- 
bors upon the Pacific. That such a road will be 
made at some fulure period upon the most prac- 
ticable route, is not doubted, although from the 
time and capital required, its completion unfor- 
tunately may be remote: but the railroad which 
private enterprise could build within a year or 
two across the Isthmus, would answer all our 
resent purposes, aud would at once bring New 
ork within ten days of the Pacific, and within 
thirıy days of China, and New Orleans still nea- 
rer, maintaining also the important communica- 
tion between our own harbors on the Atlantic, 
the Gulf, and the Pacific. 
The estimates required by Jaw from this de- 
partment for the revenue likely to acerue from 
foreign commerce with all our ports, including 
those upon the Pacific, must depend upon future 
events. If private enterprise should soon con- 
struct the railroad across the Isthmus, if an ade- 
quate number of steamships in continuation of 
-be beneficial system already commenced should 
facilitate the trade between Asia and our Paci- 
fic ports, bringing them within twenty days of 
China, wilh the best steamers in sufficient num. 
bers, starling ut regular periods from the Atlan - 
lic and the Gulf to Chagres, and from Oregon 
and California to Panama, to Asia, and the whole 
Western coast of Ameriea, the commerce of all 
our ports would be incaiculabiy increased, and 


_ the revenue ooHected on the Pacific, rise in a 
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ction also with our su 


= 
ol ucts and manufactures ön better terms | i N 
| m the interior o 


than any European nation. We would in time 
receive the productions of the east in exchange, 
not only for our own consumption, but to be | portation 

warehoused in our ports as entrepots for the | California, these routes may all become useful. 
supply of Europe, and, so far as European fab- | The co ector of San Diego, should be authorised 
rics should reach Asia and the western coast of to appoint a deputy at some port in our territory 
America, they would ultimately pass chiefly as near 3s may.be to the juncture of, the rivers 
through our hands as factors and in our vessels, Gila and Colorado, at the head of the Gulf of 
events which would very soon give us the com- California, with a view to our future trade on 


mand of the trade and specie of the world. 
From these great events the whole country 
would derive vast benefits, but especially the city 
of New York. It would become the depot and | and Sualoa, 80 rich in the precious metals and 
store-house, and entre ot of the commerce of | containing the important ports of Guayamas ana 
the world, the centre of business and exchanges, | Ma zatlan. l 
the clearing house of international trade and bu- | renew ihe recommendation heretofore made 
siness, the place where assorted cargoes of our by me for reciprocal free trade between the sa: 
own products and manufactures, as well os those nadas and the United States, im all articles © 
of all foreign countries, wou! be sold and re- the growth, manufacture or production of either 
‘shipped, and the point to which specie and bul- country. J recommend also the passage of a law 
lion would flow as the great creditor city of the tendering a similar reciprocity to Mexico. It is 
world for the adjustment of balances, as the fac- known that the Canadas, with the consent o 
tor of all nations, and the point whence this Great Britain, (and it 15 believed New Bruns- 
specie would flow into the interior of our coun- wick, adjoining New England,) also would cheer- 
try through all the great channels of internal | Pally accept the reciprocity. he advantages to 
trade and intercourse. - With these great events the Canadas would be great as well as to our 
accomplished, and with abundant facilities fer ports on the Lakes, the St. Lawrence, and the 
the warehousing of foreign and domestic goods lantie, accompanied by Increased tolls and bu 
at New York, it must “eventually surpasg in siness on our immediate railroads and canals. 
wealth, in commerce and population, ang Euró- | With our neighboring republic OF exico, 
pean emporium, whilst as a necessary conse- | now revising her tariff, so rich in precious me- 
quence, all our other cities and every portion of tals and dye-stufls, and other raw material d 
ihe Union, and all our great interests would de- manufacture, with whom it is our true interest 
rive corresponding advantages. Our merchants, | '° enconrage the most friendly relations and re- 
Pacific, and the introduction there of our steam- 45 must have been expected in any new enter- ciprocal and unrestricted commerce, although 
ships; especially when private enterprise shall prise, encountered some difficulties in putting she may not at once enact a deere ei 
unite the ocean by an Isthmus, as remarked in | their first lines of steamships into full and suc- jet it is clearly ber interest to Go 80, ~~ * 
my annual report of December, 1846. “ revolu- cessful operation, but these obstacles “they are such an offer standing upon — maln e ’ $ 
tionize in our favor the commerce of the world, rapidly overcoming: hey encountered similar would receive the attention of that * ic, 2 
and more rapidly advance our greatness, wealth and | difficulties im the commencement ‘of their first |’? time be adopted z and mene * o 
wer, than any event which has occurred since the line of packet ships, which soon, however, out- present to Mexico, the best evidenel © our 
adoption of the Constitution.“ The same great stripped those of all other countries; and the anxious desire do main! m vere er * 
subject was again referred to in my annual re- same success, with a liberal governmental policy {friendly relations, together, wills ree and recip~ 
ort of December 1847, as a new commercial | in the outset of their great enterprise, will soon rocal commerce and intere urse: b gedan ot} 
era,” requiring ocean steamers in addition to sai- follow as regards these ocean steamships. The Mexican tariff prepared ore 1 ed 
ling vessels,” as connecting us “ wilh China, c In view of the rapidly augmenting trade be- | ment and enforced by the comer ; et * z 
taining nearly one-third of the population of t tween our ports on both oceans, recommend States, with a view to military er ons 4 
globe.“ a i that an act be passed by Congress, under which Mexico; added several millious of ollars to our 
Our ports upon the Gulf, with those upon both 


E : i as aided 
all products and fabrics may cross the Isthmus means during tbe recent contest, as well as a1 
oceans fronting upon Europe from the east, and | of anama, under the provisions of our most the credit and loans of the Governments It was, 


important recent treaty with New Grenada ;|* new but most salutary example set to béllige- 

that foreign goods may be taken from our waco. | 192 10 all future wars, not 10 destroy their owe 
houses and landed in our P tts on either ocean commerce and that of neutral and friepaly pows 
or the gulf, m the same manner that goods now ers, by embargoes and biockades of nee — 0 

warehoused in any port, may be taken into and 3 but to gg oe oe odere ae 

j - I 

re-warehoused in notior Tog 1 A. that of all the vest of the world with the enemy’ 
ports at more moderate d jes, at che same lime 
devolving upon the enemy in 

people, as large a portion as practicable of the 
burthens and expense of the contest, 50 as 10 


Ys 
* 


bring it to a speedy and honorable conclusion. — 
This example, 80 favorable to neutral nations, 
| mitigating so much the losses of Wars, substitu- 
ung commerce instead of embargoes and bioc- 
kades, was received with high satisfaction by all 
the powers with whom we were al peace, aud is 
believed, at the same liche; do have had no un- 
considerable influence in accelerating the peace 
with Mexico. ‘This measure Was a step in ad- 
vance of the progress of commeroa be e al 
uon. Jt was an example worthy be 


nations by 3 States, and was 80 warmly 


few yeors to several millions of dollars per an- 
nom. Nor is it only with those-nations of Asia, 
with whom we already have treaties, that the 
steamships would increase our commerce, but it 
would introduce it together with diplomatic re- 
lations into vast regions of the Bast, with whom 
we have formed no treaties, estimated to contain 
one hundred and thirty-five millions ‘of people. 
Many of these are large and populous empires, 
abounding in specie and in maby articles which 
we need but do not produce, and desiring also 

our products and manufactures in exchange. 
mong those empires with whom we have no 
treaties and little or no trade, are Persia, Corea, 
Cochin China, Burmah and Japan, with whom 
nothing 9 can successfully iatro- 
commerce. Among these is the empire 

of Japang Papay advanced in civilization, COn- 
millions of people, separated but 

two weeks by steam from our Western coast. 
Jis foreign trade is now nearly confined to two 
Dutch vessels, although it is separated from 
Holland: by 18,000 miles, and from our own Pa- 
cific coast only by 4,500 miles. lts commerce 
can be secured to us by persevering and peace- 
ful efforts. Our steamships would pass On their 
way to China through the narrow channel sepa- 
ling the two great islands composing the empire 
of Japan, ‘monthly or weekly in sight of both 
their coasts, and by thus familiariziug them with 
our mercantile marie, extending their Know- 
ledge, overcoming their prejudice, and opening 
to them new views of their own true interests, 
would soon unseal their ports to our commerce. 
The acquisition of our immense coast upon the 


7 = 
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tion between all the continents of the globe, 
nearer to them all by convenient routes than 
any other nation, including ap easy access to the 
whole interior of our own country, We want 
only the ocean steamships of adequate strength, 
speed and numbers, to give us the command of 
the trade of all nations. Nor should we forget 
that in carrying our trade among the great and ; 
populuus nations of Asia, and facilitating inter- | 3$ now authorised by Congress in regard to Chi- 
course with that region, passing ‘from coast to | huahua, under the at of 3d of March, 1845. if 
coast in the short period of twenty days, and this should not be done, our commerce will be 
with monthly or weekly steamships, the light of 
Christianity following the path of commerce, 
would return, with all us biessings, to the east 
from which it rose. In those regions commerce 
must be the precursor of Christianity; com- 
merce which teaches peace and intercourse be- 
tween nations, which declares that man 1s not 
the enemy of man, nor nation of nation, but that 
ihe interests of all countries and of all mankind, 
are identical, and that they will all advance 
most rapidly under the general influence of an 
unrestricted reciprocal trade and intercourse. 
By our recent acquisitions upon the Pacific, Asia 
has suddenly become our neighbor, with a placid 
intervening ocean, inviting our steamships upon 
the track of a commerce greater than that of all 
Europe combined. This commerce is ours, if 
our mercharts. and government should, by their 
united energies, secure for us, with Asia, @ rapid 
and frequent communication by steam. Our pro- 
ducts and our manufactures, and especially our 
coarse cotton fabrics, are precisely what are de- 
sired by several hundred millions of their peo- 
ple, who will send us back in return their specie 
und their rich productions, so few of which are 
raised within our own limits. From our coast 
on the Pacific, as well as from the Gulf and the |i 
Atlantic and the Isthmius route, we would be ma, for our foreign and coastwise commerce be- 
much nearer to the west coast of America, as tween the two great oceans, as well as for the 
well as Asia, than any European power, and | interior trade of Mexico, New Grenada aud 
with the best steamships in adequate number, 
with the greater certainty of the voyage, of the 
riod of arrival and departure, and economy of 


at such ctber points-on that river as may be ne- 
cessary to guard our revenue laws from invasion 
on that frontier, and to secure the interior trade 


with Mexico. The drawback of duty shoul dalso for mankind wars should hereafter occur, and es- 


which many apprebend to ve immiucut, the 
American precedent would probably be adopted 
by other powers, leaving ali ports of the enemy 
open to neutral commerce, and the consequent 
gain to our country incalculable, We snou 
pot only have gained the great principle for 
rivilege to the routes by the Mexican Isthmus which we have 80 jong contended, that iree ships 
of Tehuantepe® by Lake Nicaragua, by the Rio. make free goods in trading with 


l nd San Juan; to go into effect whenever neutral when in her own possession, Dub wo 
Atrato a RWS should also terminate the system of actual as 


now applicable to Chihuabua. In recommending 
the regulations betore referred to for the transit 
of goods across the Isthmus of Panawa, would 


respectfully suggest the extension of the same 


merce uninterrupted in the ports of all bellige- 
‘rents. ‘his consideration is rendered more mo- 


glorious achievements and unparalleled victories, 
as well as from the developements of our money- 
ed resources, More than one hundred millions of 
dollars havign been ollered by our Own capital- 


ists at a el OM a government six pet conte 
Digitized by oogle 


E i 


whole country, but especially to tie valley of the 
time and saving of interest, and with diminished Mississippi and 1s greal depot, the city of New 
cost of carriage, We would. ultimately supply the Orleans, so near the Pacific by that pew and im- 
western coast of America as well as Asia, with portant route. 
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stock upon advertisements for less than one-half 
that sum, we shal] be permitted to enjoy hereaf- 
ter the blessings of uninterrupted peace with all 
the world. 

Among the important results of that reduced 
Mexicen tariff as prepared by this Department, 
is the light thrown by its operations upon the 
commerce and revenue of Mexico, and the de- 
‘monstrasion that both would be augmented by its 
provision. So strong has been the effect pro- 
duced, that a proposition to remove the prohibi- 
bitions on nearly all our exports to Mexico, ex- 
isting under the old system, was carried in one | 
House, at the recent session of the Mexican | 
Congress, leaving, it is hoped, only the details to 
be perfected at some future session—a measure 
that would open new markets to our products 
and fabrics, prove highly beneficial to Mexico, 
and unite the neighboring republics in the more | 
intimate and friendly relauons of an increasing 
reciprocal commerce and intercourse. 

I renew the recommendations contained in all 
my annual reports for the establishment of a 
branch of the mint of the United Staies at the 
city of New York. That eiiy, our great com- 
mereial metropolis, is advancing to its ultimate 
position (so important to the whole country,) as 
the emporium of universal commerce, the cenue 
of international exchanges, and the storebouse of 
the products of the world. 

To attain this result we must secure for our 
great emporium (in competition with foreign 
cities) the command of her due proportion of 
coin and bullion. Now, itis clear, that where 
buHion cannot be coined, and no re-coinage can 
take place, this cannot be accomplished. Ameri- 
ca is the great continent for the-precious metals; 
they are now found in extraoidinary quantities 
in our Union, and to a vast extent in countries 
adjacent. Yet nearly all this com and bullion 
are diverted to other countries, and especially to 
Great Britain, being one of the chief instruments 
in siding that country in maintaining her com- 
mand of the business of the world. By steam- 
ships, and by exports of ber own products and 
fabrics, she accumulates coin and bullion in Lon- 
don, and provides for their coinage and re-coi- 
nage in the least time, and without expense; and 
yet, in ourown commercial emporium, we have no 
miut, or even a branch mint, for the important 
process of coinege or re-coinage. - If we would 
command the commerce of all nations, it must be 
through some one American commercial empori- 
um, ine great centre of our own trade aud busiuess. 
The history of trade demonstrates that some. 
auch great point is indispensable to enable any 
nation to commend universal commerce; and 
thal such concentration at some une city, instead 

ol injuring other cities or parts of the same 
country, is bf immense benefit to all. There 
ennnot be two or more financial centres of the 
foreign commerce of any one nation, any more 
than there can be two or more ceatres of a cifcle. 
The same principle of the centre of trade of a 
nation applies to the trade of the world. There 
can be but one such centre for the world, and 
but one for each nation, which, in this country, 
from natural causes, must be New York, where 
the competition must soon commence with ſo- 
reigu cities for the control of international com- 
merce. Now, as the command of the specie of 
the world is of immense benefit to our whole 
country, and can only be secured by making one 
of our own ciues the centre of universal com- 
mei ce, it is indispensable to succeas in this great 
American enterprise, that specie and bullion 
should be invited from all the world to New 
York, not by any unjust advantages, but by giv- 
ing to it equal facilities with our other cities for 
coinage and re-coinage. : 

Ii is not for New York merely, or for its com- 
merce, that this mint is desired, but fur the 
benefit of the whole Union. The storehouse of 
the goods and products of the Union must be- 
come the storehouse of its specie; where the 
commerce and goods are, there the representa. 
tives of their value must be also; and there also 
should be every facility which a mint would give 
for increasing their circulating values, and for 
bringing them into immediate and active use in 
any torm which might be desired. It is in vain 


to say that the specie or bullion brought by our 


commerce to New York, can be sent to a distant 
point where there is a muint,-with but Jittle de- 
lay, risk or expense. II is clear there must be 


dome risk, delay ənd expense, operating as a tax 


on the business of our commercial emporium, 
and to that extent rendering unequal her contest 
with European cities: lor universal commerce. 
* ° 


Coinage and re-coinage should be immediate, 
without any risk, expense, or delay; and it 
might be said as regards merchandise, witb nearly 
the same truth as is urged in the relation to 
specie, that it would be no injury to the com- 
merce of the Union if Jight and costly articles 
would be sent at but trifling expense, risk or 
delay, from New York to some distant city, there 
be stamped, marked, or labelled, and returned to 
New York for sale and distribution in the gene- 
ral markets of our own country or of the world. 
It seems to be forgotien by those who present 
such arguments, that in @ great commercial ca- 
pital, where business to the amount of millions 
of dollars’ is transacted from ten to three o’clock, 
how important time is, where the delay of a day 
nay, often an hour, may be moat disastrous, and 
change the balance of profit to loss. Merchants 
and men of business should be permitted to ex- 
change their bullion or foreign coin for Ameri- 
can in a lew hours or moments, as could be done 
ata mint, or receive at once mint certificates of 
deposit, which often might be to them of the 
greatest importance. ‘The trade in bullion and 
specie, in itself one great branch of commerce 
indispensable in the transaction of business, and 
especially of international exchange, already 
exists to a great extent in New York, but is limi- 
ted, in diffusing ils benefits, to American com- 
merce and exchanges, by the want of a mint. 
Nod it is subject io expenses, risk, and delay, to 
put ii into a form for circulating values, that delay 
being itself a great joss of capital, whilst the fo- 
reign coin, consisting of denominations unknown 
lo the great body of our people, is almust use 

less for the purposes of general circulation. It 
is the rapidity of the circulation of coin that 
gives it ita chief value, and accumulates capital 
by the speedy realization of profits. -And the 
American eagle or half eagle, and our other de- 
cimal coinage, might in a few months perform 
more of the functions of money, and pass more 
rapidly through a greater variety of hands, than 
if it were in some foreign and unknuwn coin, 
which would not circulate among our people. 
Hence itis that a mint at New York, to give 
activity io our specie circulating capital, by con- 
verling it at once into Awerican coin, would be 
of vals importance to the whole Union. 

Credit, when based on real capital, is highly 
beneficial to the commerce of the country; and 
specie is one of the main pillars upon which 
credit can repose with assured coofideuce. And 
we must have that specie as the basis of such a 
credit at our commercial emporium, if we ın- 
deed desire to make it the centre of interna- 
tional exchanges. 

With a view to augment the circulation of our 
own coin in our owu country, this department 
has arrested, as far as practicable, the payment 


of foreign coin out of the treasury, requiring it. 


to be re-coined into American coin, by which 
means it has been enabled, between the Ist of 
March, 1846, and the 30th Octuber, 1848, to coin 
at our mints (per table K) the sum of $38,717,- 
709 22, which, from the Ist-of March, 1845, to 
the lst of March, 1849, must exceed $40,000,000 
—being-a larger sum than was coined in thirty- 
eight years preceding, from 1793 to 1830, in- 
Clusive. . - 

But whilst the department will have coined 
from the lst Mareh, 1845, to 1st of March, 1849, 
wore tban 840, 000, 000, the amoun: wouid bave 
been augmented to the extent of several mil- 
lions of dollars every year, ii there had been a 
branch of the mint at the city of New York. 
‘This is proved by the fact, that most of the ior- 
eigu coin sent from New York and other points 
to Philadelphia for recoinage, has been that por- 
lion wbich was received lor Government dues, 
and transferred mainly, not by the people or 
merchants, but by the order of this Department, 
from the several Government deposiluries ; aud 
but jittiecoin comparatively has gone from New 
York, transmitted voluntarily by sudividuals for 
re-cuinage, to Philadelphia. individuals will not, 
lo apy great extent, subject themscives to the 
risk, expense, and delay of this process; whereas 
tbe whole of the com aod bullion, amounting to 
Many millions of dollars, hat come to New 
York by the operations of commerce or by emi- 
grants, now a very large sum, would all be chan- 
ged into American coin, if tuere was a miut al 
(bat city. . š . S 

Having no branch at the great centre of Ameri- 
can commeice, our mint, nolwilustanding the 
great ability aud fidelity with which tts business 
is conducted at Philadeiphia, is not, to the ex- 
tent it should be, the mint of the people, and 


convenient for the coinage of their bullion and 
foreign coin, end especially the-large amount 
brought by emigrents into the Union, estimated 
at eight-millions per annum, but is used chiefly, 
so far as Tegards other cities, for that of the 
Government; whereas it ought to be the mint of 
the Government and the people, and for the 
benefit of both, and can only fully become so by 
the location of a branch as recommended. The 
amount of foreign coin re-coined at Philadelphia, 
from ist of March, 1845. to 30th November, 
1848, on transfers ordered or deposit by offi- 
cers of this Government, directed by me, was, 
(per table Q. heretofore annexed,) $11,463, 18i— 
being nearly equal to the whole remaining eol- 
nage there, during the same period, including 
plate and bullion. ; 

The branch mint would be most important as 
auxiliary to the operations of the constitutional 
treasury, fur the present assistant treasurer at 
New York would then become the treasurer 
of the branch mint, and perform both functions 
precisely as is now done at Philadelphia and New 
Orleans, raving the expense of an increase of 
officers, preventing double entries and payments, 
and simplifying the operations of the Govern- 
ment, and saving to the Government and the 
merchant the risk and cost of the double custo- 
dy and transfer from the collector to the assise 
tant treasurer. From the Ist January, 1847, to 
30th November, 1848, the merchants of Now 
York paid to the collector (per table L) for du- 
lies, the sum of 635,360, 678 36 in specie, being 
two-thirds the aggregate payment in specie for 
duties in the Unioo. Yet, whilst the Govern- 
ment exacted from these merchants this im- 
mense sum in specie for duties, it refuses-them 
even a branch of the mint where bullion can be 
coined, or fureign coin recoined, the mere esta- 
blishment of which would attract there so much 
specie, and render the payment of this large 
amount so much more easy. The amount of 
specie received by the assistant treasurer al New 
York, from the first of Jannary, 1847, to 30th 
November, 1848, was $07,328,369; and the 
coin disbursed by him there, during the seme 
period, was $55,496,269: making on aggregals 
of $112,824 638, (per table R.) With a branch 
mint at New York, the transaction of business 
would be undisturbed by the operations of the 
constitutional treasury. 

Ii is true, that even with such a branch there, 
the collection of duties in specie would operate 
as a check, not upon the issues, bul upon the 
over issues of their banks—a gentle and most 
useful check, restraining their over-issues, and 
mitigating, if not preveuting, those revulsions 
which are sure io ensue when the business of 
the banks, and, as a consequence, tbat of the 
country, is unduly extended. Credit 1s useful, 
and most abundant only when it is based upon 
capital and epecie, and a legitimate business and 
commerce. But when it is stretched beyond 
those limits, it necessarily produces revulsions, 
disastrous not only to the parties involved, but to 
the commerce and business o! the whole coun- 
try. Ii is this fatal tendency to over-issues, and 
the too great and dangerous extensions of their 
business, which oonstilutes the greatest objec- 
tion to our banking system; and thoss banks 
which are based on sound capital, and desire to 
conduct their business advantageously to them- 
selves and to the country, ought to rejoice that 
such others as would transcend these limits, are 
checked and restrained by tbe demand for coin, 
created by the specie-receiving and specie-circu- 
lating constitutional treasury. 

During the year 1847, when more than twenty- 
four millions of specie were brought into the 
country, and to a great ‘extent paid in for Julies 
and loans to the government, bad this coin gone 
into the bunks—as under the old State bank de- 
posit system, to a great extent it must—and bave 
been made the basis of an iuflated currency, far 
exceeding that of 1836, it would have been fol- 
lowed, upon the sudden fall of tbe price of our 
bresdstulis and staples, and the turn of exchange, 
and flow of specie out of the country, by a revul- 
sion more disasirous than that of 1837. The fall 
would have been irom a greater inflation to a 
lower depression, the intensity of the disaster 
being augmented by the loans and ex peuses of a 
foreign war, by the drain ol specie to sustain im- 
mense armies in foreign countries, by deprecia- 
tion of Government loans and the fall of the Go- 
vernmell credit. The public credit, under that. 
system, being inseparably connected with that 
of the banks us ite depositaries, Lhe Government 
having no specie, aod dependmg upon their pa- 


er, its credit must have fallen with that of the 

anks, as happened in 1837, and during the war 
of 1812; and loans for specie (which were indis- 
pensable) could oniy have been obtained, as they 
were during that War, at ruinous discounts, 
amounting to millions of dollars per annum. in- 
stead of these sacrifices, the public credit was 
maintained throughout the war, and its stocks 
sold for a high premium instead of ruinous dis- 


the Government brits $555,511 39. A system 
which has operated 20 beneficially, both in war 
and in peace, rust, in the main, be wise and sa- 
ylutary; but it „would be still more 60, if the 
amendments heretofore recommended by the de- 
partment were adopted, especially as regards (he 
securities Tor disbursements ‘(without which the 
system is not safe,) and the establishment of a 
branch mint at New York, as a most important 
auriliar r. r 
Win these amendments, affecting none of the 
principles of the bill, and especially its specie- 
receiving and specie-circulation clauses, it would 
so commend itself to the whole country, and 
prove 80 benefieial to its industry, commerce, 
and business, as to become our settled policy, 
undisturbed by complaint or opposition from 80y 
quarter. . 
Annexed will be found tables (marked U. and 
V.) communicating, in compliance with the 22d 
section of the act of the 28ih of January, 1847, 
the information required by that act as regards 
the issue, redemption, purchase, and re-issue of 
treasury notes. Statement W. shows the pay 
ments into the treasury on account of the loan of 
1848. Statement X. shows the amount of specie 
id into the treasury from all sources, from the 
lst of January, 1847, to the 311 of October, 
1848, amounting to 191.484.823 55; and the dis- 
bursements in specie, during the same period, 
amounting to $92,142,512 39; making an aggre- 
te, during that period, of receipts and disburse: 


thoriziug a loan for a sum pot exceeding sixteen 
millions of dollars, the depa! tment, on the 17th 
of April last, and for sixty days thereafter, ad- 
vertised the proposals, as per copy hereunto an- 
nexed, marked S. This advertisement was pub- 
lished for sixty days, not only in the several 
newspapers in this city, but also in the papers 
pub.isbing the laws as authorized in each of the 
States; and, with a view to more extensive cir- 
culation, in each of the daily papers of the prin- 
cipal cities of the Union. The proposals were 
also made known to our ministers and consuls in 
the principal cities of Great Britain and the con- 
tinent, wherever it was believed the premium 
might be enbanced, and bids extended by their 
efforts. The notice was nol inserted in tLe news- 
papers until the 17th April, because, by the third 
section of the act, it was declared that the ad- 
verlisemeni should be published not more than 
sixty, nor less thao twenty days from the ume 
of the first iusertion of said advertisement, in one 
or two newspapers in the city of Washington.” 
If, then, upon the day the law passed, or the day 
succeeding, the loau had been advertised, the 
time for opening the proposals must have termi- 
nated by ine last of May or the first of June. 
The department, however, upon the information 
before il, felt persuaded. that the treaty of peace 
which had been approved by the Senate, would 
be ratified by Mexico; but that in all probability 


the intelligence of the ratification could not reach | i 


here by the last of May or the first of June, but 
that it would be received before the middie of 
June, and consequently, if the advertisements 
were immediately inserted and the proposals 
opened by the last of May or the first of June, 
the Government, in the absence of the news ol 
the ratification of the treaty by Mexico, would 
necessarily sell the Joan upon much less advane 
tageous terms, and ata sacrifice of several hun- 
dred thousand dollars of premium to the Govern- 
ment. Under these circumstances, the depart- 
ment assumed the responsibility ot delaying in- 
serting the advertisement until the IT of April, 
allowing the longest period from that date autho- 
rized by law lor opening the proposals. pamely, 
the I7ih of Juue, some days before wbich periou 
I was confident that official intelligence of the 
raubration, Dy Mexico, of the treaty would be 
received here. ‘The result justified these antici- 


tuons. The intelligence of the ratification of 
the treaty was not received hece by the elast of | of more than twenty-eight millions of dollars, 


May or brst of Juue, nor in fact until a few days 
beture the 17th of June, when it was im meuiate- 


Jy made known oficially, by telegraph and oth- a population and resources, We could pay a debt 
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of that magnitude, ard have & surplus of twenty - 
eight millions, within how short a period may 
we liquidate our present engagements? By re- 
ference to this table, it will be seen that from 


erwise, and the Government received the full 
benefit, in negobisting the loan, of the universal 


of peece with Mexico. 
at the appointed hour, the seals were broken and 


public debt, including interest, amounting to 8 
totality of upwards of five hundred millions © 
dollars. By reference to the same table, it ap- 
pears that our revenue, during the same period, 
derived from sources other than loans or trea- 
sury notes, was upwards of eleven hundred and 
thirty-six millions of dollars. It will be per- 
ceived that our present debt, including the w ole 
of the loan yet to be paid in, and deducting the 
purchase directed by this department ‘of about 
$500,000 of the public debt within the last few 
weeks, would be about 865.278.450 41, (see to- 
nie O,) but to which must be added about $26,000 
for Mexican and bounty land scrip. Our whole 
debt, including ine loan yet to be paid in, is not 
a sixteenth part of the debt of Great Britain, 
and less than one-half the annual interest of that 
debt. P i 
According to a tablo of the Commissioner of 
the General Land Office, hereto annexed, marked 
P, it appears that our whole public domain un- 
sold amounts to 1.442, 217,837 acres, which, at 
the present minimum price of $1 25 per acre, 
would make an sgeregate value of $1,802,772,- 
296. Regarding them, however, including our 
mineral lande, at twenty-five cents per pers, they- 
would yield 360,554,459. Large as 18 this sum, 
our wealth as a nation would be more rapidly 
increased by the sales of all our agricultural 
lands at the low rates, not exceeding twenty- 
sury, is hereto annexed, marked N, showing our five cents per acts, in small farms, to actual sel- 
population from 1790 to the present period every ters and cultivators, and thus, by enlarged pro- 
year; our debt; our receipts from loans and | ducts and exports, Muring iucreased imports 
treasury notes; our revenue each year, exclu- | and augmented revenue. f ; 
sive of loans and treasury notes, as well as from As itis obvious, even with liberal appropria- 
these loans and notes ; and the principal and in- tions, that our revenue from lands and customs 
terest of debt paid each year, as well as (the to- will enable us to pay the public debt before its 
tal amount. II is an official record, which every | maturity, 1 present the following suggestion for 
American me) read with pride and satisfaction. the consideration of Congress. | Ine great mass 
Jt shows, that whenever it was necessary to pay | of our public debt, exclusive of treasury notes, 
ine debt, and sustain the honor of the country, consists of five per cents., redeemable 10 1853 , 
the people cheerfully submitted not merely to of six per cents, redeemable in 1856, 1862, 1867, 
‘duties on imports, but to direct taxes and exci- and 1868; and the militarg bounty land scrip, is 
ses to the amount of many millions of dollars | bearing six per cent. interest, redeemable at the 
every year; and that even when our population pleasure of the government. Of this sum the 
was sparse and our monej ed resources extreme · ‘department, as at present authorized by law, can 
ly limited, ine debts of the country were always purchase at its discretion, when the means will 
unctually discharged alter the adoption of the permit, ine six per cents. redeemable in 1856, 
Constitution, both. principal and interest, at tbeir 1862, and 1868 ; the military bounty jand scrip 
maturity. ; bearing 814 per cent. interest, and is redeemabla 
at the pleasure of the government. No power, 
however, is given to the Secretary of the Trea- 
sury to purchase this debt, although Congress 
may authorize the department to liquidate it at 
any Lime, without paying any premium or ad- 
vance, and Å advise such authority to be given, 
to take effect at any lime after the iret ot July 
next.” As regards the debt of twenty-eight mil. 


the public, the bide recorded, and the loans awar- 
ded, of course, to the highest bidder. 

The total amount bid, together with the names 
of the successful and unsuccessful bidders, will 
be found in the statement hereto annexed, marke 
M. The whole premium obtained on that stock, 
it will be perceived, was $487,168 66, wbich 
was the more extraordinary, inasmuch, on re- 
ference to the prices current, it will be found 
that the eotire sale -of the sixteen millions o 
sfock, in a single dey, exceed the rate at whick 
the Government six per cent. twenty years’ 
stock, exclusive of interest and brokerage, was 
then selling in small sums in the market. 

It being made by law the duty of this Depart- 
ment to devote its attention to ** THE SUPPORT OF 
PUBLIC OREDIT,’ as well as to * the improvement 
and management of the revenue,” it is proper to re- 
mark, that this Government has paid punctually 
at all times the public debt at its maturity, 25 
well as the accruing, interest, never suspending 
for a moment of time in the discharge of either 
when due. Such has been the attachment of 
me American people to this, the Government of 
their choice, such their regard for honor and 
good faith, that however severe the trial or sac- 
rifice, they have liquidated, as they fell due, all 
ine debts of the Union. 


A table, certified by the Register of the Trea- 


ly six times greater, according to population, 
than our present debt. At that date, the coun- 
try, exhausted by a seven years’ war, and wea: 
kened Dy internal difficulties rowing out of the 
feeble clraracter of the old 
scarcely commenced her onward career to great- 
ness, wealth and power; yet tbis debt was vol- 
untarily assumed as a matter of honor, and it 
was paid, including principal aod interest, punc- 
tually, without failure or suspension. 


stock authorized by the act of 28th of January, 
1847, the Secretary of the Treasury has no au- 
thor.ty to purchase treasury notes or stock, ex- 
hen this acl was pending before 
the two Houses of Congress, this department 
recummended that this debt should be placed 
upon the same footing as those which preceded, 


ry notes al the market rate, above or below par. 
Among other reasons which influenced the de- 


partment in this recommendation, was the fact, 
that such a provision would make (he debt more 


debt also was not only fully paid in 1836, both 
principal and interest, but the Goveroment, after 
liquidating all ns engagements, had a surplus 
lett in the treasury of 101,644 91, which 
was deposited With tbe Slates. for safe-keeping, 
who may be called upon to return it to the Go- 
vernment of the Union, should the emergency 
ever require Us use, which 18 most improbable. 
At that date, the country had been exhausted by 
a prolonged and severe struggle with the greatest 
ower of the world, and its commerce almost an- 
nihilated by blockades end n 800. 
O. and conse- 

quently, according io population, ine debt of that 
date wouid. be equivalent to a debt at the pre- 
sent period of upwards of three hundred and 
eight millions of dollars, or nearly five times as 
reat as our present debt; yet thut debt of 1816 
was not only puactually paid -within twenty 
ears therealter, but a surplus, as We have seen, 


by the treasury, and therefore increase the pre- 
mium which. could be obtained by enlarging the 
number of bidders for it hereafter, namely, the 
largest probably of all purchasers, the Govern- 
went itself; and the absence of this provision die 
minished the premiums, the department was 
enabled to obtain upon this loan. It is obvious, 
that if we have the means to purchase the pub- 
lic debt before. its maturity, it should be done 
rather than pay the interest; and it is also clear, 
that as the amount which can be purchased by 
the Government is increased especially lo the 

reat extent of twenty-eight millions of dollars, 
the treasury cao make the purchase upon better 
1erms, by enlarging the number of competitors 


circumstances, | recommend that the Treasury 
Department be authorized to purchase at the 
market rate, at any lime when its means will al- 
low, after the first of July next, any portion of 


deposited with tbe States. If then, in twenty 
years, under such circumstances, and with such 


lions of dollacs arising from treasury notes and - 


valuable to the purchaser when it should be sold 


ce 
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the debt of twenty-eight millions, authorized by | view to depreciate my distinguished predecessors 
the act of 28th January, 1847, including treasury | in this department, by whom those loans were 
notes, if any should remain unfunded. This is| negotiated. The great services rendered by them 
the more necessary, as the sales of the public are well known and appreciated by the country, 
lands have been tet apart by this department, as | and by no one more fully than by the present in- 
directed by that act, for the payment of the in-| cumbent of this department, who Has had an op- 
terest and purehase of the principal of this stock, | portunity of observing all the difficulties by 
which is impossible at present, the right of pur-| which they were surrounded, and how impossible 
chase being limited to par. Unless, then, authority | it was for any Secretary under those circumstan- 
sbould be given to purchase this stock at the|ces, to have made the negotiations on better 
market rate, a considerable sum must remain in| terms than was effected by them; but the facts 
the treasury on the first of July next of these | are stated-as the most gratifying proof of the 
sales, which can be used for no purpose what-| wonderful advance of the wealth of the country 
ever. As soon as it was ascertained, on the es- and of the Government credit. 
timates of the several departments, that the Go-| The coast survey, under charge of the Superin- 
vernment had the means to purchase a portion of | tendent, Professor A. D. Bache, is making great 
its debt, and arrest the interest, the department | and rapid progress. During the past year, six 
considered it to be its duty to make the purchase, | sections of the coast, on the Atlantic and Gulf 
Upon looking into these estimates, and compar- of Mexico, have been under survey; and the 
ing them with our means, it was found that there | computations, drawings, and engravings of charts, 
would be a balance of $2,853,694 84 in the trea-| have kept pace with the field-work. Within the 
sury on the Ist of July, 1849, and a balance of | same period, six new shoals have been discover- 
$5,040,542 11 on the Ist of July, 1850. There was ed and made known on the eastern coast, and 
also at that date, by the latest returns, (a copy | one in Chesapeake Bay. Important suggestions 
of which is hereto annexed marked TF,)°$3,403,- | in regard to the places for light-houses and buoys 
894 48, in specie in the several depositories to | have been derived from the coast survey reports. 
the credit of the Treasurer of the United States, While this work is conducted on the highest 
after deducting all drafts unpaid and outstas- | scientific principles, it is shown, in a letter from 
ding ; and since the purchase of this stock there | the Superintendent, that the land work costs not 
remained, by latest returns, (marked as above,) less than the maximum paid for the survey (con- 
$3,661,726 88 in specie subject to the draft of ; ducted with so much economy) of the public 
the Treasurer, after deducting all drafts unpaid | lands. 
and outstanding. Under these circumstances, it In reviewing the progress of this work for the 
was resolved to make the purchase to the amount | past four years, the result is most striking, a 
of $500,000 —thus using a part of the premium | part of the operations has been carried from the 
obtained on the loans by this department, in li-] South-west part of R. Island into Maine; and the 
quidating to that extent the debt incurred; and, whole land-work has been completed from Point 
by the rise of-the stock since this purchase, had | Judith to Cape Cod, covering a very indented 
it been delayed until the present period, the Go. | coast; the hydrography has passed Nantucket, 
vernment would have been compelled to pay a and both the land and water work of Boston 
much higher price. lt was essential to success | harbor has been completed. Much work of 
(nnless by largely advancing the premium) that verification and filling up has been done between 
the purchase should be made by a confidential} Point Judith and Cape May. Delaware Bay has 
agent; and directions for the purchase were ac=| been finished, and the chart of the bay and river 
cordingly given to Mr. C. W. Lawrence, the col | published. The Chesapeake Bay has been tri- 
lector at New York, in whom the whole com- angulated south of the Virginia line; and both 
munity in which he resides justly repose unboun- this and the outer coast wili be triangulated in 
ded confidence, and who had executed every | from (wo to three years from the present time. 
trust with fidelity. A full statement of all the | The topography of this section, which was com- 
details of this purchase, which was made at the menced in 1844, is advancing to completion; 
Jowest market rates, is being prepared and will] and, except the off-shore work, one-third of the 
be placed promptly before the Committee of hydrography is finished. The shores of the Al- 
Ways and Means of the House, and of Finance | bemarle Sound, and most of its territories, have 
of the Senate. been surveyed—the triangulations extending also 
That the debt should be liquidated as rapidly | over Croatan and Roanoke Sounds; and the hy- 
as the means in the treasury will permit, so as io drography is greatly advanced. A general re- 
arrest the runuing of interest, will not, it is pre- connoisance has been made of part of the coast 
sumed, be doubted ; but the Government should | of South Carolina, Georgia, Florida, Alabama, 
have its option to purchase any of its stock so as Mississippi and Texas. aud the operations foun- 
to lessen the premium which it would be compel- | ded upon this have been commenced in South 
led to pay; and the purchase should be very gra- Carolina and Texas’ In Alabama, Mississippi, 
dual and progressive, for if it were forced ioo] and Louisiana, the triangulations have advanced 
rapidly, the premium would become exorbitant. | nearly from Mobile to Lake Borgne. The to- 
In view of the uncertainty which attends all cal-] pography of Mississippi Sound, and of the adja- 
culations of accruing revenue, it will prubably | cent islands; has been nearly completed; and 
not be regarded as judicious io make any further | the hydrography of the entrauce to Mobile Bay 
purchase until a period succeeding the lst July | and point of Mississippi Sound, and of Cat and 
next, when estimates both as to receipts and ex- Ship Island harbors, and their approaches, has 
penditures will be tested by results, when it will | been finished. The Survey of Galveston, upper 
be known with certainty what means will be at] and lower bay, has made considerable progress. 
the disposal of the department to reduce the pub- Four base lines have been measured in Massa- 
lic indebtedness. As an evidence of the progress| chusetts, Maryland, North Carolina, and Alaba- 
of the country in wealth and credit, it may be] ma; and two others have been laid out for mea- 
useful to contrast the sales of the Government] surement. Two of the base lines were measu- 
stock and treasury notes during and immediately | red with a most useful apparatus, combining new 
succeeding.the war of 1812, with similar sales| features, the invention of the Superintendent. 
during and immediately succeeding the war with| Forty astropomical stations have been occupied 
Mexico. By the report of the Committee of] in Maine, New Hampshire, Massachusetts, R. 
Ways and Means of the House of Representa- i Island, Connecticut, New York, Pennsylvania, 
tives of Congress, of the 13th of April, 1830, it} Delaware, Maryland, North Carolina, South 
appears that for the loans of the war of 1812, for] Carolina, Alabama, Mississippi, and Texas, part 
eighty millions of dollars in stock and treasury of which observations were made with new and 
notes, the Government obtained but $34,000,000,| improved instruments. Magnetic observations 
after deducting discounts, and depreciation, being | have been made, with the instruments recently 
a loss of $41,000,000 upon its transactions, where-| introduced upon the survey, at eighty-three sta- 
as, on the loans of the last war with Mexico, this | tions. While improved geodetic instruments 
department obtained for forty-nine millions oij have been introduced npon the work, the princi- 
dollars, borrowed on stock and treasury notes, ples of the modern mathematics have been ex- 
$49,555,511 39, including a premium of $555,-| tended to every part of its results. The electro- 
511 39, upon these transactions, having obtained | magnetic telegraph has been used for determining 
$15,555,511 39 more for forty-nine millions of | the difference ot longitude of cardinal points in 
stuck and treasury notes sold by the department | the work, and with a degree of precision not 
for loans growing out of the war with Mexico, | hitherto attainable by other methods. The Guit 
than was received for 980,000,000 of stock and| stream has been explored as far south as a sec- 
treasury notes sold during and immediately suc-| tion across it at Cape Hatteras, and the law of 
ceeding the war with Great Britain; specie be-| the ocean temperature ascertained. ‘Twenty 
ing required by me under the constitutional trea- | four sheets of charts, remarkable for their ar- 
sury, aud paid in forthe stuck and treasury notes] rangement, accuracy, and style of ‘execution, 
sold. These statements are not made with a‘ have been published and distributed to literary 


and scientific institutions at home and abroad, 
and placed with agents for sale, at prices merely 
coverlng the cost of printing and paper. Ten 
more sheets are in various stages of progress of 
engraving. While the scale of operations has 
been enlarged, to embrace the whole extensive 
coast of the United States, and to afford the 
benefits of it to every part of the coast as ra- 
pidly as possible, the economy of the work has 
steadily advanced, the augmented expenditures 
required falling much below the increase of 
work done. While so much that is eminently 
useful to commerce and navigation, and to our 
foreign and coastwise trade, has been accom- 
plished by this great work, it has receive the 
commendation of inen of science in Europe and 
America, and advanced the scientific character 
of the country. On the Pacific, where this De- 
partment has already carried the work, and 
where it will be so useful in obtaining inſorma- 
tion, and publishiig charts of our western coast, 
I have intrusted to it the location of the buoys 
and the, selection of sites for light-houses in 
Oregon. 

The. department has proceeded to carry into 
execution the several acts of Congress, passed at 
us last session, making appropriations for light- 
houses, light boats, buoys, beacons, &c. It bas 
also carried the laws into effect, providing surf- 
boats, rockets, carronades, life-boats, and other 
nécessary apparatus, for the beiter preservation 
of life and property from shipwreck, calling to 
its aid the underwriters and Chamber of Com- 
merce of New York, and the Humane Society, 
for preserving life, of Massachusetts. 

Important movements may be introduced in- 
to our light-bouse system. To conduct it pro- 
perly, requires an accurate knowledge of our 
coast and navigation; the proper sites, the cha- 
racter of the building and mode of construction; 
the proper apparatus and mode of. lighting, the 
different elevation, color, and other distinguish- 
ing properties of the light, and whether station- 
ary or revolving, the necessary preparations to 
guard against accidents, or the extinguishing of 
a light, adequate regulations to secure the ac- 
countabiliiy and attention of keepers, and all the 
administrative duties pertawing tothe system. 
There is involved in ali this, a varied amount of 
knowledge, practical and scientific, possessed by 
no one individual; and to aid the department in 
the execution of these laws, it has heretofore 
suggested to Congress, and again respectfully re- 
news ils recommendation, for the organ.zaltion 
of a board, creating no expense, under the su- 
pervision of the Secretary of the Treasury, con- 
sisting of the Fifth Auditor, the Superintendent 
of the Coast Survey, two officers of the navy, an 
officer of the engineers, as also of the topogra- 
phical corps, who would unite the requisile 
knowledge, and enable the department to con- 
duct all the operations of the system upon óur 
extensive Jake aud maritime frontier with in- 
creased efficiency and economy. 

The department has also proceeded to carry 
into execution, as far as practicable, the various 
Jaws for the erection of marine hospitals on the 
rivers and lakes of the West, availing itself of, 
the valuable services of the ‘fopographical Bu- 
reau. 

Copies of standard weiglits and measures have 
been distributed to the States, with the excep- 
tion of the four most recently admitted into the 
Union. 

The standards for these States, and for the 
custom-houses of older States not yet supplied, 
are in the course of preparation. ‘Ihe attention 
of the States is called, in the report of the Su- 
perintendent of Weights and Measures, received 
in June last, to the necessary steps lor preparing 
county standards, so as to secure uniormity in 
the weights and measures in common use. 

Fifteen balances for regulating staudards have 
been supplied to five States, and set up by an 
agent from the office of weights and measures. 
Two more sets, six in number, have been sup- 
plied to two other States. Twenty-nine were 
on hand on the first of January last, made for 
distribution, ‘The establishment produces at the 
rate of six balances of the first class, and three 
of the second, or four of the third per annum. 

The present distribution of weiguts and meas- 
ures is, in my opinion, provisional, and has been 
so considered by statesmen and men of science, 
A more general uniformity, extending to differ- 
ent rations, was looked forward to by Jefferson 
and John Quincy Adams as one day attainable, 
and was recommended in- my last aunual report. 
The time, in my opinion, has come tor the se- 


denied to the department and transmitted to Con- 


miles from such opportunities; and the thirty- 
two sections of oue entire township with these 


vernmeut than thirty-five sections out of thirty- 
«Bix, where one secuon only, so remote front: the 


. .. 
— ee 


rious consideration of this subject by Congress: 
New standards are about to be made in England. 
The reorganization of the Germanic confederas 
tion will give a great extension to whatever sy$- 
tem of weights and measures they may adopt; 
ghd the political changes going on in ether parts 
of Europe are favorable to the introduction of 
uniformity. The success of our coins shows 
that it is practicable to break up ine old system, 
and to introduce another new and entire. One 
standard of length, one standard of weights, one 
standard of capacity, with suitable mullicles and 
sub-divisions, would be promotive of conveni- 
ence, and of economy of time in the business of 
life and the intercourse of nations. The adop- 
tion of the decimal system would aso, in my 
opinion, simplify and facilitate computation ; 
and l recommend that authority be given to this 
department to take the necessary steps for ob- 
< taining international views and action as 10 uni- 
formity of cains ond of weights and measures. 
During the, past year, the third of a series of 
elaborate reports of investigations on sugars and 
pydrometers under the direction of Professor A. 
p. Bache, superintendent of weights and mea- 
eures; by Professor R. S. McCulloch, melter and 
refiner of the mint al Philadelphia, hos been pre- 


gress, by whom it has been ordered to be printed 
with a collection of the preceding reports. This 
report completes the subject of hydrometers, as 
far as is necessary to make-the changes re quired 
in the use of the instrumentat the custom-honses ; 
and standard instruments are ia manual, and 
nearly prepared for use. These extra official 
duties were discharged by ineso gentlemen with- 
out compensation. | 

My last report recommended the grant of one 
section of lard for schools, in every quarter 
township in Oregon. This grant in each of the 
new States, of one section of the public lands in 
each sownship, Was designed to secure the bene- 
ft of education to all the children of the town- 
ship. This object has failed to a great extent, 
becanse ove section in the centre of a township 
six miles square, 38 too distant from many other 
sections to furnish a school to which all can re- 
sort, and because, 38 a pecuniary provision, it is 
inadequate. The grant, however, of one sec- 
dion lor every quarier township would be suti- 
cient, whilst the central location would be ad- 
jacent to -every otber section in such quarter 
township, bringing the schoul- house within the 
murediiate vicinoge uf every child within its limits. 
Congress, to some extent, adopted this recom- 
mendation, by granting two school sections in 
each township, instead of one, for education in 
Oregon; but it is respectfully suggested, that 
even thus extended, the grant is stili inadequate 
in amount, whilst the location is inconvenient, 
and too remote for a school which all can at- 


‘tend. This subject 1s again presented to the at- | 


tention of Congress, with the recommendation 
that it shall be extended to California and New 
Mexico, and also to all the other new States and 
Territories containing the public domain,- 

Even as a question of revenue, such grants 
would more than refund their value to the Gv: 
vernment. As each quarter township composed 
of nine sections, of which the central section 
would be granted for schools, and each of the 
remaining eight sections would be adjacent lo 
that graoted, these eight sections thus located, 
and each adjoining a school section, would be ol 
a greater value than when separated by many 


benefits, would bring d lai ger price to the Go- 


rest, was granted for such a purpose. The pub- 
lic domain would thus be settled at an earlier 
period, aud yielding larger product, thus soon 
augment our exporls and our imports, with a 
correspondent. increase ot revenue from duties. 
‘The. greater diffusion of education would in- 
crease the power of mind and knowledge ap- 
plied to our industrial pursuits, and augment in 
this way, also the products and wealth of the 
pation. Each State is deeply interested in the 
wellare of every other; for the representatives 
of the whole regulate by their votes the measures 
of the Union, which must be more happy and 
prosperous in proportion as its councils are 
guided by more enlightened views, resulting from 
ine more universal diffusion of light, aud knowl- 
edge, and education. | 

The attention of Congress is respectfully invi- 
ted to the condilion of the public lands in Cali- 
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warehousing system. In advance 
I would remark, at this time, that 
new instructions are prepared by inis depart- 
ment, and the forms nearly c 
other regulations, extending a more free compe- 
tition for tne storage of foreign imports. ‘The 
rogress of the system has been most satisfactory 


Congress, the 
of that report, 


and successful; the value of fo 
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in August, 1846, 
having amoun 
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with jnſerior abilities to 
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Treasury Department. lis varied 
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roperly performed by any 
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retary of State, the Secretary of the Treasury, 
and the Secretary of War, should be entrusted 
to the head of a new department, to be called 
the Secretary of the Interior, inasmuch as his 
duties would be connected with those branches 
of the public service devolved upon this Govern- 
ment by the express letter of the Constitution, 
associated with our domestic affairs. The duties 
of this new department, thus organized, would 
be great and important, fully equal to those ep 
pertaining to the head of any other department, 
except the Treasury, under our system as at pre- 
sent organized. The whole increased expense 
of this reorganization would not exceed twenty 
thousand dollars per annum; whéreas, to the 
Government in an increased accountability and 
efficiency of the service, and to the people in the 
more prompt discharge of their business with 
the several departments and bureaus, and the 
consequent immense saving of time and expense, 
the gain would be great indeed, the advantages 
vastly exceeding the small additional expense. 
From the great and continued multiplication of 
the business of the Treasury Department, as uow 
organized, with the rapid increase of out mari- 
time frontiers, our area, our commerce, revenus, 
and population, there is great danger (hat atsome 
future period the Treasury Department may be 
broken down by the weight of its labors, and 
consequences ensue disasirous to tbe public in- 
teresi. 

Organjzed even as now proposed, the duties of 
the Treasury Department would still be great 
and arduous. Connected with this subject I re 
commend the completion, at an early day, of the 
Treasury building, so as to secure fire proof 
rooms to all our bureaus free from rent, as well 
as to accommodate and include in this edifice the 
State Department, with its invaluable archives. 

This department has purchased, for the sum 
appropriated by Congress, both the bridges with- 

in this District over the Eastern Branch of the 
Potomac, which are now free of toll, as designed 
by the wise and liberal legislation of Congress ; 
and in consummating this result, valusble aid 
was rendered to me by the Mayor of this city. 

The various recommendations of this my last 
financial report are respectfully submitted to the 
enlightened consideration of the two Houses of 
Congress. They are believed to be such as would 
best promote the true interest of the American 
people. For them, and for my country and her 
glorious confederacy of sovereign and united 
states, | invoke the continued blessing of Hea- 
ven. May her Union be harmonious, progres- 
sive, and perpetual. May her career be one of 

- honor, peace, and glory; of equity, justice, and 
good faith. May each successive Administro- 
tion, in all time to come, in faithfully discharging 
the arduous duties of its exalted trust, receive 
the support and approbation of the people. Gui- 


ded by conscious rectitude, may they be com- 


mended and sustained in every effort to promote 
the public good; and even their errors, which 
are the lot of humanity, be regarded with indul- 
gence, and overruled by a benignant Providence, 
for the advancement of the happiness and wel- 
fare of our beloved country. l i 
l . R. J. WALKER, 
: ° Sverelary of the Treasury. 
Hon. R. C. WirrnRor, 
Speaker of the House of Representatives. 


Statistics. 


| Finances anp Commerce.—The annexed ta- 
bles embrace important information with refer- 
ence to the finances and commerce of the United 
States, furnished by the reports of the Treasury 
Department: 

Amount available on the 24th of November, 1848, 

of the Loans of 1846 and 1847. 
Stock issued for specie 


Loan of 1846 $4,999,149 45 
Do. do. 1847 3,191,572 00 


Treas. Notes funded $13,201.550 00 
Do. do. outstanding 11, 194.259 31 


8,190,721 45 


24,395,839 31 

Amount available on 
the 24th Nov., 1848 413,439 21 
Amount of Loans of 1846 and 1847 833, 000, 000 00 


The sum of 52, 800 in the hands of the First 
Comptroller received ſor lands. 


“ 1846, amounted to 


— ara 


sury on the Ist October, 1848, of the Loan 
‘authorized by the act of the 3 Ist March, 1848. 
Of the amount authorized by the said 
net l $16,000,000 
There had been paid in specie and stock 


issued fur 6,528,650 
Leaving the amouwt available on the 
Ist of October, 1848 $9,471,350 


The payments into the Treasury to this day, 


on actount of the Loan of $16 000,000, per ac- 


count of the 3lst March, 1848, amounted to 

$10,950,250. 8 

Statement of the receipts from customs from the 
Tariff of 1842, from its commencement, 30th 
August, 1842, to its termination, 30th Noyem- 
ber, 1846: 

For the month of September, 1843 


r 


$2 314.012 99 


For the quarter ending Dec. 31, 1843 3.927.137 81 
Do do March 31, 1843 2940, 804 16 
Do do June 30, do 4.406.039 75 
Do do Sept. 30, do 6.132.272 09 
Do do Dec. 31, do 3.881.993 47 
Do do March 31, 1844 7.675, 366 40 
Do do June 30, do 8.493 938 98 
Do do Sept. 30, do 10, 873.718 04 
Do ` do Dec. 31, do 4.067.445 15 
Do do March 31, 1845 6 385.558 83 
Do do June 30, 0 6.201.390 68 
Do do Sept. 30, do 8.681.932 14 
Do do Dec. 31, do 4,192.790 77 
Do do March 31, 1846 7, 357.192 51 
Do do June 30, do 6,300,752 45 
Do do Sepi. 30, do 6.153.820 53 

For October and November 1.688.480 82 

Tatal 3101, 554,653 12 


The monthly average receipts from customs, 


during the operation of the Tariff of 1842, was 
$1,991,267 36. 7 
Amount expended on Rivers and Harbors. 


In-the year ending Dec. 31, 1842 $71.572 52 
Six months ending June 30, 1843 100, 842 40 


Year ending June 30, 1844 267,745 22 
Year ending June 30, 1845 514.057 41 
Year ending June 30, 1848 ~ 190,614 72 


Value of Imports and Exports. 
Value of imports during the year ending 
June 30, 1848 $ 


Value of foreign goods exported during 
the same period , 


$154,977,876 
21,128,010 


$133 819,866 
154,032,131 


Leaving for home consumption 
Value of exports for the same period 
Of which dom. produce 132,904. 121 
Foreign production 21.128.040. 154, 032,131 
The largest aggregate receipts ſrom eustoms 
for any preceding fiscal year and ten months, 
amounted to $59,982,682 09, viz: 
For the year 1816 936.306.874 87 
First quarter, 1817 8.410.115 95 
Second quarter, 1817 7.619.392 50 
Third quarter, 1817 6.208.533 NG 
For October, 1817 1,437,765 71 
‘The largest aggregate receipts from customs 
for one fiscal year and ten months, under the 
tariffs of 1842, anounted to $45,413,338 05, 
viz: m 


Fuúrth quarter of 1844 94.067.445 15 


First quarter of 1845 6.385,558 83 
Second quarter of 1845 6 201,390 68 
Third quarter. of 1845 8,681 932 14 


Fourth quarter of 1845 
First quarter of 1846 
Second quarter of 1846 
For July, 1846 


4,192,790 77 
7,357,192 51 
6,300,752 45 

2, 051,275 52 

Statement of the receipts from customs under the 
Tariff of 1842, from the Ist of Sept., 1840, 
to June 30th, 1843, and for the fiscal years 
ending on the 30th of June, 1844, 1845, 1846 
and 1847: 


For the month of September, 1842 $2,314,012 99 
For the quarter ending Dec. 31, 1842 3, 927,137 81 
For the quarter ending Maren 31, 1843 2.940, 804 16 
For the quarter ending June 30, 1843 4, 106, 039 75 


$13,287,994 71 
The receipts from customs during the ; 
fiscal year, 1844, was 826.183.570 94 
Do do do 1845 27,528,112 70 
Do do do 1846 26.712.667 87 
Do do do 1847 23,747,864 66 
Receipts from customs from lst of 
July, 1846, to the 30th of November, 
7,842,306 90 


Statement of the Amount Available to the Trea- Receipts from customs from the Ist of 


December, 1846, to the 30th of June, 
1847, amounted to 
Aggregate receipts from customs from 
st of Dec., 1846, to 30th Sept., 1848, 
were 56,654,563 79 

Average monthly receipts from cus- 
toms for the fiscal year ending June 
300. 1848, are , 

Average monthly receipts from cus- 
toms for the whole period from Dec. 
1, 1846, to 30th Sept., 1848, being 
twenty-two months, are 


15,905,557 76 


2.646, 422 58 


2,575,207 44 

Statement of the amount advanced to William G. 
Bouck, Assistant Treasurer, New York, for the 
purchase of Treasury Notes, the date of pur- 
chase, of whom, the amount and interest 
thereon. 


Amount advanced Sept. 28, 1848 $800,000 
Purchases Principal. Interest. 
1848-Sept 29. of W. R. Morgan 154000 2,335 28 
Sept. 3 do do 217,000 3,510 92 

Oct. 2, do do 80.000 1.441 04 
Oct. 3. do do 40.000 687 08 
Oct. 4, do do 70.000 967 56 
Oct. 5, do do 135.000 2.698 17 
Oct. 10, do do 40.000 742.81 
Oct. 1), do do 60, 000 1.122,78 
Total $300,000 13,505 64 


Statement of receipts in specie from January, 
1847, to September 30, 1848. 
From customs 254, 701,845 57 


Deduct amount paid 
on Treasury Notes 6,974,900 00 


47,726,951 89 

From sales of public 

lands - 5,252,153 54 
Deduct amount paid 


in Treasury Notes 40,350 00 
5 —— 56,211,803 54 
From premiums on 
loans 172.050 33 
From other sources Z 361,677 22 
From Treasury Notes 
of 1846 2,794,100 00 
Deduct issued in pay- 
ment of warrants 1,809,350 00 . 
— — 984,750 09 
From Treasury Notes 
ot 1847 J 25,454,100 00 
Deduct issued in pay- 
nt of warrants 3 244.200 00 
= — — 22. 209. 900 00 
From loan of 1846 527.500 00 
Do 1847. 3.191.572 00 
Do 1848 6,528,650 00 
Total $56,914,864 98 


Statement of disbursements in specie, exclusive 
of Treasury funds; from Ist January, 1847, 
to 30th September, 1848. 

Amount of disbursements from Ist January, 1847, 
to 30th Sept., 1848 $112,703,916 63 

From which deduct’ the follow- 


ing, Viz: 
Treasury Notes reimbursed ond 

funded $12 395,028 
Do. received for cus- 

toms ; 6,974,900 
Do. do. for sales of 

lands 40,350 


Amount of disburse- 
ments. in Treasury 


Notes 5,053,650 


$83,240,088 63 


Estimate of the interest payable on the public 


debt, during the three last quarters of the years 
ending 30th June, 1849. 


Amounts of the several loans, per 

former statement $2,776,306 43 
Do. on the Mexican indemnities, 

5 per ct. 7 589 35 
Do. on war bounty scrip 11,500 00 

On Treasury Notes, viz: 
Notes of 47 and 48, 

outstanding Oct. 1, 

1848, as per state- 

ment book 911.617.400 00 


Add issued since 477.500 00 
$12.094 900 00 
Deduct funded since 583, 200 UU 


l $11,541,700 00 
Interest on this sum, 


24,463,828 00 


| - i 
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Place Maubert, on, the part of the Garde Mobile, n the f tion of our beloved uncle; the 


from Ist October, who are éothusiastic supporters ot Prince Louis; | Emperor and King Ferdinand I. in Hungary and 


85 to30th June, 518 026 50 but it not seem to have reached more than a Bohemia of that name the 8th, and by the resigna- 
184 ex ’ street row, although the guards were doubled. The | tion of our beloved father, the Lord Archduke Fran- 
Deduct montas ow et thy, of course, between General Cavaignac | cis Charles, and summoned on the strength of 


con 

and Prince Louis Napoleon; the number of votes | pregmatic sanction to assume the crown of 
tendered for Lamartine, Ledru Rollin, and Rasp Empire, proclaim hereby solemnly to our people, 
being 80 comparatively insignificant that they may | the fact of our accession to the throne under the 


terest on 81,000. 
000, estimated to 
be issued for notes. 
Ke. beſore Jan. 1, 


3 . 4 The election returns of the twelve arrondisse- | We are convinced of the necessity and value of 
49, and include ments of Paris show the following result: free institutions, and enter with confidence on the 
in former state- j prince Louis Napoleon, 139,165 path of a prosperous reformation of the monarchy. 
` ment X 30,000 0 | General Cavaignac, 72,754 . On the basis of true liberty, OP the basis of the 
. 488,026 50 Ledru Rollin, 22,595 uality of rights of allour people, and the equality 

pail, 12,005 all eitizens before the law, and on the basis of 


Lamartine, : 3,08 their equalit partaking in the representation and 
They further-show that, taking into consideration legislation, the country ‘will rise to its ancient gran- 
the votes thrown away—l mean those given for | deur; it will acquire new strength to resist the 
General Changarnier, Marshal Bugeaud, the Prince | storms of the time; it will be a hall to shelter the 


Total $3,283,422 25 
Estimate of the interest payable in the year end- 
ing on the 30th June, 1850. ; 
Amount, per former statement 93,766 923 68 
Do. on Mexican indemnity scrip 15 178 70 
Do. on war bpuaty scrip 15,000 00 


„ 


Toll 


Dupont de l' Eure, Proudhon, Considerant de Mon- our fathers. 

trol, Eugene Sue, Hyde de Neuville, Jerome Bona- “ Jealous of the glory of the Crown, and resolved 
arte, Berryer, Marshal Soult, Beranger, Abd-el- | to-preserve the monarchy uncurtailed, put ready 
ader, and even Vidocg (!) and which in all amount | to share our privileges with the rep tatives of 
to 114—taking all into consideration, Prince Louis | our people, we hope by the assistance of God and 
Napoleon bas in Paris, on the gross poll—which | the -operation of our people to succeed in uniting 
consisted of 250,931 votes—an Absolute majority | all the counties and tribes of tbe monarchy into 


over all his competitors of upwards of twenty-seven | one interal state. We hayo had several trials; 


———— 


$3,797,102 38 


~ 


— Wine eat n or Paris, the following tranquility em order pave disturbed He many 
iar : j : n the Banlieu (environs) O aris, the following | parts of t em pire. A civil war is now raging in 
Amount of disbursements in specie, exclusive of votes were given—fur . dne pan of the mo A city. Preparations have 
trast funds. Pon Napoleon, 1390 been made to restore legal Here 5 The 
: avaignac, — ’ , conquest over re on an e return o omestic 
1848 eee e 0.731.095 30 Ledru- Rollin, 2.717 peace are the first conditions to the great work 
aÍ 1. 2 Raspail, 2,415 which we now take in hand. . 5 
Do. in June quarter, 1648 14 106.717 4 Lamartine, f 272 4 In this we rely confidently on the seneible and 
ä —— — | | These show a majority for Louis Napoleon over | candid co-operation of the nation by its represen- 
Total : $94,837 811 72 Cavaignac of 33,409 votes, and an absolute majority tatives. s ee 
Deduct Treas. Notes, of 21, 005 out of the 73,795 votes polled for all the swe rely on the sound sense of the Joyal inhabi- 
reimbursed and fun- - ` candidates. tants of the country, whom the sew laws on the 
ded 9.932.478 00 We may observe that the votes polled for MM. abolition of servitude and im have admitted 
° f 99.932, Ledru Rollin and Raspail, which amount to|toa full enjoyment of civil rights. ; 
Do. received for cus- 34,934 in the city of Paris, aud 3,601 in the environs, | We rely on the loyal servants.of the State. 
comes 6.972 900 00 in all 30,536, may be held to give the measure of | “We expect our glorious army will persevere in 
the Red pasty in the capital and_its vicinity; and | their ancient Adelity and bravery. They will con- 


Do. for lands 39 000 00 

Amount of disburse- l 
ments, in Treasury. 9 
Notes , 4,203,550 00 21.147.928 00 


Total 673,689,883 72 


that consequently the Socialists, Communists, and | tinue to be a pillar to the throng, and a bulwark to 
Ultra-Republicans, constitute in all little more than | the country and ite free institutions. 

one-eighth of the city of Paris and its banlieu. It] “We shall be happy to reward merit without any 
cannot be doubted, however, that many of this | distinction of birth or station. `- 

party, sacrificin their own peculiar opinions, have “People of Austria! it is an awful time in which 
voted for Louis Napoleon we mount on the thro of our forefathers. Great 


The Paris papers of the 14th of December state, | are the duties of our oilce, great is the responsibi- 


— . that the majong OE ee ne a Napoteon eee lity. May God protect ER ANcI8 JOSEPH 
oar : mentarily increasing. e feturns published in the R % PH. 

journals of yesterday show that the numbers poll RAEES «SCHWARZENBERG. 
Foreign Intelligence. Tor him are nearly six times as many as those that «Qlmutz; Dec. 2, 1849.” 


figure in the name of the General. Nor is this all.| The newsof the abdication was favorably receiv- 
The enthusiasm displayed for the Prince—no|ed at Vienna. The new Emperor was expected 
doubt for the name of apoleon—exceeds, and has | there on the 7th. He has exhorted the Diet,through 
exceeded, all that was by his most zealous and san- | a deputation sent to con ratulate him, to get ready 
guine friends deemed posuible. Pe the new constitution an exhibit it to him as soon 
The London Times regards the election as a pro- as 3 a : 
test of the French people against a Republic. Its ienna is still ina state of siege, and military 
correspondent states that the new Cabinet will con- | executions are still continued. . 
sist of Odillon Barrot, Minister of Justice; Drouhia| The following is a copy of the letter written by 
de Luys, Foreign Affairs, Leon de Mallevilie, Inte- the unfortunate Robert Blum to his wife, an hour 
rigs; M. Fould, Finance; M. Garnier Pagea Com | before his murder:— : 
merce; Leon Fancher, Public Works; and General] “My dear ood Wife,—Farewell, farewell for the 
Oudinot of War. Some accounts say Thiers will time men 1 eternity, but which will not be 80.— 
be Vice President others that he will not, because | Bring up our—now only your—c9 dren to be 
that would disqualify him for being Presidènt bere- | honest men; £o they will never disgrace their fath- 
afer. 7 ers name. Sell our little property with the aid of 
Great Britain and the U. States. | our triends.—God and alt men will help you 
The London Times of the 15th ult. says,— We also. All I feel and would say at this moment es- 
have much pleasure in announcing that the. basis | capes me in tears, only once more, then, farewell, 
of the Taen convention with the United Stater has | my dearest. Consider our children a treasure of 
n 


ARRIVAL OF THE BUROPA. 


The Steamer Evrora arrived at New York on 
Saturday afternoon, bringing Liverpool dates to 
16th December. The intelligence. political and 
commercial, is of an interesting character. Louis 
Napoleon has been elected. President of France, 
The Pope has fled to Sicily, —The Emperor of 
Austria has abdicated in favor of his nephew, and 
Memel ia Prussia has been the scene of an alar- 
ming riot. : \ 

There is a confirmed activity in the Cotton 
market, and the prospect of a demand and good 
prices for our products receives increased confi- 
dence. We refer to the following details: 


The French Republic. 


e The following is the official announcement of the 
number and proportions of the votes, as they had 
been ascertained in London, to the 15th ult. 
Total number of votes 223394, 000 
Fot Louis Napoleon, 1,727,000 
For General Cavaignac, 516,000 

There are, as yet, not many official returns trom 
any part of the N ut what matter? It 
is nat only that Lous Napoleon has the necessary 
or absolute majority, but he is, as a journal says 
with truth, returned by acclamation. Nor does 
this come on any one by surprise. 

The election of a President commenced on Sun- 
day, the 10th ult, and the pollin terminated on 
Monday evening. There is no doubt that Prince 
Louis Napoleon is chosen, his majority in all the 


at last been finally settled, anda draft of the con-| which you must make the best use, and honor thus 
i If will be sent by this day’s mail to the memory of your faithful husband. Farewell, 
America, for ratification by the Senate of the Uni- farewell; receive the last kisses of your Rooert. 
ted States. By the convention, & considerable re- Vienna, Nov. 1848, five o'clock in the morning, at 6 
duction will be made upon the pore of American | all will be over. P. S. I had forgotten the rings; on 
| ill feeling on both sider, that of our betrothal 1 press for yous last kiss; my 
which the question had occasioned, will be definite- | seal-ring is for Hans, the watch for Richard, the 
ly removed. diamond stud for Ida, the chain for Alfred, as me- 
Austrla-- Abdication of Ferdinand morials. All the rest divide as you please. They 
From Austria the most important news is that of are coming; farewell. „ 
the abdication of the Emperor Ferdinand in favor y. 
of his nephew, Lord Archduke Franci! Joseph. Pope Pius IX left the Quirinal on the evening of 
The reasons for this step are set forth in the follow- | the 24th, disguised 25 8 servant of Count Spohr, the 
ing opening ges of his proclamation:— Bavarian Euvoy, who planned his flight, and 
“W hen, after the decease of our father, the late | mounted upon his carriage. He reached Gaeta on 
Emperor Franceis I, we succeeded to the throne, | the 25th, where he was received by the King of 
we were deeply sensible to the sacred nature of our | Naples in person. After suitable preparations the 
departments from which the retarns made u have | office, and prayed to God to assist us. To deal | Pope sent to Naples, where he remains as a guest 
been received being very consider@le; and although j i ng. 
it would at first sight seem im possi ble to form any | nation, was the end and aim of our Government. Before his departure he left a letter announcing 
correct opinion of the probable result of a pollof| “The cares and anxieties of Government were his departure, and saying that all in the palaces 
go vast a constituency, yet the returns are 20 im- richly rewarded by the love and gratitude of our were ignorant of his intention. He essed 
mensely in his favor as to place it beyond the sha - people. Even of late, when criminal intrigue suc- the following manifesto : 
dow of a doubt that prince Louis Napoleon has ceeded in disturbing legal order in some parts of «prus IX. To THE ROMAN PEOPLE. N 
obtained both an absolute and a relative majority, | our empire, we were satisfied to find the majority | “The outrage in latter days committed agast 
iz. | of our subjects persevere in the loyalty they ‘owed | our person, and the intention openly manifested to 
to their sovereign. Proofs of affection, which com- | continue these acis of violence (which the Almighty, 
forted our anxious soul, were frequently given us inspiring men’s minds with sentiments of union 
. eration, has prevented.) have compelled us 
«But the pressure of events, and the immediate | to separate ourselves temporarily from our sub- 
want of a com prehensive reformation of our forms | jects and children, whom we love, and ever shail 
of state, and which we, in the month of March | love. . 
last, endeavared to met and promote, have more “The reasons which have induced us to take this 
and more nvinced us that more youthful powers important step—Heaven knows how painful it is to 
are needed to complete this grand work. our heart—hbave arisen from the necessity of our 
“After mature deliteration, and convinced of the | enjoying free liberty in the exercise of the sa 
imperative necessity of this step, we have most | duties of the Holy See, as under the circumstances 


mac will lose the chance of being chosen by the 
National Assembly, to which the choice of one of 
the candidates would be reterred, if none should 
obtain an absolute majority of the voters. In 
speaking in the National Assembly on Saturday, 
M. Detaure said that three weeks would elapse 
before the official, returns were completed; but as 
that term includes the time necessary for summing 
the votes in Algeria and Corsica, the result of the 
election will be known long belore, as the votes in 
those districts will not be numerous enough to ex- 


solemnly resolved to resign the Imperial Crown of | by which we were then affli the Catholic world 

Auera E iis 4 the followi might gered beet of tne N os ain 

be new Emperor jesus e folowing ma- | ercise. “he acts of violen ] À 
8 can alone be attributed to the machinations which 


taken place without the slightest disturbance. On 
Friday and Saturday some rioting took place inthe nifesto: 


de Joinville, Arago, Laroche. uellin, Louis Blane, | tribes of many tongues united uoder the sceptre of : 


a 


taken by a cla:sof men degraded in the face of Eu- 
rope and the world. Thisis the more evident, as 
the wrath of the Almighty has already fallen on 
their souls, and as it will call down on them sooner 
or later the punishment which is prescribed for 
them by his Church. We recognise humbly, in the 
ingratitude of these misguided children, the anger 
of the Almighty, who permits their mistortunes as 
an atonement tor the sins of ourselves and those of 
our peuple. 

But still we cannot, without betraying the sacred 
duties imposed on us, retrain from protesting for- 
mally against their acts, as we did do verbaliy on 
the 16th day of November of paintul memory, in 
presence of the whole diplomatic corps, who on that 
occasion honorably encircled us, and brought com- 
fort and consolation to our soul, in recognising that 
a violent and unprecedented sacrilege had been 
committed. That pro‘est we did intend, as we 
now do, openly and publicly to repeat, inasmuch 
as we yielded only to violence, and because we were 
and are desirous it should be made known that all 
proceedings emanating from sucn acts of violence 
were and are devoid of all efficacy and legality. 
This protesting is a necessary consequence of the 
malicious labors of these wicked men, and we pub- 
lish ıt from the suggestion of our conscience, stimu- 
Jated as it has been by the circumstances in which 
we were placed, and the imped: ments offered to the 
exercise of our sacred duties. Nevertheless we con- 
fide upon the Most High that the continuance of 
these evils may be abridged, and we huinbly sup- 

Jicate the God of Heaven to avert His wrath, in the 
anguage of the Royal Prophet Memento Domine 
David, et omnis mansuetudinis ejus.’ : 

“In order that the city of Rome and our states be 
not deprived of a legaf executive, we have nomi- 
nated a governing commission, composed of the 
folluwing persons :—The Cardinal Custricane, Pre- 


.sident; Mousignor Roberto Roberti, Principe di 


Roviano, Principe Barberini, Marquis Bevilacque 
di Bologna, Lieut. Gen. Zucchi. 

“In confiding to the said governing commission 
the temporary direction of public affairs, we recom- 
mend to our subjects and children, without excep- 
tion, the conservation of tranquility and good order. 
Finally, we desire and command that daily and 
earnest prayers shall be otfered for the safety of our 
person, and that the peace of the world may be 
preserved, especially that of our state of Rome, 
where and with whose children, our heart shall be 
wherever we in person may dwell within the fold 


of Christ. And in the fultilment of our duties as 


Supreme Pontiff, we thus humbly and devoutly 
invoke the great Mother of Mercy, and the Holy 
Apostles, Peter and Paul, for their intercession, 
that the city and State of Rome may be saved trom 
the wrath of the Omnipotent God. 

“Gaeta, die Nov. 28. “PIUS PAPA IX. 

Great excitement was occasioned by the publi- 
cation of thia document. None of the persons 
named in it as commissioners, would act—but ail 
ran off. The next day the following was pla- 


carded : 
‘PROCLAMATION. 

“A paper, said to bear the Pope's signature, and 
dated from the Citadel of Gaeta, would aunul the 
acts of our Ministry, and create a state commission, 
the members of which have no sooner learnt that 
they were named in it than they fled the coun. 
try. Your representatives have had their attention 
drawn to that paper, and, to protect constitutional 
rights, to secure public order, to grant indemnity to 
Ministers for the exercise of their legal functions, 
and disappoint the intrigues of tureign powers, we 
have met and resolved: 1. The Chamber of Depu- 
ties recognises no character of official authority in 
the paper from Gaeta, at variance us it is with all 
constitutional forme, to which the Sovereign is sub- 
ject as well as his people; and we declare that the 
present Ministry, in the urgency of the case, shall 
continue, until further orders, to administer the 
affairs of the country. 2. A deputation from our 
body shall forthwith wait on the Sovereign to re- 
quest lis return to Rome. 3. The upper House is 
invited to join him inthe deputation. 4. The na- 
tional guards throughout the States shall be called 


on to rally round their banners, and preserve the 


same order as hitherto.” 


Prussia. 

In our last number we published the meetings of 
the Assembly at Brandenburg till the zeth ult. On 
the 29th a meeting of the Assembly again took 
place, but only 151 members were present. The 
Assembly theretore stood adjourned. 

Simons’ motion to call up substitutes of the ab- 
sent deputies caused a large accession on the 30th, 
on which day 198 members were present, and 13 
represented themselves as absent only froin indis- 
position or business. It wastherefore deemed more 
prudent to adjourn once more; aud on the ist the 
number of members present was greatly increased. 
On that day 8v deputies of the Lef. Centre, who 
had arrived from Berlin, entered the hallina body, 
and through one of their body, applied fur an ad- 
journment until the Monday tollowing, which was 
negatived by 145 to 113. g 

The election of a new President was called for; 
but the newly arrived deputies refused to take any 
part in it, and quitted the Assembly en masee, as 
they entered it. This reduced the Chamber below 
the nece-sary number, and the choice of President 
could not be proceeded with. 

Mr. Simons moved a resolution authorising the 
Ministry to call up the substitutes of the deputies 
who had quuted the silting. 73 voted for the reso- 
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lutios, and only one deputy against it: but no less 
than 82 declined voting at all. i 

The Assembly was then adjourned till Thursday, 
the 7th inst. 

In the meantime, however, the King, believing 
that the practical working of the adıninistration 
was impossible, resolved upon a bold step in ad- 
vance. Finding his constituante stubbornly im- 
pracucable, he has dissolved it altogether and re- 
quested the nation to accept a charter oclroyce, (as 
the phrase i+) by himself. This charter is, in fact, 
the seltsame broad bottomedconstitutionoriginally 
propounded to the Assembly, with sume emenda- 
tions, mostly insignificant; the most important of 
which ıs the Omission of the proviso which ousted 
the royal veto in the case of bills which had been 
thrice assented to by both Chambers. The country 
is sick of agitation, and will probably accept the 
boon, though not without some grumbling at the 
manner in which it has been bestowed. 

The decree of dissolution is as follows: 

“We, Frederick William, by the grace of God 
King of Prussia, &c. &c., have, through succes-ive 
reports of our Ministry of State relative to the late 
sittings of the Assembly convoked tor the purpose 
of ‘coneording’ a Constitution, come, with profound 
sorrow, to the conviction that the important labots 
for which this Assembly has been called together 
cannot be prolonged without encroachment upon 
the rights of our Crown, or without Genching upon 
the weltare of the nation, which is tnseparable trom 
these rights. We, there fore, on the proposition of 
our Ministry of State, decree as tollows:— 

“1. The Assembly, called together for the pur- 
pose of ‘concurding? a Constitution, is hereby dis- 
solved. 

“2, Our Ministry of State is charged with the 
execution of this decree. 

“Given and signed with our own hand, and seal- 
ed with ourown arms, this day, the 5th ot Decem- 
ber, 1818, at Potsdam. 

(Signed,) 
“FRED’K WILLIAM, MANTEUFFEL, 


BRANDENBURG, RENT ELLEN, 5 
LADEN BERG, - VON DER HEX DT. 
SROTH A. 


A decree of the same date appoints the latter, 
who is a member of the Chamber (tor Elberfeld, 
to be Minister of Commerce and Public Works. 
Count Bulow is, at the same time, appointed Direc- 
tor General, ad interim, of the Foreign Department. 

Of the “Constitution” the main points are:— 

“ Personal freedom is guaranteed by virtue of the 
Habeas Corpus Act of September 21, 1818. The 
domicile is*ineiolate, and the punishment of death 
and the confiscation of property are abolished. 
Freedom of religious worship is secured; the right 
ot the general education of the people is guaran- 
teed; every Prussian may freely express his opin- 
ions; treedom of the press is conceded without cen- 
sorship or pecuniary security ; public meetings may 
be held in houses without restraint, in the open air 
by permission of the police; the secrecy of the post 
is inviolate; several feudal privileges are abolished, 
the King is not responsible but his Ministers are: 
there are to be two Chambers, the tirst composed of 
180 members, to be elected by the provincial circle 
aud district representatives, and to sit for six years; 
the second to consist of 350 members, to be elected 
indirectly by universal suffrage, and directly by 
electors in the second degree, that is, by electors 
chosen by general sutfrage; no property qualilica- 
tion required toreither Chamber. 


Miscellaneous. 


The two deputies from Bologna had resigned on 
account of the murder of Cour Rossi. Only six 
Cardinals remained at Rome. All the foreign 
aie a the Sardinian envoy, had also lett 
the ci'y. ; 

A number of the Cardinals had reached Naples, 
but, it is said, the Pope has ordered them to Malta. 
in order to form a couclave there in the event of his 
decease. 

There has been a great movement of the Austrian 
troops towards the frontier of the Papal States. 

The Tempo, ot Naples, contains the following 
letter of the Pupe to Cardinal Patrizi: 

“If there was ever need to address God with fer- 
vent prayers, it is at this moment. Sins, blasphe- 
mies, sacrilegious acts of all kinds, and contempt of 
the most holy things, force us to have recourse to 
the Divine mercy. Cause, therefore, Mgr. Cardinal, 
prayers to be offered up—tor prayers are always 
good—prayers for us, poor pilgrim, now become a 
cause of dispute. To that end we give you full 
powers. Receive from us our apostolic benediction, 
which I give with eyes bathed in tears to you, to 
all good men, and in particular to all who pray for 


me.“ 
„Nov. 24, 1843.7? “PIUS IX.” 


With respect to the alleged discovery ot vast 
quantities of gold in Califorma, the Mining Journal 
has the following notice: We learn that two gen- 
temen, recently returned from California, and ar- 
rived at Southampton, by the West India steamer 
Clyde, contirm in part the late statements of the 
American journals as to the discovery of gold in 
that country;and, as evidence of the fact, exhibited 
specimens of the metal which they had with thein. 
We never had a doubt of guid being found there; 
but to the extent represented by our transallantic 
cotemporaries, we are very incredulous. That 


mica has been mistaken tor gold we are assured; 


and can slate on the authority of a gentieman now | 


in London, who is extensively engaged in the gold 
mines of Brazil, that he has irequeutly bad appi- 


cations to purchase gold, which was proved to be 
mica. To inexperienced pesons, the conviction 
may not be ready;but to a proctical and expe 
rienced miner, the detection is easily made.” 


The news from Hungary is confused. Transyl- 
vania is in state ofanarchy. The Hungarian army 
abandoned Presburg, and took up advantageous 
positions in Wieselburg, Arad and Komorn. It ie 
said that Arad was bombarded on the 10th, but by 
which party is not stated. 

The Pesth House of Representatives has declared 
the throne of Hungary vacant, and the House of 
Hapsburg unfit to reign. It is said that Kossuth 
has requested Mr. Styles, the U. S. Minister, to use 
his influence with Gen. Windischgratz for a three 
months’ truce. ` 

In ireland everything is quiet. An attempt is to 
be made to postpone the tral of Duffy. ' 

In Spain the Chartist Chief Posas has surrendered. 
The band of Estudiante was defeated on the 7th. 
The Marquis de Miraflores was to be appointed 
President of the Senate. 

Dr. Bowring has been appointed English Consul 
at Canton. 

It is stated that Prince Lou's Napoleon’s mani fege 
to, already published, was positively his own pro- 
duction. After writing it, he is stated to have read 
it to Thiers and others of his friends, each of whow 
proposed an addition or subtraction, or au altera- 
tion. 

“Gentlemen,” said the Prince,with much emotion 
“this is my child, my offspring. Iam accused of 
incapacity. You are so kind as to say my bantling 
is creditable to me. Dv allow me to beable to 
maintain its exclusive parentage.” 

A splendid banquet was given in honor of the 
oflicers, &c., of the U.S. frigate St. Lawrence, by 
ie Mayor and Corporation ot Southampton, on the 
13th. 

Mr. Denison has been elected to Parliament in 
the West Riding. 


Steps have been taken in the French Assembly 
towards reducing the number of crui ers kept ou 
the coast of Alrica, in accordance with the quintu 
ple treaty. 

The Minister of Public Worship was sent by the 
Government to receive the Pope at Mar-eilles. The 
Pope’s flight, of wnich we received intelligence by 
Telegraph from London by the last steamer, is 
fully confirmed. 

M. Louis Lucten Bonaparte has béen elected 
member of the Assembly trom Corsica. 

Lord Clanricarde has arrived in Paris, on busi- 
ness, it is said, connected with the postal relations 
between France and England. 

The French Treasury is represented by the Go 
ue journals as being in a very healthy con- 

ition. 

It is stated that Prussia has agreed to cede part of 
Posen to Russia, on condition that she shall re-es— 
tablish the kingdom of Poland, and that similar ne- 
gociations have been opened with Austria. The 
formal act of cession was to take place on the 18t of 
January. The new kingdom of Poland was to have 
a constitution and be provisionally under the pro- 
tection of the three powers. This news was doubt- 
ed,—but it was generally believed that some im- 
portant changes in the affairs of Poland would take 

lace. 

‘The King of Naples has prorogued the Chambers 
to the Ist of February. He has broken off all rela- 
tions between Naples and Tuscany, on account of 
the latter having showu favor to Sicily. A change 
in the ministry is expected. 

Numerons arrests (and ainong them an English- 
man) have been made by the Russisns at Bucharest. 
The British miuister has interfered, but to no pure . 
pose so far. a 

The rumor ofa treaty between the Emperor of 
Russia and the Circass:an chief Scuamyl, is not 
confirmed. . 

Brussels is to be the scat of the negotiations of the 
Mediating powers and Austria. At this important 
meeting France is to be represented by M. Tocque- 
ville, England by Mr. Ellis, and Sardima by the 
Marquis Reici. The plenipotentiary of Austria bas 
not been designated. hee 

Baron de Santicr and Baroness de Basiain have 
been brought betore the London Police to answer 
a charge preterred at the instance of the ex-King 
of the French, of having illegally in their possesion 
jewellery and paintings to the value of £20,000, 
stolen from the palace at Neuilly at the time ot the 
revolution, and alleged to be the private property 
of the King, ehe matter was adjourned for @ 
week. 

Mr. Bancroft has had several interviews of late 
zith the Chancellor ot the Exchequer. — 

Prince Louis, it is said, proposes to raise General 
Cavaignac to the rank of Marshal of France. 

M. Emile de Girardin asked the War Department 
for his father, General Girardin, and has been retus- 
ed. He also asked the office of Minister of Finance 
for bimselt, and as it was impossible to graut this 
request, there is already a coolness, which will pro- 
bably lead to an open rupture. Marshal Bugeaud 
is to be commander in chief of the army ot the 
Alps, but is to remain for the present, in Paris. 

The Dowager Lady Ashburton died at Gosport 
on the 5th. She was daughter of Mr. W. Bingham 
of Philadelphia. ; 


— — 

The great length of the Treasury Report 
has excluded from our pages the usual variety, 
and compelled, us to oant several articles of 
great interest. 


4 
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PHILADELPHIA, JANUARY 10, 1849. 
F Complete sets of the Register—to include 

the first fifty volumes (octavo), with index to the 
first twelve volumes, and of the twenty-three vol- 
umes (quarto)—can be furnished. Odd volumes, 
from Vol. 13 to Vol. 50 inclusive, with index, and 
from Vol. 51 to Vol. 73, with index, can also be 
obtained. TNE i 

— . — — 

Tse Nationat RROISTEA.— The design of this 
paper is to furnish, in a convenient library ſorm, 
a repository for all the important events of the 
day, as they occur, and a register ſor such public 
documents and papers as may be necessary to 
their elucidation, or as shall present in them- 
selves matters of useful information. 

Professedly an impartial register of political 
events, views, and opinions, and recognized as 
such by former readers, it will continue to be 
free from all party bias,—giving a fair and im- 
partial exposition of the principles and measures 
of the several political divisions among us, as 
promulgated from time to time by the ‘organs of 


the respective parties, divested of the bitterness | 


and rancor of party feeling. Unwearied pain 
wilk be taken to collect full and varied informa- 
tion concerning the various affairs of the Gene- 
ral and State governments, and to make these 
statements afcurate and impartial, so as to be 
sufficient for all practical purposes. The endea- 
vor will be to keep the Register, what it has 
been, a perfect contemporaneous record of the 
Government and progress of the country, com- 
piling all the information afforded by official docu- 
ments, and other authentic means, condensing 
them into the smallest possible space, and arran- 
ging and publishing them under distinctive heads. 
In fine, we hope to keep it a trust-worthy hand- 
book of reference respecting the history, potitics, 
finances, statistics, legislation, public inststutions, 
commerce, trade, arts, manuſactures and im- 
provements of our own country, and an authen- 
tic narrative of public events, occurring abroad 
The Register is published every Wednesday, 
forning two volumes (with the title page and 
index,) of 432 pages each, annually; and_is for- 
warded to subscribers in weekly or monthly num- 
bers, or in volume. 5 
Termus.—Four Dol.LARS per annum, jn advance, 
or tf remilted before the expiration of the first month 
afier the commencement of a volume ;—ctherwise Five 
Dotlgs will be charged. Three copies will be sent to 
one address upon the receipt of ‘Ten Dollars, and 
seven copies upon the receipt of ‘Cwenrt Dollars. 
Subscribers may remit, at our risk, by mail; and 


current bills, of sound banks, in any of the Slates, 


will be accepted in payment. 


Newspaper Postace in BRA:zII.— According 
to a recent law, and in force at Brazil-since No- 
vember, newspapers printed in Brazil puy no post- 
age, and are a the post-office without 
any charge; so also foreign newspapers directed 
tu public libraries in that empire. 

. a 


jc The Hon. James Cooper has been elected 
United States Senator from Pennsylvania, for six 
years from the fourth of March next. 


— . — 

F The number of votes cast for Governor 
at the late election in Massachusetts, agreeably 
to the report of the Committee appointed to count 
them, was: For Geo. N. Briggs 61, 6 10; Stephens 
C. Phillips 36,011 ; and Galev Cushing 26, 823; all 
others 1083. = 
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National Affairs. 
TREASURY NOTES OUTSTANDING, 
JAN. 1, 1849. 
Treasury DepaRTMENT,) | 
Register's Office, è 
January 2, 1849. 

Amount outstanding of the seve- 
ral issues prior to the act of 
22d July, 1846, as per re- 
eords of this office, 

Amount outstanding of the issue 
of 22d July, 1846. as per re- 
cords of this office, 

Amount outstanding of the issue 
of 28th January, 1847, as per 
records of this office, 


$157,589 31 


229,700 00 


. $10,543,439 31 
Deduct cancelled notes in the 
bands of the accounting off- 
‘cers, of which $10,150 is un- 
der the act of 22d July, 1846, 
and $600 under other acts 10,450 00 
$10,532,989 31 
DANIEL GRAHAM, 
Register of the Treasnry. 
— . —œ4jàã—y—d q 
The monthly statement of the United States“ 
Treasurer shows that on December 25ih, there 
was $5,439,964 33 in the several U. S. Deposi- 
tories. Drafts had been drawn, but not presen- 
ted for $1,125,799 67, leaving after deducting 
$1,908 11 for suspense account, $4,314,164 68 
sugject to draft. | 
— . —UA‚V—äü — 5 
Tagasuny Departnent.—The following official 
notice has been issued by the Secretary of the Trea- 
sury, under dale of 4th inst. : 2 
The means of the government being ample to 
liquidate all claims against it up to the Ist March 
next, without calling in before that date any fur- 
ther payments on accounts of the loans of 1848; 
and desiring to save all unnecessary interest, no- 
tice is hereby given to ali the successful bidders 
for that loan by whom any balance is still due, 
that they are permitted to postpone any further 
payment until the Ist of March next. 
ss i gs on 


Paciric Coast Surver.—The U. S. Revenue 


Cutter, Ewing, is under orders at New York for 
the Northwest Coast Survey, and will sail in a 
few days under command of Lieut. McArthur, to 
whom has been entrusted the responsible duty of 
superintending the hydrographical department. 
He will be assisted in triangulation and topogra- 
phy, by James S. Williams, a graduate of West 
Point, and an engineer of ability; and Hr. Hum- 
phreys, of New York. ‘The oilicers attached to 
the vessel are: Lieut. W. A. Bartlett, Assistant 
Surgeon B. R. Mitchell, Acting Master A. C. 
Rhinds, Passed Midshipmen M. Gibson, Charles 
C. Sims and James S. ‘Thornton ; Captain's Clark, 
Wm. B. Meblurtrie; Master's Mate, Francis H. 
West. 
— 2282 Q—•—F 

Pos ral. ARRANGEMENT WiTH Great BRITAIN. 
—The Postmaster General announced, on the 
3rd inst., that “ information has been received at 
the depariment, that a postal trealy between the 
United States and Great Britain has been entered 
into, and that in pursuance thereof, tbe British 
government had directed that the postage of 24 
cents, charged upon letters taken to and from 
that country, in the packets of the United States, 


— — —— — — — 


10,156,150 00 


NO. 6 BANK ALLEY. 


be remitted ; in consequence thereof, the order 
of this department, made the 29th June last, di- 
recting the same rates to be charged upon letters 
brought to or taken from the United States, in 
packets of the United Kingdom, be and the same 
is hereby rescinded. Other instructions for car- 
rying the treaty into effect will be given upon the 
ratification of the treaty.” 

A letter in the Sun says that the following are 


| the rates of postage under this arrangement : 


Postage across the sea 16 cents. 
English inland postage 3 
U. 8. inland postage , 5 


The sea pustage paid to the vessel performing 
the service. 
Transit rate through the country to Canada, 5 cts. 
And 25 per cent. for paying by the ounce, in- 
stead of paying by letter. 
Transit through England, the inland postage and 
25 per cent. | 
Transit through Canada. the Canadian rates. 
Newspapers between England and the United 
. States, and vice versa 2 cents. 
Periodicals weighing 2 onnees 1 penny, or 2 cts. 
Over 2 oz. and under 3 do. 6 pence, or 12 do. 
Over 3 oz. and under 6do. 8 do. or 16 do. 
And 2 pence, or 4 cents, for each ounce or frac- 
tion. 


L The late Postal Treaty with England 
was confirmed by the Senate on the Oth inst. 
7 — . — 


F The Hon. Tuomas Mrrearrr has been 
elected by the Legislature of Kentucky a Sena- 
tor of the United States for the unexpired term 
(which he was temporarily filling by Executive 
appointment) of the Hon. Mr. Crittenden.. The 


term expires on the 3d March next. 


32 E eee 

General Jacxson Mortan has been elec- 
ted by the Legislature of Florida to a seat in the 
Urfited States Senate for six years from the 4th 
dey of March next, when the term of Mr. West- 
colt, the present incumbent, expires. 


— . 


OrvilL APPOINTMENTS, 
BY THE PRESIDENT. 

By and with the advice and consent of the Senate. 

Lorrnzo B. SnernarDn, of New York, to be 
Attorney of the United States for the Southern 
district of New York, in the place of Charles 
McVean, deceased. 

Major Lewis Cass, Jr., to be Charge d'Af- 
faires to Rome from the United States, in place 
of Dr. Martin, deceased. 

Rurus McInrine, of Maine, to be Mar- 
shall of the United States for that district, from 
and after the 15th inst, when the commission 
of the present incu nbent will cxpire. 

Epwarp Porter, of Virginia, to be Con- 
sul for the port of Tobasco, Mexico. 

e Henry A. Hol us, of New York, to be 
Consul for Laguna de Terminos, Mexico, in place 
of Eneas Me Faul, Jun., deceased. 

IF M. P. Games, of Pennsylvania, to be 
Consul for Guayaquil, Ecuador, in place of Seth 
Sweetzer, deceased. 

L Wara H. J. Anson, of Virginia, to be 
Consul for Chihuahua, Mexico. 

Tuomas C. McDowe t, of Pennsylvania, 
to be Consul for Bahia or San Salvador, Brazil, 
in place of A. H. Tyler, recalled. 

F Josern Grauam, of Ohio, to be Consul 
for Buenos Ayres, in place of G. J. Fairfield, 
deceased. l 


* 
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DIPLOMATIC, Assistant Surgeons, 37 — waiting orders, 650 _Micmican.—lIst district, Alexander W. Buel ; 24 

A The President has recognized Tuomas oar eine 50 district. William Sprague, F. S.: 3d district, Kins- 
WILIIAus, as Consul of the Republic of Vene- hii nice Sune 1 200 ley S. Bingham. 

` : ‘ = Wisconein.— Ist district, Charles Durkee, F. .; 


zuela, ſor the port of New Vork. at navy-yards, 950 


; 2d district, Orasmus Cole; 3d district, James D. 

IS The President hss officially recognized Pu td after passing, ee Doty. Ter eee , 
Were Girrorp Nicoxas, Consul of ber Britannic Chaplains, 24—in sea service, 1.200 II LIN oIS.— let district, Vm. H. Bissell; 2d, John 
Majesty for the States of Florida and Alabama, . on leave, &. oy A. M’Clernand ; 3d, Thomas R. Young ; 4th, John 
to reside at Mobile. Paseed eee 505 Wentworth; Sih, Wm. A. Richardson ; 6th, El- 

— — | Midshipmen e 400 Ward D. Baker; 7th, Thomas L. Harris. 
ARMY. on other duty, 355 Miss ounRI.— Ist district, James B. Bowlin ; 2d, 
on leave, & c., l 00| Wm. V. N. Bay; 30, James S. Green; 4th, Wil- 

r 5 5 ORDER. Masters, ate ha ship-ol-the-line at sea, 12999 lard P. Hall; 5 John S. Phelps. a An, 
ENERAL-ÛRDERS. AR DEPARTMENT, on other duly, 8 ’ br . ž 
No. 66. ? Adjutant Generals Office. on leave, &c., 750| Iowa.—Ist district, Wm. Thompson; 2d, "Shep 
Washington, Dec. 30, 1849, Professors of Mathe natics, 21, 1,200 | herd Leffler. 


Teachers of naval schuols, &c., 3, 4-0 


} ARKANSAS.— Robert V. Johnson. 
Bontswains, 38—of a ship-of-the-line, 750 


I. In conformity with the 18th section of the 


act of July 5, 1858, and the 2nd section of the Gunners, 44 Jof a frigate, 600| Soor CAROLIxA.— Ist district, Daniel Wallace 3 
act supplementary thereto, the following Military | Carpenters, 403 on other duty, 500 2d, J. L Orr, 31, Jos. A Woodward; Ath, va- 
Posts ore designated at which Chaplains are au- Sailmakers, 20—on leave, &. 360 | cancy by death ; 5th, Armistead Burt; 6th, Isaae 


E. Holmes ; 7th, Wm. F. Colcock. 


Grorcia.—]st district, Thomas B. King; 2d 
district, M. J. Welborn; 3d Allen F. Owen.s 4th 
district, Hugh J. Haralson; 5th district, Thomas 
C. Hackett; 6th district, Howell Cobb; Tth district, 
Alex. H. Stephens; 8th district, Robert Toombs. 


FLORIDA. E. C. Cabell. 


Note. — One ration per day only is allowed to ul! 
officers when attached to vessels for sea service, 
since the passage of the law of the 3d of March, 
1835, regulating the pay of the navy. Teachers re 
ceive two rations per day, at 20 cents each. 


— aeee 


THIRTY-FIRST CONGRESS. 


One hundred and forty-one members have been 
| already elected, as follows :— 

Marne.—Ist district, Elbridge Gerry; 24, Na- 
thaniel S. Littlefield; 3d, John Otis; 4th, Rufus 
K. Goodenow ; 5th. Cullen Sawtelle; 6th, Charles 
Stetson; 7th, Thos. J. D. Fuller. Whig. 


MassacHusetrs.—Ist district, R. C. Winthrop; tThis seat will be contested by Daniel Dunean, 
2nd district, Daniel P. King; 3rd district, James Whig. 


H. Duncan; 5th district, Charles Allen, F. S.; 1% 3 ie in Itali 
Gih district, Geo. Ashmun ; Tth district, Julius V e 


Rockwell; Sih district, Horace Mann; 9th dis- 
trict, Orin Fowler; 10th district, Joseph Grin- RECAPITULATION BY FIGURES. 
New Congress. Old Congress. 


nell, 
Whig. Dem. Whig. Dem. 
2 a 1686 


thorized to be employed, agreeably to law and 
regulations, until otherwise ordered: 


1. Fort Gaines, new post at Crow Wing, 160 
miles above Fort Snelling, Upper Mississippi. 

2. Fort Snelling, Falls St. Anthony, Iowa. 

3. Jeff 1801. Barracks, Missouri. 

4. Fort Kearny, (new post at Grand Island, Platte 
river, 220 miles west of Fori Lea ven worth.) 

Fort Lea ven worth, Missouri. 

6. Fort Scott, Missouri frontier. 

7. Fort Gibson, Cherokee nation. 

8. Fort Towson, Red river. 

9. Fort Washita, Red river. 

10. Fort Morgan, Alabama. 

11. Fort Brooks, Florida. vos 

12 Principal Recrniiing Depot, New York harbor, 
13. San Francisco, Calitornia. 

14. Munterey, California. 

15. Fort Marcy, Santa Fe, New Mexico. 

lö. Fort ——, El Paso, New Mexico. 


II. Two Chaplains are allowed to the posts to 
be established iu Oregon, and two in Texas, to 
be designated by the Commanding Officer, of the 
3d Division and Departments No. S and 9, re- 


*This seat will be contested by the Whig can- 
didate, Daniel P. Miller, who claims to be elec: 
ted by the vote of the Mormon precinct, rejected. 


{This seat will be contested by J. S. Littell, 


Vole.— In the 4th district, there was no choice. 
Vermonr.— Ist district, Wm. Henry; 2d dis- 


spectively, and to be reported for the approval of| trict, William Hebard; 3d district, Geo. P. Marsh; 3 8 i 9 0 
the Secretary of War. : 4th district, Lucius B. Peck, l 2 Vermont 3 1 3 1 
III. The new post established at Grand Island, New Vonkk.— Ist district, John A. King; 2d New Vork 32 2 23. 11 
Platte river, will be known as Fort Kearny. district, David A. Bokee; 3d district, J. Phillips] New Jersey 4 1 4 1 
By order: R. JONES, Adj. Gen. Phoenix; 4th district, Walter Underhill; 5th dis- Pennsylvania 15 9 17 7 
; trict, George Briggs; 6th district, James Brooks ;| Delaware 1 1 
The Washington Union states that the re-| ith district, William Nelson; 8th district, Ransom | Ohio ` 10 11 11 10 
signation by General Taylor of his commission Holloway; 9th district, Thos. McKissock ; 10th Michigan 1 2 l 3 
as Major General in the Army, to take effect on district, Herman D. Gould; 11th di-trict, Peter Wisconsin 1 2 2 
the 3ist inst., has been received atthe War De-| H. Silvester; 12th district, Gideon O. Reynolds, | titinois 1 6 1 5 
partment. A. R. W.; 13th district, Ino. L. Schoolcraft; 14th Missouri 5 5 
; district, Geo. R. Andrews; 15th district, John R. lowa 2 2 
Companies A and F, second Infantry, Thurman ; 16th district, Hugh White; 17th dis- Arkansas 1 - 1 
under command of Capt. Day, sailed in the trans- trict, Henry P. Alexander; 18th district, Preston South Carolina. _ 6 6 
port vessel Mary and Adeline, from Old Point Kirg, F. S.; 19th dist., Chas. E. Clarke; 20th dis- Georgia 4 4 1 4 
Comfort for California, on the 27th ult. trict, Orsamus B. Matteson ; 21st district, Hiram Florida 1 1 
Walden; 22d district, Henry Bennett; 23d dis- — — as — 
33 trict, William Duer; 24th district, Daniel Gott; 83 58 51 65 
NAVY. 2oth district, Harmon S. Conger ; 26th district, | 


W. T. Jackson; 27th district, Wm. A. Sackett; 
28th district, A. M. Schermerhorn ; 29th district, 
Robert L. Rose; 30th district, David Rumsey, 


* One vacancy. 


Navy.—The following table gives the number 
l We compare with the delegations in the old 


and pay of the officers of the Navy: 


Pay. f l a 1 „Congress as they stood at the date of the elece 
Captains, 67, senior, in service, $4,500 „ ey) eH district, E. tions, not regarding changes which have since 
on leave, 3.500 Ce Spaulding ; 33d district, Harvey Putnam ; 34th been caused by death or otherwise. 
Captains of Squadrons, 4'000 | district, Lorenzu Burrows. e : : 
on other duty, 3,500] New Jersey.—Ist distriet, Andrew K. He; r 
off duty, 2,500 | 2d district, Wiiliam A. Newell; 3d district, Bade THIRTIETH CONGRESS. 
Commanders, 97, in sen service, 2,500 Wildrick; 4th district, John Van Dyke; 5th dis- SECOND SESSION. 
at navy-yards, or on other trict Jane G. King. ? Pe Ba nn Aa oe des Ak 
uly, : i R. ij i k . 35 
n 7” leave, 6. 7800 _ Pennsrzvawta.—Ist district, Lewis C. Levi; ABSTRAOT OF FROCEEDINGS. 
lieutenants, 327, commanding, . 1,800; 2d, Jos. R. Chandler; 3d, Henry D. Moore; day. J. 2 l 
on other duty, 1.500 4th, {John Robbins, jr. 3 Sth, John Freedley Tuesday, E A 885 0 
waiting orders, 1.200 6th, Thomas Ross; 7th, Jesse C. Dickey; Bih ‘In Senatre.—The Vice President in the chair. 
Surgeons, 68, first 5 years in commission, 1.000) Thaddeus Stevens; 91h, Wm. Strong: 10th. we | After the presentation and reference of memo- 
in navy-yards, &c., 1.250. Dimmick: llth. Chester B itler 120 D „id rials and petitions, Mr. Glarke, of R. I., offered a 
sea service, 1,333 | y: 9885 8 ' y ey resolution rescinding a recent call on the President 
, , 5 aa 8 
of the fleet 1500 WilmotyF. S.; 13th, Jos. Casey; 14th, Chas. W. f reci i 
SAS veir oc SUOT man ; 15tn, Henry Nes; 16th, Jas. X. Me Lan- | for the several treaties o reciprocity between the 
meres : 1,200 1 , 1 Untted States and foreign nations; and requesting 
at navy-yards, &c., 1.500 chan; 17th, Samuel Calvin; I8ch, A. Jack- Presid 11 bial of allt 
in eea service, 1.5 son Ogle; 19th, Job Mann; 20th, R. R. Reed; the Pi EEE tO 5 8 a 8 lel 2 pian 
of the fleet, 1,500 | 21st, Moses Hampton; 221, John W. Howe, F. S.; ties © 5 ae 1 he Fike cas 8 
3d 5 years, 1,400 | 23d, James Thompson; 24th, Alfred Gilmore. United States and foreign na ae ol the procla- 
at navy-yards, &c., 1.250 p Juo. W. H mations conferring similar rights upon the vese 
in sea service, 1.866 e le AY outen sels of foreign nations; also a statement of the 
of the fleet, 2,100 Ouro.—Ist district, David T. Disney ; 2d, L. D. navigation and commerce of such nalions, respec- 
4th 5 years, 1600 Campbell, F. S.; 3d, R. C. Schenck ; 4th, Moses lively, with the United States, since tue dates of 
at navy-yards, &c., 2.000 B. Corwin; Sth, Emory D. Polter; 6th, Rodolphus said treaties, and for a period of five years before 
in sea service, 2, 133 Dickinson; 7th, Jonathan D. Morris ; 8th, John L. the dates of said treaties, respectively ;—which © 
of the fleet, 2 400 | r i ; P 
20 years and upwards, waiting , oro fa IA B. Olds. F. S.; ee 9 790 lays ues 1 ate j 7e - 
orders, 1,800 | Sweetaer; 1th, John K. Miller ; 12th, Samuel F. Mr. Clarke a so offered a resolution appoint- 
20 years und upwards, at navy Vinton; 13th, W. . Whiltlesey ; 14th, Nathan ing a select committee to inquire into the expe- 
yards, &c., , 2.250 | Evans; 15th, Wm, F. Hunter, F., S.; 16th, Moses diency of repealing the act conferring upon the 
in service, 2.400 Hoagland; 17th, Joseph Cable; 18th, David K. President power by proclamation to establish re- 
of the fleet, 2,700 | Carter ; 19th, John Crowell, F. S.; 20th, Joseph Ciprocal trade with foreign governments, in cer- 


Passed Assistant Surgeons, 41. 


R. Giddings ; 21st, Joseph M. Root, F. S. tain cases. Lies over. 


* 
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The several amendments were then severally Mr. Pillsbury. of Texas, from the minority of 
read, (the third, seventh and eleventh having |same commiltee, presented a protest against the 
been first amended,) and agreed to. proposed dismemberment of the State of Texas. 
The proviso to the eleventh amendment disal- | Both reports were ordered to be printed. l 
lowing a messenger in the office of the Sergeant- Mr. Greely’s resolution, offered some days 
al-Arms was stricken out, by a vole of 94 to 79. | ago, calling on the Secretary of the Treasury 
The bill was then ordered to a third reading, | for information respecting the construction ho 
and, having been read a third time, was passed. | puls upon the tariff of 1846, in regard to certain 
Mr. MeLane moved to reconsider the YO specified articles, was taken UP for action. A 
which the resolution from the Committee on motion, by Mr. Wentworth. to lay it on the table . 
Printing, in relation tO binding the reports of | was decided by yeas and nays in the negative 
Lieutenant Emory and others, was passed; 8 close vole—one ma ority. After this, sundry 
which motion waft laid on the table. amendments were offered to it. and then, on mo- 
Claims against the United States —On motion, tion, the whole subject was voted to the table. 
tbe House took up, in committee, the bill to The House took up the President's message, 
provide for the settlement of claims against the in reply toa resolution, offered by Mr. Bolts, and 
United States, and proceeded io consider (he edopted by the House. ask ing for the authority of 
same by sections; and the first having been read, | the Executive to establish a tariff in Mexico; 
Mr. Rockwell, of Connecticut, rose and. advo-| which was read. 
‘cated the bill at some lengih and with much | [See message on page 20.) 
ability, complaining of the. overburthened con- Mr. Toombs said he deemed the doctrines ad- 
dition of the private bill calendar, and the dila- vanced in the message 10 be dangerous in their 
toriness with which claims were passed upon tendency, and he therefore moved to refer the 
by Congress. Mr. R. referred to statements document to 8 select committee of nine, that a 
showing that of 8.899 private petitions presented report on the subject and a suitable reply to the 
to Congress during the ud, 23rd and 24th Con- | Executive might be drawn up and sent forth to 
gress, 3,081 had not been reported upon, and of | the people. , l 
17,573 petitions presented in the ten previous A warm discussion ensued upon the rights and 
years, 8,948 had not been reported upon. One | prerogative of the Kxeculive 4n the matter of 


Mr. Bradbury introduced a resolution instruc- 
ting the Committee on Claims to inquire into the 
expediency of providing, by law, for the esta- 
blishment of a board of commissioners for the 
settlement of the claims of individuals against 
the United States. Lies over. 

On motion of Mr. Mason, the Committee on 
Claims were authorized lo employ a clerk. 

On motion of Mr. Douglass, the Committee on 
Finance were instructed to inquire into the expe- 
diency of directing the comage at the mint and 
branch mints of gold dallars and the double- 
eagle. ë 


Panama Railroad. Mr: Davis, of Miss., from 
tbe Committee on Military Affairs, to whom 
were referred the papers in relation to thé Pana- 
ma Railroad, with instructions to report further 
information on the subject, reported three docu- 
ments—one a letter trom Messrs. Aspinwall & 
Co., and two communications in the Castilian 
tongue. The papers in the Castilian language 
were ordered lo be translated, and the whole to 
be printed. 

(The letter of Messrs. Aspinwall & Co. states 
that one of the Castihan documents is a cop) of 
a gront made June 8, 1847, by the government 
of New Grenada to an association of French 
citizens, under the style of the Fanama Com- 
pany, who having failed to make the pecuniary 
deposit required as 8 guarantee for the comple- 
tion of the work, furfeited the grant. Authority 
wos then given by the Executive of New Grenada 
to the Minister of that Government, resident here, 
to transfer the grant to such company as misht, 
in bis opinton, offer a sulficient guarantee for the 
fulfilment of its obligations. n was by virtue ol 
ums authority transierred to them. The original 
grant was for a term of ninety-nine years, which 
is now restricted to forty-nine years, by a reduc- 
tion of the terms, and conceding to. the Govern- 
ment the right to purchase the road for ils own 
benefit alter twenty years at a fixed price. The 
only provisions, in relation to Ahe transit of pus. 
sengers and merchandise, are that the tolls shall 
be uniform, and thal no preference shall be giveu 
to the citizens or merchandise of any one coun- 


third of the time of the House was consumed | levying contributions upon 8n enemy in a time 

in the consideration of private bills—the amount of war, in which Messrs. Vinlon. Chas. J. Inger- 

involved often being less than the expenses for soll, Stanton and Bolts participated. Mr. Vinton 

the time of discussion. was very able in hit review of the doctrines f 
The discussion was further continped by | laid down an the message . Mr. Stanton stood up 

Messrs. J. R. Ingersoll, Duer, Mullin and Fichlin— ns manfully as he could in justification © what 

when the Commitee rose, aud the House ad- the Executive had done in the matter. Mr. Botts 

journed. sided with Mr. Vinton, end thanked that gentle- 


Wednesday, January 3, 1849. men for his able expose of the President's mes” 


£ i tion, and 
—A petition W resdnted by Mr. sage. He called for the previous question, 
p Son a u 5 3 of | W28 sustained. Me. Toombs’ motion for a select 
the late President Monroe, praying Congress to committee of tine was adopted na we te 
adopt measures for the publication of the manu” jority, and the message wa 


1 med. 
script papers eft by Mr. Monroe; which was printed. 
ed 10 be printed, and referred to Committee Mr. Vinton moved a reconsideration, and then 


on Library. 7 to lay his own motion on the table. a 
Reports of Committees. —By Mr. Johnson, of Agreed to; and on motion the House 8G- 


try over that of another. Louisiana, from the Committee on Pensions, 3 journed. 
Mr. Dodge, of luwa, introduced a bill to provide | bilt to continue the office of Commissioner of Pen- Thursday, January 4, 1849. 
for the payment of the lowa militia, called into | sions. In Sgnate.—The Vice President presented a 


By Mr. Breese, from the Committee on Public | statement from the War Department of the ba- 
Lands, a dill to cause ine northern boundary of | lances of appropriations for the service of that 
the State of lowa to be run and marked—and a Department i 
to establish an additional tand district” in the Petitions were presented and referred. 
State of Missouri a Reports of Committees. — Nr. Davis, from the 
Mr. Dodge, of lowa, on leave given, introdu- | Committee on Military Affairs, reported a bill 
ced a jomit resolution to give three months extra for the relief of Adjutant Gen. Roger Jones. 
pay, for each term of enlistment, to all otficers, [The bill allows to Gen. Jones the pay and. 
privates, and musicians, of the volunteer corps, | emoluments of his commission 88 Adjutant Gen- 
during the sate war with Mexico. i eral from the time of the reduction of the 
Which was tu ice read. and referred to Com-|army in 1821, to March 27, 1827, when he 
mittee on Miritary Affairs. was restored to his rank in the stad of the ar- a 
Mr. Bell snbmitted a motion to reconsider the | my : provided that the pay and. emoluments of 
vote of yesterday by which the bill for the relief captain of artillery during the same period be 
of John P. Baldwin was rejected—which motion | deducted therefrom.) . i 
was laid over for Turther consideration. Mr. Downs, from the Committee on the Judi- 
The bill from the Honse of Representatives ciary, reported tbe House bill for Aaking oaths 
for the supply of the deficiencies in the appro- |in certain cases. y 
priations for 1849, was read tw ice, and relerred On motivo, the Senate then proceeded to take > 
to the Committed on Finance. up the revolution submitted by Mr. Belt, moving 
Commission for the settlement of claims. —The | a reconsideration af the vote rejecting the bill 
resolution of Mr. Bradbury, ou this subject, pre- for the relief of Joho P. Baldwin; which was 
sented yesterday, Was taken up and agreed to. agreed to. l l 
Reciprocal Treaties —Vhe resolutions ^f Mr. And the bill being gain before the Senate, 
Clarke, submitted yesterday, On this subject, | the consideration of it was postponed for the 
were taken UP, considered and agreed to. presen’. . ö 
California and New Mexicor—The dul to pro- The Vice President announced the appoint- 
vide tor the survey and seitiement of titles of | ment of Messrs. Clarke, of R.I ; Davis, of Misses 
lands in California and New Mexico, vas taker | and Davis, of Mass., the committee on ine reso- 
up. read and committed fand the further cou- | jution of Me. Clarke, adopted yesterday. 
sideration postponed for the present. l The private calendar was then taken up- 


The Senate then went into Executive session. | Iousx or REPRESENTATIVES.—MT. Evans, of 


pRESENTATIVES-—Mr. Rockwell, | Md. moved a reconsideration of the vole, which 
Hemet reat, sapaitted a resolution, nme yesterday sent the President's war conin ere 
the debate 10 committee of the bill appointing 4 message to a select committee, and move 95 
commissioner to adjudicate private claims. said motion be laid on the tab'e. Carried dy 
Onjections were made, on the ground that the | yeas to i8 nays. l ; a 
subject was important, and needed full investi- | On motion of Mr. Hunt, it was reso ae 
ation. SO the resolnuion was laid on the table. | with a view to enable ihe officers of the o 
Petitions aud memorials were presented and | to attend the funeral of the late Daniel old, 
ö i for many years a faithful and useful assistant 0 
oris of Committees. — Sundry reports from the Clerk k D ee the House will adjourn 
e staudin committees were pre- at two o'clock this daz. 
5 ily of a prieale character. Several bills that had passed the House 7 
Mr. Smith, of Indiana, from the Committee on | returned with the Senste's ainendments— W, ic 
Territories, reported a bill for organizing a gov~ | were concurred in, and the bills N 
ernment over Caliſornia and New Mexico. The join resolution from the enate, f g 


i i de- 
dered to be pria- | to the compensation of persons appointed to 
eae eens saci ee i liver the an for President and Vice President, 


service in December 1839; which was twice 
pead, and referred. 

The Senate resumed the consideration of the 
bill tor the selief of John P. Baldwin, for losses 
sustained by the destruction. of a vessel on the 
Florida Coast, to prevent its falling into the hands 
of the lidians, by the order of a Government oti- 
cer; und, alter a protracted debate, rejected the 
sawe by a vole of 22 yeas to 23 nays. 


House or ReprrseNTaTIVEs.— The Commit- 
tee on Printing reported a resolution for the 
binding in one volume of the reports of Lieuts. 
Emory and Abert, Lieut. Colonel Cook, and the 
jon of Captain Johuson, in good and durable 

orm; which was agreed to. 

Also, a resolution: for the printing of 20,000 
extra copies of Cul. Fremont’s last report to ine 
Senate, without the appendix ; which was also 
agreed to. l 

Tue Committee reported adversely in refer- 
ence to the printing of the accounts and receipts 
of disbursements of the Post Office Depariment, 
which was laid on the table. 

Bitis Reported :— Mr. Vinton, from the Com- 
mittee of Ways and Means, reported bills as ſol- 


A bill making appropriations for the payment 
of revolutionary and other pensions of the Uni- 
{ed States, for the year ending 30r June 1850 ; 


ment of navy pensions lor the year ending 3Uih 
June 1850; and a bill making appropriations 
Jor the naval service forthe year ending 30th 
June 1850. ` 

Which bills were severally read twice, com- 
mitted, ordered to be printed, and made the Or- 
der for the 4th of January. 


Delegate from Wisconsin. —Mr. Thompson, from 
the Committee on Elections, to whom the sub- 
ject was referred, reported a resolution admit- 
uing io a seat in the House as a Delegate from 
tbe Territory of Wisconsin, Henay H. SIBLEY ; 
which was laid on the table and ordered to be 

rinted. 

Deficiency Bill.— The House proceeded to the 
consiveratiun of the bill supplying deficiencies in 
the general appropriation bill of the last session, — 
ine question being on agreeing to the amendments 
eanurted thereto. l 
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was taken up, considered, and passed by a vote 
of 114 to 62. 

A motion to reconsider, and then a motion to 
ae motion on the table, was made and car- 
ried. 

The Select Committee appointed on the mes- 
sage of the President, in relation to levying du 
lies on goods entering Mexican ports during the 
war with Mexico, consists of Messrs. Toombs, 
Duer, C. J. Ingersoll, Stanton, Botts, Venable, Col- 

lamer, McClernand and Garnett Duncan. 

The Senate bill chartering the Washington and 
Alexandria Steamboat Company next came up. 

Mr. Jones, of Tennessee, opposed the bill, and 
moved several amendments, having the personal 
hability clause, which were rejected. 

The bill having been read the third time, Mr. 
Jones commenced an argument against its pas- 
sage, when at the hour of two o’clock, the House 
was adjourned. 


Friday, January 5, 1849. 


In Senate.—The communications from the 
Secretary of War were presented :—The first, 
enclosing the report of the Commissioner of 
‘Pensions; the second, a report of the expenses 
of the National armories for the year -ending 
30th June last; and the third a report of the 
expenditures from the appropriations for contin- 
geucies of the Department for the year past. 

After reports ot committees on unimportant 
matters, the resolution of Mr. Miller of the 18ih 
ult., calling on the President for the correspon- 
dence, if any, in reference to the purebase of 
Cuba, was taken up; which, afier some discus. 
sion, was laid on the table by a vote of 23 yeas 
to 19 nays. a 

House of Representatatives’ bill, supplemen- 


tary to the act for the admission of lowa and- 


Florida into the Union, was taken up, twice read 
and commitied. -` 

Afiera brief Executive session, adjourned till 
Monday. 


House or Represenrerives.—Mr. Boyden, 
froin the Committee on Elections, suomitied the 
report of the minority on the claims of Mr. 
Henry H. Sibley to a seat as delegate from the 
Territory of Wisconsin; which was laid on the 
table, and ordered to be printed. 

The consideration of the bill to-establish a 
board of Commissioners to settle private claims 
against the Government was then resumed, and 
ine discussion continued until the hour ol ad- 
journment. i 


Saturday, January 6, 1849. 


House or RepresenTatives-—On motion of 
Mr. Rockwell, it was ordered that debate on the 
bill to establish a board of Commissions for the 
examination of private claims, should terminate 
on Monday at half past one o'clock. 

Several communications from the departments 
of War, Navy, and the Treasury, were read 
and ordered to be printed. . 

The motion of Mr. Giddings to reconsider the 
vote on the bill for the reliel of the representa- 
tivesof Antenio Pacheco, was in order, and Mr. 
Giddings proceeded to sddress the House. Mr. 
Hilliard followed in some explanatory remarks— 
and, Mr. Giddings having withdrawn the motion 
to reconsider, tus bil) was pul upon its passage, 
and the vote announced to be yeas 90, nays 89. 
(The result of this vote was in dispute at the 
time of adjournment of the. House, but, from 
the correction made in the Journal on Monday 
morning (the 8th inst.) this decision is reversed, 
and the vote stands 89 yeas to 90 nays— the bill 
being lo-t. f 

Mr. Sawyer then moved to reconsider this vote, 
which motion, it being private bill day, was laid 

cer until Tuesday. 5 
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MESSAGE OF THE PRESIDENT 


Concerning the Military and Naval contributions le- 
cicd in Mexico. 
To the House of Representatives of the U. S.: 

In answer to the resolution of the 18th of De- 
cember, 1843, requesting information “ under 
what law or provision of the constitution, or by 
what other authority,“ the Secretary of the Trea- 
sury, With the * sanction and approval’? of the 
President, established a tariff of duties in the 
ports of the Mexican republic,” “during the war 
with Mexico,” and “ by what legal, constitu- 
tional, or other authority,” the “ revenue thus 


the Treasury ‘established a tariff of duties in 
the ports of the Mexican republic.” The con- 
tributions collected in this mode were not estab- 
lished by the Secretary of the Treasury, but by 
a military order issued by the President, through 
the War and Navy Departments. For his infor- 
mation the President directed the Secretary of 
the Treasury to prepare and report to him a scale 
of duties. That report was made, and the Pre- 
sident's military order of the 31st of March, 


derived” was appropriated to the support of 
the army in Mexico,” I refer the House to my 
annual message of the 7th of December, 1847; 
to my message to the Senate of the 10:h of Feb- 
ruary, 1848, responding to a call of that body, a 
copy of which is herewith communicated ; and 
to my message to the House of Representatives 
of the 24th of July, 1848, responding to a call of 
thal House. 


The resolution assumes thatthe Secretary of 


1847, was based upon it. The ducuments com- 
municated to Congress with my annual message 


of December, 1847, show the true character of 
that order. 


The authority under which military contribu- 


tions were exacted und collected from the ene- 


my, and applied to the support of the army, du- 
ring the war with Maxico, was stated in the 


several messages referred to.“ 


In the firs: of these messages, I informed Con- 
gress that on the 3lst of March last | used 
an order to be issued to our military and naval 


commanders, to levy and collect a military con- 


iribution upon all vessels and merchandise which 
might enter any of the ports of Mexico in our 
military occupation, and to apply such contribu- 
tions towards defraying the expenses of the war. 

« By virtue of the right of conquest and the 
laws of war, the conqueror, consutting his own 
safety or convenience, may either exclude foreign 
oommerce altogether from all such ports, or per- 
mit it upon such terms and conditions as be may 
prescribe. Before the priocipal ports of Mexico 


were biockaded by our navy, the revenue derived 


from import duties under the laws of Mexico; 
was paid into the Mex icon treasury. After these 
ports had fallen into our military possession, the 
blockade was raised, and commerce with thew, 
permit:ed upon prescribed terms aud conditions. 
They weie opened to the trade of all nations 
upon the paywent of duties more moderate in 
their amount than those winch had been pre- 
viously levied by Mexico, and the revenue which 
was formerly paid imo the Mexican treasury was 
directed to be collected by our military and na- 
val officers, and applied to the use of our army 


and navy. Care was taken that the officers, sol- 


diers, and sailors of our army and navy should 
be exempted from the operations of the order; 
and as the merchandise imported, upon which 
the order operated, must be consumed by Mexi- 
can citizens, the contributions exacted were in 
etlect the seizure of the public revenues of Mexi- 
co, and the application uf tuem to our own use. 
In directing this measure, the object was to com- 
pel the enemy to contribute, as fur as practicable, 
towards the expenses of the war.” z 

lı was also stated in that message, that ‘ mea. 
sures have recently been adopted, by which the 
internal as well as the externat@venues of Mexr 
co, in all places iu our military occupation, will 
be seized anu appropriated to the use of our ar- 
my and navy. f 

he policy of levying upon the enemy con- 
tributions in every form consistently with the 
laws of nations which it may be practicable for 
our military cou.manderg to adopt, should, in 
wy judgment, be rigidly enforced, aud orders to 
this effect have accordingly been given. By such 
a policy, at the same time that our own treasury 
will be relieved frum a heavy drain, the Mexi- 
can people will be made lu feel the burdens ol 
the war, and consulting their own interesis, may 


be induced the more readily to require their ru- 


lers tu accede to a just peace.” 

In the same message, | informed Congress that 
the amount of the Joan” which would be re- 
quired for the further prosecution of the war, 
might be “reduced by whatever amount of ex- 
penditure can be saved by military contributions 
collected in Mexico ;” and that * the most rigo- 
ruus measures for the augmentation of these con 
tributions have been directed, and a very consi- 
derable sum is expected from that source.” The 
Secretary of the Treasury, in bis annual report 
of that year, in making his estimate of the 
amount of loan which will probably be required, 
reduced the sum in consideration of the amount 
which would probably be derived from these 


duty of the President to prosecute 11. 
stitution has prescribed no particular mode in 


contributions, and Congress authorized the loan 
upon this reduced estimate. 
the 10th- of February, 1848, to the Senate, it 
was stated that No principle is better establish- 
ed than that a nation at war has the right of shif- 
ting the burden off itself, and imposing it on the 
enemy by exacting military contributions. 
mode of making such exactions must be left to 
the discretion of the conqueror, but it should be 
exercised in a manner conformable to the rules 
of civilized warfare. 
contributions is essential to the successful prose- 
cution of war in an enemy’s country; and the 
practice of nations has been in accordance with 
this principle. 
right to fight battles, and its exercise is often es- 
sential io the subsistence of the army. 


In the message of 


The 


The right to levy these 


Ii is as clearly necessary as the 


Enter- 
taming no doubt that the military right to ex- 
clude commerce altogether from the ports of the 
enemy in our military occupation included the 
minor right of admi'ting it under prescribed con- 
ditions, it became an important question, at the 
date of the order, whether there should be a dis- 
crimination between vessels and cargoes belong- 
ing to citizens of the United States, and vessels 
and cargoes belonging to neulral nations.” 

ln the message to the House of Representa- 
lives of the 24th of July, 1848, st was stated that 
it 18 from the same source of authority that we 


derive the unquestioned right, afler the war has 


been declared by Cungress, to blockade the ports 


and coasts of the enemy, to capture his towns, 
cities, and provinces, aud to levy contributions 


upon him for the support of our army. Of the 


same character with these is the right to subject 


to our temporary military government the con- 
quered territories of our enemy. They are all 
belligerent rights, and their exercise is as essen- 
uai to the successful prosecution of a ſoreigu 


war as the right to fight battles.” 


By the constitution, the power “to declare 
war” is vested in Congress; and by the same in- 


strument it is provided that the President shall 
be coinmunder-in-chief of the army and navy of 


the United States,” and that he shall take care 
that the laws be faithfully executed.” 

When Congress have exerted their power by 
declaring war against a foreign nation, it is the 
The con- 


which he shall perform this duly. 
The manner of conducting the war is not de- 


fined by the constitution. 


The term war, used in that instrument, has a 
well-understood meaning among nations. That 
meaning is derived from the laws of nations, 2 
code which is recognized by all civilized powers 
as being obligatory in a state of war. The 
power is derived from the constitution, and the 
manner of exercising it is regulated by the 
laws of nations. When Congress have declared 
war, they, in effect, make it the dul of the 
President, in prosecuting it by land and sea, to 
resort to all the modes and to exercise all the 
powers and rights which other nations at war 
possess. 

He is invested with the same power in this re- 
spect as if he were personally present, comman- 
ding our Beets by sea or our armies by lund. He 
may conduct the war by issuing orders for fight- 
ing battles, besieging and capturing cities, con- 
quering and holding provinces of lhe enemy, or 
by capturing his vesselsand other property on 
the high seas. But these are not the oniy modes 
of prosecuting war which are recognized By tne 
laws of nations, and to which he is authorized 
to resort. The levy of contcibutions on the eue- 
my isa right of war, well established, and uni- 
versally ackgowledged among nations, and one 
which every belligerent possessing the ability 
may properly exercise. The must approved 
writers on publie law admit and Vindicate this 
right as consonant with reason, justice, and kue 
manily. 

No principle is better established than that 
“ we have a might to deprive our enemy of) his 
possessions, of everything which may augment 
his strength and enable him to make war. This 
every one endeavors to accomplish in the man- 
ner most suitable to him. Whenever we have 
an opportunity, we seize on the enemy’s proper- 
iy, and convert it to our own use; and thus be- 
sides diminishing the enemy's power, we aug- 
ment our own, and obtain at least a partial iu- 
demnification or equivalent either for what con- 
stitutes the subject of the war, or for the ex- 
pense and losses incurred in its prosecution ; in a 
word, we do ourselves Justice“ Instead of 
the custom of pillaging the open country and 
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inge, will require legis#etion before they can be 


finally settled. 
In the late war with Mexico, it is confidently 


y o 14 . * 8 mre) 
. defenceless places,” the levy of contributions exports collected at such custom houses or else- 
has been substituted.» ‘' Whoever carries on} where in Mexico by authority of the United 
Spates,” before the ratiâcation ef tho treaty by 

ine Mexican government, were to be retained believed that the devy of contributions, and the 


by the United States, and all the nett amount of | seizure of the sources of public revenue, Upon | 
duties collected after this period was to be de- which the enemy relied to enable him to contj- 
livered to the Mexican government.” By is aue the war, essentially contributed to hasten 
provisions, also, all merchandise imported pre- | peace. By those means the government and 
viously to the restoration of the cusiom houses | people of Mexico were made to feel the pres- 
to the Mexiean authorities,” or exported from | sure of the war, and to realize that if it was pro- 
any Mexican port whilst ia the occupation of-the | tracted, its burdens and inconveniences must be 
forces of the United States, was protectel from | borne by themselves. 
confiscation and from the payment of any import ~ Notwithstanding the great success of our arms, 
or export duties to the Mexican government, it may well be ‘doubted whether an honorable 
even although the importation of such merchan- | peace would yet have been obtained, but for the 
dise be prohibited by the Mesican tac The very contributions which were exacted. 
time cares it is often the governing rule. li is in treaty also provides that should the custom JAMES K. POLK. 
a just war that 3 nation has the “right to make | houses be surrendered to the Mexican authori- WASHINGTON, January 2, 1849. 
the enemy's country contribute to the support of | tres ia less than sixty days from ins date of i's a 
his army.“ Not doubting that our late war wi signature, the rates of duty on merchandisé im 
Mexico was just on the part of the United States, | P 
1 did not hesitate, when charged by the Const 
tution with its prosecution, to exercise a power 
common to all other nations, and Congress was 
duly informed of the mode and extent’ to which 
that power had and would he exercised at the 
commencement of their first session thereafter. 
Upon ihe declaration of war against Mexico, 
by Congress, the United States were entitled to 
all the rights which any other nation at War 
would have possessed. These rights could only 
be demanded end enforced by the President, 
whose duty it was, 28 u commander-in-chief ol 


a just war, has a right to make the enemy’s 
country conirinute to the support of his army, 
and towards defraying all the charges of the war- 
Thus he obtains a part of what ia due to him? 
and the enemy"s subjects, by consenting to pay 
the aum demanded, have their property secure 
from pillage, and the country is preserved. 
These principles, tt is believed, are unconito- 
verted by any civilized nation in m ern times. 
The public law of nations, by which they ere 
recognized, has been held by vur highest judi- 
cial tribunal as 3- code which is applicable to 
our “situation” in a state war, and binding on 
the United States, while in admirally and mari- 


Statistics. 


f : Finances anD CoMMERCE :™— The 'ellowing ta- 
„than the duties established by the tariff found | bles are in continuation of those, under this head, 
in force al such custom houses at the time of the | inserted last 1 


ſorce at such custom houses,” which is recog- Amount available of the loans of 1846 and 1847, 
on 


nised and sustained by this stipulation, was that] © the 1st October, 1848. 
established by the military order of the zist of | Stock issued for spe- 
March, 1847. as a mode of levying and collec-| cie loan, 1846 74.999.149 45 
ting military contributions from the enemy. Do. 1847 3.191.572 00 
“he right to blockade the ports and coasts of | — ae 8,190,721 45 
ine enemy in war is no more provided for or | Treasury Notes of 1846 and 1847; 


the army and navy of the United States, to ex- ; 
ecute the law of Congress which declared the prescribed by the constitution than the right to funded 12.261.300 00 
war. In the act declaring war, Congress provi- | levy and colieet contributions from him in the} Do. outstanding 11.617.400 00 


Amount available on ist Oct. 1848 2930.578 55 
—— 
Amount oſ loans of 1846 and 1848 $33,000,000 00 


form of duties, OT otherwise ; and yet it has not 
sident to prosecute it to a speedy and success: deen questioned that the President had the pow: 
ful termination.” Congress prescribed no mode | et, after war had been declared by Congress, t9 


of conducting it, but left the President to prose- order our nav to blockade the ports and coasts | —— 8 
cute it according to the laws of nations, 88 his | of Mexico. The right in both cases exists under] * This includes 6800. 000 mi io Wm. C. Bouck, 
ew 


guide. Indeed, st would have been impracticable the laws of nations. II the President cannot or- Assistant Treasurer, ork, for the purchase of, 
for Congress to have provided for all the details der military contributions to be collected with- Treasury Notes, on 8th of September, 1848. 


of a campaign. out au act of Congress, or the same reason he — 
ComMERCE OF THE UNITED Srarzs.— Agere: 


The mode of levying contributions must neces- | cannot erder à blockade; nor can he direct the 
i ate value of breadstuffs and provisions expurted 


sarily be left to the discretion of the conqueror, enemy’s vessels to be captured on the high seas 5 | & 
>? nor can he order our military and naval officers | each year from 1821 to 1848, inclusive. 
l 


ded for raising Men and money to enable the Pre- 


subject to be exercised however, in conformity 

with the laws of nations. it may be exercised to invade the enemy's country, Conquet, hold, | 1821 $12.341 901 1836 0.614.120 

vy requiring a given sum, ora given amount © and subject to our military government his cities | 1822 13 886.856 1837 9.558.359 

rovisions, to be furnished by the authorities of and provinces, not can he give to our military | 1823 113.761.841 1838 9.636.650 

a captured city OF prosince ; it may be exercise and naval commanders orders to perform many | 1824 13 959.484 1839 14.147.779 
i other acts essential to success in wur. 1825 11,634.449 1840 19.067.533 


by imposing an internal tax, or a lax on the ene- 


my's commerce, whereby he may be deprived of if, when the city of Mexico was capturep, the | 1826 11.303.496 1841 17.196 102 
: €76 


commander of our forces had found ın the Lexi - 


his revenues, and these may be appropriated to 

the use of the conqueror. The latter mode was | Ca? weasury public money which the enemy had 1828 31,461.144 1843 11.204.123 

adopted by the collection of duties in the ports of provided to support hiz army, can it be doubted | 1829 13.121.858 1844 17.970.135 

Mexico in our military occupation during the late that he possessed the right to seize aud appro- 1830 12.075.430 1845 16.743 421 

war with that re publie. riate it for the use of our own army? 1831 17.538 227 1846 27.701.121 
. If the money captured from the enemy could | 1832 12,424,703 1841 68.70 1.921 


nave been thus lawfully seized and appropriated, 1833 14,209.128 1848 37.472.754 
and naval officers commanding our forces on the it would have been by virtue of the laws of war, | 1834 11,524 024 —— 
theatre of war, adopted the same mode of levy- recogni ori 5 N and aros 1835 12,009,399 Total 071.000.405 
: A= e revenue aud O 
fg bree e u Sac ot Mare, 184, fe ary se vous Of l fee |, SPE omy nd af specie imported 
was issued "Tne eners) in AGA 42 8 whereby he may be weakened and crippled in into, exported from, and coined in the United 
my at Vera Cruz pen 1 owi dite ite ae his means of continuing or waging the wat. Stetes, for a series of years, is as follows © 
ers and duties and without specific i 1 the commanders of our forces, white acting un- Year. Imports. Exports. Coinage 
to that effect > amediately aller the capture ot der the orders of the President, in the heart of | 1821 48.064.890 $10,478,059 $1,015 087 
that city adapted this mode. By his 55 der of ine enemy's country, and surrounded by a hostile | 1822 3,369,846 10.810.180 894 786 
the agin of March, 1847 heretofore communica- population, Pen none of these essential and | 1823 6.097.896 6.372 987 967 075 
ted to the House of Representatives, he Aires indispensable Power’ ol war, but must halt the 1824 8,379 839 7,014 552 1,845 677 
a * temporary and moderate tarif of duties | b army at eyery step of the progress, and wait for 1825 6.150.765 8.797.055 1.720 968 
established.“ o be n act of Congress to be passed to authorize them 1826 6,880,956 4.704 533 9 094 335 
Such a tariff was established and cont ributions to do that which every other nation has the right 1827 8.151.148 8.014.880 3,000,765 
were collected and ap lied to (he 5 to do by virtue ol the law of nations, then in“ 1828 7.489.741 8.243.476 1.715 745 
app our ar- | deed, is the government of tbe United States in | 1829 7,403,612 4.924.020 2.201295 


So well established is the military right to do 
this under the laws of nations, that ouc inilitary 


a At a aul ear Feo oficera ama Pand a condition of imbecility and weakness, which | 1830 8,155 964 2.178.773 3.138.505 
of our squadron on the Pacific coast : NA | inust in all future time render it impossible to | 1831 7 305 945 9 014.931 3,889,870 
: N 1 , f prosecute a foreign warin an enemy's country | 1832 5 907,404 5 656 340 3,377,499 
ot doubting the authority to resort to this | successfully, or to vindicate the national rights | 1833 7,070,368 2,611 701 3.737.550 
mode, the order of the 31st of March, 1847, was and the national honor by war. | 1834 17.911.632 2.076.758 7.369.272 

: 5 629.178 


The contributions levied were collected in the | 1835 13.131.447 6 477.775 
the previous orders of these officers, by making enemy's country, and were ordered to be ap- 1836 13,400,881 ” 4,324,336 7,741 800 
, f lied” in the enemy’s country « towards defray- 1837 10,516,414 5.976249 3.244 315 
their 1 in all the ports of the enemy in ing the expenses ol the war,” and the appropria- 1838 17.747,116 3,508 046 4,142 838 
our military occupation and under our tempora- tions made by Congress for that purpose were 1839 5 595,176 8,776,743 3.545.181 
thus relieved, and considerable balances remain- | 1840 8.882.813 8.417 014 3.402.005 


The right to levy contributions on ine enemy ed undrawn frow the treasury. The amount of 1841 4,988,623 10,034 332 2.224.347 
4.813.539 4.166 920 


in the form of import and export duties in his contributions remaining unexpended at the close 1842 4.087.016 : 

Le was sanctioned by the treaty of peace with | of the war, 85 far as the accounts of collecting 1843* 22,320,339 1.520.791 11,943,947 

exico- that treaty, both governments re- and disbursing officers have been settied, have 1844 5 830.429 5.454.214 7.633.780 

cognised and confirmed the exercise of thatright- been paid into the treasury, in pursuance of an | 1845 4,070,242 8,606,495 5.649 647 

By its provisions, s the custom houses at all ports order for that pur pose, except the sum * applied 1346 3.777.232 3,483,417 6 592,757 

occupied by the forces of the United States” towards the payment of the first instalment due 1847 24.121.189 1.845.112 20,758,048 
under the treaty with Mexico,” 38 stated in my 1848 6,359,554 15,844,616 


delivered up to the Mexican authorities, * to- | last annual message, for which an appropriation | ———— i 
gether with all bonds and evidences of debt ſor had been made by Congress. he accounts o prior to 1843, the commercial year ended 
duties on importations and ex portations not yet some of these officers, 08 stated in the report of | 30th September: In 1843, and since, on the 30th 
fallen due; and all duties on imports and ou the Secretary of War accompany ing mat mes- June. 


— — 
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STATEMENT OF THE PUBLIC DEBT ON THE FIRST 
QcTOBER, 1848. 


Denomination of Debt. Am't each debt 
or loan. 

Principal and interest 

of the old funded 

and unfunded debt, 

Treasury Notes of á 

1812, and Mississip- 

pi or Yazoo scrip, 

redeemable on pre- 
` sentation 


$126,850 95 


Debt of the corporate 
cities of the Di- 
trict of Columbia 
assumed per act of 
2th May, 1836, 5 
per cent. interest, 
redeemable $60,000 
per annum 

Outstanding Treasury 
Notes of the issue 
of 1837 and 1843, 
msy be funded or 
paid on presenta- 
tion 161,989 31 

Stock issued for notes : 
of 1837 to 1843, per 
act of January 28, 
1837, 6 per cent., 
interest, redeema- 

ble Jan. 1, 1868 

Loan of 15th April, 

1842. 6 per ct. in- 
terest, redeemable ; 
181 Jan., 1863 8,279,386 03 

Loan of 3d March, 

1843, 5 per ct. in- 


terest, redeemable 
6,604,231 35 


1,020,000 00 


433,728 00 


ist July, 1853 


Unpaid of the debt 
due fourth March, 
1845, (A) 

Loan of the 22d July, 
1846, 6 per ct. in- 
terest redeemable 
12th Nov., 1856 

Loan of 28th January, 
1847, includicg out- 
standing Treasury. 
‘Notes and notes to 

de issued under that 
act, and exclusive | 
of the amount of 
stock issued under 
that act for notes 


$16,326,185 64 


4,999,149 45 


issued prior to 1846, 

6 per ct. interest, 

redeemable Jan. 1, ; 
1868 


28, 000, 850 55 
Stock issued per aet 
of Sin Aug., 1846, 
in, payment of the 
fourth and fifth in- 
plalments of the 
` Mexican indemnity, 
5 per cent. interest, 
redeemable Aug. 9, 
1851 
Military bounty scrip, 
per act llth Feb., 
1847, 6 per ct. in- 
terest redeemable. ` 
dt the pleasure of 
Governinent 174,475 00 
Loan of 31st March, 
1848, including the 
amount to be paid 
in after the lst Oct., 
1848, G per ct., in- 
terest, redeemable 
Ist July, 1868 16,600,000 00 


— Ee 


303,573 92 


Amount of debt incur- | R 
red since March 4, 
1848 


Total $65,804,334 56 
(A)—Amount of debt incurred 
since 4th March, 1845, brought 
- down 
Amount of debt on 
Ach March, 1845, 
per statement 
which accompa: 


49,478,048 92 


47,478,048 92 


Total. | From this a- 


nied the finance 
report of Dec., 
1846 17,788,799 62 
mount de- 
duct $46,- 
500 UU of 
6 perct. of 
1842, can- 
celled per : 
2d sec. of ' j 
the act of 
27th Jan., 
1849 46,500 00 
And the am’t 
unpsid, as 
above, o 
the debt, 
March 4, , 
1845 16326185 64 16372685 64 1,416,113 98 


Total 


$46 061.934 94 
Statement of the funds available to the Treasury 
on the Ist October, 1848, from loans and Trea» 
sury Notes, viz : 
Under the act of 22d i 
July, 1846, and the 
Ist section cf the act 
of the 28th January, - 
1847 $33,000,000 00 
Under the 14th section 
of the act of the 28th 
Jan., 1847, being the 
amount of Treasury 
Notes issued prior to 
e 1846, and by that 
section authorized to 


be funded 300,034 75 


- 33,300,034 75 
Less by funds received 
irom the following 
sources, Viz: 
In specie for 
stk which 
has been 
issued 8,190,721 45 
In specie for 
Tr. Notes 
of 1846 & 
1847, sub- 
se q'ly con- 
vervd into 


‘stock 12,261,300 00 


ln specie for 


Tr. Notes 
1846 and 

1847, re- 

. main’'g out- l 
stand. 11,617,400 00 

By the issue 
ofl stek for - 

Tr. Notes 

issu'd pri'r 
to 46. per 

14th sect.. 

of the act 

of January 

1847 133,728 00 32 203,149 45 

Leaving the am’ avail- i 
able under the said 
acts 

Viz: 

Under the act of 1848 
and the lst sect. of 
1847 

Unuer the 14th sect. of 
the ac: of 1847, pro- 
vided they be surren- 
dered for stock, 

Amount available un- 
der the act of 31st 
March, 1848, which 
authorized a loan of 16,000,000 00 

Ot which there had 
been received in spe- 
cie to the let of Oc- 
tober, 1848 

Leaving the available 
amount 


1,096,885 30 
930,578 55 
166,306 75 


ad 


6,528,650 00 
9,471,350 00 


Total available means arising from 
Treasury Notes und loans. Ist 
October, 1848 10,823,530 56 


— 


Imports Au D Exports.—The imports of the New Hampshire 
United States for the year ending 30th June last, Massachusetts 


642.811.970. 


| 30,1 
To June 30, 1844 


were $154,977,876, of which 521, 128,010 was 
exported, leaving $133,849,866 tor domestic-use. 
Our exports for the sume pertod were $154,032,- 
131, uf which 9132,904,121 were domestic, and 
$21,128,010 foreign articles. The receipts into - 
the Treasury for the same period, exclusive of 
loans, were $35,436,740 59, of which @31.757,- 
070 96 was derived from customs, 53, 328. 642.56 
from public lands, and $351,037.07 irom miscel- 
laneous sources. The revenue from customs for 
the year exceeds by §757,U7U.96 the estimates of 
the Secretary of the Treasury. The expendi- 
lures during the year, exclusive of payments of 
principal and interest on the pubHe debt, were 
The estimated receipts for the 
next year amount to 837,047,979 — 32,000, 000 
for customs, three from public lands. ‘I'he total 
expenditures are estimated at 354, 195,275. 


imports or Coat.—The following is a state- 
mentexhbibiting the quantity and value of Coal 
imported under the tariffs of 1842 and 1846, to- 
gether with the amount of duty which accrued 
on the same, prepared in obedience to a resolu- 
tion of the House of Representatives of the 14ih 


December, 1848 :-— 


Duty 
Tons. Value per ton. Duties, 
41,163 $116,312 $1.75 672.035 


Period. 
Oct. 1, 1842 to June 
843 


87,073 236,963 152 377 
Do do 1845 65.776 223.919 150,103 
Do do 1846 156,553 378.597 274,492 
July 1 to Nov. 30, 46 65,272 157,636 114,226 


Dec. i, 46, to June 
47 l 82,749 213,349 30 pr cı 64,004 


196,251 461,140 138,342 
The tariff of 42 went into operation on the 


July 1, 47, to June 
30, 48 


į 30ih of August, 1842, and that of 46 on the Ist 


of Decen ber, 1846. 


IuMICRATION.— Abstract of a return recently 
made to Congress, by the Secretary of S:ate, of 
the number of passengers who arrived in the 
United States during the twelve months ending 
on the 3Uth Sept. 1848. The apparent aggregate 


is 229,483. Butas some of the ports did not 


make lull returos—New Orleans, lor example, 
is deficient the last six months, —ine real aggre- 
gale is probably about a quarter of a million, of 
which number 160,994 arrived at the port of 
New York alone, being about 70 per cent. of the 
whole number returned. i 

The proportion. in which they arrived at the 
diligrent ports, is shown by the following table: 


Maine 6,259 Virginia 424 
New Hampshire 48 North Carolina 9 
Massachusetts 22,354 South Carolina 336 
Rhode Island - 108 Georgia 37 
Connecticut 8 Louisiana 19,299 
New York 160,994 Florida 79 
Delaware 1,981 Texas 622 
Prnusylvania 0.824 — 
Maryland 7,091 Total 


l 229,483 
Oi whom 92,883 were females. - 

The following statement will show the various 
countries in which the individuals composing this 
zamense aggregate are reported to have been 
born: 


United States 2,969 Austria 2 
Mexico 27 Denmark 210 
South America 150 Prussia 4451 
West Indies 1,312 Russia i 
Br. N. A. Colonies 6,494 Sweden 124 
G Britain] 17,800 Norway 779 
lcelaud 24,802 Swilzerland 319 
England 4, 956 Portugal 67 
Scotland 654 Spain 164 
Wales 348 haly 219 
148,565 Sicily 21 
Germany 58.390 Greece 1 
France 7,743 Turkey 8 
Holland 902 Africa 10 
Belgium 335 Sundry places 20 
Bavaria 402 
Total, 229, 483 


American Seamen.—Abstract of returns of 
American Seamen registered in the several ports 
of the United States, during the year enuing 
Sept. 30, 1848, from the report of the Secretary 
of State to Congress: | 


Citizens. 
— 5 
STATES. Native. Naturalized. Total. 
Maine 1134 12 1146 
69 3 72 
3721 58 3782 
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Rhode Island 


, 304 5 307 
Connecticut 44 — 44 
New York 1423 — 1428 
Delaware: 21 — 21 
Maryland 464 15 479 
District of Columbia 6 — 6 
Virginia 426 — “ 426 
North Carolina 41 — 4l 
Georgia 85 — 85 
Louisiana 399 — 399 
Florida 14 1 15 

8159 92 8251 


‘Sart.—The annexed statement exhibits the 
quantity and value of salt imported into the Uni- 
P during the year euding 30ıh June, 


During qr. ending Bushels. Value. 
3Uih Sept. 1847 1 979 473 190,092 
31s Dec. 1847 3215 222 398,213 
3lst Mar. 1818 1,797 580 213,403 
30th June, 1838 1 977,315 240,794 
Total 8,969,600 51.042.502 


In 1847. 1,993,112 bu. bels were imported, valued 
at 210.213; in 1846, 6.423.317 bu*hels, valued 
ul 768.682; and in 1845, 
lued at 893,663. 
innported in 1848 
three years. 


i 8,543,527 vushels, va- 
The quantity and value of soit 
exceeds auy one of the previous 


Corrox Consumerioy iN tae U. States.— 
Fiom au article lu the New York Dey Goods 

epurter, we learn that the cotton consumed in 
the U. States during 1847 8. was not fae from 
480.000 bales, employing 3880, 357, 130 capital, 
101,250 operatives, 3,0 12,500 spindles, and dis- 
(riouting weekly in wages 8363, 214, or 618,887, 
128 per annum, and for all expenses, not inciu- 
ding cotton, $491,785 weekly, or $25,562,820 


phe E „Tuis inierest produces 756.000 UUU 
a ol goods, beiug 373 yards io each iudiviu- 
a * 


Corton anD ToBacco —The following is a compa- 
rale siaiement uf the movements of these articles 
at New Orleans, tor ten years, trom Ist September 
each year tu date: 


Corron,—Bates. | Topacco,—Hups. 

— — — — 

q S 8 2 a 81 u 

s a ¢ f F yg 
s Š S T 8 3 F 

S 8 S eF i 

1848 284008 209248 113725 3335 7480 10 
1847 219996 133919 133914 8621 16933 1585 
1816 195503 70302 125750 2661 15656 454 
1845. 31 1221 95375 120402 7437 9109 6933 
1841 279586 163201 120259 6008 6617 4250 
1813 245017 116859 132758 9463 11642 2694 
1812 392034 168796 127716 3304 5002 507 
1841 243362 126050 136339 1648 2302 1514 
istu 245155 156373 100445 1850 3335 2361 
1839 261469 141296 129731 299 1131 768 


Paopuce at ALBANY.—Thg following table of 
the qiauuty of sume of the principal articles of 
produce leit lide-water from the cammence- 
ment to the close of navigation, during ihe years 
1846, °47, and 48, is furmsaed by 1 5 “Albany 
Evening Journal: 


1846. 1847. 1848. 
Flour, bbis., 3,063,441 3,952 972 3.121.655 
Wheat, Dus., 2.950.636 4, 143.830 3,081 458 
Cora, 1,610,149 6 653.845 28387,937 
Barley, 1.427.943 1, 523,020 1, 551,328 
Beef, obls. 45. 600 71.266 63 288 
Pork, 80.093 76.179 88 301 
Ashes, 46 812 37,538 64 616 
Butter, lbs. 21.477.657 22 724,000 23,527.362 
Lard, 6.721.000 4.318.000 9.786.418 
Cheese, 35 560, 118 40.844.000 42 947.321 
Wool, 8.866.376 12.044 VUV 8.729, 407 
Bacon, 4, 000.500 4, 902, 000 8, 221,850 


New Tonx Canar Trape.—The Albany Even- 
ing Journal gives tue ſollo wing official statement 
ol the articles which have arrived at the Hudson 
River by all the Canals during the last three 
years :— 


The Forest. 1846. 1847. 1848. 
Fur aod * 
peliry lbs 817,150 556,000 957,271 
Product of 
Boards and l 
scantling ft 260,335,271 299,078 633 262,279 116 
Shingles M 63,822 101.527 104.270 
Timber c. ft 1, 798.198 1,613,943 2.098,777 


Staves lbs 106, 152,500 95, 104, 000 113, 656,951 


Wood cords 11.832 13.231 13,861 
Ashes bbls 46,812 37,538 38,229 
oe > : 
roduct of 

animals. 
Pork bbls 80.093 76,179 87,930 
Beef do 34 600 71.266 60,570 
Bacon Ibs 4.000 500 4.902 000 8.183 285 
Cneese do 35.560, 118 40.84400 43.278 526 
Butter do 21 477,657 22.724.000 23, 729,997 
Lard do 6.721.000 12 644,000 9 925.663 
Wool do 38 866.376 12,044. 000 8,529,331 
Hides do 340,900 172.000 174.935 

Vegetable Food. , 
Flur bbls 3063,441 3 952,972 3,131095 
Wheat bush 2,950,636 4, 143,830 3,116 134 
Rye do 321,799 295 119 286 919 
Corn do 4,610,149 “6.953.845 2.953.863 
Barley do 1,427,953 1,523,020 1,548,197 
Oth. grain do 1.920. 800 2 040.052 2,077,724 
Ship stuffs. do 1,468,232 - 2,093,631 1,437,487 
Peas and 

beans do 96800 106,088 75,808 
Potatoes do 230,939 108,369 115,629 
Dried 

fruits bbls 1,502,900 3, 558.000 1,828,145 
All other Agri- l 

cultural pro- F 

ducts. i 
Cotton lbs 445,100 474.000 174.700 
Tobacco do 2 609 100 1.228,000 350.935 
Grass seed do 1.094.400 3 308,000 1,667,030 
Flaxseed do 5 283 700 4 128.000 1,497,342 
Hops do 1,690,500 1,948,000 1,599,342 
Manufactures. 
Domestic spi- 

rits, gis 1.426549 1.693.076 1,606,131 
Leather lbs 5.160.654 5.168.000 4.538,95 1 
Furniture do 2, 226,114 1,972 000 1,535,365 
Bar and pig ö . 

lead do 489,800 482,000 86, 100 
Bloom and 

dor iron do 10 892.242 26 348 000 29.787.506 
Pig iron do 10.574.740 21,608,009 11.528 633 
Icon ware do 1,219,091 014,000 2,314,034 
Domestic 

woolens do 1,425,340 1,756,000 1,103,564 
Domestic En 

cottons do 2, 324.774 2, 396.090 2,493,564 
Salt bush 692, 442 382, 390 343,618 

Other articles. 

‘| Stone, lime, 8 

etc. Ibs 44.200,330 59.095,000 65,246,668 
Gypsum do 12,084,100 8,518,000 3, 715,980 
Mineral 

coal do 18 846,600 ~32.580,000 48,291.417 


Sandries do 90,841,614 147,958,000 96,795,493 


The following is a comparative statement of 

the aggregate value of the articles: , 
1846. 1847. 1848. 

The Forest 88.589 291 68.789.273 66.994.459 
Agriculture 33.662 818 54,624,849 37.336.390 
Manufactures 4.805.799 6, 024.518 3.834.360 
Merchandize 276 872 517.594 
Other articles 3,770,476 3, 127,080 2,210,623 


= in — — 


Total $51,105,256 $73,092,414 $50,969,461 


CarrLe Marger.— The following table shows 
the monthly offerings of cattle at the Philadel- 
phia market, during the year 1848, furnishing 
also a comparison of the total receipts of the 
three previous years: 


Cows and Sheep and 

, Beeves. Calves. Swine. Lunbs. 
January 3,910 670 5.620 4.300 
Februury 4,050 ‘820 2 750 4,100 
March 5.650 1.060 3.840 5,470 
April 4260 20 5.050 5.150 
May 6.350 870 3.080 4, 100 
June 6 270 4,250 3,690 7.250 
July 5,520 1230 2,050 6 300 
August 6.330 1.440 2,250 7.400 
September 6400 1.055 3,400 6.050 
October 6,170 1.210 4,420 10.500 
November 6.520 1.640 5,730 9.300 
December 4920 1, 200 3,900 5,395 

Total ſor 

1848 66.370 13.365 45,780 75,315 
1847 51,550 12,990 36.440 57,139 
1846 55,940 11,980 29,100 “77,900 
1845 49,290 9.680 25,710 79.000 


The Besion Advertiser furnishes tbe following 
account of the sales uf cattle, at the Brighton 
market, during the last year, compared witb the 
the bree years previous: 


593.619 


23 


40.784 beef cattle, sales estimated at $1,590,576 


50.553 stores do do 493.272 
146.755 sheep do do 264.159 
87, 90 swine do do 482,295 

$2 830,402. 


43.425 beef cattle 
A 738 stores 
135,550 sheep 
62,015 swioé@ 


Sales estim'd at $2,719,462 


38,670 beef cattle 
1 pra Sales estim'd at $1,871,113 
44,940 swine l 
1845. 2 

48,910 beef cattle 
13,275 stores 
107,960 sheep 
56,580 swine 


Tue Sarr Trane or 1848.—From the Syracuse 
Star.—The season, now closing has been one of 
unusual productiveness. From the lst of Janua- 
ry, 1848, to. November 4th, 1848, 4.183,109 bu- 
bels have been inspected at the different offices 
on the reservation. A reference to the Superln- 
tendent’s Annual Report to the Legislature in 
years past will show that this exceed: that in- 
“pected during former vears some 500,000 bushe 
els, and the amount inspected during the same 
period last year, 687,469 bushels. The ſollu ve 
ing table shows the amount inspecteJ each month 
during the time mentioned, of both years. The 
amount inspected during the four weeks ending — 


Sales estim'd at $1,893,648 


1847. 1818 

Bush. lbs.* Bush. lbs.” 
January 30 7015 22 January 29 16.851 27 
February 27 26,3 59 48 February 26 29 940 42 
March 27 21,037 20 March 26 25.307 17 
April 24 26.542 37 April 22 32.937 33 
May 22 215 500 11 May 20 227635 55 
June 19 363 711 50 June 17 436 924 31 

July 17 541229 28 July 15 694937 
August 14 472,487 12 August 12 594 550 19 
Sept. 41 641,314 31 Sept. 9 647341 22 
October 9 63.364, October 7 722937 13 
Nov. 6 654,066 Nov. 4 755,689 20 
Total 3, 500, 640 29 4.188,19 52 
N e f 3,500,640 92 
687,469 23 


Difference in favor of 48 
— 


* 56 pounds to the bushel. 

Fot every bushel of salt inspected, the super- 
intendent receives one cent as duty to the State, 
and deposits the same to the credit of the Trea- 
surer in the Syracuse and Saline Bauks. 

The whole amount of money which will be 
paid ont this yearon the reservation, for the 
manufacture and preparation of salt for the 
market, including cost of barrels, etc., is estima- 
ted at $1 000 000. The amount of wood con- 
sumed during the year, will reach 120 000 cords. 
The number of persons direetly and incidentally 
engaged in the manufacture of this great staple 
at the Onondaga Works, will not fall short of 
2500. The number of barrels used averages 
30,000 per week. These barrels are all inspec- 
ted before: they are filled, and are sold by the 
manufacturers for sbout 30 cente each. - The 
price, of course, varies with the supply and de- 
mand. 

The quality of salt manufactured this year 
has been perceptibly improved. Additional vi- 
gilance in the inspection, and a sharp competie 
tion among the manufacturers to estadli-h a fa- 
vorable reputation for their brands, have not 
been without effect in producing this result. It 
is now well understood that the manufacturer 
who aims to produce a superior article, and real- 
ly does it, will in a short lime drive the manue 
facturer of ordwwary-and indifferent salt from the 
warket. Hence, in some measure, the improve- 
ment in the quality. 

During the year two valuable new springs 
have been found—one at Liverpool, of sufficient 
quantity to supply (he works at that place, and 
one at Syracuse. At the latter a shaft has been 
sunk to the depth of 335 feet, and the water bids 
fair to equal il not excel any heretofore in use. 
Superintendent Gere is entitled to the credit of 
findiug and making these springs valuable. Pre- 
vious effurts in that direction for a number of 
years past, bave proved fruitless. And in this 
connection, we give but merit and industry its 
due, when we say that this important interest of 
the State (the Salt Manufactase) could not have 
been confided to better hands than those of the 
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present superintendent. Much of the prosperity | owa 
which has crowned the season pe closing, is at- | Florida 


tributed to the vigilance and industry of Mr. 
Gere and his efficient subordinates. ; 
The extent and value of the salt interest is 
very imperfectly understood, even by our own 
citizens. To the State it furnishes a direct an- 
nual revenue by no means trifling. To this is to 
be added that it contributes very largely to the 
commerce of the State, paying by that means a 
heavy umount of tolls into the State Treasury 
annually. As the great west fills up and ex- 
tends ils population, the demand for our salt 
will increase from that direction vearly, every 
bushel of which will pass from the hands of 
manufacturers, through our State canals. The 
western market is now almost wholly supplied 
with salt from these works, and no contingency 
is likely to happen by which it will be supplied 
from any other source. As the demand from 
abroad increases, so will be the amount annually 
manufectured. The State has no interest more 
worthy of ils care, and none which it should 
foster and encourage with more liberali‘y. 
During the season, coarse salt, has been sold 
at the average price of $1 25; and fine do. at 
about §1 00. The market fora fortnight past 
has somewhat slackened, but the quantity on 
hand will find a market before the close of na- 
vigation. Holders ‘are now asking @1 37 for 
coarse and 7s. fur fine. Ii is not probable these 
quotations will be materjully varied during the 
Winter. 


Col.LEK OR ix THE Uwniten: Srares.—There 
are now in the United States 119 culleges; 13 
of which are under the direction of the Bap- 
tists ; 9 under the direction of the Episcopalians ; 
13 under the direction of the Methodists; 14 un- 
der the direction of the Roman Catholics ; 9 un- 
der the direction of the Co: gregationalists ; and 
61, most of which are under the direction of the 
Presbyterians. 

Harvard University is the oldest; it was foun- 
ded in 1638, 18 years after the. landing of the 
Pilgrims at Plymouth. The number of the 
alumni is 6131, of this number 1628 were and 
are ministers. The present number of volumes 
in the Library is 82,000. 

Yale College was founded in 1700. The pre- 
sent number of alumni is 5762; of this number 
1497 were und are ministers. The number of 
volumes in the Library is 46,000. 

The whole number of volumes contained in 
the Libraries of the 119 coll ges as reported, is 
733,061 ; of the aggregate, 274,804 belong to the 
12 colleges in New England; and nearly one- 
third of this number is contained in the Library. 
of Harvard University. 

The present number of students -connected 
with the Yale College is 397; Union 304; Har- 
várd 277; College of New Jersey, (Princeton) 
240; Seuth Carolina, 219; Dartmouth, 201; 
Universty of Virginia, 212; St. Xavier, Cincin- 
nati, 270; Indiana Asbury University, 268. 
There are 30 colleges that have over 100 stu- 
dents each, and less than 200; and the remaining 
number, less than one hundred each. 

The number of students connected with all 
the eolleges in the United Siates is 11,000. 
About one-fourth of this number 18 graduated 
anoually.— Rochester Amer. ` 


SLAVES IN THe UNitvep STATES :— 


Rhode Island 331 5 
Connectieut | 951 17 
New York 20,343 4 
New Jersey 12,422 674 
Pennsylvania 1,706 64 
Delaware 6.153 2.605 
Maryland 105 635 89 495 
District of Columbia 3 244 4.694 
Virginia 345,796 448,987 
North Carolina 133,296 245,217 
South Carolla 146.151 327,038 
Georgia 59, 404 280.944 
Alabama 253.532 
Mississippi 3,489 195,211 
Loulsiaua 168,452 
Arkansas 19.935 
Tennessee 3,417 183,059 
Kentucky 40,343 182,253 
Ohio 3 
Michigan 
Indiana, 135 3 
Illinois 331 
Missouri 58,240 
Wisconsin ~ 11 


Staie, and the following is the aggregate of their 


16 
25,717 


Total 893,041 2,487,113 


Save ihe ee proportion of slaves 
in the United States to the white population, has 


been presented in the following table: 


In 1800 1 slave to 5 and 1-5th white. 
1810 1 do. to 6 * 5-7th do. 
1820 | do. to 6 „ 112th do. 
1830 1 do. to 6 * 9Q-8th do. 

1840 1 do. to 6 „ 78th do. 


It will be seen that the recession of the slave 
population, in relative proportion, is slow bul 
unvarying.in its course. 

— — 
BANES. 

Banrs.— New Hampshire:—In this State there 
are twenty-one banka, with an aggregate capital 
paid in, of $2.098,000. From the statement of 
their condition on the first Monday of December 
last, as returned to the ofice of Secretary of 
State, we take the following iiems: - A mount of 
debts due the banks, secured by pledges of stock. 
$33,951 73; value of real estate, belonging to 
the banks, 649,764 62; amount of all debts due 
to the banks, 53.624, 499 64; amount of debts 
due from directors, either as principal or sure- 
ties, $63,593 51; amount of specie in vaults, 
$160,983 29; amount of bills of other banks oh 
hand, 865.269 53; amount of deposits in banks, 
$421.757 92; amount of deposits in other banks, 
for the redemption of their bills, 4342.176 51; 
amount of bills in circulation, $1,519 687. 


Massachusetfs.—The banks in this Common- 
wealth number 112, of which 26 are in Boston, 
and have an aggregate capital of $18,930,000, 
and 86 are out of Boston, with a capital of 
414.005.000. 

The following statement exhibits the condition 
of the banks in the Commonwealth on the Ist of 
September :—Capital stock paid in. $32,985,000; 
bills in circulation of five dollars and upwards, 
310,807. 192; bills in circulation less than five 
dollars, 92 388,837; net Ro on hand, $3,737,- 
434 60; balances due td other banks, $4,083,- 
650 96; cash deposited, including all sums what- 
soever due from the banks, not bearing interest. 
their bills in circulation, profits and balances due 
to other banks excepted, $3,094970 48, cash 
deposites bearing interest, $470,014 90; total 
amount due froin the bauks, $62 567, 099 94. 
Their resources were as follows: gold. s.iver 
and other coined metals on hand, 62.578.030 32; 
real estate, $1,073,116 91; bills of other banks 
incorporated in this State, 82.130.578 20; bills 
of banks incorporated elsewhere. 9206 239 13; 
balances due from other banks, 33, 469,034 99; 
amount of all debts cue, including notes, bills of 
exehange, and all stocks and funded debts of 
every description, excepting balances due from 
other banks, $53,110 100 39; total amount of 
the resources of the banks, 962,567,099 94. 

The average dividends of the banks in Boston, 
in October, 1847, were a ſraclion over 3 27 100 
per cent.; and in in April, 1848, a fraction over 
270-100 per cent. The average dividends of 
the banks out of Boston, were a fraction less 
than 2 98-100 per cent in October, 1847, and a 
fraction over 3 49-100 per cent in April, 1848 

There are 41 institutions for savings in the 


returns: number of depositors, 6 9894; amount 
of deposits, $11,970,447 64; public funds, $1,- 
372.722 99; loans on public funds, 825, 600; 
bank stock, $2,025,721 91; loans on bank stock, 
$173.740 ; deposits in banks, bearing interest, 
$91,862 44; railroad stuck, $89,527 99; Joans 
on railroad stock, $309,925 ; invested in real es- 
tate, $92,935 10; loans on mortgage of real es- 
tale, $4,171,483 67; loans to counlies or towns, 
51.424. 086 56; loans on personal security, $2,- 
410,171 68; cash on band, $152 964 41; anuual 
expenses of the institutions, $36,404 96. 


Ballimore.— The following presents a con- 
densed view of the eleven banks of the city of 
Baltimore on the first of January inst.: Amount 
of capital (aggregate) $6,974,646; investment 
in stocks, $607,227 94 ; discounts, $9,797,417 21; 
epecic $1,781 911 11; circulation $1,852,168 ; 
deposits $2,827,896 81. 

South Carolina;—The following statement of 
the condition of the banks of this State is con- 
densed from the Report of the Comptroller Gen- 
eral of the 14th December last: Capital stock 


x 


"$5 992,782 73; bills in circulation $1,820,572 


50; net profits on band 3313 033 14; the in- 
debtedness to banks of the State, to banks out of 
the State. and for other monies bearing interest, is 
$1,941,947 23; due to State Treasury, on sccount 
ol current fund, sinking fund, and loan ſor rebuild- 
ing the city $2,355,883 67; deposits and other mo- 
nies on hand, exclusive of. circuletion, $1,456,- 
319 31. The resources ere: specie on hand 

$442 931 20; real estate $279,036 18; bills of 
other banks and balances due from other banks 
$451,161 46; notes discounted on personal secu- 

rity $5,297,441; loans secured by pledges of 
stock $620.738 78; domestic and foreign ex- 
changes 3963 467 07; bonds and money invested 

in stock 82.505.371 24; suspended debt and debt 

in suit $854,257 04; State Treasury 51.328 75 
branches and agencies $1 507,137 03; bonds un- 

der law for rebuilding Charleston, interest and 

expenses of State loan, and money invested in 

every other way, not above specified, $145,829 

76. Showing the total of liabilities and resources 

each to be $13,880,539 18. 


State Bank of Illinois.—The charter of this 
bank expired by limitation on the 30th Novem- 
ber; and the Governor of Illinois, under a sta- 
tutory provision, has appointed N. H. Ridgely, 
E- q., the late cashier, John Calhoun, of Spring- 
Geld, and Mr. Manly, trustees, for finally closing 
and liquidating ils affairs. A great deal of the 
property cf the bank, since the first and only di- 
vidend of twenty-six cents to the dollar in specie 
was paid to the bill-holders, has been sold under 
its late management for specie; but no second 
dividend whatever, or statement as to what has 
become of its specie funds, has ever been given 
to its creditors. 


— 
POLITICAL... 


PorulLAn VOTE FOR TRE PRESIDENCY! 


STATES. Tayor. Cass. V. B. Scar. 
Arkansas 7.588 9 300 — — 
Alabama 30,482 31.363 — — 
Connecticut 30.314 27046 5.005 23 
Delaware 6.421 5,898. 80 . 2 
Florida 4.539 3238 — 19 
Georgia 47 544 4482 — —— 
Indiana 69 907 74.745 8,100 —~ 
Ilinois 53047 56300 15,774 —— 
lowa 10,557 12051 1, 126 990 
Kentucky » (7 141 49 720 — — 
Louisiana 18,217 15.370 1 s 
Maine 35.125 39,880 12 096 24 
Massachusetts 61,070 35.281 38058 —— 
Maryland ` 37,702 34,528 125 — 
Mississippi 25 922 26537 — 12 
M souri 32 671 40,077 — — 
Michigan 23,940 30.687 10389 — 
N. Hampshire 14,731 27,763 7,560 1.112 
New York 218.603 114.318 120,510 2.545 
New Jersey 40 015 36.901 814 77 
North Carolina 43,519 34.869 85 = 
Ohio 138 360 154,775 35354 111 
Pennsylvania 185 513 171,176 11,263 — 
Rhode istand 6,779 3,646 730 — 
South Carolina (Votes ny Legislature.) 
Tennessee 64.705 58.419 ä See 
Texas 3,770 8.765 3 79 
Vermont 23,122 10,948 13,837 —— 
Virginia 45.124 46,586 9 99 
Wisconsin 13.747 15,001 10,418 
—— — 
Total 1.360.752 1219,962 291,342 5023 
Taylor’s plurality over Cass ts 140,790 


Taylor less than Cass end Van Buren 150,552 
The Electoral vote in the Free States and 
Slave States, is as follows: - 
Taylor. Cass. Taylor maj. 
Free States, 97 72 25 


Slave States, 66 55 11 
Total, 163 127 36 
The popular vote of Free and Slave States: 

Taylor. Cass. 

Fifteen slave-holding States 435.345 409.402 

Fifteen free States 925,407 810.560 
Total, 1,360,752 1, 219.952 

Tay lor's majority in Slave States 25,943 

a „% in Free States 114,847 
Total, 140,790 


The above table has been corrected fromthe Whig 
Almanac, and is believed io be strictly correct. 
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In reference to this statement, the New Or- roduce excitement} but General Taylor will 
never be found a trader in politics. —That he 


leans Bulletin says: ee 4 A 
. As tothe remarks which Gen. Taylor ac- will commit errors like other men, Í doubt not, 


l ELECTORAL VOTES. 
TAYLOR AND' FILLMORE. Cass AND BUTLER. 


Massachusetts 12 New Hampshire ' ke ot 
Vermont 6 South Carolina 202 tually did make, in case the North attempted to but he will be honest in his errors. 
Rhode Island 4 Ohio 93 | interfere with the right of properly in slaves, in| {rejoice with you that the people were dis- 
Connecticut 6 Indiana 12 | slave States, We presume no one doubts that it osed tu think and act for themselves. If they shall 
New York 36 Illinois 9 | would be unanimously responded toby the entire continue to do this, Ishall huve no fears for the Repub · 
New Jersey 7 Missouri 7 South.” lic. But cannot suppress my fears when & 
Pennsylvania 26 Michigan 5 Inthe Washington Union, receivedglast night, partyism. prevails, which w justly defined to be 
Delaware 23 Meine 9 | we find that the Hon, A. G. Brown publishes the | the madness of the many for the benefit of the 
Maryland 8 Virginia 17 | following letter from Mr. Claibotne, bearing out vw.” Under such circumstances, the people 
North Carolina 11 Mississippi 6 | the above interpretation of Gen. Taylor's mean- are made the instruments of their own ruin. 
Kentucky 12 Alabama 9 | ing, and which, in compliance w ith Mr. B’s re- have ever been favorable to our own manufac- 
Tennessee 13 Arkansas 3 | qaest, we here insert: - tures, but opposed 10 the ee le Nell 
auisi ; i opinion. In this 'as ° 
1 3 1 i A hes, Dee. 12 1848. 32985 and less honesty is required, but if suc- 
Florida 3 Wisconsin 4 Dean Sin: I have noticed a brief extract | cessful, the operatives must be compensated 
from a letter of mine to you going the rounds Of largely at the public expense. This kind of bue 
ed to by the 


the press. The extract purports to be a remark bY | siness can only be safely attend 
Gen. Taylor to S. S. Boyd, Esq. on the slavery | people themselves ; and i rejoice at any move- 
question. eee: ment which calls forth the article, their unbtass- 
1 fear“the meaning of my letter is miscon’ | ed judgment. Men who by honest industry add 
strued; and, indeed, 1 may have used stronger | to their own and the nation’s wealth, aud who 
language than } should have done, in the haste in rise with the prosperity of the country, have 
which | generally write. Gen, Taylor, m his con- tne deepest stake in the Government. | wou 
versation wilh Judge Boyd, did not mension the word | jrust them as a class, before that of any other. 
territories, and spoke entirely of our rights under the| With the assurance of my respect, fam your 
the slave States. He expressed no fellow-citizeo JOHN M’LEAN 
opinion a» tO the propriety of extending slavery 
into the new territories, or of restricting it to THE ELECTRIC TeLecRAPH.—The first Tele- 
amon 1 i: wel nde 1 graph established in America, was belween Bal- 
3 voids indica i 
eo Gam e Se Se | on eae . dee e. nur t wee periment, 
. and Fillmore bave norih/ „ i know Judge Boyd would not misrepresent | Professor Morse, who had taken out severa 
majority of the electoral votes, both north/ and Gen. Taylor and l am sure | would not know- | ees n 
south of Mason ahd Dixun’s line. n 5107, patents for an improved mode of telegrap! ng J 
Taylor and Fillmore -eceived the votes of len ingly misrepresent Judge Boyd. (electricity. Lines were afterwards erected be- 
and Cass and Butler three, of the “Old Thirteen” In justice to all . may Í ask you to 9 tween Boston and New York, Baltimore, Phila- 
States. Taylor and Fillmore received the votes publicity to this letter, and oblige yours, a delphia and New York, and New Yuk and Buf- 
of five, and Cass and Butler twelve, of the new Jt may be proper to add that Mr. Brown says falo, via Albany and Rochester , and a contract 
States. l : he himself never considered the firat letter of | was made in 1845, between the owners of 
Nine contiguous States on the north-east, to Mr. Claiborne an attempt to give Gen.» Tay- Morse’s patents und the enterprising and well 
wit: Massachusetts, Vermont, R. Island, Con- | lor’s views on the question of slavery in the torri- known Heory O'Reilly, of Albany, who had 
necticut, New York, New Jersey, Pennsylvadia, tories, and he only consented to ns publication aided in pulling up some of the above lines, that 
Delaware and Maryland, voted tor Taylor and | because others thought the contrary- he should form new cumpanies, ind all necessary 
Fillmore. Seven contiguous States on the north- | 5 funds, and allow the patentees a per centage 10 
west, to wil: Ohio, Michigan, indiana, Illinois, JupcE MeLrax.— The following letters are the stock of such Telegraphs us he might esta- 
Missouri, lowa and Wisconsin, voted for Cass | copied from Boston papers, and were written, it | blish to the westward, Kc. Under that agree- 
snd Butler. Florida, on the extreme south-east, will be perceived, in reply to inquiries concern- ment and other arrangement: he completed, in 
voted fur Taylor and Fillmore; Texas, on the | ing his political views. ‘They are deemed richly a years, 4,000 miles of elegraph- 
extreme south-west, voted for Cass and Butler. h a place in riot: irst, the Atlantic apd Mississipp! range, by 
worth a pia p which Philadelphia was connected by lightuing 


Fifteen States. 163 Fifteen States. 12 
Analysis of the Vote.—Whole number of Elec-. 
toral votes, 290: necessary to 3 choice, 146. 
Majority for Taylor and Fillmore, thirty-six elec- 
toral voles. 

Taylor and Fillmore have received the votes 
of seven free States and eight slave States. Cass 
and Buller have received the voles of eight free 
States and seven slave States. 

Of the electoral votes for Taylor and Fill- 
more, the ſree States have given ninety-se ven. 
and the slave States sixty six. Of the electoral 
votes for Cass and Butler, the free States have 


— 


ys: 

„Ws can set this matter right in a few words. | J nave but a common lot with others, in this 
Judge Boyd has been either misunderstood OF | mighty experiment of a free Government, but | 
misrepresented very grossly. In the conversation shall never cease to desire, abore 8 
that occurred between Gen. Taylor and Judge | ly, to see our public uffairs conducted upon 
Boyd on the subject of slavery, not one word, 80 | principles just and elevated, so as to en ody a 
we understood udge B. to say, was ulteted, baT- moral power which sball be irresistible. A free 
ing reference to the Wilmot Proviso, slavery 10 Government can be maintained upon no other 
the Territories, OF auy other question growing | basis. ` í 
out of the subject of slavery in tbe States, fur-| With many thanks for your kind consideration, 
ther than that concerning the right of property in I am most respectfully and truly yours, . 
slaves, in slave Slates. too . JOHN M’LEAN. 

„General Taylor said that if the Northern fa- F mont and Montreal. A line of wires is carried 
natics attempted 10 interfere with that, he was Washington, Dec. 1, 1848. | down the East bank of the St. Lawrence to Meus 
in favur of drawing the sword and thowing away Dear Sin: — My absence on the circuit has jor Mitis river, and Father Point, and is to be 
the scabbard. He said nothing further concern- revented the acknowledgment of the receipt of continued to Halifax. P N 
ing the slave question ; and ali tne hubbub raised | your friendly letter of the 7th ultimo. The elec- There are also Telegraph Companies between 
at the North and elsewhere, about tbese al- tion has resulted in favor of General Taylor, and | Boston and Lowell Boston and Portland— Port- 

«ledged remarks, bas no authenticity or founda- | every patriot shouid hope that his administra- | land and Calais, Me.—Buflalo and Lewiston— 
uon may advance the great interests of the coun- New York and Offing, (to Fire Island) — Sy ra- 

„ These remarks were made by General Tay- try. General Taylor is a man of unquestiona- | cuse and Oswe o—Auburn, Ithaca and Eimira— 
lor in social conversation with Judge Boyd, of | ble integrity and honor, and I have no doubt, in | New Bediord, covidence, and Worcester—Bal- 
e and Wheeling There is a line comple- 


this city, who alierwards repeated them, as they | the discharge of his patriotic duties, he will do timor 
is judgment dictates to him to be right. | ted from Washington to N. Orleans, via Rich- 


occurred, to his friends, not with the most re-| what his 
mote idea that they would bo misrepresented or | He may differ in opinion from other men equally | mond, Petersburg, Raleigh, Charleston, Mont- 
d such differences may gomery, ‘Mobile, &c. l 


ia les dane N . the OCineinvati, Oct. 26, 1848. with S.. Louis, via Harrisburgh, Pittsburgh, aud 
last census, 10 9,746 862. Tne population ofthe | My Dear Sır :—Your favor of the 16th inst. Cincinnats; and we believe a continuation 18 t0 
fileen States which voted for Cass and Butler | wes received a day or two ag°, and in answer! | progress to Independence and Fort Leavenworth, 
amounted to 7.816.511. Excess in favor of Tay- | have 10 say, that under the peculiar circumsten? waseouri. Mr, O Reilly next put ip operation 
jor and Fillmore, 2,439,351. ces in which 1 am placed, l have deemed it pru- ine Lake Erie Line, trom Buffalo io Detrott, vie 
dent to refrain from any active effort or expres- Cleveland snd Toledo, and {rom Cigveland to 
Beer sion of any opinion in regard © the present en Leen gt where it connects with the Western 
test for the Presidency. : views are well [Cen ral Line.. 
Mistellancous. known to be in sation ‘othe extension of | -` The third line completed by O’Rrilley, is 
Go Miss Satine ee slavery. I wish Į could believe that all who ex- about 1,800 miles long, extending from Dubuque, 
Gen. TAYLOR AND THE Siavery SuBsEcT.— | press the same opinion were Sine ere Burlioglon, and Galena, to New Orleans— from 
We find in the Natchez Courier an article rela-| The progress of time and circumstances tend | lowa to the Gulf of Mexico. 
tive to the remarks which, it was stated, (on the | to impress more deeply upon My mind the opin- One thousand miles of telegraph are in the 
authority of a letter from J. F. Claiborne, o ich, for years, I have entertained and ex- hands of the Ohio, Judiana and lilinois Tele- 
Natchez, to Governor Brown, at Washington,) | pressed, that our Government can be preserved graph Coup ] their line connects Luke Michi- 
Gen. Taylor had made, since his election, to | only by rousing the moral energies of che people | Pan at Chicago, the Watash and Vincennes, the 
Judge S. S. Boyd, of Mississippi, on he subject | and bringing them to bear upon the political action iilinuis Canal and River, and the Mississippi Val- 
of any interference by the North with the siave- | of the country. An experience of more than ley at Galena aud St. Louis extending to Lake 
ry question. It will be remembered it was al- | thirty years enables me 10.8, no reform can be Erie at Toledo. Other companies carry the 
leged that Gen. T. had declared, in case of such | hoped for, under the lead of political prize figh- wires frow St. Louis, to Louisville, thence via 
an event * he was in favor of drawing the sword | ters. Our Government is not now what it pro- Memphis, Columbus, Jackson, Vicksburg, Nat- 
and throwing away the scabbard.” The Courier | fesses to de much less is it what is fram@rs in- chez and Bajpn. Rouge to New Orleans. The 
i number of associations engaged in telegraphing 
on these routes we have not ascertained. The 
line from St Louis to Galena embraces Alton, 
Springfield, Peuria, Quincy, &c., and people can 
communicate now, ON business or Otherwise, a 
distance of 3,000 to 4,000 miles, receiving re- 
phes in an hour or two to brief messages, while 


treal, and Quebec; and with Troy, via Ver- 


misconstrued, and telegraphed to Washington.” honest and patriotic, an 


— 
— 
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The distances, in most cases, may be found: in 
the tables. ‘The rates ate very moderate, as 
compared with the charges in England where 
telegraphing is as yet, a close monopoly. Mr. 
House has a telegraph in use between New 
York and Philadelphia, which prints every 
word of the message in Roman capitals. Some 
companies have made cash dividends ; that from 
Philadelphia to Pittsburgh 8 per cent., and the 
Southern 6. Of the actual gains of some lines 
little is as yet known. The cost of construction 
varies from §150 to #200 per mile, and may be 
higher in some cases. Of nearly 6,800 miles in 
operation on this Cuntinent, tbe cost, inelnding 
all the machinery, may be about 81.500, 000. 
Telegraphing is only in its infaney. Mr. Bain has 
taken out a patent fora Telegraph by which a 
man may sign his name-at one end of a line, and 
it will be carried by the wires to the other. 

Palmers Almanack, 1849. 


Catirornia Gol. p — Is Effect on Prices.—The 
communication which ſollows, is taken from the 
New York Journal of Commerce, where it appears 
over the signature of Furpuam. It will repay a 
perusal : 

Much speculation has been indulged in as to 
what effect the production of of gold in Califor- 
nia will have on the money and industry of this 
continent. The money is always a mere atom 
compared with the whole mass of property, as 
only the annual national production from the gross 
national productive capital, and the annual ex- 
changes of property, require the uses of circu- 
lating specie. The annual production and sales 

-are not one-tenth of the cspifal or mass of 
property. A dollar of currency, it is supposed, 
conveniently manages the transfer of about thirty- 
five dollars worth of what is annually produced 
and sold. The money of a country, therefore, 
bears a very slight proportion tothe whole mass 
of property, (of which itis much less than a 

- hundredth part,) a fact but little understood by 
those who fear that the quantity of the precious 
metals is inadequate to be relied on as the sian- 
dard by which to compare the value and effect 
the exchange of other commodities. This pro- 
portion between the measure (if it may be 80 
called) and what it measures, 1s always very 
nearly preserved; and, consequently, when an 
addition is made to the amount of money, it ef- 
fects, in nearly the same proportion, the exchange- 
able value of the great mass of products. Thus: 
if the whole productive capital of the nation 
were equal to one hundred millions of dollars, 
and Ihe annual produce of that capiial, and the 
annual exehanges, amounted to7 per cent., or 

, 57.000, 000, (assumed, not as being accurate, but 
to state the position,) to manage the transfer of 
this conveniently would require, in the shape of 
‘circulating specie distributed over the nation, say 
6200, 000, aud so in proportion toa larger amount. 
Snould this sum, however, ($200,000) be dou- 
bied, it would on the rule laid down, double the 
exchungeable value of the whole property, 
(9100,000,000,) provided the annual crop and 
sales remained at 7 per cent. on the whole. It is 
not at all likely, however, that alf the gold ob- 
tained in California will de added to the currency 
of the world; but much of it will go into use 
in the arts, and thus not much affect the value 
of other commodities. Ii must also be borne in 
mind, that the ease with which ft is produced 
there, will induce others less favorably sHuated 
to withdraw from its production elsewhere; and 
much of what will be produced in California 
will be requiied to make up this loss. It was 
clearly shown that the efforts of tbe most im- 
portant commercial countries to substitute a pa- 
per currency for that of gold and silver, so di- 
minished the production of the latter, that in 
1836 the “‘ poorest of the agricultural establish- 
ments, and the very worst ol the manufacturing, 
in Peru and Mexico, were more profitable than 
the very best of the mining,“ The discovery of 
gold ın California will have an effect similar in 
kind, dut less in degree, on the other mining es- 
tablishments in the world, and drive sume ol 
those engaged in them into other pursuits, that 
‘will aflurd a better recompense for their labors. 
These are principles necessary to be borne in 
mind in considering the question to be discussed. 

Much light is thrown oo the question by what 
‘occurred of a like character after the discovery 
of America. 

The stock of money current in Eu- 
rope at the time of the discovery 


ol America, was 6170, 000, 000 
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There was, produced in 112 years 
aller, allowing for wear and for. 
what went into the arts and to 
Asia, 

Leaving in the year 1600 
In 112 years thequantiiy of coin in Europe had 


therefore nearly quadrupled ; the effect uf which, 


according 30 Jacobs, was io advance prices in Eu- 


rope about 470 per cent. 


The coined money of Europe in 1700 amoun- 
ted to about $1,485,000,000. 

The advance in prices during this period did 
not exceed 40 per cent., and did not keep even 


pace with the augmentation of the precious me- 
tals, because the industry of the world had de- 


come so much stimulated by the previous addi- 


tion to the quantity of money, that the mass of 


commodities, end consequently of annual sales, 
became greatly increased, 80 as to require more 
money to circulate them. 

In the year 1810, the stock of coined money in 
Europe, after deducting what bad been used in 
the arts and had been sent to Asia, amounted to 
$2,000,000,000. 

But although prices advanced within the 110 
years 30 per cent., it is dificult to say how much 


of it was due to the increase in the quantity of 


coin, how much to the increased power given to its 
circulation by improvements in commerce, and 
how much to the quantity of paper money and bills, 
which within that period of time formed part of 
the currency. From 1810 to the present time, 
the quantity of coin in Europe is supposed to 
have diminished. 

Another important element is now to be taken 
into view. 

The activity with which commerce has been 
pursued, and its extension to the remote corners 
of the earth, extend greatly the area which is to 
be influenced by additions to the cain. 
time of the discovery of America, the effects 
were in a great degree local, and prices were af- 
fected but slightly beyond the limits of Europe. 
On a small population, and over only a limited 
area, the relations between debtor and creditor 
were affected intensely, and so was all property. 
Those who had been supported on abundant an- 
nuities became very poor, alithoagh the annuities 
were nominally unchanged. Those who held 
land on leases for long terms, at rents fixed be- 
fore America was discovered, grew rich, and the 
lessor had to part with his lands; and it is a cu- 
rious fact that so late as 1548, after the diseovery 
of the rich mines of Potosi, it was unknown io 
Europe to the great mass what it was that produ- 
ced such great changes in their affairs. Bishop 
Latimer, in a sermon preached belore King Ed- 
ward VI., in 1548, attributed it to wilhurawing 
land from cultivation, to be used for the pastu- 
rage of sheep, to forestallers, &c.; and, after 
staling the increased price of various commodi- 
ties, he adds: These things with others are so 
unreasonat'ly enhanced, aid 1 think verily, that 
if it thus continue, we shall at length be con- 
strained to pay for a pigge, a pound.” In thirty 
years that price was reached, and by a distin- 
guished writer of 1581, was attributed to the 
same cause which Bishop Latimer bad mentioned. 
It was not until the events were calmly surveyed 
by those who lock back with abundant means at 
command, that the true cause became known. 

The coin which was produced by the discovery 
of America, ac: ed on one hundred end thirty 
millions of dollars, which was the quantity then 
in circulation, The present stock ol coin of the 
whole world is estimated at twelve thousand 
millions of dollars; and if Whe whole quantity 
produced afier the discovery of America up lo 
1810 were added, (a period of upwards of three 
bundred years,) the increase would be but one- 
sixth on the present stuck—an increase which 
would be counterbalanced by the additions likely 
to be made to the great maas of productions in 
the world, from the extension going on in its in- 
dustry and population, by which a larger amount 
of coin than ow used will be required. 

It is a lauw about money, that i goes where it 
is of most value; thatis to say, where prices 
are comparatively Jon—a law which, in the 
present state of commerce, tends to equalize 
prices everywhere. That law is nuw operating 
in California, whither commerce proceeds, tu 
buy gold dust at ten dollars per ounce. This 
iiustrates the impossibility of having the gold 
from that region act on the prices of only a sın- 
gle section elsewhere, and is sume proui of the 
position that the question now being considered 
is to be examined as to the influence the gold 


4880, 000, 000 
6650, 000. 000 


At the 


* 


now digcovered will have on the whole stock of 
precious metals, and not on thal part of it mere- 
ly which we have in this country. 

Although gold coin ie not a legal tender for 


of gold and silver in the principal trading pla- 
ces of the world is nearly the same; that is to 
say, about fifteen io one—a proportion not likely 
to be affected much by events occurring in our 
newly-acquired territories. 

The immense quantity of the precious metals 
in the world, the extensive surface over which 
they are spread, their great durability, the vari- 
ous uses lo which they are applied. and with 
increasing luxury are becoming applied, prevent 
the increase at California from operating to the 


extent which has been by many supposed, or io 


any great extent. 

This matter needs to he.examined carefully, 
however, with reference to the coinage. The 
quantity of gold obtained from the Ural Moun- 
tains (which divide Russia in Europe from Ruse 
sia in Asia) bas lately been immense, and it is 
supposed that the annual production from the 
whole Russian Empire amounts to nedftly forty 
thousand Russian pounds per annum. A sin- 
gle lump, found on the 7th of November, 1842, 
weighed eighty-seven Russian pounds. The 
Auriferous Zone, as it is called, exiends with 
occasional interruptions, between the 50th and 
60ih degrees north latitude, over a line * which 
is one-half longer than the greatest breadth of 
Africa.” Whether the production of gold is 20 
much greater than that of silver as to disturb 
the relative proportions between them, depends 
on facts not sufficiently within iny knowledge. 

In 1718, in pursuance of the advice of Sir 
Isaac Newton, the value of the guipea was re- 
duced a fraction; but it has -been supposed that 
gold has been overvalued in their mint regula- 
lions. The sagacious men connected with our 
mint will undoubtedly keep this matter in view, 
and recommend such regulations of the coinage 
as will keep in circulation a proper proportion 
both of silver and gold. 

To recur, however, to the question, what ef- 
fect the discovery of guid in California will have 
on prices, it is io be remembered, in addition to the 
Views above presented, that we huve in operation 
in the United States a system of public hnance, 
which 1s constantly operating to prevent a sude 
den inflation of the paper currency, such as ihe 
new uiscovery of gold would have suggested un- 
der the old system, and that lo its restraining in- 
fluence we muy probably be indebted for keep- 
ing prices free trom any great and unwise change, 
of a mere local charaeter— and this prevented the 
great diffusion of the metal likely to take place; 
and the small proportion which it will bear to 
the entire stock of coin, will produce no greater 
eflecli on prices than does one of our rivers upon 
the tides uf the ocean. 


* According to Shakspeare, that god is gold. 


Caripornia RichESs.— A communication of R. 
M. Patterson, Director of the Mint, to the Sec- 
retary of War, dated 27th uit., gives the result 
of the examination of some substances that ace 
companied the California gold. Jt says :— 


The reports regarding the gold confirm the 
stalements already made, and add many otber ine 
teresting results. 

The reports upon the quality of the cinnabar 
are very salisfactory, the specimens yielding 
nearly one-third of their weight in quicksilver. 
By consulting authoxities on the subject, it ap- 
pears that the mines of Almaden, jn Spain, yield 


on the average len per cent. of mercury; and at 


Idris, ores containing only une per cent. are 
worked, although they are fcurd in all propor- 
tions from that low per centage up to eighty. 
The importance of this discovery in Calloria 
is greatly enhanced by the nearness of a constant 
and absorbing markei—large quautities of mer- 
cury being requued lor the umalgamation of sile 
ver ores in Mexico, where, I believe, no mines 
ol mercury have been found. 


Some semples of sand, intermixed with gold. j 


were also examined. One sample yielded 77.07 
grains of fine gold in a pound avoirdupois of «he 
sand. Another parce}, treated in a different way, 
yielded 12 44 paris per thousand, and the same 
quantity in still another mode 12.05 parts of fine 
gold per thousaud. TI. e report says: 

How far these resulu may be interesting to the 


debts in several countries, yet the relative value. 


+ 
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public, or important to the miner, js not easy to ume; and so Abib was the seventh month of it. 
Months, in the reckoning of all nations, appear to 
there was nothing to do but to shovel up an auri- | have had their rise from the revolutions of the 
moon. Ignorance of chronology and pride of 
yield one thousand to twelve hundred dollars a antiquity made the Egyptians, Chaldeans, Chi- 
bushel, this would, indeed, be as startling e dis- | nese, Indians and others, to run up the creation 
closure as any which has emanated from Cati- | of the world, or even the rise of their own na- 

2 6 »% * tion, to the distance of a ridiculous number of 

Our experiments upon it, though corious and of | years. 

value as far as they EO, atford no definite indica- | in, or near to, the chronology of Bishop Usher, 


pay. If it were the true state of the case that 


ferous sand, which, by proper treatment, would 


fornia soil. d 1 
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But the learned now generally acquiesce 


tion of the richness of the mining ground, since ìt according io which the creation took place about 
does not appear how many panfuls or bushels of | 4004 years before our common account from the 


fhe original earth must have been wrought upon | b 
to obtain a given quantity of this black sand. 
Moreover, it is well known that no mode of treat- 
ment, however skilful and scientific, has 80 far 
enabled gold miners to make a near approach, 
jn 2 large operation, to the result obtained by a 
delicate assay—-that !8, not without its costing 
more than it would be wortb.—[Phit. L 


— 


` Tue Year— Its History. — The year is that 


about nine hundred miles in length, and from 
two to five hundred in width. The original name 
of the tribe waa Dah-ko-tah, the interpretation 
of which is said to be a conlederacy or a united 


irth of our Saviour ; but it is suspected that com- 


mon reckoning begins two or three years too late. 


Tue Sioux, on Dan-Ke-TAH NAriox.— The 


territory now claimed by this nation is princi- 


ally watered by the St. Peter's river, and is 


space of time wherein the sun finishes his course nation; the name of Sioux (for which tbere 
through all the siges of the Zodiac circle of the | seems ta be no acknowledged meaning, having 
heavens ; and consisting of the four seasons ol been given te them by the early Jesuit Missiona: 


Spring, Summer, Harsest and Winter. 


It con- | ri 


sists of three hundred and sixty-five days, five | at about filteen thousand, and they ate divided 


hours, forty-nine minutes. 
fore the flood appear to have divided their year| $ 
into twelve months, each consisting of thirty |T 
days; and whether they added five days to the |! 


The patriarchs be- into bands numbering from fifty toa thousand 


ouls. Occupying as they do an immense prai- 


ie region, they make use of the horse instead of 


hecanve, and the wealth of a Sioux chief is uni- 


last, or had an intercalary month every fifth or -versally estimated by the number of his horses. 


Private rights are respected among them. They 


five hours, snd forty-nine minutes, that was over compute lime by the four seasons, but their 
in each year, We know not. Some think the month only contains twenty-eight days. They 
Egyptians and others once reckoned the tiine of designate the month of January, as the hard moon; 
one revolution of the moon their year, and that | Februaty, the moon in which the raccoon runs, 
this is the source of their extravagant reckonings March, the moon of sore eyes April, the moon 


concerning antiquily. It 1s more certain that be 


when the geese lau; May, the moon for planting j 


fore the Hebrews’ departure from Egypt, they June, the moon for strawberries and hoeing corn; 
reckoned by a year consisting of twelve months, | July, the midsummer moon; August, the moon for 


each of which consisted of thirty days, and be- 


gathering corn ; September, the moon when they 


gan their year about the beginning of our Sep- | gather wild rice ; October and November, the 
tember. Possibly the Chaldean year was much the | Moon for running of the doe; December, the moon 
same, till Nabonnassar, about the time of Heze-| when the deer sheds his horns. 


kiah, ordered them to reckon the year by twelve 
months, or three hundred and sixty-five days. 


‘They are kind to ine sick, but take more care 


of their youth than they do of their old men. 


After the long confusion, the Greeks reckoned They are averse to the custom of bleeding, and 
the year by twelve months, of thirty days each ;| seldom draw blood except in severe cases of ill- 
but seem afterward to have reckoned by twel. e | nes. Their medicines are chiefly composed of 


moons, or (three hundred and fifty-four days. | r 
They mostly began their year at the summer sol- 


oots and plants, aud they never make use of me- 


slice, when the sun is most northerly in June; baths, and resort ta them for the cure of many 
but the Macedonians began theirs about the mid- | diseases. - Tneir bodily sickness they frequently 


die of our September. 


t first the Roman year attribute to ‘the displeasure of 


consisted of ten months, or three hundred and which they have bunted with difficulty and slain. 


four days. 
months, or three hundred and fifty-five days; and | 


King Numa extended it to twelve | Tne Sioux indians consider it lawful to take the 


ile of a fellow being by way of revenge, but a 


. every second year they added twenty-two Or great crime to take ufe under any other circum- 
twenty-three days, by turns. Julius Ca<ar, their | stauces. They invariably have a great fear of 
first Emperor, fixed it at three hundred and six- the spirits of the dead, whom they think have 

ty-five days and six hours, which in four years the power of injuring the living; and it is thought 


make one day; which in the fourth 1s added to that this fear is what prevents them from com- 
February, and occasions that year being called | mitting muiders more frequently than they do. 


leap-year. By this year we süli reckon our time; ‘The practice of lying is considered exceedingty 
but as it includes about eleven minutes too much, | wrong. They believe in a Great Spirit, but 
this, 19 one hundred and thirty years, runs the | have no definite idea of his attributes. W heo- 
reckoning forward one day, and in our reckoning | ever any calamity happens to them, they allege 


had run forward the year full eleven days, till that the Great Spirit is angry 5 and 


this was rectified by the introduction of the Neto t 


so, when 
tey receive a blessing, they acknowledge itas 


Style among us, 33 t was in several countries coming from the same being. ‘ney look upon 
abroad, by Pope Gregory, almost two hundred ine death of a human being as 8 manifestation of 


years ago. The old 


Most of the Mohommedagns reckon their year by 


ersian year began about Divine displeasure. They resort at trmes to suc- 
the beginning of J une, and consisted of three rifices, aud cases have been known where Sioux 
hundred and sixty-five cays, oF twelve months. fathers have sucrificed their children to appease 
ihe anger of the Great Spirit. 


They are much 


‘twelve moons or three hundred and fifty-four afraid of acreature which they look upon as a 
days, eight hours, forty-eight minutes, thirty-eight kind of vampire, and to see this creature is a 
seconds, and twelve thirds ; and so in about thirty- | sure sign ol approaching death. 


five years, the beginaing of their year runs back- 


They are exceedingly superstitious in regard 


ward through all the seasons. The Jewish year | to fire, which they consider a gift from the Great 


too was of the lunar kind, reckoning by twelve Spirit. 


moons ; their sacred year began in March, be- | t 


cause therein they came out of Egypt at the new chiefly from the flint When about io partake 
moon; in which the names and order of their of a religious feast? 


ln tormer times they obtained it from 
riction of wood, but at the present time 


they remove all tne old 


‘months were, 1, Abib or Nisan; 2, Zif or Jair; fire from the lodge, and rekindle it, for the pur- 


3, Sivan; 4, Thawmuiz; 5, Ab; 6, Elul; 7, 
Ethanim or Tizri; 8, Bul or Marchesvan; 9 


pose of cooking ine food, so that they may be 
sure that there will be nothing unclean avout 


Chisleu; 10, Thebet ; 11, Snebet; 12, Adar; and | the feast. ‘hey have no idols or images which 
on every third year, they added an intercalary ‘they worship, but. are in the habit of making of- 
month, formed out of the odd days, and called it ferings of tobacco and other articles which they 


Veadar, or second Adar. jt is generally agreed, | Y 


alue. They venerate the rattlesnake, and sel- 


that all their odd months, as first, third, &c. con- dom or never deprive it of hie, excepting when 
sisted of thirty days, and all the eveu ones of they wish to employ its skin and rattics in their 


twenty-nine. But Selden’s old calendar gives} ! 


neantations. ‘Shey believe in fairies, which 


thirty days to the even months, and twenty-nine they allege have the power of taking the form 
lo the odd ones. Their civil year began witb | of any animal, and of living either on land or 10 
Ethanim the seventh month of the sacred, as it the water ; all their rivers and lakes are clusely 


was supposed the world was created about that 8 


ssociated with little people. ‘They look upon 


` dew beautifully clear and limpid. 


thunder as emanating from a large bird. Among 
their fabled monsters they acknowledge a huge 
giant, who can destroy an Indian by the glance 
of his eye. When a man dies they place bis 
remains upon a scaffold, which they 
with trophies of war 5; and when the flesh has de- 
cayed they bury the bones in the earth and cover 
the grave with pickets, or a rude heuse. They 
do not bury ina sitting osture, but invariably 
clothe the deceased in hid finest robes, covering 
him with all his favorite ornaments. They ex- 
press their grief at the loss of a friend by catting 
off the hait, going barefooted, dismal shoulings, 
mutilating theit bodies; and making 2 feast fot 
the dead. [ Nat. Intelligeneer. 
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BRiris u ASSOCIATION FOR THE ADVANCEMENT 


or Science.—‘Report on the Air and Water of 


Towns, by Dr. Smith.— in commencing his report 
the author says, It has long been believed that the 
air and the water have the most important influ- 
ence on our beajth—and superstitions have there- 
fore constantly attached themselves to recepta- 
cles of the one and eminations of the other. 
The town has always been found to differ from 
the country: this general feeling is a more de- 
cisive experiment than any that can be made in 
a laboratory. The author proceeds to examine 
all the sótirces from which the air or the walt 
can be contaminated. The various manufac- 
tures of large towns, the necessary conditions 
to which the inhabitants are subjected, and the 
deteriorating influences of man himself are ex“ 
plained. it air be passed through water, a cer- 
tain amount of the organic matter poured o 
from the lungs is to be detected in it. By con- 
tinuing this experiment for three months, Dr. 
Smith detected sulphuric acid, chlorine, and a 
substance resembling impure albumen. These 
substances are constantly being condensed upon 
cold bodies, and in a warm atmosphere the al- 
buminous matter very soon putreties and emils 
disagreeable odors. The changes which this 
substance undergoes by oxidation, &c., is next 
examined—and shown to give rise toO carbonic 
acid, ammonia, sulphuretied hydrogen, and pro- 
bably otter gases.— The ammonia generated for- 
tunately from the same sources as the sulphu- 
retted hydrogen, materially wodifics its influences. 
ne consequences of the varying pressure of 
the atmosphere have been observed; and it is 
shown that the exhalations ol sewers, &e., are 
vured out in abundance {rom every outlet when 
the barometric pressure is lowered. By collec- 
ling the moisture of a crowded room by means of 
cold glasses, and also dew in the open air, It was 
found that one was thick, oily, and smelling of 
perspiration, capable ol decomposition and pro- 
duction of animalcules and confervee—bul the 
Large quan- 
tities of rain water have frequently been collec: 
ted and examined by Dr. Smith, and ne says—l 
am now satisfied that dust really comes down 
with the purest rain, and that it is simply coal 
ashes. No doubt this accounts for the quantity 
of sulphites and chlorides in the rain, and lor the 
goot, which are ine chief ingredients. The raia 
is also often alkalline—arising probably from the 
ammonia of the burnt coal, which is no doubt a 
valuable agent ſor neutralising the sulphuric acid 
so often found. The rain water of Manchester 
is about 24° of hardness—harder, in fact, than 
the water irom ine neighvoring ‘bills which the 
town intends to use. ‘This can only arise from 
ine ingredient obtained in the town ulmo:phere. 
But ine moet curwus point is the fact thal orga- 
nie matter is never absent, although the rain be 
continued tor whole days. The state of the air 
is closely connected with that of the water: what 
the air comains the waler may absorb, what the 


- water bas dissolved or absorbed it may give out 


lo the airs The enormous quantify of impure 
matter filtering frou all parte of a large town 
into its many hatural and artificial outlets, does 
at first view present us with a terrible picture of 
out underground sources of water. 

But wheo we examine the soil of a town, We 
do not find the slate of matters to present that 
exaggerated character which we might sup- 
bose. ‘The sand at ine Chelsea Water: works 
contains ouly 1.43 per cent. of organic matter 
afier being used lor weeks. lu 1827 Liebig 
found nitrates in twelve wells in Giessen, bul 
none in wells two or three hundred yards from 
the town. Dr. Smith examined thirty wells in 
Manchester, aud he finds nurates in all. Many 
contained è surprising quaputy and were very 
pauseous. ‘J he examination of various wells in 
the metropolis showed the constant formation of 


nitric acid; and in many wells an enormous 
quantity was deteeted. 


was very rapidly oxidized. The presence of the 

nitrates in the London water prevents the forma- 
tion of any vegetable matter—no vegetation can 
be detected, even by a microscope, after a long 
period. The Thames water has been examined 
from near its source to the metropolis, and an 

increased amount of impurily detected. In the 
summary to this report, Dr Smith states that the 
pollution of air in crowded rooms is really owing 
to organic matter and not merely to carbonic 
acid—that all the water of great towns contains 
organic matter—that water purifies itself from 
organic matter in various ways, but particularly 
by converting it into nitrates—that water can 

never stand long with advantage unless ona large 
scale, and should be used when collected, or as 
soon as filtered. “ 

Mereontres— Their origin. —Professor C. W. 
Shephard maintans the theory of a terrestrial ori- 
gin, as follows: 1 

The recent study of those frequently occur- 
ring and wide-spread atmospheric accumulations 
of meteoric dust, (a single case being recorded 
where the area must have been thousands of 
square miles in extent, and where the quantity 
of earthy matter precipitated must have been 
from fifty to one hundred tons in weight,) makes 
known to us the vast scale on which terrestrial 
matter is often pervading the regions of the up- 
per atmosphere; and prepares us to appreciate 
the mode in which the peculiar constituents of 
meteorites may be translated to those remote 
distances, where, according to the theory of Biot, 
the clouds of metallic dust are retained. 

Great electrical excitation is known to accom- 
pany volcanic eruptions, which may reasonably 
be supposed to occasion some chemical changes 
in the volcanic ashes ejected; these being waf- 
ted by the ascensional force of the eruption into 
the regions of the mazneto-poler influence, may 
there undergo a species of magnetic analysis. 
The most bighly magnetic elements, (iron, nickel, 
cobalt, chromium, &c.) or compounds in which 
these predominate, would (hereby be separated, 
and become suspended in the form of metallic 
dust, forming those columnar clouds so often il- 
iuminated in auroral displays, and whose po- 
sition conforms to the direction of the dipping- 
needie. While certain of the dia,magnetic ele- 
ments, (or combinations of them,) on the other 
hand, may, under the control af the same force, 
be collected into different masses, taking up a 
position at right angles to the former, (which 

Faraday aes shown lo be the factin respect to 
such bodies) and thus produce those more or less 
regular arches, transverse to the magnetic me- 
ridian, tbat are often recognized in the phenome- 
na of the auroca borealis. 

Any great disturbance of the forces maintain- 
ing these clouds of meteor-dust, like that pro- 
duced by a magnetic storm, might lead to the 
precipitation of portions of the matter thus sus- 
pended. If the disturbance was confined to the 
maguetic dust, iron - masses would fall; sf to the 
dia-magnetic dust, a non-ferruginous stone; if it 
should extend to both classes simultaneously, a 
blending of the two. characlers would ensue in the 
precipitale, anda rain of ordinary meteoric ones 
woud lake place. l 

As favoring this view, we are struck with the 
rounded, haiistone-like form of many of the par- 
ticles of composition (even though consisting of 
widely different substances) in nearly all stones, 
and even in many of the irun-masses. Nor are 
these shapes to be referred to fusion; they evi- 
dently depend upon a cause, analagous to that 
which determines the same configuration in hail- 
stones themselves. : 

The occasional raining of meteorites might 
therefore be as much expected as the ordinary depo- 
silion of moisture from the almosphere. The tor- 
mer would originate ina mechauical elevation of 
volcanic ashes and in matter swept into the air 
by tornadoes, the latter from simple evaporation. 
In the one case, the matter is upheld by magneto- 
electrical force; in the other, by the law ot dif- 
fusion which regulates the blendi.g of vapors 
and gases, aud by temperature. A piecipitauoo 
of metallic and earthy matier would bappen on 
an), reduetion of the magnetic tension; one of 
raiu, hail or snow, ou a fall.of temperature. 
The materials of both originate in our earth. 
ln ie one instance they are elevated but toa 
short distance from its surface, while in the 


other, they appear to penetrate beyond its farthest 


| It was discovered that 
all organic matter, in filtrating through the soil, 


‘cial accommodation. 
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limits, and possibly to enter the inter-planetary 
space; in both cases, however, they are destined, 
through the operation of invariable laws, to re- 
turn to their original repository. — 


Hisrory or THe Posr- orricz.— The Fost Office 
had no existence as an institution for general use 
till toward the close of the fifteenth century. The 
establishment of posts we can trace as far back 
as the Persian Empire and the reign of Darius 
the First. The correspondence between Julius 
Cesar and Cicero makes memorable those estab- 
li-hed by the great Triumvir, between Britain 
and Rome. His skill in such arrangements, ac- 
quired possibly while Surveyor of the Appian 
Way, gave them à speed unsurpassed in modern 
time till the introduction of steam. Augustus and 
his successors maintained them on a larger scale; 
but their character is indicated by the fact, that 
the head of this mail establishment was the Cap- 
lain of the Praetorian Guard. They were courier 
despaiches between the government, and the ar- 
my military posts furnished the relays that per- 
formed the service, and whether they did not 
also confer their name upon it, is a matter that 
the lexicographers who derive it from the past 
participle of a Latin verb, may have yet to sel- 
tle with the historians. Posts of a like charac- 
ter, the Spanish adventurers found under the la- 
cas of Peru. 


The University of Paris, and the affluent mer-. 


chants of Italy and Germany, following the ex- 
ample of their governments, sent their own mes- 
sengers for the conveyance of letters. But with 
the dawn of liberty in the Italian States, and es- 
pecially in the Duchy of Milan, the Post-office 
first entered upon the duty of serving the citizen 
as well as the governmeat. And the compre- 
hensive genius of Charles V. systematized it fur 
his vast dominions on the basis of public and so- 
He created the first Post- 
master General known to history in the person 
of Leonard, Count of Taxis. 

The Postoffice was introduced into England 
from Italy, but under ecclesiastical auspices. 


The Pope's Nuncio was the chief functiunary. 


it was but little used in this form, aud“ was at 
length thrown aside as one of the papal encroach- 
ments. The office of Pustmasier general in Eng- 
bend enjoys the honor of having been created by 
Elizubeth, who conſerred it upon Thomas Ran- 


doiph, a gentlemen of di-tinction in the foreign 


service of the Queen, where he had acquired, as 
we may presume, a knowledge of the mail es- 
tablishtment of the continent. 

Ii is a notable circumstunce that in the seven- 
teenth century the post offiie establishment was 


given away in Germany, as a feudatory monopo- 


ly, to the family of Taxis—in France it was set 
up at auction and farmed out for a term of years, 
aud so continued till near the close of the eight 
eenth century, 1791. And the same disposition 
was made of it during the Commonwealth in 
England. In the reign of Queen Anne the posi- 
ofice department for the British Ewpire was re- 
organised under a statute of Parliament that em- 
braced the American Colonies and provided lor 
the establishment of ove chief letter office in 
New York, with olbers m convenient places in 
the other provinces. N 
But it was long anterior to this—as early as 
the reign of Charles II.—that the popular move- 
ments brought the Post Office into existence in 
Awericé, as 9 cunvenicuce of the people, a 
character ju which it had never originated in any 
nation or country before. A Post Omice was es- 
tablished in Boston, under John Hey ward, by the 
Colonial Court, iu 1677, and in Philadelphia, un- 
der Henry Waddy, by order of William Peun, in 
1643. Ihe Virginta Assembly gave Mr. Neal a 
patent as Post Master General in 1692—wuich 
bever went into eflect. But in 1700, Col. Jobu 
Hamilton, of New Jersey, obtained a patent 
from the Colonial Goverif&ent lor a Posi Office 
scheme for the whole country, which he carried 
into successful operation, and fur which be ob- 
tained indemnity from the Engli:h Government 
when it was suppressed by the statute of Anne, 
iu 1710. Tue iiustrious name of Franklin fires 
appears in connection wilh the American Post 
Omer in 1737. He was then appointed Pust 
Master of Philadelphia, and was commusioned as 
one of the two Deputy Post Master Generals ol 
British North America i 1753. The length ol 
the post roads in the thirte eu Colonies was then 
1,532 wales, Nurih Carolina having the moust, 
New Hau.pshire the least, aud New York 57 
tines. Alter improving and enlarging the ser- 
vice, und feimoiug to the British Crown, as he 


says, three times as much clear revenue as the 
Post Offices of Ireland, be was dismissed, as 
Deputy Post Master General bya freak of 
Ministers,” in 1774. Bui in the nest year, July 
26, 1775, he was elected Postmaster General of 
the United Colonies by the unanimous vote of 
the Continental Congress. 

An advance of fifteen years, brings us to 1790, 
the official documents of which exhibit through 
some meagre details the extent of Pust-office 
operations of the first year of the present govern- 
ment of the United States. The whole mail 
service was comprised in 12 contracts, and con- 
sisted of a line of posts from Wiscasset to Savan- 
nah, with branches to Providence and Newport, 
to Norwich and New London, to Middietowa, to 
Pittsburgh, to Dover and Easton, to Annapolis, 
and to Norfolk and Richmond—upon no portion 
of which was the mail sept oftener than tri- 
weekly, and on much of it but once in two weeks. 
Between Philadelphia and Pittsburgh a “ com- 
plete tour” was performed once in twenty days. 
The annual cost of the whole service was $22,- 
702 07. The number of Post-offices was 75, aud 
the length of post routes was 1,875 miles. 

Jf with this service of the first year we com- 
pare that of the 58th year of the government, we 
shall find the growth of this institution in the 
United States in the number of its offices, the 
length of its routes, and the frequency of tts 
mails, unequalled in rapidity and extent by any 
otber nation since the beginning of limes, 


— 


Fine r P̃urswExr or France.—CuarLeEsS Lovis 
Narolx ON, son of Louis, Ex King of Holland, 
was born in Paris on the 20th of April, 1808. 
His god-parents were the Ewperur and Maria 
Louisa, and during his childhood he was an espe- 
cial favorite of the former. On the return of 
Napoleon from Elba, he stood beside him on the 
Champ de Mars, and when embraced by him lor 
the last time, at Malmaisun, the young Louis, 
then a boy of seven years, wished to follow him 
atall hazurds. When the family was banished 
(rom Prance, bis mother removed to Augsburg, 
where he received a good German education. 
He was alterwards taken to Switzerland, where 
he obtamed the right of citizenship and com- 
menced a course of military studies. Aller the 
July Revolujion, by which be wus a second time 
proscribed from France, Le visited lain in come 
pany with his brother, and in 1831 took part in a 
popular insurrection against the Pope. Ibis 
movement fared, but he succeeded in making 
his escape, and, bis brother dying at Floris the 
same year, he visited England awu alter ward re- 
turned to Switzerland, where, for two or three 
years, he contented himself with writing poli- 
cal and military works, which do not appear to 
have been exteusively read. The death of the 
Duke of Reichstadt in 1842, gave a new im- 
pulse to his ambitious hopes. His first revolu- 
tionary attempt, at Strasbourg, iu October, 1836, 
completely failed, but alter a short imprisou- 
ment in Paris, he was sent to this country. The 
ilnness of bis mother occasioned bis return the 
ſollow ing year, and after a visit to Switzerland 
he took up his residence in Eugland until hu 
second @itempt at Boulogne, i 1840. 

In this stiair several of his fuliowers were 
killed, and he was hiaself taken aud sentenced 
to imprisunment lor lile in the Castile of Ham. 
The particulars of his escape iu May, 1846, al- 
ler au jocarceralion ul six years, sre well kuown. 
From that time until the end of Seplewver last, 
when be was returned asa Deputy to the Na- 
tional Assembly from the Department of the 
Seine, he has resided in Euglanu. A late Lon- 
don journal, in describing his moude of hile, gives 
the lollow mg not very Haltering accounts * He 
was unscrupulous in contracting ovligativus which 
were wholi beyond his means ol repayment 5 
and his most serious pursyil was the study of 
alchemy, by which he expected to arrivo 
al the discovery of the philusoptier’s stone. — 
So vigorously did he prosecute this exploded 
science, at a house which be had filled up 
as a laboratory at Camberwell, aud so firm 
was bis laith in the charlatan, ewpinc whom 
he employeu to aid him in trausmating the baser 
u.elals into gold, that he as said lo bave actually 
appropriate his revenues in anticipation, aud io 
have uevoled the first milliaid of his gains to the 
payment of the natioval deut of Frauce, in or- 
ver lo acquire thus an iu perial throue by pure 
chase !” 

‘he large majority by which he was elected a 
Representutive( astonished every one, aud gave 
his toliowers the frst encoursgement to bring 
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forth his name as a candidate for the Presidency. 
To defeat the acknowledged Republican party, 
he received also the support of the Legitimists 
end Orleanisis, and those eombined influences 
have elected him by an immense majority. The 
rest must be left to time and fate. ` 


American Conmerce m Inpia :—The follow- 
ing comparative statement of British and Ameri- 
can Commerce in India, at the present, is taken 
from a Liverpool paper. The writer essays to 
Show that the change in the navigation laws have 
been not alone detrimental to the British interests 
in that quarter, but most favorable to American 
shipping and American manufactures :— . 


One of the earliest messures of Lord Dal- 
housie, the present Governor General! of India, 
was, in wild anticipation of the repeal of the na- 
Vigation laws here, to sweep away all the coun- 
ter paris of those laws there. This has, of course, 
conduced to the benefit of American shipping. 
It seemed to “ the powers that be“ not enough 
that a special act of Parliament, for reasons we 
could ne ver discover, empowered the shipping of 
the United States to supersede our own shipping, 
in our own English ports, and to carry cargoes of 


The present case arises In Pennsylvania, and | handsome majority. In the fourth district there 


upon the refusal of the United States to pay 
State and Corporation taxes upon the building 
and lot of the United States Mint in Philadel- 
phia, occupied and owned by the United States. 
Mr. Gillett, Solicitor of the Treasury, and Mr. 
Toucey, Attorney General, were counsel! for the 
U. States, and Benj. H. Brewster, of Philadel. 
phia, for the State of Pennsylvania. 


An important cause was on trial in the U. S. Su- 
preme Court, which involves an inmense body of 
land on the Washita lne of Louisiana, 288 
miles. It is entitled the United States vs. Rich- 
ard King and D. W. Coxe. The validity of a 
grant made by the Spanish Governor of Louisiana 
to the Marquis de Maison Roque, frum whose le- 
getee Coxe derived this title, is at stake in the 
present suit, and the ownership of this vast es- 
tate will turn-upon tbe decree of the Court, for 
the parties have consented to put the whole issue 
of title, in the pending cause. 


In a case before the Washington Co., Md., Court, 
where Horine, (plaintiff,)-sought to recover against 
Long, (defzndant,) for non-delivery of certain produce, 
tn consequence, as Long charged, of fraud practised 
in Horine’s asserting a falsehood in regard to certain 


British manufaciures to British India on the self- | foreign news he had in his possession—the jury ren- 


same terms as British shipping. 
The authorities in Judia have hastened the 
adoption of a navigation policy which peculiarly 


“plays the game of the American shipping. Eng- 


lish vessels cannot carry one sixpence worth of 
freight coastwise, from port to port, in Ameri- 
ca; yet American vessels can now carry freight 
coasiwise, from port to port, in an Indian empire! 
This, with ſacilnies for.cacrying cotton to China, 
and the favorable terms in which they can im- 
port American manufactured cottons in India, 
are already yielding their natural and bitter 
fruits. 

lu unfortunate conjunction, with this relaxa- 
tion of the navigation laws—4 relaxation which 
already crowds our Indian ports with a remarka- 
ble increase of American vessels—thére was the 
ill-cousidered aesimi, ation, as nearly as possible, 
between British and American cotton goods. The 
import duly into India on British, was raised 
fram 3 to 5 per cent., and was simultaneously 
lou erèd on American fabrics {roa 20 to 10 per 
cent. i 

li needs no seer to predict the fatal conseguen- 
ces. Only the other day, the Peel organ talks 
glibly of American manulacturers girding up 
their strength to enter ou the race of competition 
with our own manufacturers, in our on markels 
of the East. With all deference, we assert that 
the political prophet is * too late” in the field. 
His predictions bad previously become history. 
On high mercantile authority, intimately cou- 
nected with the Est, we learn that in certain 
descriptions of coitun goods the Americans have 
already beaten our manulactures hollow. We 
allude especially io the heavier kinu, called“ do- 
westic,“ and drills. itis well known that in tro- 

ical climates cottons are the chief clothing. 

e basten to inform the Iree-trading cotton spin- 
hers ot ihis country that they are SUPERSEDED in 
these slaple artieles—und that it is “a greai 
fact” that American cotton manulactures are al- 
ready cluthiog our own Indian army. 


JUDICIAL. 


Supreme Court or tue U. Stares.—The 
right of a State to lax alien passengers arriving 
within ils waters, l. as been again brought belore 
this Court at Washington, in the case of James 
Morris vs. the city of Boston. The Massachu- 
sells law imposes a tax of two dollars per head 
on all such passengers, and the Siate possesses 
a considerable ſund derived from this soucee. The 
case has been pending eleven years. ‘he State 
courts athrmed the- constitulionality of the act. 
The counsels fur the planuti in error are Mr. 
Webster and Mr. Hall; for the State, Senator 
Davis aud Hon. Mr. Ashmun., A forwer case 
argued by Mr. Webster and Mr. John Van Buren 
is beid uuder advisewent, ad interim. 


Another very important case was heard re- 
cently befure this Court, involving the question, 
whether a Siate may tax the real estate belong- 
ing to the United States within its timiis. Ii is 
an old question. A letter from Washington says 
t was argued on the part of the State power, 
some time ago, by Geo. Evans of Maine, aud that 
ine Court was strongly impressed by his argu- 
ment. 


dered a verdict for the defendant. The Court decided, 
according to the Hagerstown News, the following 
points: 

First—The purchaser may be in possession of 
the news of a rise in prices, and the seller may 
be ignorant thereof, yet any contract entered in- 
to belween them, without any misrepresentation 
being made to the seller by the purchaser, is a 
valid contract and binding in every respect. 
Thus, if the seller asks no questions, the buyer ts 
not bound to impart to him his superior informa- 
tion—and the contract thus made between them 
is a good one. i 

Second—If the purchaser be in possession of 
news, and fs questioned with reference thereto 
by the seller, he is not privileged to deny his 
possession thereof, or misrepresent the same; 
and to do so with a view to draw the other into 
a Contract averse to his interests, is a fraud which 
will viliate the contract and render it of non-eſ- 
fect; for the law defines fraud as betng the con- 
cealment or misrepresentation of a material fact, 
by which a party. is lulled into a false’ confidence 
or induced to forego inquiry necessary to the pro- 
tection of his interests. From this it is not, 
however, to be inferred that the purchaser, even 
when questioned, is bound to communicate his 
information to the seller. He 13 only required 
not to conceal the fact of his being ' posted“ 
and not to misrepresent, or be guilty of false- 
hood, with reference to the information he has 
in bis possession. 


Che States. 


New Hampsnizse:— The Legislature of this 
State passed a law for the election, hereafter, of 
Members of Congress and Presidential Electors 
by a plurality vole. =| 


MassacnusertTs.—Legislature:—Mr. Leonard, 


J of Bristol, the senior member, called the Senate 


to orcer on the 3d inst., when the Hon. Joseph 
Bell of Boston was chosen President, and Charles 
Calhoun, Cierk. lu the House, Judge Locke, of 
Lowell, who was a member in 1506. called the 
House to order, when Francis B. Crowninsbield 
was re-elected Speaker, and Charles W. Storey, 
Clerk. The organization of both Houses being 
uow completed, a joint committee was appointed 
to inform the Execuuve that they were ready to 
attend divine worship. Shortly alter noun, the 
two Houses, escorteu by a military detachment, 
accompanied by a band of music, proceeded to 
the Old South Church, aud listened to a sermon 
by the venerable Dr. Fierce, of Brookline, frum 
Psalm 85tb, 9th: ** That glory may dwell in vur 
land.” 

Note.-—The first Election Sermon of which 
any record exists was published iu 1634. 

A joint committee was appointed to count the 
votes for Governor and Lieutenant Governor. 

Election for Representatives in Congress.— The 
second triai for electing Kepresentatives to the 
Thircty-first Congress, in the second, tourth, filth 
and ninth districts, which failed to choose ata 
former election, \ook place on the first instant, 
and resulted as ſollows : — ln the second district, 


is no choice. In the fifth district, Charles Allen 
(Free Soil) is elected. Aud, in the math dis- 
trict, Orin Fowler (Whig) is chosen. 


New York —The inauguration of the Hon. 
Hamilton Fish, as Governor, and of George W. 
Patterson, Esq ‚as Lieutenant Governor, took 
place on the Ist inst. On the subsequent day 
the Legislative Assembly was convened—the 
Senate being called to order by the Lieutenant 
Governor, and the House being organized hy the 
re-election of Amos R. Hadley, E-q., of Rensal- 
lear, as Speaker. ‘I'he annual message of the 
Governor was received on the same day. It is 
a commendable State paper, clear and compre. 
hensive in its style, free from prolixity, contain- 
ing facts and suggestions on all subjects proper 
to be noticed, without the long-winded argu- 
ment and tedious-detail, too common in similar 
documents. We make several extracts from if, 
embracing the subjects of most interest, and ie- 
gret that our limits will not allow the insertion 
of it entire: | 


Finances.—The public confidence in the credit 
of our State was favorably exhibited by the 
terms on which the loans, authorized by the act 
of the last Legislature, * to provide lor defic ien · 
cies in the sinking fund, under the provision of 
article 7 of the Constitution,” were taken. A 
part of these loans were taken at par for stocks 
bearing five aud a half per cent. interest, re- 
dedeemable in the year 1855; the balance was 
issued at six percent interest, also redeemab'e in 
1855, for which a premium averaging 2 80-100 
per cent. was obtained. 5 

The entire debt of the Stafe at the close of 
the last fiscal year, and the annual amount of 
interest payable ther eon, was as follows: 

Am’t lun. Ami Debt. 
General Fund Debt, $336,044 85° 35.989.693 32 
Canal Debt, 905,037 54 16, 674.898 91 
Canal Debt, 33,751 QU 
Total, $1,241,082 39 $22,703,343 23 

The total liability of the Siate, however, on 
the 30th of September last, above lis present 
means for redemption, was 523, 822,304 40— 
there being a contingent liability of the State 
for $1,233,905 60, arising from the loan of its 
credit to certain corporations, which have hith- 
erto paid the interest. 

The revenue of the State for the fiscal year 
was as follows: General Fund, §629,889 24 ;— 
Canal Revenues, $3,204,707 16;—Total 83,833,- 
959 40. ‘The payment, out of the Canal reve- 
nues for expenses of collection, superintendence, 
&c., and for appropriations towards the Canal 
Debt Sinking Fund, and the General Fund Debt, 
and to defray the necessary expenses of Govern- 
ment, were 32,705, 850 64—leaving the remain. 
der of the revenues, $498,219 52, applicable to 
the completion of the Erie Canal enlargement, 
the Genessee Valley and the Black River 
Canals. 


The Csnal tolls (including the tolls received 
from cailroads) during the season of navigation, 
for the year 1848, amounted to 33,459,690 29. 
Compared with the corresponding period during 
the year 1847, this amount exhibits a decrease 
of 216,381 83. The tolis of the year 1847, 
were gieally augmented by reason of the ex- 
traordinary demand for provisions and agri- 
cultural products for exportation to meet the 
necessities urising from the failure of the crops 
in many parts of Europe. From this cause, tha 
tolls for the past season were less than those of 
the preceding year, yet as compared with all 
other years, they show a steady and rapid in- 
crease. . 

State Canals.—The enlargement of the Erie 
canal and the completion of the Genessee Val- 
ley and of the Black River canals, are progressing 
as rapidly as the limited appropriations to these 
objects, under the constitution will permit. Pre- 
vious to the resumption of the Public Works 
in May, 1847, about 98 miles of the enlarged ca- 
nal, and 328 structures, had been brought into 
use at an expense of nearly 910, 000, 000. The 
enlargement will embrace 980 structures, upon 
the entire length of (the canal. At the opening 


the Hon. Daniel P. King (Whig) is elected by a | of navigation next spring, there will be 113 
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miles of the canal and 409 structures, in use; in | the several branches of learning connected with 
addition to which, a considerable amount of| agriculture and the mechanic arts. The appro- 
work will have been done on other portions of | priation should be sufficient to ensure the best ta 
the canal, and on structures not then complete. | lents to test the utility of the plan, and if deem 
The entire length of the Black River canal ed expedient, its duration may, in the first in- 
will be 44 62-100 miles, exclusive of 42} miles | stance, be limited. 
of slack water navigation, on the Black River.| Modification of the Criminal Code.—1 recom- 
Contracts have been made, covering nearly all inendto your considera'ion a modification of the 
the work necessary to complete 35 miles of this | criminal code. The punisbmeiu of crime should 
canal, which, it is thought, will be brought into | be certain, rather than severe. Long terms of 
operation in the spring of 1850. ; imprisonment produce a crowded state of the 
On the Genessee Valley canal, 52 miles are | prisons, which is made the justification of ap- 
now in use; there being 66} miles not comple- | peals to the Executive power of pardon, if it do 
ted. A large amount of work is under contract | not at times present a necessity for its exercise. 
between the present termination at the Dansville | In a popular government where every branch of 
side-cut, and the Canada feeder, a distance of 363 | the civil power is in a measure affected by public 
miles. The Commissioner in charge hopes that | opinion, certainty cannot be attained unless the 
the canal may be ready for navigation to this lat- punishment which the laws prescribe, be in ac- 
ter point by the spring of 1850. cordance with the prevailing sentiment of the 
Education.—The Common School System of | community. That sentiment is undoubtedly op- 
the State continues efficient in the discharge of | posed to severe punishment. ft frequently ope- 
its important objects. The number of organized | rates upon juries, to induce either an acquital or 
School Districts, reported during the past year, | (he conviction for a lesser crime, rather than a 
was 10,621; and the number of children taught | verdict which wöl be followed by a punishment 
in the Common Schools during the year was beyond what the jury may deem adequate. 
775,723, being an, increase of 27,336 over the | However rigid the disposition of the individual 
number reported the preceding year. The num-| vested with the power of pardon, the force of a 
ber of unincorporated and private schools repor- | sentiment strong enough to find tts Way into the 
ted was 1,785, in which 32,256 children were | jury box, will sometimes reach him, and open 
taught; making the aggregate of 807,979 chil- ine door of the prison, before the expiration of 
dren, who receive instruction in the common the sentence. The certainty of punishment is 
and private schools of the State. The amount thus sacrificed to the severity of the legal en- 
of public moneys paid for teacher’s wages, du-/actment. If this be correct, it suggests the pro- 
ting the year, was $639,008 00; and the amount priety of abridging, in proper ca-es, the terms 
paid on' rate bills for teacher’s wages was 8466, of imprisonment. By the present laws no per- 
574 44, being an aggregate of $1,105,682 44. son can be sentenced to a State prison for less 
Intimately connected with the success of our than two years. I think this minimum might be 
institutions of learning, is the establishment and | reduced to one year. And I recommend the 
support of libraries for the use of the public. substitution of a larger sum than the Jaw now 
The liberal and far-seeing policy of the law of| prescribes for the division between grand and 
1838 provided for the formation and gradual in- petit larceny. Our former penal code placed 
crease of libraries in each of the School Dis- the limit of petit larceny at twelve dollars and 
tricts of the State. During the past year, 881, a half; but as the exchangeable value of money 
624.05 bave been expended by the State for this | receded, ii was extended to twenty-five dollars. 
object. Upwards of one million three hundred The same reasons which induced this change 
thousand volumes have already been distributed, more than thirty years since, seem now to de- 
carrying the means of mental cuNure into every | mand a further extension. i j 
portion of our wide-spread territory. This bene- f À 
ficerit legislation of the State, has recently been In connection with this subject, the enactment 
seconded by a signal example of individual libe- | of some regulations relative to application for 
raliiy on the part of one, who, though not a na- pardons is recommended, and the restriction of 


tive of our land, has realized in his own career th doni : 10 
the benefits of the full and fair participation in be Pardoning power is considered a proper sub- 


the privileges which the liberal policy of our in- ject for legislative consideration. 
glitulions extends to all, without regard to the Tribunals of Conciliation.—The establishment 
place or the circumstances of birth. John Jacob of Tribunals of Conciliation is a provision with. 
Astor, a native of Germany, who lately died at in the contemplation of the Constitution. Courts 
an advanced age, in the city of New York, by | of this nature, although unknown among us, have 
his Wall, has devoted the large, and, in this been long in operation in other countries, and 
country, unprecedented amount of four hundred | are represented to have been productive of great 
thousand dollars to the foundation and perpetual | benefits by the prevention of litigation. The 
support of a library for the free use of the pub- power of such tribunals being simply advisory, 
lic. The trustees to whom the management of | except so far as parues may voluntarily agree to 
this munificent donation has been committed, | abide their decision, can scarcely fail to produce 
will, under the directions of the Will, apply to | an influence over a reasoning and moral people, 
ihe Legislature for an act of incurpuration o in preventing lau- suits sufficient to commend 
render the management of the library and its | their establishment as a part of the system which 
funds safe and convenient. 1 cheerfully com- | the Constitution has contemplated before we in- 
mend their apphcatiun to your eulighteued en- | dulge in sweeping condemnation of thnt system, 
couragement. Tne foundation of such an insti- or commence the work of amending the Consti- 
tution, with its treasures of learning, cannot but | tution. Iu this view l bring the subject to your 
be regarded as a striking event in the literary | consideration. 
history of our State. i I make these suggestions with diffidence, as 
_ Agriculture —1 think the time has arrived | the subject has engaged able winds, but hitherto 
When the State is caled upon to make provision | without eflecting the desired relief. They present 
for tbe advancement of sgricullural science, aud | themselves to me as feasible mudifications of the 
ol knowledge in the mechanic arts. Ol late| present system, short of dn amendment to the 
Years the science of agriculture has received Constiution, which 1 am uowilling to recom- 
much alleotion, and its influence in combination | mend. 
with the practical labors of those engaged in ihe The Late War —During the past year, the war 
ennobling pursuits of husbandry, bas lessened |in which our country had been so unhappily in- 
the 101 und wereased the returns of the Ullers of | volved with the neiguboring Republic of Mexico 
the soil. Simnar infilueuces lia ve produced siimi- bas been brought lo an- end. The conduct of nait 
lar results, wath respect to the mechanic arts. war reflects lbe highest possible credit upon the 
II the wealth, and power, and independence of | officers and the meu who have achieved a series 
a nalon are lo be estimated by ils abıuty lo sup- | of victories unparalleled and unuiterrupted frou 
ply, from within itsell, its most essential wants, | ibe first brilhant success of our arms on the 
and irom ils abundance to minister to the wants | banks of the Rio Grande, down to the crowning 
of others, itis both wise and pulhuc for the State |act of the war, the capture of the cəpilal ot 
to aid tLe advancement of those parucular| Mexico. The gratitude of the American peu- 
branches of knowledge more immediately bear- ple has been most cheerfully accorded to the 
iog upon the pursuits of the great producing clas- | officers aud men of those gallant armies, who, in 
Bess spite of jealuusies at home, thwarting and em- 
In this view, ] cannot too strongly recommend | barrassing their action, have added Jusire tu the 
the endowment by the State of an agricultural American name. Nor ate tlie services of the 
school, and a school for imstruction iu We me- Navy forgotten by hearts grateful for deeds ol 
chanic atts. I would suggest an annual appro-| valor. 
prialion io be expended under the direction of | After the commencement of this war, but one 
© Regents of the University, for sostsuctors in feeling animated the whole country. ‘I'he con- 
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sideration of its origin was for the time suspen- 
ded, by the fact of its existence; and among the 
most ardent of those engaged in the actual con- 
flict of arms; as also among the most active sup- 
porters at home, of the vigorous prosecution of 
the war, were men who thought that war net 
only unwise and impolitie, but neither just nor 
necessary. They had had no agency in its com- 
mencement, but while hostilitics were raging, 
they cheerfully gave their hest energies to their 
country, reserving their opinion as to the causes 
which had induced the war, until the restoration 
of peace should furnish occasion to review the 
conduct of those who had been charged with the 
administration of the government. 

Jf the valor and the prowess of our people 
were established in the field, their philanthropy 
and justice have been vindicated by their con- 
demnation of the measures and the policy which 
had broken the silken cords of peace, and in- 
volved two Christian nations in the horrors of 
war. 

Free Soil Question.—Among the consequences 
of the late war with Mexico, has been the acqui- 
sition by the government of the United States, of 
a large extent of new territory. J] am sustained 
by the decisions of the highest tribunal in the 
Umion, iù the opinion, that while the relations of 
the inhabitants of the newly acquired territory, 
with their former government are dissolved, and 
new relations established between them and the 
government of the United States, to whom their 
allegiance is now transferred, yet, thatthe laws 
which regulated the intercourse and general con- 


duct of individuals within that terriury al the 
‘time of the transler, remain ip force, until alter- 


ed by the newly crested power. Among the 
lo ws of Mexico in force within this territory at 
the time of ils acquisition, was one forever abo- 
lishing slavery. ‘Lue change of sovereigniy over 
the territory has not effected the valiaty or the 
force of this law, which, according to the estae 
blished principles of interrational law, and the 
decisions of our own courts, remains in furce 
and is operative al the present day, to the exclu- 
sion of slavery froin that territory. An eHurt, 
however, is being made to annul or abrogate that 
law, if not by its actual repeal through a direct 
legislative enactment, at least by indirect means, 
the effect, if not tue object of which will be to 
perail the introduction of slaves within the ter- 
rilory. 

However we may deprecate the necessity of 
discussing a question of a nature io excile sec- 
tional prejudices or fears, we may no longer 
avoid the consiceration of one which is now of 
present, practical and paramount importance. 

The State of New Yuik early manifested her 
attachment to the principles of universal free- 
dvu, and her repugnance to the institution of 
human slavery. Holding that the Constitution 
of the United States at tue time of its aduption, 
found slavery lo exist within and by virtue of the 
laws of the several States, aud therefore recog- 
nized the factof its existente as a State institu- 
lion, without giving to it, in any degree, a na- 
tional or constitutional character or existence, 
but left it eutirely dependent lor its Continuance 
and its regulation, upou the legislation ol the se- 
veral States; our Siate, ball a century since, 
commenced a course of legislation for tue gradu 
al but certain extinction of slavery within ber 
borders. Asa partly to the feveral comp .ct, sho 
has ever adhered, strictly and literally, to the 
compromises of the constitutiou, and has not 
sought to interfere with the domestic instilutions, 
or tu disturb the internal policy of auy of the 
other parues lo the compact; but has leſi each 
to exercise, in its OWN Way, the same power un- 
der which she had proclauned treedum to ail 
men within her limits. ‘bis course she wili con- 
unue Janthiully to pursue, and while she wall not 
Inlestmil (be expression ol her attachment to the 
principles of universal irecdom, and ol her ab- 
hosmrence of human bondage, she will abstain 
iow ‘ail iolersference wilb the domestic instnu— 
lions of other States, bezoud that moral jutlus 
ence which must allend the force ol ber exain- 
ple, sid the expression ol her deep sealed cuu- 
VICLIONS. 

The ‘compromises of the constitution,” as 
they are fanuiuarly termed, do not ol right ex- 
lend to teriilory beyond tbe limits of the ori- 
ginal thirteen States. he privileges which 
tbey concede aay be granted bul caunul be clai- 
wed fur any newly acquued territory, ‘The 
question now presented, fis not one ot- interies 
rence with jan exishog iustnuton, forthe soil lo 
which itrelersis free. By pre-existig laws, uo 


ow either the express or tacit assent of the old 
States. li is then a question of the introduc- 
tion of slavery into territury from which it 1s 
now excluded, and the consequent political rep- 
resentation of slaves in the Federal Congress, 

whenever the new territory shall be organized 
into State Governments, and admitted into the 
confederacy. 

If there be any one subjett upon which the 
people of New York approach near to unanimity 
of sentiment, itis in their fixed determination 
to resist the extension of slavery over territory 
now free. With them it involves a great moral 
principle, and overrides all questiens of- tempo- 
rery or political expediency. None venture to 
dissent; and in the mere difference of degree in 
which the sentiment receives utterance, it has 
proven powerful even to the breaking down of 
the strong barrier of party organization. This 
sentiment is not of recent origin with our pee- 
ple. lt was this sentiment which, fifty years 
ago prompted the abolishment of slavery in this 
State. }t was this nearly unanimous sentiment 
of the people which was reflected, and received 
utterance in the voice of our State Legislature, 
at the period of the agitation of the question, 
on the admission of Missouri into the Union. 
Slavery not only existed at that time within the 
limits of Missouri, but was legalized within the 
whole of the territory acquired by the United 
States under the treaty with France. The peo- 
ple of our State were induced to yield assent to 
a compromise then made, whereby a State per- 
mitting slavery was admitted into the Union, 
formed out of territory not embraced within the 
compromises of the constitution, by the conside» 
ration that slavery and involuntary servitude 
should be forever excluded from the remaining 
portion of the territory within which slavery 
was theretofore authorized. They yielded the 

political advantage of slavery representation, 
by ə portion of the territory, for the moral tri- 
umph of establishing freedom throughout the 
remainder. ° 

-They are now asked to become parties to the 
extension of slavery over territory already free. 
Their answer may be read in their past history. 

I believe tnat it is almost, if not entirely, the 
unanimous decisien of the people of this State, 
that under no circumstances will their assent be 
given to any action whereby the institution of 
slavery shail be introduced into any part of the 
territory of the United States, from which it is 
Bow excluded. 


Pennerzvania.—IJis Legislalure.— The Senate 
Wes organized by the election of Mr. Darsie, 
(Whig.) and the House of Reprcsentatifes, (o., 
the 2st baltot,) by the choice of William F. 
Packer, (Dein.,) by a vote of 52to 46 for Mr. 
Evans, of Chester. The message of the Gov- 
ernor was received on Suturday last. (Want of 
room compels us to omit any notice of it at the pre- 
senl.) Mr. Cooper having resigned the office of 
Attorney General of the State, Mr. Darragh, of 
Pittsburgh, has been appointed in his stead. 

Jau es Cooper, E q., of Adams, was chosen 
United States Senator, on the third ballot, yes- 
terday. The vote was for Cooper 66, Brodhead 62, 
Stevens 3. 


_ Decaware.—On the 2nd inst. the Legislature 
of this State was organized by the unanimous 
election in the Senate of Dr. W. W. Moxcris, of 
Dover, as President. In the House, Daniel 
Cummins, Eeq., of Saryrna, was chosen Speaker. 
On the same day the message of the Governor 
Was received and read. l 


On0.— The Legislature of this State was or- 
genized on the morning of the 23d inst., by the 
adoption substantially of the resolutions of Mr. 
Townsend (F. S.,) from Lorain County. The 
resolutions are tu this effecl, mz: 

Resolved, That tbe certificates of membership 
which were handed to Mr. Swiit (except those 
of Messrs. Spencer and Runyan) {Whies] shall 
be passed to the Clerk’s desk, and tiled with those 
of the forty-two on file—thal, recognizing 
Mr. Leiter as chairman, for the purpose of or- 
ganization,—the first busmess transaction shall 
the consideration of the following proposi- 


‘Shit Messrs. Pugh and Pierce (Democrats) are, 
y their certificates, prima facie entitled to seata 
Vall their claims shall be finally decided upon 
- "iheir merits. On which resolution ihe said Pugh 
aod Pierce s zall nyt be entitled to vote, but the 
same shall be decided by the remaining sevent 
members. 


The vote on satd resolution shall be 


decisive of the prima facie night of ssid Pugh 
and Pierce to seats; but nothing in the aforesaid 
proceedings shall be construed to interfere with 
the right of Messrs. Spencer and Runyan, or 
Pugh and Pierce, to contest for such seats after 
the organization. 

Mr. Leiter, Democrat, acts as chairman. 

Mr. McClure, Whig, acts as clerk. 

The Legislature then adjourned until after the 
holidays. 

The January interest on the State bonds has 
been remitted to New York. 

The House of Assembly again organized on 
the 2d inst., and took Op the resolution relative 
to the contested seats of the representatives from 
Hamilton county. Seventy members were pre- 
sent. After au animated discussion of some 
length the question was taken on the admission 
of George E. Pugh and Alexander Pierce, (De- 
mocrats,) to seats in the organization of the 
House, and decided in the negative,—ayes 25, 
nays 45. l , 

The question was then taken on the admission 
of Oliver M. Spencer and George W. Runyan, 
the opposing candidates, and determined nega- 
tively by a vote of 32 to 38. 

J. G. Burlin, Esq., (Dem.,) of Seneca county, 
has been elected Speaker of the House of Rep- 
resentatıves, receiving 37 votes to 33 for Mr. 
Leverett, (Whig.) 


Ihn —The bill providing for a loan of 
695. 000 to meet the January interest accruing 
against the State under the * Butler Bill,” has 
become a law. Notice is given that the interest 


on the 5 per cent. stock, due on the first instant | B 


will be paid at New York. The debt of the 
State under the act liquidating the public debt, 
up to July 1, 1848, is as follows: 


5 per cent. State stock $4,579,000 00 
21 per cent. State stock r” 1,642 617 50 
5 per cent. preferred canal stock 4, 079.500 UU 
5 per cent. deſerred canal stock 499,500 00 
21 per cent. special preferred canal 

stock 1,213,625 00 
23 per cent. special deferred canal 

stock 146,050 00 


Total stock issued to July 1, 1848}$12,161,092 50 


Of the foregoing, the State is paying interest 
ogly on her 5 per cent. State stocks, at the rate 
of 4 per cent. After the year 1853, the rate of 
interest on this will be 5 per cent. 
the 23 per cent. State Stocks will draw interest 
at that rate. 

Governor Whitcomb, elected United States 


— 


Senator for six years from the 3d of March next, G 


hos resigned his cfice of Goveinor, the duties 
of which are now being performed by Lieut. 
Governor Dunning. : 

In the Senate, on the 31st ballot, Mr. Reed, 
of Clark County, was elected President pro lem., 
to filla vacancy occasioned by the assumption 
of the duties of Chief Executive of the State 
by Lieut. Governor Dunning. 


IL LIN oIs.— Supreme Court.—The first term of 
this court under the new urganization, was held 
on the first Monday of December last at Mount 
Veinon, Jefferson county. In accordance wath 
the provisions.of the new Constitution, the Jud- 
ges elect proceeded to determine the length of 
their respective lerms, by ballot: when Judge 
Treat drew the term of nine years, Judge Catron 
that for six years, and Judge Trumbull the short 
term of three years. ‘The long term, having 
been drawn by Judge Treat, he is, ex viriule, 
Chief Justice of the Court. cet 


Kentucxy.—The Legislature of this State 
aasembled on the 30th ult. On the 2nd inst., 
after twenty unsuccessful ballots, Mr. [Gwyn 
Page was chosen Speaker of the House of Rep- 
resentaliyes, by a vote of 61 to 30 for Mark 
Houston. The usual, messages were then inter- 
changed, by the two Houses, and the message of 
the Governor wasreceived. (We are in posses- 
ston of il, bul the crowded stale of our columns now 
precludes any other notice of it at this lime.) 

On the 3u lust., the Hon. Thomss Metcalfe 
was elected to fill the unexpired term of Mr. 
Crittenden in the U. S. Senate. The vote stood 
Metealfe 80, Powell 35. 

A joint resolution was passed inviting General 
Taylor to visit Frankfort as the guest of the 
State. 

Theeannual report of the Auditor of the State, 


y | shows the following valuation of the amount of 


property in the State subject to taxation : 


After. 1853, | Fle 


— 


nene 
Den 


In 1848, 
In 1847, l 
erstes. 618,131,513 
The tote! revenne in 1848, was 6428.63 — in 


1847, 399.453 — showing an increase of $28,709. 
The total following statistics are from the same 


report: 

No. of ac’s land 19,425,663, v'lued at §127,621.871 
No. oftown lots 2.215, do 19.140.378 
No. of slaves 192,479, do 60,820,378 
No. of horses 352,349, do 11 297,606 
No. of mules 41.081, do 1.533.700 
No. of catile 495,583, do 2.030,621 


No. of stores 3,320, do 7.916,570 
The number of qualified vote:s is 139,613, aod 
total number of white males over‘2l. years of 
age 142,970. The total number of tavern li- 
censes 452 
The Electoral vote is as follows: 


Q 2 Q Q 2 
I flf pi 
7 S 7 * 
Adair 568 549 Jefferson 3997 2990 
Allen 423 553 Jessamine 682 439 
Anderson 434 547 Johnson 106 214 
Ballard 277 231 Kenton 985 1228 
Barren 1462 1043 Knox 648 159 
Bath 721 782 Laurel 488 145 
Boone 935 769 Larue 478 349 
Bourbon 1172 486 Lawrence 414 318 
Boyle 773 347 Leicher ` 
Bracken 795 472 Lewie 521 566 
5 j 1655 rae 1 35 325 
reckenri 42: ivingston 465 
ullite p> 499 399 Logan 1402 358 
Butler 349 204 Madison 1313 561 
Caldwell 826 841 Marion. 765 629 
Callowsa 227 664 Mason 1631 953 
Campbell Bil 814 Marshall 120 496 
ngey 529 196 McCracken 407 308 
Carroll 433 428 Meade 713 225 
Carter 213 510 Mercer 731 1088 
Christian 1132 786 Monroe 586 379 
Clarke 1046 319 Morgan 413 490 
Clay 377 125 Montgomery 688 549 
Clinton 256 294 Muhlenburg 746 437 
Crittenden 342 399 Nelson 1149 464 
Cumberland 642 153 Nicholas 673 704 
Daviess 986 605 Ohio 718 542 
Edmonson 249 209 Oldham 476 488 
Estill i 485 233 Owen 533 810 
Fayette 15414 781 Owsley 330 248 
Fleming 1159 700 Pendleton 375 699 
yd 260 225 Perry 
Franklin 226 664 Pike 228 140 
ulton 191 273 Pulaski 947 734 
Gallatin 360 368 Rockcastle 497 95 
Garrard 1187 191 Russell 519 180 
rant 485 529 Scott 797 734 
Graves 468 772 Shelby 1434 716 
Greenup 540 516 Simpson 448 428 
een 517 512 Spencer 460 351 
Grayson 507 345 Todd 808 409 
ancuck 304 166 Trisg 688 632 
Hardin 1239 631 Trimble 361 486 
arlin 350 56 Taylor 324 468 
Hopkins 796 766 Union 501 458 
Hickman 169 353 Warren 1226 603 
Harrison 891 896 Washington 721 678 
Hart 587 628 ayne 689 405 
Henderson 731 659 Whitle 584 93 
Henry 827 1022 Woodford 778 337 
Totals 67141 49720. 


Virnaixta.— Finances: From the report of the 
Finance Committee of the Virginia Legislature, 
it appears that the actual debt of the State is $6,- 
903,891 30. The State is liable for guarantied 
bonds for différent works to the amount of 86,- 
031,739 76. Of the amountof the State's in- 
dJebledness, $245,000 of 5 per cent. stock will 
be due January 1,1850; and §500,000 more, that 
may now be redeemed, will have to be paid 
within the next ten years. The committee re- 
commend the payment annually of $75 000, 
commencing now. The balance if the State 
Treasurs on the Ist of October next is estima- 
ted at $134,923 68. 

Concerning Fugitive Slaves.—The importance 
of some determined ection on the part of the 
State in regard to fugilive slaves, is being urged 
in the Legislature of this State by Mr. Faulk- 
ner. It is represented that the slave popu- 
lation in some parts of the State is rapid- 
ly thinning out, especially since the recent 
legislation of Pennsylvania, proclaiming protec- 
tion to all who may come wilhin ber limits. The 
yearly loss to the State from this source, is esti- 
mated at $90,000. 


Sourn CanOoLINA.— The Legislature of this 
State has adjourned—alter resolving that it is 
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the Empire, proposed bringing forward, in the sit- 
ting of the Central Pe wer, at Frankfort on the 15ih 
inst. a motion of whjch he made a Cabinet qu s- 
tion, for-the renewal of negotiations wub Austria, 
with a view to a possible union between the twu 
powers. In the evening of the 14th, the support- 
ers themselves of M. de Schmerling, the centre, 
the left centre, and a portion of the right ceutre, 
discussed the motion in tne clubs, and they pro- 
nounced themselves, by a large majority, against 
any steps being taken with the new Einperor Fran- 
cis Joseph. The consequence of this resolution, is, 
that M. de Schmerling, the Minister of the Interior, 
and M. Wurth, Under Secretary of the State, (both 
of them Austrian deputies) placed their resignations 
in the hands of Archduke John, and itis more 
than probable that the 121 deputies which Austria 
sends to Frankfort will follow their example. 

M. de Gagern is spoken of, (if, indeed he has not 
been chosen,) in place of M. de Schmerfins; or in 
other words, Austria has been replaced by Prussia. 
Bavaria openly takes the part of Austria, and Baron 
Ciosen, the Bavarian Minister, has been recalled. 
Tne Hanoverian Minister has also lefi Franktort, 
where a regular break up is imminent. The Aus- 
trian Diet of Kremsier has declared itself independ. 
ent of the Central Power; and, to add to the con- 
fusion, the sub-committee on the Constitution has 
proposed that the dignity of the head of the Ger- 
man Empire shall be hereditary, with the title of 
Emperor. 


unwise and inexpedient for a State to engage in 
banking, or to subject its resources to the casual- 
ties of banking operatiuns—that the bank of this 
State is founded on this erroneous policy—and 
that it is inexpedient to re-charter the bank of 
the State: atthe same time declaring such opin- 
ion not to be calculated or intended to violate the 
faith of the State, or the security of Ahe foreign 
creditor. . 

The proposition to change the mode of choos- 
ing electors, by giving the election directly to 
the people, was rejected by a vole of 22 10 24. 

The slavery resolutions, reported upon and dis- 
cussed in the two Houses, were at length modi- 
fied and passed in the following form: : 

Resolved, That the time for discussion by the 
slave holding States, as to their exclusion from 
the territory recently acquired fron Mexico, has 
passed; and that the General Assembly, repre- 
senting the feelings of the people of the State, is 
prep :red to co-operate with her sister States in 
resisting the application of the principles of the 
Wilmot provisu to such territory, al any and ev- 
ery hazard. 


Loutstana.— The school bill, the great measure 
for which the Legislature was convened, has 
passed both branches of the Legislature and re- 
ceived the signature of Gov. Johnson. The 
bill appropriates $550 000 for the support of the 
free public schools of the Siate. 

The Legislature also appropriated $1000 to 
support public schools for free children of color. 


Miscellaneous. | 

M. Armand Marrast has been re-elected President 
of the Assembly, the friends of Louis Napoleon 
thinking that a change under the present circum- 
stances, would have a bad effect. It is said that he 
will be succeeded next month by M. Dutaure. 

London Money Market easy, large sums being 
offered at a low rate of interest. Consuls rose as 
high as 88, ex dividend, on the 18th, in consequence 
Of an advance on the Paris Bourse, and the healthy 
appearance of commercial matters as likely to be 
iutluenced by the pacific termination of the French 
election; en the 19tn, however, some reaction touk 
place, when the 3 per cents. closed at 877 to 88, 
without any definable political cause to account fur 
the reaction. 

The London Chronicle, speaking of the flight of 
the Pope trom Rome, says:— 

That the Pope should govern as a constitutional 
sovereign, seems, indeed, not less of a mural impos- 
sibility. than that he should hold his ground as an 
autocrat; but it is quite another thing to say that a 
single revolutionary outbreak will suffice to extin- 
guish his temporal power at once and for ever. 

The Bank of Vienna sent to Prince Windischgratz 
3000 florins for distribution among his troops, in 
return tor services rendered in its protection. 

Conciliation Hall, long the seat of the Repeal agi- 
tation, is io be converted into a chapel uf euse fur 
St. Andrew's Church. It has been aàuythig but a 
chapel ot ease to the country fur some years past. 

Extensive and zealous movements are on toot in 
London in favor of closing stores at an early hour, 
in order to give the clerks and other employees, 
opportunity for mental and moral improvement. 

Ibrahim Pacha died of consumption, which he 
has had for 15 years. His voyage to Constantinos 
ple, whether he went to receive the title of Viceroy 
of Egy pt, faugued him very much, aud doubtless 
hastened his death. z 


Foreign Intelligence. 


ARRIVAL OF THE STEAMER. 


The Steamship Wasnincton, from Southamp- 
ton, with Liverpool dates to the 19th ult., ar- 
rived at New York on the afternoon of the 8th 
inst. 

The English Parliament has been prorogued to 
Ist February. Business at Havre is improved 
since the election of Napoleon, the advisers of 
whom are resolved to conciliate the moderate 
Republicans. The news from Frankfort, Berlin, 
and Vienna contains nothing of special impor- 
tance. The Hungarians were determined to re- 
sist their Austrian oppressors to the last extre- 
mity The Pope has deiermined to take refuge 
in France. <A provisional government was about 
to be formed at Rome. We add some further 
details : : 

There were about eight millions votes polled in 
France at the election. The actual returns from 


sixty-five of the eighty-six departments, show the 
following results: 


Louis Napoleon Bonaparte, 4,506,340 , The excitement attending the French Presicen- 
Cavaignac, 1,045,127 tial election, was fast subsiding, and confidence 
Ledru Rollin, 274,702 was being rapidly restured. Louis Napoleon had 
Lamartine, 11,779 polled 5, 608, 00 voles and Cavargnac 1,402, 600. 
Raspail, 31,304 Lox Dbox, Dec. 20, 1 v’clock, P. M. 
1,362,712 | Consols, 87} to è. The fall this morning was 
—______ | caused by the news that the Austrians bad marched 
Napoleon over all, 3,143,628 troops into the Papal States. Some brokers say the 


French news is not favorable, but the market is now 
somewhat better. 

Should the Second Edition of the Times not 
contirm the Italian news, the market will rise 
considerably. The Bears are in great spirits to-day. 

Mexican,“ 22 to 221. 

i Panis, Tuesday Morning. 

There appears to be no doubt that the tustatlay 
tion-of the President of the Republic will take place 
on Thursday. The official election returns are 
coming in with great rapidity, and itis thought 
that by Wednesday afteruoon they wall all have 
arrived with the exception of that from Algeria. 
Yesterday the Committee of the National Assembly 
received the returns from eighteen Departments. 
It has now finished the examination of the returns 
of forty-nine Departments, and has partially ex- 
amined those of eighteen others. There are, there- 
tore, only nineteen Departinents wanting, and they 
will most probably be in the hands of tue Commu- 
tee within the next 24 hours. 

There was a complete panic on the Paris Bourse 
on Tuesday. The cause of the sudden revulsion 
was a report, very currently believed, that the Red 
Republicans had determined to get up a disturb- 
ance on the day of the installation of the President. 
In Paris, the Threes were 46.50, the Fives 76.50. 

The rollowimg is the state of the poll as far as 
known at a late hour last night:—NapruLeoy, 5,- 
647,312; CavalGNac, 1,429,768. The Monteur ol 
to-day publishes decrees appointing Adiniral Bau- 
din a grand cross of the legion of honor. 

It also publishes a decree promoting eight com- 
manders in the Navy to the rank of post captains; 
15 lientenants to the rank of commanders ot frigates, 
and 33 ensigns to the rank of lieutenants. ` One of 
the journals state that four of the new ministers, 
Drouyn de Chuys, De Tracy, De Falloux and Bixio, 


Total vote in the sixty-five departments, 6.012 976 

On the 18th, the returns frorn all the departments 
but three had been received by the National As- 
sembly. 

In the bill awarding recompenses to various per- 
sons, presented by Cavaignac, and which was un- 
doubtedly one great cause of his unpopularily, the 
sister of the assassin Lecomte, had 500 francs a 
year; Boncheron, who had been convicted of an 
attempt upon the lives of the Dukes d’Orleans, Ne- 
mours and Aumale, 500; Chaveaux, Laveau, and 
Lenoir, condemned for attempts on the lite of the 
King, 500 each—and several notorious thieves had 
various sums. The decrre had for its ostensible 
object to grant rewards to the persons wounded iu 
the Februaty conflicts. 

General Cavaignac, as the Chief of the Executive 
Government, has received the following letter, dated 
the 7th, from the Pope: 

“Monsieur le General:—My heart is touched and 
I am penetrated with gratitude tur the spontaneous 
and generous movement of the eldest daughter of 
the Church, who shows herself anxious and already 
in action to hasten to the succour of the Sovereign 
Pontiff A favorable opportunity will, without 
doubt, offer itself to me to manifest in persun to 
France my pater::al sentiments, and to be able to 
diffuse over the soil of France, with my own hand, 
the benedictions of the Lord, as I now supplicate 
him by my voice, to consent to diffuse them in 
abundance over you and the whole of France. 

| PIUS PAPA NON US.“ 
Germany. 
: From the Chronicle—19th. 
The news from Germany ts of high interest. The 
final blow has been struck at the tottering fabric on 
which the words “German unity” bad been prema- 
turely inscribed. M. Schmering, the Minister of 
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supported the candidateship of General Cavaignac, 
and voted against Louis Napoleon, who now ap- 
points them to office. 

The Patrie says it is assured that the names 
which Louis Napoleon will send into the National 
Asseinbly tor the choice of one as Vice President 
of the Republic, are General Bedeau, Dutuare and 
Lamartine. A 

Apartments are being preparedat the Palace of 
the Coungil of State. on the Quay d'Orsay, for the 
Vice President of the Republic. ~S 
_ No less than one hundred and fifteen thousand 
francs five per cents. rents, and fifteen thousand 
trancs rents of the luan, were discounted, but with- 
out arresting the downward tendency of the market. 

, Parıs, Tuesday night. 

We are here ina state of cousiderable alarm to- 
day. Just as we thought that everything was pro- 
Ktensing steadily towards the quiet and peaceful in- 
slallation of the new President, it has been ascer- 
tained 1015 owe evil disposed persons have deter- 
mined to take advaniage of the occasi etu 
if possible, a disturbance. ara 

The plan proposed by the perturbators is not 
very well known, but it is believed to be this: A. 
procession is to be formed on the morning of the in- 
stallation, which, alter rendezvousing in the Place 
de la Bastille, is to proceed along the Boulevardes 
and the Rue le Paix to the Place Vendome, where 
Prince Louis Napoleon resides, and there he is to 
be saluted with cries of “Vive Napoleon! Vive I 
Empereur!” Should it succeed, further demcnstra- 
tions would be made against the Republic and in 
favor af a revival of the Empire; but the present 
nature of them is not ascertained. The Bonaparte 
family deny all knowledge of it, and use all their 
efforts to pr-ventit. They say it is a weak inven- 
tion of the enemy. 

Intelligence trom Rome of the 11th had arrived- 
Paris, to the effect that a Provisional Government 
| had been proclaimed, the members of which were: 
one Senator from Rome, one from Bologna, and 
the Gonfaloniere of Ancona. The temporal depo- 
sition of the Pope had also been proclaimed. and 
he bas henceturih to bear only the title or Pope 
Bishop of Rome. The p-ople were much excited 
at Rome, crying Death tothe Pope! Death to the 
Cardinals! A letter trom Parma of the 7th inst. 
states that 25, 000 Austrians were marching over a 
tlying bridge into the les ution avainst Bologna. 
. ; . Mapnip, Dec. l4'h. 
A ministerial crisis took place on the 13th. The 
Ministers are stated to have tendered their resigna- 
tions but withdrawn them under the influence of 
the Queen mother over the Queen. Narvarez has 
triumphed and the following persons have been 
ban#hed—the Marquis of Combres—Atlos, Master 
of the Horse, and Colonel Valsalle, Gent. in waiting 
an intrigue having been discovered against jhe | 
government. 


Dears or Francis De Vico.-—The scientific 
world will regret to hear of the sudden and um- 
expected death of the celebratéd and learned Je- 
suit astronomer, Francis De Vico, who died in 
England, on the 15th Nov., whither he went on 
business connected with the Georgetown Col- 
lege. He was for several years Professor of As- 
tronomy in the Univer-ity of Rome, and Soperin- 
tendent of the Roman observatory. It was while 
holding the latter important office that he an- 
nounced to the world his distinguished aud bril- 
liaut discoveries in astronomieal science, for 
which several gold medals, and other marks of 
honor and distinction, were awarded him by the 
Academy ol Sciences. Upon his return from 
England, he intended to accept the chair of as- 
tronomy in Georgetown College, D. C. 

[ Georgetown Advocate. 
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but the apprehensions of an increase had measu- Isaac O. Bares, to 
rably subsided. The Lauisville Courier notices | United States for the District of Massachusetts. 
the death of twenty-one persons on board of four . Tuomas D. Coxpr. to be Marshal of the 
steamboats on the Mississippi. United States for the District of South Carolina. 
Houston end Fort Lavacca Note —The three last are re-appointments. 
a ae 
DIPLOMATIO. 

he President has recognized Jaw Jacos 
Van Woweror, as Consul of the Netherlands, ſor 
the States of Alabama, and Florida, and 

P. Jonx GILDERNCESTER, as Consul of 
the Netherlands for the States of Louisiana and 


Mississippi. 
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with index to the | twelve a day. At Fort Lavacca 
din two days. The mortality among the 


d of the twenty-three vol- | curre 
ished. Odd volumes, | troops is stated to have been frightful. The state- 
he mortality in the eighth 


with index, and | ments concerning t 
regiment are rather conflicting. No doubt it has 
been great. Lieutenant Deaney is the only vic- 
tim named among the officers. a 
22 ͤ 6 
ARMY.. 


in tho Senate of the United) Srations oF que FoortH Reoiment OF Ix- 


and a register for such public | Atchison to a seat i 
may be necessary to | States for sıx years from the 3rd of March next, PANTRY. —The following is the distribution of the 
ofticers of the Fourth Infantry along the frontier : 


hall present in them- | when his present term expires. 
Detroit—Colonel W. Whistler; Captain J. H. 
t H. D. Wallen; Lieut. 


Hon. Avaus- Gore; 
M. Maloney ; Lieut. D. F Jones; Second Licuts. 
J. B. Collios. Fort Gratiot, 


J. M. Henry and 
Michigan—Brevet Maj. B. Alvord ; First Lieuts. 
T. J. Montgomery, T. R. McConnell, E. Russell, 


and Assistant Surgeon C. C. Keeney. Fort Mac- 
kinac—Capt. C. H. Larnard; Seeond Lieut. H. 
Dryer. Sackett’s Harbor—Brevet Lieut. Col. 
F. Lee; First Lieut. U. S. Grant; Second Lieut. 
L. C. Hunt. Oswego, N. Y.— Brevet Col. Geo. 
Wright; First Lieut. H. M. Judah; Second Lieut. 
who was on his return from E. Underwood. Platisburg, N. v1. Capt. D. 
died at Hillsborough, Morris; Second Lieut. W. H. Scott. Fort Nia- 


gara, N. v. First Lieut. C. C. Augar. 
L 61:1! wees 


information. 
U. S. Senator FROM Iowa. The 


qus C. Dopox, has been re-elected Senator from 
this State for six years from the third of Marcn 
next, when hia present term expires. 
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Major Dix, 


nd State governments, 
curate and impartial, so as to be | Mexico, to Washington City, 
Wa hington County, Pa., of Cholera. 


Mra. Sewer, OF ARKAN- 
sas.—The Washington City papers announce the 
receipt of information of the death of Mr. Se- 
vier, on the first of January. . 
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NAVY. 


F The U. S. sloops-of-war, PREBLE, and 
were at Macao, China, about. Octo- 


National Affairs. 


— — * PLY MOUTH, 


The President 
issued the usual Circula 


of the United States has | ber 28. ; i 
r to the Senators of the LF The United States steamer, PRINCETON, 
United States, requesting them to meet in the | was passed, ine into Lisbou harbor, on the 
Senate Chamber on the 5th day of March next. The United States’ ship, 
It is then customary to receive and act upon the was at Macao in Sep- 
nominations which the President may mage fur | tember. 
members of the Cabinet, Kc. The following is 
a copy of the Circular above referred to: 


To the Senators uf the United States, respectfully : 

W asuinaron, JAN. 2, 1849. 
Sir —Ohjecis interesting to the. United States re- 

quiring that ihe Senate should be in sessiwn on Mon- 


day, the Sih day 1 March next, to receive and acl 
yunicatiuns fs may be made 10 it n] IN Senat 


Tuns. —Fobn DOLLARS per annum, in advance, | upon such cummu ö 
Executive, your attendance in the | the Treasury 
of wbich were ordered to be prin- 


trade, arts, manufactures and im- 
of our own country, and an authen- 
f public events, occurring abroad. 
The Reaister is published 
o volumes (with the title page and 


432 pages each, annually ; and is for- 
i ekly or monthly num- 
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ABS RAC TH OF PROCEEDINGS. 


- Monday, January 8, 1849. | 
E.— Several communications from 
and War Departments were pre- 


or if remilted before the exptration of the first month ine part ot the 
after the commencement of a volume; therioise Five Senute Chamber, wm this city, OD that day, at 10 | sented ; all 
ies will be sent to Kelek in ine ſore noon, 18 accordingly requested. , T: 
Jau K L Among the numerous petitions presented wero 
praying Congress to adopt 


charged. Three copies 
several by Mr. Hale, 


measures o prevent the extension of slavery 
into new territories, and abolish it in those pla- 
ces where Congress bus jurisdiction ; which vir. 
Hale moved the receplion of and reference to 
the Committee on the District, with instructions 
bill in conformity (hereto. 

f Mr. King, the motion to receive 
e by a vole of 25 to 16. 
ception was also raised on 
rial, of a similar charactec 


resented by Mr. Corwin, with a like result. 
jlory.— ul to establish 8 


Territorial Government in Minesota, was repor- 
ted from the Committee on Terri 


amendment, 
Il7ih instant. 
Indian Affsirs-— 


Dollars, and 
Dollars. a —— —— 
orviL APPOINTMENTS), 
BY THE PRESIDENT. 
By and with the advice and consent of the Senile 
> RoperT C. Ewine, to be Marshal! of the 
disease in the Sout United States for the District of Missouri, from 
aggerated, nevertheless {he mortality is truly alarm- the 15th inst., when his present commission, will 
ing. The number of deaths at New Orleans, from | expire- C l 
the 13th (when it broke out) to noon of the 318st ult., Wiriiam H. MARRIOTT, re-appointed Col- | p 
lector of the Customs for the District of Balti-| p 


amounted to 802, being a fraction more than 44 
of the Ist and 2nd tnst. | more, Maryland. 
of Texas, to be Sur- 
boundary line between the 


Anprew B. GRAT, 
veyor for running the 
ates and Mexico. ; 
2> Joun D. FIELD, Jr., to be Coiner of the 
‘Branch Mint at Dahlonega, Georg!a, in the place 


„ Moseter, to be Attorney of 
the District of Middle Ten- 


Subscribers may remit, al our risk, by 


CnolEknA.— The reports of the progress of this 
h and West may have been ex- 


speak of the disease as su 

medical treatment.: The inter- 
ments for the twenty-four hours prece 
of the 7th inst., were thirty-eight. At Memphis, 
the average number of deaths was ten a day to 
the Sin inst. At the same date several cases of | 0 


‘Cholera had occurred at Cincinnati. At Mobile 
inis on the | the United States lor 


also; and at Louisville and other poin 
Ohio and Mississippi, several cases had occurred, nessee. 


A bill was also reported to 
rovide fur the extension of the laws relating 
io Indian Affairs, overt the Territories of Oregon, 
California and New Mexico, and for the ap- 
pointment of Iadian Agents therein; which was 


read. 


— .... 
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. Sword to the yearest male relation of Major Rin- 
gold.— Mr. Hale presented a joint resolution to 
this eflect, which was read a first and second 
time, and referred tothe Military Committee 

Railroad from the Mississippi to San Francisco.— 
Mr. Houston presented resolutions forthe ap- 
pointment of a special committee to inquire mto 
the expediency of making a railroad between 
those points, and also a military road of the usual 
clags; which was read and ordered to be prin- 
ted. i 

Canada Bill.— The Senate then proceeded to 
gonsider the reciprocal trade bill between Cana- 
da ənd the United States. Mr. Dis explained the 
bill to be a virtual. abrogation of the custom 
house system 80 far as relates to the commercial 
intercourse between the United States and Ca- 
nada. 

Mr. Pearce opposed the bill as being injurious 
in effect to the transportation of breadstuffs, and 
incompatible with. our various treaties of reci- 
procity. ; R 

The amendment of the committee was then 
non-concurred in; and the bill being opposed 
by Mc. Hunter, Mr. Phelps, and Mr. Downs, as 
partial and unfair in its operations, on motion of 
Mr. Diz the further consideration was postponed. 


House or Repnresentatives.—The Pacheco 
Bill — Phe Speaker alluded to the vote on this 
bill on Saturday Jast—that two errors had been 
discovered in the bill and corrected,—that the 

true state of the tute was yeas 89, nays 89—and 
that a case was now presented lor tbe decision 
of the Chair. | 

Mr. Farrelly then rose and inquired if his vote 
was recorded, and (having. received a negative 
reply) stated that he had voted nay. The Spea- 
ker then ordered his vote to be recorded, and the 
vote on the bill then stond yeas 89, nays 90, 
rendering the vote of the Chair unnecessary. 

After much conversation on several points of 
order, the Speaker stated in reply, the decision 
of the present Congress, and of the Speaker to 
be, that when a bill was lost, whether by tie or 
otherwise, a member voting with the prevailing 
side could alone move for a reconsideration. 

Mr. Sawyer moved a reconsideration of the 

vote on the passage of the bill—which motion 
the Speaker decided must go over until private 
bill day. „ aN i 

The House refused to suspend the rules to al- 
low Mr. Meade to present a resolution for a bill 
to provide for the more effectual apprehension 
and delivery of fugitive slaves who escape from 
one State to another. 

The consideration of the bill for the establish- 
ment of a board of private claims Commission- 
ers, was proceeded in, in Committee of the 
Whole; when, afier sume remarks from Mr. 
Pettit, upon his motion, the committee rose, and 
and reported progress. : 

And the rules being suspended for thé purpose 
Mr. Pettit moved that the committee be discnhar- 
ged from the further consideration of the bill, 
aud that the bill, with the proposed amendinents, 
be referred to the Committee on tbe Judiciary ; 
which motion was agreed lo.’ 


Tuceday, January 9, 1849. 


in Sanare.—A petition was, presented by Mr. 
Underwood, of Kentucky, asking an apprupria- 
tion by Congress for the removal of free peo- 
ple ot color to J.iberia, or elsewhere, and also 
for transporting ¢mancipated -slaves to ` Libe- 
ria, or else where, and a motion made for its re- 
ference to the Judiciary Committee, with iu- 

- structions to inquire if Congress has the power 
to make such appropriation, and if so, whether 
it be expedient to make it al this time. 

The question of reception was raised by Mr. 
Hale, aid a motion was made 10 lay that ques- 
tion on the table; which was disagreed to by a 
vote of 30 yeas to 35 nays. 

The question of reception was then withdrawn 
by Mr. Hale, and at the request of Mr. Dayton, 
the subject was postponed until to-morrow. 

The memorial of Wells & Co. for the aid of 
Congress in the construction of a railroad across 

the Isthmus of Tehuantepec, was presented and 
referred to the Military mittee. i 

A joint resolution ior the appointment of a 
suitable person to make a geological reconnoi- 
sance of Oregon and California, was presented 

by Mr. Pearce, acd read and referred to the Pub. 
he Lands Committee. 

A reconsideration of the vote by which the 
motions to receive the petitions offered by Mr. 
Hale yesterday, were laid on the table, was 
moved by Mr. Underweoed. . 


NATIONAL REGISTER. 


The motion lies over.. ’ 

House bill to supply deficiencies in the ap- 
propriationsefor 1849, was reported by the Com- 
mittee on Finance with amendments, which 
were ordered to be printed. 

Mr. Berrien, from the Judiciary Committee, to 
which was referred the bill for the admission of 
California into dhe Union as a State, made a re- 
port adverse thereto, basing the objections to the 
bill on the following points: That the applica- 
lion has not come from the people.of the Terri- 
tories, in conformity with the Constitution,—that 
the area of territory contemplated is too large 
for a single State—that unless some form of go- 
vernment organization is established, the propo- 
sition, if practically carried out would be an in- 
fringement of the provisions of the constitution 
—thal to create a sovereign State out of new 


‘territory, it is necessary, under such organiza- 


tion, to show whether the people thereof sub- 
scribe to the Constitution of the United States, 
and to specify what rights are extended to the 
cilizens thereof—that Texas having a claim to 
certuin parts of New Mexico, it would be inexpe- 
dient to deprive her of this assumed right—that 
the boundaries of the territories not being deter- 
mined, Congress is exercising an authority which 
it does not legally possess—that Congress is in- 
competent to divide any territories belonging to 
the United States, unless with the consent of the 
people thereof. 

The report terminated with two resolutions, 
in substance as follows: 


“ Resolved, That it is the opinion of this com- 
mittee, that it i sinexpedient for the Congress of 
the United States to pass a law, for the admis- 
sion of New Mexico and California into this 
Union as a. State, upon an equal footing with the 
sovereign States thereof, but that it is expedient 
for Congress to enact a law for the organization 
of such territories imo territorial governments, 
extending euch government only to the western 
boundaries of Texas.” | 


Mr. Mason said that the report was on a sub- 
ject of the greatest importance to the whole 
country—in which all classes of our -fellow citi- 
zens felt a direct interest in—and, therefore, it 
should be widely circulated. Under these cir- 
cumstances he moved for the printing of ten 
thousand extra copies of the report. 


Mr. Douglass spoke at lengih in opposition 10 
the arguments of the report. He said that the 
report makes three objections lo the bill, which 
he had mtroduced for admitting California into 
the Union as a State—as being unprecedented 
and uocondilional to admit territory, as a State, 
before some previous government had been orga- 
nized, and unconstitutional to dividea State after 
being admitted. 

Mr. Downs, of Louisiana, said he was in a mi 
nority of one on the committee. That he had 
d isses ted with a majority of the committee on a 
number of points. Hé had not seen the report 
until thie morning; and, of course, sufficient 
time was not afforded him to make a counter re- 
port; but would do so at some future tine. He 
thought that bill might have been so modified as 
to have met the case, and reconciled all conflic- 
ling views. . 

Mr. Butler replied jo the intimations that had 
been thrown out that the commiltee had repor- 
ted without full consultation. No subject, with- 
in his recollection, had ever been considered 
more fully in committee. Every facility bad 
been afforded to the friends of the bill, and 
others interested, to de heard—to obtain, if pos- 
sible, from them their views. 

Mr. Foote was in favor of printing a large 
number of extra copies. The subject was one 
of great magnitude. He did not approve of all 
the doctrines set forth in the report. z 

Mr. Berrien, the author of the report, stated 
somewhat al length the proceedings of the com- 
mittee, in order to show that opportunities for 
full and free consultation was afforded to both 
the friends and the opponents of the bill. He 
defended, in an able manner, and with consi- 
derable warmth, a number of the points in the 
report which had been assailed. 

Mr. Westcott concurred fully in the report. 
He asserted that the power to create a Slate 
was not lodged in Congress. | 

Mr. Dayton said that he was peculiarly situa- 
ted. He was the only Northern member of the 
Committee. He subscribed freely to the main 
doctrines of the report; for be deemed it nei- 
ther constitutional nor expedient to admit Cali- 
fornia into the Union as a State. 


present, to print the usual number of copies for 
the use of the Senate. - 
On motion, the further consideration of the 
subject was postponed. 
beSenate then went into Executive Session, 
ond after sitting for some time with closed doors, 
rose and adjourned. 


House os RepwesenTatives.—On motion of 
Mr. Buller, the vote was reconsidered by which 
the bill to establish a board of Commissioners to 
settle private claims was referred to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary, and also the vote by 
which the bill was taken out o fihe Committee 
of the Whole. l 

On motion of Mr. Vialon, the House was re- 
solved into Committee of the Whole, to consider 
the Indian appropriation bill, and aftersome lime 
the committee rose and reported the bill without 
amendment. It was subsequently passed without 
a ditsenting vote. 

The Civil and Diplomatic appropriation ball 
was then considered in Committee; when, upon 
an amendment offered by Mr. Embree, that the 
mileage of members shall be hereafter estimated 
and charged upon the shortest mail route from 
their places of residence, respectively, to the 
city of Washington, a warm debate ensued, in 
which many members parlicipated—which wae 
interrupted by a motion from Mr. Haralson that 
ibe committee rise. 

The committee rose and reported, but there 
was no further action had on the subject. 

Mr. Conger reported a resolution to print a 
thousand extra copies of the Secretary of War's 
report about Buffalo harbor. 

Jt was warmly opposed by Mr. Toombs. He 
denounced it as a loca) affair—a mere squander- 
ing of the public money. They were printing 
too much. 

Mr. Conger replied with equal warmth. 

Aad then the House adjourned. 


Wednesday, January 10, 1849. 


Ix Seware - Mr. Benton offered a resolution 
for a. continuation of the sy noptical index of 
laws and treaties of the United States; lies 
over. 

Mr. Filzpatrick’s resolution to publish two 
thousand copies of Colton'’s map of the United 
States, was taken up, and discussed at some 
length. 

Messrs. Benton, Pearce and Dieki:.sen spoke in 
opposition. It was finally laid on the table. 

A resolution was adopted calling Jor informa- 
tion as to the umount of claims of the United 
States against the Cherokee tribe of Indians. 

The resolution offered yesterday by Mr. Un- 
derwood, relative to sppropriations to aid the 
colonization of our free colored population, was 
taken up. 

Messrs. Underwood and Metcalfe earnestly sup- 
ported the resolution, and advocated the policy of 
colonization. | 

Mr. Hale followed in a speech against the re- 
striction of the right of petition, and againet the 
institution of slavery generally. . 

Mr. Douglass next rose to repel the imputation 
that the North was in fault from the slavery agi- 
tation. 

Mr. Clayton expressed a wish that the com- 
mittee would be left at liberty to report or not, 
as they pleased. 

The committee would not report in favor of 

the existence of the power to make the sppro- 
priation, and he therefore hoped the Colontza- 
tion scheme would not be brought into the vortex 
of this excitement. The Colonisation Society 
was a philanthropic institution, approved by both 
the North and Suuth. He would not endanger 
it. Mr. D. in conclusion moved to strike out the 
instructions, which was carried. 
Mr. Mason declared himself opposed to acting 
on any motion whatever connected with the 
question of slavery. It should not be enter- 
tained in any shape or form.: 

Mr. Jefferson Davis spoke generally in defence 
of the course of the South on the slavery quer 
tion. 
Mr, Berrien said the subject of the petition 
„was no more nor less than au annual appropria» 
lion for the gradual emaucipatioa of slaves. He 
was therefore decidedly opposed to a reference. 

Mr. Dickinson moved an indefinite postpone- 
ment of the question. Carried, by yeas 27, 
nays 23. 

A message in writing was here received from 
the President. 


- 
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Mr. Schenck. — That is, it is a stant against 


The Senate then went into 
and adjourned. 


Hove or Revaxsewrarivaes.—The Speaker an- 
nounced as first in order the motion to reconsider 
tbe vote on Mr. Gott’s resolution. 

A call of the House was ordered, and one hun- 
‘dred and seventy-seven members answered to 
(heir names. 

Mr. Wentworth took the floor, but gave way 
‘to Mr. Stewart, of Michigan, and Mr. Lincoln to 
offer amendments to the resolution. l 

Mr. Wentworth moved to lay the motlon to ro- 
Consider on the table—which was lost, there be- 
ing yeas 79—nays 122. 

A spirited debate Lero ensued, in which Messrs. 
McLane, Smith, of Indiana, Giddings, and Saw- 
ger, participated. -> 

The provious question was moved aad sus- 
Tained. 

On the motion to reconsider, the yeas and 
-Days were called, which resulted in the afirma- 
tive—yeas 119, nays 81. - 

Mr. Botts then moved that Mr. Goti’s resolu- 
tion be laid on the table, which waa negatived— 
yeas 94—nays 110. 

Several ineffectual motions were made, when 
a motion to adjourn prevailed. The subject lies 
over. 


Thursday, January 11, 1849. 

Sewate.--The Vice President. submitted a 
com municatiod from the Secretary of State. 

A number of petitions were presented, read 
and referred, praying for a still further reduction 
on the present rates of postage. 

Mr. Borland gave notice of bis intent ion to in- 
troduce a bill for the establishment of a port of 
entry in Arkansas. 

Mr. Breese reported a billin favor of assignees 
of military land warrants. Read twice. 

The Indian appropriation bill, as it passed the 
lower House, was read twice by its title. 

Mr. Benion’s resolution for a continuation of 
-the Synoptical Index of the laws and treaties of 
ide United States, was called up, and after a brief 
discussion was adopted. ; 7 

-. Being private bili day, the Senate took up the 
bili for the relief of John P. Baldwin, the owuer 
of the brig Gil Blas.. The brig was wrecked on 
the coast of Florida during the late war with the 
Semiooles, and being filled with lead, ammuni- 
tion and military stores, it was destroyed by or- 
der of Gen. Taylor, fearing it might fall into 
the hands of the Indians. 8 

Aiter a few remarks relative to the merits of 
che hill, on motion ils further consideration was 
postponed. : ; 

Mı .- Douglass moved to make the bill admitting 
California wto the Union as a Siate, with the re- 
Port of the Judiciary Committee on the same, 
the special order of the day for Monday week. 
be aotion was agreed to. 


Hoose or Reragsentatives.—The Speaker 
announced as the first thing in order, the reselu- 
tion from the Committee on Printing, in favor of 
prmting two thousand extra copies of the Secre- 
tary of War's report relative to Buffalo Harbor. 

Mr- Hall, of New York, spoke earnestly in fa- 
Vor of the passage of the resolution. He replied 
‘at length to the remarks of Mr. Toombs, which 
that gentlemen made when the resolution was in- 
troduced on ‘l'uesduy last, and in opposition to its 
passage. Mr. Hail said that the cast of printing 
these two thousand extra copies would not cer- 
tamly exceed fifteen dollars. 1 

The gentleman froin Georgia, he said, hed 
made a long and vehement harangue about such 
un extravagant outlay of the nationat-fnances for 
purposes purely local. He said that the com- 
‘merce of Bufalo aud the population interested 
‘in that commerce, were equal io the commerce 
and population of the whole State of Georgia, 
und yet the gentleman from Georgia would raise 
objection against appropriating the paltry sum ol 
Gtteen dollars for an object in which eo many 
hundreds of thousands had a direct mterest. 

Mr. Conger foliowed, aecusing Mr. Toombs of 
inconsistency on the subject of printing. 

The resolution was further discussed by Mr. 
Flr ra of Kentucky, and Messrs. Henley and 

nck. 

On metion, the further consideration of the re- 
Solution was indefinitely postponed. 
~- Ou motion, the House resolved itself into 


Committee of the Whole—Mr. Smith, of lodiana, 
io the Chair—and took up the Civil and Diplo- 


{matec Appropriation Bill. 


Mr. Embree advocated his amendment reducing 


executive session, end equalizing the mileage of members. Under 
the present system of mileage, thirty members of 


this sessian. would draw from the treasury at the 
rate of twenty-eight dollars a day, counting their 
pay and allowance for mileage, while thirty oth- 
ers would draw but nine dollars a day during the 
session. These, he said, were extreme cases, 


but they were referred to for the purpose of 


showing that there was something wrong in the 


system—that while some members drew too 


much, others drew too little. The plan he pro- 
posed, while it would have a tendency to eqnal- 
ize the pay, would, in the aggregate, prove a 
great saving to the country. 

Towards the close of Mr. -Embree’s speech he 
was interrupted by Mr. Henley, which resulted 
in an mus ing conversation between these gentle- 
men, relative to their respective chances of re- 
election, and as to the probability of their avaul- 
ing themselves of the bonefits of Mr. Embree's 
amendment, in case it should pass the House. 

Mr. Venable followed and commenced by allu- 
ding to the well known miteage publication in the 
New York Tribune, which he pronounced a very 
small business from the beginning to the end. 
He said be was kak ſul that he was the repre- 
sentative of a constituency of enlarged views 
and liberal feelings. They did not stop to in- 
quire for the items in the bills contracted by 
their cepresentatives in their journeys to the seat 
of government—they wished their expenses 
„ paid. The present pay, in Mr. 

's estimation, was insufficient, and he would 
therefore offer an amendment, asking for au in- 


Crease. 


Mr, Greeley obtained the floor for the purpose 


of explanation. He said that the publication in 


reference to the mileage of members, which had 


appeared in the New York Tribune, and which 


had been sp freely and frequently co:nmented 
upon in the House, was for purposes far ditte. 
rent from those which had been attributed to 
him. He had not conceived the idea of lw pugn- 
ing the motive of any member, neither was it 
his desire to make any political capital for him. 
self in the transaction. 

He believed that io the matter of mileage— 
which bad grown into ull the authority of pre- 
scription—a great wrong had been committed— 
that it was an abuse which could not be too 
quickly cured. His object io the publication re- 
ferred to, was to correct this abuse and thereby 
save · thousands to the country. He would ask if 
any member stood charged in the publication 
which had given so much offence, with taking a 
larger amount than he bad actually received? 

Mr. Turner.— l am charged with taking an 
excess of eight hundred dullars. | 

Mr. Greeley.—Excess over what? 

Mr. Turner.—An excess uf eight hundred dol- 
lars over the eum I would be eutitled to by the 
nearest posi- route. ' 

Mr. Turner declared that the publication in 
the New York Tribune was false—maliciously 
ſasle—and ihat be held himself persunully re- 
sponsible tor what he uttered. 

Mr. Greeley rose to reply, but was interrupted 


— 


by Messrs. Harralson, Barrow, and Brown, of 


Mississippi, who commented very severe iy upon 
the Tribune publications, for the false position 
in which it had placed them belore the public. 

[At this point there was much conlbsion and 
excitement m the House.] 

Mr. Greeley proceeded with bis remarks. He said 
that he had been charged with editing a newspaper, 
while he had been sent to Congress to discharge 
other duties. if he did tind ume to write for the 
paper with which he was connected, it did not 
prevent him discharging his duties, as a member 


of the House to which he had the honor to be- 


long. 

He believed he worged as faithfully and ear- 
nestiy as auy member, either in the House or 
ia Committee. 

Mr. McKay here interrupted Mr. Greeley. He 
said thal injustice had been done him in the Tri- 
dune pubhcation, but for all that, he approved 
of the publication, and did not doubt but that 
Mr. Greeley was actuated by other and better mo- 
tives than had been attributed to him. 

Mr. Greeley resumed and replied to the remarks 
of Mr. Root. He yielded ine Boor finally to Mr. 
Schenck, who read the publication which had ap- 
peared in the New York Tribune, in order to 
show that it was deliberately inteuded as a sneer 
wi Congress. Mr. S. asked Mr. Greeley if it was 
not a sneer. 

Mr. Greeley replied by stating that it wasa slant 
at only auch members who retused to de right. 


H not wholly passed over. 


such members as refuse to vote as the member 
from New York votes. 
Mr. Schenck stated the course which he inten- 


ded to pursue relative to his own mileage, and 


then asked Mr. Greeley jif he denominated that 


course a dishonorable one. 


@ Mr. Greeley disclaimed charging dishonor in 


suctr cases. 


Mr. Murphy then obtained the floor, when, on 
motion the committee rose. 
Mr. Vinton offered a resolution, which was 


adopted, limiting the debate on the Civil and Di- 
plomatic Appropriation bill to one hour, at the 
next sitting of the committee. 


Mr. Belcher, from the Committee on Mileage, 


subinitted a report. 


Objection was made to its reading by Mr. Ste. 


phens, which was sustained. 


Ou motion, the House adjourned. 


Friday, January 12, 1849. 
Iw Senare.—The Vice President presented 
the credentials of the Hon. James Cooper, Sena- 


tor elect from Pennsylvania, to serve for six 
years from the 4th of March next. 


A number of petitions were presented, amon 


them several for a modification of the tariff, an 
far a still further reduction in e present rates 
of postage. 


Mr. Davis. offered a resnlution instructing the 


Committee on Military Affairs to inquire into the 
expediency of extending the pension laws to sole 
diers who may have been discharged from the 
service on account of accidents or casualties. 
The resolution was adopted. 


The bill ia favor of assignees of military land 
warrants next came up for consideration. 
Mr. Westcott spoke in opposition to the bill, 


and concluded his remarks by moving s post- 


ponement of its further considesation. Adopted. 

Mr. Niles moved to make the bill providing 
for a still ſurther reduction in the present rates 
of postage the specie! order of the day for Mon- 


day next. 


On making this motion, Mr. Niles said he had 


a few remarks to make. The session, be said, 


was fast drawing to a close, and unless a more 


earnest disposition was manifested to dispose of 


business without unnecessary delay, there was 


great danger that various public measures of the 


highest importance would be partially neglected, 
onorable Senators 
well knew that during more than one session bu- 
sivess was neglecied, or postponed, until, on the 
last day, bills of great moment were either lost 


sight of, or passed’ without that due considera- 


tion their importance demanded, The bill which 
be now pressed upon the early consideration of. 
the Senate was oue in which the whole country 
felt a lively interest, and, if once taken up. could 
be dispused of in a day or two.. Mr. Niles con- 
cluded bis remaiks by anoounciug his determi 
nation to insist on early action in the matter. 
The motion of Mr. Miles was adopted. , 
On motion of Me. Atherton, the senate took 
up ihe Deficiency Appropriation Bijl. 
Various amendments were offered and dis- 
cussed. Sou, e agreed to anu others negatived. 
At amendment making an appropriation of 
six thousand dollars for purchasing sundry in- 
Strumento to continue ceriaia astrouomicel ob- 
servations, gave rise to considerable debate. 


Mr. Peerce supported the’ amendment. He 
said thatthe chiel object of these instruments 
was lo ascerlain the sun’s paraliax—a point of 
great importance for navigating purposes. 

Mr. Niles said that he was not aware under, 
what head of public service this appropriation 
could be made. 
Krain against what he termed the tranecenden- 
tal schei.es of the day. He alluded in this way 
to the Dead Sea Expioring Expedition, and said, 
that. although part of Lot’s wile had been brought 
back io this country as one of the bitter fruita of 
this expedition, stila he, for one, would not lend 
his countenance to such visionary schemes. He 
thought that scienee should be leit free, and that 
it stood in no need of government support. 

Mr. Pearce anid that Mr. Niles was once in fa- 
vor of the scheme fora light house on the stairs 
ofthe Capitol. He thought taat the appropria- 
tiun theo asked for, was as useful as ibe one 
now. 

The debate was continued. Mr. Claylon sup- 
porting ine amendment, and Messrs. Hunter aud 


oot osing it. : 
vraag. Fea iat speke. In the course of his 


He then spoke iu un ironical , 


* 
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speech he said that the remarks which be had 
made a few days ago, in reference to the views 
entertained by General Taylor in regard to the 
annexation of Cuba, had been misunderstood. 
He would now, with the indulgence of the Se. 
nate, correct what appeared to be a very general 
misapprehension. Fle had no authentic informa- 
tion in his hands; but rumor, which he deemed 
authentic, had reached him which authorizcd 
him in making the statement that Generel Tay- 
lor was decidedly in favor of annexing the island 
of Cuba to the United States. 

A vote was then taken on the amendment and 
decided in the atirmative—yeas 36, nays 10. 

The bill as amended then passed the Senate. 

The bill to settle titles and claims to lands in 
California and New Mexico, and pre-emption 
rights, was next token uo, 

Mr. Benton condemned the system embraced 
in the bill, and announced his intention to make 
a full exposition of its evils. He had prepared 
a counter-proposition, which had been sent to 
the Cierk’s desk. 

_ Ordered to be pridied, and the subject, on mo- 
tion, was postponed. 

The Senate then went into Executive session. 

Alter sitting with closed doors for some time, 
rose, and adjourned over until Monday. 


Hoose or Represenratives.—Mr. Hilliard 
gave notice that un Monday next he would intro- 
duce two bills. The first authorizing Culifornia 
ta form a government preparatory to her admis- 
sion into the Union asa State. The second es- 
tablishing the boundaries of Texas, and 10 60 do- 
ing extending them over New Mexico. 

Here the Speaker was interrogated by several 
members in regard to the first business in order. 
Ii was decided by the Speaker that the first busi- 
ness in order was the consideration of the bill 
oe for the relief of the heirs of Antonio 

acheco, wbo lost a slave during the Florida 
war. l 
The merits of the bill were discussed by 


Messrs. Stewart, of Michigan, Sawyer, Cabell, 


Burt and others. . 

Mr. Turner argued the question involved on 
the bill, but contessed that with ali tke lighte be- 
fore him, he was reatly at a loss how to vote. 

Mr. Palfrey followed. He was free to admit 
that he was at no loss to decide as to how his 
vote should be cast on this question. The biH 
was simply making an appropriation for the loss 


of property; and as he considered the doctrine 


of property in slaves not sanctioned by any laws 
huwan or divine—and not recognized vy the 
Constitution—he would vote against it. 

Mr. Palfrey was bere interrupted by Mr. Cling- 
man, who a-ked bim if the Constitution any 
where recognized property in ploughs, mules aud 
horses. 

Mr. Palfrey replied by saying, that although 
the Coustituaen did recognize property iu the af- 
ticles enumerated by the honuradle member 
from North Carolina, it did not follow by snpli- 
cation thal it recognized property in human 
beings of a particular tue. 

He said that Gen. Jesup had no right to send 
the slave Lewis to Arkansas, or to hang him, 
simply because he was vicious, and then call up- 
on ine Government to puy for Lim, even adm 
lng slaves to be property. 

Mr. Cabell asked 11 Gen. Jesup had sent ne- 
groes off ifegally,—was tt not in tne power Of go- 
veroment to put ja the plea that its officers had 
acted illegally, sud therelore refuse indemnity. 

Mr. Palfrey followed by stating that if any 
wrong bad been committed, the owner of the 
slave must find redress at the hauds of Gen. 
Jesup. - 
Mr. Morse followed, and defended the conduct 

of Gen. Jesup as agent of the Government. In 
his view of the case, the owners of the slave has 
a right io look to Government for compensation. 

On motion, the subject was laid aside to hear 
the report of the select committee appointed to 
examine Mr. Mr. Medill, Iudian Commissioner, 
on charges preferred by Mr. Clingman. 

A resolution was offered for tue Sergeant-at- 
Arms lo take into custody David Tyler, the wit- 
ness who refuses to answer. 

The subject was warmly discussed by Messrs. 
Haralson, Woodward, Brady, Joseph R. Ingersoll 
Cobb, Cabell and others, aud finally pustpoued un- 
til to-morrow. 

Mr. Cobb, of Georgia, moved to reconsider 
the vote stopping debate on the Civil and Diplo- 


matic Appropriation Bill, which was decided in 
the atirmative. 
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THE POSTAL CONVENTION, OR TREATY. 


Convention between Her Majesty and the United 
States of America for the improvement af the com- 
munications by post between their respective lerri- 
tories. 

Signed in London, December 15th, 1848. 
g 
RATIFICATION EXCHANGED IN LONDON. 

Her Majesty, the Queen oſ the United King- 
dom of Great Britain and Ireland, and the Uni- 
ted States of America, being desirous to promote 
the friendly relations existing between their re- 
spective subjects and citizens, by placing the 
communications by post between the territories 
of Her Britannic Majesty and those of the Uni- 


footing, have resolved to conclude a convention 
for ibis purpose, and have named as their pleni- 
potentiaries, that is to say :— 

Her Majesty, the Queen of the United King: 
dom of Great Britain and Irelacd, the Right Hon. 
Henry John Yiscount Palmerston, Boron Tem- 
ple, a Peer of Ireland, a memper of Her Britan- 
nic Majesty’s most honorable Privy Council, a 
member of Parliament, Knight Grand Cross of 
the most honorable Order of Bath, and Her Bri- 
tannic Majesty’s principal Secretary of State for 
Foreign Atfairs. 

And the President of the United States, by and 
with the advice and consent of the Senaté there- 
of, George Bancroft, a citizen of the United 
States, their Envoy Extraordinary and Minister 
Plenipotentiary to Her Britannic Majesty: 

Who, after having communicated to each other 
their respective full powers, found in good and 
due form, have agreed upon and concluded the 
following articles: 

ARTICLE I. There shall be charged upon let- 
ters not exceeding half an ounce in weight, con- 
veyed either by British or United States packets, 
between a port in the United Kingdom or s port 
in the United States, a uniform sea rate of eight 
pence, or sixteen cents; and such postage shall 
belong to the country by which the packet con- 
veying the lejters is turnished. 

‘ARTICLE n. There shall be charged by the 
post fice of the United Kingdom upon all lei- 
lers not exceeding half an vunce in weight, pos- 
ted in the United Kingdom and forwarded to the 
United States, or brought from the United States 


such letters shall be conveyed vy British or by 
United States packets, an inland postage rate ol 
one penny half penny. 


the United States upon all letters nut exceeding 
half an ounce in weight, posted in the United 
States and forwarded tv the United Kingdom, or 
brought irom the United Kingdom and celivered 
in the United States, whether such, letters shall 


ets, an inland postage rate of five cuts. 
ARTICLE 11.—Upun all letters posted in one 
country and delivered in- the other, these rales 
of postage both sea aud inland, shall de cou, 
bined into one rate, of which paywent in ad. 


shall, however, put be permitted to pay less than 
the whole combined rate. 

ARTICLE 1V.— With sespect to letters above 
the weight of half an ounce, each country shall 
be at liberty io employ, as regards the collection 
of the whole combined rate, the scale of pro- 
gression in Operation in ns own terrilory ior 
charging inland rate postage. 

ARTICLE Y.—1 be Uniiea States engage togrant 
to the United Kingdom the traveitin closed mails, 
ibrough the territory of the United States, of the 
correspondence and newspapers irom the United 
Kingdom to the British North American provin- 
ces, and from those provinces to the United King- 
dom, at the rate of inland pusiage to be charged 
under this convention fur letters and newspapers 
between the United Kingdom and tbe United 
States. f 
A British officer shall be permitted to accom- 
pany the closed mails during their ausit. 

ART.CLE V1.— On the other hand, Her Britannic 
Majesty engages to grant to the United States 
the transit in closed wails, through the British 
Americano provinces, of the correspondence and 
newspapers from ove part of the lerrilory of the 
United States to any otber part of the territory of 
the United States, at rates nut exceeding the rales 
of inland postage now chatged or to be bereal- 
ter charged in the North American provinces, 


ted States on a more liberal and advantageous, 


and delivered in the United Kingdom, whether 


There shail be charged by the post office of 


be conveyed by United States or by British pack- 


vance shall be optional in either country. di 


"| according to the distance such mails may be 


conveyed within the North American provinces. 
An officer of the United States shall be per- 


mitted to accompany the closed mails during 


their transit. ä 
ArricLe vi. — The United States furthér en 
gage io grant te the United Kingdom the tran- 
sit in clesed mails, through the United States, or 
through any countries where the post commu- 
nications mey be under the control or manage- 
ment of the United States, of letters and news- 
papers forwarded from the United Kingdom, its 
colonies or possessions, to any other British colo- 
ny or possession, or to any foreign country and 
from any foreign country or British colony er 
possession, to the United Kingdom, its colonies 

or pussessions. ` 

ArTICLE vin —Her Britannie Majesty enga- 
ges, on her part, to grant tothe United Siates the 
transit in closed mails, through the United King- 
dum, or through any couniry where the post com- 
munies tions may be under the control or manage- 
ment of the United Ki:.gdom, of letters and newe- 
papers forwarded from the United States, their 
colonies or possessions, to any other colony or 
possession of the United States, or (o any ſo- 
reign country, snd from any foreign country or 
from any colony or possession of the United 
States, to the United States, their colonies or 
possessions. 

Articie 1x.—When letters shall be forwarded 
in closed mails under the stipulations of articles 
v., vi., VIL., or vii., of the present Convention, 
the payment to be made to the post office of the 
United Kingdom or of the United States, as the 
case may be, shall be made by the ounce, accom 
ding to the net weight of the letters, at two Fates 
to the ounce, with the addition of 25 per cent. om 
the amount of postage, io compensate the Joss that 
would otherwise be sustained by this mode of com- 
putation. i 

ARTICLE x.—The country which sends or re- 
ceives closed mails through the other, is to ren- 
der an account of the letters and newspapers 
sent or received in such closed matis, and to ne- 
count to such country for the postage due thereon. 

ARTICLE xi—Letlers posted in tne United 
States, addressed to foreign countries, and inten- 
ded to pass in transit through the United King- 
dom, shall be delivered to the British Post office 
free of all United States pustuge, whether pack- 
et or inland, and letters from foreign countries, 
addressed to the United States, passing in trangit 
through the United Kingdom, shall be delivered 
to the Uuited States post office (ree of all British 
postage, whether packet or inlané. 

In the case of those countries to which letters 
cannot be furwarded, unless the British postage 
be paid in advance, such British postage shall be 
collected in the United States, (in addition to the 
United States rates of postage) and accounted 
lor to the British post office. . 

In the case of those countries to which letters 
cannot be forwaided unless the United States 
postage be paid in advance, such United States 
postage shall be collected in the United Kingdom, 
(in addition te the British postage) aud accounted 
for to the United States post oflice. 

_ARTICLE x11-—The rate of postage to he taken 
by the British post office upon letters arriving | 
the United Kingdom from the United States, ei- 
ther by British or United Siates packets, and to 
be forwarded through the United Kingdom to co- 
lunies or possessions of the United Kingdom or 
of the United States, or to foreign countries, and 
vice versa, shall be the same as the rate which is 
now or may hereafter be taken by the British 
post cfice upon letters to or Irom such colonies 
of possessions, or foreign countries respectively, 
when posted at the port of arrival, or delivered 
atthe port of departure of the packets convey 
ing the mails between tbe United Kingdom aud 
the United States. ; e 

The above postage is irrespective of and beyond 
the inland rate \o-be taken in the United States 
upon such letters, if posted or delivered therein, 
uccording to the stipulations of Art. 1. of this 
Convention; and also irrespective of, aud beyond 
the sea rate upon sueh letters, payuble according 
to the stipulations of Art. 1. 

‘Ihe rate of postage to be taken by the United 
States post office upon letters arriving in the Uni- 
led States either by British or United Stoles 
packeis from the United Kingdom, aud to be 
lor u arued through the United States to the colo- 
nies or possessions of the United States or of the 
United Kingdom, or to those territories which 
according toe laws of the Unitedi States are 
beyond ine Jimits of their established post routes, 


be the same as the rate which is now or wa 
hereafter be, taken by the United States post of- 
fice upon letters conveyed, whether by sea or 
Jand, to or from such colonies, possessions, terri- 
tories, or foreign countries respectively, when 
posted at the port of arrival or delivered at the 
port of departure of the packets conveying the 
mails between the United States and the United 
Kingdom. | 
The above postoge is irrespective of and be- 
yond the inland rate to be tsken in the United 
Kingdom upon such letters if posted or delivered 
therein according to the stipulations of Article 
II. of this Convention, and also irrespective of 
and beyond the sea rate put upon such lettera, 
payable according to the stipulations of Article 1. 
There shall be excepted from the above stipu- 
lations letters and newspapers passing through 
the United Kingdom to and from France, as to 
which certain rates are fixed by the Postal Con- 
vention existing between thal country and the 
United Kingdom. But the two contracting par- 
ties agree to invite France to enter into commu- 
nication with them, without loss of time, in or- 
der to effect such arrangements for the convey- 
ance of letters and newspapers, and closed 
mails, through the territories of the Uuited 
Kingdom, of the United States, and of France, 
respectively, as way be must conducive to the 
interesis of the three countries. 


ARTICLE xin.—Letiers posted in the United 
States, addressed to the British North American 
Provinces, and vice versa, when not conveyed by 
sea, shall be charged according to the rates of 
postage which are now, or which shall hereafter 
be, in operation in the United States, and in the 
Briteh North Americau Provinces for inland 
letters. 

ARTICLE xiv.—Upon all letters posted in the 
United States and aduressed to the British North 
American Provinces, and vice versa, the rates of 
postage fixed by the preceding article shall be 
combined into one rate, of which payment in 
advance shall be optional, both in the United 
Siates and in the British North American Pro- 
vinces. Ii shall, however, out be permitted to 
be jess than the whole rate. 


ARTICLE Xv.—The rates to be taken on news- 
papers published in the Unned Kingdom, wien 
conveyed between the United Kingdom and the 
United States, either by British or United States 

sackets, shall be one penny tor each newspaper 
in the United Kingdom, aud two cents in the U. 
States. Conversely no bigher charges than tbose 
above stated, shall be made by the British or by 
the Uunen States, post - oflice, on newspapers pub- 
Jished io the Unuined States, enber when des- 
patched frum the country or when delivered in 
the United Kingdom. ö 

There shail ve no accounts between the two 
offices lor the transmission of newspapers. Each 
othce shall retain the postage it shali wave char- 
ged, according lo the preceding stipulations. 

ARTICLE XvVi.— | be rate of postage to be char- 
ged iu the United Kingdom upon bewspapers to 
and frum the Uniteu States, passing ju transit 
through the United Kingdom, shall be one penuy 
for euch newspaper, except where a bower rate 
is provided by any treaty between tbe United 
Kingdow aud a tureign country ; and the rate of 
pustage to be charged in the U. States on news- 
pu pers tq aud from the United Kingdom, passing 
In transit tbrough the United States, shall be 
two cents fur cach newspaper. 


 . ARTICLE XVII. Periodical works, not of daily. 
publicutiuus, posted in the United Kingdom or in 
the U. States, may be furwarded lrou vne coun- 
try to fhe other, enher by British or U. States 
packets by means of the two offices, uuder the 
fuliowing coudiions, viz s— 

Ast. ‘lbere shall be no accounts between the 
two offices jor the traususission of such works; 
each office shall retain the pustage it shull have 
charged. 

Quu. They must be sent in bands or covers 
open at the sides or end, so thateabey may be 
easily examined. 

3ru. They shall be in every respect sybject to 
the conditions prescribed by the laws and regu- 
lations øt both couviries. The rates to be levied 
iv Great Britain, os well on the above mentioned 
works addressed to the United States, as those 
from the Uuiled States addressed to G. Britain, 
aud shall be as lollows 

lst. For every work not exceeding two ounces 
in weight,one penny. 

2d. For every work above two ounces in 
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weight, and not exceeding three ounces, six 


y | pence. 


3d. For every work above three ounces in 
weight, and not exceeding four ounces, eight 
pence. g 

4th. And for every ounte above four, up to 
sixteen ounces, (the limits imposed on the trans- 
mission of such articles by the British office,) wo 
pence additional; every fraction of an ounce be- 
ing reckoned a full ounce. 

The rates to be levied by the post office of the 
United States on similar works addressed to or 
coming from the United States, shall not exceed 
the rates charged in the United Kingdom. 

Arricie xvi. Printed pamphlets, not exceed - 
ing the weight of 8 ounces, posted in the United 
Kingdom, or in the United States, may be for- 
warded from one country to the other, either by 
British or United States packets, by means of 
the (wo offices, at the same rates and under the 
same conditions as those fixed for periodical 
works by article xvn. 

ARTICLE xix lu consideration of two cents, 
U. S. currency, not being precisely equivalent to 
one penny sterling, the British post office shall 
account to the United States post office at the 
rate of four hundred and eighty four cents to the 
pound sterling; and the-. United States post affice 
shall account to the British post office at the rate 
of four hundred and eighty cents to the pound 
sterling. : 

ARTICLE xx. In case of war between the two 
nations the mail packets of the two offices shall 
continue their navigation without impediment or 
molestation, until six weeks after a notification 
shall have bren made on the part of either of the 
two governments, and delivered to the other, 
that the setvice is lo be discontinued, in which 
case they shall be permitted to return freely, 
and under special protection, to their respective 
ports. Se 

ARTICLE -xx1—The forms in which the ac- 
counis between the respective post offices, fur 
the transmission and conveyance of letters, are 
to be made out, the time and mode in which 


payment shall be made by either post office to 


the other, together with the other measures ef 
detail arising out of the stipulations of the pre- 
sent Convention, shall be settle’ between the 
British post office and the post office of the Uni- 
ted States, as svon as possible after the exchange 
of the ratification of the present Convention. 
it is agreed thet the measures of detail men- 
tioned in the present article, may be modified by 
the two post offices, whenever, by mutual con- 
sent, those offices shali be decided that euch mo- 
-dificatien would be beneficial to tbe post office 
service of the two countries. = 
ARTICLE Xx11.—The present eonvention is con- 
cluded tur au sndeficite period. li cannot be an- 
uulled by either of the two governments, except 
alter the expiration of @ year’s notice given to 
the other goveroment. 
ARTICLE-*Xu1.—The present convention shall 
be rated by Her Britannic Majesty, and by the 
President of the United States, by and wiih the 
advice aid consem.of the Senate thereof, and 
the ratification shall be exchanged at London, 
within three months of the date hereof. It shall 
eome into operation as soon as possible after the 
exchange of the ratifications. - 
in witness whereol the respective plenipoten- 
tiaries have signed the same, and having affixed 
thereto the seals of their arms. 
Done at London, the fifteenth day of Decem- 
ber, in the year of our Lord, one thousand eight 
hundred and forty-eight. 
x. s.] PALMERSTON, - 

11.5. Geurcs BANCROFT. 
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Notice to the Public and Instructions to Postmasters. 
1. A postal treaty has been entered into be- 
tween Great Britain and the United States, pla- 


tries, the mail packets of each Government and 
ine postage charges, upon an equal and recipro- 
cal looting. i 

11. Letters posted or charged in the United 
‘States willbe rated at a hall ounce to the single 
letter, over a half and pot exceeding an ounce 
as a double letter, over an ounce and not exceed- 
ing an ounce and a half as a treble leiter, and so 
on, each half ounce or lractional excess constitu- 
ting a rate. In England the half ounce limits 
the single letter, the full oyoce the double letter, 
but on letters excecding the ounce and not ex- 
ceeding two ounces four rates are charged; also, 
on letters exceeding two ounces and not exceed- 


cing the correspondence between the two coun- 
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ing three ounces, six rates are charged; that is, 
two rates are imposed for each excess over an 
ounce. 

III. The single rate to be charged on each fet- 
ter posted: in the United States, addressed to any 
place in-Great Britain or Ireland, is 24 cents, the 
double rate 48 cents, the triple rate 72 cents, and 
so on according to the United States scale of pro- 
gression in weight.—See No. 2. 

IV. Like single, double, triple, &c., rates will 
be collected on each letter according to its 
weight, which is posted in Great Britain or Íre- 
land without being prepaid, and is received at any 
office in the United States for delivery. 5 

V. Said postage on letters going to any place 
in Great Britain or Ireland may be prepaid, if 
the whole amount is tendered at the office in the 
United States, where mailed, at the option of 
the sender. . i 

VI Newspspers may be mailed at any office 
in the United States to any place im the United 
Kingdom on the pre-payment of 2 cents, and may, 
on receipt from any place in Great Britain or 
Ireland, be delivered at any office in the United 
States on payment of 2 cents. Note.—Each go- 
vernment is to charge 2 cents on each newspa- 
per. These are to be sent in bands or covers, 
open at the sides or ends, and to contain no man- 
uscript whatever. 

VII. On each pamphlet to be sent to any place 
in the United Kingdom, and on each pamphiet 
received therelrum, ‘here is to be pre-paid in ihe 
first place, and charged and collected in the se- 
cond, one cent for each ounce in weight, or a 
fractional excess of an ounce. ‘hese are to be 
sent in bands or covers, open al the ends or sides, 
20 as readily io be examined, and to contain no 
manuscript whatever. 

VIII. On setters addressed to any place in Bri- 
tish North America, not to be conveyed by sea, 
there shall be charged a pustage equal to tue Uni- 
ted States postage and the Province postage come 
bined; but, as this Department is not yet infuse 
med of the British province rates, the Uniteu 
States postage to the lines will be charged, and 
pre-payment thereof required, until the details 
ure ascertained and seltied, as required by the 
Qlst article of the treaty. United States postage 
on newspapers to Canada aud other British pro- 
vinces is tu de pre-paid, l 

IX. On letters to be sent to any foreign coun- 
try of British pussession, and mailed lor that 
purpose io any post othee in the isluud of Great 
Britain, there must be prepaid, if sent by a Bri- 
tush packet, 5 cents the single rate, and if by an 
American packet, 21 cents—to be doubled, trie 
pled, &c., accordihg to weight. i 

X. On letters received Irom foreign countties 
or- English. pussessions, through the London or 
any other post office in Great Britain, to be de- 
livered in the United States, the foreign and Bri- 
tish postage is to be prepaid, and what remains 
to be collected on delivery bere in such cases is 
simply the United States pustage—5 cents, sın- 
gle, it brought by a British packet; 21 cents if 

rought by an American packet; 40 cenie if 
such letters ere delivered at San Francisco, As- 
toria, or any other place in the territory of the 
United States on the Pacific, when brought to an 
Atlantic port by a Britwh steamship; und 56 
cents if brought by an American steawship. 
Kl. Oo Briush or foreign letters received in 
the United States to be forwarded to the West 
ladies by American packets, or any place on the 
Gult. of Mexico, to Gnagres, or Panama, in the 
United States maile, the single postage charge 
will de (as the Briti-h postage and the postage 
arising in its transit to Great Britain must be 
prepaid) 12} cents if to Havana, 20 cents if to 
any other piace in the West ladies or on (he 


- 


— 


‘| Guit of Mexico, or :o Chagres; 30 cents if to 


Panama, with 16 cents added if biougtitto the 
United States from Great Britain in au Ameri- 
can packet. ö 

XII. Care is to be taken to see that all Ame- 
rican postage on letters from Huvana, from other 
places iu the Gulf of Mexico, trom our Pacitic 
possessions, and from the British North Ameti- 
can proviaces,-is paid in the United States be- 
fore the same is despatched by mail to Great 
Britain. , 

Xili. Newspapers for countries beyond Great 
Britain may be sent on the pre-payment of two 
cenis each—also pamphiets as stipulated under 
No. 7—aod newspapers and pamphlets received 
from countries beyond Great Britain are to be 
delivered on payment of the two cents for each 
newspaper, aud one ccni per ounce in weight of 
each pamphiet. 
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XIV. Postmasters are cautioned to write on 
their post-bills opposite each entry of a foreign 

letter, newspaper or pamphlet, posted by them, 
respectively, the word foreign,“ the better to 
enable the postnrasters of New York and Boston, 
and any others that may be designated, to make 
a separate quarterly report of tbe amount of fo- 
reien postage. | 7 | 

XV. The postmasters of Boston and N. York 
will be speciully instructed as to the closed 
mails contemplated by the treaty, the mode of 
keeping their accounts of foreign postage, and of 
mailing and scknowledging receipt of foreign 
matter. C. Jouns ox, Postmaster General. 

Post Office Department, 

Jan. 8, 1849. 


Reporr or rue Finsr Assistant POSTMASTER 
GexeRraL.— The great length of this very valua- 
ble document forbids its publication entire at this 
time, which is the more regretted as its recom- 
mendations are not in secordance with those of 
the Postmaster General, but in favor of a reduc- 
tion of the rate of postage. It will be remem- 
bered that Major Hobbie, not long since, went to 
Europe for the purpose of collecting information 
relative to the Foreign Post Offices, with the view 
of remedying the defects in our system. The 
extracts made have reference principally to the 
information thus obtained, the report of which 
was communicated to Congreas on the 22ad De- 
cember last, in conformity to a resolution of the 
House of Representatives: 


Uxtronx Curar Fostace.—When in London, 
in 1847, 1 met with Rowland Hill. The explana- 
tions of the principles and operations of the pen- 
ny-postage reform on several interesting points, 
by its ſounder, drew my mind with increased 

-earnesiness to the consideration of a uniform 
rate and the reduction of postage. 

_ The principal of a unilorm rate of postage in 
England is sustained by the following argument : 
An average rate that will defray the cost of 
transportation on the short routes, will, in the 
aggregate, defray the whole cost of transporta- 
tion, tor the whole service consists in their re- 
spective localities of short routes. The long 
routes are made up by the connection or combi- 
Nation merely of the short routes. Thal cir- 
cumstance causes no additional expense; conse- 
quently there is no reason, looking to cost of 
transportation as the only element of postage, 
fur making any additional or further charge 
upon letters conveyed over the long distances. 
That is a rule of easy applicatiou to Great 
Britain, and which works out there, as its na 
tural result, cheap postage; for having on an 
area of 116,700 square miles a population of 
27,000,000, pretty equally diffused und pervaded 
by an active commereial and manufacturing busi 
ness, it bas no unproductive routes, and produces 
a large correspondence to sustain a limited sys- 


tem of mail conveyance. But the most impor- 


tant circumstance Js, thal in reducing their pos- 
tage from high rates to a low and uniform one, 
they changed its nature from that of a tex, 
which it had been previously, (yielding a nei 
revenue to the Crown nearly equal to $8,000,- 
000 anocally,) to that of lreitzht, or the price 
merely of transportation, including delivery, 
&c. Now, with us the proportions are rever- 
sed. Our population, assumed to be 20, 000, 000 
at this time, is spread over an area, within the 
organized States, of 1,199,000 square miles. 
We have consequently nuwerous unproductive 
routes, wany of which yield a revenue less (han. 
the half of their cost. Thie circumstance, aud 
the fact that the postage on newspapers lana to 
pay the cost of their transportation by about one- 
third, and that this item ol expense and the cost 
of transporting franked matter through the 
mails are cast Upon the postage assessed upon 
charged letters, give to our postage the charac- 
ter of a tax. Make such disposition of the 
burdens | have referred to as will ‘relieve poe- 
tage of this character; change its nature as 
they did in Englanu to that of freight; reduce it 
to the single element of transpurtation; then 
we mey successiully emulate thé example of 
England in postage reform, relying on the more 
elastic energies of a young and growing poeopie 
to make up lor the disadvantages of greater terri- 
tory and less population. 


Jy and friendly correspondence in proportion 
to numbers; and growlb and developement will 


Ye’ augment the amount of business letters. 


We heve a counterae | 
ting advantage in possessing a much larger fami- | 


I am well satisfied, from a general estimate, that 
the surplus cost of the unproductive routes, the 
expense of transporting newspapers beyond what 
the postage upon them defrays, and the amount 
that free matter would come to if charged with 
postage, could not be less, al the most moderate 
calculation, than one million of dollars. The 
official correspondence of the departments of 
the Government, including Congress, is the pub 
lic’s correspondence. Why should not the pub- 
lic pay for as an individual pays for his? It is 
the duly of the Government to the citizen to es- 
tablish and maintain routes under a great variety 
of circumstances, notwilbstanding they may be 
unproductive, as a portion of that guardianship 
and protection that his allegiance entitles him to; 
and public policy requires that that the diffusion 
of public intelligence rough the circulation of 
newspapers be so cheapened as tu be placed with- 
in the reach of all. But is it just (hat this should 
be done at the exclusive expense of a class of 
citizens who have no more interest in the matter 
than the sest of the public? 

Supposing Congress sold provide some other 
way for raising this 51, 000.000 than by asses- 
sing it as a lax exclusively on the postage- 
payers of private correspoudence, then what 
would be required would be a leties-pastage re- 
venue equal to the actual cost of the transpor. 
tauon of letters, of the amount indicated ir the 
following eetimate: Assume the expendilures ol 
the department at the amount of last year; pul, 
for easier statement, at a round sum. I am 
aware there is lo be an increase for mail ser- 
vice, bul there are special items of expenditure 
lor last year sufficient, with the savings in the 
middle section, to make ihe sum here slated au- 
awer, viz: $4,400,000. 


Appropriation by Congress for the object 

stated 91,000, 000 
Newspaper postage noi quite equal tu that 

of lust year, us something of a decline 

may be apprehended n 750,000 
Then thgre remains tor letter postage to 

produce 2.650, 000 


Total 4.400, 000 


Now, the inquiry arises, how can this rate of 
letter postage be reduced and furnish this aonual 
amount of 52. 650,000 ? The answer | am well 
persuaded, is to be found in the data which our 
own experience in this very matter furnishes. 

But it may be satisfactory to show what effect 
upon revenue the seauction of the rate of postage 
has bad in Great Britaio, as well as in the Uni 
ted States. In Great Britain, the former high 
rates averaged 7d. per single letter. | 


This produced an annual revenue in the Inet year 
of their operation, 1529, of £2,390,763 10 14 
The present rate ie 1d...uniform, > f 
and tbe revenue it produced the 
first year, 1440, was 1,369,604 5 2 
Loss of re venue 8 1.021, 159 4 11; 
Equal to 54.642.410 72. 

Here is a reduction in rate of 86 per cent., 
causing a decline in the aggregate of 42 7-10 per 
cent. After a lupse of seven yesrs there still 
remains a decline of revenue of 4386. 755 15s. 
Ojd., equal to $1,871,897 83, or 10 1-5 per cent. 
Tue decline in net is muob greater than in their 
gross revenue—and | take this occasion to state 
that the whole mail packet service of Great Bri- 
tain, as well the home as the foreign, is charged 
to the admiralty, aud not tu.the post office. lo 
the publications of the day, this large item of 
mail expenditure 18 omitted. Consequently, an 
exaggerated net. balance is exhibited in their 
post office statements. The net revenue of 1847 
was but £67,459 3s. 8d., after deducting the coat 
of their steam packet as well as other mail 
transportation. Jam gratified in being able to 
state, that our own experinents furnish demon- 
strations in favor of low postage of a decidedly 
more encouraging character in respect to reve- 


nue. Prior to 1845 letter postage in the United’ 


States stood at various rates, averaging on the 
reapective amounts they yielded 14} cents the 
single letter. The revenue they produced—I 
speuk of letter postage revenue only—the last 
ear of their operation, 1845, was $ 3,660,181 38 
vetage was reduced in our present 
five and ten cent rates; the first 
year’s revenue of which, 1846, was 2,881,697 74 
Loss in revenue $778,483 64 
Being a reduction of 21 1-5 per cent. 


Now, the reduction in rate that produced this 


decline was 563 per cent., the present five and 
ten cent rotes being averaged at 64 cents per let- 
ter, according to a calculation (made on ratber 
imperfect data to be sure) of the several amounts 
yielded by those rates respectively. The de- 
eline in revenue here is less, in proportion to (he 
reduction of the rate, than it is in England, by 
some 6 or 8 per cent. The next year’s revenue, 
1847, realized an advance upon that of 1846 of 
10 3 5 per cent.; 5 per cent. represents the gene- 
ral progressive growth of the depsriment, as it 
does the ratio of increase in the population of 
the United States; and there was, consequently, 
a recovery from the first year’s fall of revenue 
to the extent of 52 per cent. But this ceased 
with the second year; for the increase of the re- 
venue of 1848 over that of 1847, is but ia the 
ratio of the general increase of the department 
—about 5 per cent. It is still $309,877 28 lese 
than the revenue of 1845. The foregoing state- 
ment is of letter postage exclusively. 


We have seen that 564 per cent. of reduction 
‘of the postage rate canses a decline of 21 1-5 per 
cent. in the revenue. A uniform 5 cent rate is 
21 per cent. less than the present rates, averaged 
at 6 cents. The reduction in the revenue that. 
21 per cent. reduction in rate would produce 
would be. according to the foregoing propor- 
tions, 7 9-10 per cent.; and this proportion de 
ducted from last year’s revenue would leave 
93,085,630 08. This is $435,630 08 more reve- 
nue for the next vear than the preceding table 
calls for, snd shows that the rate is higher then 
what the principles of low pustage bere as 
require. If Congress appropriates for postage on 
free malter only, or merely abolishes the frank- 
ing privilege, (he rate could be put at 5 cents 
uniform postage ; but this would still involve @ 
tax upon the letter-postage payer to meet the 
surplus expense of conveying newspapers and 
of the unproductive routes. 

A uniform 3 cent rate is 521 per cent. less 
than our present rates, and that per centage, ac- 
cording to the scale of reduction exhibited by 
the operations of 1845-46. will cause a decline 
of revenue of 19 4-5 per cent. 


The rerenũo of last year $3,850,304 10 
Reduced 19 4-5 per cent. 663.360 21 
Leaves a letter-postage revenue of $2,696,943 89 


Two millions six hundred and fifty thousand 
dollars is the amount desired. This demonstrates 
thata three cent uniform rate is sufficient, aad 
barely sufficient, to raise an adequate amount of 
letter-postage revenue, provided it ie relieved of 
ali charges and burdens beyond that of the cost 
of transport of letters, including their delivery 
and other incidents. 


As to a 2 cent rate, it is apparent, according to 
the tests of all our experience, that it would not 
yield the desired amount of revenue. Twocents 
is a trifle less than the English penny, according 
io the legal standard of the relative value of Bri- 
tish and American coin. And, in view of tbeir 
advantages, especially in their high rates of for- 
eign and transit postages, which average, proba- 
bly, 20 cents per letter, and amounted, in 1847, 
to $3,023 976, we achieve a much more arduous 
undertaking, if successful, with the 3 cent rate, 
than was accomplished by the British experiment. 
Considering the vastness of our territory and the 
magnitude of our system of mails, and tne still 
greater extent to which it must be carried, 3 
cents here will be a far cheaper rate in compari- 
son io service performed, than 1 penny in Eng- 
land. i 

There is one point not touched on in the fore, 
going calculations—the possibility that the pre- 
sent commissions io postmasiers, when tasi on 
the reduced amount of revenue, may not give 
sufficient compensation. But in respect to that, 
we can do as deſore — wan and see. There will 
probably be a recovery on the second year from 
the fall of revenue of the first ycar, giving a 
proportion of increase beyond that of the regular 
growth of the depariment. Aud this may then 
atford the means oi enlarging the commissions if 
it shall be found necessary. 


The same policy commends a uniform rate for 
newspapers, which ] would put at our lowest de- 
nomination of coin—one cent the single newspaer o 
per, not to exceed two ounces in weight, wiere . 
regularly issued to subscribers. Transient news 
papers and pamphlets 1 would charge with the 
letter rate, if reduced to three cents, with this 
restriction in all cases, that the weight of the 
newspaper be limited to two ounces and the 


pemphiet to zhree ounces, with power to the 
Fostmaster General to classify Small periodica! 
pamphlets issued to subscribers with newspapers. 


Our sea postage rates are confused and multi- 
famous. There isa 6 cents postage on private 
ship letters if delivered at the port, and 2 cents 
in addition to inland, if addressed elsewhere. 
There is a 10 cents packet rate for the West In- 
dia Islands, or islands in the Gulf of Mexico, and 

a specific rate of 12: cents for letters to and from 
Havana; and then there is a 20 cents rate to 
Chagres, 30 cents to Pana ns, and 40 cents to 
Astoria or other places on the Pacific within the 
territory of the United States; and finally, there 
is the 24 cents packet rate to the European ports. 
And the matter is made more complex by sub- 
Jeeting some of these rates to the additional 
charge of inland postage, and relieving others 
from it. Let all sea-going letters pay one uni- 
form rate; the same whether conveyed by pri- 
vate ship or Government packet, whether from 
or to the purt or an interior post office. It is im- 

portani that the power should be possessed by the 

ecutive of arrangmg with foreign countries 
unifocm transit rates of postage, with the privi- 
lege of pre-paying. hitst it would promote 
convenience to have international arrangements 

that would allow of optional payment in either 
country, on the direct correspondence between 
them, still that is not indispensable. But in res- 
pect to correspondence between two countries 
that must be conveyed across the territory of a 
third nation, there must be an international ar- 
rangement between that third eountry and one 
of the others, to enable the letter to reach its 
destination, unless the party hasan agent in the 
„ country to pay at least the transit 
age. 

The superaddition of rates should -be avoided. 
Let the ship postage pay from its departure and 
to its destination wherever it may be in the Uni- 
ted States. Its so much more satisfactory to 
the parties to know familiarly, ia a stated amount, 
what the whole charge is; and the simplification 
of the accounts is alone a sufficient reason. 


If Government retains the prerogative of ex- 
clusive mail conveyanee, it must provide for the 
transportation of unpaid as well as pre-paid mat- 
ter. But it is wise to induce the pre-payment of 
postage. Ii better adjusts the expenditure be- 
tween the parties; it simplifies the accounts, and 
lessens the labor of postmasters. Therefore, a 
postage of twice the amount of the prepaid rate 
should be imposed en the letters of those who, 
instead of paying it themselves, put the Govern- 
ment to the trouble of collecting it of the other 
party. This might be modified somewhat, the 

delter to adapt it io our coin. On newspapers, 
it is preferable to have the postage paid ai the 
office of delivery, for the support of which, ina 
vast number of cases, the commission on news- 
paper postage is indispensable. l 

Newspapers.—The practice of the English post 
office iurnishes no regulation suitable for this 
country, as to the mode of mailing newspapers 
and accounting for their postage. There Gov- 
ernment receives ils remuneration for conveving 
newspapers io the mail, in a stamp duty of one 
penny on each vewspaper; and as every news- 
paper published pays the stamp, it is immaterial 
what number of them is placed in the mails. 
Foreign newspapers are subject to specific post- 
age rates, varying {rum $d. lo 4d., but these are 
mailed as letters. They impose also a specific 

stage of Id. on newspapers handed into an of- 

ce to be delivered irom the same; but this 
amounts to what it was intended for—a prohibi- 
Uon, io prevent publishers irom using the penny 
post ae their carriers. In France, newspaper 
postage is 4 centimes (four-fiths uf a cent) un a 
sheet of small dimensions, and it must be pre- 
paid. in Germany, it is one-quarter of the let- 
tor rates for tho distance, according lo weight. 


Transient newspapers should be mailed and 
forwarded as letters. As io those regularly is- 
sued tl. rough the mails to sybseribers, a plan 
should be devised that will enaole an account of 
them to be kept and checked, but which will 
not subject them to be overhauled singly for the 

ves of making out each despateh oi the mail. 
The practice of calling oo pubisshers for a hst 
of the number of papers sent by them to each 
post office, has become obsolete, from their no- 
giect aod refusal to furnish it. 1 beg leave to 
suggest the following regulations: Every posi- 
master, where a newspaper is pub.ished, shouid, 
ia the course of the fret montb uf each quarter, 


have a special agd mioute mailing of all news- ' tare as well as postage. The English mail con- 
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papers sent from it, made at least once, thouzh 
at the hazard of losing despatch by the outgoing 
mails of the day on which this mailing is done, 
for the purpose of taking a full list of the news- 
papers sent, giving the names of the post offices, 
alphabetically arranged, and the number of news- 
papers sent (o each, with the frequency of their 
issues, whether weekly, somi-weekly, tri-weekly, 
or six times a week. As the resuit of this, a 
voucher of newspapers sent should be transmit- 
ted to the Auditor of the department, soon after 
the expiration of the first month of each quarter. 
Every office in the United States should, imme- 
diately after the expiration of the first month of 
each quarter, send a voucher of newspapers re- 
ceived, showing the number of newspapers re 
ceived thereat, and the post office fram which re- 
ceived, alphabetically arranged, with an addition 
al statement exhibiting what namber are deliver- 
ed free, and what are refused to be taken out, 
giving the names of those refusing, and the 
names and offices of those receiving fiee. As the 
postage is to be taken at the commencement for 
the enlire quarter, these reporis will enable a 
complete account to be kept upon returns from 
the sending and receiving postmaster, checking 
upon sach other, of the whole newspaper pos- 
tage for the quarter. The additional statement 
will enable credit to be given the receiving post- 
master for the number of free and refused news- 
papers. By this means, the overhauling of the 
newspapers before each depirture of the mail 
will be avoided, except on one Cay in each quar- 
ter. Carefully prepared blanks should be provi- 
ded for the above returns; and blank notices, to 
be filled up and sent in by each postmaster, that 
he has no newspaper return either kiod to 
make, whenever that is the case. ‘Ina newspa- 
per postage journal or journals in the Auditor's 
office, or in the dead ſeiter buresu, newspaper 
returns could be duly collated and ready for com- 
parison on the coming in of the postmaster's 
monthly vouchet om quarterly return. And with 
said quarterly return should be sent-an additional 
voucher of newapepers sent; also, of newspa- 
pers received, where newspapers have been sent 
or received during the quarter, in addition to 
those already reported. 
Mail Contrects.—In France and Germsny they 
are made at fixed prices: being in France, a 
certain allowance for each horse and each driver 
for each six miles of travel; and in Germany 
an allowance per mile for the ordinary service, 
with a share of the profit on extra work, and 
a nommal allowance for each horse kept and 
used, which, however, is afterwards modified 
according to circumstances, so as to be sufficient 
lo pay expenses and give a proper rate of in- 
terest on capital and gratuities to postillions that 
are very specially provided for in their arrange- 
ments, even to the item of * bee money.” Con- 
tracts are given, with sureties for faithful pers 
formance, and for a certain term of years, vary- 
ing from four to six. On the Continent, pas- 
sengers are conveyed by the Post Departments. 
Not so m Great Britain; that is there exclu- 
sively (he business of the mail contractors. On 
tbe principal routes, the department obtains the 
coaches o one set of contractors, the coach- 
builders ; and the service of horsing the coaches 
and conveying the mails in them of snother, 
called the mail contractors, wath privilege to 
tbem to convey a limited number of passengers 
at their own profit. Contracts in Great Britain 
ere Jet on full competition, and fora term of 
years, but do not expire at tbe time set, unless 
the depertment or the contractor gives three 
months previous notiee. Nor does it cease at 
apy subsequent time, but upon such notice, ex- 
cept in cane the death of the contractor, or 
ite annulment by the Postmaster General for 
default, disobedience of orders, or insolvency, 
which can be ordered at any time for hoe 
causes. The highest contract price fur building 
and keeping coaches in repair was, in 1847, 
13-16d per single mile; the lowest 43. 64d. per sin- 
gle mile. Ibu would amount, ai the maximum, 
to $16 84 per mile per annum, daily service, and 
atthe miuimum, to $9 89 per miie per souum 
daily service. The cuntract prices lor horsiug 
anu conyoyinag die. mails varied irom 0 to 6d. per 
stugie mie. Competition for the business ol 
transporting travel bas reuuced the average 
price of eoach servise below that of their burse 
or cart posis, aad much below what similar 
transportation costs oa the Continent; but then 
ia France aud Germany the department de- 
rives revenues on such routes frum passenger 
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tracts are of the same general character with 
ours. The duties of the contractors and the 
powers of the Postmaster General are stated 
with much more particularity. For instance, it 
is stipulated that one leam of horses shall not 
be driven so far as to become necessary to water 
them, and that a coachman shall not be cnn- 
fined to a single stage, but shall drive ss ereat 
an extent of the road as the Postmaster Gene- 
ral shall prescribe. The power of ordering the 
dismissal of sdriver, which is reserved in our 
contracts, isextended in theirs to the horses and 
every part of the establishment. They reserve 
to the Postmaster General the power of sub- 
slituting snother contraetor for cause, without 
annulling the contract, of charging expenses in- 
curred in procuring substitute. service, and of 


forfeiting the pay accruing since the last pay 


day, where a contractor has been in default and 
dismissed. The contracts for the rural posts, and 
other inferior service, are made by the surveyor 
of the district and in his name, acting in behsif 
of the Postmaster General. A right of appeal 
is given to the Postmaster General from the de- 
cisions of the surveyor against the contractor, 
udder the reserved powers in the contract. I do 
not see that the power to make deductions in the 
nature of a fine for delays and failure, as is dons 
in our contracts, is given in the Enzlish math 
contracts. It is specially reserved i the Ger- 
man contracts, aud the fines are appropriated to 
the post poor fund. In France the punishment 
is to place the driver who falls behind his time, 
at the foot of the roll, which is kept of all dri- 
vers, with a view to their promotion; and if the 
fault continues, reduce him to a route yielding 
an inferior compensation. 

It would be an improvement to have the cons 
tracts, instead of terminating all at one time in 
each section, to end on different years, so that 
an entire service of one quarter of the Union 
may not be left to the hazards incident to a new 
set-of contraciors. 

City Posts —An immense post office business is 
done in London and Paris in transporting letters 
from one part of tne city to another. Four hundred 
and fifty letter carriers are employed in Paris, 
and as my memoranda show, thirteen hundred. 
and sixty-seven in London, (at a pay from 153. 
to 30s. sterling per week,) besides superinicn. 
dents, surveyors, inspectors, clerks, sorters, sub- 
sorters, and messengers, connected with the 
same branch of service. Ít is estimated that the 
number of letters ia circulation in the delivery 
of London, exclusive of those of the general 
post, was, in 1847, over thirty-three millions. 
Ii is a great mistake which some bave fallen in- 
to, that this service is done without charge to 
ihe citizen. He pays as much postage fora lei- 
tior conveyed from one street to the next ia Laue 
don ss from Land's bud to the Orkneys, vize 
one penny. In Paris the city postage was, in 
1847, three sous. Letters are delivered ten 
limes a day in London, and from six to two in 
iu environs, extending twelve miles from ths 
General Posi office. In Paris the deliveries are 
made seven times a day. A complicated aod 
exieugsive organization is devoted to this business, 
embracing sub-vilices, receiving-bouses, and ace 
celerators, From it a large revenue is derived, 
and u 16 further used to collect letters for the 
general post, and to deliver the letiers which 
have come through the mails wuhout auy addi- 
tiopal charge. ihe city post business in the 
United States is performed chiefly by private 
enterprive. At the rate of three ur four cents 
which tbe law imposes, or at the English raie of 
Id., (two cents, ) individuals can underbid the 
Government lor this busivess, and there is no 
legal prohibition. To compete wilh them suce 
cessfully, nos oniy must the city postage be ree 
duced, but the department must get up like ur- 
rangemenis to those of Londun and Paris, 
The plan you have in contemplauon, of re- or- 
ganizing the carrier service with sub-oftices 
and receiving-huuses, accomplishes all purposes 
su far as public accummodation is couce ned, at 
a cost io the cilizen of oue cent the letter, which 
is two-thirds jess thau ju Paris, vne-hail jess 
than iu London, and from one-half tu twoethirds 
or three-lourths less than our present cry rute, 
‘The odjecuon 18, that it saciifices revenue irom 
city pusi leliers, but all that we have hitherto 
obtained has been ieulficient io meet the cust of 
tbeir conveyance. It will not cect a iree des 
livery ol general post letters. But tbat is an 
eXtra accowmoudation rendered alter the letter 
has periurwed sie regular carculationthirvugh the 
mails ; and belcre it is extended, eilher-exclue 


cess to the office, or io all whether far or near; 
our first eflorts, it appears to me, should be de 
voted to the more needed and more equal re- 
form of reducing postage, on matter within the 
mail, to its minimum. 

The Franking Privilege is abolished in Great 
Britain, but members of Parliament are entitled 
to receive, free of chorpe, petitions addressed to 
either House, provided they are sent without co- 
vers. or in covers open at the sides, and do not 
exceed the weight of thirty-two ounces. Ad- 
dresses to the Queen likewise go free of postage. | 
In France the Franking privilege is extended by | 
order of the Minister of Finance to certain public 
officers for their oficial correspondence only.. In 
the German States the King and Royal family and 
Postmaster General enjoy the franking privilege. 
Government officers possess it for their official 
correspondence, and the Postmagter General 
is authorized to extend it to societies for the 
promotion of science and arts and benevolent ob- 
jects; but their correspondence must pass un- 
sealed. 

® e a a e 
Money Order Office. —On the Continent, special 
provisions are made for the conveyance of mo- 
ney throngh the mails—the department insuring 
it. The French charges amount to an average | 
of five per cent. on the deposit of cein and an 
order payable at any of the offices in France will 
be given for such deposit at a charge of five per 
cent., with a stanip tax if the order is over ten 
franes, equal to seven cents. In Germany, the 
Tike facilities are furnished by the mails, either 
for forwarding the money in specie or by an or- 
der, at a complex scale of charges founded on 
their postage rates—gold and dratts being placed 
at half the charge of silver. In England, orders 
are not given for a larger amount than £5, and 
the charge is 3d. fur orders of £2 and less, and 
Gd for orders over, This facility for transmit- 
ting small sums is used in Great Britain to an 
enormous extent, the transactions amounting, in 
1847, to £14.115,153 193. 9d. sterling. I was 
told that, in 1837, it occupied the time of but 
three clerks, and now nearly three hundred 
officers and clerks are employed at the prin- 
cipal office ie Aldersgate street, and it has a 
branch in every considerable pust office in the 
kingdom. I brought with me a complete and 
voluminous set of all the forms and blanks, but 
believing it unsafe to connect such operations 
with our present defective mode of mailing, for- 
warding, and accounting, I have deemed it pre- 
mature even to enter upon the discussion whether 
it would be expedient and proper to establish 
such an institution iu connection with the Post 
Office Department, l 

Miscellaneous Matlers.—] find the folowing fea- 
tures ovt. mOn to the mail establishments of Great 
Britaiv and the Continen: : 

1. A fiscal officer, not subordinate to the head 
of the department, to act as treasurer, and to 
check upon the accounta of the Postmaster Gen- 
eral. ln England, | saw that the accounts kept 
jo detail were in the charge of an officer sppoiu- 
ted by the Pustmaster General, called the Ac- 
countant General. The fiscal officer first re- 
ferred to, who is commissioned by the Lords of 
the ‘l'reusury, is stylea the Receiver General. 
2. Gus ros to accompany the mails, furnished 
by the department with fre- arms, livery, and a 
chronometer, to be returned when their service 
eestes. The wages are halfa guinea a week, in 
England, with permission to solicit fees from 

passengers. On the raitways they receive £70 
a year, advanced to £1U0 on the third year of 
service, to £115 on the tenth, and £130 on the 
fifteenth. 

3. Registration of letters for an extra charge, 
on the Continent called recommended letters. In 
case of their loss, no udemnification is made by 
the English post office, but there is by some oi 
the German post establishments, to the extent of 

twenty thaleis in each case. 

4. The delivery of letters by letler-carriers, 
and their prompt return to the dead letter office 
when the party adviessed cannot be found, ex- 
cept those marked * poste realante,” or io be 
kept till called lor.” 

5. The limitation of letters by weight. In 
England the s:ngle letter cannot exceed half an 
ounce; in France one-fourth of an ounce; in 
Germany three-fourths of a loth— now changed, 
under a decree of the recent postal congress at 
Dresden, to a loth, which is hail an ounce. 

6. The conveyance of money by mail under 
special regulations. 


7. A division of post offices into at least two 
closses—those that account to the Genera! Post 


Office, and those that do not. In France and 
Germany one office alone for a district receives 
the accounts of all the offices of that district, and 
renders those accounta with its own to the gen- 
eral office. In Great Britain it is only those that 
are subordina'e in other respecis that render 
their accounts to another office instead of the 
general office ; and this is the division into prin- 
cipal and sub- offices that the growth of our de- 
partment will compel us eventually to adopt. 
If, with this division of the post offices, a simi- 
lar one should be made as to the routes, arran- 
ging the inferior ones .in'o a subordinate class, 
to be attended to under specific instructions by 
cerlain postmasters or lucal agents designated 
for the purpose, both in contracting fur the ser- 
Vice and in supervising it, great relief would be 
afforded to the auditing branch and to the con- 
tract office. 

8. The most general mode for paying post- 
master’s funds or balances is by remittances 
through the mail- a mode which I consider in- 
ferior to ours. 

Having stated what arrangements are common 
to the several. European systems, | will now re- 
fer to such as are peculiar to each. 

In London they have no postmaster, They 
substitute for that officer a superintending presi- 
dent of inland und foreign mails, salary 4700, 
and a superintending president. of district posts, 
salary the same. Everything coming and going 
through the mails falis under the charge of the 
former, and whatever mail matter originales 
and is delivered within tbe populous circuit of 
the Londen delivery, extending 12 miles in each 
direction from the oulfce at St. Martin's le 
Grand, is under that of the latter; the one ac- 
counting with every mail,and the other every 
Jay io the accountant general. J witnessed the 
making up and the despatch of the evening mail- 
The operation-was superiniended by (wo presi- 
dents. There was said to be 800 persons on 
duty, bul there were, spparently, about 500 in 
the rooms. They had a powerful coadjutor in a 
steam engine, thut performed the labor of con- 
veying the messengers with their mail bags be- 
tween the first and second stories, and transpor- 
ling packages between the district post and mi- 
ting otfices, occupying the opposite wings of the 
building. At 6 o'clock p. m., (he windows were 
closed against all letters and newspapers, excepi 
those accompanied by the late fee Id. and $d. til 
7 p. m., and 6d. till half-past 7. From the ele- 

ated desks of the presidents, I saw the stamping, 
the obliterating of the postage stamps, (he sur 
ting of the leiters to the route desks, the coun- 
ling up of the amount of the prepaid by the mai- 
lung clerks, as a check against the returus of the 
receivers, the post-billing of the unpaid, the 
tying up, the wrapping, and the bagging. ‘Ihe 
great numbers, and the activity of the scene, 
made it ove apparently of indescribable cuntu- 
sion; yet each had his allotted part, aud ali cases 
of doubt snd questions of discretion were brought 
to the presidents aud promptiy answered ; and 
so nicely was this aultiariuus and immense 
labor sojusted to the thme sel, that as the last 
beg passed through the door ibe clock struck 
eight, and the tuur immense rooms, so tLronged 
and busy, were at once deserted and silent. 
Two hundred and sixty thousand letters and 
pewspspers was the probable number that left 
the ollice on that ocasion. ` But belore tbey did 
so, the account of this vast amount of malter 
was prepared, checked, completed, and on its 
way tu the accountant general, and the money, 
collected by the receivers and window Cleike, 
‘aecou panied by a verified stalem@nt, was paid 
Over to the receiving geteral. 

The unilorm rate ol postage and the discrimi- 
nation in favur of płe · payment by a difference of 
one half of the charge, are peculiarities, as yel, 
of the British post office ; though, alter the first 
January next, u similar reform will go into ope- 
ration m France. ‘Their present twelve rates of 
letter postage, being two sous lor the first tWeu- 
(y-five miles, (Euglisb,) with an advance of two 
sous lor euch uduitional prescribed distance, will 
then be superseded by the unifurm charge ol 
four sous; which, according to vur legal stan- 
dard of values, is equal to 3 72-100 cents. 

The German scaie of postage», though some- 
what variant in the different States, assimilates 
generally to tbat ol Prussia, which commences 
with a rate for the first two miles, equal tu about 
niue and a halt unles Euglish, oi one stiver 
grvechen, equal to two and a half cenis, increus- 


ing by a groschen for each interval of fram five 
to ten miles, German, with an intervening half 
rate. A reform in postages has been decreed by 
a recent postal congress at Dresden, fixing two 
rates in substitution of the foregoing; one of 
five kreutzers, (old German convention money,) 
about equal to five cents, for any distance nut 
exceeding ninety-five miles, (English,) and the 
other, ten kreutzers, or cents, fur any distance 
over. 

The following sre quite anomalous: in France, 
I was informed, the postmaster, instead of giving 
bonds with sureties, deposites with Government 
the required amount. He draws from it, while 
in office, a moderate interest, less than the com- 
mercial rate, and receives back the deposite on 
retiring from office, provided he has faithfully 
accounted for and paid over all dues to the Go- 
vernment. In Prussia, the General Post Ottice 
opens accounts with the postmasters only for the 
letters they receive and deliver. The amounts 
prepaid on letters sent are accounted for by the 
sending postmaster lo the receiving and deliver 
ing postmaster, who is held liable therefor by. 
the general office. In Austria, where the pos- 
ling of travellers is, as elsewhere on the Conti- 
nent, a part of the post office monopoly, the 
postmaster is prohibited from furnishing convey- 
ance, unless the purly exhibits a posting ticket 
from the State Chancery, giving permission to 
travel. 

But the greatest anomaly of the present day is 
the Thurn and Taxis posis. This constitutes the 
only general post office power of Germany. It 
is held ss an hereditary fief, granted by the Em- 
peror Mathias to the Count de Taxis, 1616; re- 
established and confirmed after Bonaparte had 
abolished it, by the Congress of Vienna. Its 
central office is at Frankfurt, with postmasters 
and officers in the different German towns, sepa- 
rate and independent of the local mail eslab- 
lishments. dt compels the railroads to carry 
its mails for nothing. as a part oſ the restitu- 
tion Which it holds that modern improvemenu 
should urake for infringing upon its prescriptive 
rights, in furnishing a better mode for public 
ravel than existed two centuries ago. Its attri- 
butes ere those of a private monopoly, and it is 
managed so as to make the largest possible in- 
come for its affluent proprieter, the Prince of 
Thurn and Taxis. 

Organization of Foreign Post Departments.—In 
the chief Jeatuse of us organization, and in iu 
relative importance at home, the British post 
offi-e widely diflers from those on the Continent. 
in France and m the German States, the post of- 
fice is but a branch of the Treasury Department. 
The Director Generale at Paris, is a bureau ofe — 
ticer under the Minister of Finance. But in 
Great Britain, as in the U. States, the post office 
constitutes one of the great departments of the 
Executive Government. The Postmaster Gene- 
ral isa member of the Cabinet, holding a sent 
in the House of Peers. Thus, through its head, it 
is connected with the political power of the 
nation, and is directly subjected, through the 
same channel, to the u. flueuces of the popular 
will, so far as their form of governmeiſt will al- 
low. But to prevent it from being made a party 
engine, all interference with or participation 
even in the elections, on the part of any officer, 
postmaster, or other subordinate, is prohibited by 
law under severe penyities. All sppointments, 
from the principal officers and postwssters down 
to the Jetier-curriers and mail guards, are ordered 
by the Postmaster General; though, in respect 
to tbe principal officers aud post.asters, the ap- 
pointment is made on the nomination of the 
Lor de of tbe Tressury. In France, the princi- 
pal appointments of postmacters and other oth- 
cers are made by the Minister of Finance, with 
the consent of the Council. The Director Gene- 
ral recommends in such cases, aud makes the 
appointmenis himself of the mferior class of 
pustmasters aud suburdinales. In the German 
States, appointments in tbe principal class are 
made by tue Kung; in the interior by the Post- 
master General. In England, the tenure of 
office is during pleasure,” aud not for lile, as 
sume have erivucously supposed, or even du- 
ring good behavior.” . however, 
are never ordered but for an assigned cause; 
and as to promotions, | find ihe following memo- 
randum made at the General Post office in Loun- 
don: 

% The clerks are promoted in rotation, provi- 
ded they are reported by the head of the 
office to which they belong, to de competent 
to take the bighor situation, and provided their 
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part of the year, sus 
means might be devis 
the State tax from the respecti 


be brought into the treasury | 
he cost of bringing money 


* 


official conduct is such as to warrant ‘the 
tion. The head of each office is selected on ac- | mocrats 


promo: | of parties in the Senate, stands, Whigs, 12, De- 
7 :—in the House, Whigs 39, Democrats 
d a synopsis of the Message of 


count of his ability and fitness, not by rotation. 19. We appen 
The first clerk, however, is appointed, if quali | Governor Haines: * . 7 
4 3 at less expense. e ‘ 
—Afier briefly congratula- | into the treasury under the present system, is 
upon the amount collected, and 


Synopsis of Message. 
ting the legislature upon the health, peace, 800 
order, liberty, and prosperity enjoye 

Slate during the last year, the Governor proceeds the amount of taxes may 
to exhibit th condition of the treasury. 
revenues of the year, (including a balance of | jevy, collect, 


$12,314 78 on hand al the beginning priate amount se ai- annua 
have amounted to. $128,167 07}; and the dis- | rest upon the public debt. 4 : 
x ow in circulation, 


bursements to $117,701 89 A. . The amount of relief notes n 
sury is $72,136 38, is, according to the report, 702 664, and the 
diate liabilities of the State, 568, 


eleven per cent. U 
ight be devised by which 
be apportioned to me 
d each required to 
and pay into the treasury us appro- 
i lly, te meet the inte- 


fied.” 
The entire business-of the post office Depart- 


ment of Great Britain is done in the name of the 
postmaster general. ‘The chief functionary for 


the transaction of this business is the Secretary, 


u hose salary is £2,000 a year. There is an As- 


sistant Secretary at £800, and a Solicitor of ine 
Department now receiving 
the Postmaster General, £2,500, but whose suc- 
cessor is to receive but £1,500 per annum. | he 
following are the bureau officers : Superinten- 


dent of Mail Coach office, salary £900 ; Receiver |- 
General, appointed by the Lords of the Treasury, 738 81— leaving a 


Treasurer is inclined to believe that public opm- 


balance of $3,397 57. jon requires their immediate wihdra wal as a cir- 
if they were withdrawn, the 


ts are estimated to exceed | culating medium. 
x a penalty for every attempt to cir- 


£800 ; Accountant Generat, £600; President of | | The-ordinery receip 
c| ihe ordinary expenses by $20,000. jaw inflicting a pe 
$380,448 33 hav- | culate a note less denomination than five dol- 


the Money Order Office, £500 ; and Inspector o: : 
Dead and Returned Letters, £400. There are The school fund amounts = 
5 38 in the year: lars, should be strictly observed. If the means 
t sufficent to warrant their 


central offices for Scotland and Ireland, respec- 
tively, al Edinburgh and Dublin, subordinate to calls the alten-| in the treasury are no 
that at London, and on a smaller scale. Trans- immediate redemption, he recommends that a 
actions with the Chancellor of the Exchequer 0 ized for that purpose, at an in- 
and Secretary for Foreign Affairs, in respect to vested for the purchase of the 1 ang cent., free from taxation, and 
ostal arrangements with other countries, an road. This is a question of great importenss, bursable in two or three years. l 
(and may well require immediate and careful con- ‘has availed ‘itself of the 


and the imme 


ing increased $9,70 
The Governor very properly 
tion of the legislature to the 

the surplus funds of the State $ ould not be in- 


The only bank that h 
i Ilh of April, 1848, 
he issue of Slate stocks bearing an 


matters of appointments, belong to the files of |“; 
the Secretary to the Postmaster General, aud sideration. - f 
those of his private Secretary. The former is a A more equal system of taxation Is recom- authorizing th . 
| believe, the mended. 5 interest of six per cent. per annum, on condition 
tof the Prison, | of its redeeming its relief issue, is, the Bank of 
Phat institution on 


The condition and managemen 


ost now filled by, and created for, 
niment and labors of the Moral In- | the Northern Liberties. 


celebrated Rowland Hill. The salaries of the 
clerks range from £30 to 4500 per annum As and the appoi” 
n | Structor are highly commended. Some altera-|the 18th May last, presente 
of the notes issued 


to the salaries of postmasters—the highest i s 
England (Liverpool) is £1,000, (84.840,) and the ) ded in the heating apparatus: General, the sum of 540 000 0° 
lowest is 430. ($145 20) a year. Receiving post- The fact that 80 small. a part of the children | by it under the act ol May, 1841. and receive 
of the State attend the public schools adverted therefor, certificates of State stock. 
to, as a subject of regret. A system of free ~ The receipts lor the last fiscal year from the 


masters get £3, some instances £5, aud in one 
i France and Germany é 
schools throughout the State 1$ regarded as desi- | public improvementsyamounted to $1,550,559 03. 
| ‘The sum expended for repairs and motive power 


the higher grades of salaries range much lower 
but lam unable to give them o 
iòd, amounted to 1,008,429. 
of $542,125 26 derived 


rable. © ' , ` 
The establishment of a normal school is again | during the same per 
b hesitation. If | 78—leaving a balance 


recommended, though with muc 
hool laws be fully executed much | from the improvements. r | 
ds the passage of the 


c sentiment bein) The report recommen 
enue bills submitted to the last Legislature, 
f the Commonwealth, the 


the late State Treasurer, 
ion in the present reve- 


chat the tax imposed upon debts due 
may be levied for State 


with precision. 
Note.— For History of the Post Office, which 
forms part of this report, see page 28 of * Register.” 
Conclusion.— 
whilst those of France in 184 re 3,582, 


Great Britain, including 3,009 2 * hou- 


ihe present sc 
good will result, and a publi 
We have ee post offices, lime created, which 

i and | other measures. The report of the 8 
intendent will show even now a great improver 
ment in she operation of our system. Tue dis- | and also a $ 


ses, 4 785. We na ve 162,208 miles of 
tribution annually of a larger amount of revenue une laws, $0 
ded; and also a | from solvent debtors, 


Sand 41,012,579 miles of annual transportation of 
the mail inland. hat the extent of the trans- of the school fund is recommende 
law authorizio the townships. to raise more mo- urposes only. 
concludes by expressing his 


portation is m France or Great Britain, there are . 
no statistics at han y for school purposes: | The Treasurer 
The Lunatic Asylum, its management and suc- | confident opinion that the State debt can be paid 


d to show — much jess than | ne 
ours undoubtedly. But the circulation in the jum, 

French mails was about 115 millions of letters cess are spoken of in the highest terms. within twenty-five or thirty years, if the proper 
bout 300 millions, An increase of the compensation of the Judges | Legislation is had on the subject, and that with - 
illions; Whereas of the Court of Appeals 1s urged. out increasing the burthens of taxation now res» 
The immediate appointment of a committee, ting upon the people- bine 


our population is but about 43 per cent. less than |, 
that of France, and 26 less thau ‘that of Great) n accordance with the request of the. Canal and 
Britain. This shows that we make a greater Railroad Companies, to investigate the serious Maayzanp.— Official. 
rovision of malls per capita, gut that they are | charges brought against them is recommended. — Taylor. Cass. . B 
Jess used by the public in proportion to the pop- 2 Alleghany 1579 1620 3 
ulation than in England or Francè. The greater |. PenNnsYLvania.— Synopsis of the annual re- Anne Arundel” - 1495 1334 5 
equality of our service in favor of the dispersed ort of the Slate Treasurer, which was laid be- Annapolis 198 152 
and remote population, and the greater absorption fore the Senate on Monday lasts— Baltimore city 10474 10995 72 
in the French and English mails ol the city and The balance in the Treasury on the 30th day of Baltimore county 9527 28669 aq 
. Uto street with Hit November, 1847, was yor $680,890 81 Carroll , 1763 1672 7 
| | Cc ' 1504 pea 4 


town letters going from siree 
The receipts at the Treasury du- 
Baroy J ICaroline 492 ; 
769 398 


tle comparative loss of accomm 

part, are more than sufficient to account for the ring the fiscal year ending on 

small difference in favor of France, whose Paris| the 30ih, Nov., 1848, amounted Charles 

Petters alone number — millions annually. ot| to A ‘ 3 831,776 22 Calvert 431 335 

so with Great Britain. For the difference in her : pe Se Seen Dorchester ` 1367 82W x 
favor we must look tO olher causes; aud we tind | Total amount of revenue for 1848 $4,512,667 07 Frederick ) 3158 2983 20 
them in the higher rates of our postage and the}The payments from the treasury , Harford 1521 1253 3 
defective machinery of our system; both of lor the same lime amounted 40 $3,935,876 68 Kent ~ 645 447 3 
which inter pose checks to an universal resort 10 i — E Montgomery 1057 111 1. 
the walls. A change in ihe mode of business at Balance $577,290 39 Prince Georges 1051 723 1 
the offices that will give more regularity to the a Queen Anne 725 612 

mails; more certainty to ihe accounts, and more Leaving a balance in the Treasury on the 30th | Somerset 1413 1005 1 
exactness to all the details ol the service, and ol November, 1848, of $577,290 39. To this St. Mary's 788 422 : 
the liberalizing of the system by reducing the balance the ‘Treasurer has added the estimated Talbot 706 119 1 

receipts for the next fiscal year, ending on the Washington ` 2688 0% 1 
1531 1130 


zom November, 1849, which amount to 83.852, Worcester 
300; and d ting herefro the estimaied ex“ Je ie : 
penditures for the same perio amounting to 83. 
528,500, we have a balance | Tay lor's majority 3,174 i : 
the 30th November, 1849, of $901,090 39; or un 
an increase over the present balance of 8328, 800. Om. - On the 8th inst., the House Commtitee 
u“ the ‘Treasurer remarks, | on Elections reported in favor of Mr. Rockwell 
“+ it will be seem that the revenue t (Whig), entitling him to the seat now occupied 
under existing Jaws, if properly ap vy the Democratie member from Portage. 


to meet all its liabilities, and] The Committee also reported in favor of the 
ber from Clinton, whose seat 


pon the public debt Democratic mem 
a Whig. The latter matter has 


” 
The total 0 of the abatement of five per | been recommitted to the Committee, on account 
e PARETS: under a of April, 1844, to of . informality. A Ši 

B 3 ‘ such counties as should pay into the treasury he Senate and House assembled in joint Con- 
pa m i Ng E erer P ne of within a certain period, their quota of tax, is vention to open and count the votes for Governor. 
enate, and F.“ s elpley, © orris, 841.522 11. la reference io this system, the ‘The Convention was occupied during the after- 
Speaker of the House, The other officers of the | jreasurer whilst admitting that it aids much iu] noon in hearing the Speaker open and announce 
funds into the treasury, during the fore | the votes of tue several counties ; after which, 


two Houses were then duly chosen. The state | bringing 


charge of transport, will produce witariably a 
larger use of the post office by the people, and 
result in a vast improvement to all the business 


and social interests of the country. 
I remain, with the highest respect, your obedi- 
| S. K. HO 


ent servant, BBIE, 
First Ass't Postmaster General. 


Hon. Cave Jouxson, Postmaster General. 


The States. 
v Jensey.—The Legislature of this State 
vexed at Trenton, on the 9th inst., Eph- 
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‘and before declaring the final result, the speaker 
appointed a Committee to examine the abstracts 
and alleged errors. The Convention then took 
a recess until to-morrow morning at nine o'clock, 
when they again re-assembled and Mr. White- 
man, from the committee appointed yesterday to 
assist in counting the votes for Governor attemp- 
ted to read a report, signed by six Democratic 
members of the committee. . . 
The report rejected the vote of Lorain County 

on the ground of informality in sending the re- 
turns to the Capilal—the seal of the County not 
being atlached as required by law, and declared 
Col. Weller (Dem.), elected by 280 majority. 

The Speaker decided the report out of order. 
He said the committee was only appointed to as- 
gist in counting the votes, and therefore had no 
right or power to make any report whatever. 

. Great coufusion prevailed in the Convention 


for nearly an liour— the Speaker aud Whig mea- |. 


bers calling to order. 

Mr. Whiteman declared his determination to 
be heard and have the report read, at all hazards. 
Threats of force were exchanged by both par- 
lies. 

Finally, the Speaker, finding it impossible to 
restore order, agreed to permit the reading of 
the report, conditionally, that it be followed by 
resolutions for the appointment of a joint Com- 
mittee to make a further examination into the 
matter. l 

Mr. Whiteman made a speech, sustaining the 
report. : 

The Speaker then arose and declared Seabury 
Ford elected Governor of Ohia. | 

While thus engaged, Messrs. Archbold, White- 
man and others, attempted to interrupt the Spea- 
ker with furious gestures, words and oaths, de- 
claring that he had violated his oath of office. 

The Convention broke up amidst the most in- 
tense excitement. 

The House wascalled to order, but immediate- 
ly after took a recess. 

‘The Senators repaired to the Senate Chamber, 
and soon after adjourned. E i 

lu the evening, the House proposition to ap- 
point a joint committee to examine the Gover- 
2 vole, was laid on the table by a vote of 32 
to 36. 


The Speaker re-announced the election of Mr. 


Ford, as Governor. 
_We appead the message of Governor Bebb, 
viz: 


Merssace.—An eventful year in the history of 


nations has just drawn toa close. It has sum- 
moned gou as it passed to the discharge, once 
more, of yvur annual constitutional duties and 
obligalions, under auspices inspiring every true 
American heart with renewed patriotism, and 

rofound adoration aud gratitude to Almighty 

od, our nalional deltverer, and beneficent 
benefactor. Amidst the fearful aod sublime 
uprisings of the people of Europe, and the 
consequent downfall of dynasties, thrones aud 
duminions, the model Republic. so long and so 
much scoffed at by the advocates of monarchy, 
stands serene and unshaken. Peace smiles again 
on all ber extended borders, and law, abundance, 
freedom and contentment reign within. Ques- 
tious of foreign and domestic policy, of constitu- 
tional power and obligation, of peace and war, 
of freedom and slavery, may at times, awaken, 
as they should, the dormant energies of her peo- 
ple, aud the renovating powers of her constitu- 
tion. A great party und its measures, may en. 
counter the sileut but potent condemnation of the 
ballot box. The president of to-day, wielding, 
in wantonness, the power of twenty millions of 
people, may be weighed lo-morrow in the balance 
and found wanting. Yet who does not perceive 
that the great American Republic, purified and 
strengthened by these awakenings, remains fast 
anchor ed in virtue, intelligence, habits, affections, 
and deliberately formed judgment of her people 
of all parties? OS ai 

The report of the several departments of the 
State government, will be laid before you with- 
out delay; and Ì shall therefore content myself 
with the following synopsis of the receipts and 
disbursements of the fiscal year, ending on the 
35th day of November, 1848. 


Receipts. 


General revenue from taxes, auction 
duties, and foreign insurance com- 


panies, &c. $1,155,502 17 
Tolls, rents, &c., from canals and 
road 853,971 81 


Taxes pie by Banks, Insurance and 


Bridge compa lea. 45,933 87 


Principal of surplus revenue paid by 


Interest paid by counties on surplus 
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counties, 


re venue. 
Canal lands sold, 
School and trust funds received, 
Claims collected by Attorney General, 
and other items, 
Balance in Treasury, 15th November, 
1847, 


Total, 
Expenditures. 
Bills drawn for appropriation and paid 
at the treasury 
School funds paid to counties and dis- 
tricts : 
Interest paid on foreign and domestic 


Repairs of canals, roads and public 
works 

Three per cent. fund, and one per cent 
en aurplus revenue paid to counties 

National Road bonds paid creditors, 
and other sinall items : 

Amount paid on account of principal 
of State debt 


472,341 61 


Total amount of payment during the 


vear 2,541,948 97 
Balance in the Treasury on the 15th 
Nov., 1848 $426,451 88 


With the delivery of this message, and the 
inauguration of my successor, will terminate a 


trust, which, at the hands of the freemen of my 
native State, | accepted with gratitude, entered 


upon with diffidence, and have endeavored fo dis- 


charge with fidelity. From ibis point of time 


a brief retrospect feature of the past two years, 
The prominent mea. 
sures recommended to the general assembly have 


may not be out of place. 


been. 7 


ł. That our currency and revenue laws, de- 
lıberately sanctioned by the people, shouid stand, 


with such indispensable amendments as expe- 
mence shoul@indicate to be just dnd necessary. 


2. That our colleges, asylums and sehouls should 
continue to receive such consideration and sup- 


port, as their great impurtance demands. 


3. That our plighted faith should be main- 


tained inviolate. By upholding the Jaws which 


had been enacted to provide for the payment of 


not only the interest but the principal of our debt. 
By refraining from all further works of internal 
improvement, by the State, until the debt be 


paid. By offering to actual settlers such rea- 
sonable reduction in the price of our canal lands, 


ss would bi ing about their sale and improve- 
ment. And by strict economy in the administra- 
tion in all the departments of the government. 


4. That the condition of the convicts in the Pe- 


nitentisry, who were toiling from early dawn un- 


til dusk, without an bour to read by day, or a 
light to read at- night, should be ameliorated ; and 


that, even in their failen estate, the accents of 


krodness, the enlightenment of truth, the teachings 
morality, and the consolations of religion, shouid 
not be withheld. l i 

5. That the monopolies gradually fastening 
themselves upon the State, and beginning to 


claim perpetual duration, eaibracing hundreds 


of able-bodied men, working at thirty-three 
cents per day, boarding, lodging, and workshops 
found, in competition with the mechanics of the 
State, ougat not be endured or tolerated, beyond 
wifat a fair construction of the contracts, made 
in accordance with law, demands. 


6. That the work on the new State House 


should be immediately, and earnestly, resumed ; 
and convict labor withdrawn from vocations in- 


Jurious to mechanica) pursuits, end directed to 
this important object; taking care, in its gradual 
withdrawal, to work no injury io any just rights 
of contractors for prison labor. 


7. That those enactments very properly de- 


nominated, by universal consent, the black 
laws of Ohio” are impolitic, unjust and inbuman, 
at war with the genius of our iree institutions, 
and the spirit of the age in which we live; and 
that they ought to be immediately and unquali- 
fiedly repealed. 

This lust opinion was every where distinctly 
avowed during the canvuss of 1846. The repeal 
bas been recommended, on every proper occa- 
sion since. And although tbe General Assem- 
bly has, thus far, in the exercise of its constitu- 
tional powers aud duties, mamiained a diflerent 
policy, yet 1 cannot reirain in this my last ath- 
cial act, respecitully yet ecar.estly to recom- 


mend, that these jaws should no longer remain 


235,355 21 
79.014 68 
66.461 76 
51,273 37 
6,189 43 


494.698 54 


* $2,968,400 85 


$238,462 20 
292,622 00 
debt 1,074,294 60 


57,347 22 
2.126 78 
404.754 56 


upon the statute books of the first State, organ- 
ized under the ordinance of 1787. 

It will remain a source of grsteful remem- 
brance to me, in all future time, that every one 
of these recommendations, the last only excep- 
ted, have met the approbation and sanction of the 
Legislature. The currency and revenue laws 
have been upheld, and are fulfilling the just ex- 
pectations of their founders, Our colleges, asy- 
lums and schools, have been hberally sustained, 
and in return are pouring streams of benevolence 
and enlightenment into all the departments of 
social life. A reduction was made in the price 
of our canal lands, in limited quantities, to ac- 
tual settlers, and the result is that since the 
law went into operation on the first day of 
March, 1847, more than ninety thousand acres 
have been sold for over one hundred and twenty 
thousand dollars. The public faith has been no- 
bly sustained. The sinking fund has been en- 
larged. Anda portion of the State debt paid. 


0 


The Penitentiary bas been lighted with gas, and 


furnished with more thao seven thousand vole 
umes of books for the use of the convicts. Many 
have been taught in the prison Sunday school to 
read ; and the cheering results of kindness, blen- 
ded with wholesome. discipline, and of mental 
and moral training, are manifest in the reforma- 
lion of its inmates. A large portion of those 


lately discharged are known to have entered 


upon a life of bonest industry, alike honorable to 
themselves and useful to their country. Of two 
hundred and seventy whose sentences have ex- 
pired, or who have been pardoned within the 
last two years, only three have been returned to 
the prison. By the wise and opportune act of 
last winter, an effectual check was given to the 
execution of new contracts for Penitentiary la- 
bor, as well as to the renewal of the old ones. 
The work on the new State House has been ear- 
nestly resumed and vigorously prosecuted. More 
than seven thousand perches of stone have been 
laid. ‘lhe whole of the foundations have been 
completed; and the walls raised to points of 
elevation varying from six to ten feet above the 
surface of the ground. The dressing of stone is 
still progressing. More convicts from expired 
contracts may be obtained next seasun. And by 
moderate appropriations each year. which are 
recommended, this edifice, so much needed ſor 
the accommodation of the Legislative and other 
departments of the government, as well as for 
the preservation of ils archives, now so much 
exposed lo destruction, will, at comparatively 
small cost, be brought to an early completion. 
lu obedience to the resolulion of the twenty- 
Alth day of February last, I have made personal 
examinuliog into the government, regulation, 
and affairs of the Asylum for lunatics, for the 
blind, und for the deaf and dumb, the result 
whereof will be wade the subject of a special 
communication. , 

The Constitution of the State of Ohio was 
formed in November, 1802, when there were 
but nine counties, and less than fifty thousand 
inhobi: ans in the State. That Constitution de- 
clares that a frequent occurrence to the funda- 
mental principles of civil government is abso- 
lutely necessary to preserve the blessings of lie 
berty. I u one of those fundamental principles 
that governmental power emanates from the peo- 
ple. I therefore believe that all offices, legisla- 
live, judicial and executive, should be made 
elective directly by the people. 1 believe that 
biennial iustead of annual sessions of the Gene- 
ral Assembly, would, at less expense, belter 
subserve the interests of the State. I bebeve 
tbat there should be some constitutional Jimiia- 
tion upon the power to incur State debte. And 
believe hat our judicial system. is susceptible 
of very material improvement. — 

For these prominent reasons, as well as that 
the Constitution may iu otber respects ve accome 
modated to the present condiiion of the State, 
aud enterlamming the utmost confidence that the 
whole subject is safe in the bands of tbe people, 
and there only, 1 beg leave to urge upon the 
Legislature that“ they shall recommend to he 
electors at the next election for meu. bers +o the 


General Assen bly to vete for or sgainst a con- 


vention,“ that this queslion may be brought be- 
fore the people in the ouly mode prescribed by 
the Constitution. 

While the nations of the Old World have been 
and are drenched in blood, the same has been 
signalized on this side of the Atlantic by one of 
ihore peacetul revolutions so characteristic of 
Americans and of American instiutions. Some 
there may be who louk upon ih revolution only. 
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as burling one patty from power and installin 
another, and as having no significaney beyond. 

A more careful survey of its nature, its causes 
and probable results, must present it to the re- 
fiecting mind, disposed at.all to look beyond the 
hollow triumphs of mere party, as an epoch in 
the history of our institutions vastly more signi- 
Acant and stupendous. Examined in this point 
of view, the observer can hardly fail to discover 
that it has done much to establish several impor- 
fant truths. 

1. That this Government not merely in theo- 
ry but in practical operation, is, and ought to be, 
e Republic and not an elective Monarchy; That 
the Legislative and war powers are and of right 
ought to be vested in Congress and not in the 
President, and that the veto power should be 
confined Within its legitimate design. 

2. That American labor is worthy the regard of 
American Statesmen; that the tariff of 1846 
ought to be repealed, and something enacted in 
its place designed to protect the mechanic, afford 
a market to the farmer, develope our unbounded 
resources, diversify our pursuits, prevent ruin- 
ous exportation of coin, replenish our exhausted 
treasury, and establish an ample and secure ba- 
sis for our currency. 

. That the population of the great interior of 
the United States inhabiting the borders of our 
Jakes and rivers which ere far more extended 
than our ocesnic coasts, are no longer by the ar- 
bitrary instrumentality of the veto to be treated 
With parsimony and scorn, and all the revenues 


Anxayeas.—Governor Drew, of this State, | Killed 


having tendered his resignation of the ezeedtive 
office, the Democratic members of the Legisfa- 
ture met in Convention on the 8th December, 
and nominated Col. John S. Roane ag a candidate 
to fill the vacancy, —~ - | 


Towa.—Joseph Williams, Esq., was elected 
Chief Justice, and George Green and J. F. Kin- 
ney, Esq., associate Justices of the Supreme 
Court, by the Legislature. 

Governor Briggs, in his annual message, rep- 
resents the financial condition of the State as fol- 
lows; Receipts into the Treasury since Novem: 
ber, 1846, $76,644 67; disbursements, 875.250 27; 
—leaving a balance of $1,394 40. The sum of 


| $30,000 has been realized from the sale of lands 


granted by Congress for the improvement of the 


navigation of the river Desmoines, and $15,000 


of it has been already expended for that pu’ pose. 
The Governor recommends a more thorough or- 
ganization of the militia, and makes some sugges- 
tions in reference to various matters of State 
poliey. eS 


—̃ — — 
Statistics. 


_ DECLARATION OF INDEPENDENCE-—The following 
list of the namee of signers of the Declaration, of In- 
dependence, times of birth and death, and State re- 
presented by each, is a document worth preserving : 


l 7 Name.. — Siate. Born. Age. Died. Age 
of the nation lavished on the seaboard. 5 Mass 1722 A 1803 8 
. 4. That while a majority of the people have Robt. Treat Paine 4% 1731 45 1814 83 
adopted neither the doctrines of those who de- John Adams : “ 1735 41 -1826 91 
lare the Ordinance of 1787 to be unconstitution- : “ 
c é 3 John Hancock, 1737 39 1793 56 
al on the one hand, nor of those, if any such there Elbridge Gerry, a 1744 32 1814 70 
be, who would interfere abroad with slavery in| Stephen Hopkins, R. I. 1707 69 1735 78 
the States where it now unhappily exists, on the William Ellery, — 1727 49 1822 96 
other, they have, both by the presidential and con- Josivh Bartlett, N. H 1729 47 1790 6l 
gressional elections, significantly and unmistake- ar Thornton, 5, J714 62 1803 89 
abiy decreed ihat slavery shall not be extended, oara W hippie, Co 1 5 a 1275 175 
and that whenever a law is passed for the gov- Rorer 8 , ae 
i ger Sherman, 1721 58 1793 72 
ernment of New Mexico and California, the Sanuel Huntington. 1732 44 1796 64 
great ordinance of human freedom shall form | Wm. Williams, “ 1731 45 1811 80 
one of its Giginctive features. And should Con- Phil. Livingston, N.Y. 1716 60 1778. 62 
gree at ils present session endeavor to forestall | William Floyd, „ 11734 42 1821 87 
Ip expression of public sentiment before it can pale ue = 1213 9 0 0 he 
authoritatively speak in our national councils by | Francis Lewis, : | | 
an attempt 10 61990 African slavery into lerri Fran. Hopkinson, N.J- 1737 39 1790 63 
tories wherein it does not now exist, under the N “ol k u 4 a o 35 
specious name of compromise, or in any other Richard. Sigokica % 1730 46 1781 51 
way, it will be found that the lightning, instead Jobn Witherspoon, 00 1722 54 1794 72 
of having been drawn from this portentous cloud Benj. Franklin, Penn. 1706 70 1790 94 
by the last Presidential election, has only been | James Smith „ 1718 58 1806 88 
silently accumulating to burst forth hereaſter Benjamin Rush, „ 145 31 1813 68 
wilh. more terrific and astounding effect., These George Clymer, 1799 37 1813 74 
declarations are made in no spirit ot contention | Robert Morris, „„ 1239 43 1806 73 
or of idle bravado, but under a solema convie- George Ross, „ 1830 46 1799 69 
tion of their iotense reality. Georges Taylor, 40 1 55 a4 85 
Finally, commending the State of Obio and all Sames Wilson „ 1743 33 1798 55 
‘her interesu to your wisdom and patriotism, I George Reid, Del. 1734 42 1798 64 
take leave, praying that the Great Disposer of all | Cæsar Rodney, - 1730 46 1783 53 
events may direct the bloody commotions of Eu- | Thomas MeKean, — 1173442 1817 83 
rope and the peaceful revolutions of the United | Charlee Carrol, Md. 1737 39 1832 95 
‘States to the emancipation of the whole human Thomas Stone, „ 1243 33 1787 44 
race and the permanent establishment of univer- William Paca, „ 3740 36 1800 60 
eal freedom, lis areca TE and peace. Samuel Chase, 1741 35 1811 70 
ms Il BEBE. | Tooma Jeon, Yq. i 33 1698 . 
Jaxb any $, 1849. l Francis L Lee a) 1734 43 1794 60 
Waaconsix.— Official : a Richard H. Lee, 1832 41 1794 62 
oe Cass. Taylor. V. Buren. | George Wythe, |, “ 1726 50 1806 80 
Milwaukie 2,151 1.189 Thomas Nelson, Ir. „ 178 38 1789 51 
ə , ’ 626 i 
Waukesha 961 806 1,00! Carter Braxton, 1736 40 1797 61 
Ra 0 635 907 1'93 Joseph Hewes, „1730 46 (17708 49 
rad 931| William Hooper, — 1742 34 1799 4 
Rock 491 1,300 1338 Thomas Lynch, Ir. 1740 36 1780 40 
E. Tos 391 479 187 Arthur Middleton, 11733 43 1788 55 
Fayette „ E401 921 . 31 | Edward Rutledge “ 1740 36 1800 60 
Pae 1 . rg ed on 8 4. I7 g 
utton Gwin a. 
Jows 8 . 115 George Walton, 1440 36 1804 84 
a, &. 848 884 118 í 
Sauk 155 149 159 | Lyman Hall, mh. PrO AS DO O 
Crawford o 218 100. 120 Srean Borer Exrrosions.—At the last session of 
8 ia A, 12 ae i Congress 1 was ado ted by ihe Senade cal- 
. Yv a401 a : ; lng upon the Commissioner of Faten r informa- 
Bheboygan a 4a . 952 175 don 15 regard to explosions of steam boilers, with a 
Manitowoc 029 77 70 | vie w to further legislation for their preventions should 
rown N DS 238 10 | it be deemed proper. In obedience to this resolu- 
Wintiebsgo ' W2 3060 20 | ton. Mr. Burke submitted to the Senate last week 
lumet 70 65 — 2 fall, interesting and valuable report upon the sub- 
on du E. B3 ĩ 46% ject, of which we have received a synopsis in ad- 
One Gu Las 1% Ee 4497 vance of its publication in Washington. We give 
Mar vette. : a 5 p 1 the following summary ot ita statements : 15 
en „ 840 713 582 Boats on which explosions have occurred, 235 
Mendis © 145 803 166 Passengers killed, (enumerated in 6 cases) 140 
777 — — — Officers do do 31 37 
Ter. 138,00 18,747 0418 Crew do do se ae 


din 164 cases) : 1806 
Wounded (in 111 cases) _ 1015 
Total amount of damages (in 75 caves) ,690 
v No. of Passengers killed in enume- 

rated cases ms 20 
Cfficere- do do 2 
Crew do do 4 
eo i ae 5 a 1 : 
oun do l 0 f 
Average amount of damages do 3, 30a 

The canse is stated in 88 cases; not stated, 
in 125 ; unknown 10—together 233 

I. Excessive pressure, gradually incredsed, 
was the cause in 16 
II. The presence of undaly heated metals 16- 
HI. Defective construction’ 33 
| IV. Carelessness or ignorance 32 
Accidental rolling of the boat) 1 


Nature of the accidents. 

1. Under pressure wirhin a boiler, the pressure being 

gradually increased.—In this class are the cases 
marked “ excessive pressure. ; 

Presence of unduly heated metal within a boiler. 

In this class are included, — 

ciency of water, 


0 tes, 2—16 
3. Defective construcilon of the boiler and its appen- 
dages.—In thie class are included: z 


(Cast-iron boiler-head, 5 
Improper or de- į Inferior iron, 8 
ective mate- < Iron too thin, 3 
rial. Cast iron boiler, r 

8 Hen iron in flue, 118 


Want of proper gage cocks, 3 


Defective flue 1 

Bed wakman Extending wire wall, 1 

Snip: Pipe badly constructed, 1 
baat Want of slip joint on pipe, 1— 7 
Defective boiler, (uature ot defect not stated) il 
Total in this elass 33 


Carelessnees or ignorance of those intrus ted with 


the management of the boiler.— In this class: 
RNeacing a 1 
Incompetent engineer 2 
Old boilers 6 
Stupping off water 1 
Carelessness . 22 
Total 32 
Date of Explosions. . 
1816 3 1825-2 1831 2 1837 13 1843 9 
1817 4 ~-1826 3 1832 1 1888 11 1844 4 
1819 1 1827 2 1833 5 1839 3 1545 11 
1820 1 1828 1 1834 7 1840 8 1846 7 
1821 1 1829 4 1835 10 1841 7 -1547 12 
1822 1 1830 12 1836 13 1842 7 1848 12 


2275 given in 177 cases, not stated in 56.—Toual 


General Estimate. 
Of the total loss of life and property, calculated from 
3 the average of the given cases. 


Pecuniary loss, 233 cases, at $13,302 


each, 93,099 366 
Loss of ‘life; at 11 each, 2.563 
Wounded, — at 9 * 2.563 
Total killed and wounded, 4,560 


This average is not a fair one, as it is derived 
from but six cases, in one of which (the Pulaski) the- 
very unusual number of 120 lives were lust. . 


South Carolina.— The following statistics, from: 
the Winyah Observer, compiled from the recent re- 
turns of this State possess much interest: 


The returns show that St. Philip’s and St. Mi- 
chael's pays the largest tax, $67,473 43, Prince 


George, Winyah, the next, $10,105 74; Prince 
Williams the next, $5,538; St. Helena, 369 
20; St. John’s, Berkley, include Cooper River; 


694 25; St. John's, Colleton, 66,397 51; St, 

uke’s, $5,403 18; St. Peter's, 95.465 60; St. 
Bartholomew's pays $8,795 33. Thus showing 
that out of Charleston the Districts containin 
the rice plantationson Pee Dee, Waccamaw, 
Santee, Cooper River, Pon Pon, &c. and the Sea 
Islands contribute io the low country the bulk of 

+8 : 


taxation. 


In the upper divisions, Edgefield reads 612, 
224 82; Richland, $13,173 40; Abbeville, $11,- 
202 67. Kershaw, Newberry, Union, Laurens, 
Darlington, Clarendon and Barnwell are amon 
the next class, contributing from 88000 to $4000. 

The low country returns 135,398 uegro slaves, 
yielding $70,406 96. The upper country 217, 
873, yielding $113,293 96, showing that the bulk 
of the slave population is in the upper divisions, 
securely k by the mass of the white popu- 
lation. The whole number of free negroes in 
the lower divisions is 1590, of which 1328 are 
huddled together in St. Pnilip’s and St. Michael's. 
This illustrates a great political truth, that free 
negroes will never become cultivators of the 
soil, agricultural daborers. They sculk about 
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the portions of cities to hire, and get casual jobs, 
have free access to small pilfering and the kitch- 
ens of the whites, where they hire cheap, and 
underwork white inechanics. It shows also that 
emancipation would cut off the supplies of rice 
ard cotton, and derange the exchanges and 
manufactures of the North to utter bankruptcy. 
The largest agricultural tax on negroes is Prince 
George Winyah, the Egypt of America. It is 
66. 754, and the whole number of free negroes is 
sixty-seven, and they chiefly in Georgetown, 
showing how useless that population is to ag- 
riculture. In St. Bartholomew's, also a great 
agricultural district, paying taxes on 12,769 ne- 

roes, there are but twenty-five free negroes. 
n St. John’s Colleton, the number of agricultu- 
ral negroes is 9,950 ; the number of free negroes 
siz. In St. Luke’s, agricultural negroes 7,741; free 
negroes four. | : 

The whole amount of tax on free negroes in 
the lower divisions is but $3,180. The whole 
- upper divisions contain only 1097 free negroes 
to 217,873 slaves. Richland, including Colum- 
bia, has 147—and Abbeville 105, and of the 
whole, Barnwell 145; while in Eudgfield, which 
has 19 887 slaves, the largest of any one, there 
are but 48 free negroes. ; 


CAN Al. BANK or Atsany.—Recelver's Inven- 
10 RT.— The Evening Journal gives an extract of 
the Report of the Receiver, exhibiting the en- 
tire amount of the assets and liabilities of the 
Canal Bank on the day of its failure. We give 
the totals: 


Liabilities 51.156.690 36 
Assets, 1,071,688 39 
Deficit, $85,001 97 


The absiract continues: l 

The Receiver makes the total amount of as- 
sets of the Bank to be $1,071,688 39, and the lia- 
bilities $1,156,690 36—showing a deficit of near- 
ly one-third of the capital. This deficit is a to- 
tal loss. 

From an examination of the Receivers state. 
ment and the books of the bank, it is found that 
the Directors of the bank were liable, as princi- 

als, for money borrowed from the bank, on the 
4th of March, 1848, to the amount of $234,445 96; 
and at the same time they were liable, as surety, 
to the amount of $145,676 46—making a total 
liability of $369,922 42. . 

Ii is also tuund that, on the IIth July, 1848, 

when the special agents of the Cumptroller took 
ossession of the assets of the bank, the entire 
hability of the Directors, as principals, for mo- 
ney borrowed, was $343,455 05; and as surely, 
$137,509 67—making a total of $483,064 70. 

The bills receivable are comprised of notes 
given, in many cases by firms and individuals 
Jong since insolvent; and in many others, by 
persons baving obtained the benefit of the Bank- 
rupt Law. 

Ii is the opinion of many persons familiar with 
‘the pecuniary circumstances of those indebted to 
the bank, thal nearly $600 000 of its assets can. 
not be cdilected. Or this sum, probably not 
more than $30,000 will ever be realized. If 
this calculation ie well founded, and the remain- 
ing 8500, 000 is collected, the Receiver will be 
able to redeem the notes in circulation at the 
date of the failure, amounting to $192,000, be- 
sides paying to the depositors a dividend of from 
30 to 40 per cent. N 

We are informed that the Receiver will be in 
possession, during the month of January next, of 
funds sufficient to pay a dividend of not less than 
50 per cent. on the circulating notes, which at 
ibis ame amount to only 5160, 000; and that he 
is now in possession of paper, responsibly endor- 
sed, and collaterally secured, maturing previous 
to Ist Sgptember next, sufficient to pay the re- 
mainder, and leave a balance of $44,000, which 
may be appropriated towards the payment of 
the sums due to the depositors. 

Since the failure of the bank, its circulation 
has been reduced, by the receipt of its own nutes 
in payment of sume doubtful debts, (which was 
deemed advisabie,) and by the sale of real estate 
in the city of New York, trom 6192, 000 to $160,~ 
000. i 8 

In the above statement, there appeors to be due 
the Manhattan bank the sum of 835, 009 44, which 
in fact, is not the case; that bank having held as 
collatesal security about $60,000 of bills receiva- 
ble at the tune the Canal bank tailed, and from 
the pruceeds of that paper have been paid and the 
balance returned to the Receiver. 


Thus it will be teen that, disastrous ae wae 


the wreck of this institution, it will not be a to- 
tal loss. The bill-holders will be paid dollar 
for dollar; and the depositors, by prudent man- 


‘agement, may look forward to the day when they 


shall realize a respectable dividend on tke 
amounts due them. 7 


Sravery IN THE Cotonies, 1776 —The first 
slaves introduced into this country, were twenty 
in number, brought by a Dutch ship-of-war from 
the coast of Guinea. They were landed, for 
sale, on James River, in the Colony of Virginia, 
August, 1620—two hundred and twenty-eight 
years ago. Negroes thenceforth, soon constitu- 
ted a species of tariff, more or less, in all the Co- 
lonies. At the time of the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence, 1776, the whole number of them was 
estimated at 500, 000, viz :— : 


Massachusetts, 3,500 Delaware, 9.000 
Rhode Island, 4.373 Mary land, 80.000 
Connecticut, 6,000 Virginia, 165,000 
New Hampshire, 629 N. Carolina, 75,000 
New York, 15.000 S. Carolina, 110,000 
New Jersey, 7,600 Georgia, 16,000 
Pennsylvania, 10,000 

Total, N 502,133 


The census of 1790 exhibited 697,897 slaves 
and 59,460 free persons of color; that of 1800, 
the number of 893,041 slaves; in 1810. 1.191,- 
364; in 1820, 1. 538,064; in 1830, 2,009,031, and 
in 1840, 2,427,355. l 8 

Since 1808. the importation of slaves has been 
prohibited by an act of Congress; comequenily. 
the increase of 1,285,991 from 1810 to 1840, 
more than double in twenty years, has been from 
natural causes. 

By the first statement, as above, it is shown 
that slavery existed in all the American Colonies 
at their separation from Great Britain. When 
and under what forms it was subsequently abol- 
ished in seven of the old States, we have not the 
means of ascertaining at present. Eight other 
States, since admitted into the Union, have ex- 
cluded slavery by organic laws, and nine Slates 
added in like manner, have established it within 
their Jimits.—Newark Daily. l 


IF The Croton Aqueduct Board of N. York 
have just made their regular quarteriy report, 
from which we gather, that the income during 
the three months has been $32,338 24 ; expenses 
817.287 10 Number of dwellings supplied with 
the Croton, 18,106. l 


Government CREDITORS aT New Yorx :—The 
following is a statement ot the number of Go- 
vernment creditors residing in the city of New 
York and the amount of each loan held by them, 
including tbe number and amount held by non- 
residents, whose agents reside in that city : 


Number of Amount held 
credilors. by them. 
Of the loan of 1842 365 52.921.330 32 
1843 151 3.323.100 00 
1846 328 2.676, 300 00 
1847 837 9,492,300 00 
1848 330 5,667,100 00 
1911 624, 080,130 32 


This is the number of names on the several divi- 
dends payable in New York on the 1st inst. The 
whole amount of the several loans, exclusive of 
coupons, was on the Ist inst., 539,936,316 83. 


Crade & Commerce. 


IxLA xn, Coastinc AND Foreign TONNAGE AND 
Saiprine or THE Unitep Srarxs.— Te mer- 
cantile tonnage of the Republic exceeds three 
millions one hundred thousand tons. The ton- 
nage for the year ending June 30th, 1847, as sta- 
ted inthe Excoutive document, No. 5, Decem- 
ber 14, 1847, consisted of registered vessels in 
the foreign trade (including 193,853 tons of 
shipping in the whale fishery) 1,211,313 tons; 
enrolled and licensed vessels in the coasting 
trade, 1,452,623 tons; do. do. under 20 tons in 
do. 35,978 ions; vessels in the cod fishery, over 
and under 20 tons, 77,680 tons; in the macke- 
rel fishery, 31,451 tons; aggregate tonnage of 
the United States, 2,839,045. Of the tonnsge 
in the coasting trade, 399,210 tons were steam 
vessels. Of the above, 76,225 tons belonged to 


New Orleans. Of the steam vessels, Buffalo 
owned 17 681 tons; New Orleans, 114 498; St. 
Louis, 29.161; Cinemnati. 17801; New York, 
52 521; Pittsburg, 23,833; Cleveland, 18.486; 
Phitade Iphia, 11,445; Mobile, 10.302; Louis- 
ville, 10. 388; and Detroit, 10.396. The increase 
in tonnoge, during 1847, not for war, was 276,- 
691 tons. 


Boston.—The following table exhibits the va- 
lue of the exports and imports at Boston, to and 
from foreign ports, during the first nine months 
of the year ending September 30th, 1848: 


Imports. 
Free €1.370,89: In Am. ves. $14,575,341 
Dutiable 16,606,335 In For. vessels 3, 30 l. 8 
Total 517,877,226 Total 917, 877, 22 
| Exports. 
Dom. prod’cts $5 479 578 In Am. vess'le $5,709.480 
For. du. 2,052.264 In For. do. 1.823.362 
Total $7,532,812 Total $7,532,842 


Prices at Bos rox. — Average price of several 
articles from 1775 to 1820, and from 1820 to 


1834. 5 

1775 to 1820. 1820 to 1834. 
Pork No. 1, per bbl. g19 31 $12 68 
Reef No. 1, per bbl. 11 34 810 
Fish, per ewi. 412 2 42 
Corn, per bushel 98 66 
Rye, per bushel 108 71 
Tea, per lb. 109 92 
Muscovado Sugar, per cwt. 14 18 10 34 


The value of foreiga merchandise imported 
into the district of Boston and Charlestown, for 
the year ending Sept. 30, 1848, is:— 


Free goods in foreign vessels 6305 545 
Dutiable goods in foreign vessels 4,863 385 
Free goods in American vessels 1.635.453 
Dutiable goods io American vessels 17.012.170 
- Total value of imports $23,816,562 
Of this amount, the value 
From England was 910 090.133 
From Cuba 2,569 000 
Frou British West Indies 1,818,195 
Total $15.077.331 
Other countries 8.739.231 
Total imports 623 816 562 


New Vom. — The imports and exports of the 
past year are as follows: 
Exporis. 

Dutiable goods 


$78 999 259 

Free - 8.307.974 

~ Specie 1.093.727 
Total imports 888 400 960 

In 1847 95,036.257 
Decrease $6,635,297 


With the exception of 1847, 1839, 1836, and 
1835, the imports of the past year have been 
greater than ever before. 


Imports. 
Domestic | $29,592,379 
~ Foreign, dutiable 2,606 542 
Foreigo, free 334.239 
Specie — 11,034,786 
Total 43,567,946 
Do. in 1847 62,879,274 
Decrease 87,311,328 


With the exception of 1847, the exports of the 
past year are larger by near 57, 000, O00, than in 
any previous year. It will be observed that 811, 
000,000 of the exports and 51, 000, 000 of the 
imporis were in specie. 


Crerse.—On the 22nd ult., one house in New 
York cleared at the Custom House, for Europe, 
16,319 boxes and 287 casks of cheese, weighing 
983,445 pounds, and valued at $68 841. 


PuitapeLpHia.—The arrivals of vessels at this 
port fuc the past year is 24,563, distinguished 
as follows: ships, 101; baiques, 352; Briga, 
965; schooners, 5.907; sloops, 3,629 ; steamers, 
464; barges, 3,265; boats, 9 880. i 

The clearances for the same period were, 


Bath; and 74,046 to Portisnd, in Maine; 260,- | foreign, 520,—coastwise, 1500,—vistinguished as 
033 tons were owned in Boston; 119, 837, at New | iolluws :— Foreign, 54 ships; 136 barques; 217 
Bedford, (ol which, in the whale fishery, 1U1,-| brigs ; 112 chooners; 1 sioop :—Coastwise, 56 
554 ;) 646,043 tons at N. York ; 152,617 in Phita-| ships; 111 barques, 233 brigs ; 394 schooners 5 


delphia ; 100,456 in Baltimore; and 212,699 in 


9 sloops ; 268 barges ; 429 steamers. 
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The arrivals at Port Richmond, for the same 
line, were 9 993,—distinguished ae follows :— 
51 barques; 532 brigs; 4,191 schooners; 448 
loops; 4.750 boats. Decrease in number from 
1847, 1,506. 


Commerce of Ballimore.— Arrival at the port 
of Baltimore during the month of December, 
1848, compiled from the daily list: Foreign, 6 
ships, 9 barques, 10 brigs, and 8 schoouers :— 
Coostwise, 1 ship, 13 barques, 14 brigs, and 81 
schouuers, ‘Sotal of foreign arrivals 33, coast- 
wise 109. 

Clearances to foreign ports, during the same 
period :—+hips 6, barques 6, brigs 15, schooners 
12, — total 39, of which 26 were American, 11 
British, 1 Bremen, aud 1 Danish. 


Ponx Trane or Battimone.—Balli more wa 
many years a, o, the great pork market of the 
country, and bius, fair again to take the same 
pos iuon. Since the cou.mencement of the pre: 
sent season, beginning with the. Ist of October, 
100,000 hogs have arrived here; 20.000 have 
been driven East, and the balance (8U,UUU) have 
been cured there, mostly for the English mar- 
kets, in the following manger, viz: single sides, 
long middies, short midules, prime mers pork, 
and blagdered lard. It is estimated that 120, 
000 hogs will be packed there this season. 


Coat Trane m Penwsyivama.—The Potis- 
ville Journal, in reference to the business of the 
year Just past, says: ** To tbem, (the operatives) 
ihe bust year’s business has been disastrous in the 
extreme. At least §20U,0U0 have been sunk in 
the trade this year in Schuyikéll county, and in 
the opinion of many (he amount is greater.“ 


Coa Traps-—Official return of Coal sent from 
the anthracite region of Pennsylvania to market 
during the year 1848: 


ee ook 1848. 
; ana 1360, 081 1216, 233 
Schuylkill Í Reload 222,693 434.852 
Swatara 67,457 61.530 
i 1650,831 1712.615 
Lehigh - 643.973 680,746 
Lackawanna 358,203 437 500 
Wilkesbarre 3 254,398 237,721 
207, 405 3068. 132 
2967. 405 
Increase, tons 100,727 


Iu 1846, 2,331,013 tons. 


The Telegraph and Register, of Houston, Texas, 
estimates the culion crop of the last year at 110,- 
000 bales, and that of the previous year at 113,- 
8678 bales: while there is an increase of one thiru 
ol the crop west of the Trinity, there will be less 
Shan en average crop east of the Trinity. 


Pork anp Beer Pacxyna.—-The St. Louis Re- 
publican stale ihat, in the month of November 
last, there were received, weighed and cut 5,- 
403 hogs, weighing 1,122,873 pounds, and 401 
der ves, weighing 234,198 pounds, — making the 
aggregate of 1,307, O8 pounds —at one ol the 
pecking estabhsumenis of thatcily. — . 

Tne Republican luriher staies that to tbe 9ib 
ult., 2185 packages, of Werces, barrels, and kegs, 
bau been shipped [rom tbe same establishment. 


Commerce or CHO. The arrivals aod 
clearances at Chicagu, ior the past two years, are 
thus atated by the Journal : 


= FR 1848. 1847. 
Steamboats 330 369 
Propellers 172 213 
Barques 12 10 
Brags 176 175 
Sonvoners 558 382 

Total 1248 1151 


The export of leading articles fe this and 
= jast season of navigation, compare as fol- 
vws: 


‘ ; 1847. 1848. 
Wheat 2,072,874 bush. 1, 680.855 bush. 
Com 45, 044 330,741 * 
Oats 10,438 “ 12.500 
Fiour 29,588 bole. 26,970 bbis. 
Pork 10,745 12 4 
Beef 17,946 16,493 


Illinois and Michigan Canal. — The receipts of 
tole on this Caual tu 301 November, were 386, 

- ‘be number ol boats registered thus lar is 
vue hundred and fifty-seven. 


— — 


Sarannak.— The annual arrivals at this port 


for the pa-t three years have been 161 ships and | 


barques, 184 brigs, 273 schooners, and sloops, and 
520 steamboats. 


Swan Cnor.— The Louisiana sugar crop, for 
the present season, it is stated, is not likely to 
exceed 190 000 hogshesds, against 240,000 hogs- 
heads last season. In Attakapas it is nearly de- 
stroyed. ; ; 

Recent advices from Harana, also state that 
the yield n Ci ba will be 25 per cent. less than 
that of last year. 


Exports rrom Cusa.— The exports of produce 
from Havana since the Ist January, 1848, to 
the 30th ulit., were as follows: 664,881 boxes 
sugar. 68 074 grobes coffee, 26.586 huds. molas- 
ses, 1,287 tierces honey, 30,744 arobes wax, 
9.048 pipes rum, 135,610 M segars, 1,075,826 Ibs. 
tobacco. The exports from Mantanzas were 308,- 
292 boxes sugar, 8,431 arobes coffee, and 52,302 
hhds. molasses. ` i 


Tranpe or Great Baitaiw.—The official re- 
turns just issued by the London Board of Trade, 
exhibit! the following facts m relation to the 
import and home consumption of some of the 
leadiug articles, for the first ten months of the 
yesr 1848, compared with the same months in 
the previous year. The total value of the ex 
ports of the Kingdom, from the commencement 
of the year lo the 5th November in 1847 and 
1848, was—in 1847, 443.372.661; in 1848, £38,- 
043,426—decrease 45,319, 435. . 


HOME CONSUMPTION. 


1848. 1847. 
Wheat rs. 1.715.261 2 349.767 
Barley qrs. 711.181 755,388 
Oats q's. 722 631 1.641.202 
Maize qrs. 1 207,666 3 390,723 
Flour ewt. 884.351 6.579.096 
Meal ct. 166 684 1.300, 987 

É IMPORTS. 

Hemp. ewt. 608 085 629.413 
Train oil tons. 16,472 18.836 
Palm ewt. 383,255 385 913 
Butter ewt. 243.078 271.463 
Riee cwt. 859.985 1.201.397 
Clover Seed owt. 72,820 221,265 


Lonpon Marxere.—It is computed that the 
annual consumption of butter in London amounts 
to 11,000 tons, und that oſ eheese to 13 000 tons: 
The quantity of poultry annually consumed is 
estimated at about- £80,000, exclusive of game. 
The consumption of wheat annually averages 
about 2,000,000 quarters. Vegetablea and fruits, 
per annum, £1,000,000. Wine, 65,000 pipes— 
Spirits, 12,000,000 gallons. — J 

The küchen gardens for the supply of vege- 
tables, in the immediate vicinity of the melropo- 
lis, are estimated at twelve thousand acres, shout 
three thousand of which are wholly cultivated by 
the spade. Shortly after Christmas, radishes, 
spinach, onions, and aH other seed crops are sown 
and in February the same ground is planted with 
caulMewers from the frames, as thock as if no, 
other crop then had posssession of the ground. 
The radishes, &c., are sent very early io market, 
and when the cauliflowers-are sufficiently ad- 
vanced to be earthed up, sugar-loaf cabvages 
are planted. Wheo these are marketed, the 
stalks are taken up and the ground cleared and 
planted with endive and celery. The average 
produce of these gardens is supposed to amount 
tu about £200 annually per acre. The annual pro- 
duce of all the vegetable markets is estimated to 
be at least £650,0u0. — 

The fruit gardens of Middlesex, exclusive of 
those attached to private houses, are presumed 
lo oecupy irom three to fuur-thousand acres, 
principaily situated in the vicinity of Keusing- 


ton, Hammersmith, Brentford, Isleworth; and 


Twickenham. They furnish partial employ ment, 
according lo the advancement of the season, to 
about forty persons per acre— the produce of 
whose jubur amounts to about £300,000 an nual- 
ly ; aud to this another E100, OO may be added 
lor the produce of the fruit sent to tue metropo- 
lis from the surrounding counties. 


Western Sreansoats.—-Ninety steamboats 
have been built ot Cincinnati since December 
Ist, 1847. Their aggregate carrying capacity is 
21,406 tons, and cost 61, 512.700. Ol these, 28 
were built iu Cincinnati city, at a valuation of 
8687, 000; at E.izabethtown, Pa., 16, at a valua- 
uon ol $224,000; at Browns ville, Pa., 12, at 
5178, 000; at Wheeling, 8, at 3130, 000; und the 
remaiuder, at small towns along the river. 
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Mistellancous. 
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Tue Sournern Cavcus.—The Correspondent 
of the Pennsylvania Enquirer gives the following 
as the spirit of Mr. Bayly's resolultons, which were 


referred to the Commilleeyfrom all the slaveholding 
States: 


The resolutions declare first, the deep at - 
tachment of the South to the Union of these 
States ; second, that in case of the violation 
of the constitutional rights of any portion of the 
confederacy, it is the privilege and the duty of 
the States aggrieved thereby, themselves to de- 
vise the mode and measure of redres<; thirdly, 
thal in case the aggressions on the rights of the 
South, threatened by the recent action of the 
House of Representatives on the subject of sla- 
very, shall be consummated, it shall be the right 
and the duty of the slaveholding states to devise 
proper measures to redress their wrongs. 


And the Correspondent of the Baltimore Sun 
gives the following as substantially being the remarks 


of Mr. Calhoun at the Caucus: The resolutions 
from the gentlemen from Virginia (Mr. Bayly) 
are good, and considering the length of time 
which he had to prepare them, do him great 
credit, but they are not perfect. They sre de- 
fective in several particulars—I am, therefore, 
less unwilling to agree to the motion of the 
gentlemen from Georgia (Mr. Stephens.) Ano 

ther consideration strongly impels to the same 
course. Iam thoroughly impressed wtth the 
necessity of harmonious and united action, buth 
on our part and on the part of the southerncom- 
munity. i ' 

l am opposed, however, to too great delay, and 
consequently would prefer that the cummittes 
shouid report toa meeting to be held on the 
10th instead of the 15th of January. The Legis- 
tatures of several of the Southern States are 
now in session, arf it would be well that our ad- 
dress should reach them in time to be acted upen 
by them before their adjournment. ; 

I consider the address indispensable. What- 
ever action is taken must proceed from the slave- 
holding States. If the Constitution be violated, 
and their rights encroached upon, itis for them 
to delermine the mode and measure of redress. 
We can only suggest and advise. We are on the 
theatre of action—the witnesses of the alarming 
encroachments which have been going on upon 
the rights of the staveholding part of the con- 
federacy—we see them plainly, we feel them 
deeply; they are rapid aud alarming; for who 
believes that propositions which have, within a 
few days past, commanded the support of a ma- 
jority of the lower House of Congrese, would 
even three years ago have been tolerated by any 
respectable portion of ether House. 

e are in the midst of events scarcely of less 
importance than those of our revolutionary era. 
The question is, are we to hold our position in 
this confederacy upon the ground of ‘equals, or 
are we to content ourselves with the condition 
of colonial dependence. 

Sir, it will be worse than colonia) dependence; 
for who would not prefer to be taxed and gover- 
ned, without pretence of representation, than 
under the forme of representation, to be grie- 
vourly oppressed by measures over whith we 
have no control, and against which our remon- 
strances gre unavailing. It is undeniable that 
the encroachments upon our rights have been 
rapid and alarming. They must be met. 

-] conceive that no Southern man can entertain, 
for ope moment, the idea of tame submission. 
The action of the South should be united, tear 
peraie, but decided—our positions must be taken 
deliberately, but held at every hazard. We 
wage no war of aggression. We ask only for 


— anaon 


the constitution and union and government of 


our fathers. We ask of our Northern brethren to 
leave us those rights and privileges which our 
fatbers held, and, without securing which for 
tbeir children, all know they weuld not have en- 
tered into this union. These we must maintain. 

lt appears io me proper that we, who are here 
on the theatre of action, shonid address vur con- 
stituents of the slaveholding States, briefly and 
accurately portray the progress of usurpation 
and aggression, vividly exhibst the dangers which 
threaten, and leave it in their hand to mark out 
the proper line of sections, What that should be 
it is needless bere to discuss. Whatever it is, it 
should be temperate, mild, and decided. 


— 
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Having expressed these views, I have to say that 
I make no objection to the motion of the gentleman 
from Ga. (Mr. Stephens, ) to refer the whole mat- 
ter toa select committee, to consider maturely and 
report io a future meeting; but [ would rather pre- 
fer an earlierday for that meeting than the 15th of 
January. lam, above all, fur union, harmony, 
and decision on the part of the South. 

Mr. Pendleton's remarks, (which were made 
some time previously 4o Mr. Calhoun’s,) are also 
understood to bave been very sensible and effec- 
tive. He expressed bis general acquiescence in 
the resolutions of his colleague (Mr. Bayly.) 
He did not so well, however, like the expression 
in them, measure of redress.” That seemed 
to contemplate that the South should wait until 
the wrongs had been consummated, and then 
undertake to redress them. He preferred rather 
measures of “notice and precaution.” He was 
willing at once to lay down a line, and let their 
Northern brethren know that they must not 
transcend it. He subsequently, however, acqui- 
esced in the proposition of Mr. Stephens. 

The substance of Mr. Foote’s remarks was, I 
am informed, thal he was ready for instantane- 
ous aclion, and was willing at once to vote on 
the resolutions submitted by Mr. Bayly. 

The only point of difference between the 
members iu the discussion, was as to whether 
this wae a proper time for any action. Some 
held that the South should wait until measures 
lately threatened should become laws—that they 
gught first to resort to all constitutional means of 
Opposition to defeat those measures, If all these 
should be unavailing, then the time for separate 
action on the part of the South would have 
arisen. 

Others held on the contrary, that action now, 
sin the form of notice and precaution, was advi- 
sable. Jt would be well they said, to lay down 
the line beyond which they should conceive it 
wrong lo submit to the aggressions of the ma- 
jority, in order thus to wara their Northern 
brethren against any aggression bey und that line. 
Af afterward they resolve tu make that aggres- 
sion, the responsibility of the consequences 
would be theirs. T'he South, injthat ease, would 
have done everything in their power to avert any 
serious discord. 

_ All sides, however, held that when the proper 
time should arrive, if it had not already arrived, 
the South should take fim and decided mea- 
Sures io maintain its constitutional rights. 


Capacity or rue West.—From the Allegha- 
nies io the Rocky Mountains, from the frozen 
lakes of the North to the tepid waters of the 
Gulf of Mexico! Every soil, every climate, 
every variety of surface. Of all the great pro- 
ducts of the world, coffee is the uuly one which 
does not or may nol grow there. Take the peo- 
ple of Britain, Ireland, France, Holland, Ger- 
many, Italy and Spain, and place the whole in 
the valley beyood the Appalachians, and it would 
continue to ask for “ more.” Ohio alone, with- 
„out binking a pit below the level of her valleys, 
could supply coal equal to the amount dug from 
he mines of England and Wales for twenty-five 
hundred years, and Ohio, is but a pigmy in the 
.way of bitumen, compared with Western Penn- 
syivania and Virginia. Iron abounds from Ten- 
-heswee to Lake Erie, and forms the very moun- 
-tains of Missouri and Arkansas. Salt wells up 
from secret store-houses in every northwestern 
State. Lead enough to shoot the human race 
extioct is raised from the great metallic dykes 
of Iilinois and Wisconsin. Copper and silver 
beckon all trusting capitalists to the shores of 
Lake Superior. And mark the water courses, 
the chain of lakes, the immense plains graded 
for railroads by nature’s own hand, the reser- 
voirs of water waiting for canals to use them. 
Already the farmer, far in the interior woods of 
Onio or Indiana, may ship his produce at his 
own door to reach Boston, New York, Philadel- 
-phia, Baltimore or New Orleans, and every mile 
of its transit shall be by canal, steamboat, and 
Sailcar.— North Amer. Review. 


Liszaia.— This colony lies midway between 
Sierra Leone and Cape Paimas, aud was estab- 
lished by the American Colonizaticn Suciety in 
1620, by an immigration of tree or liberated 
people of color from the United States. Since 
-that period its population, including the aborigi- 
nes who have incorporated themselves with the 


immigrants, has increased to upwards of 80,000, 


while the land they occupy extends along 320 
miles of coast, an! reaches on an average about 
The proportion of 


80 miles into the interior. 
the population born in America, or of American 
descent, is estimated at about 10,000, and such 
has been the effect of their example and influ- 
ence, that out of the remaining 70,000, consist- 


ing of aborigines, or of captives released from 


slavers, at least 50,000 can speak the English 


language, so that any one would perfectly under- 


stand them, while their habits are rapidly becom- 
ing those of civilized and steady agriculturists. 
The desire for education is also manifested by 
the surrounding tribes, and instancés are not 
uncommon of natives sending their children 
four or five hundred miles from the interior to 
be instructed in the primary schools established 
in the Republic. Of these there are thirty-six in 


operation, with an average attendance ia each of 
a 


ut forty aboriginal pupils. 

‘The whole of the territory of Liberia has been 
purchased from time to time from the abori- 
ginal owners, and in this way at least twenty 
petty sovereignties have been extinguished. In 
its former condition the coast was the constant 


resort of slavers, but the traffic is now effectu- 


ally suppressed as far as the jurisdiction of the 
Republic extends, and its entire abandonment is 
an invariable stipulation in every treaty of trade 
and protection into which the Republic may con- 
sent to enter with neighboring states. 
position to avail themselves of treaties of this 
description is plainly on the increase on the part 
of the surrounding natives, and it is estimated 
that wot less than 2,000,000 of persons in the in- 
terior now obtsin their supply of European goods 
from the Republic and from the kindred colony 
of Cape Palmas, Last year eighty-two foreign 
vessels visiled Liberia, and exchanged merchan- 
dise for articles of African production, to the 
amount of 3600, 000. 

The natural resources of Liberia are immense, 
and are steadily in process of developement. 


‘The principal articles of export are ivory, palin 


oil (of which $150,000 worth was shipped in 
1847.) camwood, gold dust, &c. Coffee is indi- 
genous, and of excellent quality, and is now 
being cultivated extensively. It yields more than 
in the West Indies, and the belief is entertained 
that it may produce so as to compete with slave 
labor. Sugar also thrives well, but enough only 
is grown for home consumption, and there is no 
present hope of competing with Cuba or Bra- 
zil. Cocoa has just been introduced, and pro- 
mises well. Colton, it is expected, will soon be- 


come an article of export. Indigo, ginger, ar 


row - rool, and various other articles of commerce, 
like wise grow luxuriantly. Rich metallic mines 
exist in the country, and only require capita: -to 


open them up. 


The population is upon the whole well-dis- 
posed tu wok, and the rate of wages paid per 
day is about Is. sterjing. It is an extraordinary 
feature of this part of the coast that horses and 
other draught animals will not live, and hence 
every kind of transport, except thal upon the 
rivers, is performed by manual labor. Much of 
the camwood which is exported from Liberia is 
brought a distance of 200 miles on men’s 
backs. It is seen, however, that this difficulty, 
which appears a great one at first, may have 
the effect, not onty of injuring the people to la- 
bor, but of stimulating them to every kind of 
mechanical contrivance by which it may be 
overcome. The climate of Liberia, although 
more healthy than Sierra Leone, is still deadly 
to the European; but the improvement at has un- 
dergone during the last ten years from the effect 
of clearing, drainage, &c., is slated to have been 
most remarkable. The colored immigrauts from 
America, who used invariably to sufler from fe- 
ver on their arrival, are now able to go to work 
at once. The duration of life amongst the colo- 
nists is considered to be about the same as in 
England. 

At Monrovia, the port and capital, the popula- 
tion amouuts to about 9000. A large portion of 
the teruitory has been accurately surveyed, and is 
sold in sections by the Goverament, at from 50c. 
to $1 per acre. The government of the country 
is precisely on the American model, consisting of 
a President: a Vice President, a Senate, and 
House of Representatives: the pumber of mem- 
bers in the former being six, and in the latter 
28. The possession of real estate to the value 
of 530 is the electoral qualification. The reve. 
nue, wbich was last year about 920, 000, is de- 
rived enurely from an ad valorem duty of six per 
cent. on Imports, and the produce of land sales. 


The dis- 


the black currant. 
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Ardent spirits, the use of which it is sought to 
discourage, ſorm and exception, and are taxed 
twenty-five cents per gallon. The principal trade 
is carried on by barter, but there is a small pa- 
per 5 of about 336000, redeemed on de- 
mand, 

The organization of the Republic as an inde- 
pendent state took place in July last vear, when 
Mr. Roberts, who had formerly acted as Gover- 
nor under the Culonrzation Society, was elected 
President. Speaking of his qualitications, Com- 
modore Perry, of the United States navy, says, 
in aia to the American Government, dated 
in 1844: 


„Governor Roberts, of Liberia, and Russ- 
worm, of Cape Palmas, are intelligent and esti- 
mable men, executing their responsible functions 
with wisdom and dignity; and we have, in the 
example of these two gentlemen, irrefragable 
prooſ of the capacity of colored people to govern 
themselves ;” and adds: 

“ So far as the influence of the colonists has 
extended, ithas been exerted to suppress the 
slave trade. Their endeavors have been emi- 
nently successful, and it is by planting these set- 
ements (whether Afherican or European) along 
the whole extent of coast from Cape Verd to 
Benguela, thal the exportation of slaves will be 


most effectually prevented.” 


/ 
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Tut Tea PLant.—In ten years wo shall as. 
tonish the worid by producing tea In the United 
States, superior in quality to and cheaper in cost 
than the tea of China. This is no idle predic- 
tion. Already we find it produced in barge quan- 
tities and of excellent favor io Brazil; and Mr. 
Junius Smith is now planting the sbrub in one of 
our Southern States with a view to iu extensive 
cultivation. - 

- Mr. Spencer Bonsall, of Philedelphia, has 

been for some years engaged in superintending a 
very extensive range of tea plantations in As- 
sam, having some thousands of hands emplo ed 
inthe field and the factory. The success was 
perfect and Assain is now a tes country. This 
gentleman has returned tó Philadelphia under 
the certain convictson that tea can be grown 
ne re withoul doubt or difficulty of any sort. We 
have been favored with a persual of his notes 
which record every particular of his valuable 
experience, and from them we are enabled to 
present lo our readers such a satisfactory sum- 
mary as will convince them that we need no pro- 
leclion lo grow our own tea. Assam is the 
north-easternmost part of British India, lying di- 
agonally between 259 and 23° worth latitude. Lt 
is watered by he Boahmspoolru. 

The tea plant, which, in Chins is a shrub, grows 
native in Assam to the height of thirty and forty 
feet. But for plantation use, it is necessary to 
trim it, so that it shall not grow over five or six 
feet, to place the leaves in reach of the gatherer. 
With Yankees, it wight be allowed to grow 
much higher. 

Green and black teas are made from the same 
plant, the difference being owing to the manner af 
curing, allhuugh some leaves are aHuwed in ma- 
king black tea which would be rejected in green, 
because of their being a little too old. 

‘Tbe wood of the tea bush is light colored and 
close grained, and it smells, when peeled, like 
‘The flowers are white and 
lragraut. dt is very leafy. The green leaf is 
bitter, pungent and unsavory, and iis decoction 
would be any thing but palatable. Tue seed 
consists of two to five hazel-like outs, enclosed 
in a smooth, broad capsule. The kernel is white, 
oily and nauseous. 

The tea plant is remarkably hardy, and it four- 
ishes on the high slopes of mountains, where 
frost and snow prevail three months ia. the year. 
its favorite soil in China bud also in Assam, is 
the poorest yellow sandy loam, with carbonate 
of iron; in analysis: Silex, 76; clay, 10; curbo - 
nate of iron, 10; water, &c., 4-100. No hime. 

Planting.—Cuttings do well. But usually se- 
verai seed are, wheu gathered, put at once into 
shallow. Soles four feet apart, and allowed to 
to grow up bush-lashion. Or it is grown in nure 
series and transplanted. In four or five weeks 
ine germ appears above ground. it grows about 
a fout every year. lu dhe third year they begin 
lo gather the lea ves; nipping off the end bud su as 
tə restrict its height aud breadth. It is desirable 
to select hillside ground, where the sun shines 
about half the day. A good itee is expecied to 
yield, . 
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III. Spanish war, 1739, and the war of the 
Austrian succession against France and Spain. 
The Austrians, Duteb, Russians, Sardinians and 
Hungarians, allies of England. Peace of Aix- 
la-Chappelle, 1748. Lasted nine years. Raised 
by taxes twenty-five million pounds, and by loans 
twenty-nine milfions. ` 

IV. Seven years war against France, Spain, 
Austria, Russia. Prussia alone the ally of Eng. 
land. Commenced 1756. Peace of Paris, 1763. 
Raised by taxes fifty-two million pounds, and 
by loans sixty millions. 

V. American war against Americans, French, 
Spaniards, and Dutch. Commenced 1775. Las- 
ted eight years. Peace of Versailles, 1783. Raised 
by taxes thirty-two million pounds, and by loans 
one hundred and four millions. 

Vi. War of the French Revolution, against 
France, and also Spain till 1795— commenced 
1793. The Dutch, Prussians, Austrians. Portu- 
guese, and after 1795, Spaniards, allies of Eng- 
land. Raised by taxes two hundred and sixty- 
three and a half million pounds, and by loans 
two hundred and a half miflions. 

VII. War against Napoleon, —and the Span- 
iards till 1808. Americans from 1812. Austrians, 
Pr. ssians, Russians, Spaniards, from 1808. Por- 
tuguese, allies of England. Commenced 1803. 
Peace of Paris, 1815. Lasted twelve years.— 
Raised by taxes seven hundred seventy and a 
half million pounds, and by loans three hundred 
eighty-eighty and a half millions. 

lts weight and length.—lls weight in gold would 
be 6,282 tons; in silver, 120,000 tons; its trans- 
portation in gold would require 26 ships of 250 
tons each; 12,581 horse carts each carrying 
half ton and forming a procession 25 miles in 
length, or 281,769 soldiers each carrying 50 lbs.; 
in sovereigns, piled one upon another, they would 
be 710 miles in height; laying them side by side 
and touching each other they would form a chain 
of gold of 11048 miles in length, or nearly 
twice the circumference of the moon ; the same 
amount in one pound notes, sewed: together, 
‘would carpet a turnpike road 40 feet broad and 
1040 miles long, or from Land’s End to John 
O’Groat’s and half way back again; If sewed to- 
gether end toend, they would form a bandage 
reaching four times round the world, or sixteen 
times round the moon; divide tbe debt equally 
among the inhabitants of the world, and each 
person, man, woman, or child, of every color, 
would receive as their share 168; it would re- 
quire 476 ships of 250 tons each to transport it 
|i silver from Mexico (provided the mines in 
that country could, furnish it,) and after roach- 
ing England 240.000 one horse carts, carrying 
half a ton each, making a procession 677 miles 
long, or 5,000,000 of men carrying 50 ibs. each, 
to deposit in the vaults, prior to ils use for.the re- 
demnption of outstanding pledges. 

L The national debt of Great Britain, on 
the hrst of January, 1848, was £772,401,851. 


At 3 years, 1} oz. tea, or 187 Ibs. per acre. 
2 ee 312 oe s 
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At six years, when it is in full bearing, 6 oz. 
tea, or 750 Ibs. per acre. 

2000 trees are allowed to the acre. The tree 
lives to 50 years of age. 

The process of manufacture consists chiefiy in 
oft-repeated exposure of the leaves in well 
heated iron vessels, with quick and accurate 
manipulations, till the pungent oi! is extracted 
from them, and in dexterously rolling them in 
dall. masses, to curl the leaf as we see it. This 
hand process spoils a vast deal of it, for the least 
over-toasting, or the smoking of a stray Jeaf, in- 
jures the flavor of the mass. Mr. Bonsall con- 
trived a machine to dispense with a deal of labor 
employed in beating the leaves, between the 
cookings ; by which one boy did the work of ten 
men, and fully as well. He feels confident that 
the expensive hot-hearth process can be done 
with far greater nicety by steam-heated meta! 
plates, which would preserve the favor of the 
most delicate teas; and circular wire screens, 
moving by steam power, would sort the teas easily 
enough. Thus the whole manufacture is per- 
fectly adapted to machinery, and Mr. Bonsall 
thinks (bat the best teas‘can be produced in this 
latıtude, at a cost not exceeding a shilling a 
pound! 

When we say the best teas we do not wish to 
be understood to mean the best that we know 
here. For—nota bene—we will let you into a 
secret, asking pardon of our tea drinking and 
chatter exhilarating friends, for the necessity 
which the conveyance of scientific information 
imposes of thus let{ing the cat out of the sack. 

Good tea, or rather real genuine tea at all, is 
2 commodity which, like the delicate and blush- 
bog aurora borealis, we read of every day, but 
see only once in years. and then by chance. Real 
tea begets the most refined and lady-like allusions 
to the foibles of our neighbors; while the trash 
we drink gives our ‘ea-table scandle its prover- 
bial harshness. 

Therevis not a single box of tea, after all the 

‘pains taken by the country makers, that is not 
opened and extensively be-rubbished by the Can- 
‘ton dealers before it is allowed to get into the 
hands of Christian barbarians. In our cities it 
undergoes also a liberal be-Yankee-fication be fore 
it reaches our tea rooms; so that what is real tea 
‘ia the exception; and what is not tea is the rule. 

Almost every farmer in China raises his own 
family tea, and thus escapes the adulteration. 

Now we would earnestly recommend some of 
our agricultural friends to form an association 
‘for the cultivation and manufacture of tea, and 
to secure the aif of Mr. Bonsall, whose character 
is entirely free from sanguine enthusiasm, and 
who i the only person in our country thoroughly 
familiar with tea culture in all its details. The 
weed is easily procured; of its adaptation to our 
soil there cannot be a doubt; and of its profits 
there can scarcely be much fear; while the risk 
of loss would in any case be trifling. 

Our agricultural societies throughout the land, 
‘and the governments of every State should be 
earnestly pressed to turn tbeir attention to this 
matter, and to do whatever is in theu power to 
promote so useful a branch of home industry. 
[Phit. Ledger. 


Area Au Porvuratrron.—Oregon Territory 
‘contains 341,467 square miles, New Mexico, 
77,387 do,; California, 448.691 do.; Territory 
west of the Mise issippi, 745,584 do.; total, 1,- 
861,196 square miles, of 640 acres each. 
United States Territory, were it of a square form, 
would measure 1,820 miles by 1,820. 

From the easternmost town in the United 
States, Eastport, Maine, via the St. Lawrence, 
Buffalo, Cincinnati, St. Louis and South Pass in 
the Rucky Mountains, to Astoria in Oregon, the 
distance by the travelled route is 4.517 miles. 
From the Madawaska in Maine, by the Atlantic 
route, via New York, Washmgton, New Orleans 
and Galveston to the mouth of the Rio Grande, 
2,923. From New York to the head of Lake Su- 
perior, via Detroit and Mackinaw, is 1,820 
miles; thence down the Mississippito the Gulf 
of Mexico, is 23,284 miles. From Eastport, Me., 
to the Bay of San Francisco, in California, on 
the Pacific, via Portland, Philadelphia, Pitis- 
burg, St. Louis, Santa Fe, and the Colurado of 
the West, is 3,644 miles. 

The population of the British’ Possessions in 
North Amerier n 2,073,000, of which 700,000 
persons are in Upper, and 800, 000 in Lower Ca- 
nada; Nova Scotia, 240, 000; New Brunswick, 
150, 000; ` Newfoundland, 100,000; Prince Eu- 
ward’s island, 66,000; Red Hiver Settlement, 
10,000. 

Great Britain and adjacent isies contained, in 
1841, a population of 18,059,865, exclusive of 
persons In the army, navy, and merchant vessels, 
nut on shore; ireland, 8,175,248; total, 26,835,- 


Tne Barrisn Narioxv aT Desr—Iis origin, 
progress, and amount. — In the several wars of 
Great Britain, hereaſter mentioned, amounting 

. to siaty-five years, that Government raised hy 
taxation £1,189 000.000 (or about 65.595, 000. 
000.) and by loans £8334 000,000 (or about §4,- 
000.000, 000.) The amount-of ths national! debt 
m 1945 was £785,053 02, and the expenses for 
' inlerest and management for several years past, 
has been about £29,000,000. These sixty-five 
years of war, which cust Great Britain nearly 
ten thousand willions of dollars, are as follows: 

I. The war of the revolution of 1688, against 
the French—with the Dutch, Austrians, Prus- 
sians, Spanierds, and the people of Sa toy, allies 
of Engiend: lasted nine years, and ended by the 
peace of Ryswick, 1697. Raised by taxes sixteen 
eo of pounds, and by loans twenty mil- 
1008. | 

II. The war of the Spsnish succession against 
France and Spain. The Dutch, Austrians, and 
people of Savoy, allies of England. Commenced 
1702, lasted eleven years, and ended with tho 
peace of Utrecht in 1713. Raised by taxes 
thirty mullion pounds, and by loans thirty- tw 
and-a-balf millions. ° 
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103. An official census of the religious belief of 
the Irish, taken in 1835, showed that of 7,943,- 
940 people, there were 6,427,712 Catholics, 
852,064 Protestants, and the other 664,164 of va- 
rious sects. There is not a county in ireland in 
which the Catholics do not outnumber the Pro- 
Galway has 4,702 Protestants, and 
253,155 Catholics ; Tipperary, 389,282 Catho- 
lies, and 17,516 Protestants. In Dublin the Ca- 
tholics are three to one. 

Tue Oagzcon Tzumrogr— Its extent.—Few 
readers are probably aware of the tumensily 
of our possessions on the west of the Rocky 
Mountains. To say nothing of the vast Territo- 
ries of California and New Mexico, of which 
we have recently come into possession, Oregon 
itself is large enough for a separaté republic. 
It appears by official documents, that it, on the 
east, skirts 800 miles along the Rocky Mountains; 
on the south, 300 miles along the Snowy 
Mountains ; on the west, 700 miles along the 
Pacific ocean; on the north, 250 miles along the 
North American possessions of Russia and 
England. This area, or immense valley, con- 
tains 350,000 square miles—capable, undoubted- 
ly, of forming seven States as large as New. 
York, or forty States of the dimensions of Mas- 
sachusetts. 

Some of the Islands on the coast are very 
large, sufficient to form a state by themselves. 
These are situated north of the paralle! of 480. 
Vancouver's Island, 260 miles in breadth, con- 
tains 12,000 square miles,an area larger than 
Massachusetts and Connecticut. Queen Char- 
lotte's or Washington island, 160 miles in length 
and 30 in breadth, contains 4,000 square miles. 
On both of these immense Islands, that lie be- 
tween the high parallels of 40 and 50 degrees. 
the soil is sald to be well adapted to agriculture, 
The straits and circumjacent waters abound in 
fish of the finest quality. Coals of good quali. 
ty and other veins of mineral have been found. 

[Phita. Inquirer. 

Prussian Tanirr.—Consultation having been 
hed at Frankfort relative to a new regulation of 
the tariff, upon a common basis for the whole of 
Germany, it has been determined, in conse- 
quence, to defer the publication of the corrected 
tariff of the Zollvereln for the period commen- 
cing with the year 1849; and ıt is therefore de- 
termined, that the tariff published for the years 
1846, 1847, and 1848, shall remain in force from 
the Ist of January, 1849, until further arrange- 
ments be adopted, as well as the following ordi- 
nances, which form its supplement: 

1. That of the 10th of October, 1845, respecte. 
ting the provisional raising of the import duues 
of certain articles of merchandise. l 

2. That of October, 1846, respecting the 
modification of several taxes of the tarif, 
viz :— 

a. In the second part. Modification of the 
duties upon raw cotton and cotton yarn (Pas. 2); 
lineu thread, cloth and other merchandise (Pas. 
22); cattle (Pas. 39) 

b. In the third purt.. Modifications of the 
transit duty upon tallow. 

3. On the 3d May, 1847, respecting the im- 
port duties upon Oils in barrels (Pas. 26.) 

(Signed) “FREDERIC WILLIAM.“ 


Grare Col runR.— There is an increasing at- 
tention in Missouri to the culture of the vine, 
and farms in the neighborhood of Herman have 
risen io value. From a single acre plaated in 
Catawba grapes in 1845, Mr. Poeschal obtained 
one thousand gallons of wine, and the value of 
tbe whole product of this vineyard was 61, 700. 


— — 
OBITUARY. 
How. Kensex Jouns.— The death of this vene- 
rable old gentleman, the father of ‘eur lownsmen, the 


Rev. Bishop Johns, is announced in the following 


terms by Use Philadelphia North American : 
The death of the late distinguished and vene- 


rable KNsZT Jonus, Sr., of Delaware,at the 5 


patriarchal age of ninety, although, from his 
infirmities, a long expected event, has caused 
regret among a large circle of friends io Phila- 
delphia, as well as in the State which be had 
served, iv the highest judicial capacities, during 
the period of his protracted and useful life. For 
a long time Chieti Justice, and afterwards Chan- 
cellor, of Delaware, be war distinguished as 


much for official integrity and ability as for the 
purity and blamelessness of his private cafeer. 
A relic of the first and best days of the republic, 
he could, ela im the glory of revolutionary recol- 
lections, and what is better, of revolutionary 
services. 

At the early sge of eighteen, he was a minute- 
man at Annapolis, in Maryland, and—as we have 
often heard him descrihe the scene—beheld, one 
morning, in August, 1777, from his watch on the 
Ray shore, the sad, though magnificent spectacle 
of Howe's fleet passing up the Chesapeake, to 
land at Elk River and march, through the gore 
of Brandywine and Paoli, to the capture of Phi- 
ladelphia. Four years later, in September, 1781, 
he saw at the littie village of Newport, on the 
Christiana river, the march of the united Ameri- 
can and French armies, commanded by Wash- 
ington and Rochambeau in person, through De- 
laware, on their way to Yorktown; and some 
six or seven weeks later he had the satisfaction 
to assist the hasty progress of the messenger 
bearing to Congress the glorious news of the ca- 
pitulation of Lord Cornwallis. 

Apart from his own hizh merits, the venera- 
ble deceased was entitled toclaim honor from 

the distinction of various connections and mem- 
bers of his family. Of his three living sons, all 
are eminent men; the eldest being the present 
Chancellor of Delaware; the second, the assis- 
tant Bishop of Virginia; the third, the Rev. Dr. 
Jouns, of Bultimore. He was a brother-in-law 
of Nicholas Ven Dyke, so long known and high- 
ly respected, as a Senator in Congress from De- 
laware; and itis but a few fleeting years since 
his son-in-law, Major Thomas Stockton, died, 
while Gilling the office of Governor of the same 
State. ` : 

Jt is not often that so much solid worth and 

real distinction go down to the grave united in 
the same person. It is because Mr. Johns chose 
to avoid political distinctions, living a public 
life solely within, and as a servant ol, the State 
of Delaware, in preference to entering the ser- 
vice of the Republic, that his death is not at 
once felt as a loss to the whole country. There 
-are thousands, however, who recognize it as the 
departure of one of the country's best and purest 
cilizens. 


Foreign Intelligence. 


ARRIVAL OF THE STEAMER. 


The Royal Mail Steamship Auxnic arrived at 
Boston on the I 2th inst., after a passage of less 
‘than thirteen days, bringing intelligence eleven 
days later. Louis Napoleon was formally pro- 
claimed President of the French Republic, on 
the 20th-of December. His term will expire on 
the 2d Sunday of May, 1852. Odillon Barrott 
has been empowered to form the new Ministry. 
The Cholera was still prevalent in London. The 
\mperialists were successful as far as heard from 
in Hungary. Vienna and the Provinces were all 
tranquil. Nothing important from Italy. The 
Pope was still at Gaeta. The Parliament at 
Frankfort had resolved, it was suid, to have an 
Emperor for Germany. The advices are to the 
30th ult. - 


lraLr.— By accounts from Rome of the 16th 
instant, we (Times) are informed that the Pope 
bad expressed a dele:minution lo remove lrum 
Gaeta to Civitu Vecchia. Rome was perfectly 
tranquil, but an earnest wish was universally ex- 

ressed to see a constituent Assembly convoked. 
a Colone! Andreotti, of the National 
Guard of Benevento, accompanied by the Mayor 
Tomaselli, Captain Paca, and several other ofh- 
cers of the National Guard, bad proceeded io 
Gacta to do homage to his Holiness, but they 
were not received in the quahiy which they had 
assumed. hey were merely permitted to kiss 
the Pope’s feet. Letters from Rome, published 
in the Bologne Gazelle of the 18th inst., announce 
the arrival there of a British diplomatist of dis- 
- Uoction. He is said to have advised that a per- 
son of confidence suowid be despatched to the 
Pope to endeavor tu effect a reconciliation. He 
bad even oflered bimself as mediator. 

Rome, December 18.—Our (Morning Ilerald) 
correspoudence frum Rome of this dale announces 
tha: iu consequence of the refusal of the Senator 
Zucchini, the Chamber of Deputies have elected 
Galele as the third member of the government 
juata. Ou the 17th there was a great demonstra- 
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tion to induce the ministry to convoke immedi- 
ately the Italian constituent, and the ministers 
promised an answer at eight o’clock to-day, and 
this morning at that hour the generale was beaten, 
and the Civic Guard occupied the city, and espe- 
cially the Place of the Chamber of Deputies, 
which had the appearance of.a field of battle. 
At the opening of the sitting the ministry on- 
nounced its resignation as not having the power 
to meet the exigencies of the times. The min- 
istry afterwards published a proclamation re- 
commending order and obedience to the laws. 

The Advocate Phillippe Conuti, commissary- 
general of the Pontifical army, has gone on a mis- 
sion to the charges d'affaires of Rome, at London 
and Paris. The Gonfaleniere u’Ancona has ar- 
rived at Rome. 

Genoa, Dec. 22.—The government, under the 
direction of the Minister Buffa, are acting in man- 


‘ner to take away all complaints or pretexts for 


fresh agitation and disorder. The National 
Guard will only take charge of the fort of Spe- 
rone, and as the troops must therefore occupy the 
other forts, Buffa calls on the people to actin a 
friendly way towards them, and to give their good 
wishes to that part of the troops ihat will repair 
to the frontiers to be nearer the enemy. 

Recero, Dec. 16.—The Duke of Modena is 
sending from his dominions ali Italians who are 
not his subjects. These parties are told to go 10 
the police, where they receive their passporis, 
and then enjoined totake their departure a» quick- 
ly as possible. From these orders there u no 
appeal. 

Russia anp Preussia.—The Frankfort Journal 
of the 19th says, that Russia is making great 
preparation to decide the fale of Europe by the 
sword. This is the reason of her forces being 
concentrated on the frontiers of the Empire. The 
Emperor is reported to have said he would not 
permit the people to revolt against his brother 
of Prussia, and is prepared to march 500.000 
men to his assistance. Should this be the case, 
the war of opinion will inen begin in earnest. 


Huncary.—Accounts from Lemburg of the 
16th inet., state, that the Hungarians had taken 
the principle camp of the Servians by storm. 
Transylyanta had been entirely evacuated by 
the Hungarian troops. 


Bavaria — The King of Bavaria has sent the 
following aulograph leiter to Count Spaur, his 
Majesty's Ambassador at the Court of Rome: 

Dear Count Von Spaur — ] have read your 
re port of the 301th uit., respecting the happy es- 
cope of his Holiness the Pope, and his arrival at 
Gaeta, with the greatest interest. I was deeply 
grieved at the intelligence of the acts of vio- 
lence perpetrated against the honored head of the 
Roman Catholic Church, by a party of treacher- 
ous and uadutiful men, and the foul ingratitude 
with which they requited the abundant gifts and 
acts of kindness woch had flowed to thew from 
his benevolent heart, and though sincerely ta- 
menling, wilh every true son of the church, thal 
the Holy Fathee was reduced to the necessily of 
avoiding further oulrages by seeking protection 
beyond his own dominions ; yet was my pain and 
giiel converted into joy and thanksgiving when 
l heard that the escape of the Vicegereat of 
Christ upon earth had been bappily accomplished. 
Nor cau I refrain from acknowledging my espo- 
cial gratitude to Divine Providence tuat my Am- 
bassaduc was the chosen instrument ol this e- 
Cape. 

“u The zeal, the caution, the fearless devotion 
with which you, my dear Count, undertook, and 
happily executed the dangerous enlerpri-e—su 
highly important to the Holy Father alone, but 
to the whole Catholic Christendom—-are in exact 
conlormily with my views aud sentiments for his 
Holiness the Pope. You have acted entirely in 
the spirit of the direction which l gave you on 
the 20th of May, for any ee in which 
you might be of service to the Holy Father. 

** | have great pleasure in expressing to you 
my entire acknowledgment and gratitude, and 
while 1 reserve to myself the gratification ol 
giving some special memento of my grace and 
salistuction, 1 aw anxious lo assure you of the 
esteem aud good will ol your approving King, 

MAIUILLIOX. 

„Nymphenburg, December 16.” 


Por An D.— Posen, Dec. 17.— The vanguard of 
the army are now coming from Lithuania to re- 
place that which had gone towards the south ol 
the kingdom of Polaud has arrived at Plock and 
Cols. 
brings up to 200,000 the Russian troups on the 


— = 


southera frontier of Poland. It is certain that 
the Emperor Nicholas has taken on himself the 
protection of the eastern provinces of Austria 
in case the election of Louis Napoleon as presl- 
dent of Freuce should lead to Austria being ob- 
liged to send all her disposable troops into Italy. 


Germany—Paroussia.—Herr Waldeck has sent 
a spirited, appropriate, and conclusive reply to 
his colleagues in one of the Berlin courts of 
Justice, who urged him to resign upon the ground 
that his participation in the proceedings of the 
late National Assembly would bring the tribu- 
nal into contempt: 

The supreme tribunal (he observes) need not 
fear thal my co-operation with it would excite 
the suspicion that Jaw and justice are endan- 
gered. It is upon the other side that the danger 
for the country exists. It lies in the circumstance 
that the court, unmindful of its true dignity, de- 
scends into the arena of politics, and considers 
a difference of opinion and the constitutional 
opposition to ministers as fit grounds lor the re- 
sigustion of the office of a judge. What un- 
bounded servility, what a constant change of 
juvges, what alotal annihilation of the respect 
due to them would be the consequence of such a 
system. What confidence can be reposed im 
Judges who, in a constitutional state, are wanting 
in that independence which, eveu in an absulute 
one, is the pallauium of public safety ? 

Herr Waldeck has the best chance of being 
returned to the first chamber of the next Diet, 
as a member for Berlin. His opponent is Gene- 
ral Wrangel. Tue free-traders are taking ener- 
getic steps lo secure the return of J. P. Smith, 
the well known udvocate of tree trade iu Prussia. 
This gentle men is an Englishman by birth, but 
has long been a waturaiized German. He is 
generally and deservedly respected both in pube 
lic and private lile. 

A Rus:tan FLEET IN tue Apaiatic.—The 

statement of a Russian fleet having appeared in 
the Adriatic is confirmed by the Correspondent of 
Austria. lt says, „According to letters frou 
Greaciz, a Russian fleet of twenty sail has cast 
anchor inthe roadstead of Triesie. The oppe- 
rations against Venice will commence imme- 
diately.” i 

MIscELLANEOUS.— Palace ef the French Presi- 
denl.— Ihe Palace of the Elysee Bourbon, where 
the President is tu reside, was built in 1718, and 
was then called the Hotel d’Evreux. Mwe. de 
Pompadour purchased it from the Evreux family, 
und kept pussessson of it until her death, iu 1764. 
lt then became the property of the financier Bau- 
Jon, who sold it in 1786 to Louis XVI. Ii next 
became the property of the Republic, but wag 
not turned tu any use. Under the Euupire, Mu- 
rat purchased it; and at the second restoratioa 
the State seized on at without paying atieution to 
the claims of Murat’s family. Tue law which 
alter 1830, fixed the cival list of Louis Philippe, 
had apprupriated the Elysee Bourbon as the re- 
sidence ot Queen Amelia, in case she should sur- 
vive her husband. This palace was the last place 
inhabited by Napoleon belore he took bis depar- 
ture iu 1815; ıt was there be alighted in June 
21, alter ine vatile uf Waterloo, aud it was there 
ue signed his abdication in favor of the King of 

Out, : f 
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Gexerar Cass.—lIt is announced that General 
Cass has been returned by the Legislature o 
Michigan to the United States Senate. 


P. S. The foregoing announcement is confirm- 
ed. The election took place on Monday, and the 
vote stood 44 to 36. 

| 


How. Henry Cuay.—Tne Whig menbers of 


the Kentucky Legislature have nominated Mr. 
Clay to the seat from that State which will be 


. vacant after the third of March next. 


— 06.33 4 
Senator r ROM IL IAN OIs.—It is believed that 
General Shields will be chosen United States 
Senator, in the place of Mr. Breese, whose term 
expires in March. : 
i Soe ein a an 
Memser or Concress.—John McQueen has 
been elected to fill the vacancy in the fourth dis- 
trict of South Carolina, occasioned by the decease 
of Hon. Alex. D. Sims. | 
T 
Virama RsoLUrioxs.— The Anti-Wilmot pro- 
viso resolutions, reported by the joint Committee 
-ef the Legislature, passed both Houses on Satur- 
day last, by large majorities. We shall refer to 
these in our next number. 7 
ERE EEIN Oe ee eee E 
Death or Daviw HALE.— The intelligence of 
the decease of Mr. Hale, co-proprietor and ſor- 
merly principal Editor of the New York Journal 
of Commerce, at Fredericksburg, Va., on Satur- 
day last, was received at New York with pro- 
found regret. 
— . ———ĩ— 
CHOLERA.— The Cholera has so far disappeared 


at New Orleans, that the publication of the daily |. 


reports are omitted. Cincinnati papers, of the 
17th inst., say that it no longer exists there. 

At Mobile, where a few cases appeared, it has 
No existence now, and at Port Lavacca, and Gal- 
veston, Texas, the disease has abated greatly. 

PFC 

Col D Weatuer.—The cold of the week end- 
ing 12th inst., was intense. On the morning of 
the łlth, at Utica, New York, the thermometer 
indicated 19° below zero. At Rome, New York, 
it is stated to have been 24° below. We give 
the indications at several other places on the 
same day: — Albany, 14° below ; New York, 44° 
above, (the coldest January day in 12 years); 
Brooklyn, zero; Cambridge, Mass., 6° below ; 
Springfield, 12° below ; Northampton, 11° below; 


the eastern part of Massachusetts the cold was so 
severe that in some of the ponds, it is stated, fish 
have been frozen by thousands, and taken in that 
condition. Sixty thousand pounds of bass from 
Pocha pond, and one hundred and twenty thou- 
sand pounds from Newtown pond, have been sent 
to New York market. 
5 

CarıraL PUvisnurwr.— The Senate of Michi- 
gan have instructed the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary to bring in a bill ſor the restoration of capi- 
tal punishment in cases of murder in the first de- 


gree. | 
— 6 U—¹ö—ä—bö v 
Calironma Gol D. Two hundred and sixty 
thousand dollars of gold has been shipped to Eng- 
land by the agent of a Boston house in Caliſornia. 
Upwards of four millions of gold was ready to be 


shipped to that city as soon as vessels could be 


found to bring it. l - 

The mint of the United States bas coined some 
of this gold into quarter eagles, with the letters 
“ caL” over the eagles. : 

l ae 5 

Governor MaxLT.— The inauguration of Gov. 
Manly took place on-the Ist inst. We shall pre- 
sent some extracts from his manly message as 
soon as room is afforded us. 

— —— — — z 

Governor Forp.—The long delayed inaugura- 
tion of Gov. Ford took place on the 22d inst. 

— . ——ä 

Doixos 1n Concress.—A warm discussion fol- 
lowed the presentation of the New York anti- 
slavery resolutions in the Senate on Monday last. 

Mr. Rusk denounced the resolutions in unmea- 
sured terms, as being of a disgraceful and disor- 
ganizing character. r i 

Mr. Yulee declared them to be an insult to the 
slaveholding States, and unworthy of the consi- 
deration of the Senate. 

Mr. Dickinson vindicated them, and defended 
the right of any or all of the States to express 
their views on exciting measures. 

Mr. Foote denounced the sentiments and prin- 
eiples of the resolutions; but there was a courtesy 
due to the acts of Legislatures, which in this in- 
stance, should not be lost sight of. 

Mr. Dix defended the resolutions with great 
animation and ability. 

Mr. Yulee reiterated the charge of a gratuitous 
and wanton insult to the slaveholding States, 
which was freely endorsed by Mr. Jefferson Davis, 
who proclaimed the, statements contained in the 


regelutions false, and he was prepared to prove | 


them so. 

Mr. Turney, and Mr. Downs, also spoke in op- 
position to the resolutions, and against the motion 
to print. ` ; 

Messrs. King, Douglas, Butler, and Berrien, 
spoke in favor of printing, as an' act of ordinary 
courtesy due to a sovereign State. Mr. Butler, 
upheld at great length the peculiar doctrines of 
the South in regard to slavery. 

. Messrs. Niles, Felch, and Baldwin followed in 
support of the resolutions, and attempted to show 


that no just rights had been withheld from the 


South. 7 
The question having been taken on the motion 
of Mr. Rusk to print the resolutions, it was car- 
ried by a vote of 45 yeas to 6 nays. 
— . — 

Tue Sournern Cavucus.—lo accordance with 
the published notice, the Senators and Repre- 
sentatives in Congress from the slave-holding 
States, again assembled in the Senate chamber, 


port of the committee appointed at the former 
meeting held on the 22d ult. By an order of the 
meeting, reporters and the public generally were 
excluded; in excuse for which it was stated that 
the proceedings would be published in due course, 
and reporters were therefore unnecessary—that, 
by the admission of the public generally, in case 
of improper excitement in the galleries -as the. 
discussion progressed, the convention had no 
present means of securing order. Our accounts 
tnerefore of the proceedings are meagre, and 
not reliable. We give such statements as seem 
most authentic, reserving our pages ior the jour- 
nal of proceedings hereafter to be furnished by 
the meeting. . 

The regular proceedings commenced by Mr. 
Venable, of North Carolina presenting and read- 
ing the address which had been prepared by Mr. 
Calhoun, with, as is understood, the assistance 
or suggestions of Mr. Bayly, of Virginia. 

The address is devoted entirely to an enume- 
ration of what are called acts of aggression or 
wrongs committed by the North upon the rights 
of the South in the institution of domestic sla- 
very, as gusrantied by the Constitution; which 
was advocated by Messrs. Calhoun, Bayly, Ma- 
son, Gayle, Westcott, and Jefferson Davis, and 
opposed by Messrs. Clayton, Stephens, Toombs, 
Morehéad, Underwood and Gentry. 

Messers. Berrien, Hilliard, Pendleton, and Me 
Kay were for a modification of the address, 
though favorable to action. 

A motion to recommit, without instructions, 
was made which§prevailed by a vote of 44 to 
42, and the convention thereupon adjourned un- 
til the 22d inst. | 

[Note.—An important omission having occur- 
red in our publication of the Committee to whom 
the resolutions of Mr. Bayly, and the subject 
generally, were referred, we republish it entire, 
viz :—Messrs. Stephens, of Ga.; Clayton, of 
Del. ; Calhoun, of S. C.; Chapman, of Md.; 
Bayly, of Va.; Venable, of N. C.; King, of 
Ala.; Foote, of Miss.; Downs, of La.; More- 
head, of Ky.; Gentry, of Tenn.; Atchison, of 
Mo.; Borland, of Ark.; Cabell, of Fla.; aud 
Rusk, of Texas.] 

lt is stated that Messrs. Clayton, Stephens, 
Chapman, Rusk and Morehead asked and were 
excused from serving further on the committee. 

The adjourned meeting of the Southern 
memoers of Congress was held on the evening of 
the 22d inst., and the address proposed by Mr. 
Berrien was rejected by a single vote. Several 
of the members in attendance then retired, and 
the address of Mr. Calhoun was adopted by a 
vote of 32 10 19. The proceedings are directed 
to be published. | 
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CIVIL APPOINTMENTS, 
BY THE PRESIDENT. 


By and with the advice and consent of the Senate. 


I Jonn B. WEII En, of Ohio, to be Com- 
missioner for running the boundary line between 
the United States and the Republic of Mexico, 
under the fifth article of the treaty with that Re- 
public concluded on the 2d of February, 1848, 
in the place of A. H. Sevier, who was nomina- 
ted to the Senate, and has since died. 

I Bennina Mann, to be Marshal of the 
United States, for the District of Conneoticut, re- 
appointed. 

iC Jouan A. Noonan, to be Deputy Post- 
master, at Milwaukie, Wisconsin, from and after 
the 15th of February, 1849, when his present 
commission will expire. 

Saumur. W. Rogers,sto be Deputy Poste 
master at Quincy, Illinois, his commission for 


the year ending 30th June, 1848, having exceed- 
ed $1000. 

LF Cwarres Eames, of New York, to be 
Commissioner to the Sandwich Islands, in the 
place of Anthony Ten Eyck, resigned. 

IF Cares H. Booru, of Iowa, to be Surveyor 
General for the District of Wisconsin, and Iowa, 
in the place of George W. Jones, resigned. 


Civic Appomnrments.—The following list, 
showing the distribution of the important civil 
appointments in our Government, among the 
different States, is taken from the National In- 
telligencer, and may be relied on for its accuracy : 


Massachusetis—John Adams, President; J. Q. 
Adams, President: John Adams, Vice President; 
Elbridge Gerry, Vice President; John Q. Adams, 
Secretary of State ; Daniel Webster, Secretary of 
State ; Samuel Dexter, Secretary of Treasury; 
Henry Knox, Secretary of War; Samuel Des- 
ter, Secretary of War; Henry Dearborn, Secre- 
tary of War; William Eustis, Secretary of War; 
J. Crowninsl.ield, Secretary of Navy; George 
Cabot, Secretary of Navy; B. W. Crowninshield, 
Secretary of Navy; Daniel Henshaw, Secre- 
tary of Navy; George Bancroft, Secretary of 
Navy; Samuel Osgood, Postmaster General ; 
Levi Lincoln, Atlorney General; William Cush- 
ing, Judge Supreme Court ; Joseph Story, Judge 
Supreme Court. . 

Vermont - None. ` 

New Hampshire—Levi Woodbury, Secretary vf 
Navy; Levi Woodbury, Secretary of Treasury ; 
Levi Woodbury, Judge Supreme Court. 

Maine, (since its admission in 1820)— Nathan 
Cliflord, Attorney General. 

Connecticut—Oliver Wolcott,Secretary of Trea- 
sury ; Roger Griswold, Secretary of War; Gi- 
deon Granger, Postmaster General; J. M. Niles, 
Postmaster General; Isaac Toucey, Attorney 
eal Oliver Ellsworth, Judge Supreme 

outl i = 

Rhode Island—None. 

New York—Martin Van Buren, President; 
Aaron Burr, Vice President; George Clinton, 
Vice President; D. D. Tompkins, Vice Presi- 
dent; M. Van Buren, Vice President; M. Fill- 
more, Vice President ; M. Van Buren, Secretary 
of State ; Alexander Hamilton, Secretary ol Trea- 
sury; J. C. Spencer, Secretary of Treasury ; 
John Armstrong, Secretary of War; Peter B. 
Porter, Secretary of War; J. C. Spencer, Se- 
cretary of War; W. L. Marcy, Secretary of 
War; Smith Thompson, Secretary of Navy; J. K. 
Paulding, Secretary of Navy; Francis Granger, 
Postmaster General; Benjamin F. Butler, Attor- 
ney General; John Jay, Judge Supreme Court; 
Brockholts Livingston, Judge Supreme Court; 
Smith ‘| hompson, Judge Supreme Court; Samuel 
Nelson, Judge Supreme Court. 


New Jersey— Samuel L. Southard, Secretary of 
Navy; Muhion Dickerson, Secretary of Navy; 
William Patterson, Judge Supreme Court. 


Pennsylvania George M. Dallas, Vice Presi- 
dent; Timothy Pickering, Secretary of State; 
James Buchanan, Secretary of State; Albert 
Gallalin, Secretary of Treasury; A. J. Dallas, 
Secretary of Treasury ; Richard Kush, Secretary 
of Treasury; Samuel D. Ingham, Secretary of 
Treasury; Wm. J. Duane, Secretary of Treasury; 
Walter Forward, Secretary of Treasury; Timo- 
thy Pickering, Secretary of War; James M. Por- 
ter, Secretary of War; William Wilkins, Secre- 
tary of War, William Jones, Secretary of Navy ; 
Win. Bradiord, Attorney General; C. A. Rod. 
ney, Atturney General; Richard Rush, Attorney 
General; H. D. Gilpin, Attorney General; 
Timothy Pickering, Postmaster General; James 
Wilson, Judge Supreme Court; Henry Baldwin, 
Judge Supreme Court; R. C. Grier, Judge Su- 
preme Court. | 

Delaware—Louis McLane, Secretary of State; 
Louis McLane, Secretary of Treasury. 


Maryland— Robert Smith, Secretary of State; 
R. B. Laney, Sectetary of Treaeury ; John Mc- 
Henry, Secretary of War; James Stoddart, 
Secretary of Navy; Robert Swith, Secretary 
of Navy.; Robert Smith, Attorney General; 
Wm. Pinkney, Attorney General; K. B. Taney, 
Attorney General; John Nelson, Attorney Gene- 
ral; Robert Harrison, Judge Supreme Court; 
Thumas Johnson, Judge Supreme Court; Sam 
uel Chase, Judge Supreme Court; Gabriel Du- 
val, Judge Supreme Court; R. B. Taney, Chief 
Justice Supreme Court. 

Virginia—Geo. Washington, President; Thos. 
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_Jefferson, President; James Madison, President; 
James Monroe, President; Thomas Jefferson, 
Vice President ; John Tyler, Vice President ; 
Thomas Jefferson, Secretary of State; Edmund 
Randolph, Secretary of State; John Marshall, 
Secretary of State ; James Madison, Secretary of 
State ; Sonics Monroe, Secretary of State; Abel 
P. Upshur, Secretary of State; John Marshall, 
Secretary of War; James Barbour, Secretary 
of War; Abel P. Upshur, Secretary of Navy; 
Thomas W. Gilmer, Secretary of Navy; John 
Y. Mason, Secretary of Navy; Edmund Ran- 
dolph, Attorney General ; Charles Lee, Attorney 
General; William Wirt, Attorney General; 
John Y. Mason, Attorney General: John Mar- 
shall, Chief Justice Supreme Court; John Blair, 
Judge Supreme Court; Bushrod Washington, 
Judge Supreme Court; Phillip P. Barbour, Judge 
Supreme Court; P. V. Daniel, Judge Supreme 
Court. we 

North Carolina—John Branch, Secretary of the 
Navy; George E. Badger, Secretary of Navy; 
James Jredejl, Judge Supreme Court, Alfred 
Moore, Judge Supreme Court. 

South Carolina—Joha C. Calhoun, Vice Presi- 
dent; John C. Calhoun, Secretary of State; 
John C. Calhoun, Secretary of War; J. R. Poin- 
sett, Secretary of Wer; H. 8. Legare. Attor- 
ney General; John Rutledge, Judge Supreme 
Court ; William Johnson, Judge Supreme Court. 

Georgia— John Forsyth, Secretary of State ; 
Wm. H. Crawford, Secretary Treasury; Joseph 
Habersham, Post Master General; J. M. Ber- 
rien, Attorney General; James M. Wayne, Judge 
Supreme Court. i 

Kentucky—R. M. Johnson, Vice President; 
Henry Clay, Secretary of State; George M. 
Bibb, Secretary of Treasury; W. T. Barry, Post 
Master General; Amos Kendall, Post Master 
General; Chas. A. Wickliffe, Post Master Gene- 
ral; John Breckenredge, Attofney General; 
J. J. Ceitlenden, Attorney General; Thomas- 
Todd, Judge Supreme Court; Robert Trimble, 
Judge Supreme Court. | 

Tennessee—Andrew Jackson, President; Jas. 


K. Polk, President; Geo. W. Campbell, Secre- 


tary of Treasury ; John H. Eaton, Secretary of 
War; Jno. Bell, Secretary of War; Cave Johnson, 
Post Master General; Felix Grundy, Attorney 
General; John Catron, Judge Supreme Court. 
Ohio Wm. H. Harrison, President ; Thomas 
Ewing, Secretary of Treasury; R. J. Meigs, Post 
Master General; John McLean, Post Master 
General ; John McLean, Judge Supreme Court. 
No State admitted since Ohio has received 
any such appointments, except as follows: 
Louisiana Zachary Taylor, President; Ed. 
ward Livingston, Secretary of State. 
Mississippi— R. J. Walker, Secretary of Trea- 
sury. . 
Alabama—John McKinley, Judge Supreme 
urt. N 
Uichigan— Lewis Cass, Secretary of War. 
— — 2 
DIPLOMATIO, 


Usitep Stares’ Commissioner ro Cuiva.— The 
difficulty between the United States and Chinese 
Commissioners, has, we learn bya letter from 
Commodore Geisinger, received at the Navy De- 
partment, been satisfactorily settled—the Chinese 
Commissioner having addressed the former a most 
satisfactory commuuication, restoring the previous 
understanding between them, and appointing the 
Gth of October for his reception. The affair is 
stated to have closed with a banquet. 


The Hoh. NArnax Cuirrorp, Minister 
of the United States to the Republic of Mekico, 
left Pensacola, with his family, on one of the go- 
vernment steamers, for Vera Cruz, en route to the 
City of Mexico. 


— — 
ARMY. 


The New Orleans papers of the 4th inst., 
announce the arrival of Major General Gaines, 
who will take command of the Western Division 
of the army. 

New Yor Reoiment ix Carirornnia.—An of. 
ficial gommunication, dated at Monterey, (Cali- 
furnia,) 23rd October, 1848, from Mr. Rich, one 
of the Assistant Paymasters of the United States 
Army, addressed to General ‘Towson, states that 
the Jour companies of the lst New York Regi- 
ment have been paid in full, and that the three 
companies composing the command of Lieuten- 
ant Colonel Benion_are there and will ke paid 


and mustered eut of service immediately. The 
volunteers at Senta Barbara, Los Angeles, &c. 
behaved very well, oniy complaining that they 
were nol allowed travelling expenses. 

Unirep States Anmy.—The same communi- 
cation states that nearly all the men of Company 
E., 3rd Artillery, have deserted. This compan 
and one company of the First drogoons, compose 
the entire regular force in California, except that 
belonging to the Marine Service. | 

Colonel Mason, and most of the army officers 
were at Fort Sutter. 


— — 
NAVY. 


iC} The U.S. sloop-of-war, Jamzstown, was 
at Madeira, November 20th. 

ne frigate Cumperzanp, formerly the 
flag-ship of the Home Squadron, is being fitted 
out at New York, it is supposed for the Pacific. 

The U. S. steamer, ArtecHany, Lieut. 
Commanding Hunter, was at Lisbon, December 
23rd, and the frigate, Umrep States, Commo- 
dore Read, was at Cadiz about the 20th Decem- 
ber. , ä 

IL The Norfolk Courier states that Commo- 
dore Philip P. Voorhees will proceed to the Pa- 
cific in the U. S. Frigate Savannan; where he 
will join the Ohio seventy-four, and proceed in 
her to China, when he will hoist his broad pene 
nant on board the sloop-of-war Plymouth, Com- 
mander Gedney, as flag-ship of the East India 
Squadron. 

L The U. S. sloop-of-war. Saratoca, Capt. 
Nicholson, was at Vera Cruz, Ist inst. 

JF The U. S. Frigate, Branpywinz, Com. 
Storer, and Brig Perry, Lt. Com’dg J. A. Davis, 
remained at Rio Janeiro, December 3rd. 


Nava. Court Maarziar.—A naval court-mar- 
tial was convened at the Navy-yard, Norfolk, 
consisting of the following officers, viz :— Presi- 
dent, Com. Sloat; Commander H. N. Page, J. L. 
Saunders, W. H. Gardiner, Samuel Barron, Liew- 
tenants A. Sinclair, and John R. Tucker, mem- 
bers, and Simeon Wheeler, Judge Advocate, for 
the trial of such persons as may be brought be- 
fore it. 


Navy.—The Onio, Warren, Dace, Lexwe- 


TON, and SOUTHAMPTON, were at Monterey, Ca- 


liſornis, on the 23d October last—all short of 
their complements: the Ohio 145 short. Deser- 
lions were so frequent, that it was determined 
not to land a man. ~ 

The Lexington, it was stated, would leave in 
a few days for San Francisco, to take ia gold, 
and then proceed to the United States, by way 
of the Sandwich Islands, Valparaiso, and Rio Ja- 
neiro. 


— ——— 
THIRTIETH OCONGRHBESS. 
SECOND SES8I10N. 


— . — 22 * 


ABSTRACT OF PROCEEDIN GS. 


Saturday, January 13, 1849. 
The Senate did not sit to-day. 


Houss or Repaxsenrarives.—After the usual 
preliminaries, Mr. Fries rose to a privileged ques 
tion, having been instructed by the Committee 
appointed io examine into the charges egainst 
the Commissioner of Indian Affairs, to ask pes- 
mission to withdraw the resolution offered yes- 
lerday in reference to David Taylor; Mr. Tay - 
lor having signified an intention of answering all 
proper questions propounded to him in relation to 
the investigation. 

The Pacheco Case.— The eonsideration of the 
bill for the relief of Antonio Pacheco’s legal re- 
presentatives being next in order, and the ques- 
lion stated to be on ordering the bill to be eu- 
grossed,- 

Mr. Holmes occupied tbe attention of the House 
with a few remarks in proof that the Constitu- 
tion and Jaws of the United States did recog» 
nize property in slaves, and referred to the law of 
1815, whieh levied direct taxes. lo that law 
slaves were mentioned in connection with real 
estate, and the Collector is instructed (herein, in 
case of default of payment of the taxes levied 
upon the slases, aud of no other property be- 
ing found, to seize and sell the slaves for the 


benefit of the United States, and place the mo- 


ney in the) Treasury of the Country. 
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Mr. Collemer then took the floor, and address - 
ed the House at length upon the merits of the 
bill, and in opposition to the claim. He was 
replied to by Mr. Mende, who was sutceeded by 
Mr. Hall, of N. K., on ths northern side of the 
question,—at the close of whose remarks Mr. 
Tombs obtained the floor, and the Howse then ad- 
jouroed. l 


Monday, January 15, 1849. 


f Ix Sexare.—Mr. Greene, of R. I., appeared in 


his seat to day. 

A resolution was pessed requesting the Secre- 
tary of the Navy to inform the Senate what had 
been done under the act of last session author- 
izing the purchase of American water-rotted 

‘ bemp. 

Mr. Downs, from the Judiciary Committee, 
submitted the report of the minority in relation 
to the bill for the admission of California and 
New Mexico into the Union asa State, which 
was referred to that Committee, and moved that 
the report with the smendments proposed, be 

` printed for the yse of the Senate. 

Objection was made to minority reports by 
Mr. King, who segarded them as of modern ori- 

_ gin. Bills of a couhter-charaeter had never been 

allowed to be presented—the minority having 
permission to express their views and offer 
amendments to the bill when it comes up for 
consideration. The practice of receiving minori- 
ty reports should not be encouraged. 

Alter some further conversation on the subject, 
the report was ordered to be printed. [The re- 
port is in favor of a State Government for Cali- 
lornia.!] i 

On motion, an additional number of 20,000 
copies of the majorily report, of the same Com- 
mittee on ihe same subject, was ordered to be 
printed. Sia 

Land tilles in Mexico and New California.—On 
motion of Mr. Bentos, the cousideration of the 
bill for ascertaining the claims and title of land 
within the territories of Califortia and New 
Mexico, to grant donation rights, and to provide 
tor the survey of the lands therein, was resumed ; 
and Mr. B's counter project was read. It pro- 
poses to recommil the bil with instructions to 

- mQuire into the expediency of taking steps to 
ascertain the quantity of unappropriated lands in 
California alone, the extent of the gold mines, 
the propriety of granting pre-emption rights, the 
best mode of disposing of er working the gold 
mit es, the propriety of granting permits, &c, 

Mr. Benton expressed his views in opposition 

to the bill as reported by the commitice; first, 
for the reason thet both territories are included, 
though the bill does not pretend to eeitle the 
question of Texan boundary. In New Mexico, 
Le said, there were no public lands—but not so 
in 1egard to California. ‘Ibe plan proposed by 
the bill, he insisted, was unconstitutional, in vio- 
‘lation of the Jaw Of nations,-ol the treaty with 
Mexico, and would work, if carried out, a con- 
fiscation of all the land titles in Caliiornia. li 
was assumed by the bill thal every laud title 
tbere is invalid, aid should not be considered 
valid until the Congress of the United States bas 
passed upou them. The injustice and illegality 
ul Unis he argued al great length, going very par- 
uculoriy into an mvestigation of the origin of 
tbe tities by which jands are now held in both of 
the newly acquired territories. He spoke from 
sbout one unul balt-past three o'clock, When be 
had concluded. 

Mı. breese signified his intention to reply; and 
then the Senate adjourped. | 


House or Representatives.—The report of 
the cummiliee un elections, declaring that Henry 
H. Sibicy is entitled to a seat on the floor of the 
House of Representatives, asa delegate from 
the territory ut Wisconsin, was the first business 
iu order, and the question being taken by yeas 
Bhd nays, the re port of the committee was adop- 
ted, 124 to 63. Mr. Sibley then took the custo- 
mary vaih end his seat in the House. [He re- 
presents what is commonly known as the Territory 
of Mu inescta embracing Minesota and that part of the 
lerrlory of Wisconsin not included within the boun- 
daaries of the new Slate of Wisconsin.) 


Reference of President’s Message.—On motion of 
. Vinign, the Coumimtee of tne Whole on the 

State of the Union was discharged from the fur- 

„iber consideration ol the resviutions referring 
the several portions of the Presideat’s, annua: 
message to appropriate committees, and the reso- 
luuons were then agreed to by a large majority. 
So the message has been referred. 


Mr. Hubbard, of Connecticut, on leave, intro- 
duced a bill granting a donation of land to aid in 
the construction of the New York and Boston 
Air-line Railroad ; which was read twice and re- 
ferred to the Committee on Public Lands. 

Franking Privilege.—Mr. Dizon, or leave, in- 
troduced a bill to abolish the franking privilege, 
requiring that postage shal be paid, at the pre- 
sent rates, upon all letters, newspapers, pamph- 
lets, documents, &c., and that all laws ioconsie- 
tent with the provisions of this bill are hereby 
repealed. 

The bill having been read twice by its title, 
Mr. Dizon hoped the House would consent to ils 
passage now. . Objections being made, the bill 
goes over under the rule. 

And then the House adjourned. 


Tuesday, January 15, 1849: 


In SxxArx.— The Vice President laid before 
the Senate a communication from the War De- 
partment, in compliance with law, giving a list of 
Clerks employed in the Department. 

Slate of California —Mr. Douglass presented a 
substitute, which he intended to offer for his Cal- 
ifornia bill, and which he desired should be 
printed for the use of the Senate. The printing 
was ordered. 7 

[The substitute proposes to strike out all after 
the enacting clause in the original bill, and in- 
sert, substantially, that after the 4th of July next, 
all the territory of California west of the Sierra 
Nevada or California mountains, shall, with the 
gssentof the people thereof, constitute a State, 
on the same footing with the original States, but 
with the conditional reservation to the United 
States, of all rights of properly in the public 
domain, &c. 

And further, thal the aeting Governor of Cali- 
fornia, so soon as he shall be presented. with a 
copy of this act, shall proceed tlo lay off conve- 
nient districts for the election of delegates to a 
convention to frame a constitution—the number 
of delegates to be limited td 50—every free 
white male citizen, of the age of 21 years, 
whether Mexican or American, to be allowed to 
vote—and the new State, until the next census, 
to be entitled io one member of Congress.] 

Military Land Warrants.—The consideration of 
the bill lo extend to assignees the privileges 
granted to soldiers, in the location of military. 
land warrants was then resumed, and a deba:e 
again ensued, in which Messrs. Underwood, 
Breese, Westcott, Badger, Borland, Benton, ansi 
others, participated. ‘Phe bill was finally recom- 
mitted to the committee by which it was reported. 

Land Titles in Mexico and California.— Ihe bil! 
for ascertaining Claims and (ities to land: io Cali- 
fornia and New Mexico, grant donation righis, 
and provide for the survey of the lands therein, 
was then tsken up, aod Mr. Breesé replied at 
length to the speech of Mr. Benton made yester- 
day on the same subject. 

hen Mr. Breese had concluded, the bill was 
informally passed over; and alter the considera- 
tion and passage of the bill for the relief of Cad- 
walluder Wallace, the Senate went into execu- 
live session, aod soon aller adjourned. 


House or Representatives —Mr. King, of 
Georgia, from the Committee on Naval Affairs, 
reported a bill to make compensation for the 
transportation of troops and rs sa for a limii- 
ed time, over tbe Isthmus of Penams, and to 
promote the interest of American Commerce, 
accompanied by a report in writing. 

Mr. Schenek, from the Naval Committee, re- 
ported a joint resolution for the purchase of cu- 
pies of the General Navy Register and Laws. 
Read twice, aud the question being: op the en- 
grossment, it was ordered to be engrossed, read 
the third time, and passed. 

Commissioner of Pensiens.—Senate bill to con- 
tinue the office of Commuissicner of Pensious was 
passed. 

Deficiency Appropriation Bill.— The amend- 
aents of the Senate to the bill to supply defi- 
ciencies in the appropriations for the present 
fiscal year, were reierted to the committee of 
Ways and Means. 

Miuleage—On motion, the House went into 
committee of the Whole, and resumed the evn- 
sideration of the Civil and Diplomatic Appropri 
ation bill. 7 

The question of mileage was again debated, 
and Mr. Murphy, of New York, charged his col- 
league, Mr. Greeley, witb actually receiving more 
mileage than be (wir. M.) had received. 

Mr. Greeley replied, insisting that he had re- 
ceived his mileage by the nearest travelled routs. 


Mr. Richardson, of the Milesge Committee, in- 
quired of Mr. Greeley whether he had not himself 
computed his own mileage, and received his pay 
upon that computation ; and Mr. Greeley admitted 
that he had. f oS 
- The committee -proceeded to vote on the 
amendments, but without final action rose, and 
the House adjourned. 


Wednesday, January 17, 1849. 

In Sewate.—Afler the presentation of sundry 
communications, memorials and petitions, the 
Senate proceeded to the consideration of- the bill 
to reduce the rates of postage, the prior orders of 
the day having been first postponed. 

[This bill enacts as follows: That rates of 
postage on all letters not exceeding in weight one 
half an ounce, and for ell distances, shall be 
three cents if pre-paid; if not pre-paid, five 
cents; drop letters, one cent; foreign letters, 
fifteen cents. , 

For newspapers of one ounce weight, withia 
fifty miles of the place of publication, half a 
cent; over fifty miles, one cent; wet pspers at 
the same rate, allowing them in weight one ounce 
gnd a half, 

The franking privilege is abolished; members 
of Congress on public business being permitted to 
send and receive letters not over one ounce in 
weight, to be paid for from the contingent funds 
of their respective Houses. 

Public documents are to go free as now.] 

Several amendments having been proposed in 
Committee, the question now was on those 
amendments. 

Mr. Niles then offered an amendment as a 
substitute for the fourth section of the bill; adopt- 
ing gules prescribed in the treaty with England, 
and applying them to the postal arrangements 
with all other countries, and to the Pacific Coast of 
the United States ; which was agreed to. 

Mr. Wiles proposed also further to amend by 
adding the fullowing proviso to the third section ; 
and also by adding a provision making the maxi- 


— 


mum weight of leiter postage two ounces instead 


of-an ounce and a half. The proviso reads: 

‘That publishers of newspapers and periodi- 
cals shall be entitled to receive, free of postage. 
one copy of any other newspaper or periodical 
in exchange for their own publication, and have 
tbo privilege of sending bills against their sub- 
scribers in their papers or periodicals {ree of 
postage.“ pai 

All of which were agreed to. 

Mr. Niles then moved to further amend the 
bill by inserting the following rates in lieu of 
those now in the bill, viz: l 

% All letters conveyed by muil any distance in 
the United States shell be charged with postage 
by weight, and according to their rates z letters 
weighing not exceeding half an ounce, shali pay 
a rate of three cents to be prepaid, and -five eents 
if not so prepaid; letters weighing more than 
half an ounce and not exceeding one ounce, shall 
pay two rates, or six cents, to ve prepaid, and ten 
cents if not prepaid; letters weighing more than 
obe ounce ard not exceeding two ounces shall 
pay four rates, or twelve cents, to be prepaid, 
and twenty cents if not prepaid; and letters ex- 
ceeding two ounces in weight shall pay aa addi- 
tional postage of four rates, or twelve cents, for 


every additional ounce or fractional part thereof, 


if prepaid, and twenty cents if wot prepaid.” 

Which was also agreed to. ; 

Mr. Niles then offered an amendment in rela- 
tion to the franking privilege, Which is entirely 
abolished by the bili after the frst day of July 
next, except as tothe President of the United 
States, and the ex Presidents of the United 
States. Communications, not exceeding one 
ounce, sent to or from the Vice Presideat of the 
United States, or the officers and members of the 
Senate and House of Representatives, duriug ine 
session, to be paid out of the contingent fund of 
ide Houses respectively. Documents printed dy 
order of Congress, when sent by a member of 
Congress, are to go free. Letiers or packages to 
or from the Heads of Departments, on otlicial bu- 
siness, shall go free. 

Mr. Under wood moved to include the Judges of 
of the Supreme Court, with the Heads ol De. 
partments, in the privilege of receiving official 
communications free of postage; which gave 
rive to a long debate, in the course of which Mr. 
Foote remarked that he was opposed to the ez- 
tensiun of this privilege to the Judges of the Su- 
preme Court—thut this was perliops nol ee 
ihe Auguaian age of American Inerature, But it 
is asputedly the age. of \polite letters ine ago 
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of letter-writing, and letter-writing with a ven- 
gence. He did not doubt that more letters 
were written and received (and most of them 
without the least necessity or propriety) at 
the present than were ever known before in 
any age of the world. Notwithstanding the 
profits arising therefrom to the post office de- 
partment, Mr. Foote considered this propensity a 
great and growing evil, both in a political and 
social point of view; but the greatest mis- 
chief connected with this condition of things, he 
was free to declare, rose from this propensity in 
certain of our Judges, recently displayed in putting 


chusetts and hoped that an amendment to that 
effect would be introduced. 

Mr. Niles remarked that the system proposed 
would make the prepayment of letters cowpul- 
sory, which was an objection. The inconveni- 
ence of a prepayment after office hours was also 
stated to be an objection. Mr. M. concluded by 
requesting that the Senator from Kentucky would 
withdraw his amendment, there being as great 
diversity ofopinion on the subjeci of the abolition 
of the frankiag privilege as there are Senators on 
this floor. 


The amendment was withdrawn, and the fur- 


themselves forth as magnates of the epistolary tber consideration of the bill postponed. 


iribe. Mr. Foote then proceeded to state that 
there was one Judge of the Supreme Court 
of the United States whose proclivity for let- 
ter-wriling has displayed itself, on several late 
occasions, in a manner offensive to every in- 
telligent, public spirited and patriotic man in 
the Republic. He has descended from his 
high station to enter the political arena, and 
has published several letters designed for po- 
litical effect, in one of which he took it upon 
himself to lecture the two Houses of Congress 
upon their duties; in the midst of a pending war 
between his own country and a foreign nation 
presuming to urge upon Congre:s the with. 
holding of pecuniary supplies in order to force 
eur armies into a withdrawal from the contest, 
in disgrace,—and in another to adjudicate a 
question before it had yet been submitted to him 
for his decision. Mr. F. concluded by declaring 
hia firm belief that the conduct of this Justice, 
as a political letter-writer, was unworthy the 
bench, discreditable to the country, and wholly 
indefensible, and venturing the opiuion, that not 
one of the distinguished jurists who surrounded 
him, would rise in his vindication. i 

Mr. Underwocd expressed his regret that the 
Senator from Mississippi had deemed this a pro- 
per occasion to introduce matter which had a 
personal bearing upon the gentleman to whom he 
has referred ; and, lest any of the Senators might 
have fallen into the error which this Senator has, 
he begged to say that the proposition gives. no 
authority to any of the Judges to frank any of 
their private correspondence, or to receive it free 
of postage. 

Mr. Foote again rose, and stated that, just as 
he had predicted, no Senator had been found 
willing to campromise his own dignity by utter- 
ing a single word of defence in lavor of a Su- 
preme Judge who had been assailed with charges 
the most serious. 

Mr. Diexinson also opposed the amendment, as 
affording no relief to the Judges unless it were 
extepded lo their private correspondence,“ while 
it would impose an onerous tax upon the Govern- 
ment. 

The amendment offered was then withdrawn, 
by consent; when Mr. Underwood moved to strike 
out the words sent or,” so as to include only 

letters received by the Vice President and mem- 
bers of Congress and the officers. of the two 
Houses, lo be paid from the contingent fund; and 
stated further, that if this amendment shall pre- 
vail, he would wove also to strike out the same 
words from the other paragraph of the amend- 
ment, allowing the officers of the Executive De- 
partments only to receive Communications ou olli- 
_ cial business, tree ol postage. i 

Mr. Underwood expressed the opinion that the 
members of buth Houses should have the privi- 
lege of a public correspondence, free of posiage, 
but could not see any reason why they should be 
exempt from an expense (in a correspondence 
with their families and friends) which all other 
. citizens of the country are required to hear. 

Mr. Foote wade sume remaiks, in which he 
expressed an entire indifference about what edi- 
tors and mercenary scribbiers of slander for cor- 
rupt vewspapers might say of him. He had not 
escaped caiuwny—be did not expect, he did not 
desire to escape it. The dread of undeserved 
censure should uever find entrance into this cham- 
ber. 

Mr. Davis, of Massachusetts, would go for the 
amendment provided that the obligation to 
prepay letters would go with it. Mr. D. con- 
tenucd that by such a course, members would 
get rid of much useless correspondence the Post 
Office Department would be saved. the keeping 
of a large quantity of account books, and cleared 
of the Dead Letter Otfice, in which there is an 
accumulation of letters, for the transportation of 
- which no compensation is received. 

Mr. Westcott expressed bis entire accordance 
With the suggestions of the Senator from Massa- 


House or Representatives.—Mr. Fries of- 
fered a joint resolution extending the revenue 
laws over California, and authorizirg the Presi- 
dent to appoint a Collector at Monterey; also, 
to establish a mint in California. Lies over. 

The Speaker then called on the Committee for 
reports, 

Mr. T. Smith, chairman of the Committee on 
Foreign Relations, reported. with amendments, 
the Senate bill of the last session. for ascertain- 
ing and paying the claims of American citizens 
against Mexico. Ordered to be printed and re- 
ferred to the Committee of the Whole. 

Mr. Joseph R. Ingersoll expressed a wish to of- 
fer an amendment to the bill, ata proper time, 
which he desired tohave printed; as it makes 
provision for claims allowed by the late Ameri- 
can Comissioners, but not passed upon by the ar- 
bitrators. 

After a conversational debate, the amendment 
was ordered to be printed. 

Several privgte bills were reported, which 
were committed, or otherwise disposed of. 

Mr. Wentworth called the attention of the 
House and the country to the fact that there 
were several gentlemen here, who uniformly 
opposed every altempt to take up a private bill 
out of order, insisting that they should go to the 
Committee af the whole House, and then, when 
the Committee were engaged upon the private 
calendar, made objection to every bill, and there- 
by defeated aclion upon them. 

Civil and Diplomatic Appropriation Bill.—On 
motion of Mr. Vinton, the House resolved itself 
into Committee of the Whole on the state ol 
the Union, (Mr. Smith, of Indiana, in the chair,) 
and proceeded to the consideration of the bill 
making appropriations for the civil and diploma- 
tic expenses of Government for the year ending 
June 30.h 1849. 

The nem under consideration was the first in 
the bill, making appropriation for mileage and 
per diem of members of Congress. 

To ibis item a great number of amendments 
were proposed, on most of which five-minute 
speeches were made, 

None of the amendments, however, were 
agreed to, except the following : 

An amendment moved by Mr, Venable. provi- 
ding that no member shall be allowed and paid 
lor services while absemt from the House un- 
lees by permission of the House, or absent from 
sickness ; and— 

Ao amendmert moved by Mr. Schenck, re- 
ducing the mileage of members of Congress to 
ten cents per mie for travelling expenses, tu be 
compuled by the usually traveled route, and 
hxing their compensation at 52,000 per annum. 

Ide item ol 31000 for the pui chase of books for 
the Library of Congress was rejected. 

The item appropriating for the Second Audi- 
tor’s Office being under cuysidcration, an amend- 
ment was proposed lor an additional stem ol 
820,000 for tue employment of clerks at $1000 
per annum, and rejected. ` 

Some other ameudments were proposed, none 
of which where however adopted; aud then the 
Committee rose and reported. 

And then the House adjourned. - 


PUBLIO DOOUMENTS. 


ADMISSION OF CALIFORNIA INTO THE 
UNION. 

Mr. Berrien, from the Committee on the Judi- 

ciary, to whom was referred the bill for the ad- 

mission of California into the Union as a State, 

reported the same back without amendment, and 

submitted a report in writing, as follows : 


The Committee on the Judiciary, to whom was re- 
Jerred the bill for the admission of California into 
the Union as a State, ask leave to submit the fol- 
lowing 1s eport: f 


The bill proposes to declare— 
That all that portion of the territory of the 


United States, which was acquired by the treaty 
of peace with Mexico, shall be one State ; 


That the said territory shall be deciared to be 


at once (by force of this bill) one of the United 
States of 


merica ; 
That such State shall be on an equal footing 
with the original States, in all respects whatso- 


ever, by the name and title of the State of Cali- 
fornia ; 


With a proviso, which declares that Congress 
reserves to itself the right, at any time it may 
choose to exercise the same, of forming and ad- 
mitting new States, dui of any portion of said 
territory which lies east of the summit of the 
range known as the Sierra Nevada, or Califor- 
nia mountains, and with certain other reserva- 
tions for the protection of the public properly of 
the United States in the said State. 

It provides for the establishment of district 
courts of the United States, and tbe appointment 
of the requisite officers, as in the other States of 
the Union, and for the representation of the said 
State in the Congress of the United States. 

The proposed amendments which have been 
laid on the table of the Senate, and printed by 
its order, and which accompany the bill referred 
to the committee, provide for the election of 
delegates to a convention to form a constitution 
for the State of California—prescribe the num- 
ber of those delegates, and authorize the judges, 
attorneys, and marshals, provided for by the 
bill, to lay off the territory into election districts, 
to apportion the delegates, to prescribe the lime 
and places of holding the elections, io designate 
the persons who shall conduct the same, aud to 
prescribe the time and place for assembling of 
the convention. The last amendment proposed 
declares who shall be entitled to vote for dele- 


gates to the convention. a 


The actual condition of the territory of Cali- 
fornia, as stated in a letter from the Department of 
State, recently laid before Congress, is this: ‘The 
military government established in that territory 
ceased, by the conclusion of the treaty of peace, 
to derive its authority from that source of power. 
But the Secretary thinks that the termination of 
the war left a government de facto in full opera- 
tion, which will continue with the presumed 
consent of the people, until Congress shall pro- 
vide for them a territorial government. The 
great law of necessity, he says, justifies this con- 
clusion ; and the consent of the people is inferred 
from the fact that the only alternative would be 
a state of anarchy, beyond the protection of all 
laws. The substance and import of the letter 
are given, not its language. The political con- 
dition of New Mexico is the same. According 
to this view, there is then no legitimate govern- 
ment existing in these territories. Mexican rule 
over them was superseded by the military go- 
verument established during the war, and in 
every event by their transfer to the United 
States by the trealy of peace, on the occurrence 
of which that lemporary government ceased also 
to bave a legal existence. A government de fac- 
to, resting on the presumed assent of the people, 
is all, werefure, that protects them from anar» 


chy. - 


in view of this state of things, the President, 
in his annual message at the commencement of 
the present session, declared jt to be the duty of 
Congress to provide, with the least possible de- 
lay, for New Mexico aod California, regularly 
organized territorial governments. Adhering te 
the usages of our predecessors, in relation to ter- 
riiories which have been acquired by the Uni- 
ted States by treaties with fureign nations, the 
President recommends the establishment of ler- 
ritorial governments. The bill which has been 
referred to the committee, departing from this 
settled and uniform policy, proposes to create a 
State to unite the territories of New Mexico 
and California, very large in extent, sparsely 
populated, and inhavited vy a people the greater 
portion of whom are strangers io our cousiitue 
tion and laws, aud, in the judgment of the com- 
mittee, unfilted, in their present condition, to be 
incorporated into this Union un terms of politi- 
cal equality with the people of the United States. 
Such, at will be recollected, was the view laken 
by the Senate when the treaty witan Mexico was 
under consideration. The ninth articie of that 
treaty was in consequence amended, so as to 
give notice to the Mexican government, and to 
tuose Mexicans who chose tv transfer their al- 
legiance to the United States, ol the terms on 
which they would de incorporated into the 
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Union, and be admitted to all the rights of citi- 
gens of the Uuited States; that this would be 
done not instantly, as is proposed by this bill, 
but “at the proper time to be judged of by the 
Congress of the United States; that is to say, 
when, by a course of territorial pupilage, they 
had become acquainted with our constitution and 
Jaws, conversant with the operations of the go- 
vernment, and had acquired, in some degree that 
similarity of character which cao alone fit men 
for the intimate political association which ex- 
ists between the several States of this Union; 
without doubt, the power thus reserved to Con- 
gress by the amendment which has been spoken 
of, would have existed without this express re- 
servation, unless the contrary had been stipula- 
ted in the treaty; but it-was fit, in treating with 
strangers to our peculiar institutions, to advise 
them of the existence of the power, and of the 
determination of Congress to exercige il; and it 
is as an . of the views of the Senate, 
evincive of that determination, that it is now re- 

ferred to. ö 

But, independently of these considerations, 
which thef think would render it inex pedient to 
pass this bill, there is, in the opinion of the 
committee, a question of power which deserves 
the attention of the Senate. 

The third section of the fourth article of the 
constitution provides that „ new States may 

‘be admitted by the Congress into-this Union,“ 
and the last paragraph of the same section de - 
clares that “the Congress shall have the power 
to dispose of and make all needful rules and 

. regulations respecting the territory or other pro- 
perty belonging to the United States.” 

Under this last clause, or under the power to 
govern, which is necessarily implied in the right 
to acquire territory, Congress has passed laws to 

organize the various territorial governments 
which have from time to time existed within the 
limits of the United States; while under the 
first they have admitted the peeple of those ter- 
ritories into the Union, when, in process of time 
they had become States, duly organized as 
such. The States so adwitted, have been either— 

1. Such as formed a part of some one of the 
States of the Union, and were separated from it 
by the consent of such State; or, 

2. Such as were formed out of territories ce- 
ded to the United States by one of the States, or 
by a foreign government. 

Those of the first class were promptly admit- 
ted into the Union as States, having previously 

organized governments composed of a people 
familiar with our institutions, and sufficiently nu- 
merous to entitle them to this privilege. Ver- 

‘mont and Kentucky are examples of this clase. 

‘The States which have been formed out of terri- 

“tories ceded to the United States by some one of 

‘the States, have been uniformly subjected in the 

first instance to territorial governments, and have 
been subsequently admitted as States, when they 
had attained the requisite numbers, and on the 

‘exhibition to Congress of a constitution establish- 
ing a republican form of government, which, by 
the fourth section of the fourth article of the con- 
stitution, the United States were bound to guar- 
anty td every State. Tennessee and Ohio are 
the earliest examples of this“class, 

The same course of proceecing has been adopt- 
ed m relation to territories acquired by cession 


from Sra powers. They have first been or- 
e 


` ganized ag Territories, and subsequently admitted 
as States. Louisiana and Florida are justances 
of this. In no case has the power conferred by 
` the constitation to admit new States been exer- 
cised in behalf of an unorganized body of people, 
having no constitution, or laws, or legitimate 
bond of Union, by the creation by Congress of a 
State, and its instant admission into the Union as 
one of the sovereign States of the confederacy. 
Independently of the inexpediency of such a 
course, in the opinion of the committee, Congress 
bas no power to adopt it. ° 
The power conferred by the constitution on 
Congress is to admit new States—not to create 
them. According to the theory of our govern- 
ment, the creation of a State is an act of popular 
` sovereignty, not of ordinary legislation. It 19 by 
the will of the people of whom the State is com- 
posed, assembled in convention, that it is created. 
Congress may provide for the assembling of a 
convention; but it is the will of the people, ex- 
pressed in that convention, which alone creates 
the State; and unul that is done, the power 
conferred by the conslitation on Congress * to 
admit new States” into the Union, is not called 


~ nto exercise. There is nothing upon which it 


can operate. In the opinion of the committee, 
then, this bill ought not to pass, because it pro- 
poses the exercise, by Congress, of a power not 
vested by the constitution in the National Legis- 
lature—namely, the creation of a new State. 

But there are other, and, as the committee 
think, valid objections to this bill. It proposes 
to unite all the territories acquired by the treaty 
with Mexica, and with it to constitute one State. 


This territory, extending over — degrees of lati- 


tude and — degrees of longitude, is obviously 
too large for one of the States of this Union; 
and that such was the view of the framer of this 
bill is manifest from the proviso, by which “ Con- 
gress reserves to itself the right, at any time it 
may choose to exercise the same, of forming and 
admitting new States out of any portion of said 
territory which lies east of the summit of the 
range known as the Sierra Nevada, or California 
mountains.” 

In the opinion of the committee, this proviso 
would be simply void, if the purview of the bill 
would have any validity; and if it would not, 
the proviso would.bave nothing on which to ope- 
rate. l 

By the enacting clause it is provided that these 
territories shall be one State; and the same is 
thereby declared to be one of the United States 
of America, on an equal footing with the original 
States in all respects whatsoever, by the name 
and title of the State of California.” 1f this en- 
sctment were valid, the effect would be that im- 
mediately on the passage of this bill, these 
united territories would become one of the gove- 
reign States of this Union, on an equal footing 
with the original States in all respects whatso- 
ever. Now, it is the privilege of each of the 
sovereign States of this Union not to be dissev - 
ered without its consent, for the same section of 
the constitution on which this bill is founded pro- 
vides that no new State shall be formed or 
erected within the jurisdiction of any other 
State,” without the consent of the legislature of 
such State. If, therefore, under the enactment 
of this bill, these territories were admitted as one 
of the sovereign States of the Union, the integ- 
rity of this new State in its whole extent would 
be guarantied by the constitution; and so long as 
that instrument is held sacred, it might safely 
defy the utmost power of the government, or of 
its co-States, to circumscribe the limits of its 


jurisdictions Again: This bill having created a 


new State, which is to spring into existence at 
the momeat of its enactment, clotbed with all 
the powers and invested with all the rights which 
belong to the original States, om am equal footing 
in all respects whatever, with each of the sove- 
reign States of this Union, such State is there- 
fore entitled to regulate its own coneerns accord- 
ing to its own discretion, and Unembarrassed by 
the interference of Congress. The power which 
Congress may thereafter exercise within this new 
but sovereign State u precisely such as it exer- 
cised within any other State ot the Union. To 
the State itself belongs exclusively’ the establish- 
ment of its own municipal aed domestic regula- 
tions. If the people who compose it desire to 
originate a constitution, or to provide a new one, 
the manner in which this shatl be accomplished 
the State alone must prescribe. It alone can de- 
termine upon the assembling of a convention, the 
number of delegates of which it shall be com- 
‘posed, the qualifications of voters, and the time 
and place at which the convention shall assem- 
ble. If this is not so, the new State is not sove- 
reign—it is not on a footing in this respect with 
the other States of the Union; for no one will 
doubt that such an exercise of power by Con- 
gress, within any of those States, would be abso- 
lutely nugatory. If this bill, therefore, were. 
effective to create, &8 il proposes to do, a new 
abd sovereign State, it seems to the committee 
that all the provisions which relate to the con- 
vention, the number of the delegates, the mode 
of their selection, the qualification of the veters, 
aod the time and place at which it shall assemble, 
are beyond the jurisdiction of Congress, and ex- 
clusively within that of the State. 

if it de said that Congress has hitherto exer- 
cised similar powers on the admission of States 
into the Union, the answer is, that they have 
only been exercised over the territories of the 
United States preparatory to their admission as 
States, and were to be, and were, carried into 
effect before such admission. And if, again, at 
be said that the people of this new State, being 
without a constitution of government, will be 
unable to provide the ineaus by which a conven- 
tion may be assembled and a conalilution may be 


formed, it seems obvious to reply that this diſſi- 


culty, if it be insurmountable, only serves more 
distinctly to prove the incongruity of an act of 
legislation which proposes to create a sovereign 
State, whose sovereignty neotssarily excludes 
all foreign interférence in its internal concerns, 
and which has, at the same time, no agencies of 
its own by which ils sovereign powers may be 
exercised. 

The committee have deemed it their duly to 
submit to the Senate one further suggestion in 
relation to the bill which has been referred to 
them. It proposes to admit as a State the whole 
territory acquired by the United States from 
Mexico, including thus in ils whole extent the 
territory of New Mexico. It is known that the 
Stale of Texas claims the Rio Grande as its 
western bonndary, which claim embraces a con- 
siderable portion of that territory. The effect of 


the proposed bill, would, therefore, necessarily. 
be to Jay the foundation of a litigation between 


the new State and the Stale of Texas, to be 
determined by the Supreme Court, with the de- 
lay incident to such an investigation. So long 
as it retains its territorial form, it is subject to 
the jurisdiction of Congress, so far as the rights 
of the territory are concerned, and without look- 
ing to the terms of the resolution for the annexa- 
tion of Texas, or inquiring whether it may not 
be considered wholly subject to their jurisdic- 
tion. In every event, with a view to the equita- 
ble and more speedy adjustment of the boundary 
between the State of Texas and this newly ac- 
quired territory, and without expressing an opi- 
nion of the validity or invalidity of the claim of 
that State, in the opinion of the committee it 
would be desirable that this boundary should be 
determined before any new State is created whose 
limits would be affected by it. 

The committee are, however, very sensible of 
the importance of providing a government for 
each of these territories, as well from a just re- 
gard to the welfare of the people who inhabit 
them, as to the interests of the United States 
and our own treaty stipulations wilh Mexico; 
and without entering into details on this subject, 
which are familiar to all, and awaiting the fur- 
ther instructions of the Senate, the committee 
ask lea ve to submit the following resolution. 

Resolved, That it is inexpedient to pass the 
bill entitled A bill for the admission of Cali- 
fornia into the Union as a State.” 

A majority of the committee also recommend 
the adoption of the following resolution : , 

Resolved, That it is pruper to organize territo- 
rial governments lor that portion of the territory 
of California which lies west of the Sierra Ne- 
vada or California mountains, and for the lerri- 
tory of New Mexico lying west of the western 
boundary of the State of Texas. b 

Appraisacs OT MERCHANDISE: — The follow- 
ing circular has been issued from the Treasury 
Department, dated December 26, 1848: 

iferences of practice existing in the several 
ports relative to the appraisement of merchandise 
the following additional instructions are issued 
for the goverument of collectors, appraisers, and 
other officers of the customs, under the 24th 
section, act 30th of August, 1842, which is in 
these words: * That it sball he the duty of all 
collectors and other officers of the customs to 
execute and carry into effect all instructious of 
the. Secretary of the Treasury, relative to the 
execulion of the revenue laws; aud jn case any 
difficulty shall arise as to the jcue conalruction 
or meaning of any part of such revenue laws, 
the decision of the Secretary of the Treasury 
shall be conclusive and binding upon all such 
collectors aud other officers of the customs.” 

The interests of the country and of fair and 
honorable werchants require that (bis department 
should, by every means in ils power, secure not 
only the revenue against loss, but should main- 
tain such merchants in their business against sales 
of imported articles at diminished rates, aris- 
ing from fraud or under-valuation. 

To appraisers the government looks for cor- 
rect. valuation of foreign imports. On these of- 
ficers, more than any other, does the success af 


the ad valorem system depend. Their responsi- 


bilities are great, and it is expected that their 
efloris will not be relaxed to check every un- 
der- valuation or fraud upon „the revenue, by 
whomsoever attempted. In the strict and faith- 
ful performance ol theic duty, at times uecessa- 
rily disagreeable, their judgwent should have 
great weight with other officers(of the revenue 
service, aud especially with the collectors of 


c * 


` advance, may designate five names of impartial 


in Joveign: markets at seduced prices, under ex- 
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ports, who should, in all cases, render them 
every sid and co-operatiofi in their power. 

The intent of the 17th section of the act of 
30th of August, 1842, in the appointment of mer- 
chant oppraisere, is evidently to give the mer- 
‘chants an opportunity to appeal from one class 
of appraisers to another. But it is clear that Con- 
gress did not design to relinquish the power in 
the government to select the merchant apprai- 
sers to whom the case might be referred, or to 
give the parties appealing any more voice in the 
selection of such appraisers, than of any other 
government officers. ‘To consult the parties 
concerned, or allow them a voice in the selection 
of merchant appraisers, would soon result in 
permitting the importers to control the appraise- 
ment of their own goods, which it is presumed 
is not permitted at any port. 

Merchant appraisers should be particularly 
‘instructed that, when acting in that capacity, 
they are to, be governed by the same rules and 
regulations as provided by law for the direction 
of regular appraisers, and are to act upon the 
principle that the invoice price, or even the price 
actually paid for an article of merchandise, is by 
no means a true criterion of the fair market 
value, as prescribed by law. Adopta contrary 
principle, and one who is so fortunate as io have 
a quantily of merchandise given him, would be 
enlitied to receive it tree of duly, or ala nomi- 
nal duly, if purchased at nominal prices, and 
different rales would often be assessed by ap- 
pig. sers, on articles of the same value. The fair 
tuatket value intended by law, is the general or 
ruling price of the article“ in the principal mar- 
keis ol the country from which the same shall 
have been imports.” The Treasury Circular of 
August the 7tn, 1848, declares that ** forced sales 


traordinary of peculiar circumstances, cannot 
be taken as the true maket value of such goods.” 

To secure unifurmily of action at the different 
ports, the merchant appraisers are to be selected, 
aid their appraisemenis made in the fol owing 
munver: When tbe appraisers all concur, they 
may designate five names, or when such cnocur - 
rence does not exist, ine appraiser making the 


mercheuts, citizens of the United States, familiar 
with the value of merchandize, and of the high- 
est credit for integrity and fair dealing, Irom 
whom it is recommended that the collector se- 
lect two as the merchant appraisers, to act under 
the law, who shell be duly »worn as provided lor 
in the treasury instructions of July 6, 1847, 
ou:itling in the vath the name of the importer. 
Jo the notict to be sent to the appaisers seleecid 
as provided in the same instructiuns, tbo name ui 
tur 1upurter is also to be omitted. 

The names of the merchant appraisers selec- 
ted, shall aiso be withheld from the importers, 
until such appraisers assemble for the perform- 
ance ol t eir duly, as it is important that no ex 
parte statements be permitted, - the sole object 


de lug to obtain a fair and disinterested examisa- 


uon and valuation of the nrerchaudize. When 
the collector has fixed the time and place for the 
merchant appraisers to assemble, he wall volily 
the importer of such time and place, but not the 
merchant appraisers. Such iuporier may be 
present if Le desires, and every proper facility 
should be given him lor a thorough examination 
aud ascerluinwent of value. 

To facilitate collectous in settling their ac- 


` counts, this re-appraisement should take place 


to be procured witan thal period. 


im medifitely, or atl all events, nut be delayed be- 
yond six days irom the time the re-appruisement 
is demanded, unless in the opinion ol the mer- 
chant `sppraisers, there are extraordinary cir- 
Cuuslaveces requifnng an analysis, or pruuf not 
Should such 


delay extend beyond ten days, a statement ol 


ine cast g the collector must bå lorwarded to 
this Department tur its examination. The col- 


~ lector, in such Cases, shall aiso call on the regu- 


lar sppruicers for a statement, aud transmit it to 
the Departu.ent. In ali cases where the mer - 
Chant sppraisers assess a lower value than the 
regular wppraisers, the collector will report to 
the department a full statement of the case, to 
be recorded here, together with the names ot the 
merchant appraisers. He will also transmit at 
the sau. e lime to thisdepartment for record here, 
a statement whieh he will obtain of the case 
from the regular appraiser. 

ju case the Meichant‘appraisers are at variance 
With each other in their wpprainsements, and the 
coliectur compelled, accoiuing to law, to decide 
between (hem, it is expected thal be will, with- 


* 


out delay, or within five days from the time the 
re-appiaisement is made, decide the question of 
value, and if he aJopis the lowest appraisement 
made, he will give the reasons for the same in 
his statement to be-ferwarded to this department 
for record, as direcied above. 

This department earnestly invites the co-ope- 
ration of collectors, appraisers, and other offi- 
cers of the customs in enforcing correct valua- 
tions, and will also be glad to receive informa- 
tion and assistance from all honorable merchants 
and citizens who desire to protect the revenue, 
to guard the rights of the honest trader, and to 
insure the faithful execution of the laws. The 
selection of ** merchant appraisers” should not 
be confined exclusively lo those connected with 
foreign imports, but, when the requisite know- 
ledge exists, should be extended so as to em- 
brace domestic manufacturers, and producers and 
other citizens acting as merchants, although not 
dealing io foreign merchandize. 

In all cases where the advance by the regular 
appraisers ia short of the penalty, they shall re- 
port to this department the names of the impor- 
ler, consignee, aud consignor, together with tbe 
invoite value and rate advanced. 

The law requiring importers to give notice 


“forthwith” to the collector of a demand for 


ré-appraisement, no such re-appraisment shall 
take place unless nolice is given to the collector, 
in writing, of such demaud, within a period not 
longer than the day sugceeuing the notice of sueh 
appraisment, which the regular appraisers shall 
give in gil cases, as svon as the appraisment is 
made. : 

lu all cases where the goods are advanced by 
the regular appraisers twenty per cent., more 
inan the invoice, and no re-appraisement ts called 
for, the said appraisers, ou ascertaining that fact, 
shall report to the cullector in writing whether 
the interests of the Government will best be 
promoted by taking the duly with the penalty, as 
prescribed by law, ur by taking the duly in kind, 
as authorized by the 18ih section of the act of 
29th August, 1842, as enfurced by the circular ol 
this department of the 28th of November, 1846, 
and if the the appraisers advise the duty to be 
required in kind, it shall be so taken by the 
collector. 

In all such cases also, when the goods are ad- 
vanced by the regular appraisers twenty per 
cent. above the invoice value, aud a re-appralse- 
ment is made by the merchant appraisers, the 
collector shall, make a staltewent of the doty 
thus ascertamed ‘and fixed by hiw, including the 
penalty, M aun, to the regular appraisers, who 
shall tnereupon report in writing io the collec- 
tor, Whether it is the interest of tne government 
lo luke the duty thus ascertained or require the 
duty in kind, aud if the regular appraisers ad- 
vise the duty to be required in kind, it shall be so 
taken by the collector. 

lu all cases when the duly is taken in hand, it 
is to be thus assessed under the law, accordiug 
to (he several schedules, viz: II the duty be 100 
per cept. the whole of the goods shall be taken; 
if 40 per cent. taofifibs; it 30 per cent. 
three-leuths; af 25 per cept. one-quarter; if 20 
per cent. one-tenth; if 5 per cent. ove-twenl- 
eth; and the goods so laken yo kind, are to be 
sold as provided in treasury circular, ol iu No- 
vember, 1846. 

These regulations, while protecting the reve- 
nue against Jraud or under-valuations, will insure 
correct invoices, luducing a compliance, where 
necessary, With the eghiu sec tion of the act of 
3Uih July, 1846, and guard the interests of the 


dair and honourable merchant. 


Whenever it is found necessary by the regular 
appraisers of weichunt appraisers lo guard 
against fraud or under-veluauon, they will carry 
ino elk ct the folluwiog t rovisien of the secoud 
veciaijug that “in appraising all goods at 
section of the act of the Uiu of August, 1846, 
any port of (he United States beretolore subjec- 
ted to epecific dulies, bul upen which ad valuiem 
duties are suposed by the act of the 30th of July 
last, eulitled ' Ao act reducing the duly on iw- 
ports and for other pupuses,” reference shall be 
bad to value aud invoices of similar goods iw- 
ported during the last fiscal year, under such 
general and unilorm regulations lor the preven- 
uon of iraud or uuder-valuauion, as shall be pre- 
scribed by tne Secretary of tbe Treasury,” as 
enluiced vy circular instructions of the II of 
November, 1846, aud 26th of November, 1846. 
°° The last Dscal year” designated in this section 
intended by Coutress, was ‘the last fiscal year” 


preceding the enactment of that law, which was 


the fiscal year ending the 30th of June, 1846, to 
which reference is required by the law to values 
and invoices of similar goods, when necessary to 
prevent fraud or under-vajuatiun. 

Where goods are advanced in price by apparise- 
ment the estimaics of the per centage advance, 
to ascertain whether the same are liable to the 
penalty as {provided for in the 8th section of the 
30th of July, 1846, must be made only on the 
article so raised in price, and such additional 
duly and penalty must be so levied and collected. 
In no ease will the advance be estimated on the 
entire invoice, except where the goods are the 
same in quality, description and value, and the 
same advance of price is made on the whole. 

R. J. WALKER, Secretary of the Treasury. 


Calironm — Among the documents accom- 
panying the Message of the President, is a letter 
from the Secretary of State to the Post Office 
Agent for that Territory, from which the follows 
ing extracts are made : 


The President deeply regrets that Congress 
did not at their late session establish a territorial 
government for California.” It would now be 
vain to enter into the reasons of this omission. 
Whatever these may have been, he is firmly con- 
vinced that Congress feel a deep interest in the 
welfare of California and its people, and will, 
atan early period of the next session, provide 
for them a territorial government suited to their 
wants. 

Our Jaws relating to trade and intercourse 
with the Indians will then be extended over thom 
custom houses will be establishec for the col- 
lection of the revenue, and liberal grants of land 
will be made to those bold and patriotic citizens 
who amid privations and dangers have emigra- 
ted. or shall emigrate to that territory from the 


| States on this side of the Rocky Mountains. 


la the mean time, the condition of the penple © 
of California is anomalous, and will require on 
their part the exercise ol great prudence and 
discretion. By the conclusion of the treaty of 
peace, the military government which was es- 
tablished over them, under the laws of war, as 
recognised by the practice of all civilized na- 
lions, has ceased to derive ils authority from 
this source of power. But is there for this rea- 
son, no government in California? Are life, lib- 
erly, and property under tue protection of no 
existing aulborities ? 

This wonld be a singular phenomenon in the 
face’of the world, and especially among Ameri- 
can citizens, distinguished as they are above all 
other people for their Jaw-abiding character. 
Fortunately they are not reduced to this sad con- 
dition. The termination of the war left an ex- 
isting government—a government de facto—ia 
full operation; and this will continue with the 
presumed consent Of the people, until Congress 
shall provide for them a territorial government. 

his government de facto will of course exer- 
eise no power inconsistent with the provisions of 
tbe constitution of.the United States, which as 
the supreme law of the land. For this reason 
uo import duties can be levied: in Califarnia on 
articles the growth, produce, or manulacture of 
of the United States, as no such duties cao be 
imposed in any other part of our Uuion on the 
productions of California. 

Nor can new duties be charged in California 
upon such foreign productions as have already 
paid duties in any ol our ports of entry, for the 
abvious reason that California is within the terri- 
tory of the United States. I shall not enlarge 
upon this subject, however, as the Secretary of 
tne Tieasury will perform that duly. g 

Tue President urgently advises the people of 
Calitoruia to live peaceably aud quietly under the 
existing Government. He believes that this will 
promote their lasting and best interests. Ii it be 
not what they could desire and bad a right to exe 
pect, they can console themselves with the re- 
Hection tuat it will enuure but for a few months. 
Should they altempt to change or amend it du- 
ring this brief period, they most probably could 
not accomplish their object before the governe 
ment established by Cougress would go into ope- 
ration. 

la the mean time the country would be agita- 
ted, the citizens would be wihdrawo from weit 
usual employments, and domestic otrile might di- 
vide and exasperate tbe people against each other; 
aud this 38 ali to establish a government which in 
uo conceivable conuogency could enuure for a 
single Jer. During thie brief period it 16 bet- 


* 


ter to bear the ille they have, than to fly to oth- 
ere that they know not of. 

The permanent prosperity of any new coun- 

try is identiGed with the perfect security of its 
land titles. Prudent men will be deterred from 
emigrating toa State or territory where they 
cannot obtain an indisputable title, and must con- 
sequently be exposed to the danger of strife and 
e ia respect to the soil en which they 
well, 

It is fortunate, therefore, that Congress alone, 
under the Constitution, possesses the power to 
dispose of and make all needful rules and regula- 
tions respecting ihe territory or other property 
belonging to the United States.” Ia the exercise 
of this power, the President is convinced that the 
emigrants will receive liberal donations of the 
public lands. 

_ Although Congress have not established a ter- 


ritorial government for the people of California, |. 


they have not been allogether unmindſul of their 
interests, The benefit of our post office laws 
has been extended to them; snd you will bear 
With you authority from the Postmaster General 
to provide for the conveyance of mails among 
hemselves and between them and the citizens of 
Oregon, and of our ‘States east of the Rocky 
Mountains. 

The monthly steamers on the line from Pana- 
ma to Astoria, have been required - to stop and 
deliver ani take mails at Sas Diego, Sao Frau- 
cisco, aod Monterey.” These steamers, connec- 
ted by the Isthmus of Panama with those on she 
Atlantic, between New York and Chagres, will 
keep up a regular communication with Caliſor- 
aia, and will afford facilities to all those who de- 
aire to emigrate to that territory. 

The necessery appropriations have also been 
made by Congress to maintaid troops in Califor- 
bia to protect its inbabilants against all attacks 
from a civilized or savage foe, and it will afford 
Abe Presideat peculiar pleasure to perform the 
duly promptly and effectively. . 


Che States. 
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New HaurzEHnE.— The. House of Representa- 
tives, on ihe day before their final adjournment, 
by a vote of 176 to 39, passed a bill enacting that 
** whenever any man having a family, shall con- 
nect himself with any religious sect, or society, 
which professes to believe the relation of hus- 
band and wife unlawful, or cohabitation between 
them sinful, the right of such husband over his 
propery shall be suspended, and thereafter, the 
wife of such person shall have the management 
and control of such property, in the same way 
and manner as ber said husband might have done 
before such connection, except that the sald 
wife shall not convey any real estate of her said 
husband, or lease the same fora longer period 
than five years.” Provision was made, that the 
property might be restored to him, in case he 
should abandon sard sect or society. The Senate 
postponed the bill indefinitely by a unanimous 
vote: probably deeming it unconstitutional, as 
weil as mexpedient. N 


Michieax.—The Legislature assembled at Lan- 
Ding, (the new capital of the State,) on the lst 
inet. The Senate organized by the election of 
Wa. L. Bancroft, as Secretary. The House was 
Bot permacently organized on the morniug of the 
first day of the session. Gov. Ransom’s Message, 
bowever, appears in the Detroit papers of the 3d, 
occupying nearly ten columns of the Free Press. 
Every question of importance to the State at 
large is treated at lengih—a great ortion of the 
Message being devoted to 5288 affairs, a re- 
form in the system of taxation, (so as to make it 
more Just, equal, and unitorm,) the amendment 
and revision of the Constitution as to several im- 
rtent leatutes, and en appeal to the Legislature 
in favor oi short sessions. Ibe Governor also gives 
bis ressons for withholding his signature from 
the bills to extend the charter of the Farmers’ 
aod Mechanics’ Bank, and to put off the time of 
mente of the Southern Railroad Company of 
te dues to the State. He also advocates the 
election of all officers by the people, a compen- 
sation for Presidential Electors, the erection of 
seyiums for the deaf, dumb and the blind, and 
the insane. 


According to the message, the State debt amotnts 
ve te $2,849,939 05 
To meet which the, Stats Bas availa- 4 


ble resources (exclugivp df the annual 
Fevenoe derivalrig "iom the State tax, 


‘tion. i 


specific, tazes, and other sourees,) a- 


mounting to 8889, 228 87 


Leaving to be provided for, $3,960,710 18 
The Governor recommends the raising by tax- 
ation of a sum sufficient to pay the interest of the 


debt, and a further sum of about $100,000, which 


is estimated to be adequate, if annually applied 
to the reduction of the principal, to effect -its ex- 
tinguishment as early as January, 1870, when 
the residue of the debt above what is now due 
will have matured. If this recommendation be 
adopted, the rate of taxation for State purposes 
will be Jess tban tbat of many of the other States. 

Gov. Ransom asserts the power of Congress 
to prohibit the formatién of slave States out of 


‘free territory, and believes the exercise of such 


power to be in accordance with the feelings aud 
opinions of the people of Michigan. 
The ſollos ing extract is in reference to this 
subject: : | 

That human slavery is politically, socially and 
morally wrong, no right-minded man will ques- 
That its existence is detrimental to the 
prosperity and happiness of any people, is, in my 


judgment, equally certain. A comparative view 


uf the progress in the acquisition of wealth, in 
the diffusion of knowledge and in the arts of 
civilization, in the slave and non-slaveholding 
States of this Union, clearly demonstrates that 
such is the fact. 

The introduction of slavery into the American 
colonies, under the authority of the Engtish go- 
vernment, was long and strenuously resisted by 
the colonists. The institution of negro slavery 
and the <oleration of the African slave-trade, they 


{charged upon the home government, as among 


ths most flagrant abuses inflicted upon their in- 
fant settlements. At a much later day, Thomas 
Jc fferson, whose band first traced the great and 
eternal truth, that “ all men ure created equal,” 
denominated slavery a * heavy reproach ;” and 
other great and good men, who, like Mr. Jeffer- 
son, were themselves slaveholders, have, at every 
period of our country's history, pronounced it an 
unmixed evil. II, then, such Is the acknowledged 
character and tendencies of slavery, should it be 
suflered to extend a single line into lerritoty now 
free? ‘I'he deep and abiding sentiment of my own 
beart—the deliberate and settled conviction of 
my judgment, alike respond, uo, ne rer. 


PENNSYLVANIA.—-Legislature.—-We have al- 
ready noticed the election of Mr. Darsie (Whig) 
as President pro tem., of the Senate,—of Mr. 
William F. Packer (Dem.) as Speaker of the 
House,—and of the Hon. James Cooper, of 
Adams Couuty, as United States Senutor. Since 
this annunciation the Houses have been fully or- 
ganized, the Senate haviug chosen a Whig Sec- 
retary and subordinate officers, and the House a 
Democratic Clerk, and other officers. Ou the 
13th i st., the acting Governor, Johnson, tendered 
the resignation of his seat as President and mem- 
ber of the Senate, when an election for Presi- 
dent was gone into, which resulted in the unani- 
mous choice of Mr. Darsie, the President pro 
ten. On the same day the Committee appointed 
to examine the voles given fur Governor at the 
late election, made report as follows :—For Wil- 
liam F. Johnson, 168.522; for Morris Long- 


streth, 168,225 ; Scattering, 72. Johnson’s u. a- 
jority 225. 


Gideon J. Ball Esq., (Whig) was chosen, on 
Sth ballot, on the J5.h inst., Treasurer of the 
State. The vote stood, as follows: Gideon J. 
Ball, 65; Arnold Plummer 59; Thomas J. Gro- 
ver, 5; Mr. Ball voted for himself. 

Ou the 16th inst., the inauguration of the Go- 
vernor elect touk place in the Hall of the House 
of Representatives iu presence of both Houses, 
and a large assemblage of citizeus from the various 
portiuns of the State. After the oath of induc- 
tion was administered, the Governor delivered 
the following address: 


Friends and Fellow-citizens: 

The kindness and contidence of the people 
having cast upon me the Executive functions of 
the goverpmeut, and the prescribed oath to sup- 
port the Conatitution having been administered, 
1 should be false to the sacred trust reposed in 
me, aud unworthy the confidence manifested, did 
l pot deeply feel the responsibility of my po- 
sition, and firmly resolve to merit your support. 

` Profoundly sensibie, however, of my own 
weakness, aud fully conscious that without the 
encouragement aud assistance of the people, the 


-)Ghiel Magistrate ia unable properly to duchartze 


the high duties of his station, and instead of the 
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substenee of popular power, becomes the empty 
shadow of Executive authority, I would earnest~ 
ly invoke at the hands of the citizens, the efi- 
cient aid of the same spirit which called into 
existence the free institutions of our coustry, to 
asaist me in supporting and defendirg them. 

At the commencement of an administration, it 
has been a cusiom with the Executive to indi- 
cate the principles which will govern his coun» 
cila, and the measures he may desire for the benee 
fit of the people. The annual message delivered 
at the opening of the present session of the Lee 
gislature, bas superseded the necessicy of a striet 
compliance with this usage, and on this occasion 
it will suffice to refer toa few general views of 
the public policy that shall 1eceive et my hands 
the fullest and steadiest support and eonsidera- 
tion. 

At all times and under all circumstances, the 
highest obligation of the public servant is the 
maintenance and defence of our republican ine 
stitutions, That these shall receive, in the exers 
cise of Executive power, a sound interpretation 
—that no impediment shall interfere to prevent 


the salutary influence of their principles—that 


the popular mind, when understoog shali be 
obeyed, are indices which no public - officer will 
disregard. 

The founders of the Republic inspired with 
profound wisdam, declared, that all men are 
born equally free and independent; that the right 
of defending life and liberty, of acquiring, pos- 
sessing, and protecting property and reputation, 
ere indefeasible ; thay all power is inherent in 
ibe people, and all free governments are ſounded 
on their authority ; that no preference shall ever 
be given by law to any religious establishments 
or modes of worship, that no one can be de- 
prived of his life, liberty or property, unless by 
the judgment of his peers, or the law of the 
land; that no man’s property shall be taken or 
applied to public use, without the consent of 
his representatives; that education should be 
promoted, aud the blessing of intellectual cale 
ture placed within the reach of every citizen. 
History and experience have demonstrated the. 


justice of these priociples, and private feelings, 


as well as public duty, demand for them a core 
dial support. 

It is said of a venerated maxim, that the object 
of alt just governments, is the greatest good of 
the greatest number. In reducing this theory to 
practice, ıt shall be a constant endeavor io pro- 
cure such legislation as shall promote religion 
and moralily and encourage science and hlera- — 
ture. It will also be deemed a duty to elevate by 
proper means, the condilion of the laboring 
classes of suciely ; lo advance the active industry 
of the citizen, and foster commerce, agriculture 
and manufactures. Measures for the reduction 
of the public debt, and the consequent relief of 
the tax-paying and burthened people, shall at all 
times receive a most cordial support. 

An indebted nation cannot command the full 
measure uf ils independence, nor feel the eutire 
blessings of its institutions. Whatever may be 
its desire lo promote the active objects of gene- 
ral benevolence, ils resources reluse a compli- 
ance with its will, and national justice is thereby 
frequently delayed. With a deep conviction of 
the importance of this subject, anu a settled con 
fidence that the people will sustain any safe meas 
sures having in view ibe payment of the debt of 
the State, it shell be a constant aim to place our 
finances in a condition to discharge every public 
obligation, to maintain unsullied the honor of the 
Commonwealth, and to preserve unspotied, ils 
motto of. * Virtus, LIBERTY AND İNDEPEND- 
ENCE.” X 

The intentions of the people are pure, and a 
uniformly directed to advance the general pruse 
perity. When, therefore, they believe a publio - 
luoctionary feels an anxious desire, in unisun wilh 
thear own, for ibe public wellare, they will wil- 
lingly pardon errors of judgment, aud suataia him 
in his public course, II is hoped the same gene- 
rous and manly sentiment, the same construction 
of motives, the same appreciation of public cone 
duct, which have been extended to others in simne 
ilar positions, will shield the administration about 
lo commence, from at least unmegiled censure. 
An evil spirit is at work amongst us, against 
whose malign influence all should be on their 
guard. Ii ia that spirit which creates a wrong 
where none exisis—which iv advance condemns 
ibe public servant, and Jaburs to destroy cunli- 
dence in the honesty of bis desigas—~which, un- 
willing to judge of works, dra we [rom iu guilty 
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imaginings the spectres of a corrupt heart, and 
holds them up to publie gaze ss substantial 
truths. It is the same spirit which would array 
in hostile position the classes into which society 
divides—that would place capital and labor, the 
rich and the poor, at variance with each other. 
It is the spirit that ammates the bosom of the 
Calalines of every age. 

In Europe there are noblemen end peasants, 
political and social distinctions, created and eus- 
tained by Jaw, and sanctioned by prescription. 
In this country all are equal under the law ; and 
no politician, no party in our country, would de- 
sire a change in this fundamental principle of 
our constitution. Factious distinctions can have 
no residence where they are not sustained by 
Paw, and such are the sudden transitions of wealth 
among the citizens, that the rich man of yester- 
day is the poor man of to-day, and the poor of 
to-day the rich of to-morrow. Where property 
s not secured by legal enactment, to particular 
Classes, and wealth is unguarded by immemorial 
privileges, an elightened self-interest will teach 
the rich to hold in reverence the rights of the 
poor, for their condilion may be changed in 
ibemselves or their offspring. j 

The rich and the poor are equally dependent 
on each other for the comforts and luxuries of 
civilized life,—separate them, and the interests 
of both perish—the capital of the rich is value- 
less without the assistance of the capital of la- 

- bor. 

The most dangerous, because the most insi- 
dious enemies of the Republic, are those who 
prowl among the honest, unsuspecting citizens, 
whispering insinuations agaiost men whose every 
interest is connected with the welfare of the 
country. Such men should be rebuked as dan- 
gerous to the well being of society, as sacrificing 
at the shrine of party, truth, honor, patriotism, 
and as tearing- asunder the confidence which 
holds us together as one people. 

Jn the discharge of my official duties, I shall 
ever bear in mind the oath of fidelity to the con- 
stitution, and shall endeavor with my utmost 
ability to perform the sacred trust committed to 

my charge. That I shall err in judgment when 
most anxious to do right, must be anticipated, 
for human intelligence is incapable of reaching 
unerring tputh, and the hope that a generous for- 
giveness on your part will accompany honest in- 
tentions, will sustain me; and if, at the end of 
my term of service, it shall be my fortune to 
leave the people of my native State happier and 
more prosperous than l found them, l shall ask 
no prouder inscription over my grave. 

With a firm reliance that the God of nations 
will preserve our happy country as the home of 
his people, and will Jend his support to an anxious 
endeavor to promote their interests, and perpe- 
tuate their civil and religious institutions, I enter 
on the discharge of the duties of the Executive 
department of the State. 


WM; F. JOHNSTON. 
January 16, 1849. 


We present such portions ef the annual mes- 
sage of the Governor (sent in on the 5th inst.) 
as are of general interest, together with a brief 
synopsis of the various topics noticed, being all 
that the Jimits of our paper will allow: 


Message.—After the ordinary preface of cause 
for thanksgiving for the continuance of the bles- 
sings bitherto vouchsafed to us, and of gratifica- 
tion for the termination of the war with Mexico, 
and of the establishment of peaceful relations 
between the citizens of the respective govern- 
menis, and the recommendation that a suitable 
monument be erected to the memory of the he- 
roic citizens of the State, who fell in the service 
of their country, the Governor thus announces the 
decease of his predecessor :— 

Since the adjournment of the last Legislature, 
the Chief Executive officer of the Commonwealth, 
the late Governor Shunk, has sunk beneath the 
malady whieh then afflicted him. He died on 
the 2Uth day of July 1848. 

ìt will not be deemed improper in me to say a 
few words in reference io the character of the 
iljustrious deceased. i 
_ The late Governor Shunk heving spent a large 
portion of his life in the public service, and hav- 
ing mingled much with bis fellow citizens, was 
well and extensively known throughout the State; 
and it is with pleasure the circumstance is re- 
called io my mind, that at one period of bis life, I 


bad the honor to enjoy his intimate personal 
friendship. 


-Í vernor of this Commonwealth, more than three 


During our intimacy, it always gave him great 


pleasure to sid and assist the young and inexpe- 
rienced, torelieve the distressed, and to impart 
to his fellow men by words of kindness, and deeds 
of charity, as large a share of happiness as his 
condition would allow. 


His intercourse with others was courteous, his 


friendships were lasting, his attachments strong 
and enduring, while his resentments for injuries 
were transitory, and made no permanent impres- 


sion in his bosom. It may with truth be said of 
Governor Shunk, that he was a sincere friend, a 


good neighbor, a pure Christian, and an honest 
man. 


among his fellow citizens when my intimacy with 


Such was the reputation he sustained 


him gave me a knowledge of his character, and 
although å difference of political views separa- 
led us for many years before his death, his friends, 


ata later period of his life, have borne testimo- 


ny that the same purity of intention and desire of 
well doing remained with bim until the hour of 
his dissolution. i 

The Legislature is respectfully invited to take 
such action in relation io the decease of the first 
Chiet Magistrate of the Commonweath, . whose 
death occured during the period for which he 
was elected, as may be deemed most appropri- 
ate to express its sympathy for the sorrow and 
bereavement of the surviving relatives, and to 
testify its respect for the memory of the virtues 
of the distinguished dead. 


This is succeeded by a full account of his owu 
accession to the Chief Magistracy, and the diffi- 
culties altending the late resignation of Governor 
Shunk, viz: $ 


Prior to the decease of Governor Shunk, on 
the 7th of July, 1848, as appears by the records 
in the State Department, he resigned the office of 
Governor of this Commonwealth; thereupon, un- 
der the provisions of the ]4th section of the 2d 
article of the Constitulion, which declares that 
in case of the death or resignation of the Go- 
vernor, or of his removal from office, the Speak- 


er of the Senate shall exercise the office of Go- 


vernor, until another Governor shall be duly 
qualified.“ the duties of the Executive Depart- 
ment of the Goverment dovolved on me. 

Official information of the act of resignation 
did uot reach me until the 17th day of July, 1848. 
The section of the Constitution herein referred 
to, also declared, in reference to the same sub- 
ject, that “ in such case another Governor shall 
be chosen at the next annual election of Repre- 
sentatives, unless such death, resignation or re- 
moval shall occur within three calendar months 
immediately precediug such next annual elec- 
tion ; in which case a Governor shall be chosen 
at the second succeeding annual election of Re- 
presentatives.”” By the 34th section of the act of 
the General Assembly relating to the elections 
of the Commonwealth, it is provided, that “ io 
case any vacancy shall occur in the office of Go- 


calendar months next preceding the second Tues- 
day in October in any year, it shall be the duty 
of the Speaker of the Senate, or whoever shall 
be in the exercise of the office of Governor, to 
issue his writs to the Sheriffs of the several coun- 
lies, requiring them to give the usual notice, that 
an election to supply such vacancy will take 

lace on the second Tuesday in October next 
thereafter, and when such vacancy occuis within 
three calendar months before the second Tuesday 
in Octover, it shall be the duty of the Speaker 
of the Senate, or whoever shall be if the exer- 
cise of the office of Governor, to issue his writs 
as aforesaid, requiring notice of such election on 
the secord Tuesday in October next, after the 
issuing of said writ, and in cach case saiu writ 
shall issue at least three culendar months before 
the election.” 

An examination of tbe constitutional provisions 
of the Act of Assembly, and the circumstances 
of the resignation, will satisfy you, that while 
the resignation occurred more than three calen- 
dar months before the next annual election of 
Representatives, it took place at a time render- 
ing a compliance with the act of Assembly in re- 
lation to the issuing of writs, utlerly impossible. 
In this view of the case, it might have been 
deemed a compliance with duty, to have refrain- 
ed from ail interference in the matter, inasmuch 
as events had pnt it out of my power to comply 
with the terms of the act of Assembly, directory 
of the mode in which the constitutional provision 
on the subject should be carried into effect. . 
After a iuli aod careful examination of the 
whole matter, I believed it my duty to issue the 


writs requiring notice to be given, that an elee 

tion would be duly held on the second Tuesda y 
of October then next ensuing, for the election of 
a Chief Magistrate of this Commonwealth. It 
appeared to me, that in all cases of doubt, there 
was no safer resting place than submission to the 
decision of the people, and that in the construc- 
tion of the laws, relating io the point in question, 
if any doubt arose, the better course in a repub- 
lican government, was to refer to the citizen voter 
the right of. selecting at the earliest period his 
presiding Officer, rather than assume a position 
which would continue official station in myself, 
beyond the earliest legal opportunity to surrender 
it into his hands. The organic law required the 
election, and the Legislative enactment should be 
so Construed as not to contravene the Constitution- 
al provision. Had the terms of the Constitution 
and laws clearly given a different position to the 
question, however unpleasant the task of per- 
forming the duties of the office without the en- 
dorsement of the people's will, they would have 
been faithfully executed. 


The doubts and difficulties experienced by the 
Governar in entering upon his duties, under the 
circumstances mentioned, and the importance of 
some legislative provision on the subject, as well 
as to supply a hiatus in the Constitution of the 
State, are thus noticed : 


In assuming, as Speaker of the Senate, the ex- 
ercise of Executivo functions, although not deem- 
ing it absolutely necessary, prudence suggested 
ibe propriety of being sworn to a laithiul dis- 
charge of the executive duties, and an oath to 
that effect was administered to me by the honor- 
able the Speaker of the House of Representa- 
tives. 

A law requiring in all cases of death or resig- 
nation of the Governor, or of his removal from 
office, that writs to the Sheriffs of the different 
counties shall be issued as soon as the Speaker of 


the Senate shall be officially informed of such 


death, resignation or removal, and requiring, 
further, that the officer assuming Executive func- 
tions should be swoin in the same manner and to 
the same effect as in case of a Chief Magistrate 
inducted into office, determining also the person 
authorized to administer the oath, would obviate 
future doubts; and the same is respectfully recom- 
mended to the Legislature. 

It is worthy the attention of the Legislature 
and the people, that no provision exists in the 
Constitution, in the contingency of the death or 
inability to serve, of the Speaker of the Senate 
after the death, resignation, or removal of the 
Governor, for the selection of a presiding mae 
gistrate. Such an event happening, the govern- 
ment would be left without a constitutional offi- 
cer to carry on ils Operations. An omission of 
such importance should be supplied at the ear- 
liest possible period. 


John Quincy ddams.—The resolutions of the 
Legislature expreasive of their profound sorrow 
for the death of this illustrious patriot and sage, 
and of condolence for the family in their bereave- 
ment, having been complied with by the Jate Ex- 
ecutive, copies of the letter accompanying these 
resolutiuns and of the reply thereto, are trans- 
mitted. 


Asylum for the Insane Poor.—A faem of one 
hundred aod eighty acres has been purchased in 
the vicinity of Harrisburg, and the erection of a 
building bas been commenced thereon. Of the 
85, 000 drawn by the Commissioners from the ap- 
propriation for the construction of the edifice, 
only $2,726 05 has been expended. The work 
however is being prosecuted with reasonable dis- 
patch. The Message says: 

The attention of the Legislature having been 
called to the neglected and suffering condition of 
the insane poor of the State, au act was passed 
on the 14th day of April, 1845, providing lor the 
establishmeut of an asylum for this unlortuoate 
class of our indigent population, to be located 
within ten miles ot the seal of government. The 
commissioners named in this act, wilh funds con- 
tributed for the purpose by humane aud bene vo- 
lent citizens of Harrisburg, aided by a liberal 
appropriation made from the treasury of Dau- 
phin county, purchased a farm of about one hun- 
dred and thirty acres, eligibly situated within a 
mile and a hall of the State Capitol. lu Jauu- 
ary, 1846, these commissioners made a report to 
the Legisiature, in which they stated, that on a 
critical examination of the aforesaid ‘act, such 
detects were apparent, thai they did pot conceive 


\homselves juslihed in proceeding-with the build- 
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ing, or in making any expenditure of the sum ap- 
prupriated by the State, towards its erection, 
until some modification should be made in the 
law under which they were acting. To remedy 
these defects a supplementary act wss passed, on 
the llth day of April, 1848, upon which the 
commissioners foribwith adopted measures for 
the commencement of the work. A plan for the 
proposed building was adepted, and a contract 
was made with an experienced architect and 
builder for iu construction. A considerable por- 
tion of the materials, as l am informed, has been 
provided ; the excavation of the cellars and foun- 
dation has been made; the laying of the stone 
masonry commenced, and the hydraulic appara- 
tus for raising water to the building nearly com- 
pleted. Of the appropriation on account of this 


building, a warrant has been drawn for $5,000, of 


which only §2,726 05 has been expended. It is 


hoped and believed that the work will be for- 
warded with as much despatch as is consistent 
with prudence and a proper regard for the com- 


forts and restoration of the afflicted insane poor. 


Relief Notes.—By the act of the 4th of May, 


1841, entitled **An act to provide revenue to 


meet the demands on the Treasury and for other 
purposes,“ certain banks were authorized to sub- 


‘scribe fur a loan te the Commonwealth, to an 
amount equal to a fixed per centege therein 
stated, on their respective capitals; the amount 
of such loan to be placed in the ‘Treasury for the 
use thereof, in notes of said banks, of the denom- 
ination of one, two, and five dollars. By the 
terms of the law, the Joan was redeemable at 
any time within five years, and was peremptory 
that it should be paid, and the notes, authorized 
to be issued, withdrawn from circulation on or 
before the 4th day of May, 1846. The act also 
provided that the banks issuing said notes should 
receive them at par value in payment of debts 
due these institutions. It was thought, that by 
making their redemption dependent on the faith 
of the State, as well as on.that of the banks 
by which they were issued, a safe and reliable 
currency would be constituted, while the State 
would be largely benefitted by a loan at one, in- 
stead of five per cent., a8 on previous occasions. 
The notes thus issued, were substantially the 
creatures of tbe banks. They constituted a loan 
to the Commonwealth, were required to be paid 


into the Treasury in the manner prescribed in. 


tbe law, and were redeewable at their pur value 
at the counters of the banks: and the circum- 
stance of the faith of the State in addition to that 
of the banks, being pledged for their redemption, 
could not raise a rational doubt of their consti - 
tutionality. How far a subsequent act, passed 
the 31st day of May, 1844, by relieving the banks 
from all responsibility touching their redemption 
and payment, thereby making them an issue on 
the part of the Commonwealth, redeemable at 
the Treasury alone, coutravened the Constitution 
of the United States, it is not neeessary now to 
decide. 


Under the provisions of the original set of the 
4th of May, 184], the amount of notes issued was 
two millions two hundred and twenty thousand 
two hundred and sixty-five dollars, which was 
specifically appropriated io the support of the 
government during the year, the payment of 
debts, and other special purposes therein men- 
tioned. Within two yefra thereafter, the sum 
ol one hundred and thirty five thousand two hun- 
dred and fourteen dollars of said issue wes fun- 
ded by the banks and converted into permeũuent 
Joans at five per cent. By a resolution of the 
Sin of February, 1843, and the act of the 6th of 
April of the same year, six hundred and eighty- 
two thousand eighty-seven dollars were cancel- 
led and destroyed. The act of May 31st, 1844, is 
as follows :—* That the State Treasurer be, and 
he is hereby authorized and directed, on the last 
Gays of June, September and December in ibe 
year one thousand eight hundred and forty-four 
to cancel and deliver to the Auditor General, 
for destruction, fifty thousand dollars, and on the 
last day of March, June, September and Decem- 
ber in every year therealter, fifty thousand dol- 
lars, issued by the banks of this Commonwealth, 
iu pursuance of (he get of the 4th of May, one 
thousand eight hucdred and forty-one, that may 
then be in the Treasury—and if seid notes shall 
be depreciated, then of the most depreciated— 
and continue so to do, until the whole amount of 
the notes legally issued, by tho banks as atore- 
said, shall have been eancelled and destroyed; 
and the amount deposited to ihe credit ol the 
Commonwealth, in Banks or Savings Instutations, 


or received by collectors on the railroads and 
canals, or by the Treasurer of the City and Coun- 
Y of Philadelphia, shall be deemed as money in 
the Treasury, and subject to the cancellation, as 
aforesaid ; and it shall be the duty of the Auditor 
General to keep and pubiish quarterly, in at 
least one newspaper in Harrisburg, a record of 
the notes so cancelled and destroyed, designating 
the bank or banks that originally issued the 
same, in order that the one per centum interest 
thereon may cease; provided, that it shall be 
the dut of the State Treasurer to retain the se- 
veral amounts respectively, oul of the receipts 
of the quarter, so as effectually to secure the 
cancellation of the amounts herein before provi- 
ded ; and the sum of one hundred and sixty thou- 
sand dollars is hereby appropriated for the pay- 
ment of domestic creditors’ certificates issued by 
the Audstor General; provided, that there is suf- 
ficient money in the Treasury after paying the 
several othet appropriations in this act.” 


lt was doubtless the intention of the Legisla- 
ture, thet the sum of fifty thousand dollars should 
be destroyed quarterly. Under this act the sum 
of one hundred thousand dollars was canc¥iled 
in 1844; the further sum of eighty-five thousand 
dollars in 1845—the further sum of one hundred 
and seventy-six thousand three hundred dollars 
in 1846—one hundred and fifty thousand dollars 
in 1847, and one hundred and eighty-nine thou- 
sand in 1848. 

The foHowiog tabular statement will exhibit 
with more clearness the whole subject in rela- 
tion to the issue and cancellation of these notes: 


Original amount of relief notes issued $2,220,265 00 


Amount funded i 135,214 00 
Cancelled in 1843 hy virtue of the re- 
sulution of February 6, and Act of 
April 8, 1843 a 682,087 00 
Cancelled in 1844, under the act of 
May 31, 1844 100,000 00 
Cancelled in 1845, under act of 1844 85,000 00 
Cancelled in 1646, under do 176, 300 00 
Cancelled ia 1847, under do 150, 000 00 
Cancelled in 1848, under do 189 000 00 
81,517,601 00 
Leaving apparently in circulation on 
the 3ist December, 1848 702,664 00 


The first failure to comply with the act 

of Assembly, requiring the cancel- 

lation of these notes was prior. to, or 

on the 3let December, 1844. 
The amount directed to be 

cancelled in 1844 and 1545, . 
and which was not done, 

$165,000 


was 
The amount of failure to can- 


cel in 1846, was 23,700 
The amount of failure to can- 
cel in 1847, was 50,000 


The amount of failure to can- 
cel in 1848, was 11,000 

— $249,700 00 
$452,964 00 

lt fe worthy of remark, that had the cancella- 
tion of the notes been mado, as required by law, 
less than half a million of the original issue 
would now be in existence, a large portion of 
which has doubtless, been mislaid and Jost. It 
will be perceived also, that the act requires the 
destruction of the most depreciated. In using 
this term, the Legislature must have intended 
those most defaced. The laws on the subject of 
these notes, having pledged the faith of the State 
for their redemption, it is not readily seen how 
they could become depreciated in value, while 
on the other hand, many of them had become de- 
faced, torn and unfit for use. At the passage of 
the actof May 31st, 1844, about fourteen hun- 
dred thousand dollars of this issue were in circu- 
lation, and as it required the cancellation and 
destruction of two hundred thousand dollars per 
anoum only, it prolonged the period of their cir- 
culation to seven years, when by the original aot 
of May 4th, 1841, but two years remained of the 
period of their duration. To-the act of May 31st, 
1844, is attributable, therefore, the continuance 
in circulation, of these notes, afler they had be- 
come'torn, defaced and unfit for use. The ori- 
ginal act, had it not been counteracted by sub- 
sequent legislation, provided the necessary means 
for the ‘redemption of these notes, through the 
banks, on or before the 4th day of May, 1846, 
and the failure to destroy them, as required oy 
the act of 3let of May, 1844, clearly demonstrates 
that the treasury has not been, since then, ina 
condition to repay the loan or redeem the notes. 
Hence, they have continued in circulation, have 


veon paid uno your public offices, aud again paid 


— 


out of the treasury, until they are wholly unfit 
as a currency for the citizens. The amount now 
in circulation, is presumed to be about six hun- 
dred thousand dollars. It is respectfully sug- 
gested, that the worst of these notes, as they are 
paid into the treasury, should be retained, and in 
their stead, an equal amount of new notes, of the 
same denominations, under an arrangement with 
any of the banks of this Commonwealth, be put 
into circulation for a period of time, so long only | 
as may be required by the quarterly destruction 
of fifty thousand dollars, to absorb the whole 
amount of the issue. A measure of this charac- 
ter would relieve the currency of those unfit for 
use, and have the effect, in a short time, of put- 
ting the whole issue out of circulation. 1 would 
earnestly press upon the Legislature the passage 
of such laws, as would prohibit in their mutila- 
ted and defaced condition, their payment from 
the treasury. Should it be deemed a more de- 
sirable course, to rid the currency of the eutire 
issue by a loan, it might be a fair condition of 
the renewal of the charter of any bank, at the 
present session, that it make a loan at a low rate 
of interest to the government, to be used in re- 
deeming ‘and cancelling the whole or such part 
as might be deemed advisable. Any arrange- 
ment on the subject you may devise, to relieve 
the people of this currency, shall receive my 
cordial approbation., 

The payment of the interest on the public debt 
in a sound convertible currency, is of great mo- 
ment to the credit of the- State. This demand 
on the treasury has heretufore, to a large extent, 
been met by payments in depreciated paper, by 
which the hulders of State bonds have suffered 
pecuniary loss. 

An evil of this nature demands a speedy and 
effectual remedy.- The relief votes originahy 
intended to be temporary in their existence and 
local in their circulation, should not be forced 
from their legitimate purpose or paid from the 
treasury in discharge of the interest of the public 
debt. 

No great inconvenience could be felt in with- 
holding an amount so small a their present cir- 
culation, from such application. To secure an 
object so desirable, the. revenues of the State 
should be collested in such funds only as admite 
ted of ready convertipilily into specie without 
loss to the treasury. The relief notes, as well 
as the notes of ail specie paying banks of this 
Commonwealth, should be received in payment 
of public dues, while other paper money, under 
par, at the place desiguatcd for the payment of 
interest on ibe public debt, should be retused, 
unless, upon notice to that effect of the State 
Treasurer, arrangements by the banks issuing 
the same were made to redeem it al such poing 
as ke might designate. The State Treasurer , 
should be authorized to require of those specie 
peying banks, whose notes might be under par. 
at the place of paying the interest, to make are 
rangements to redeem their notes at par, ut the 
point designated, aud on their failure io comply, 
to demand specie funds at their counters. Ii is 
believed that an arrangement of the kind sug- 
gested, would materially aid in rendering the 
notes of all the solvent banks in the Common- 
.weaħb of equal value io all parts of the State, 
would increase their general circulation among 
the citizens, and tend to exclude the depreciated 
paper of foreign institutions. A measure valua- 
ble for these purposes, which would give in- 
creased worth to our stocks aud enable the State 
more faithfully to comply with her contracts, 1s 
worthy the serious consideration of the Legisla- 
ture. 


Assessment of Property.—A reform in the assess» 
ment and cullection of the laxes is deemed ne- 
cessary, $0 a$ to insure equality and uniformity” 
in the several counties oi the State. li is sug- 
gested also that assessors be icquired to make 
return of the various products of arms and manu - 
factories; of the kind, nature and product of the 
supposed annual value of the productive industry 
ol eaci, district; of the amount and nature of the 
local and general trade and business, with the 
manner and cost of reaching the nearest market, 
and the value of the articie in market, al ihe 
nearest point to tbe district. 

Revenue and Expenditures.—The ordinary reve- 
nue and expenduures of the State fos the years 
named, are given: i 


Revenue for year 1845 $2,991,631 13 


Expenditures 3,176,298 23 
Eacess of Expenditures $181,667 10 
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Revenue for year 1846 $3,487,882 49 
Expenditures „ 3.461.144 71 
Excess of Revenue $26,737 78 
Revenue for year 1847 83.744.509 40 
Expenditures - 3,427,341 42 
Excess of Revenue $317,167 98 
Revenue for year 1848 63.671.997 32 
Expenditures 3,746,886 68 
Excess of Expenditures $74,889 36 
Excess of Revenue 313,905 76 
Excess of Expenditure $256,556 46 
Excess of Revenue in 4 years $87,349 30 


“ Expenses of the publie works considered as 
ordinary, notwithstanding much of the amount is 
really extraordinary ; but as an offset to this, the 
tax on real and personal estate, received during 
each year, is more than the assessment of a year, 
the excess being from outs:anding taxes of pre- 
vious years.” — Auditor's Report. 
The balance in the treasury on De- 

cember Ist, 1844, was 
Balance in the treasury, December Ist, 

8, was 


$669,851 88 
577,290 39 


Deficit in balances in treasury in four 


years 

Had the law of May 31st, 1844, been 
complied with by the cancellation 
of tne relief issues, the additional 
charge would have been made on 
the treasury of 

Which added to the above deficit 
makes . 

Deduct excess of apparent revenue. 


$86,561 49 


249,700 00 


336,261 46 
87,349 30 


$248,912 10 


Real deficit under existing laws 
in four years, exclusive of extraordi- 
nary expenditures. f s 

` The consideration of the tariff is the next sub- 
ject, which is discussed at great length, and his 
own views of the policy of giving a fair and rea- 
sonable protection to the domestic industry of the 
country is sustained by extracts from the messa- 
ges to Congress of Presidents Washington, Jeffer- 
son, Madison, and Monroe, and from the annual 
addresses to the Legislatures of the State of Go- 
vernors Simon Snyder, William Findley, George 
Wolf, and Andrew Porter. We shall again refer 
to this portion of the message, with thé view of 
publishing it entire. 

. Slate Indebtedness.—The present debt of the 
State is as follows: 


6 per cent. stocks, $1,887,549 06 
5 do do 37,805,801 18 


43 do do 200,000 


Relief Notes in circu- 


$39,393,350 24 


lation $702,664 00 
Intern Certificates out- À 

standing 220,789 52 
Do. do. unclaimed 4.448 388 
Interest on unclaimed 
- and outstanding cer- 

uficates to be added 

to them when fund- 

ed 14,165 89 
Domestic Creditors 89,318 95 


1,031,386 74 


Total amount of public debt, Dec. 
31st, 1848 a 840,424,736 98 
Of the above there is due and demandable at 

the Treasury as follows: | 

Relief Notes 

Domestic Creditors = 

Interest certificates of all kinds 


702,664 00 
89.318 95 
239,403 79 
$1,031,366 74 
It is presumed the gradual process of cancel- 
lation of the relief notes, or their redemption as 
heretvfore indicated, will remove to that amount, 
the pressing necessities of the Treasury. 
The residue of said sum of $1,031,386 74 to 
wit: 5328.72 74 is due and de- 
maudable $328,722 74 
Also due and demandable of fun- 
ded debt as follows: 
$26,951 80 


June lot, 1841 
August let, 1846 1,998,509 35 
22,335 U6 


August let, 1847 
— 22.047, 796 21 


Present liability of Treasury $2,376,518 95 
Residue of public debt falling due: 
March Ist, 1849 950,551 46 


Dec. Ist, 1850 999,311 15 
April llth, 1853 135,214 00 
Dec. Ist, 1853 1,998,407 09 
Jan. Ist, 1854 798 474 64 
Dec. Ist, 1854 2,197,849 55 
Aug. Ist, 1855 4.489.463 79 
July Ist. 1856 2.780.808 26 
March 4th, 1858 3,998 395 47 
July lat, 1858 2,540.010 57 
July Ist, 1858 529.992 74 
July is, 1859 1,195,928 43 
Aux. lat, 1859 49.998 25 
July Ist, 1860 28643777 64 
March 28th, 1861 120,000 00 
July lat. 1862 2, 265.059 75 
April 10th, 1863 200.000 00 
July 1st, 1864 1,378,375 99 
June 27th, 1364 1, 134.332 70 
Aug. lst, 1864 860.680 89 
July Ist, 1865 959 540 79 = 
Jan. lst, 1865 868.873 13 
July ist, | 1868 2.523.617 64 
July Ist, 1870 1.939.583 65 
Bank charter loans 678,375 99 


Total amount of funded debt not de- 
mandable at the Treasury $37,345,554 03 
$39,722,072 98 
Interest on the public debt, $1,887,- 
549 06 at 6 percent. per annum $ 113,252 94 
37,305,801 18at5 do do 1,865,290 05 
200, 000 00 at 43 do do . 9,000 00 


Regular annual interest on the loans 


as they stood Dec. Ist, 1848. 1,987,542 69 
On a portion of the above loans, there 

will be to pay 31 years interest on 

February Ist, 1849, whieh it is esti- 

mated will increase the amount 7,000 00 


In whatever amount of interest certi- 
ficates may be funded between the 
Ist of February and the Ist of Au- 
Bust next, there will be due at the 
atter period four years interest esti- | 
mated at as 12 000 00 


—— 


$2,006,542 99 


Probable am'nt of interest for 1849 
To which add guarantied interest on 
Danville and Potisville Railroad, 
and Bald Eagle and Tioga Naviga- 
tion Companies 32,500 00 
$2,039,042 99 


$3,851,900 00 
Estimated expenditures 3,716,600 00 
Estimated revenue over expenditures $135,300 00 
From the foregoing statement it would appear, 
shouid the estimates of receipts and expenditures 
be correct, and they doubtless approximate the 
truth, and should no unforseen casualty occur, 
that the revenues will at least equal the expendi-. 
tures of the year. Admitting however the cor- 
rectness of the estimates, it is apparent the State 
is placed in a condition no beiter by the lapse of 
time, a8 no material diminution, if any, of the 
public debt is effected. Indeed, even the pay- 
ment of the annual interest has depended, and 
will depend on the anticipation of revenues pro- 
perly belonging to the next fiscal year. A sys- 
tein of providing means to meet the liabilities of 
the State, which pays no part of the debt and 
mects the payment of the annual interest by 
drafts on a fund raised-for the discharge of an- 
other duty, and which eollects from the people 
upwards of two millions of dollars yearly, re- 
quires supervision and amendment. A careful 
revision of the revenue laws of. the Common- 
wealth, increasing the tax on such items as will 
bear without injury an addition to their present 
burthens, with due economy in ihe appropriations 
and expenses of government, would not only 
place the treasury on a sound basis, with regard 
to the annual payment of the interest, but would 
also, if set apart for that purpose, create a sinking 
lund io meet the amount now due and démand- 
able of the State. A result of this character 
would be honorable to the Commonwealth, and 
gratifying to the citizens. Confidence would be 
immediately restored to the community, public 
credit would be permanently established, and the 
Treasury relieved of a portion of the public 
debt. The amount now demandable is two mil- 
lions, three hundred and tweuty-six thousand, 
five hundred and eighteen dollars and ninety-four 
cents. When the faith of the Siate is involved, 
no time should be lost in adopting measures to 
restore its credit. 
Sinki g Fund.—To form a fund for the ligui- 
dation ol the residue of the public debl, is an ob- 
ject not less important than ihe one just suggest- 
ed. Pennsylvania should no longer bear the bur- 
(hens which now oppress her citizens, without, at 


The estimated revenue for the current 
year is 


least, a vigorous and manly effort, to relieve her - 


self from her liabilities. To the legislature be 
longs the duty of devising such means, and en- 
acting such laws, as will best promote the inte- 
rest of the people, and efforts so laudable will at 
all times receive the approbation of, and be sided 
by such suggestions as may present themselves 
io the Executive. A more favorable opportu- 
nity may present itself at the present session, 
than will soon again be offered. Many of the 
banks of this state hade given the requisite notice, 
that they propose to apply for a renewal of their 
charters, and I would suggest, should it coincide 
with your views, the policy of exacting from each 
of these institutions that may come before the 
legislature, the payment of a certain per centage 
on its capital, in addition to the taxes already as- 
sessed on banks by existing laws. A sum rajsed 
in this way might form the nucleus of a sinking 
fund, which, however small, would regularly in- 
crease in importance and value by the assistance 
it might receive from that and other sources. 
The charters of all the banks in the Common- 
wealth will require renewal, the increased pros- 
perity, population and business of the country, 
may require additional banking facilities, and 
during each year a small amount could be added 
to the fund. The investment of the fund thus 
created in the purchase of state stocks, (the pre- 
sent revenue laws of the state being preserved,) 
anc the interest on stocks purchased, being again 
invested in the same way, would increase the 
fund while it diminished the debt, until all would 
appreciate its importance and consider it with 
favor. Should our sources of revenue become 
of greater value, as may be reasonably antici- 
pated, large balances over the expenditures of 
the government will accrue to the treasury, a 
fixed proportion of which could properly be 
added to the fund. Thus would it increase io 
triple proportion, until the enormous debt, with 
which we are encumbered, would be finally exe 
Uinguished. Whatever may be the views ot the 
legislature in regard to the plan suggested, it is 
ardently hoped it will distinguish its proceedings 
by the adoption of means to attain an object so 
desirable. ° 
Lhe Farming Interests.—In the revisiou of the 

laws on the subject of revenue, with a view to 
increase taxation, the farming interest ol the 
State should not be further burdened. The State, 
county, school, road and poor rates, levied npon 


‘land, and the reduced price of the products of 


the agriculturist, occasioned by the present reve- 
nue Jaws of the national government, operating 
lo the injury of the home murket, should justly 
and equitably relieve it from additional taxa- 
tien. 

Internal Improvement Fund —No settlement of 
the accounts of the Commiss oners of this fund 
has been made for several years. The appoint- 
ment of a Commissioner to ascertain ils present 
situation, as also the precise condition of the 


treasury acd its disbursing agents, is deemed 


worthy of consideration, and the adoption of a 
change in the manner of drawing money from 
the Treasury, to afford more ample checks, is 


looked upon as necessary. 


Stale Improvemenis.—The completion of the 
North Brauch Canal, and the iu portance of avoi 
ding the Schuylkill inchined plane, are subjects to 
which the early consideration of the Legislature 
18 called. 

Banks and Bank Charlers.—The attention of 
the Legislature will be called to the subject of 
the currency in connection with the Bankiug Ia- 
stitutions of the State. These institutions have 
been so intimately identified with the bus. ness and 
interests of the citizens, and furnish sucn a large 
portion of the circulating medium, that a neces- 
sity is created for their proper management and 
control. The standard of the value of things 
among civilized nations is conceded to be the pre- 
cious metals. The constitutional currency of 
this government is gold and silver, Whenever 
the convenience of trade and business, the en- 
couragement of industry and enterprise, or the 
natural growth aod developments ol the country, 
require additional commercial facilities, it is the 
duty of the public functionary to be walchliul 
thut the representative of the precious metals 
should mainiain the standard value. The citi- 
zen having in his passesgion a pote issued by a 
Bank of the Commonwealth, should be secure 
tuat he holds the equivaleut of gold and silver. 
In order to ovtaim this result, care;should be 
taken by the Legislature in the grants of authorise 
ty lo these corporations, 40 prevent them it possi- 
ble from ſuruishing a less reliable currency. 
Banking institutions have long existed among us, 
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ed guring the — time 8389. 000, leaving 


: in relation to these corporations’ pend 
to the best | as it has been maintained in former years. a surplus of $27,000. The 819,000 worth of 
Ten Hour System.—The Governor submits it, bonds sold to sustain. the credit of the State, 


interests of the people: not ) 
re convenient currency | whether the law on this subject does not require | were disposed of at eight per cent. The ad- 
sto prevent special contracts i i 


an amendment so as : justment of the boundary line between issouri 
io labor more than the time required by the act, | and. lowa is in a fair way 
and recommends the propriety of repealing the | proper provision has yet been ma 
oviso to the act, which allows of these contracts. | Lunatic Asylum- 
it is announced that the common school system live salary is recommended, 


is adopted throughout the State. a 
deem, Reference is made to the reports of the Adju- 

injustice on the community, destroy confidence, Auditor General and Surveyor | to hold. He says one: of bis predecessors re- 

General, as containing statements and suggestions signed before his term was out; anol 

same, and left the ofice with his reputation in- 


and forfeit-our favorable consideration. ; 

In judging of the amount of banking capital worthy of the consideratiou of the Legislature. 

necessary for the w Slavery Question. — The acquisition of New Mex- jured by detraction ; the next committed suicide, 
National | and he, himself, has been forced to walk the 


sound end healthful state of business 
streets of the capital armed, to pro 


best and safest criterion. hese insti 
from assassins. - 
Some proper disposition of the Sacramento 
and the construction 


industry of the country- Hence, 
whose noles are readily convertible into specie. 
should be sustained by the Legislatures while 
those failing to keep their notes at par, Or to re- 
deem them on demand, by inflicting injury and 


better able to meet their liabilities an 
their poles, in a state of things such 


banking f 

country in times of commercial distress, is a be- existed. The Constitution 

lief as prevalen , as À the States, was adopted with others b wealth of the State, is sugge 

pone the crisis, but it cannot afford relief. The | vania, and after the lapse of more than alf a ding of a manual labor schoo 

active healthful industry of the country, and not | century, it remains the great fundamental law of teachers is recommended. The attention of 

the wants of individuals, should govern the is: of the Union. To preserve and perpetuate it,— the Legislature is called to the 

gues of the banks. In periods of great commer- premacy,—to maintain and | road from the Mississippi to the Pacific. Severe 

cial and manufacturing prosperity. an inflation | defend its principles,—and to submit to us com- censure is expressed towards the p 

of the currency beyond the wants of sound |p hich every citizen is | of the State for its refusal to endorse the State 
i Jt is deemed advisable that stockholders 


wholesome trade, leads tu unwise and often ruin- | p 

ous speculation. In short, the amount of the | questions. arising under it. 

garculating medium, should depend on the actual jaw recognizes the right to hold sl 

and not the imaginary wants of the country. i 

From these observations, the Legislature will onsible for the debts contracted,—and 

readily perceive, ihat any extraordinary increase | on its plain and expressive pages no agreement, dividual members would only be Jia- 
ion of | ble for the amount of the shares received. it 1S 


of banking capital, in the present depressed con- express Or imp 

dition of trade, is not consistent with my views human slavery- hat this national wrong has | also suggested as 

of the general welfare... been extended with the progress of population, loss of such associations be regu- 

The location o! c ofice. as evidence of 

to the centre of ils he salutary effects it has the state and condition O 
He advises that it be made necessary to le- 


ter of some momen 
alize a husband’s endorsemen: 
t the wife’s consent, as iu the case 


ce of real. estate, he first ob- 
7 N , een determined, the opinions tained. He opposes the law vesting, the right of 
the business portion. of the citizens for whose | of our citizens on the subject should be-fully and property in tbe wife, distinct from the husband, 
established, a wise policy would | distinctly made known, through. their public and is decidedly in favor of their interests being 

to the confecerate States. The united. 1 rn 
He severely lectures those who evade the in- 
w and still demand ten per cent, and 
dvises that the homestead of families 


be exempted from execution... * 
The following extract from the message is in 


reference to this subject: | 
Ot a piece with these laws, is that exempting 


derived would thus be 


t- | stitutional right, or of t 
i Uories where it has been ad- 


still further extended? Tojg 
United States belongs the | securities, tha 


applications 
pow existing. be satisfied: th 
existing bank is unsuited to the convenience of 


not to be used on hight and trivial occasions, 


while on subjects gravely affecting the well be- 
piry, it becomes a duty which none 


should receive | will venture to decline. In the exe 


a renewal of their charters ; but in no instance admitted right, the legislature will find the op- 
portunity 10 express in terms not to be mistaken, 

iti is held by Pennsylvania on from sale under execution, 

i ; oor man. From my earliest, recollections Wis- 


and a full statement of its business, with | this grave and momentous question, 
fhile the compromises of the Constitution dom and humanity have seemed | 
in good faith towards our recommending such a law in ibe gant of every | 
nation. Lt is apparently a smal b 
most. important one to the large mass. 45° 
d husband may be a sot and a spend- 
he may have jost all from fires, ship- 


citizens. e old we 
stitutions, whose credit and 80 
ed, and where ihe wants of the 
Which they are located require it, 


pointed for that purpose, of its entire Solven- 
cy and ability to redeem its liabilities. Sach 
siatement duly authenticated, should be filed on | selves. 
Weta in the State department for the inspec- 
tion of all persons interested. | for further wrongs 3 ainst the interests, pros e- 
of Small Notes.— The. several laws | rity and ee of ibe ae aiding States 
aut ation of of the Union, If slavery be, in itself, an infrac- 
it be directly opposed 

does, not app? of our free institutions; 


tended. A large portion of the currency-of the | jf. it destroy the quality of power in the general 
State, consists of notes of a lower denomination, government, by : it ei 
many of them spurious and defaced, issued. by censtitutional representation—if it l 
institutions, about whose solyency no roni or indirect influence against Northern and 
Fan * estern polic and interests, Dy romoling u 
laiion while At inflicts. injury. on the | system of PO we destructive 10 — SS usta 
and vitally affecting free labor. —iſ it retard the 
natural growth of population and improvement, 
by the appropriation of large tracts of land, for | is CO utd 
i iig” en- |. yhe benefit of the few, to the injury of the the mao had a home that was his own, he could 
Allies, the banks and brokers dealing 1n money; | many,—if it be in open defiance of the spirit of work upon that—his location would be fixed— 
irom receiving on deposit, exchanging, or paying | the age, the march of rational truth, and ce en- would know where to find bim—and — 
m their couuters, Would bave a bene- ightened policy of mankind,—itus time to arrest the payment of his debt would be rendered more 
ficial effect in driving those notes from circula- | its further progress. These, it ies believed, are = | 
ine settled convictions of our cutizens, and their 
determination to maintain them iS unalterable. 
Missourt.—The Legislature met at Jefferson people; the organization of publie schools; a 
i wh j on the 25th ult. Ju the House, Alex. Robinson, geological survey of the State; useful internal ` 
rather than foster a circulation issued by institu: | of Platte Counts, was chosen ‘Speaker, and | improvements, and the Laming of the 93 * 
tions, ae ie ae jeen thom may, Ph un Hen: M Chief Clerk. 5 the Senate, Mr. “Phe ral Govern- 
certain. Wi these slight m ificatons.of our), retain, of ‘Troy, was chosen ecrelary. — ‘to hom ih ae . 
: taxing care that no unnecessary Gover Edwards sent in his valedictory — get regent _ 
and unadvised increase of bankiog capital be | message on the 26th ult., aod Governor King, . — — — 1 
instituti his successor, delivered h ment ects, they will steer clear of the ev 
lowing day- Governor entailed on other States by extravagance: 
entire solvency $ ubt the Stale as ceased to be a borrower and has In reference to the great slave question, which 
danger to the citizens will arise from these grants commenced the pa nent of its debts. The reve- is now the prominent topic of the day, 


ight to leave the nue of the last two fiscal years is $416,043. Ex- King thus remarks : 


hb equal fidelity to our 
No encroachments, however sanctioned 


may have been unfortunale in trade, and in every 
case broken down with age, distress or disease; 
or he may have sacrificed all by too generously 
endorsing 
To labor in such a case, under our laws, is nearly 
a hopeless task. If 3 man, makes, at any lime, 

sore than the law exempts from sale under ex- 


cution, it is liable to be seized and sacrificed— 
sold for hali—a fourthor tenth of its value, and 
i uld be no benefit to the creditor, and 


in force 
notes of a 


press terms of \he law. . As it is manifest the ex- 
-isting Jaws. will not. remedy the evil, it is sug“ 


gested, that-ap act preventing, under severe pen- 


uon. 
Sgnould the circulation of notes of a less denom- 
„ination ihan five dollars, be desirable, it is infi- 

nitely to de preferred, that they should be issued 
_ by out State banks, whose solvency is known, 


should be acknowledged as precedents thr | ha all trol 
wreck or other „visitations of Providence; or he 


for friends, and he may still be in debt. 
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The federal government, the operations of 
which effect largely the interests of this and 
and every other State in the confederacy, will 
never, if confined within the limits marked out 
by the constitution, cause the least injury to any 
of the various pursuits or rights of the Ameri- 
can people. It is a government of strictly limi- 
ted powers, granted to it by the Siates in their 
independent sovereign capacity. Its authority, 
therefore, is not original, but delegated, and ex- 
tends only so far as the constitution prescribes. 
The powers ceded to it are expressly enumera- 
ted, and were bestowed for the accomplishment 
of those purposes which could not be effectu- 
ally secured by the separate action of the States. 

Here, then, is a government presented, and we 
are relieved from looking facther for the source 
of its powers than to the instrument which is 
the basis of its existence. 1 acknowledge the 

. Supremacy of this government, in all the powers 
given, or duties enjoined, by the constitution, but 
will not assent to implied authority for any pur- 
pose, however plausible. It was well understood 
in the convention which framed the federal con- 
stitution, and by the States which originally ra- 
tified it, that the exercise of any authority other 
than that mentioned would be a violation of the 
letter and spirit of the compact, and an unjust en- 
croachment pon the reserved rights of the vari- 
ous members of the confederacy. It may not 
be improper, in consideration of recent events, 
to state thatone of the parties into which the 
people have been divided for fifly years, claims 
forthe federal government constructive powers 
almost without limits; thus sweeping within the 
general or centrai vortex the reserved rights of 
the States and of the people, and virtually bre ak- 
ing down the barriers to usurpations which onr 
fathers industriously reared for the protection of 
themselves and parieri T: 

The consolidation of power is tyranny un- 
checked. To prevent such an evil, the functions 
of government in this confederacy are variously 
distributed, not only into three great depart- 
ments, each confined within its appropriate 
sphere, but also among the various governments, 

municipal, State aad national, the limits of 
which are already defined. The progress of re- 
form manifested by popular discussion, and in 
the new constitutions recently adopted by some 
of our sister States, has been towards the ereo- 
tion of new checks or restraints upon legislative 
authority ; thus reserving to the people them- 
selves the direct exercise of a larger class of 
power. This is a fuller development of the wise 
maxim, that people is governed best which 
is governed least.” Yet a strange anomaly has 
just been presented in the success of a great 
party, which announced that congressional le- 
gislation should be virtually unchecked. But 
the other party, in whose favor a majority of 
the voters in Missouri_have pronounced, has go- 
verned the nation during a greater portion of 
its independent existence. {t holds to a strict 
construction of the constitution ; insists upon the 
due observance, by cach of the departments, of 
all the obligations resting upon it; and demands 
that no authority shali be exercised, by any ot 
the governments, State or national, nor by any 
of the departments of government, which does 
not clearly belong to it; giving such construction 
to the federal constitution, that ils powers shall 
be limited to objects national in their character, 
and the success of which should vedound to the 
general welfare of all Hence, it bas {requently 
rejected a system of measures looking to the 
creation of a paper currency, to the favoring of a 
few industrial pursuits at the expense of the 
many, and to the conferring of unequal privi- 
jeges upon some class or section of the confede- 
racy. It adheres tothe spirit and letter of the 
federal compact, the compromises upon which it 
is based, and the equality of the States; and it 
Opposes any measure of a doubtful, sectional, 
or unconstitutional character. 

In reference to the recently acquired territory, 
purchased alike by the common treasure and 
blood of us all, I feel but little solicitude wheth- 
‘er the people of the Territory ultimately subject 
jt to those institutions peculiar to the South; yet 
1 do feel a deep solicitude for a proper mainte- 
nance of our rights, and deny to the general go- 
vernment any power to debar us from an equal 
participation in that territory, or to impose terms 
on us in reference io our property which would 
not bear alike upon every member of the Union. 

Al the time of the admission of Missouri as a 
State into the Union,terms were sought to be 
imposed on us in reference to this subject, 


which resulted in a compromise, brought about 
by conciliation and concession, and which we 
are yet ready to abide ; though in its adoption 
the South, guided by the same spirit which 
brought about the compromise that resulted in 
the adoption of our federal constitution, mag- 
nanimously surrendered a portion of the consti- 
tutional rights. 

Kentucxy.—Our notice of the proceedings of the 
Legislature being somewhat inaccurate, we re-pub- 
lish the proceedings at the organization, supplying 
the omissions and correcting the errors of the first 
statement. 

Both branches of the Legislature assembled at the 
Capitol, on the 30th day of Dec., being the day fixed 
by law for the convention of the General Assembly. 
The Senate was called to order by the former clerk; 
when, a quorum being present, the oath of offic 
was administered to the Hon. J. L. Helm, Lieute- 
nant Governor elect. The new Senators were then 
called and qualified. Mr. Kohlhaes, the former 


Clerk, was unanimously re-elected, and the other 
officers chosen. The House was also called to order 


by the former Clerk, and the oath to support the 
Constitution severally administered to the members. 
Nomirations for Speaker were announced, and six 
unsuccessful ballots made before adjournment. 

On the Ist inst., the standing committees were an- 


nounced in the Senate, and the House continued 


their ballotings fur a Speaker without making a 


choice that day. On the 2nd inst., after twenty-one 


unsuccestful ballotings, Mr. Gwyn Page, was elected 


by a vote of 62 to 29, over Mr. M. E. Huston, Mr. 


M. E. Huston, Mr. Helm, the former Clerk, was 


unanimously re-elected, and the remaining officers 
of the House chosen. 


On the same day the mes- 
sage of the Governor (which is subjoined) was re- 


ceived and read; and, on the 3rd, in pursuance of 


the joint order, the two Houses proceeded to vote 
for a Senator to Congress to fill the vacancy occa- 
sioned by the resignation of Hon. John J. Crittenden, 
which resulted in the election of Thomas Metcalfe, 
by a vote of 88 to 38 for Lazarus W. Powell. 
Message.—This plain, sensible and patriotic 


State paper, so highly characteristic of its author, 
as rising above oll party consideration in the re- 


commendation and notice of the various questions 
of State and general policy, cannot fail to be read 
with interest by men of all parties. We make 
such extracts as bave a general interest. Pass- 
ing the exordium, which is entirely to our taste, 
we quote first a brief paragraph in reference to 
the administration of the laws : 

The article of the Constitution that makes it 
the duty of the Executive to see that the laws 
are faithfully executed, whilst it is among the 
most important of the functions of that officer, 
is, happily, one that he is rarely called apon 
to exercise in any forcible manner. There is 
such a judicious distribution of powers to the va- 
rious departments, and the legislatiou of the 
country bas been marked by so much justice, 
temperance, and moderation, that there is an 
habitual respect and obedience paid to them; and 
any thing like opposition to the laws by individu- 
als, or by organized resistance, is almost unheard 
of. Undoubtedly; there are imperfections inci- 
dent to all legislation, and it must, in the nature 
of things, sometimes happen that Wie laws ore 
unequal in their operauons. Should such be 
the case it will not escape the attention of the 
people’s representatives, and they will be the 
first to apply the corrective. 

Convention to frame a new constitulion.—The 
people having expressed their will; in the legal 
‘and constilutidoal mode, for a convention to 
frame a new Constitution, it will become -your 
duty to pass such laws as are necessary to carry 
their wishes into effect ; and 1 would recommend 
an early action on the subject. The important 
question of a change in the fundamental laws of 


ine land was wisely left to the determination of 


the people alone, and they have in two consecu- 
tive elections, and by an increased majority at 
the last, voted for the call of aconventiou. They 
have exercised their high prerogative in a man- 
ner that augurs favorably for its ultimate issue. 


We have seen them assemble without vio- 


lence, excitement, or tumull, expressing their 
will with the calm dignity of freemen tvo well 


and political wisdom. 


acquainted with their rights to bring them into 
contempt by an unseemly manner of asserting 
them. The extraordinary unanimity of the vote 
proves, beyond controversy, that the question 
rose high above party or ephemeral considera- 
tions, and it is to be hoped that this lofty spirk 
will prevail unto the end. When the people 
speak, the voice of faction or of party sho Id 
not be Beard. Parties rise and fall with the ex- 
citing topics of the day, and catch thêir hue 
from the schemes of their leaders. Bat Consti- 
tutional law is the gis of a whole people, and 
those who are called upon to frame it should 
never forget that their labors are to affect not 
only the present but future generations. The 
people of Kentucky should remember that their 
old Constitution has been tu them the shadow 


of a great rock in a weary land—that it has 


protected them in the midst of strong excite- 
ments and the most embittered party conflicts, 
and that it had the power to do this because 
it was not the work of party but of patriotism 
have no fears myself 
as lo the issue of the approaching convention. 
I believe thatit willbe guided by a wise and 
temperate spirit, whicb, whilst it avoids all 
rash innovation, will, at the same time, by 
its prudence and wisdom, satisfy that public 
opinion which called it into existence and trust 
so much to its hands. à 
Education.— The Legislature, at its last session, 
passed an act requiring the sheriffs and other 
officers to open a poll, and take the vote of the 
qualified voters of this Commonwealth, upon the 
propriety and expediency of imposing a tax of 


two cents on each one hundred dollars’ worth of . 


taxable property, for the purpose of establishing 
more permanently a common school system in 
this State. In pursuance of this act, a poll was 
opened in August, and a direct vote taken upon 


it, which resulted in showing that out of an ag- 


gregate vote of one hundred and twelve thousand 
four hundred and sixty-three, cast for and against 
it, there was a majority of thirty-six thousand 
eight hundred and eleven votes in its favor. Tnis 
vote proves clearly that the difficulty is not and 
and has not been with the people. Taken in 
conjunction with messages of former Govern rs 
and acts of former Legislatures, it shows the uni- 
versal sense of the importance of such a system. 
While I would avoid an appearance of needless 
exhortation on this subject, yet 1 would fail in 


my duty if ] did not earnestly iavite the General 


Assembly to make it the subject of their anxious 
care. However discouraging and unsuccessful 
former efforts may have proved, it cannot be 
doubted but that there is a way to success; and 
if there be, who so competent as the representa- 
lives of the people, intimately acquainted as they 
are with their wishes and wants, io find it out, 
and to adapt it to the condition of the country ? 
From the enlightened gentleman now acting as 
the superintendent of the common school system, 
every assistance may be expected thal zeal, ta- 
lents, and a large experience can allord. We 
claim for our people no natural superiority of in- 
tellect or capacily ; but the circumstances of 
their early history, under the influence of which 
they have grown up, have impressed upon them 
acharacter of great vigor, activity, and enter- 
prise of body and mind, and the State, to be true 
to herself and just to them, should afford thom 
the means of acquiring that degree of education 
that is necessary to give the most wholesame and 
efficient direction to those highatiributes. I repeat 
again an earnest recommendation of this subject. 
Let no efforts be considered too great—-no patience 
ioo exhausting, and no means too expensive. Let 
us exhibit to the nation the noble spectacle of 
Kentucky educated as she ought to be—her sons 
und daughters adding the grace and power and 
virtues of cultivated minds to their fine natural 
qualities, and those who have contributed to 
bring about the result will be entitled lo tue ilast- 
ing gratitude of posterity. 
Finances.— The public debt of the State oa the 
first day of January, 1848, amounted to the sum 
of four millions six hundred and eight thousand 
three hundred and thirty-nine dollars. The fol- 
lowing changes have occurred: 
16 gebe as above, on January Ist, 
Jan. 26—Cash of Craddock Fund; 
Jan. 15—30 year six per cent. bond 
issued, 


$4,608,339 00 
642 81 


1,000 00 


84,009,981 81 
Since that time the debt has been re- 
duced f 771,063 00 


—— 
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Leaving the total debt of the State 
on the 20th December, 1848— this 
sum ; . $4,533,913 81 
From the above sum it has been neu! 
to deduct the amount of Baok 
Stocks owned by the State, as ihe 
State is in possession of the means 
to pay this without imposing taxa- 
tion on the people. The amount 
of Bank Stock thus owned by the 
State is 


This deduction will make the actual 
debt of the State $3,262,413 81 


To provide for the payment of the interest, 
and for the gradual extinction of this debt, the 
General Assembly, at an early period, establish- 
ed a Sinking Fund. | 

This Sinking Fund is made up of several items, 
the resources of a few of the least important of 
which have ceased. We give a brief enumera- 
tion of them: Tax on the capital stock of the 
banks of Kentucky, Northern bank of Kentucky 
and Bank of Louisville,—dividends on the Stock 
of the State held in each,—profits of the Com- 
monwealth's bank,—five cents on every hundred 
doliar’s valuation of property held subject to taxa- 
tion,—one-third of tax of non-residents’ lands 
excess in Treasury at the expiration of each fiscal 
over year $5,000,—Rent of Lexington and Ohio 
Railroad, — Tolis and rent of water-power, on 
‘Kentucky, Green, and Beaver rivers navigation, 
-—dividends of the State in the various roads and 
dridges, — two-thirds of the profits of the peniten- 
tiary,—tax on brokers’ and insurance offices,— 
and premiums on sale or exchange of State 
-~ bonds. 


This Sinking Fund has, in the course of the 


present year, not only {nrnished the means of 


paying punctually the interest of the public debt, 
ut also of extinguishing $77,068 of the principai. 
_And the estimates made for the year 1849 assure 
us of an equally favorable result, and exhibit a 
balance, after payment of interest, of $83,971 57, 
applicable to a further reduction of the debt. 
The payment of the semi-annual interest due on 
the Ist January has been fully provided for. 
And, so far, it is believed that the expectations 
of the General Assembly have been fulfilled, by 
the operations and effects of the Sinking Fund. 
These resul(s, and the prospects for the future, 
ehow the solidity of our means and our credit, 
and will be a just source of gratification to the 
General Assembly. ` 


The system of internal improvement adop- 
ted by the State is commended, and the preser- 
vation of the faith and credit of the State strong- 
ly urged. This, says the message, is something 
more than & mere abstract sentiment that it is 

the preservation of its honor. It is a part of the 
property and strength of the State, and they who 


squander it, bring on lamentable poverty and 
weakness. 


Altention to the suggestions of the Board of 


Internad Improvement is advised, and a geological 
survey of the State recommended. The condi- 
tion of the State Penitentiary is adverted to, and 
the defalcation of the late Treasurer, Col. James 
Davidson, noticed, with the following expression 
‘in relation thereto: . ä 
l am unwilling to dismiss this subject without 
saying that, whatever defalcation may appear 
upon a final settlement of these accounts, | can- 
not, in justice to an old and diligent public ser: 
vant and a patriot soldier, well tried in the fice 
of baitle and covered with wounds, withhold the 
expression of my opinion that it has not been oc- 
casioned by the dishonesty of the officer. Much 
may properly be attributed to the great complex 
ly of thé accounts necessarily to be kept by him, 
running through a long series of years and em- 
_ bracing transactions with banks and the board of 
internal Improvement and the commissioners of 
the sinking fund, and the receiving and disbursing 
of millions of public money—all of which had to 
be done by an individual who had not been 
brought up as an accountant, and those who 
trusted him did so rather for his known honor 
and fidelity than for any other qualification. For 
myself, 1 do not believe that he has done any- 
‘thing to sully his hitherto unimpeached charac- 
ter. I do not believe that James Davidson wou 
on any consideration improperly thrust his hand 
into the public treasury. The whole subject is 
submitted to the General Assembly as a matter 


with an estimate for 1849. 
$1,270,600 00 


ould 


deserving their strict examination and scrutiny. 

State of the Treasury.—For an accurate exbibi- 
tion of the state of the public treasury, you are 
referred to the reports.of the treasurer and first 
and second auditors. These reports will fully 
inform you of the Gacal operations of that de- 
partment for the year 1848, and will furnish you 
It will be seen from 
those reports that the expenditures for the fiscal 
year ending on the 10th October, 1848, amounted 
to $314,279 39. The amount transferred to the 
sinking fund during the same time, was $113,- 
839 U2—meking the total of expenditures for 
that year, $428,118 41. 


The amount of receipts during the same pe- 
riod was $400,298 19. Balance in the treasury 


on 10th day of October, 1847. was $19,269 23—. 


making the total receipts $419,567 42—leaving 
the revenue department in arrears on the lOth 
day of October, 1848, the sum of $8,550 99. 


There was received by the Treasurer from the 
llth day of October to 30th November, 1848, 
$37 886 09 cents. Amount of expenditures du- 
riog the same time $28,559 71, To this add ar- 
rears on 10th October, as above, $8,550 99, and 
there was a balance in the treasury an the 30th 
November, 1848, of 9775 39. 

For the year 1849, the supposed receipts will 
amount to the sum of $438,136 48 cents. Of 


this there is to be paid to the Sinking Fund $129,- 


807 17 cents. Supposcd expenditures for 1849, 
$282,750. Amount in arrears on 10th October, 
1848, $8,550 99 cents—making a total of $421,- 
108 16 cents—jeaving a supposed balance in the 
treasury on the 10th of October, 1849, of $17,- 
028 32 cents. 


Union of the States.—The message of the Pre- 
sident has informed us that the United States 
are now al peace with the world. There is no 
important question unsettled in our foreign di- 
lomacy. We have no subject of. dispute with 
any other people, and there is no cause that 
threatens, ss far ag can be foreseen, to disturb 
this general peace. Under the auspices of our 
State Governments to teke eare of our domestic 
concerns, and of the General Government to 
guard our national and external rights end inte- 
rests, we may confidently look forward to a fu- 
ture full of everything that can gratify the hearts 
of a civilized and free people. Ii is iu this gene- 
ral result of the operation of the American sys- 
tem of government that the States feel and know 
that they are important parte of a great whole; 
and that they bave other cares, interests, and du- 
ties which claim their attention beyond those that 
are merely local and peculiar to themseives re- 
spectively. If we would act in the right spirit 
and under the influence of proper sentiments, 
we must habitually contemplate ourselves and 
our State as members of the great national 
Union. Ii is in and by that Union that we are 
known among the nations of the earth. Jigs in 
that Union that we are respected by the world. 
And, under the joint protection of the govern- 
ment of the Univn and the government of the 
States, we have the amplest securities that pa- 
triotism and wisdom can furnish for freedum and 
prosperity. ‘The union of the States is not only 
indispensable lo our greatness, but it is a guaran- 
tee jor our republican forms of government. 
With the preservation of that Union and the 
constitution by which it is established and laws 
by which itis maintained, our dearest interests 
are indissolubly blended. An experience of near 
sixty years, while it has confirmed the most san- 
guine hopes ol our patriotic tathers who framed 
n, has taught us its inestimable value. Its value 
will be above all price to us eo long as we are 


tit lor liberty, aud n will fail only when we be: 


come unworthy of at. No form of government 
can secure liberty to a degenerate people. Ken- 
tucky, situated in the heart of the Union, must 
and will exercise a powerful influence on 119 des- 
tiny. Devotion to ine Union is the commun sen- 
ument of her people. 1 do not kuow a man 
within the limits o! the State who does not en- 
terlain it. We all feel that we can safely rely 


upou a Union which has sustained us so trium- 


pbantly io the trials of peace aud war; and we 
enterlain no fears from those who have a com- 
mon interest in it wils ourselves. The tratei- 
nal icelings with which we regard them, and the 
filial reverence we ourselves have for the link 
that\inds us together, gives us strength in ine 
fasth that they cherish the same bonds of bro- 
therhbood nad will practice no intentional injus- 
tice toward us. We can have no beiter security 


‘for our rights than that Union and the kindred 


feelings thet unite us with oll the members of 
the confederacy. If these sentiments ever cease 
to prevail, ] trust that Kentucky will be the last 
spot from which they will be banished. Errors 
and even abuses may occasionally arise in the 
administration of the general government—so 
they may in the administration of all govern- 
ments—and we must rely upon public opinion, 


the basis of all republican governments, for their _ 


correction. The dissolution of the Union can 
never be regarded—ought never to be regarded 
—as a remedy, but as the consummation cf the 
greatest evil that can befallus Kentucky, devoted 
tu that Union, will look to it with filial confl- 
dence, and, to the utmost_of her might, will 
maintain and defend it. We let no meditations 
or calculations on any sectional or other con- 
federacy beguile us to the point of weakening 


our attachment to the Union. ẹ Our relations and, 


our attachments are with and to ali the States; 
and we areunwilliog to impair theo by any lan- 
gling engegements with a part. We are prouder 
of out rank as a member of the United States 
than we could be ol 177 sectional or geopraphi- 
cal position that may Be assigned us. We date 
our prosperity as a nation frum the adoption of 
the federal cunstitution. From the government 
that is established we have derived unnumbered 
blessings, and whatever of evii bas occurred in 
its administration bears no proportion to lis be- 
nefits. $ 

In proof of the foregoing sentiments we may 
appeal to our past history. We have seen mea- 
sures of national policy which we considered 
of vital importance to our welfare perish in the 
conflicts of parties, and other systems deemed by 
us as inimical to our best interests, prevail. Yet 
we did not falter in our allegiance to our com- 
mon governmnnt, but wailed with patience for 


the development of the conclusion to which a. 


majority of the whole nation would ultimately 
arrive afier a calm survey and experience of what 
would hest promole the public good. The ad- 
ininistration that is now drawing to its close was 


not called into existence by the vote or the wish- 


of a majority of the people of Kentucky. Many 
of its most important measures have not been 
such as we desired lo see enacted. Yet it has 
met with no other opposition than a manly ex- 
pression of an honest difference of opinion. And 
when war was deciared with Mexico, notwith- 
standing the opinion that prevailed that it might 
have been avoided by wise statesmanship, still 
Kentucky responded to the call of the President, 
not halting to debate the necessity of the war, 
but finding in the fact that it was declared by 
ine constituted authorities of the nation a suffi- 
cient claim upon her patriotism. She has come 
out of that war with an increuse of glory, being 
behind none in advancing the honor of the na- 
tional flag; and to our brave volunteers wha 
gained for us thal proud eminence the thanks of 
the State are due. If such has been her actiog 
through the past may we not safely promise that 


the administration of General Taylor will re- 


ceive a cordial’ support irom the Siate ol Ken- 
tucky. i 
President Elect.— The veteran patriot who 
has Just been chosen to administer the govern- 
meni of the Unmed States was brought io Ken- 
tucky an infant io his mother’s arms. 
here reared to that vigorous manhood aud with 


He was 


Wose sterling virtues (hat have sustained him 


through a long period in his courtry’s service. 
There is, therefore, a natural reason Jur our con- 
fidence and attachment. But he comes into his 
high office with the avowed purpose of endea vor- 
ing to carry vul the principles and policy of 
Washington, and this should commend bin to the 
atlectious of the American people. It will be his 
ulm to solten, if he cannot extinguish, the asperi= 
ties of party strife, to give to the Government 
ils constitutional divisious of powers as they were 
designed to be exercised by ite framers, and to 
make the Congress of the United States the true 
exponent of the will of their constituents. 

Under such an Adaiuistralion, guided by such 
principles and motives, (he people of the United 
States seem to have the best assurance ol thew 
liberty, and of all the blessings (bat good govern- 
ment cau bestow. 

These relations have been alluded to in no par- 
tizan spirit, but in the hope that we at last see 
the dawn ol an era ardently desired by every 
lover uf bis country—wheo the discordant elte 
ments that have so long disturbed the public re- 


. pose will give place to More lralernal feelings, 


and the pure patriotism of, the revolution prevail 
in every American heart. 


* 


-nothing truly great and g 


— 
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But in the midst of our bright prospects and 
high hopes, it becomes us to acknowledge our 
grateful dependence upon that Supreme Being 
without whose favor all schemes of human hap- 
piness are vain, and without whose benediction 
the wisdom and exertion of man can accomplish 


ood. 
J. J. CRITTENDEN. | 
December 30, 1848. 


Geoncia.—The Legislature of this State holds 


ite sessions biennally, but a Committee is ap- 


pointed for the alternate years to examine into 
and report upon the finances. The report of that 
Committee this year, shows that al the close of 
the fiscal year on the 21st October, 1847, the 

Balance in Treasury was $362,251 50 
Recopa from all sources to October 20, 


ğ 367,585 60 
_ Total 729,837 10 
Expenditures during the same period 364, 249 37 


i Surplus $365,587 73 

During the period from 21st October to 20th 
November, 1848, the receipts and disbursements 
altered this surplus to $459,555 96,—but of this 
Jast there is an unavailable sum of $237,935 50; 


, and consequently the actual surplus in the Trea- 


r 


23 


. 


furgon the 28th November last was $171,620 40. 
he debt of the State is put down at $!,903;- 
472 22; and during the past year its principal 
has been reduced by the sum of $178,098 88. 
The Committee recommend that $80,000 be ap- 
propriated to the bonds which issued for the ex- 
tension and completion of the Western and At- 
lantic Railroad, if it be found that its completion 
will thereby be expedited. In-reference to the 
Central Bank, the Committee state its liabilities 
at $554,417 16, and Hs resources at $364,829 60, 
which leaves a deficiency of 8189, 680 56, and on 
this statement they remark :— | 

„This ‘deficiency varies somewhat from re- 
sults arrived at by previous Committees; and 
such must ever be the case, where estimates are 
founded on data constantly chdnging. The con- 
clusion, however, we think a sale one, that the 
ultimate deficit of the bank, will be from 175 tu 
195 thousand dollars.” 
SS SSS ˙— m ̃ fr —— 

Spirit of the Press. 


InFLUENCE or New Yorx.—The Wisconsin 
Democratic paper, holds the following language on 
this subject :— 


The late election has developed one truth, which 


politicians will never again forget, and thal is, 
that no President can be elected without New 
York. Her influence is shown to be more para- 
mount than ever. In 1844 she gave a President 
to the Union, and we may say the same again in 
1848. The vote in the Electoral college stands— 
Taylor 163 Cass 127 
The 36 votes of New York taken from Taylor's 
vote, would have elected General Cass, or it 
given to Mr. Van Buren, they would have thrown 
the Presidency into the House of Representa- 
tives. 

Though Pennsylvania was dbnsidered the bat- 
tle-ground of the Union, it is now more manilest 
that when New York was surrendered to Taylor, 
the victory was virtually won. The sympa- 
thies of these great Commonweslihs bave long 
been notorious. —They vote together, and what 
influences one, reacts un the other. ; 

In looking back upon the canvass, every New 
Yorker, wherever he may be, and whatever bis 
prelerences may have been, cannot but feel a 
Just pride in the overshadowing influence of his 
native State. She is not merely an Ewpire in 
wealth and population, but even more lu that 
vast moral influence which sways the laws, po- 
hucs, and sympathies of half a Union. Such 
a state eminently deserves her commanding in- 
fluence in the American conlederacy, and when 
a party attempts to do without New York, it 
Will be considered that it is also to do without 
the Union. 


 Sournerw Breapsturrs.—From the Quincy 
Tinus.—Hetetotore tbe Soutbern people have 
greatly depended on the North and the West, for 
their breadstufls, as well as their bacon, their 
horses and wules. Thousands—indeed we may 
say millions, have annually been sent out of the 
Southern States, fur the purchase of articles 
which could have more proiitably deen made at 


home. The annual drain of money for Flour, 
Buckwheat, Meat, and other articles whic: they 
purchase from the North, has been sufficient to 
keep the South poor, notwithstanding the pro- 
ductions of our soil, our kindly climate, or the 


enterprise and industry of our people. 
We of the South have labored—have exhaust- 


ed the riches of a virgin soil—have swept awey 
our forests, borrowed from our generous lands 


to the extent of their capability of lending, and 


then we have turned them out as old naked fields, 
to be still further exhausted by the burning rays 
And what has become of the profits 


of the sun. 
of all this labor—of all this waste of the natural 
resources of the country? 

It bas all gone to enhance the more systematic 
industry of the business man of the North and 
the West. The Western horse driver has had 


| his portion, the hog driver has had his portion: 
the flour merchant, the bacon and lard merchant 


all have had their share, and in many cases nothing 
ia left to the hard-working planter of the South. 
Now this is no good cause of any unkind feet- 


ing against the Northern or Western people; if 


they have had the address to supply us with 


what we lacked and found profit in so doing, it 


is certainly no fault of theirs. The mistake lies 
with ourselves, in not producing all those arti- 
cles which are required for home consumption. 
To say that the people of the South cannot raise 
horses, mules, and hogs, sufficient for their own 
necessities, is as much as to say that their lands 
won't grow corn—which we ali know to be un- 
true. 

The truth is, the South has been kept poor b 
unthriftiness, by concentrating her Whole ener- 
gies upon one branch of industry—the production 
of cotton. The consequence has been, that when 
the seasons which have been favorable, and the 
crop abundant—the market has been overstock- 
ed, and the price gone down. The planter gets 
no remunera ting price for bis labor; perhaps he is 
left in debt for the horses, and for the bacon with 
which he fed his hands. Well, is it any better 
for the planter when the crop is scant, when the 
drought or the caterpillar reduce the yield of his 
lands, to the smallest amount—and the price of 
colton per consequence rates high? High prices 
under such circumstances do not bring the plan- 
ter out of debt. 

The only effectual relief of the Southern plan- 
ter is, to enter upon a system for the production 
of all his necessaries at home. In the article of 
breadstuffs, of flour salone—the people of the 
Southern States, are still tributary to the North 
in vast amounts. And there is no need of this, 
the Southern soil grows wheat of the finest quali- 
iy; Soutbern industry if properly directed, can 
convert it into the finest flour. Then why will 
the Southern planter continue to labor in his 
cotton field, to grow cotton, to be sold for prices 
whieh do not pay for the food consumed by the 
bands which make it, and (he expenses ol for- 
warding it to market, to say nothing of the waste 
of capital, and the wasle of lands, incurred in 
the business? There is something wrong io this 
business. l 

Our neighbors in Georgia and South Carolina 
ore beginning io understand these matters better, 
and instead ui importing their breadstufia, as they 
did ten years ago, are vow exporting: flour, to a 
very greatamount. The Georgia flour is equal 
to any manulactured in any part of the world. 
The extensive railroad enterprises which hu ve 
been going on in Georgia and South Carolina, by 
bringiag the producer and the consumer nearer to 
each other, have stimulated agricultural indus- 
try in these States, in a very great degree. The 
railroads have opened to tbe inland planter an 
casy channel of sendiug his products to market, 
which otherwise must have remained on his 
bends. When the Georgia and Florida South - 
western Railroad {rom Macon to Pensacola, shall 
have been completed, the people of this section 
of country will be furnished with flour on much 
better terms, from the interior of Georgia, than 
they now obtain it via New York or New Or- 
leans. And what Is better still, the money 
would be retained at the South. | 


Home Policr.— From the Nashville Whig :— 
The Treasury Reports disclose, in round pum- 
bers, the Joilowing statistics: 


Dutiable imports. Duties. 
1845 5113, 000, 000 927. 500,000 
1846 117, 000, oo 26, 700.000 
1847 12, 000, 000 26, 000, 000 


The details of the latest Treasury Report have 


not yet reached us, but we perceive that the ag- 
gregate of imports for 1848, in 3154, 900, 000, 
producing duties $31,700,000. 

The reader will be etruck with the enormous 
increase oſ dutiable imports, and the diminished 
duties in proportion to imports, under the tariff 
of 1846. These immense imporfations of foreign 
goods, furnish a clue to those extraordinary ship- 
ments of specie abroad, which have occasionally 

oduced such gluts of the precious metals at 

ndon, that money has failed tu command three 
per cent. per annum, whilst in our own seaboard 
cities it was worth from one to two per cent. per 
month, and throughout the whole Union a strin- 
gency produced in the money market almost un- 
paralleled. it would be curious to ascertain how 
much of this increased value of imports arisés 
from increase of prices of foreign fabrics. 

To pay for these excessive importations of fa- 
brics, immense quantities of our agricultural 
products have been exported and sold at greatly 
reduced prices—shipments of breadstuffs often 
scarcely paying charges and cost of exportation, 
much less a remunerating profit to the producer. 

Here are illustrative lines irom the Treasury 
Reports: 


Exports. 
1845 $114,600,000 
1846 113 400,000 
1847 158,600. 000 
1848 154. 000, 000. 


See the enormous increase ; and then mark the 
diminished: prices at which these immense values. 
of our productions have been swallowed up by 
Great Britain aud other foreign consu-ners, under 
this essentially Anti-American Tariff system. 

Cotton, our leading article of export, and con- 
stitulting about one-filth of the whole exporta- 
tion, has been diminished in value since the Bri- 
tish Tariff party were brought into power, as 
shown by the'lollowing compilation by that va- 
luable statistical work, the New Orleans Price 
Current : 8 

Comparative prices of Middling and Fair Cotiun 
at New Orleans far the years 1843 to 1843: 


December, 1843 710 83 
June, 1844 7 to 8 
December, 184 42 to 
June, 1545 8 5310 7 
December, 1845 of 10 7 
June, 1346 61 to 8 
December, 1846 9 10 10 
June, 1847 93 to l1 
December, 1847 63 10 72 
June, 1848 51 10 74 


Except ia the single shipping season of 1816-7, 
when prices, as is well kcown, briefly went up 
on account of the extraordinary shortness of 
crop, being only 1,773,000 bales, against 2,335,- 
000 for 1847-8, ibe general fallin price has been 
sixteen per cent., the greatest diminution thirty- 
four per cent., and at the latest quotation twen- 
ty-three per cent. on the whole value of the crop; 
or 87 50 per bale, disclosing a loss to the cotton 
plauter on the entire crop of 1847-8 of seventeen 
millions five hundred and twelve thousand dollars. 
‘The annual loss on the Tennessee colton crop is 
ebout $720,000. Is it surprisiog that Great Bri- 
tain win gladly take our cotton in exchange for 
her fabrics, under a system which works such 


gain to her, aud such loss to us, io a single item 


of export? 
I appears from the Treasury Report that the 
enormous amount of $37,472,751 value of Bread 
Stutls and Frovisions have been exported in 1848 
—being largely more than-double the average 
annual export during the Tariff of 1842. This 
has been abosorbed mainly to Ga for British 
fabrics. And at what price? Only a few days 
ago we saw an account of shipment and sale of 
1800 sacks of cora from Kentucky, in which the 
enute value of the corn was consumed in charges, 
cummissiuns, freight, storage, duties, and oihec 
costs of shipment! Is it astonishing that Great 
Britain gladly takes millions of our bread stuffs, 
in exchange for the fabrics with which she ıs 
flooding our country, under such beneficent work- 
ings of the Turitf of 1846? 

Corn is the principal product of Tennessee, 
and who does not know tbat this principal staple 


‘js almost cut off from a remunerating market? 


The agricultural products of Tennessee amount 
10 840,000, 000 per annum. Of this, $16,500,000, 
is the home value of the annual crop of 55,000, 
000 bushels Indian Corn. Our true interest is to 
secure a home market; to briog the loom, the 
anvil, and the work-shop in close proximity with 
the plough—the consumer near the producer, that 
that we may sell to, profit those heavy products 


— — 


which will’ not bear transportation to distant 
workers. 

And never was there a more opportune time 
for considering the important proposition so ably 
elucidated by the Hon. J. R. Underwood in a 
speech in this city, in August, 1844, that the peo- 
a the United States produce vastly more 

and less raiment than they need, and that it 
is our true policy to induce a more equal distri- 
bution of labor, by diverting a portion of our la- 
bor now employed in agriculture, to the various 
arts of manufacture. For the fiscal -year ending 
7 30th June, 1847, we exported and sold, at low 
Prices, to pay for foreign fabrics, 6129, 108.317 
worth of agricultural products. And it mas not 
be generally known to our readers that the duly 
realized b, Great Britain upon one article of 
American produce annually, viz: tobacco, the 
value of which is less than two tmillions, is about 
twenty millions of dollars. For the same year, 
1847, we imported $146,550,638 worth of ‘mer- 
chandize, $41,272,636 worth of which paid no 
duty. This is what Mr. Secretary Walker calls 
Free Trade, and the continuance of which he so 
warmly recommends. ls it not great inequality? 
and will it not build up British interests at the ex- 
penee of every interest of American labor? But 
we must stop—take these facts and reflect. 


Our Tibacéo trade with 2 ngland. From the 
“Plough, Loom, and Anvil: v 
ing European governments, and especially that 
of England, to play at“ see-saw” with our great 
Aus irie! pursuits, so that, like children, on a 
plank, with a pivot in the centre, our manufac- 
turers are constantly singing, Here we go—up 
—up—up” and“ Here we go—down--down— 
down,” these dear lovers of what tbey call *' free 
trade,” are treating the cultivators of one of our 


‘Great staples, as. described in the ‘following ex- 


tract frow Mr. Douge, the indefatigable agent of 
_ Ahat änteresi, to Mr. Webster, when the great 
expounder was in the State Department: 


. Whilst in London J- prepared and sent to my 
- highly esteemed friend, the Ilon. Mr. Jenifer, 
chairman of the select coma. ittee on the tobacco 
trade, an address to the tobacco planters of the 
Vuited States, in which I presented the question 
of our tubacco relations with Europe iu several 
ne w points of view, and by which it wall de seen 
(bat Europe obtains over 935,000,000 revenue on 
an amount of our tobacco, costing in the United 
States less than g, 7, 000,000; whilst we ha ve ad- 
mitted, free of duty from Europe, an amount of 
its produce more than equal to oue half of all the 
exports of our domestic produce to the same 
countries of Europe; and as the annual average 
amount imporied into the Gaited States, from the 
Various countries of Kurope, from lst October, 
1035, to 30th September, 1538, was 597,251, 334, 
of which $54,597,477 was subject to duty, and as 
the total average amount of revenue obtained by 
the American government for the two years end- 
ing 31st December, 1838, by tbe importations 
irom all parts of the world, was $16,866,017, 1 
tay salely be estimated that asa large propor- 
tion of tbe articles coming from Europe were ad- 
mitted free of duty, that the revenue which the 
# United States has derived from the importations 
Gom Europe has not exceeded $10,000,000 an- 
busily ; 30 that, if this revenue should be equal- 
ized on the total average importations from Eu- 
rope, say $97,251,334, l would only amount to a 
duty of abvut leo per cent., whilst Europe is ob- 
taining a revenue of at least 335, 000, Oo0 from 
our lubaeco sione. There is certaily uo reci- 
procity in such a state of things.” 
The coneumption of $10,000 of segars daily in 
New York, p 


werden 


a cioth and leather, and hats, and 
else that fepresents and is made up 


n tact ol the products of the plough, are consumed | 


When they are made id our uwn country, near to 
ide plouga,’ » the: estimate is $10,000 daily. 
Ii the facmefibas ibe iron. manufactory close to 
his farm, he puls iron toa thousand uses that he 
Would not if n nad come from England, though 
even tLere he might get it cheaper, apparently 
but not really, because he cannot in that case pay 
for it half so easily še R tho ople were close 
by bim, who would cookume ie produco while 
zue made his iron. For waot of the iron-mak 
Ing consumers close ai hand, he uses wooden keys 
ta his OX-yokes, and wouden binges to his doors 
and gales, and wooden axleirees to carts, and 
nend ef ais tacos: But tue tillers oi 
€ soil, thank Gudy'are beginning to learn a 
thing or of WY can ste that even by the way 
Wat the Plough, tbe Lyom and the Anvil, h 


hile we are allow - 


proves how much more freely tron 
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epreading over the whole country, end especially right or wrong, 
| expedient. 


ia the South and West. 


Freren SLavxs.— Another of the duties of 
the Free States is to carry out that provision of 
the Constitution, under which we agree to sur- 
render fugitives from slavery. It may have been 


a hard Bargain that our fathers made, but it is a 


dargaln, nevertheless: that when slaves run awa 


How we have evaded that plain Constitutional 
duty, we pointed vut the other day in some re- 
marks that we copied from a speech Mr. Fauſu- 
ner bas made in the Virginia Legislature,—and 
the evasion, 1 cannot be denied, has been plea- 
sant to us all, and has been sanctioned by all par- 
ties in the Free States, and by courts of law, as 
well as persons ,—but it is impossible to deny tha 
we bave thus evaded a Constitutional obligation, 
and io that extent broken faith with the South. 
The South, it is bistorically known, would never 
have formed the Constitutional compact with us, 
if u had been known that the Free States would 
become a sale refuge for runaway slaves. The 
duly of a surrender, we are aware, is unpleasant; 
such a compact could not be made over again,— 
but it is just as much binding upon us, as the 
Tariff law +a upon South Carolina, or as any part 
of the Constitution. What is wrilten is written, 
and there is the la w. - 

As we expect others to obey the laws, and to 
comply with the spirit of the Constitution, we 
who exhort or rebuke them must obey, ourselves. 
To fan insurrections southward, and then to profit 
fram that insurrectionary spirit by the seduction 
or theit of slavea, is as much a violation of the 
Federal compagt, as any act we have charged 


upon or suspected South Carolina as intending to- 


be guilty of. We must remember that the Con- 
stitution was a compromise of slavery and anti- 
slavery; and that without that compromise, this 
Union could not have been formed. We must 
bear in mind, toe, we who are so sensitive upon 
tbe subject of slavery, that we are not responsi- 
ble for lis existence or continuance, where it is; 
and tbat, as we have nothing to do with it there, 
we can neizher regulate nor end it. 
is a confederation uf States—not a consolidation 
like that of the French, Republic—and therefore 
the existence of stavery in Suuth Carolina is no 
more our business than slavery in Cuba. But 
Carolinians are our countrymen, as much as 
Ohnoans, in all the aspects iu which we are to be 
regarded by foreign nations. We owe them all, 
then, loyalty, fidelity in the spirit of the Consti- 
tulions—ahy as we intend lo make them respect 
us, so must we respect them. 

[New York Express. 


Whig holds the following language 


variety of instances by the inhabitants of thie 
Northern States, in the cases which bave been 
brought under their consiueration, cannot admit 
of doubt. Indeed, of late years, such a thing 
as recovering u slave, who shall have ouce reach- 
eda free State, has scarcely been known: at atl. 
Yet the constitutional provision is as plain as any 


Congress the power to lay a tariff, or io collect 
tbe revenue. Even when tbe lugitive can be 
brought beiore a court of justice, alter the. most 
thorough proof uf property by the master, it has 
been custumary to tbruw so many legal unpedi- 
menis in the way of the decision, that the owner 
has often been. compelled, through the force of 
mere technicalities, io abandon the pursuit. We 
veuture lo say there is no man among the beiter 
informed of our Northern brethren, who will un- 
dertake to assert that such a course of proceed - 
lug. is in strict compliance with the constitution. 

* He that would have equity must do equily,” 
is a rule perlectly familiar io every man whd 
has ever had anything to do with courts of law. 
Now when eur Nosthern brethren cowplain of 
South Carolina, for ber relractery conduct with 
regard to the cupslilutional restrictions laid with 
an equal band upon us ail, they sbould first take 
care that they themselves should be unassailable 
on that poiot. The course of South Carolina, it 
13 (ruc, appears io us very reprebensible; but 
dec lie in the mouths of those Who are them- 
se. ve rdomg every hear precisely the same thing 
lo l ivme her for n? She might safely 8 to the 
whole congregated free States of the Union, when 
they upbraid ber, ** let that one that is innocent 
amoug you throw the first stone.” 

Ii n no longer a question whether slavery be 


The Union 


And, in reference to this subject the Richmond 


That the constitution has been evaded in a vast 


other whatever; as ptam as that which gives to 


63° + 


just or unjust, expedient or in- 
That question, as between the North 
and South, the free States and the slave, has been 
settled forever. Our ancestors gave it the quie- 
tus when they formed the constitution of the 
United States, binding us all together in one po · 
litical body. If the. North is tired of the Union, 
it can of course leave it, provided it be prepared 


J | to take itself the odium of a political crime 
‘from their masters, we shall send them back. O tage upon itse 0 po 


so black as the voluntary dissolution of the Union. 
But we submit that while it remains a portion of 
it—while it still clings together and continues to 


| form one great body politic—it cannot expect one 


portion of it to pay attention to those laws, by 
which itself refuses to be bound. | 
With these preliminary remarks, we introduced 
the passage from the Express alluded to by us. 
Jt indicates a degree of sound feeling upon this 
and kindred subjects, which we hail as the hap- 
piest sign we have of late seen from the North. 


Asotin IN THE DISTRICT.. 
lowing from the Richmond Whig: 


We have said, from the first, that we did not 
believe that the abolition movement in the House 
of Representatives would ever come to a head, 
and we are every day more firmly convinced 
that such will be the fact. It is true that a ma- 
jority of the people of the Northern States, 
looking to the mere leer of the law, and utterly 
disregarding the spirit, have conceived the im- 
pression that Congress possesses the constitu- 
tional power to abotish slavery in the District of 
Columbia: a method of interpretation entirely 
at Variance with that prescribed by all legal 
writers in the consideration of the true meanin £ 
of a law, and justifying an inference which the® 
framers of the constitution certainly never dream- 
ed of. There is hardly one among them, hows 
ever, who will not be apt to pause before givi 
it as his decided opinion, that the ect is akdun 
at tbis time, when he shall have reflected upon 
the inevitable consequences—consequences ter- 
rible to the present generation, extending their 
effects to the remotest posterity, affecting, not 
this country alone, but the whole civilized world, 
and involving nothing less than death to the 

opes of fréedom throughout the civilized world. 
For it. is a fact,se honorable to us, as at is 
cheering to mankind, that the hopes of man are 
connected intimately with the prosperity and 
‘happiness of the great, self-governed, Anglo- 
Saxon Republic of America. That our noribern 
brethren will pause, we s7, before they involve 
us in the consequences of the rash step which 
they appeer about to take—which can be of no 
earthly benefit either to them or to any other 
human being—that they will hesitate, voluntari- 
ly, to assume a load of guilt which will most ase 
suredly ensure them the execrations of mankind 
through all succeeding time, we bave not the 
slightest reason to doubt. | 
t was for that reasvo that we wished. Virgi- 
nia, and the whole South, to assume an attitude 
frm end respectful, but əs far as possible re- 
moved ſrom threats and bravado. We wished 
them not to irritate, but m stand firm—not to 
precipitate measures, but to wait until the ob- 
noxious law had first been passed. It was the 
way our fathers did in 98. The Alin and Sedi- 
lion laws, palpably unconstitutional, had passed 
in the session of 97-8. The whole country was 
in commotion. At-the Spring elections in Vir- 
ginia, the ablest men of both parties were selec- 
ted to represent their several counties in the Lee. 
gislature, when it was understood that these 
laws would be brought before that body. James 
Madison left Congress for that purpose, and Pat- 
rick Henry abandoned the shaves of retirement, 
rendered dear to him by the mighty labors of his 
long and brilliant career. As the war of Tripoli 
gave to the country those gallant sailors, who 
afterwards rendered our name illustrious wher- 
ever the winds and waves can waft a sail, in our 
contest with the mistress of the: seas, so, in- the 
school of this renowned Legislature, were train- 
ed the statesmen and orators, who, for the twen- 
ty succeeding years, gave lustre to the name of 
Virginia. The question was thoroughly discussed 
on the hustings ; every man in the Stete clearly 
understood its import. Laying aside all local 
Questions as unworthy of the times, the people 
elected their delegates upon this question alone. 
The Legislature met. Among the bright array 
of grea: names, there was one wanting. Patrick 
Henry was no more. But it still presented an 
array of talent such ss bas seldom, been will- 
nessed within the Halls ofthe Capitol. The re- 
solutions of 98-9, prepared by James Madison, 


Ve copy the fol- 


but presented by Jobn Taylor of Caroline, afte" 
Jong debate, were passed. They embodied, it 
is believed, the sentiment of the great majority 
of the people of Virginia. i 

There was, in all the events connected with 
the passage of these famous resolutions, nothiog 
that betokened haste, nothing that argued an in- 
temperate zeal, or the sligbtest. disloyalty to the 
Union. They were the embodiment of the opi- 
nions of the people of the great and sovereign 
State of Virginia, and as such they were pre- 
sented to the consideration of the country and of 
the world. They threatened no dissolution of 
the Union—no resort to force, in the event of the 
continuance of the obnoxious laws. Whal course 
the people of Virginia would have pursued, in 
that event, was left to conjecture. Representa- 
tions so calmly made, so ably sustained by argu- 
ment, so powerfully supported by the people, 
could not be overlooked. They had their effect 
at head-quarters. The ruling powers suw that 
there must be something seriously meant, v here 
everything was so calmly and dispassionately 
done. They retrieved their error—they repealed 
the laus—peace was restored—and the Union 
left untouched. me: 

Such, we contend, should be the course of 
Virginia now. Resolved to maintain the true 
interpretation of the constitution at all hazards, 
she should not even appear to believe that an in- 
fraction of it is meant, until she shall have the 
most convincing evidence of the fact. Then let 
ber do as she did in 98-9. 


Free Sor. The Columbus Standard, the Centra 
Organ of the Free Soil Party, thus proclaims the ob- 
jects of that party : 

The object of that party, in our mind, is the 
vindication of the equal rights of all men, and the 
protection of all in the enjoyment of those rights. 
We go for the repeal of all laws in this State, 
that make any distinction among men, on account 
of color, or anything else. We go for the exer- 
tion of all the constitutional power of the United 
States government, not only to prevent the exten- 
sion of slavery, but to effect its abolition. For 
our part we never expect to cease our efforts as 
a Free Soil man, until the chains shall fall from 
every slave, or we cease to live. Were all our 
territories to-day made free, we should see no 
less use for our party, and should labor for its 
ascendaney with the same zeal we do now. 


Miscellancous. 


—— . — 
— — 


Fossi Foor Marrs in Texas.—A number 
of singular foot prints have recently been found 
‘nthe limestone strata on the Brushy, resem - 
bling human foot prints, but of a gigantic size. 
They are embedded in the soft argillaceous hime: 
atone, and are as distinct as if they had been 
made in plastic clay. A gentleman, who visited 
them afew months since, stales that the toes 
and the print of the heel are so distinct that 
there is scarcely a doubt that they were made by 
a buman being who must have rivalled Goliah in 
size. The stride is so large that a man of ordi- 
vary size can with difficulty jump from one 
foot print to another. The limestone Iu which 
they are found, we believe is similar to that 
which extends through Austin, New Braunfels 
and Bexar, and from the quarries in this rock 
moat of the stones in the Alamo and other buH- 
dings of Bexar were obtained. ‘The strata contains 
many marine fossils, among which are the Am- 
monite, Nautilus, Gryphea, &. 

These foot marks, like those discovered in red 
sandstone formation, were probably made by an 
extinct species of birds or Ornithichnites. 
Houston Telegraph. 


Gas prom ‘Water.—Sir Humphrey Davy 
once declared, at * some future day, gas would 
be generated from water for general purposes, 
surpassing that of coal in brillianey and purity.” 
This production is now fully realized. An ap- 
porstus has been patented in Eugland, by Sie- 
phen White, for making gas from water, and 
common rosin, or tar. The gas is extremely 
pure, and in burning emits no smoke or smell. 
‘lhe apparatus is cheap, and the gas cheaper 
than thal from coal. The apparatus consists ol 
three retorts placed in a stove, two of which are 
filled with charcoal and thin pieces of iron, and 
- the other with iron chains, hanging from a cen- 
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tre bar. The two first retorts are for the de- 
composition of water, whicb is regularly sup- 
plied by means of a syphon pipe, passing through 
and into the centre of the retort; the water, in 
passing through the heated muterial, becomes 
converted into pure hydrogen and pure oxide of 
carbon. It then passes into the third retort, to 
receive its dose of bicarburet of hydrogen, 
which is prepared from common lar or melted 
rosin, or similar substance, passing or dropping 
on the red hot chain, from a syphon tube, which 
regulates its supply. This causes the lar or ro- 
sin, to (brow off an abundance of bicarburet of 
hydrogen gas. The gases being mixed in this 
manner are immediately conveyed into the gaso- 
meter for use, without any. purifying vessels 
whatever, none being required. - 
Rartroaps.—The Railroad Journal estimates 


the entire expenditure, within the past twenty- 
five years, iu the projection and construction of 


railroads, not to fali short of one thousand mil- 


lions of dollars !—-and their influence, in facilita- 
ting business, in reducing (he expenses and lime 
of travel, and in opening up new region’ of coun- 
try, a8 giving an increased value of fwice that 
amount. And yet, their influences are just begin- 
ning to be felt. Within the last month two hun- 
dred and eighty-two miles of railroad was added 
to that previously in use. This addition is made 
up as follows :—New York and Erie Railroad, 
127 miles; New York and New Haven, 80 miles; 
Aag and Worcester, 45 miles; Harlaem, 30 
miles. ae 

Curious PARTICULARI IN RELATION TO Mar- 
RIAGE.— The intervention of e priest or rather 
ecclesiastical functionary was not deemed indis- 
pensable to a marriage, until the council of Trent 
ia 1409. The celebrated decree passed in that 
session, interdicted any marriage otherwise than 
in the presence of the priest aud of at least two 
witnesses. But before the time of Pope Inno- 
cent Jif, (1148,) there was no solemnization of 
marriage in the church, but the bridgroom came 
to the bride’s house, and led her home to dis 
owp, which was all the ceremony then used. 
Baus were first directed to be published by Ca- 
non Walter in the year 1200. 


 Orances —The Mobile Herald says that since 
the destructive hurricane in Cuba a few years 
since, the Mobile fruit market has been supplied 
chiefly with Creole oranges raised in that neigh- 
borhood, Pascagoula, and on the ‘ coast” near 
New Orleans. These oranges are generally lar- 
ger than those raised in the neighborhood of Ha- 
vana, and much superior ih flavor. The Herald 
contends that a number of locations might be 
selected on the bay and neighboring islands, 
where the orange would thrive admirably and 
scarcely ever be injured by frost. 


Boonty Lanns —The claimants are permitted 
to select their bounty lands from twelve States— 
six free, and six slave States. It is stated that of 
1.700, 000 acres selected, only 200, 000 was with- 
in the slave States. 

A Loxa Voraes.—The ship Sweden, Captain 
Noli, which arrived at Boston lately, trom 
Manilla, has been absent on the voyage around 
the world, four hundred and twenty-nine days, 
has visited five ports, sailed 43,600 miles, aud 
has been at sea 354 days, making aa average of 
123 1-6 miles per day. 

Porz Pius 1X.—In response to the address of 
sympathy sent by the citizens of New York to 
the Pope, he has forwarded, through Mons. Vat- 
temare, a series of medals, to the authorities uf 
that city, two of gold, two of silver, and two of 
bronze. f - 

Chief Justice Taney has resumed his seat on the 
bench, and appears to have récovered from his 
late iudisposiuon. 

— . 


OBITUARY. 


Deatu or Coronet George Crocuaw.— The 
New Orleans Mercury thus announces the death 
of this heroic officer, which took place at that 
city on the 8th inst. : 

The brave and gallant soldier, Col. George 
Croghan whose heroic defence of Fort Sandusky, 
while but a boy of nineteen years, linked his name 
forever with those of the great men of whom our 


country is proud, died last evening, after a short | 


illness. Al the time of his death he was Inspec- 
tor General of the U. S. Army, which office he 
had held sinee sometime during the administra- 
tion of General Jackson. Our army held no 


braver man in its ranks. 
youth was not merely that of young and hot 
blood. At the battle of Monterey, although his 
position in the army gave him no separate com- 
mand, he exposed his life with as little appareat 
thought of danger, as the bravest of thas band of 
heroes, whose duty called them into the thickest 


of the fight. He was everywhere among the 
brave volunteers, and his presence was itself a 
host by the influence it wrought upon the strag- 
ling army. He remarked afterwards that the 
he fire he had ever been under was at Mon- 
erey. i 


The following particulars are from an article 
in the Picayune : 


Colonel Crogharf was the son of Major Wil- 
liam Croghan of the revolutionary war. His 
mother was the sistsr of the celebrated General 
George Roges Clark, who overran the North 
Western Territory during the struggle for Ame- 
rican Independence, and achieved for the United 
States the title by conquest, by which that im- 
mense tract of country, now subdivided into 
Stales and teeming with a thrifty and hardy po- 
pulation, became a part of this confederacy. 
Both upon the father and mother’s side he inhe- 
rited the blood of the revolution. $ 

Upon the breaking out of the late war, Colo- 
nel Croghan entered the army. At the early age 


‘of nineteen he made the gallant defence of Fort 


Sandusky. By this brilliant feat he inscribed his 
name upon the scroll of fame. He married and 
resigned his commission shortly after the peace. 
But during the administration of General Jack- 
son he returned to the service with the commis- 
sion of Inspector General, which was tendered 
him by tbat illustrious commander. He held 
this office up to the time of his death. He was 
in his 59th year and leaves behind him a wile 
and family. 


Deatnu or Lixur. Coroner DR: — This brief 
biographical notice of a gallant officer and high- 


minded gentleman, whose death was announced’ 


in the previous number of the Register, is extrac- 
ted from a well-deserved tribute in the Washington 
Union : 

Colonel Dix was a native of New Hampshire, 
a brother of the Senator in Congress from New 
York, and the son of Colonel Tisorny Dix, of 
the Army, who lost his life in the ill-fated expe- 
dition of General Wilkinson against Montreal in 
1813. He was educated at West Point; and at 
the moment of completing his course of study in 
1832, instead of accepting the leave of absence 
for a few months usually granted to graduates, 
he volunteered his services, and accompanied 
General Scott on the Black Hawk expedition. 

After serving for several years in the Quarter- 
master’s department as one of its most efficient 
officers, he was appointed by Mr. Polx, near 
the commencement of his administration, a Pay- 
master in the Army. He accompanied General 
Taylor, with whom he had previously served 
several years at Fort Jesup, to Corpus Christ), 
before the war with Mexito. He was with the 
General during the two days of Buena Vista, 
officiating part of the time as his aid-de camp, 
and part ot the time in the same capacily with 
General Wool, the gallant second in command. 
For his distinguished gallantry on that bloody 
battle-field, Major Dix was brevetted a Licute- 
nant Colonel at the last session of Congress. 
E aa a 
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Txams.—Foor Dol LAns per annum, in advance, 
or if remitted be fore the expiration of the first month 
after the commencement of a volume ;—otherwise Five 
Dollars will be charged. Three copies will be sent to 
one address upon the receipt of Ten Dollars, and 


seven-copies upon the receipt of Twenty Dollars. 


Subscribers may remit, at our risk, by mail; end 


current bills, of sound banks, m any of the States, 
will be accepted in payment. 


To Subscribers.—To correct a misconception i 
on the part of several of our subscribers, in re- 


gard to the reduction of terms of the Rearster, 


we make this explanation :- the reduction to four 


dollars, per annum, is applicable only to the cur- 


rent year (1849)—and to enable distant subscri- 


bers to avail themselves of it, the time, within 


which four dollars will be received in full pay- 


ment for the subscriptions for 1849, is extended 
to the 15th of March next,—after which period 
all subscriptions remaining unpaid, will becharged 
at five dollars. : 

For the six months’ subscription preceding first 
of January, 1849, the terms are §2 50. As a 
further inducement, however, to prompt payment, 
we state that the remittance of six dollars, by 
those who are indebted for.the 74th volume, and 
of two dollars, by those who have forwarded four 
dollars in payment of the 74th and 75th volumes, 


prior to the 15th of March next, will be accepted | 


in full payment to the first of January, 1850, (or 
for the three volumes, Nos. 74, 75 and 76.) 


The importance of the punctual payment of 


_ subscriptions in the publication of a paper similar 


to ours, deriving all its means. from the subscrip- 
tions, it is hoped, will be properly appreciated by 
the patrons, as well as our efforts to reduce the 
price of a work, admitted to be of no inconside- 
rable value to the reading public, and requiring a 
heavy outlay of labor and money. 


Tue American Merropouran Macazine is 


- the title of a new monthly, edited by William 


Kr 


Langdon, and published by Israel Post, at No. 
359 Broadway, New York. The first number, 
which 4s before us, contains three capital engra- 


' viogs from designs by Matteson, besides several 


wood-c ut illustrations; two pages of original mu- 
sic, and forty-eight of orginal reading matter. 
The list of contributors presents the names of all 
or nearly all thesstandard American writers in 
the lighter walks of literature. This magazine 
is printed in a superior manner, and altogether 
ls got up in a creditable style. The price is 
three dollars. a 

A serial illustration of the life of Washington 
—the pictures to be made expressly for this work 
by Matieson, and the text descriptive to be fur- 
nished by the Rev. J. T. Headley—will constitute 
an important feature in the work. 

STT 

HorDrx's Dor Lan Macazme.—The very best 
work for the price to be found in the whole coun- 
try. The first number of the third volume, is on 
our table, and presents the usual amount of choice 
reading matter, and characteristic embellishments. 
Every family ought to subscribe for it. 
terms are gl, per annum, for a work of sixty- 
four pages, and the office is-at No. 109 Nassau 
Street, New York. 


U. S. Senator rrom IIIIXoIs.— General James 


hields has been elected to the Senate of the 


The. 


United States for six years from the third of 
March next, when the term of Mr. Breese will 
expire. The vote stood for General Shields 70 ; 
Gen. W. F. Thornton (Whig) 26; W. B. Cog- 
den, (Free Soil) L. . 

— OO .-nʒͥ— 

U. S. Scwarox rRos Wisconsm —The Hon. 
Isaac P. Walker has been re- elected to the Uni- 
ted States Senate for six years from the thitd of 
March next, when his present term will expire. 


National Affairs. 


OLVIL APPOINTMENTS, 
. BY THE PRESIDENT. 
By and with the advice and consent of the Senate. 

Oliva B. Hit, Receiver of Public Mo- 
neys, New Orleans, Louisiana, re-appointed. 

I Sauver Wise, Receiver of Public Mo- 
neys, Vincennes, Indiana, re-appoifted. 

Leonarp Jones, of Maine, to be Consul of the 
United States for the port of Chagres, in the Re- 
public of New Granada. 

M. F. Bonzano, of Louisiana, to be Melter 
and Refiner of the Branch Mint of the United 
States at New Orleans, in the place of Pierre A. 
Bertrand, declined. 

Carrain James Duncan, of the second regi- 
ment of Artillery, colonel by brevet, to be In- 
spector General of the Army, in the place of Co- 
lonel George Croghan, deceased. 

Marshals of the United States. 

Sanol. MeCrune, for New Jersey. 

Jonn Laxe, for Kentucky. 

Morian Forrest, for Maryland; their former 
commissions having expired, E 

Collectors of the Customs. ` 

Wira D. Srarr, Middletown, Connecticut, 
vice Philip Sage, eommission expired. 

Ernram F. Micrer, Salem and Beverly, Mas- 
sachusetts, vioe James Miller, resigned. 

GrrsHom Mort, Burlington, New Jersey, vice 
Gershom Mott, deceased, . 

GuarLes Brune, St. John’s, Florida, vice Jas. 
Dell, deceased. 

Kui F. Sracr, Gloucester, Massachusetts, re- 
appointed. 

Jonn A. Parer, Tappahannock, Virginia, re- 
appointed. l 

Hexer E. W. Crank, St. Mary's, Georgia, vice 
Archibald Clark, deceased. 


Surveyors of the Customs.  . 

A. W. Wilpers, Ipswich, Massachusetts, re- 
appointed. . 

Clans Es B. LxxxSs, Bayou St. John, Louisiana, 


| re-appointed. 


Davin Harpen, New Orleans, Louisiana, re- 
appointed. ` i 

Wiuiam Maxwent, Sunbury, Georgia, reap- 
pointed. o 

Bensamin Bries, Hardwick, Georgia, re-ap- 
pointed. | 

Wa rer Havens, Greenport, New York, vice 
T. L. Ireland, resigned. ` 

Lend Office. 


Tuomas J. Hopson, Register, Tallahasse, Flo- 
rida, re-appointed. 


ARMY. 


The 10th inst., was the fiftieth anniver- 
sary of the day, on which Major General Gaines 
received his first commission in the army. The 
commission was issued by President Adams, in 


1799. Ta 


Arny En istwents.—The annexed statement, 
showing in what states the enlistments in the army 


were made from the first of January, 1846, to 


30th of June, 1848, was furnished to the House 
of Representatives at Washington, in obedience 


to a resolution: 2 
of — 2 
= 3 
g on — . 
States. S 83 22 
3 g 8 = 8 2 
2 28 SE 3. 
s eF 24 & 
Maine 404 255 13 672 
New Hampshire 10 289 299 
Varmont 238 152 1 391 
Massachusetts 1102 323 74 1499 
Rhode Island 19 164 183 
Connecticut 13 218 231 
New Fork. 6828 1671 151 8650 
New Jersey 165 275 440 
Pennsylvania 2626 1549. 194 4369 
Ohio 1529 792 2321 
Indiana 559 919 1478 
Illinois 845 560 1405 
Iowa 209 84 293 
Wisconsin 325 3927 517 
Michigan 356 156 9 821 
Free States, totals 15028 8099 442 23569 
Delaware 18 130 148 
Maryland 836 1279 36 2151 
Distriet of Columbia 53 111 20 184 
Virginia 550 599 13 1162 
North Carolina 183 328 7 518 
South Carolina 75 235 310 
Georgia 88 656 6 750 
Florida 15 58 7 80 
Alabama 37 656 23 716 
Mississippi 46 46 
Louisiana 632 612 16 1260 
Texas 135 RT 222 
Arkansas 8 233 10 251 
Tennessee 148 854 1002 
Kentucky 1132 796 1928 
Missouri 693 402 38 1133 
3300 
Slave States, totals 4603 7082 176 11861 
On Indian frontier 155 155 
At large 64 64 
In Mexico 204 57 2 263 
° 20053 15238 620 35912 
No. service Regu- 
lur Army, Jan. 
1, 1848 7194 287 7481 
Totals 27248 15238 907 43393 
— ä — — — 
NAVY. 


Unitep Stares Naval OFFICERS ENGAGED IN 
THE Mexican War.—The Secretary of the Navy 
has submitted a letter to the House of Represen- 
tatives, in answer to a resolution of the House 
relative to the number and places of birth of per- 
sons employedein the naval and marine service 
on the Gulf and Pacific coasts curing the Mexi- 
can war, from which we gather the following 
particulars. The whole number of seamen com- 
posing crews of the vessels on the Gulf of Mexi- 
co and on the Pacific coasts during tho war, was 
7000. The total number of officers was 856; 
of these there were born in Virginia 140, in 
New York 118, Pennsylvania 112, Maryland, 
71, Massachusetts 5], District of Columbia 
39, Maine 34, Connecticut 30, New Jersey 29, 
North Carolina 24, South Carolina 24, Obio 22, 
New Hampshire 21, Georgia 16, Vermont 11, 
Rhode Island 14, Delaware 12, Alabama 3, Mis- 
sissippi 1, Louisiana 8, Tennessee 12, Kentucky 
15, Indiana 6, Illinois 3, Missouri. ö, Michigan 3, 
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Florida 2, Iowa 1, England 7, France 1, Ireland 


The Sr. Mary’s had not arrived at Mon- 


7, Greece 1, Spain 1, West Indies 3, Scotland | terey on the 3d of December. 


3, South America 2, Sweden 1, and unknown 3. 
[National Intelligencer.. 


The U. S. store-ship, Sorrir, now pre- 
paring for sea at the Gosport Navy-yard, will 


The U. S. ship, Arsawy, Commander 


Randolph, sailed from Havana, 14th inst., on a 
cruise. Vorfolłk Beacon, Jan. 25. 


‘Tre vate Lieut. Francis Hucer, U. S. N.— 


sail about the 15th proximo, fof the Brazils and The death of Lieutenant Francis Huger, has not 
thence to the Mediterranean, taking stores for the | been generally announced to the Navy. It is but 
squadrons on both stations. The following is a just that his former comrades should be afforded 


list of her officers :—Lieut. Commanding Arthur | the sad 
Sinclair; Acting Sailing Master, G. H. Cooper; th 


Assistant Surgeon, Ashton Miles; Passed Mid- 
shipmen, Charles C. Wooley, 
George H. Bier, Walter Jones. 
John D. Ghiselin, Jr. 


The following is a list of the officers at- 
tached to the United States frigate, Savannan, 
bound to the Pacific as the flag-ship of Commo- 
dore Jones: 

Captain, Philip F. Voorhees ; First Lieutenant, 
Samuel F. Hazard; Lieutenants, Henry S. Stell- 
wagen, Joshua Humphreys, Wm. E. Leroy, Chas. 
S. McDonough; Fleet Surgeon, G. R. B. Hor- 
ner; Purser, Thomas B. Nalle; Acting Master, 
Edward T. Nichols; Secretary, Dabney C. Wirt; 
Assistant Sui geons, Randolph F. Mason, A. A. 
F. Hill; Passed Midshipmen, James Wilcoxen, 
Peter Wager; Midshipmen, J. C. Sullivan, Rich. 
H. Gayle, Johu T. Beatty, William A. Abbott, 
J. B. Hodges, Geo. D. Hand, L. Howard New- 
man, Frederick F. Brose, Daniel L. Braine, Wm. 
H. Maffitt; Purser's Clerk, Charles H. Ellas; 
Boatswain, Geo. Wilmuth; Acting Gunner, Eli- 
Jah Haskell; Carpenter, Amos Chick; Sailma- 
ker, George Parker; First Lieut. Commanding 
NMorine Guard, Frederick B. McNeil; Second 
Lieut. Marines, Edward McD. Reynolds. 


A The U. S. brig, Bainsripce, was at Rio 
Grande, Cape de Verds, and the Decatur at Ma- 
deira, at last accounts. - 


LF The sloop-of-war, Jons Apams, has been 
taken out of the ary-dock at Boston, and the new 
ship-of-the-line has been taken out to be copper- 
ed. The Vermont has been roofed over. 


L The U. S. ship Coneness, Capt. Lava- 
lette, from the Pacific Ocean, via Rio Janeiro, 
arrived in Hampton Roads on Thursday, in forty- 
five days from the latter port, 

Captains Stribley and Taylor, and Lieutenant 
Thorburn have returned in the Congress, by rea- 
son of sickness. 
he U. S. ship-of-the-line Onio, was at 
Monterey, California, on the Ist of November, 
1848, to sail on the 7th for San Francisco. 

ILF The Lexineron, Lieutenant Commanding 
Chatard, sailed for San Francisco on the Ist No- 
vember, and was to leave for New York about 
the 1-t of December. 


The Soutnampron, Lieut. Commanding 


privilege of mingling their sorrow with 
at of his bereaved family. Lieut. Huger was 


has forever associated his name with that of the 
illustrious friend and brother-in-arms of Wash- 
ington. The son was worthy of his lineage and 
of his sire.—National Intelligencer, Jan. 24. 


THIRTIETH OONGRHSS. 


SECOND SESSION. 


ow 


ABS TRACT OF PROCEEDINGS. 


Thursday, Janaary 18, 1849. 


In Senate.—Mre. Breese, from the Committee 
on Public Lands, reported a bill to compensate 
the Registers and Receivers of the several land 
officers in the United States; which was read a 
first time. 


Mr. Atherton, from the Finance Committee, re- 


ported the Indian appropriation bill, which had 
been passed by the House of Representatives, 
without amendment.’ 

On motion, the communication received yes- 

terday in reference to the amount due the Cher- 
okee nation of Indians, was referred to the Com- 
mittee on Indian Affairs. 
On motion of Mr. Allen, the Post Master Gene- 
ral was called upon to report the Contracts exist- 
ing for the transmission of the mails between 
the United States and foreign countries, the 
names of the parties, the contract price, and the 
profits arising to the government from the mail 
matter carried. 

The resolution, some time ago, (10th August,) 
submitted by Mr. Cameron, calling upon the Se- 
cretary of War for information, in relation to 
Cherokee claims, was taken up, and agreed to. 

Minesota Territory.—On motion of Mr. Dou- 


glass, the bill to establish the Territorial govern- 


inent of Minesota, was taken up, the amendments 
of the Territorial Committce concurred in, as in 
Committee of the Whole, and the bill reporied to 
the Senate. The further consideration was there- 
upon postponed until to-morrow—the amend- 
ments of Committee having been agreed to. 

The Senate then proceeded to the considera- 
tion of the private culendar. 


House or Represenratives.—Mr. Bury, from 
the Military Committee, reported a bill to organ- 


Handy, was to sail for San Francisco on the 7th; ize the pay-depariment of the Army; which 


December. 


LF The Presre, Commander Glynn, sailed P 
from the Sandwich Islands on the 27th of July ,; 


for the East Indies, with Com. Geisinger, and 


was twice read, commitied, and ordered to be 
rinted. 
Buffalo Harbor.—The consideration of the mo- 
on lo print the decuments of the Secretary of 
War relating to Buffalo Harbor was first in order 


- 


was expected back at San Fraucisco, in January, | of business; when Mr. Toombs rose and addresse 


1849. 


LF The lxperenpexce, Com, Shubrick, sail- 
ed trom Mazatlan lor the Sandwich Islands, the 
coast of Peru, Chili, and New York on July 24, 
and was expected to be at the latter place in 
May, 1849. 


— 


® 
E The Dare is expected to sail for the 
United States about the Ist of March next. 


The following 1s a list of the officers of the 
U. S. ship Dare. at Mazatlan, in Nov., 1848 :— 
Commander, John Rudd; Lieutenants, Edw. C. 


ed the House, in :eply to the speech of Mr. Hall, 
and against the motion to print. Mr. Toombs said 
that he had not complained of the cost of print- 
ing, but the abuses of it. He wished the public 
printing done well, and well paid Jor. 

After some further debate, and several ineſſec- 
tual attempts to lay the subject on the table, ibe 
report was finally ordered to be printed. 

Mr. Vinton moved that the House go into Com- 
mince of the Whole on the state of tte Union, 
which was agreed to, for the consideration of the 
Civil and Diplomatic Appropriation bill. 

Mr. Nicoll moved an amendment to the bill 


Ward, Fabius Stanly ; Acting do., Wm. B. Muse; limiting the fees for the taking of depositions in 
Purser, McKean Buchanan; Passed Assistant | the United States Court, and allowing 58 for each 
Surgeon, James McClelland ; Acting Master, N. | deposition, which was agreed to. 


C. Bryant; Passed Midshipman, David Ochil- 
tree; Midshipmen, Thomas T. Howerton, John 
Adams, W. B. Hayes, Edwin P. Gray; Acting 
Carpenter, Wm. Hyde: Acting Gunner, John F. 


Erskine; Acting Sailmaker, Stephen Seamen; 46 


é.cling Boatswain, Thomas Diuen; Commander! 
Cle. k, F. Dickinsen. 


d 


An amendment was offered by Mr. Mullin, 
making an appropriation for the ‘lerritorial Go- 
vernment of Wisconsin, of $10,500,—which, 
after debate was rejected. 

Mr. Sawyer moved an amendment to the bill 
olishing flogging in the Navy, which was 
agreed to. 

Mr. 


ment appropriating 514.000, to purchase addi- 
tional furniture for the President's House, which 
motion was agreed to after soine debate. 

The committee then rose, reported progress, 
and desfite the efforts of Mr. Vinton to detain 
Shem longer upon farther business, and declaring 
his intention to keep them always hereafter 
while in Committee of the Whole, until 4 o’clock 
the House adjourned. 


Friday, January 19, 1847. 


In Senate.—Minesola Territory. —On motion 
of Mr. Douglass, the bill for the establishment of 


a representative of that distinguished Huguenot |a territorial government in the new territory of 
John D. Langhorne, family so well known in the councils and in the | Minesota was taken up and discussed by Mr. 

Captain’s Clerk, | battles of the republic. He was the son of that | Douglass, of Illinois, Me. Buller, of South Caro- 
gallant gentleman whose chivaliic attempt to line. Mr. King, Mr. Dadge, and others, after 
rescue Lafayette from the dungeons of Olmutz 


which the bill was read a third time and pass- 
ed. : 


Mr. John M. Niles, of Connecticut, then moved 
to take up the bill for the reduction of postage, 
which was agreed to. The biil was slightly 
amended in several particulars. An amendment 
was proposed by Mr. Cameron, of Pa., making 
newspapers free within thirty miles of the place 
of publication; which was discussed by Mr. 
Niles, Mr. Hamlin, of Maine, Mr. Allen, of Ohio 
and others. 2. 

No decision having been arrived at, on mation 
of Mr. Allen, the Turther consideration of the 
bill was postponed untif Monday next. 

The Pacheco Claim.—The Houss bill for the . 
reliel of the legal representatives of Antonio Pa- 
checo, was read twice and referred tu the Mili- 
tary Committee. l 
The bill for the relief of Captain Percival, 
previously adopted, was, on motion, reconsidered 
and then informally passed over. l 

Several other private bills were taken up, dis- 
cussed and postponed. l : 

A communication was presented and read from 
the Postmaster General, in reply to the resolu- 
tion of Mr. Allen, adopted yesterday, stating that 
two contracts existed fur carrying the mails in 
steam vessels from the United States to foreign 
ports—one for §200,000 per annum, for carrying 
a mail once a month in each direction between 
Bremen and New York, the other for $95,000, 
for carrying a mail between Charleston and Sa- 
vannah, and Havanna, in the Island of Cuba. 

The communication was ordered to be printed. 

A communication was also received from the 
Secretary of the Treasury, in compliance with a 
resolution of the Senate, calling fur the designa- 
tion of the depositaries under the act of August 
4, 1846: which was read and ordered to be 
printed. 


Alter.an Executive session, the Senate ade 


Connecticut, oered a resolution instructing the 
Committee on Commerce to report measures to 
prevent the California gold from being carried 
to otber countries for coiuage, which was adupe 
ted. 

Mr. Murphy offered a resolution, which was 
read twice aud referred, proposing to purchase 
the Washington Papers. 

Mr. Goggin, ol Va., made an ineffectual at- 
tempt to cail up the Postage Bill, but gave way 
for u motion to take up the Pacheco Caim Bill. 


- The Pacheco Claim. — The House then resumed’. 
the consideration of the Pacheco Slave Bull. 

Mr. Toombs, of Georgia, being entitled io the 
floor, earnestly explained the merits of the case, 
as much misappreheusion had prevailed with re- 
gard to its character. He said that neither party 
in point of argument were entirely right, that a 
question wholly foreigu to the case bad been 
brought into the discussion and so much dwelt 
upon as to prevent a clear understanding of sts 
just claims. He then proceeded to produce pre- 
cedents and authorities from the previous legis- 
lation of Congress, &c., to show that the claim 
of the heirs of Pacheco was just. 

Mr. Duer, of New York, obtained the floor, 
and briefly replied to a single point advanced by 
Mr. Toombs, and then called for the previous 
question, which was sustained. 

The question of reconsidering the bill was 
then put to the House, and the yeas and nays de- 
manded and decided in the atlirmative by yeas 
98. nays 92. 

The bill, on motion, was now put upon its final 
passage. The main questiou, as amended, was 
then voled on and decided in the) affirmative by 
yeas 101, nays 95, s0 the Pacheco Bill was agai 


journed. 
House or Representatives.—Me. Dizon, o 


uston of Delaware moved an amend-| passed. We give a brief analysis of the vote: 


a 
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Fer the bill—From slave States, 75; Free | ry of the Treasury, transmitting the cemmer- 


States, 26. Against the bill—Free States, 95; cial statement for the last year, which was or- 


Slave States, O. osent—Slave States, 15; Free 
States, 17. Whigs from free States voting yea, 
6; Democrats, do. 20. 


Free State Votes for the Bill. 


Maine—Asa W. H. Clapp, Franklin Clark, 
David Hammons, Hezekiah Williams—4. 

New Yors—Ausburn Birdsall, William B. 
McClay, Henry C. Murphy, Henry Nicoll, Fre- 
derick A. Talimadge—5. 

Pennsytvanta—Jusper E. Brady, Samuel A. 
Bridges, Richard Brodhead, Charles Brown, C. 
J. Ingersoll. Lewis C. Levin, (?) Job Mann, Jas. 
Thomson—8. 5 

Om — John D. Cummins, Thomas Richey, 
John L. Taylor —3. 

Inpiana— George W. Dunn, R. W. Thompson, 
W. W. Wick—3. 

ILLINOIs— John A. McClernand, William A. 
Richardson 2. - 
＋— ee Pitt Lynde—1. Total, 


A communication was received from the Post 
Office Department, showing the amount of mo- 
ney necessary to carry on the Department for 
the next year. 

A letter was also received from the Secretary 
of War giving the names of persons employed 
in that department; which was laid on the table, 
and ordered to be printed. l 

The House then resolved itself into Commit- 
tee of the Whole on Private Bills, and on mo- 
tion of 

Mr. Rockwell, took up the bill providing for 
the erection of a Board of Commuseioners to 
decide upon private claims presented to Con- 


` gress. 


Mr. Rockwetl who reported the bill, then pro- 
ceeded to address the Comaiittee in support of 
it, and in reply to the various objectious which 
had been urged against it by its various oppo- 
nents. At the conclusion of his remarks the 
Committee rose. 

(Vote — This Board is to eonsist of five Judges 
constiluting a bigh Court of inquiry, with tult 
pra lo send for persons and papers, but ma- 

ing no decisious, except in connection with Con- 


_&ress—which is to be the final arbiter in all 


cases. Ii is proposed to compose the court of 
men of the highest moral charucter and personal 
standing, fully competent in every respect as to 
judicial and legislative affairs. ‘T'here are to be 
three Commissioners, to sit during the year, as oc- 
casion way require, each witha salary of thirty- 
five hundred dollars. Ii has been suggested, aud 
with some propriety, thatthe numzer of Com- 
missioners shail be increased to five, and the sa- 
lary fixed at 62500.) 

Dir. Vinton, irom the Committee on Ways and 
Meaus, reported back the deficiency bill with a 
recommendation that the House concur io the 
amendments of the Senate. ‘The bill was refer- 
red to the Committee of the Whole proforma, re- 
ported back, and the amendment ugreed to, aud 
thea the House adjourned. 


Saturday; January 20, 1849. 
The Senate did not sit to-day. 
House or Repagsgenrarives.—Extra pay 10 


` Officers and soldiers of the army in Adexico.—Mr. 
> Mobinson obtained leave to lutroduce a bill ex- 


planstory of the act giving extra, pay to the 
officers and soldiers of the late army in Mexico. 
Commissioners of Claims.—On motion of Mr. 
ell, ine House pi uceeded do the considera- 

tivo of tue bill to provide lor the settlement of 
chaims against the United States, in Committee ol 
the Whole. The several amendments proposeu 
were acted upon aud agreed io, —one ul which 


was fixing tne terms of the commissioners, as | 


joliows: Uf the commissioners first appointed 
under thts act, one shall hoid his otlice lor two 
years, one lor lour years, and one for six years; 
nud luey shall, al their bret meeting lor tue pur- 
pose ol organization, determine by lut their re- 
spective terus of service. lt was provided also 
tuat ali coutracts fur a share uf the claim was 
Bull und void, and that uo member of Congress, 
or ollicer uf any department of the Goverument 
mall be retained or employed as agent, ultor- 
ey, &c. | 

` Aner which the Committee rose reported pro- 
gress, uud the House adjourned. 


Monday, January 22, 1849. 
I Sanarz :—-Several communications were 


_ presented ,—among them, one irom the Seersta- 


dered to be printed. 

Anti Slavery Resolutions.— Vr. Dix presented 
the resolutions of the Legislature of New York, 
in opposition to the extension ‘of slavery to the 
territories of New Mexico and California, against 
the claim‘of Texas to the territory between the 
Nueces and Rio Grande, and for the suspension 
of the slave trade in the District of Columbia ; 
and moved that they be laid on the table. Agreed 
to. i: : 

Mr. Diz then moved that they be printed. 

Mr. Rusk thereupon rose and stuted that he 
would vote for the printing. The Legislature 
of New York was a respectable body, and had 
taken jurisdiction of the question of slavery and 
disposed of itsummarily. This right he would 
not question,—but the right to decide upon the 
boundary of Texas, he would question. The 
territory which the State of New York thus at- 
tempts to wrest from Texas, has cost her a ten 
years’ war and the lives of many of her brave 
und valuable Citizens. By such an outlay has 
this territory been acquired ; and, if Congress is 
cisposed to assert her claim to its jurisdiction 
over the adjustment of this question, he was 
prepared tu make it clear and manifest to any 
unprejudiced mind, that the Rio Grande was the 
wue boundary of Texas—that it rests upon as 
solid foundations, as clear and direct principles, 
as does the claim of New York to her own 
boundary. And itis a claim which Texas will 
only surrender, with the surrender of her exis- 
lence as a suvereign State of this Union. 

Mr. Yulee oppos ed the motion to print on the 
ground thut tbe language of the resulutions was 
insulting tothe Senate and the people of the 
South, as they declared the institution of siave- 
ry revolting to the spirit of the age. 

He was replied to by Mr. Dickinson, of New 
York, who defended the resolutions aod also by: 
Mr. Foote. 

Mr. Diz, of New York, also condemned Mr. 
Yulee's position. 

Mr. Mason, of Virginia, upheld the right of the 
New York Legislature to be heard. He was in 
favor of printing. i 

Mr. Rusk was surprised at the language of New 
York, as well as the course recommended in re- 
gard to the boundary of Texas. 


Mr. Yulee knew of but one rule in such a case 
and tuat was to repel insult, when offered by one 
State towards others of the confederacy. What- 
ever might be tue course of other Senators, that 
was the course he felt himself calied upon now 
to pursue. ‘The policy of the South, in permit- 
ling within tbeir its an institution which had 
su greatly conduced to their growth and prosper. 
ity, was deleuded. The altewpt to intruduce in- 
sulling and reprvachtul language into the reso- 
luuons ol States should now be met, to pre vent 
similar practices herealter. Aud his vote would 
be given in accordance with his judgwent, even 
thvugh it should be recorded alone. He would 
nol give his vote tu print resolutions of any State 
insuiting to the State which he represented. 

Mr. King said no wanu could regret more than 
he did ine debate which had taken place. The 
Senator from Florida. was entirely mistaken in 
the supposition that such lacguage had nut be- 
fore been used. He regretted tuat more tempe- 
rate lauguage was not always used, but he should 
Certainly vote for the printing. He believed that 
it would be productive of good rather than evil. 
The uniform practice of the Senate had been to 
treat with this respect the resuiutivos of a sove- 
reign State, 

Mr. Butler was for letting ‘the people of the 
South kuow fully tus coaracter of tue resolu- 
tions. l í. 

Mr. Berrien concurred with the Senator from 
Alavainu, tbat the unitorm practice had been to 
vider the printing. As io the doctrines of the 
Tesululivns, that was another question, which, 
bowever, opposed to them, this was not the pro- 
per time lo discuss. 

Mr. Yutee would never allow it to be supposed 
that be would give bis sauction to the prinuug ol 
such resolutions. 


Mr. Jefferson Davis concurred in the senti- 
ments expressed by the Senator from Florida, 
and should vote against the printing. ‘They were 
not bound to respect the Legislature of a sove- 
‘reign State, when that legislature refuses to re- 
spect itsclif. 


practice of this Senate to vote lor the duse mina 


Mr. Fispatrick, also, {elt himself bound by no. 


tion of documents calculated to influence the 
public mind—of resolutions from one portion of 
the Union disrespectful to the people of another. - 
He could not concur in the opinion that such re- 
sulutions as these should be spread throughout 
the slave States. He agreed with the Senator 
from Mississippi, [Mr. Jefferson Davis], that 
when a sovereign State ceases to respect herself, 
they were not bound to respect her. 

Mr. Niles, made a few remarks in favor of the 
printing, and inquired of the Senator from Flo- 
tida, [Mr. Yulee,} whether there were any facts 
in his possession which were likely to lead to a 
dissolution of the Union? i 5 

Me. Yulee repeated, at length, the views which 
he had previously expressed, and with much ear» 
nestness opposed the printing of the resolution 
as for the first time using language of gratuitous 
insult to the South, and calculated to eadanger 
the. permanency of the Union. 

Mr. Dickinson certainly should not have been 
disposed to vote for the resolutions, had he sup- 
posed that they were to dissulve the Uniun. 

Mr. Douglass cuntended that the language of 
the resolutions was not dissimilar to that which 
had been used before by no less than 15 other 
States. This was a question of which every State 
has a right io judge for itself, And no action 
which they would have here would either extend 
or restrict slavery. - — — 

There was a fundamental error in the resolu- 
tions in regard to the exteasion of slavery to ter- 
ritories now free.. No one advocated any such 
doctrine. It was that the people of the territo- 
rivs themselves, in establishing State govern- 
ments, should decide the question as they may 
deem fit. In this he thought there was an error 
in the resolutions. But they were not the first 
series of resolutions founded on error, our the 
first which had been ordered to be printed, from 
which he bad dissented. He should vote to print 
these resolutions, as he should for all others from 
a ‘sovereign State, from whichever side they 
might be presented. He was not prepared to 
depart from the usual practice. 

Mr. Downs objected to tue resolution, on the 
ground that there are fuels in them which will 
become part of the history of the country. As 
had been stated by the Senator froin Texas, (Mr. 
Rusk,) the memorial from New Mexico, pre- 
sented sometime since, had been got up and sent 
out thera, aod returned, and now adopted by the 
New York Legislature. He did not object to the 
opinions, but to the facts contained in them. In 
reply to the Senator from Connecticut, (Mr. 
Niles,) us to whether there are any facts in his 
possession which were likely to lead to a disso- 
lution of the Union, he would take it upon him- 
self to say there any facts which, if persisted in, 
would lead to such an event. I'here had been 
no infraction by the South of the rights of ihe 
North, and if the Union were dissolved by these 
constant aggressions of the North upon the 
South, tbe consequences would lie at the door of 
the North and not that of the South. The charac- 
ter*of these resolutions wus such that he would 
not vote for the printing, 

Mr. Foote said that inasmuch as there were 
Southern friends who had expressed an opinion 
opposed to the printing, he felt bound to state the 
grounds upon which he should give his vote. He 
should vote for the printing, merely because of 
the established usage ia such cases, but he de- 
sired it io be dstiuctly and empbatically un- 
derstood that by so doing he was not approving 
either the facts or the ductrinal views embraced 
in it. i 0 

Mr. Niles, in reference toa portion of Ma. 
Yulee’s remarks, denied that there were any 
combinations at the North against the rights of 
the South, or having for their object a dissolu- 
tion of the Union. Nor did he believe that there 
were any combinations to prevent the recovery 
of fugitive slaves. Heavy damages had been re- 
covered in Michigan against persons who had iu- 
terfered io prevent the due course of the law in 
tbe case of six slaves who had escaped into that 
State. 

He believed there was.never a time when pub- 
lic opinion was sounder at the North, or when 
there was a greater disinclination to meddle with 
the rights of the South. Waile they are ready | 
to contend for theii own rights, and the righis of 
the new territories, they were never more ready 
to discountenance any interference with the in- 
stitutious of the Southern States. He believed 
the Union was never safer or stronger! than it 18 
at the present time—never when the people 
were mare satisfied of ils importance, and of the 
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utter futility of all attempts to break it down. 
He discussed at some length the constitutional 
right of the slave-holder to pursue and recover 
his fugitive slave. ` 

Mr. Buller replied to Mr. Niles on this last 
point, and denied that any respect was paid in 
such cases by the Northern States to the rights 
of the South, and proceeded to point out the 
State enactments calculated io defeat all such ef- 
forts at recovers. . 

Mr. Dix and Mr. Cameron both stated that Mr. 
Butler was mistaken as to the existence of any 
saws of such a character in the States which they 
represented. ' 

Mr. Butler doubted whether even those who 
had now been speaking so strongly in favor of 
this constitutional right would be found, when a 
case shonid arise under their own eyes, using 
their efloris in support of those rights. He ar- 
gued atsome length the rights of the South to 
au equal participation in the benefits resulting 
from the acquisition of the new territories. 

‘The debate was further continued by Messrs. 
Dickinson, Downs, Felch, Butler, Baldwin and 
Metcalfe. 

Mr. Metcalfe said that this debate had reminded 
him of certain questions which had been pro- 
pounded to him, as to where Kentucky would be 
found on this question of slavery. Kentucky 
would.unite neither with the North, nor with the 
South, as such, but she would lay hold of both 
with an indescribable grasp, which she would 
never relinquish. He agreed with the Senator 
from Connecticut, (Mr. Niles,) that never was 
the Union of the States stronger than now. 
And he depreeated all allusions tu the possibility 
of such a thing as disunion—now when the ex- 
ample of this country was of so much import. 
ance to the struggling millions of Europe. He 
trusted they should hear no more of it, upon the 
mere qnestion of printing the resolutions of a 
State Legislature. „* „ 

The question on the printing was then taken 
by yeas and nays, and it was decided ia the alür- 
mative—45 to G—the nays being Messrs. Bor- 
land, Fitzpatrick, Downs, Jefferson Davis, Han- 
negan and Yulee. 

On motion, the Senate then, at 4 o'clock, ad- 
journed—having been engaged in the preceding 
discussion about three hours and a half. 


House or Representatives.—Op motion of 
Mr. Preston, the rules were suspended, to allow 
him to offer a resolution making the bills for the 
establishment of Territorial Governments in Cali- 
fornia and New Mexico, the special orders of 
the day for Tuesday next, the 30th inst., and for 
every day therealter, except Fridays and Satur- 
days, until disposed of. The resolution was 
agreed lo. 

On motion of Mr. Ha; minson, the bill provi- 
ding for the draining of the swamps in Louisiana, 
was made the special order for to-morrow. 

The Speaker laid before the House several ex- 
eculive communications, which were ordered to 
be printed. s 

'The bill from the Senate, providing for the pay- 
ment of interest on the claim of Alabawa against 
the general government, for advances made dur- 
ing the Florida war, was read the third time and 
passed, with an umendment. [The Senate to-day 
concurred in the amendment and so the bill is 
passed] i 

Mr. Flournoy moved a suspension of the rales 
to enable him (o introduce a bill, of which pre- 
vious notice had been given, to retrocede all that 
part of the District of Columbia not occupied by 
the public grounds aod public buildings to the 
State of Maryland, but the House refused to sus- 
pend the rules. 

Mr. Wilson presented the resolutions of the 
State of New Hauipshire, against the extension 
of slavery to Caliſorria and New Mexico, and 
against the slave trade in the District of Colum- 
bia, approving the vote in the House on Mr. 
Golt’s resolution. Laid on the tabie, and ordered 
to be printed. ö i 


Tuesday, January 23, 1549: 


IN Senate.—The Vice President laid before 
the Senate a communication from the Secretary 
of War, with a statement of the contracts of the 
Department during the past year. 

Memorials and petiiions were presented, [one 
by Mr. Upham, from citizens of the District of 
Columbia, praying that the slave trade may be 

rohibited therein; or that the coporations of 

ashington and Georgetown may be empowered 
to suppress it.) ' 

Mr. Bell offered a resolution, which was adop- 


Judge with writing letters against slavery, in fa- 
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ted, requesting the Secretary óf War to state 
what amount has been paid to the old settlers 
of the Cherokee Nation, under the treaty of 
1346. 

Mr. Dickinson presented a petition from ci. i- 
zens of New York, asking the government lo in- 
terfere for the release of American prisoners con- 
fined in the Island of Cuba, charged with politi- 
cal offences. He also submitted a resolution, 
which was considered by unanimous consent 
and agreed to, requesting the Secretary of State 
to enquire into the causes of the detention of 
said Americans, and to take measures for their 
immediate release. The petition and the reso- 
tion were referred to the Committee on Poreign 
Relations. - 

Mr. Johnson, of Louisiana, mtroduced a reso- 
lution of inquiry, as to the expediency of grant- 
ing peusions to all officers, non-commissioned of- 
ficers, musicians and privates, who have been or 
may be disbanded in the service. Adopted. 

Mr. Breese reported a bill to define the period 
of disability imposed upon certain bidders for 
inail contracts. ° 

Mr. King, agreeably to public noiice, . intro- 
duced a bill giving the right of way to the com- 
pany for constructing the Mobile and Ohio Rail- 
road through the State of Alabama. Some dis- 
cussion arose, and, on motion, the subject. wes 
informally laid aside. 

Mr. Foote asked leave to make a personal ex- 
planation in relation to the card published by 
Judge McLean in the National Intelligencer of 
this morning, referring to his (Mr. F.'s] attack 
upon Judge McLean, during a speech in the Se- 
nate a few days since, wherein be charged tbe 


motion of Mr. Pearce, the Vice President was 
authorized to fill the vacancy.. 


Hovsx or Representatives.—Several mo- 
tions io suspend the rules for various objects 
were negatived, when, 

On motion of Mr. Vinton, the House went 
into Committee of the Whole on the State of the 
Union, and resumed the consideration of the 
Civil and Diplomatic Appropriation Bill; Mr. 
Smith, of Indiana, in the Chair. 

The several amendments were disposed of in 
committee ; one in referenee lo mileage, having 
again led eto an animated debate, involving the 
accuracy of a recent statement by Mr. Greeley, 
in the New York Tribune, that he had not voted 
for certain books, or if he had, that he had done 
so under misapprehension. The amendment was 
ruled out of order by the Speaker, but the House © 
reversed that decision. Mr. Greeley explained, 
and Messrs. Hudson and Darling were called up 
by Mr. Edwards, and stated that Mr. Greeley, 
previous to the appearance of this recent article 
in the Tribune, had admitted to them that he 
did vote for these books, and had justified his 
vote thereon. 

The bill was reported to the House, and most 
of the amendments adopted in committee con- 
curred in. That, however, fixing the pay of 
members at $2,000 per annum, and theif mile- 
age atten cents. per mile, was rejected. The 
bill was then read the third lime and passed. 
Adjourned. 


Wednesday, January 24, 1849. 


In Senate.—Mr. Calhoun was again in his seat 
to-day, having nearly recovered from his recent 
indisposition. 

The civil and diplomatic appropriation bill 
was received from the House, read twice and 
referred. , . 

Mr. Buller from the judiciary committeee, 
made a report vn the memorial of Mr. O'Reilly, 
in reference to alleged. injustice, connected with 
his telegraph operations, done him by Judge 
Monroe, of the District Court of the United Stales 
in one of the Western districts. The report re- 
commends thattbe committee be discharged from 


vor of free soil, &c., for political effect. Mr. F. 
replied to the card, and reiterated his former 
charges against its author, during which Mr. 
King made an ineffectual allempt to gain the 
floor. When he had concluded — 

Mr. Corwin rose and said, that from the ap- 
peal which the Senator frown Mississippi had 
made on the former occasion, and the remark 
then apparently applied to himself that no one 
had, thought proper to rise here in bis defence—it 
might be supposed that there was a concurrence 
by him in the censure expressed. He had not 
risen then because he had not perceived, in all 
that the Senator had then said, the slightest im- 
putation upon Judge McLean. He had done 
uothing which he had not a perfect right to do— 
nothing inconsistent with his station asa Judge 
of the Supreme Court. He then proceeded, at 
considerable length, with a defence of Judge 
McLean’s course in matiers referred to by Mr.“ 
Foote, though without intending to express any 
opinion as to the correctness of the doctrines 
contained in the letters upon which the Sena- 
tor from Mississippi had so particularly com- 
mented. ` . 

Mr. F. then replied, at some length, to Mr. 
Corwin’s defence of Judge McLean, ane reitera- 
ung the charges before made, and arguing that 
the case of Judge McLean had not been*im- 
proved by the defence of the Senator from Ohio. 

On motion of Mr. Diz, the Senate then touk 
up the bill to admit, free of duly, certain arti- 
cies, the growth or production of Canada, condi- 
tionally, that similar articles, (ke growth or pro- 
duction of the United States, shall also be ad- 
mitted into Canada on the same terms. 

Mr. Dix i:eplied at length to the arguments 
of several Senators in opposition to ine bill, 
mode when it was before up for consideration. 

When Mr. Diz had concluded, Mr. Pearce 
rose and said, thut as (bis was the first argument 
which had been made i lavor of the bill, and 
there were some portions uf the’ remarks of the 
Senator from New York, which required a Te- 
ply, he moved that the bill be snforwally passed |. 
over, and it was so ordered. 

The deficiency Appropriation Bill was taken 
up, and the amendment by the House was agreed 
ta. So the bill was finally passed. | 

The bill, giving the right of way to the Mobile 
and Ohio Railroad, through Alabama, was called 
up a second lume dod passed. 

House Bill for the relief of Dan Drake Henrie 
was passed. 

Mr. Mason presented the credentials of Hon. 
A. P. Buller, re-elected to the Uniled States Se- 
nate from South Carolina for six yeare from the 
4ib Mareh next. ; 

The Vice President laid before the Senate the 
resignation of Hou. Sidney J. Breese as one of the 
Regents of the Smithsoman Institution, and, on 


was so ordered. 

Mr. Bright presented the resolutions of in- 
struction from the Legislature of Indiana, to her 
Senators and Representatives in Congress, against 
the pre-payment of postage on newspapers and 
for a reduction in the rates generally on the 
same. He remarked that his course here had 
been uniformly in accordanee with the sentiments 
of these instructions, and that the changes desir- 
ed were embraced in the Postage Bill now betore 
the Senate. 

The Senate took up a resolution, previously 
submitied by Mr. Yulee, instituting an inquiry in- 
to the expediency of reducing the present mini- 
mum price of the “ pine lands“ in lorida. 

Mr. Fulee said that these lands, in Florida 
and some other States, were of a distinct charac- 
ier, requiring a distinct classification, and can 
never ve sold at $1 25 per acre. I bey were not 
suited to agricultural purposes, and could only be 
made useful for stock raising and in the produc- 
tion of naval stores. If reduced to 50 cents per 
acre, they may be made advantageous to the Na- 
vy Department and increase the general wealth 
ol the country. 


solution so lar as to include all similar lands iu 
other States. 

The resol.tion as modified, was then agreed 
to. Š ` 

Mr. Houston presented a memorial from Tex- 
as, for the right of way. &c., for a Railroad from, 
the Rio Grande to the Pacific. 

Mr. Cameron, from the committee on printing 
reported in favor of printing 10, 000 extra copies 
ol the Patent Office Report, instead of 30, 000, as 
beretofore proposed. Agreed to. 

Ou motion of Mr. Johnson, of Maryland, the 
memorial of citizens of Maryland, against the 
small note” circulation of the District of Colum- 
bia, was ordered to be printed. 

On motion of Mr. Douglass, the Senate then 
took up tbe bill for the adinission of Califorvia 
as a State into the Uniou; and Mr. D., by per- 
ission, offered the substitute for the bill, of. 
which he had before given notice, (providing that 
the law shall go into effecton the 4in of July neat, 
that a Convention shall at once assembie and 
form 8 constitution, &c. &c.) l 

‘Mr. Turney offered an amendment tothe first 
section, 80 as to include within the limite of the 


the further consideration of the memorial, and it ~ 


After some debate, Mr. Yulee modified his re- | 
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new State th 


ia a circle of thirty miles from the office of pub- 
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— 
Annual Report of the Secretary of the Treasury |duced into the House of Representatives on the 
—in particular that part of it referring to the 13th December, entitled a bill to discourage 


tariff, to treasury notes, the purchase of the specdlation in the publie lands, and to secure 
homes thereon to actual settlers and cultivators.” 


loan, &c. 
The Committee then nn. and reported pro-| The bill was read, and referred to the Committee 
on the Public Lands. 5 


gress, Mr. Pollock, of Penn. , securing the floor 
for to-morrow. 
On motion, the House adjourned. 


e- whole of Upper California, in 
order to avoid the necessity of legislating for ‘a 
territorial government in regard to that portion 
not included by the bill. ö 

Mr. Foote also submitted his amendment to the 
bill—before reported. 

After considerable debate, the bill and amend- 
menu were referred to a select committe of 
seven. : 

Mr. Foote obtained leave, to have referred to 
the same committee an amendment which he 
was preparing. iN 

On motion of Mr. Niles, the prior orders were 
then postponed, and the Senate again took up 
the bill, to reduce the rates of postage and for 
othes purposes.” 

The amendment immediately Bending was 
that offered by Mr. Cameron, providing that 
new spapers shall circulate free of postage with- 


— 
Gorr's Rzsolurion.— The annexed abstract of 
the proceedings in the House of Representatives on 
the 10th inst., for which a very brief synbpsis Wa 


substituted, were prepared for publication at the re- such claimant shall not be the owner of any other 


land, and will swear that it is his intention to 
cultivate the land he describes in his claim. 
Sec. 2 The claimant shall have legal posses- 


sion for seyen years, within which ime he may 
purchase the land at 91 Q5 per acre. f 
Sec. 3. Under certain circumstances, any per- 
son who shall make affidavit that he or she fully 
intends to reside thereon, for life, shall receive 
a certificate entitling’ him, without limitation O 
time, to any sub-diyision of forty acres OF less, 
of land described in the warrant. The bilkpro- 
vides for lands held by married women, married 
men, widows, infants, &. 
Sec. 4. After the seven years, the whole or 
part of the land claimed by warrant, may revert 
to the United States, untess paid for or taken on 
certificate- l 
See. 5. No warrant or certificate shall issue to 
any person not of legal age nor 10 any idiob or 


in order, the motion to reconsider the vole by 
which the resolution of Mr. Golt, instructing the 
Committee for the District of Columbia, tO 
bring, in a pill providing for the abolishment 
of the ala ve trade therein, was passed. . 
Mr. Wentworth claimed the floor, and was 
about to proceed with some remarks when he 
was interrupted by a request to yield the floor 
for the purpose of allowing Mr. Stewart, of Michi 
gan and Mr. Lincoln, of Mass. to read certain 
amendments proposed to be offered to the reso- 
jution, in case the motion for reconsideration 
prevailed. The amendments were severaNy 
read; after which Mr. Wentworth renewed the 
motion previously made to lay the motion to re- 


lication. 
Mr. Allen, of Ohio, made a speech of great 
length, and characterized by his usual ability. 
He expressed very decided sentiments in favor 
of an untrammelled circulation of newspapers, 
dilating upon the peculiar and growing impor- 
tance of the public press, He was against the 
establishment of mail routes beyond the limits of 
the country, 88 proposed v the bill; and be- 
lieved that no authority existed for making con- 
tracts for the conveyance of the mail by ocean 
steamers. = 

Mr. Miles made a short speech, sustaining the 
bili, when, on motion, the Senate adjourned. - 


And the question being taken on Mr. Went. 
worth’s motion, the vote stood, 80 yeas, and 120 


Sec. 6. Persons applying for certificates, shall 
make an aſſida vit that they desire such land for 
occupation 5 and to all who do not do this the 
minimum price shall be five dollars. 
J. Provides for the punishment of perjury. - 
Sec. 8. All acts inconsistent with this are re- 


pealed. ` 


House or Representatives Among the re- 
aide was one submitted Dy Mr. Hunt, of New 
ork, Chairman of the Committee on Commeree, 
roviding for the extension of the Revenue Laws 
of the United States over Alta California. The 


nays. 5 i 
Phe question then recurred on the motion to 
reconsider, en Mr. Lane. addressed the 
House, declaring that so fur as the District was 
referred toas a part of Maryland, the foreign 
slave trade (as it was termed) had been abo- 
lished. One of the earliest enactments of the 
new State was a law prohibiting the slave trade. 
The great evil algo of increasing the slave popu- 
lation of the State by the introduction of slaves 
from other States was prohibited. The most 
stringent restrictions were imposed -upon ‘their 
introduction: under every circumstance, and the 
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INDIAN TenniTorT.—ÀA bill to provide for the 
organization of the Indian Territory west of the 
Mississippi River has been presented In the House 
of Re cesentatives, and read twice. The bill sets 
apart all the territory lying between th: Missouri 
and Platte Rivers east of Arkansas and Missouri. 
to be occupied exclusively by the various Indian 
tribes, and to be called The Indian Territory- 


third time withoot delay. Aller a few further 
remarks by Mr. H., explaining ibe necessity of 
its speedy passages the bill was read through. it 

rovides for the establishment of three ports o 


entry, and the appointment of three Collectors, 


the Revenue Laws in the Circuit Courts of Loui- 
giana or Oregon» . 

Mr. Hall, of Missouri, made a few pertinent 
remarks in opposition to the bill. At favored 
commercial and manufacturing men, and not the 

eople of California. First, let them give the 
Californians a government, and then it w 
time enough to send the Revenue Laws. 

Mr. Brown, of Miss., advocated the passage 
of the bill forthwith, aud pointed out its advan- 
tages. g 

Mr. Stephens. of Georgia, followed, and took 
bold ground against framing apy law or govern- 
ment for California. ‘That rich country was pot 
ours yet. Ii had not been paid for. He, for 

one, had given no vote recognizing Caliſornia as 


ours. . 
Mr. Morse, of Louisiana, made a few remarks 


in opposition to the bill. 
Mr. Root, of Ohio, replied to Mr. Morse, and 
spoke in opposition t0 ine bill. He wondered 
that the gentiemad from New York, who had re- 
orted the bill, (Mr. Hunt) should expect to get 
through Congress such a bni without having the 
Wilmot Proviso attached to il. He gave way to 
Mr. Hilliard, of Alabama, who proceeded i tra Di , 
an eloquent strain to Expres sentiments differ- nouncing the agitation of fanatics on the subject 
ing from those which had been expressed by the of the existence of slavery there. He believed 
gentleman (rom Georgia, (Mr. Stephens.) Cali- slavery to be a local institution, with which Con- 
fornia, he said, was DO 4reasure io be thrown ress bad no right to interfere. And, to an in- 
away. ‘Tranquillity, be said, would bo better lerrogatory question by Mr. Giddings— if he de- bas been taken by au Indian for gold, without 
preserved by the maintenance of generous feel- | CO! there—he replied | regard to size; and a half to one ounce of gold 
ings in all quarters, than by any indulgence in that bis views were well knows there and at|—saz 58 10 616— now considered the price of 
home. When the proper ume arrived, he was ajshirt, while from three to ten ounces is the price 


invective. 
ready to act, but would say he was opposed to | of a blanket. One hundred dollarsia day for seve- 


Some further debate of no interest ensued, aſ- , 
ter which Mr. Root resumed bis cemarks. He | leaning the decision of the matter to the free ral days in succession, Was and is considered a 


was decidedly in favor of improving California, t : common renumeratiog lor the labor of a gold- 
now we bad il. Mr. R. having concluded, the Mr. Sawyer condemned the agitation of the | digger, though few work over a month al a 


pill was referred to the Committee of the Whole, subject, and moved the previous dunn id which time, as the fatigue is very great- From July 10 
and ordered to be printed. | was eustained. The question of reconsideration | October, one haif of the gold hunters have been 
On motion of Mmr. Stephens, of Georgia, the was then taken, and announced to be yeas 119, i 
House then resolved itseif into Committee of the nays 81. ne 
Whole on the State of the Union, Mr. Toombs, | Ê motion by Mr. Bolis to lay the original re- 
ol Georgia, chairman, and proceeded to the con- solution on the table was lust, by a vote of yeas 


sideration of the Army Appropriation Bill. 94. nays 110. . 
Mr. Smart, of Me., here made a speech, treat- The subject was then laid over for the time, 


: iog especially of the question of slavery in the and the House adjourned. 


territories. 
Mr. Rockwell, of Conn’, followed, and occu- 


T 
pied an bour in reviewing and crhicuing the 


nis release hot a restoration to his old master, 
but his freedom, his emancipation. This was 
the law of Maryland ; and, he added, be was 
ready now, and always would be ready, to pro- 
hibit any where in this Union any other slave 
trade, than tbat which was involved in the re- 
cognition of slaves within & State as property. 


Mr. Me Lane was warm in his denunciation © the ; 
agitation of this question, said that he bad told | now Navy Agent of the United Slates, to the Sec- 


his people, thet looking at the origin of the | retary of State, dated at Monterey, November 16, 
movement here, and-at the objects of the agita- | 1848: 
toré-of it, he found it all in badds which were eae J 85 , 
not entitled certainly to command prima facie the The digging and washing for gold continues 
respect of the country. ry es to increase on the Sacramento placer, 80 far, as 
In continuation, Mc. McLane said he would not regards (he number of persons engaged in the 
vote lor a law probibiting the slave trade in the business, and the size and quantity of the metal 
District, as that would be tantamount to the abo- 
lition of slavery ; but, inasmuch as the laws of 
Maryland at the time the District was ‘coded, 
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CALIFORNIA Gorp.— Official Extract of o let 
ter. from Thomas O. Larkin Esq., late Consul, and 
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weighing irom one to two pounds, and have it 
from good authority that pieces bave been found 
weighing six.cen pounds. Indeed, 1 have heard 
of one specimen that weighed twenty-five pounds. 
There are many men at the placer, who in June 
last had not one hundred dollars, now in posses- 
sion of ſrom five to twealry thousand dollars, 
which they made by digging gold and trading 
with the Indians. „Several, 1 believe, bave made 
more. w : 

A common calico shirt, or even a silver dollar, 


thereto. f 
Mr. Smith, of Indiana, followed in a speech 


opposing slave trafic in the District, and de- 


pieces of one pound in weight, at 716 per troy 
ae l ounce for all the purposes of commerce ; but 
's LAND Bu. l. The following | those who are under the necessity of raising coir 


Mr. GREELEY 
%s bill, intro- io pay duties to the goveroment, are obliged ti 


is a condensation of Mr. Greeley 


= 
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accept from $10 to $11 per onnce. All the coin 
in California is likely to be locked up in the cus- 
tom-house, as the last tariff-of our Congress is 
in force here in regard to the receipt of money. 
Could you know the value of the California 
lacer as I know it, you would tbink you had 
en instrumental in obtaining a most splendid 
purchase for our country, to put no other con- 
siruction on the late treaty. 
The plac? is known to be two or three hun- 
` dred miles long; and as discoveries are constant- 
ly being made, it may prove 1,000 miles in length 
—in fact, itis, not counting the intermediate 
miles, yet unexplored. From five toten millions 
vf gold must be our export this and next year. 
How many more years this state of: things will 
continue, I cannot say. You may wonder why | 
continue my correspondence! I amswer, from 
habit, and your many remarks of the interest 


you take in my letters. - 


Extracts of letters from Commodore Thomas Ap 
Catesty Jones to the Secretary of the Navy, dated at 
Bay of Monterey, Cal., from on board of flag-ship 
Ohio, — 

[ No. 34 ] Oct. 25, 1848. 


Nothing, sir, can exceed the deplorable state 
of things in wll Upper California at this time, 
growing out of tLe maddening effects of the gold 

mania. I am sorry to say that even in this squad- 
ron some of the officers are a little tainted, and 
have manifested restlessness under mederate re- 
strictiuns imperiously demanded by the exigen- 
cies of the times, as you will perceive by the en- 
closed paper, addressed to three of the heute- 
nants. Jum, however, happy to say that J have 
not been disappointed in the good effects of the 
means employed to prevent desertion, and to 
maintain order in the squadron, as but one de- 
sertion has taken place since the rush of eight 
from this chip on tire evening of the 18th inst.; 
. god that the views and opinions of. the few ofi- 
cers who were skeptical as to the right or effica- 
cy of the. means employed to prevent offences 
aod to punish crime have undergone a most fa- 
vorable change, whereby | shall be enabled to 
keep on this coast until the whirlwind of anar- 
chy and confusion confounded is superseded by 
the establishment of some legal government po- 
tert enough to enforce law and to protect tifé 
and property, which at this time is in great jeo- 
pardy everywhere ouiside our bulwarks. 


[No. 35.] Nov. 1, 1848. 
By Lieutenant Lanman, who left here on the 
26th ult., in the ship “ izaak Walton,“ ſor the 
coast of Peru, where he expected tó intercept 
the Panama steamers, 1 forwarded several com- 
munications acquainting you with my movements 
up to tbat date, which 1 hope you will receive 
early, and that they may prove satisfactory, 
The enclosed extract from my fast letter (No. 
34) wall convey the unpleasant tidings of the 
_ utter prostration of all law and order in dur Ca- 
Mlornia possessions, brought about by the extra- 
ordinary developments ol gold in this vicinity. 


[No. 36.] Nov. 2, 1848. 


Sin: In my letter No. 24, from La Paz, | re- 
commended the retention on this coast of ail the 
cruising sbips of the Pacific squadron, and point- 


ed out how they could be kept in repair and 
manned without corn Cape Horn to 
he 


`~ 


the Allantic States. that secommenda- 
tion was made, 1 had no conception of the state 
of things in Upper Calitornia. For the pre- 
sent, and J fear lor years to come, it will be im- 
possible for the United States to mamlain any 
naval or military establishment in California ; as 
at present, no hope ef reward or fear of punish- 
ments sufficient to make binding any contract 
between wan and man upon the soil of Califor- 
nia. To send troops out here would be neediess, 
lor they would immediately desert. To show 
what chance there is for apprehending deserters, 
| enclose an adverti snt which has been wide- 
jy circulated fur a iertnight, but without bringe 
ing ina single deserter. Among the deserters 
from the squadron are some of the best petty 
officers and seaman, baving but few months to 
serve, and large balances due them, amounting in 
ibe aggregate to over fen thousand dollars. 
* 1 


There is a great deficiency of coin in the coun- 
try, and especially in the mines ; the traders, by 
taking advantage of the preasing necessity of the 
digger, nol uolrequenily compeiling him to sell 
his ounce of good gold tor a silver dollar; and it 
hus been bought, under like circumstances for 
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fifty cents per ounce, of Indians. To this state of 


dependence laboring miners sre now subjected. 


and must be until coin is more abundant. Duease, 
congestive and intermittent fever, is making great 
havoc among the diggers, as they are almost des- 
titute of food and raiment, and, for the most 
part, without houses of any kind to protect them 
from tbe inclement season now at hand. 

The commerce of this coast may be said to be 
entirely cut off by desertion. No sooner does a 
merchant ship arrive in any of the ports of Ca- 
lifornia, than all hands leave her; in some in- 
stances captain, cook, and all. At this moment, 
there are a number of merchant ships thus aben- 
doned at San Francisco, and such will be the 
fate of all that subsequently arrive. The master 
of the ship * Izaak Walton,” that brought stores 
for the squadron to this port, offered, without suc- 
cess, $50 per month to Callao, and thence 520 per 
month home, to disbanded volunteers, not seamen. 
We were obliged at last to supply him with four 
men whose terms of service were drawing to a 
close.“ This state of things is not confined to 
California alone. Oregon is fast depopulating ; 
her inhabitants pour into the gold diggings, and 
foreign residents and runaway sailors from the 
Sandwich Islands, are arriving by every vessel 


that approaches this coast. 
* - @ ® + s 


The following leller is from William Rich, 4. P. 
U. S. J., addressed to General Tuwson, P. M. U. 
S. ., and dated from Monterey, (California,) Oc- 
lober 23, 1848 : 


General :—] arrived-here om the 18th inst. from 
San Diego, and have paid the four companies of 
the Ist New York regiment in full, and they have 
all started for the gold mines. The three com- 
panies composing the commend of Lieutenant 
Colonel Burton are now bere, and will be mus- 
tered out to-day or lo-morrow, and paid by Major 
Hill immediately, aa the residents are extremely 
anxious to get rid of them: they have the place 
in their power. Nearly all the men of company 
„ F,” 3rd artillery have deserted. We have the 
Ohio, Warren, Dale, Lexington, and Southamp- 
ton in port, but they cannot land a mau, as they 
deseri as soan as they set foot on shore. Tne on- 
ly thing the ships could do in case of an outbreak, 
would be to fire upon the town. The volunteers 
at Santa Barbare, Los Angelos, &c., behaved 
very well—no murmuring or difficulties of any 
kind with them; they complained shat they were 
not allowed travelling allowance. 

The funds from Mazatlan have at last reached 
here: the amount is $130,000. Ii arrived very 
opportunely, as wo have expended nearly all we 
bad. The amount is a great deal more than will 
be required, as there are at present bul two com- 
panies in Caliſornia—one of lst dragoons, the 
other of 3d artillery; the latter reduced to a 
mere skeleton by desertion, aad the former in a 
fair Way to share the same fate. I should sup- 
pose 520, 000 would be sufficient io pay the pre- 
sent force (provided the companies are filled up) 
fur a year. Treasury notes are good for nothing 
now; bills on the United States could not be ne- 
gotiated on any terms. Gold dust can be pur- 
chased for eight or ten dollars the ounce, aud it 
is said to be worth 618 in the United States; con- 
sequently all remittances are made in it. 

Colonel Mason and most of the army officers 
are, at Fort Sutter. Commodore Jones thinks it 
would be very imprudent to bring the public 
funds on shore, except in such sums gs may ¥ 
required for immediate use. He does not like To 
leave a ship bere, ou account of the diftiçuity of 
keeping the men, > 8 1 

Tbe gold fever rages as bad as ever, and the 
quantity collected bas not diminished, but im- 
creased. Provisions, clothing, and all the nueces- 
saries of life, are at most exuroileol prices. 

Living was always expensive io tais country, 


but now it passes all reazoo—board four dollars 


per day, washing five to six dollars per dozen. 
Merchants’ clerka are receiving from §1,38UU to 
$3,000 per annum salary! Whut the government 
will do for civil officers, I do not kuuw. Bala- 
ries will have to correspond with the times. Tne 
pey of governors, judges, &c., as allowed in the 
nited States, will hardly compare with that paid 
to salesmen and shop clerks here. l 
I am, sir, respectiully, your obedient servant, 
WILLIAM RICH, A. P. U.S. A. 
Gen. N. Towson, Paymaster General U. S. A., 
Washington, D. C. 
* Our ahipe are all short of their complements ; the 
Ohio 145 ahorre We can spate uo more io our wer: 
chanunen. 


interest 26,027 64 
Balance of note to Wes- 
tern Railroad Corpo- 
rauon 16,106 03 
Rolls and warrants of 
fecent dute unpaid ~ 1,815 64 
| — — 1,035,949 36 
Leaving a balance in favor of the 
State o $612,794 64 
To this should be added cash on 
hand, January 1, 1849 11,900 00 
Making . $624,094 64 
Nothing has océ@trred to render it probable, 


last year amount to mote en 90,000 dollere, 


Ehe States. 


Massacuosetts.—Legislature.—-On the 9th inst., 
the joint Committee to count the voles for Gove- 
nor and Lieutenant Governor made report, as 
follows: 


Governor. Lieut. Governor. 
Total No. votes 124.055 Total No. votes 124.087 
Majority 62 028 Majority 62,044 
G. N. Briggs had 61,640 John Reed had 61,361 
S. C. Philips 36 011 John Mills 35,801 
C. Cushing 25,343 H. W. Cushman 26,670 
F. Robinson 475 H. W. Cushing 92 
All others 606 All others 163 


Neither of the candidates for Governor or 
„ having a majority of the 
whole number of votes given, the House of Ro- 
presentatives, in conformity to the Constitution, 
selected George N. Briggs and Stephen C. Phil- 
lips as the Constitutional candidates for Gover- 
nor, and John Reed and John Mills as the Con- 
stitutional candidates for Lieutenant Governor, 
and appointed a Committee to communicate the 
result to the Senate. 

The Senate thereupon elected George N. 
Briggs, as Governor, and John Reed, as Lieue 
tenant Governor, having received the whole 
number of votes present. 

Ebenezer Bradbury, of Newburyport, was cho- 
sen on the loch inst., Treasurer and Receiver 
General, and William B. Calhoun, re-elected Se- 
cretary of the Commonwealth. Aad, on the 
same day, the Governor delivered his address to 
the two Houses assembled in Convention, from 
which we make'the following extracts: 

Exordium.—In 1780, the Coustuuuon, under 
whicb we have assembled, and which we bare 
sworn to support, was adopted by the people of 
ihis Commonwealth. ‘The first Jsegistature as- 
sembled in October of that year. Bi ce that 
ume sixty-nine successive bodies of men, ciothed 
wiih the power of making laws, have met to de- 
liberate and à01 for the public good. More than 
filty of those legislative councils have assembled 
in this time-honored ball. Under the principles 
of this Consutution, which was one of the oar- 
liest adopted in our family of sister republics, 
and under the broad agis of the North American 
Union, her people have been’prosperous and hap- 
py. All houor to those true and patriviic men, 
who made our frame of government, and to those 
who, froin time to time since ity establishment, 
have exercised the powers conferred by it, upon 
its different departments ! 

Finances.—The receipts into the Treasury. the last 
ye r, including $6,134 77 on hand Jan. 1, 1843, and 
$45,500 fur the Western Railroad stock suld, amoun- 
led to l $560,029 56 
And the expenditures tọ 513,674 97 


Leaving a balance; on ist Jan., 1849, of 511,351 59 


The resuurces of the Commonwealth, on the 
Ist day of January, consisted of: 


P 

10,000 abares of Western Railroad , 

Stock, (old) $1,000,000 00 

134 do do do (new) 13,400_00 
Dividends due Isi January, on 11,764 

shares Wesiern Railroad stuek 47,056 00 7 
Value of 10,000 sharea, abovo coat, 50. 000 00 
House in Haacock street, No. 12 12,500.00 
Notes tur land in. Maine 1,783 00 
Souih Boston Assuciation shares 1,500 00 
Western Railroa Stock Sinking Fund 525,500 00 


Makinz 91,651,744 00 
The debt of the Commonwealth is fur— 


Western Railroad ecrip 8995, 000 00 
‘lempurary loans and 


that the State will ever de called upon to pay 
any of the liabilities which it has heretofore as- 
sumed for certain railroad corporations. 

Pauper System.—The rolls of accounts for the 


~ 


stale paupers. 
pense demands of the Legislature the considera- 


tion of a remedy against its continusnee. ‘The 
most obvious remedy-seems to be, to transfer the 
cherge, for the maintenance of this class of pau- 
pers, from the State, to the several towns in 
‘which they may become chargeable. Ii cannot 
be doubted, that, if the towns, instead of the 
State, had te psy for their support, tbe annual 
amount would be very considerably reduced. 
Whilst the really necessitous and sulle ring poor 
would not be neglected, the undeserving and the 
idie would be more likely tu be turned away. 
. The question of settlement, which makes a 
town liable for the support of a pauper, is an ar- 
bitrary one, depending upon statute law. if the 
„ Subject was to Oe discussed de novo, 1t would not 
teem tobe a self-evident proposition, that, for any 
one of the reasons set forth in the statute, a town 
should be made liable for the support of a family 
of paupers, whose grandfatber happened to come 
~ within any of the conditions for gaining a settle- 
ment within the town, though ail the paupers 
muy have been born in another town, when, il 
that grand-parent had not come within those con- 
ditions, they would have been chargeable upon 
the State. I is a subject entirely for your con- 
sweration, and ita importance calls for careful 
dyscussion aud-deliberatiun. 


In noticing the increase of expenditure last 
year of $23,000 over that of the preceding year 
on account of the protracted session of the Le- 
gislature, the Governor expresses the hope that 
this cause of increased expenditure will not again 
occur, at least during the present century. Ihe 
present low state of the Militia system is noticed, 
and the attention of the Legislature called to it. 
The Judiciary system needs some revision, and 
an increase of the salaries of the Judges of the 
Courts of Common Pleas is recommended, so as 
to secure the permanent services of able, upright, 
and competent men in that branch of the judicial 


department. 

Deaf and Dumb, Blind, and Insane I:.stilutes.— 
The various public institutions which are wholly, 
or in part, under the direction and patronage of 
the Stale, are successiully fulfilling the purposes 

- ot their creation, dispensing benehts end happi- 
' Deas to the objects of their care, and ref: oung 
, Credit upou the Commonwealth. 
‘Phat sympathy and du, which, by the provi- 
sions of our jaws, are extended to tbose uuloriu- 
nate oues, from whom, by the ordivance of an in- 
acrulable Providence, the music af sound and the 
beauties of light are shut oul, and to the-still 
more afiicied ones, who ase bv relt of reason, are 
in beruopy wilh the spirt of be age, aud well 

catculated to evoke the Dlessings of Heaven up- 
-on a peuple who cheerlully lurunh the means 
efor their contiuuance. ` 

Under tbe Resolves passed on the eighth day 

. Of diay 1848, cencerping traming aud teaching. 
idiots, arravgemenuts have been made with Dr. 
Howe, the Principal of the Perkins Inatuuuon 
and Siassachusctis Asyiom jor the Bliud, fur re- 
ceiving aud teaching teu idiot children, accord- 
ing tu the terus of those Resolves. Inu new 
expericoent iu our counlry, lor elevaling aud im- 
proving, another class ol depressed aod heglecied 
icjlow beings is ju progress. II it succeeds, and 

mere aro eucourutziutg judications that il way, 
bumensty will gain anetber trophy by ip labors 
Oi the distinguished philsutbhropiet at the bead of 
ibat snatitutidn, whose patient aud unceasing el- 
duris euabled him lo comu.unicale, lo the uark- 
ened intetlect ol that iuleresting prodigy of bu- 
mau nulure, Laura Bridgman, he Ueugqures ol 
justsuctiun and knowledge, unaried by light, or 
sound, or speech. 


State Prison.—The deficit in the receiots of the 
last year to cover the expenses, is about $4,UUU 
‘Lhe administration of its aflairs is pronounced to 
be carelul, however, and judicious, as heretofore. 


Reform in the Penal Code. — The subject ot 

pai jaws bas occupied very much of ine · public 
attention of ale, iu our Own, aud in other cuuu- 
tries. ‘J he discussions upon it have led io their 
emetiormtion in must civinzed and Christian 
iatea. ‘Ibe reformation of ufeaders, as one 
ol the ends of punishment, has entered more intu 
modern, au u did ulo more aucient, codes ol 
penal jurisprudence. ‘Tne nguber of capital 
vile. Cee bus been greatly reduced, and, in sume 
toverumenu, capiial punisiumenis bave been ub- 
srogated. in our owa Commonwealth, the nam- 


r cy.“ , 


of the Legislature to-this subject, and recom- 
mended the.propriety of abolishing the-punish- 
ment of death, except in cases of wilſul murder. 


It seems to me, that the reasons for such an al- 


(eration of our penal laws sre every year gain- 
ing strength. Evidently, there is a strong cur- 
rent. of public sentiment running in that direc- 
tion. That bias in the public mind has produced, 
and i» producing, a great deal of embarrassment 
in the criminal proceedings in our courts of Jus- 
uce, manifesting itself in disagreements of juries, 
and, sot unſrequenily, in the acquittal of persons 
charged with capital offences, when they- would 
probably have been convicted, if the penalty, fol- 
Jowing conviction, had been less severe. I aa 
salisfied, that such a change in existing laws as 
will make only murder in the first degree pun- 
ishable with death, and subject the other crimes, 
now made cepital, to imprisonment for a long 
term of years, or fpr- life, would meet with the 
public approbation, lead to the more certain 
punishment of crimes, and increase the sa‘ety 
of the community. - ane 

Stele Reform School.—Qn the first day of No- 
vember last, the “ buildings of the State Reform 
School,” at Westborough, in the county of Wor- 
cester, were prepared aud ready for occupan- 
Since they were opened, twenty-three 
boys have been received, and placed under the 
care of the superintendent, Those buildings are 
erected on e term containing about two hundred 
acres of valuable land, which was purchased for 
the purpose by the money of some generous and 
uokuown donur. They are tasteful in their style 
of architecture, well and permanently construc- 
ted. When finished, there will be room for 
three hundred boys; at present, but one hundred 
can be accommodated. Stahding upon a pleasant 
eminence, they overlook a beautilul lake, which 
is embraced within the limits of the farm. The 
object of this noble institution is entirely for tbe 
instruction and reformation of juvenile offenders. 
So far as 1 am informed, it is the first institu- 
uon upon this continent, established exclusively 
by a State, for the reclamation of its erring ehil- 
dren. 
By the provisions of the law under which this 
school has been established, ‘* When any boy un- 
der the age of sixteen years, shall be convicted 
of any oflence known to the laws of ibis Com- 
mon wealth, and punishable by imprisonment, 
other tban such as may be punisbed by imprison- 
ment for life, the court, or justice, ag the case 
may be, before whom such conviction shail be 
had, may, al iheir discretion, sentence such boy 
to the State Reform School, or to such punish- 
ment as is now provided by law for the same 
oflence ; and, if the sentence shali be to the Siate 
Retorm School, then it shail be in the alteruattve, 
lo the State Refurm School, or to such punish- 
ment as would bave been awarded, if this act 
hed nut been passed.” The trustees uf the school 
may either celuse to receive a boy eeut there 
under the sentence of the court, or, after he has 
been received, for causes set forth in the act, 
order bim to de committed to prison aceording 
to the terms of the alternative sentence of the 
court. Ihe trustees are also empowered lo 
bind out soy boys committed to their charge, 
lor any time during the period for which they 
aball have been committed, as apprentices or 
servants, to any iubabilants of this Common - 
wealth.” „ Aud whenever any boy shall be dis- 
charged, by the expiration of bis term of com- 
mitment, or as leiormed, or as having arrived 
at tbe age of twenty-one years, such discharge 
shail be a full and complete release from ali pe- 
nalties and disabilities, which may hate been 
ereated by his sentence.“ It is made the duty 
of ** the trustees to cause the boys under their 
charge to be instructed in piety and morality, 
and in such branches of useful knowledge as 
shell be adapted to their age and capacity ;” 
* they shal) also instruct them in some regular 
course of labor, either mechanical, manutactu- 
ring, agricultural, or horticultural ;” also, tuch 
other arts and trades as mey seem lo them besl 
aus pied to secure the reformation, amendment, 
aud ſuture benefit of the boys.“ l 

Belore the pussage of this law, stamped with 
the impress of benevolence, the courts, betore 
whom voys of ine most lender age were convict- 
ed of crimes, were compelled to send them either 
to prison, or to the House of Correction, io either 
case, to be further corrupted, by coming in con 
tact with men fumiliar with atrocities, sad har- 
dened in guilt. By the provisions of this law, 


escape from utter ruio. Many of these boys be- 
long to families, whese homes are the gloomy 
abodes of dissipation, vice, and impurity, and tq 
parents, in whose bosoms intemperance and crime 
have choked the voice of nature. Others, with» 
out parents, or homes, spend their days in the 
midst of temptations, and their nights in prow- 
ling about the lanes and streets, or in the com- 
mission of petty offences, which, if not detected 
and, punished, will be the sure precursors of 
more. aggravated transgressions. From these 
hot-bede of sin, in which all their young faculties 
have been forced to an unnatural developement 
tor evil, these miserable children are restued by 
the sentence of the courts, transferred to the nur- 
sery of instruction, industry and virtue, placed 
under the discipline and care of faithful end 
kind teachers, at the expiration of their time of 
commitment, to go out wilhout the legal stamp 
of guilt upon them, and, in the language of the 
law, which thus deals with them, with the op- 
portunity of becoming intelligent, moral, useful 
and happy citizens of this Commonwesith.” By 
the blessing of Heaven, may this experiment of 
the Commonwealth, to reform and benefit these 
Juvenile delinquents, be successful! Tuat liberal 
benefactor, whose munificent char.ty, of more 
than twenty-two thousand dollars, has so emi- 
nently contributed to the establishment of this 
institution, is entitled to, and will receive, the 
thanks of his fellow-citizens, and the lasting 
gratitude of those who will reap the fruits of bis 
benefaction. : 

Education.—The cause of education, and com- 
mon schools, is steadily advancing, with the 
other pursuits and interests of the Commun- 
wealth. The importance and magnitude of this 
chuse cannot be overrated. Sad indeed would 
be the day, wien the busy, teeming population 
of Massachusetts should neglect the moral and 
intellectual education of their children, and when 
schoal houses and churehes shall cease to be the 
objects-of their affection and solicitude. As well 
might the husbandman, in opening spring. pul up 
his fences, repair and paint his buildings, set out 
his -shade-trees, and ornament his pleasure- 
grounds, but utterly neglect to prepare the earth, 
and put in the seed for the crops. The delusion 
would not be greater, nor the ultimate conse» 
quences baif so disastrous, as for parents and 
legislators to neglect to provide the most am- 
ple means within their power, for the moral and 
intellectual culture of tbe immortal minds of the 
children committed to their care. If the far- 
mer carelessly leu the spring-time pass, without 
committing the seed to tbe earth, the opportunity 
of receiving a harvest is lost for the whole year. 
The error cannot le repaired. After that tbe 
genial showers and warmth are nothing to that 
sluggard husbandman, and the ripening sua of 
autumn shines uf on him iff vain. If those, to 
whom is committed the care of he young, per- 
mii the spring-time of ehildhood and youth to 
pass sway, without sowing the seeds of know- 
ledge and virtue in their tender minds, the op- 
portunity will be forever lost. A manhood of 
ignorance aud vies, and an old age. of hopeless 
desolation, will be the consequeoce. The his- 
tory of Massachusetts, from tpe days of the Pil- 
grims to the present lime, repels the idea, Wat 
her government, or people are chargeable with 
the madness and folly of neglecting the educa- 
tion of their children. In the report of tbe 
Board of Education for 1848, tbe most conrinc- 
ing proof is furnished, tbat, within the last 
twelve years, the influence of the Board, the ac- 
uon of the Normal Schools, aod the services of 
their Seccetary, have given an impulse to popu- 
lar education, the muat gratifying toils friends and 
beneficial to tbe public. During that time, there 
has been a gradual increase of the proportion of 
the whole number of children in ine Common- 
wealth, who attend schools, the annual amount 
appropriated for the support of common schools 
bas been doubled, end more thao two millions 
of dollars have been expended in school districts, 
for repairing oad builuing school houses. These 
are cheering and important facts, and they cleare 
ly indicate tbe increasing interest which the 
people take in tbe sacred cause of education. 

lu bringing this subject o your attention, It 
cannot be necessary fur me to press upon your 
consideration, the weighty and indespensable ob- 
ligetions, which rest upon every public officer in 
tne Commonwealtb, io use his persunal indueuce, 
and bis olfic:al power, fur the support aud prose 
perity of a cause, the success of which involves 
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all that is respectable, great and glorious, in the 
character of the State, and all that is useful and 
desirable in the present and future condition of 
her people. f 
Slavery Question.—By the treaty, recently con- 
cluded between the United States and. the Re- 
public of Mexico, a large extent of territory was 
ceded to this country. This new and almost 
boundless acquisition bas raised . a question of 
vast interest to the whole Union, to freedom and 
humanity. Shall the institution of slavery be 
extended over this new territory, or shall it re- 
main, as it now 10, free? This is a sectional 
question, srraying the people of the slave states 
un the one side, and the people of the free states 
on the other. Though there may be exceptions 
to the universality of this local division, it is 30 
much 80, as to invest the question with all the im- 
portance which belongs to that class of subjects. 
It should be met with kindness, candor, and firm- 
ness. Reason is not aided by passion, or truth 
by violence. Massachusetts occupies no equivo- 
cal position upon this subject. From the first 
‘intimation, that it was the purpose of those who 
conducted the affairs of the general government, 
to obtain (rom Mexico, by conquest or by treaty, 
any port of her territory, the people of Massa- 
chusetts, in every form by which their views 
could be properly expressed, have declared their 
opposition to adi such designs, and avowed their 
unalterable determipation, W such designs should 
be carried mto eflect, to resist, by every legal and 
constitutional means within their power, the ex- 
tension of slavery over the whole, or any part, of 
the territory, that might be thus acquired. 

The executive communications to the Legisia- 
ture, and the official proceedings of that body for 
several years past, will show what have been the 
opinions of her State government on this subject. 
And the uniform, firm, and consistent course of 
her delegation, in both branches of Congress, 
during the same period of time, will show now 
entirely they have barmonized in opinon with the 
different brunches of their gouvernment at home. 
No one can doubt, l think, that the course ol 
their public functionaries ut home, and in Con- 
gress, has truly reflected the views of the people 
of the Commonwealth. | 

Now thata vast domain has been added to the 
Republic, and the exciting question which the 
friends of ns acquisition knew must be met, if 
they carried. oui their purpose, has come upon us, 
it becomes us to Maintain Our position wilb un- 
flinching- firmness, and with eutire respect for 
those who may differ from us, and witb the de- 
termination never to violate the constitutional 
rights of any sitter state. Seven new slave 
states have been admilted into the Union, formed 
out of territories which did not belong to the 
United States, at (be time of the adoption of the 
Constitution. The territories out of which those 
states have been formed, were acquired, accord- 
ing to the opinion of Mr. Jeflerson, under w hose 
administration the first purchase was made, and 
of other eminent statesmen, without being au- 
thorized by the Constitution. Tue Constitution 
never could have been adopted with such a pow- 
er expressed in it. It is now more than inti- 
mated, that the exclusion of slavery {rom the 
free territory recently obtained from Mexico, 
would endanger the Union. This intimation 
comes frum that section of the country, where 
the number of slave states hus been already in- 
creased from six to filleen. Indications not to 
be misunderstood authorize the belief, that the 
people of the free states have resolved, that 
dla very is not to be extended over any territory 
belonging to the Union where it does not now 
exist. Jt is gratilying to know, thal, among 
those who lake this ground, there ure many who 
lent their is fluence, aud gave their suppori, to 
measures which led to the acquisition uf new 
terr.tory, and have brought the present question 
before the country, 

Of the propriety and constitutionality of the 
action of Congress to prohibit the extension ol 
slavery over the territory of the United States, 
and its existence in the States wich may be 
jormed out of such territory, we have tbe bright 
and noble example set by ine sages of the Re- 
public, in the passage of the ordinance of 1737, 
vy which slavery and involuntary servitude were 
furever excluded from the territory uorth west of 
the Ohio Raver. The wisdom of that ordinance 
ja justitied by. the rising and brilliant destiny of 
the five tree States now covering the broad and 
rich domain over which ite beneficent provisions 
ure extended forever. The freedom aud prospe- 
rity of these States will be enduring testimoniala 


of the far-seeing patriotism of those statesmen, 


who, without regard to personal or local inte- 
rests, originated and consummated that illus- 
trious act. The first mover of that ordinance 
was Thomas Jefferson, of Virginia, and il was 
finally passed, with the concorrence of a large 
majority of the slaveholding States. The great 
principles which it proclaimed have been sanc- 
tioned by nearly every President and every Con- 
gress since the adoption of the Federal Constitu- 
tion. Congress, at its last session, and the pie- 
sent Chief Magistrate of the United States, up- 
held its constitutional validity, by ingraſting its 
provisions upon the act creating the territorial 
government of Oregon.. Should Congress, at the 
present session, fail to extend it over the whole 
of the newly acquired territory, their immediate 
successors will have it to do; and to the Presi- 
dent elect will belong the honor of carrying out 
the principles of Washington and the early Pre- 
sidents, whose example he has avowed his in- 
tention of following, by giving to it the sanction 
of his official approval. The first political sen- 
timent in the heart of the people of this Repub- 
lic, is that of undying attachment to the Union; 
and, with that, is the settled and resolute pur- 
pose of maintaining, in all its parts, the Consti- 
tution under which that Union is cemented, and 
has become powerful and glorious. But so deep 
and universal is the convict‘on of the injustice 
and inhumanity of slavery, that no one thing 
would have a stronger tendency to shake the in- 
tegrity of the Union itself, or to render the exis- 
ting institution of slavery where it is, insecure, 
than a determined effort by ils friends, to give 
it perpetuity by extending the area of ils exis- 
lence. 

The Union.—Since the recognition of the in- 
dependence of the Ahirleen United Cotonies, by 
the parent government ol England, the world has 
louked on with intense interest lo witness the re- 
sult of the experiment of self-government by the 
people ol this North American Union. Has that 


systems in Europe have said, and do now say, 
that the tendencies to excitements and agilations 
among the inasses under free institutions, are 20 
great, that there is nu sufficient security to per- 
sons and property ; that our form of government 
is not strong enough to secure the safety of its 
citizens, and to protect itself from violence and 
decay. On the contrary, we believe it to be 
the strongest government on earth. le belongs 
to the people, was formed by them, and they 
will sustain it wilh a heartiness unknown to the 
monarchies a: d despotisms of the Old World. 
The Constitution of the United States is sixty 
years old. Jt was formed and adopted by the 
people of thirteen separate and independent 
Siaies. The number uf States now under its 
authority is thirty. Whilst it confers certain 
enumerated powers upon the national govern- 
ment, and mazes thal government, within the 
sphere of its powers, supreme, the stale govern- 
ments within their spheres, are as distinct 
and independent, as though no general, national 
government exisied. During that sixty years, 
there has been but one instance, in which a 
State, or the people of a State, have so far resis- 
ted the laws cf tue Union as to require the pow- 
er of the Union to enlorce obedience to those 
laws. In that case, obedience was secured with- 
out the conflict of arms, or the shedding of blood. 
During the same period of time, wfth one ex- 
ception, there has been, among the thirty States 
which pow constitute the Union, no insurrection 
or defiance of the Jaws of any State, by its citi- 
zens, which required the military power to put 
n down. In all that time, embracing a period 
nearly equal to that which belongs to two gene- 
rations of men, no cilizens, either under the 
laws of the general or State governments, has 
been subjected lo the furteiture ol his estate, or 
been put to death for any political offence. There 
t. a ve been occasions when party cuntes's have 
been warm aud animated, and when great ex- 
citement has agitated the public mind. But the 
parties to these excitements, whether in regard 
to state or national affairs, have stopped shurt of 
violence, and bowed io submission to the laws 
and constitutions of the land. All political con- 
tests for power have been settled by the silent, 
peaceful, but resistless authority of the ballot- 
box,—ao authority as omnipotent, for the pur- 
poses and (ime prescribed tur its operation, by 
ibe Constitution under which it is exercised, as 
the voice of late. For sixty years, the bayonet 
oc the sword has nerep been suised to enforce ils 
decree. On the seventh day of November, 


experiment succeeded? The iriends of the old 


1848, three millions of voters, dispersed through- 
out these thirty States, which, with their terri- 
tories, cover an area nearly as large as the 
whole -of Europe, went to the polls under the 
regulations of the local laws of the several 
States, and, between the rising and the setting 
sun, elected a Chief Magistrate of the Republic 
for four years. That election changed the ad- 
ministration of the government of the Union, 
having, at its disposal, a hundred thousand offi- 
ces, and the annual expenditure of forly millions 
of dollars, from the hands of one party into the 
hands of another. Yet, in three days, through 
the agency of electricily, the result was known 
from one extremity of the Union to the other, 
and that public mind, so recently agitated like the 
billows of the ocean, was as quiet und as 
calm as though no election had been held, 
and the power of a mighty Republic had not 
changed hands. When, before, has the world 
beheld such a spectacle! 

What have been the mutations and changes of 
the dynasties of Europe during these sixty years, 
and what the condition of their subjects? Is 
there one of them which has not waded through 
the blood of a revolution, or been rent and tosan 
by intestine convulsions? What a vast amount 
of private property bas been- confiscated, and 
what a multitude of men have languished in 
hopeless banishment, or in gloomy prisona, or 
have been brought to the block, for State offeu- 
ces, committed against laws which they had no 
voice in makmg. and against rulers who swayed 
the sceptre over millions of unwilling and dis- 
contented subjects! Atthis moment, the govern- 
ments of Europe have a standing army of more 
than two millions of men to enforce obedience to 
their laws. 

The question agaio returns, in which country, 
among the monarchies and despotisms of Europe, 
or among the free republics of North Awerica, 
are property, liberty and liſe the most secure? 
Let history reply. 


The following, addressed particularly to the gen- 
tlemen of the Senate and House of Representatives, 
closes the address : 


To you is committed, for the time being, the 
character of the Commonwealth, whose legisla- 
lors you ate. Judicious legislation is an efficient 
means of advancing the interests of ber citizens 
at home, and of gaining the respect of ber sister 
States, and of wise agd good men all over the 
world. I know it will be your pleasure to do 
any thing in your power to accomplish an object 
so worthy of the places which you fill, aod of 
the constituents who have invested you with 
authority. We are elected to the offices which 
we hold by the votes of our felluw-cilizens, or- 
ganized into political parties. But bere we have 
but one party to serve, and that is the whole 
Commonwealth. That public officer best serves 
his party, who serves the Commonwealth the 
best. Our duty, as magistrates and legislators, 
18 so impressively set forth in that Constitution, 
which, before Heaven and in the presence of 
our ſellow citizens, we have taken upon our- 
selves the obligation to obey, that it is useful 
and proper often to recur to its suggestions and 
instructions. That instrument declares, that it 
shall be the duty of legislatures and magistrates, 
in all future periods of this Commonwealth, to 
cherish the interests of literature aod the sci- 
ences, aud all seminaries of them, especially the 
University at Cambridge, public schools, and 
grammar schools, in the towns; to encourage 
private societies and public instnutions, rewards 
and immunities for the promotion of agriculture, 
arts and sciences, commerce, trades, manufac- 
tures, and a natural history of the country ; to 
countenance and inculcate the principles of bu- 
manity and general benevolence, public and pri- 
vate charity, industry and frugality, honesty aad 
punctuality in all their dealings, sincerity, good 
humor, and all social affections aud generous 
sentiments among the people.“ 

li is the duty of all those entrusted with the 
high-functions of making laws, to guard against 
ali unwise and unnecessary legislation. The Com- 
monwealth should be protected from the ex pen · 
diture of the public money for extravagant or 
questionable purposes. But, for advancing the 
lofty, beneficent, and virtuous objects, enjoined 
upon ber legislators and magistrates, in the lan- 
guage of the Constitution which 1 have read, I 
would see her make appropriations with the li- 
berality of a wise and muntficent parent for the 
children that he loves. Guided by; wiscom from 
above, may the result of your deliberations meet 
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the approbation of your constituents, | and be | 8th of March, 1847, by this body, we do consider 
beneficial to the Commonwealth ! said resolutions as founded in truth, consonant 


Vinomia Stavery Resoivrions.—The debate with the Constitution, and conducive to its preser- 
upon the resolutions reported by the Joint Com- Seance aren cd debe ee 
mitiee of the Legislature, upon the subject of | as follows: J ’ 
ey ike ak 1 An 1 at a Á Resolutions relative to the prohibition by the Con 

nst., whe ey were adop in : à . 
both branches, — by a vole of 27 to 3, in the Se- 2 fe the 1 States Y 1 i a seh 
nate (Messrs, Thompson, Kinney, and Rogers, in| March nig 847 y conquest or treaty.—[Adop 
(Meek. Wea ) mgr gla p ra sh a „o 1. Be it Resolved unanimously, by the General 
Price Welton, Worthington e T e Assembly of Virginia, That the Government of the 
s00 Haris 85 Loudon 7 Beard Clendenin and United States has no control, directly or indirectly, 
Turner, in ihernegauive:) , i mediately or immediately, over the eee 

A resolution was introdéced. into the ‘House, very, so as to impair the rights of the slaveholder ; 


and that, in taking any such control, it transcends 
and passed, to close the debate at 3 o’clock P. M. | the limits ef its legitimate functions, by destroying 


of that day. The intervening time was filled up the internal organization of the sovereignies who 
by speeches from Mr. Scott in opposition to the | created it. 5 , 
resolutions, and from Mr. Moncure, ip support| “2. Resolved, unanimously, That all territory 
of them. At3o’clock the House proceeded to which may be acquired by the arms of the United 
vole. The Grst amendment voted down was the | States, or yielded by treaty with any foreign power, 
substitute offered by Mc. Thomas (almost iden- Pelonse d the several States of 5 Tari au eet 
; . fi joint and commou property, in which each and a 
e r SNE by the Hons z Com have equal rights; and that the enaciment, by the 
rolina) upon which the ayes | Federal Government, of any law which should di- 
33 1 nies a tee . 1 1 ke recily, or by its effecte, prevent the citizens of any 
e qu j hat he an 


180m l State from emigrating, with their property, of what- 
those`acting with him, were prepared to vote for | ever description, into such terrijory, would make a 
a part of the resolutions. Upon the question, 


discrimination unwarranted by, and in violation of 
raised by a motion of Mr. Syme, to strike out 


the compromises of the Constitution and the rights 
the third resolation of the Committee, the vote of the States from which such citizens emigrated, 
stood ayes 48, noes 85. Again, upon the ques- and in derogation of chat perfect equality that belongs 
tion to strike out of the second resolution of 1847 * „ ee mie mers 1 pees nae 
the words “ compromises of the,” the vote was, would tend directly to subvert the Union inet. 

ayes 23, noes 106. The previous question was 


3. Raoa ka if in 8 alike of me 
t t ss on the 
then ordered, and the resolutions were adopted apiri and pinapa o Te Miecia moe Un 
by a vote of 117 to 13—five members absent. 


admission of the State of Missouri into the Union, 
generally known as the Missouri Compromise, and 

The preamble and resolutions were then com- 
monicaled to the Senate. A motion by Mr. 


of every coneideration of justice, of constitutional 

right, and of fraternol feeling, the fearful issue shall 
Kinney, to Jay them on the table to give lime 
for deliberation and examination, was refused. 


be forced upon the country, which must result from 
the adoption and attempted enforcement of the W il- 

Mr. Kinney thereupon offered a preamble and 

resolution, declaring the fe-affirmance of the 


mot Proviso, as an actof the General Government, 
the people of Virginia can have no difficulty in 
choosing between the only alternatives that will then 
resolutions of 1847, to be inexpedient and unne- | remain, of abject submission to aggression and out: 
cessary, as a substitute;—which was lost by a rage on the one hand, or determined resistance on 
vote of 3 ayes, to 26 noes.. A motion by Mr. | the other, at all hazards and tu the last extremity. 
Witcher tọ strike out the thiid resolution, re- 
quiring toe Governor to convene the Legisla- 
ure, ina certain crisis, was also lost by a vote 


“4, Resolved, unanimously, That the General 
Assembly holds it to be the duty of every man, in 

of 7 ajes to 3 noes. Before the question was 

taken op the resolutions, Mr Rogers stated his 


every section of this confederacy, (if the Union is 
dear to him.) io oppose the passage of any law, for 

position to be a peculiar one—ihat in 1847 he had 

voted for the resolutiona, and al that ume fully 


whatever purpose, by which territory to be acquired 
accorded in opinion with their expression, but 


may be subject to such a restriction. - : 

“3. Resolved, unanimously, That the sheet of 

above: mentioned proviso makes it the duty of 

every sieveholding State, and of all the citizens 
he had since come to the conclusion that the 
question was a doubiful one in reference to the 
power of Congress to pass the proviso,—never- 

theless he was utterly opposed to the exercise of 


thereof, ae they value their dearest privileges, their 

sovereignty, their independence, their righis of pro- 
that power by Congress, and by every Constitu- 
tonai means would resist the anti-slavery at- 


perty, to take firm, united and concerted action in 
tempts on the District ol Columbia. 


this emergency.” 
II. Resolved, That we regard the passage of a 
The vore was then taken op the preamble aod 
resolutions together, and the vole resulted, as 


law by the Congress on ths United States abolish- 
ing slavery or the slave trade in the District of 
Columbia, as a direct attack upon the institutions 
- follows: yeas 27, nays 3. The resolutions, as 
pussed, are appended hereto: 
Preamble and Resolutions. 


of the Southero States, to bs resisted at every 
hazard. a 

Jii. Resolved, That in the event of the pas- 

sage Congress of the Wilmot Proviso” or 

„ any law abolishing slavery or the slave trade in 

~ Whereas, the institution of slavery was fully the District of Geiumbia,’ ihe Govesnor of this 

discussed in ‘the Convention which formed the | Commonwealth is requested immediately lo con- 

Constitution of the United States, and the rights| vene the Legislature of this State (if it shall bave 

of slaveholders recognized aud protected by the adjourned) to consider of the mode and measure 
provisions of that instrument; And without the 
compromises then solemnly entered into, the 
union of the States never could have been form- 

ed; And, whereas, the General Assembly of 

Virgima, regarding what is known as the * Wi- 


of redress. i S 
IV. Resolved, That the Governor of this Com- 
mot Proviso,” as in palpable disregard of the 
[aces of the Coustituuion, did, on the 8th 


For State Prison, 5,500 00 
For miscellaneous objects, 2,500 00 
For interest on adjusted State Debt, 28,560 00 
For exchange and commission on inte- 
rest payable in New York, 1.440 00. 
For interest actruing annually on the 
part-paid internal improvement 
bonds until funded, 65,642 97 
For interest due the university fund, 5, 500 00 
For interest due the Primary School 
fund, 11,100 00` 


All amounting the sum of $171,243 97 


The $65,643 97 interest on our part-paid 
bonds in the yearly interest upon the principal, 
alone. The interest has been accruing at that 
rate, however, since 1641. which, when the old 
bonds are surrendered and new ones issued un- 
der the act of 1848, will also bear. interest, 
largely increasing the yearly amount of interest 
on that portion af the public debt. If funded, 
between the first days of January, 1849 aud 
1850, the amount of bons to be issued would: be 
$1,622,198 20, of which the annual interest would 
be $103 331 89, The amount to be funded u ll 
of course, go on increasing, at the rate ol 665. 
643 97 (the interest upon the principal) annual 
until the old bonds are returned to the treasury. 

The total debt of the State is $2,849,939, to 
meet which, the State has available resources, 
under its annual revenue, amounting to 9889, 
228, leaving the actual debt $1,960,710. Part of 
the State debt is already due, and the whole wall 
have matured by January, 1870. An estimate 
has been made, showing that a sinking fund of 
$50,000, or $30,000, taking into account the in- 
crease of populalion, would extinguish the debt 
within the period required. 


On10.—Legislature.—The House have adopted 
the report vi the Committee on elections, giving 
to- Mr, Rockwell, of Portage County, (Whig,) 
his contested dent, and vacating the Cnutou Coun- 
ty seal. , 

The Democratic members from, the County ef 
Hamilton, Messrs. Pugh and Pierce. have been 
admitied to scals. ‘Lhis gives the Democratie 
party a majority in the House. 

We shall endeavour to find room for the inau- 
gural address of Governor Ford in the next Re- 

Sister. 


IILIdOIs.— The Legislature was convened on 
the first iustant. ‘The Senate was organized by 
the election of William Smith as Secretary 
tho House by the choice of Zadock Casey, as 
Speaker. The address of Governor Freoch was 
communicated on the following day, a synopsis 
of which, together with some extracts of general 
interest, will be given in our next number. 
Among the first acts consummated by the Legis- 
Jature was the passage of the following resolu- 
tion, on the subject. of slavery extension. The 
vole was 14 to 11 in the Senate, and 38 Lo 34 in 
the House. II is as follows :— 2 

Resolved, That our Senators in Congress be in- 
structed and Representatives requested to use all 
honorable means in their power to procure the 
enactment of such laws by Congress, for the go- 
verument of countries and territories of the 
United States, acquired by treaty of peace, ſriend- 
ship, limits, and settlements with the Republic of 
Mexico, concluded February 2, 1848, as shall 
contain the express declaration that there shall 
be neither slavery nor iuvoluntary servitude in 
said territories, otherwise than zu punishment of 
crimes whereuf the parties shall have been duly 


monwealth be requested to send a copy of these 
day of March, 1847, adopt a series of resolutions, convicted. 


resolutions to each of the States ol this Union 

and also to our Senators and Represextatives in 
distinctly indicating the course which the State 
of Virginia would pursue in the event of its pas 


Congress. 
Micuican.—The financial condition of the State 
sage by the Congress of the United States, as 
applicable to territory to be acquired from lex! 


is thus set forth : 

The balance in the Treasury on the 30th No- 
vember, 1046, was $62,304 45. The aggregate 
receipts of the past fiscal year amounted to $360,- 

cu: And whereas the preseut General Assembly | 868 57. 2 the whole available meaus for 
have seen wiih deep concern u disposition mani- the year $423,173 02. The disbursements for 
_ fested by the House of Representatives of the | the same period have been $371,491 47. Leav- 
United States to violate the principles embodied | ing a balance charged to the Treasurer of §5I,- 
in said resolutions, and to wake still further ag- | 681 55. f 
gressions upon the rights of the Southern States; | Of the disbursements, $16,521 was from the 
under these circumstances, Ibis General Assem- | general and contingent funds, and $149,206 from 
bly deem the occasion fit to re-dtfirm said reso- | the internal improvement fund. ‘I'he estimated 
lutions and most respectfully, but most éarnestly 
to call the attention of all those who are attached 
to the union of the States, to the serious and in- 
evitable consequences which must follow such 


income of the State, from reliable sources, is 

9150, 923; of which 572,000 comes from the tax 

ot twoand a half mills per dollar on the aggre- 

gate valuation of property in the State— which 

action upon the part of the General Government. 18 $30,000,000. ‘The necessary annual expenses 
Be it, therefore, 

1. Resolved, by the General Assembly of Vir- For legislative expenses, $30,000 00 

ginie, That after the fullest re-examination aod | For Executive and State offices, 11,000 00 

re-consideration of the résolutions adopted on the For Judiciary, — | 10, 000 00 


Argansat.—The Legislature of this State 
closed ns session on the 10th inst., having previ- 
ously elected tbo following State officers: David 
B. Geer, Secretary of State; Columbus O. Dan- 
sy, Auditor; and Samuel Adams, Secretary. 

Agreeably to notice previously given, Gover- 
nor Drew tendered his resignation ; and the Hon. 
Richard C. Byrd, President of the Senate, sc- 
cording to the provisions of the State Constitu- 
tion, will discharge the duties of the Executive 
office until an election is made by the people. 


lowa.—The following is an abstract of the 
Auditor’s Report of the State of luwa as submit- 
ted to the present session of the Legislature : 

The sggregate amount of property taxed with- 
ia the State, is $14,449,920—which at 21 milis 
on thé dollar, yields a reveuue of $36,129 05 lor 
State purposes, being an increase on the revenue 
of 1847 of $11,396 16. 

Of the tax levied in 1837, amounting tp $34,- 


of the State are thus set forth .—— 
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732 89, the sum of $9,302 06 remains uncol- 
jected; and for the years prior to 1847, under 
the territorial assesments, §3,2U2 45. 

The amount of warrants drawn, and oulstan- 
ding at this time, is $22,651 62, which sbows the 
present liabilities of the State. 

The probable revenue for 1849 is estimated 


‘et 622,651 62. This, with the payment of, reve- 


nue due prior to 1848, will release the Slate 
from all debts except the loan payable in 1857. 

The number of acres is 2,316,704, valued at. 
$8,031,693. Horses over two years old, 37,780, 
valued at 992,946. Neat cattle, over two years 
old, 72,840, valued at $723,326. Mulea and 
asses over one year old, 145, valued at $665 43. 
Sheep, over six months old, 114,623, valned at 
$131,338. Hogs, over six months old, 170,333, 
valued at 215,361. Increase in value for 1843, 
$2,873,935. 

The Poll in 1848—23 937. 


Frorama.—The Legislature, on the 5th inst., 
elected the following Siate officers, viz : 
David P. Hogue, Auorney General. 
Charies W. Downing, Secretary of State; 
Simon Towle, Comptroller of Public Accounts; 
William R. Hayward, Treasurer; and 
Robert S. Hayward, Clerk of Supreme Court. 


Laws have been passed giving the election of 
Register of Public Lands, and Judges of Probate, 
to the qualified voters of the State and Counties 
respectively. 

Everglades —The course of Mr. Yulee, in re- 
Jation to this subject in the Senate of the United 
States, by coming out in direct opposition to the 
bill, intimating that though Florida might con- 
sent to take the land, if given to her out of hand, 
she could not afford to do so under the provisions 
of the bill, has excited general astonishment in 
the Slate, says the Florida Sentinel. 

Office of Governor.—Mr. Brown, the Governor 
elect, has called the attention of the Legislative 
Assembly to the fact that a disagreement of opi- 
nion exists in relation to the period for com- 
mencing and ending the term of office of the 
Chief Magistrate of the State, and conceives it 

_to be the duly and the province of that body to 
definitely establish it. 

The Constitution provides that“ the Governor 
shall be elected for four years, and shall remain 
in office until a successor be chosen and quali- 
fied.” The schedule and ordinances of the Con- 
stitution declares that “the Governor, Represen- 
tatives in Congress, and members of the General 
Assembly, shall enter upon the duties of their 
respective offices immediately after their elec- 
tion, under the provisions of the Constitution, 
and shall continue in office, in the same man- 
nor, and during the same period, they would 
have done, had they been elected on the first 
Monday of October,”-—which the Governor con- 
strues to mean the first Monday in October, 1844. 
The proclamation-ordering the election deelares 
—** tor Governor of the State of Florida, to serve 
for four years from the 26th day of May, 1845,” 


&. And upon the opening and publishing of 


the election returns in the Representatives’ Hall, 
the Spester declared * William D. Moseley to 


- be elected firat Governor of the State of Florida, 


for four years from the 26th day of May, 1845, 
aod until his successor is chosen and qualified.” 
The Judiciary Committee of the House of Re- 
presentalives, to whom the subjeet had been re- 
lerred, reported in favor of the construction of 
the words had they deen elected on the first 
Monday in October,” to mean the succeeding Oc- 
tober, — 0 thal the term of the present Governor 
would not expire until October, 1849. Thus, 
three distinct periods, for the termination of the 
time of office of the present incumbent of the 
Executive chair, are contended for. 

The Governor elect, so far as he is individual- 
ly concerned, deems it of small moment when 
bis term of office shall commence, but thinks it 
important, for all time to come, that the period 
for commencing and ending the term ot office 
of the Chief Magistrate should be definitely esta- 
blished. 

EE —. —!. —. 
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Tue Sourkzàx Movement.—From the Charles 
ton Mercury of the 22d. inst.—Our readers have 
been inlormed ere this, that the attempt to unite 
the entire Southern Delegations in Congress, in 
an address to their Constituency in reference to 
the alarming progress of Abolitionism, bas failed. 
Tbe present position of things will be found set 


forth in a letter from our Washington correspon- 
The result is 
But de- 
plorable and discreditable as it is, we must say, 
it is no more than we had anticipated. We gave 
to the movement our good word, and all the en- 
couragement of our hearty approval, because the 
object it proposed, if it could by any means be 
attained, was of the highest conceivable value. 


dent in this morning's Mercury. 
deplorable and not Jess discreJitable. 


But we never believed that it could be attained 


by such means. The antipathies of Whig and 


Democrat are too strong in Washington, and 


their exercise forms too much the habit of men's 


lives there—party ambition, and personal aspira 
tions are passions too hot and absorbing, for any 


motive of patriotism, however pressing the exi- 


gency, to work together, and direct to a common 
object, men, whose great business it is to struggle 
with, thwart, and destroy each other. If any 


good at all is to result from this move nen], it 
would seem to be in the demonstration which is 


afforded, that all attempts to unile the pofiticians 
at Washington for any good purpose are labors 
wasted, and pearls thrown before swine. If any 
have dreamed of a political millennium at Wash- 
ington, where all the animals collected from 
every point in the country to rend and throttle 
euch other for the applause of the amphitheatre, 


should forget equally the passions of their na- 


tures and the objects of their assemblage, and 


lie down together io brotherly love upon the 


arena, that dream is at Jèast dispelled. Oue 
source of delusion in regard to the means of ef- 
fectually checking Abolition is dried up; and in 
thus having ouc choice of projects narrowed 


down, we havea chance somewhat improved of 


falling upon the right one. 
At the commencement of the late session of 
our Legislature, we reviewed this whole subject 


of the position of the North towards us, and the 
Those who 


duty of the South towards herself. 
read our articles then, (and the action of the 
South Carolina Legislature does not lead us to 


suppose that they attracted much attention) will 


remember that we considered, at some length, 


the possibility of uniting the South in a general 
Convention, or admitting that, the possibility of 


uniting the members of such general Convention 


in the adoption and enforcement of any practical 


remedy. We submitted that it would be very 


difficult to obtain such Convention, but that there 
wight arise an exigency, which would so far 
overbear considerations of party and personul, 


expediency as to deter any man, or set of inen - 
from opposing themselves to the mowentarily re- 
sistless torrent of puulic feeling, and that thus, 
the South might so far be apparently united, as 
to render a general Convention possible. Such 
an exigency did occur in Washington at the com- 
mencement of the present session of Congress, 
aod it led lo a general meeting of tbe Suutheru 
Velegations, anunaled, seemiogly, by one spirit, 
and with a determination to sacrifice all the. mean 
object of party, fur a great elfurt of patriotism. 
The result is before tne country. If the reader 
will recall what we said ia ine articles before 
referred to, concerniog the inevitable party jeal- 
ousy, dissensions, and consequent failure of a 
geueral Convention, he will perceive that we 
wrote down beforehand a tolerably accurate ac- 
curate history of the recent attempt to unite all 
the Southern members of Congress for a similar 
object. The occasion of union, the elements of 
discurd, and the miserable catastrophe, were all 
identical if the case supposed, sud the case 
which has occurred. What has happened in the 
one, we are bound to suppose would have bap- 
pened io the other. 


It the Suutheco people see this conclusion as 


we do, they will be forced to give up all hope of 
self-defence, either as a thing impossible Lo effect, 
vr not worth the cost; or to Üx their attention 
upon the action of the States, as allording the 
only solid foundation and definite position, woere- 
ou to Commence a resistance $o this Mischievous 
warlare upon their dignity, their peace and their 


property. 


Ths following is from the Washington Union, «f 


the 15th inst.: l 

It ıs the duty as well as the interest of the 
South to present an undivided front, to stay the 
torrent of abolitionigm. 
to hope, will be the feeling of the great majority 
of Southern Whigs, us weil as Democrats. The 
House of Commous of North Carolia have just 
adopted strong resolutions by almost an unani- 
wous vole. These are signs that tue resolutions 
of Virginia will be passed in a similar apiril. 


Such, we have reason. 


But thére are givings out that the same degree 
of unanimity will not pervade the Southern 
Whigs in Congress. Doubts have been express- 
ed about the support which sou or THEM (a 
mere handful, we hope] will give to the address 
which has been prepared for the convention of 
Southern members, consisting, it is said, of a 
mere enumeration of grievances, but leaving the 
t mòde. and measure of redress," to use Mr. 
Jefferson's language, to the people and the States 
themselves. It is said to be moderate in i's tone 
as well as dignified in its spirit. Then Why any 
hesitation on the part of a single Southern Whig 
in Congress? It is said that, in the last meeting 
of the committee of fifteen, two or three of the 
Whig members contended that no such action 
was necessary; end that, with the aid of Gen. 
Taylor, they could control the movement of the 
abolitionists, We do not understand that these 
gentlemen assigned any reasons for their know- 
ledge. as we certainly conceive them bound to 
do; but if they intended to say that Gen. Taylor 
would veto the Wilmot clause, then what would 
the Northern Whigs, Messrs. Truman S nith, 
Ashmun, &o., say to the contradictory positions 
in which Gen. Taylor has permitted:hiinself to 
be placed? What confidence could they repose 
in one, who held one language to the North and 
another to the South? But we do not believe 
[we say it firmly but respectfully) that any of 
the Southern Whizs have any positive reasons to 
hope fur anything (rom Gen. Taylor's voto- We 
are satisfied, as we have all along said, that he 
will waive the exercise of the veto. Else, why 
was the first Allison letter wriltea? Way did he 
put forth, as the only article of that creed, his 
virtual determination not to exercise that power? 
Why has Mr. Crittenden in his message refused 
to say one word in behalf of the rights of the 
South? eM 

Now, then, comes the issue. IF any of the 
Southern Whig members decline all eo- opera- 
tion with the South in the passage of the ad- 
dress, what a fearful responsibility are they 
bringing upon their own heads, to sacrifice the 
rights of the South to party feeling, to attach- 
ment to Gen. Taylor, or tu an overweening und 
unfounded confidence in-his course? H; will 
surely disappoint them; and how then can they 
excuse theinselves to their indignant conslita- 
ents? It is our most anxious desire that this 
whole question should now be divested of all 
party eonnexions. If we know ourselves, if we 
know our party, such is their wish, as itis our 
own. We most sulemnly reputiate every possi- 
ble motive lo promote onr party, of to injure 
Gen. Taylor, by this movement. But we jave 
no doubt it wall kul the Whigs in ine South, sf 
they should assume the fearful responsibility of 
strinking from the great duty which now calls 
upon them to act in behalf of the South, or ra- 
ther in behalf of the Union. 


To the foregoing we append the reply of the Rich- 
mond Whig: 

The Editor of the Union has professed, from 
the beginning of the session, to have nothing in 
view out the good of tbe South, and of the Union, 
taking occasion at least once a day to say that 
he repudiates everything like party leeliug. How 
far this declaration is borue out by the facts of 
the case, we leave il to any man, who may read 
this article, to say. A lash is held up ia terrorem 
over the heads of Southern Whigs who shall re- 
fuse to vote this Address—they are told that they 
will take a feariul responsibility upon theinselves 
if they sacrifice the South to their affection for 
General Taylor—and then the Editor repudiate 
the idea that he is going (or his party. When 
he tells the Whigs that tneir confi lenes in Gen. 
Taylor is (in this matter) unfounded—tnat to 
will surely disappoint them—and that they are 
sacrificing the South to him, what does he inean 
but that General Taylor himself will sacritce 
the South? Does this prove that the Editor is 
really desirous that this question should be di- 
vested of all party connexiou?”’ Is it not, on the 
contrary, an appeal to party feelings of the 
strongest cast? ls it not an imputation upon the 
whole Whig party who supported General Tay- 
lor? Is it not au open and direct assault upon 
them through their leader? When we are told 
that General Taylor is mimical to the South, and 
arguments ure adduced to prove it, does not 
every Southern Whig feel, that the whole Whig 
party is assailed? 

The editor would fain have every Southbera 
Whig member of Congress vote for Mr. Cal- 
bous's address. He does not pay that: be has 


~ which this subject is treated as a most immate- 


« which speech it is declared that the question is 


t 


Polk for signing the Wilmot Proviso; an act 
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read it himself; on the contrary, we should infer, 
from the language of this article, that he has not. 
He has merely heard that it is ** moderate in tone 
and dignified in spirit.” He condemns the Whig 
members{for not adopting that of which he him- 
self professedly knows nothing—tries to stir up 
their constituents against them in advance— 
makes all the capital he can—and then says, * it 
is his anxious desire that this qnestion should be 
divested of all party connexion.” 

The editor now thinks that if the Southern 
Whigs should not unite in this vote, they will 
take a fearful responsibility. How long has it 
been since he began to attach so much value to 
this question? Was it when he applauded the 
sentiments of General Cass’ Nicholson letter, in 


rial matter? Was it when he defended Mr. 


which gaye to the North more advantages than 
could the combined action of all the anti-slavery 
fanatics in the country? Was it when he gave 
his unqualified appapbation to the speech of Mr. 
Buchanan last fall, juet before the election, in 


a pure abetraction—thst the art of men cannot 
make California a slave country—ang that so far 
os it is concerned, it is a matter of not the 
slightest moment whether the Wilmot Proviso 
or the Senate’s resolutions be extended over it, 
or whether it be left eniirely without restric- 
tion? And by what means has this question, so 
insignificant four months ago, grown to such a 
nisgnitude now, that he who at this time thinks, 


. as Mr. Buchanan thought then, -is a traitor, and 


4 


* 


an enemy to the South? Mr. B. was once a 
great favorite with the Union. Is he now an 
enemy of the South? And does the editor still 
admire and defend an enemy of tbe South? 

Not more than three moutbs ago, the whole 
party of which the editor of the Union forms a 
conspicuous member, were eager in their admi- 
sation of Mr. Polk, Mr. Buchanan, Mr. Walker, 
and General Cass, all of whom have, either by 
word or deed, expressed their opinions aa to the 
immaterialify of this question. If it be really one 
ol such magnitude as is now represented—if it 
7 all the importance clalmed for it by the 

nion—if upon it, as some have more than in- 
Sinuated, the issues of life or death to the Union 
depend—why were these nien the steady eulo- 
gists of the official characters just named, or 
why have they not taken some sieps to eject 
them irom the Democratic party, as avowed 
enemies to the South, and to Southern istitu- 
tions ? 

We, too, had hoped for unanimity in the South 
upon this subject. We, too, deprecate the con- 
version of it into a party, aud what is far worse, 
a sectional question. II we have, in the present 
instance, deviated from the rule which we have 
prescribed for our guidance, it has been because 
of the steady perseverance of the Democratic 
press, in the aliempt to show that the Whig par- 
ty ol the South is inimical to Southern interests ; 
interests in which they have at least as much 
stake as tbeir opponents. As for the particular 
article under consideration, we should be glad 
to know what thé writer will say when be finds 
that Generai Rusk made a speech—and accor- 
ding to some reports, a very powerlul one 
Sgt sny sotion ; and that among those who 
vuled to recommit Mr. Calboun’s report, are to 
be fuund the names of this same General Kusk, 
alung witb those of Houston, McDowell, McCoy, 
McLeue and Cobb! Are these men to share any 
o that fesrlul responsibility, which is denounced 
əgainst Southern Whigs? Or is n criminal in 
W higs alone to reluse to follow the lead of Mr. 
Colhouu? 

1 me e 

War Levies in Mexico.— The Ballimore Ame- 
rican thus speaks on the subject : | 


A message from the President, in answer to a 
resolulion of inquiry, was sent to the House ol 
' Representatives on Wednesday. It relates to the 
je vy iug of contributions during the war, by means 
of duties laid upon srticies imported into Mexi- 
co, While our forces were in possession of the 
ports of that Republic. The House requested 
to know by whut authority the President virect- 
ed such duties to be laid. The message in an- 
ewer to this inquiry, wus relerred to a select 
commitiee. 

This is not the first time that the President has 
answered inquiries on this subject. The Senate 
passed a resolution of inquiry lest year, and in 
bie message of Wedneaday he refers to his mes- 
asgo to the House of Representatives. of the 


+ 


| and provinces; nor can he give to our military 


twenty-fourth of July, 1848, responding to a call 
of that House. í 

We took occasion, when this subject was un- 
der discussion before, to express the belief, with 
such reasons for it as seemed to warrant it, that 
the President had not transcended bis proper au- 
thority in establishing that Mexican tarif and in 
collecting revenues under it for the use of our 
armies in the enemy’s country. Contributions, 
once levied in the form of pillage, but by the 
more civilized usages of modern warfare now 
transmuted into fixed exactions assessed upon 
districts, cities, and towns, are ak. fully autho- 
rized by the Jaws of nations as any other modes 
of distressing an enemy, or of throwing the bur- 
den of the war upon him. To levy duties upon 
the commerce of an enemy's ports is a bellige- 
rent right, as perfect as the right to attack his 
commerce on- the ocean and to make prizes of 
his ships. . 

The objection is urged, and it is the only one 
that seems to have force, that the commerce 
which came to the Mexican ports during the war, 
was, in great part, American commerce; that 
the tax imposed; in the form of duties, fell 
upon commodities belonging to our own mer- 
chants; that thus it was not Mexico, but our 
own country that really bore the burden of the 
exactions. l 


The force of this reasoning is lost when it is 
remembered that, no malter to whom the impor. 
ted commodities belonged while they wers on 
board ship, they became Mexican the moment 
they were purchased by Mexicans ; and, further, 
that the duty, whatever its amount, was paid by 
5 Mexican purchaser and not by the American 
seller. 


In the exercise of belligerent rights it is im- 
possible to make distinctions. If so, the whole 
stress of the infliction, designed to force the ene- 
my to terms, would be destroyed: Thus, when 
a blockade is proclaimed, including a whole 
coast, there cin-be no mitigation of it in favor of 
our own commerce. The measure may operate 
with great severity upon our traders. Some 
branches of our commerce may suffer from it 
more heavily than the people of the blockaded 
country. Butif the efficient prosecution of the 
war demands a blockade, it is the duty of the 
President or of the commanding General to pro- 
claim it aud to enforce it, let incidental distress 
fall where it may. 


In the matter of fevying contributions lu Mexi- 
co by a tariff of duties, the President acted as 
commander - in- chief of the army and navy of the 
United States. 1f it be said that he acted with- 
out the authority of any law of Congress, the an- 
swer is direct aud conclusive that the act of Con- 
gress recognizing the war, authorized all the 
means of prosecuting it known to the laws of 
nations. The right to blockade the ports and 
coasts of the enemy in war,” says the President, 
in his Wednesday 's message, is na more prori- 
ded for or prescribed by the Constitution than the 
right to levy and collect contributions from him in 
the form of duties, or otherwise; and yet it has not 
been geestioned that the President had the power, 
after war bad been declared by Congress, to or- 
der our navy to bloekade the ports and coasts of 
Mexico. The right in both cases exists under 
the laws of nations. if the President cannot or- 
der militery contributions to be collected with- 
out an act of Congress, for the same reason he 
cannot order a blockade; nor can he direct the 
enemy’s vessels to be captured on the high seas ; 
nor can he order our military and navai officers 
to invade the enemy’s country, conquer, bold, 
and subject io our military government his cities 


and navai commanders orders to perform many 
other acts essential io success in war.” 


This seems to be clear enough. We must in- 
deed covfess that the plan of levying contribu- 
tions in an enemy’s country, by a systematized 
tariff of duties, high enough to be productive yet 
not so bigh as to discourage trade, is a happy im- 
provement over those modes of exactions that 
would shut up a captured port and compel con- 
tsibutions by force from unwilling citizens aud 
country-people in the neighborhood or district. 
The resources of the Mexican Government were 
as much impaired by diverting the streams of its 
revenue inlo our army treasury, as though every 
one of those streams had been simply dried up 
and rendered incapable of flowing anywhere. 
While this result was attained, the resources of 
our own army were recruited and increased at 
the same time. . 
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Sournean Orixioxs.— From the Mobile Tri :- 
bune :— Ii is said that some of the Giddings tribe 
of philanthropists are resolved to havé a northern 
meeting at Washington, as an offset to the south- 
ern meeling recently beld in that city. 

This is not unlikely. Abolitionism has at ils 
back nearly all the free states, and with the na- 
tural mischief that is in it, it would not be strange 
if it found courege to take a position to embitſer 
the causes of strife between the two sections of 
the Union. nee 

Washington, we think, is the last plece in the 
world to start a southern movement; and direct 
opposition to the measures proposed in Congress 
we hardly suppose the most important mode of 
reaching the end which the southern states de- 
sire. The new territories are beyond our reach. 
No action can save them from being free states. 
It may however, be worth considerable trouble 
to vindicate our abstract right toa participation 
in them; and, if need be, to protect that right by 
extreme measures. But the victory will be bar- 
ren, as far as the present is concerned. 

Anotber medns is now left for our security, 
and that is slate action. Delaware, Maryland, 
Kentucky and Virginia sre likely, one of these 
days, to participate in the free movement. This 
tendency of things 18 as pregnant with evil as the 
exclusion of the south from the new territories. 
We wanted our rights in them mainly as an out- 
let to the-staves, which freedom on the northern 
border is pushing upon us. Having lost that se- 
curity against an ovec-burdened servile popula- 
lion, we must adopt the only expedient left, aud 
that is the enactment of Jaws to prevent the in- 

uction of slaves from one southern state into 
another. The consequence of such Jaws is plain. 
Two causes contribute constantly to remove sla- 
very southward : first, the insecurity which at- 
taches to thal species of property in the states on 
the borders of the north. The slaves therein 
run away or are made discontented by the neigh- 
boring abolitionists. Secondly, the land in those 
states, under the improvident system of agricul- 
ture which prevails in them, has been mainly ex- 
hausted. Rich lands down south are constantly 
opened, and they furnish a fine field either us a 
market for slaves or for emigration and cullivae 
tion by their owners. The result 18 obvious. 
The servile population has a constant tendency 
to remove this way, thus contracting the limits 
of country in which their labor can be made pro- 
fitable, aud giving constant stimulus to the ma- 
chinations of abolitionism. 7 

Ii is the policy of the south to check this ten- 
dency of things, and it can be done with ease and 
safety by the enactment of laws probibiting tbe 
importation of negroes frum one slate to another. 
Such Jaws will relieve us of the dangers of a sure 
plus negro population, and stop the progress of 
anti-slavery opinions in all the states bordering“ 
on the north. The slavebolder in those states, 
under the working of a general system of this 
sort, will find it necessary to be provident and 
careful. He will have to manage his Jands so as 
to make his bands profitable, or he will have to 
leach them to be valuable io other pursuits be- 
sides that of agriculture. He cannot run away 
poe moment indiflerence or apprehension seizes 

im. He cannot wake a trade of raising negroes 
to transport to the newer states. II abolition 
notions move him he will have to show the sine 
cerity of his philanthropy by manumitting his 
blacks at his own cost, or the ſauatics will have 
to do it for him. When freed they will very ha- 
turaliy seek protection io the free states among 
those who sywpathise with them. At all events, 
they will not come hither to cheapen the price of 
this kind of iabor-—to crowd our states, or other 
wise produce the evils which must inevitably fol 
low from a great surplus of them. 

These are a few of ihe apparent advantages 
which must succeed such laws as are here pro- 
posed; and the sooner the southern states enact 
them, the better it will be. “We trust that our 
own legislature will make this tbe first and most 
important business at Its session next winter. 


In reference. lo the foregoing, ihe New York Eve- 
ning Pest has the following remarks:— : 


These positions are a very remarkable illus- 
tration ol the truth for which we have conteu- 
ved, that the North and South are more nearly 
agreed than superficial observers suppose. We 
may take different paths, but (hey conduct us to 
very nearly the same conclusions. ‘hat the 
Southern caucus at Washington must inevitably 
come to nothing, that it is idle to think of re- 
serving any part of the new territories as the 
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the patrimony of a particular class of eapitalists, 
and that the best thing which the South can do 
is to break up the domestic slave trade, are opi- 
nions which we are glad to see expressed, with 
so much emphasis and so much confidence, in 
auch a quarter. If itis to be the future destiny 
of the new territuries to escape the calamity 
which presses upon so large a portion of the 
United States lying in the same latitude, there 
can certainly be no harm in recognizing that 
destiny by some formal proceeding of Congress. 
If the domestic slave trade be so pregnant with 
mischiefs that the Southern Legislatures ought 
instantly to combine in putting an end to it, it 
should certainly not be regarded as an offence to 
the South, if Congress, which is the legislature 
of the District of Columbia, should prohibit it 
within the limits of its own peculiar authority. 
The power given by the Constitution to regu- 
late trade between the several States of the Union, 
says the Post, is held by many as conferring. au- 
thority upon Congress to interfere by law to pre- 
vent the exportation and importation of slaves 
between the States; and, it is suggested, that a 
bill to this effect, while it would receive the sup- 
port, no doubt, of those who maintain this doc- 


trine, might also nave the aid of the gentleman, 


who is so sneeriogly mentioned in the Tribune’s 
article. The Post closes his remarks thus : 


One of the good effects of the violent language 
and violent proceedings of the slaveholding class 
is, that it has aroused the people of the South to 
utter boldly what they have long silently thought. 
The opposition from this quarter seems to have 
already disconcerted the siaveholders, by show- 
ing them that their authority is not so implicitly 
obeyed by their neighbors as by their negroes. 
Fer our part, we by no means despair of soon 
seeing the North and South acting with perfect 
concert in this matter, and settling the delicate 
question with a harmony which will astonish the 
organ of the administration at Washington, now 
occupied in publishing, from journals in the in- 
terest of the slaveholders, their childish menaces 
of resistance and disunion. 


Corron Prospects, — Fyrom the Charleston Mer- 
cury:— We give, this morning, copious details of 
the news by the America. The political intelli- 
gence, especially from France, is interesting, but 
it is in reference to the aspect of commercial af- 


_ fairs, and more particularly as regards the pros- 


pects of our great slaple, that it is important to 
our readers. As we anticipated, the intelligence 
is favorable. The dates to the 29th December 


_ show that the imports into Great Britain for the 


year were as follows: American, 1,374,000 bales, 
againat 874,000 last year, or an excess of 500,000 
bales. Tbe deliveries of American were 1,218,- 
000 bales, against 826,000 bales, or an increase of 
392,000 bales. The stock rewaining on hand 
272,000, against 239,000 last year. It would thus 
appeer thal, notwitnstanding an increased import 
of 500, 000 bales of American, the stock left on 
hand at the close of the year shows but the small 
excess of 32,000 bales! To place these import- 
ant facts in a stronger ligt, Jet us add to the im- 
ports of tis year, say 1,374,000 bales, the stock 


on hani at its commeucement, 232.000 bales, 


which will give a supply forthe year of 1,606,- 
000 bales; and deduct from this the stock on 
hand January, 1849, of 272,000, it shows the con- 
sumption in Great Britain, for the year 1848, to 
have been 1, 334, 000 bales, or within 40, 000 bales 
of the entire import. The import and consump- 
tion of all other deseriplions, say Brazil, East ine 
dian, West Indian and Egyptian, has been per- 
fectly stationary, amounting to but 365,000 bates, 
in a total import of 1,739,000 bales, aud 287,000 
bales, io a total delivery of 1,505,000 bales, and 
corresponding almost precisely with what it was 
the previous year. | 

We adduce these facts particularly to show 
how absolutely dependent Great Britain is upon 
this country for ber supply of the raw waterial. 
The knowledge of this fact is most important to 
eur Planting interests, as it may encourage them 
to demand such prices aa will remunerate them 
for their labor. ‘Those that they have recently 
been receiving, if continued, must compel the 
Cotton Planters of the Atlantic States to abandon 
the culture, or will soon effect their ruin. The 
price of cotton is an anomaly in the history of 
Commerce. Por successive years facts have 
shown that, notwithstanding the increased mag- 
nitude of production, the consumption has nol 
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inter woven as it is with the wants and comforts | of 7,000 barrels on last year, but below the aver- 


of every civilized people, an article of prime ne- 
cessity, we find the producer of it not only not 
remunerated, but unable to obtain a price thet 
will cover the cost of its production. 

It is not our purpose to encourge the hope or 
expectation of any extravagant rise in the prices 
of cotton ; but that there will be an advance on 
those that are al present ruling we confidentiy 
look for. And we think that we sre fully sus 
tained in this expectation by the facts as deve'- 
oped in the accounts by the America. In Great 
Britain, our largest customer, they begin the 
year with moderate stocks, and an increasing 
consumption, which, it would appear, would be 
almost illimitable at low prices. Money is. most 
abundant ; the manufacturing interests prosper- 
ing, and the belief confidently expressed * that 
the season of gloo:n is gradually clearing away; 
that the turning point is passed, and that the cap- 
ital of the country is once more in a state of ac- 
cumulation.” Thé affairs of the continent are 
also settling down more favorably for the main- 
tenance of peace; and tranquillity once restorcd, 
the demand for cotton from that quarter will be 
greatly increased. Add to these indications from 
abroad the rapidly increasing consumption at 
home, and we think it must be admitted that our 
anticipations of better prices and better prospécts 
for the Cotton Planter, are not without a plausi- 
ble foundation. . 


S tatistics. 


RaAlLaOoADPS ro Bos row. — The following rail- 
roads and section oſ railroads leading towards 
Boston, or connecting with Buston lines, will 
have been opened during the year ending Janua- 
ry. 31,1849: 


Miles 
Cape Cod Railroad, length about 27 

South Shore do do 115 
Norfolk County do do 26 
Milford Branch do do 12 

Vermont and Massachusetts Railroad 35 
Connecticut River Railroad, length about . 11 
Cheshire do do 37 
Sullivan do do 28 
Vermont Central do do ; 65 
Bristo do do 12 
Northern do do 4 
Boston, Concord and Montreal do 306 
Passumpsic ~ 60 40 
Worcester and Nashua do f 45 
Portland to Lewiston do 27 

New York and New Haven Railroad to Har- 

lem Railroad, length about 0 
Section of Ogdensburg Railroad, length about 12 
Stouy Branch do do 14 
Lowell and Lawrence do do 12 
Total miles 515 


The cost of these lines may be saſely estima- 


ted at fifteen millions of doltars, and their annual 


dividends promise to exceed one million dollars. 

The completion of this extent of railroads 
must greatly help the business of Boston, and re- 
lieve the inoney market.— Boston Courier. 


Tux W nae Fisuery IN TuE Unirep STATES. 
The New Bedford Merchants’ Transcript of 
Tuesday contains its annual statement of the re- 
sults and comparative condition of the whale 
fishery in the United States during the year 1848. 
The number of vessels which have arrived io 
1848 was 216, of which 75 were at New Bedford, 
10 at Fairhaven, 6 at Mattapoisett, 6 at West- 
port, 16 at Nantucket, 6 at Boston, 22 at New 
London, 14 at Sag Harbor, 12 at Provincetown, 
5 at Greenport, 3 at Cold Spring, 7 at Stoning- 
ton, 6 at Mystic, 2 at Falmoutb, 4 at Edgartown, 
7 at Warren, 3 at New Yor k, and 1 each, at Sip- 
pican, Wareham, Plymouth, Lyon, Salem, Ports- 
mouth, Somerset, Fall River, Bristol, Newport, 
New Suffolk, and Yarmouth. The quantily of 
sperm oil imported was 107,976 barrels, (a de- 
crease on 1847 of 12,777 barrels ;) of whale oil 
280,656 barrels, (a decrease of 32,494 barrels ;) 
of bone 2,003,00U pounds, (a decrease of 1,348,- 
640 pounds.) The imports of whale oil are, 
however, larger than for any year since 1840, 
save the last, but the imports of sperm oil are 
smaller than for any year since 1840, save 1846, 
which was only 95,217 barrels ; the imports of 
bone are nearly up to the average since 1840. 

The importations of sperm oil the present year 
are estimated, from the vessels which will be 
due, al 109,154 barrels. . 

The exports of whale oil from New Bedford to 


only kept pace, but has gained upon it. And yet, Europe in 1848 were 17,093 barrels, an increase 
\ 


age of the Jast eight years. 


The subjoined table comprises the vessels en- 
gaged in tho Whale Fishery for the year 1848, 
and furnishes a comparative statement of the 
years 1847 and 1848, from which last it will be 
seen there 1s a diminution of the Whaling Fleet 
during 1848 of 40 ships, I brig, and 4 schooners, 
—of 14,553 tons. 


Ships & Barks. Brigs. Schrs. Tonnage. 
247 1 


New Bedford 81.075 
Faithaven 49 15,805 
Dartmouth 1 111 
Westport 11 4 2.804 
Mattapoisett ` 6 4 1.880 
Sippican 1 256 
Warebam ] 374 
Dist. of N. Bedford 315 11 1 102, 305 
Falmouth 3 f 1,106 
Holmes’ Hole 3 949 
Edgartown 6 3. 2,408 
Nantucket 66 2 1 23,477 
Varmouth x 1 90 
Prov ineetown 1 4 5 1.200 
Plymouth 1 175 
Lynn * 2 72 
Salem l 398 
Somerset 1 137 
Fali River 5 1,615 
Bristol 1 222 
Warren 2⁰ 6.647 
Providence 4 1,493 
Newport = 6 1,984 
Stonington’ 21 6,414 
Mystic 15 1 4,897 
New London: 48 1 4 17.880 
Bridgeport 2 * 709 
Sagbarbor ; 4l 14,658 
Greenport 10 A 3,059 
New Sutfolk ] 227 
Cold Spring 8 3,315 
January 1, 1849 581 21 12 196.110 
Junuary 1, 1848 621 22 16 210,663 
40 1 4 14,553 


8 N 
PopuLatTion or ur Worip — The last esti 
Mute ol the world is as follows: 


Asia, 585, 000,000 
Europe, 234 000, 000 
Alrica, 110,000,000 
America, 50, 000,000 
Oceanica, 20,000, 000 

Total, 1,000, 000, 000 

Of this number there are: f 

Heathen, 600,000 000 
Mahometans, 140,000,000 
Jews, 10,000,000 
Roman Catholics, ` 130,000,000 
Greek Church, 55, 000, 000 
Protestant denominations, 65,00, 000 


By the above table it appears that out of a 
population of a thousand millions, the Christians 
can claim but one-fifth of thal inconceivable 
number. - 


J.nap.—During the year 1848, there were ex- 
ported from Galena, 681,996 pigs (47,737,830 
p 'unds)-—valued at $1,527,610 56. 


Sons or TEMPERANCE.—We find in the Wash- 
ington News, the following extract frou: the re- 
port to the annual meeting of the National Divi- 
sion, in June, 1848: 


Number of Divisions in the U. States 2,651 
Do members iniuated during 
last year i 88.237 
Whole number of members ; 149,372 
Whole amount of receipts of subordinate 
Divisious in the United States $475,937 56 
Whole aniount of benefits paid out 140.008 39 
Do- do cash on hand 208,666 63 
Number of deaths 772 


Coinace or rue Minr.—The report of the 
Director of the U. S. Mint, just la id before Con- 
gress, furnishes the following statistics on the 
subject: 

The deposites for coinage at the Mint and 
Branches during the year 1848 were as follows: 


Mint at Gold Silver 
Dahionega, Ga. 274,473 

New Orleans, La. 133,360 1,459,774 
Philadelphia, Pa, 2, 584, 460 466.732 


0:2 — 


Total ` $3,413,092 -$2,126,506 


nd » 
* 
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The coinage during the year was as ſollows: 
Mint at Gold. Silver, Copper. 
Charlotte, N. C.2364,330 00 
Dahlonega, Ga. 271,762 50 
New Orleans 358,500 00 1,620,000 00 
Philadelphia 2, 780,930 GO 420, 050 00 64,157 99 


Total 93,775,512 50 2,040,050 00 64,157 99 
The total number of pieces coined during the 
year was 12,649,790 , the total value was $5,879,- 
720 49. 5 l 
The deposits of Gold at tbe Mints for coinsge, 
which was the produce of mines within the Unui- 
ted States, have been as follows: i 


Mints of ` In 1848 Total Deposits. 
Virginia . $57,856 since 1829 $1,003,180 
North Carolina 106,034 since 1524 3,995,470 
Sovth Carolina 19,228 since 1829 409.094 
Georgia 3,370 since 1830 2,336,616 
‘Tennessee 3,497 since 1831 32, 
Alabama 3,670 since 1829 49,163 
New Mexico 682 682 
Caliſor nia 44,177 44,177 
Various sources ; 34,237 
Total $241,544 $7,991,635 


The quantity of gold, the produce of the Mines 
of the United States, coined at the Branch Mints 
has been as follows: i 


Tolal since 1838. 


showing the magnitude and growing importance 
of this branch of the wealth of Pennsylvania, 
and her resources, must be read with general in- 
terest: f 


Tue Manocany Trape.—Although Honduras 
Mahogany is to a small extent made use of on 
the continent of Europe, the demand for the con- 
tinent is so very limited as not to permit of any 


2 In 1848. 

At Charlotte, N. C. $370,709 $2,035,563 
Dailonega, Ga. 274, 473 3,486,433 
New Orleans, La. 12,509 129, 370 

Totala 665,86 95,649,377 
And the total coinage of the United States’ 

Mmt since 1793, has been : a, 

God $77,341,440 00 Copper 1,269,759 20 

Silver 73,466,514 90 l — 

Total @151,017,714 10 
Consisting of 343,281,750 pieces of coin. 


Wasmincron City One hundred and thirty- 
six houses were erecied in Washington, during 


the year 1548, making a 
that cily. . 


“Patent Orricz.— A complete list of the patents 
for inventions and designes, issued bý the Un! 
ted States, from 1790 to [847 inclusive, has eeen 
published at Washington, trom which we derive 


the following statement; 


total of 5,922 houses in 


. 
r 


% = — U to du direct shipments hence, and continental purcha- 
8 Se ; bomo 08 F- eee sers select in the markets of London and Liver- 
= 8 2 OF ESE — 375328 8 pool the limited supplies they require. All di- 
EZ sels wos SK. zaro? 5 rect shipments from Honduras are thereſore con- 
Bases 8. F — 8 o o%5 a> fined to Great Brftain and to the United States. 
＋ PS= S 32 25 The markets of Great Britain, consuming on an 
= & =. or ‘average, inclusive of supplies to the continent, 
= 5 4 about 9,000,000 annually ; those of the United . 
States something under 1,000,000. And the 
ee employed annually in the carrying 
= = 8 trade of this mabogany is noi less than 30,000 
ý 22888932 22885 tons. 
re | 2888882 8 288 22 The following is a comparative statement of 
* 588888 8828 S 8 N the shipments made hence in— - 
15 3 1845. 1846. 1847. 1848. 
8 = In limits 7,945,210 9,567,570 6 502,717 7,351,777 
8 | 88828 88 as SRI Oui do. 1,974,297 3, 186,878 2.250.000 2,191,840 
oO 83888888 38 285 — — — — — — 
28888883188 S888 9.919,567 12,754,448 8,752,717 9,543,617 
a! — age 8 This statement may be relied upon as perfect- 
to | ws oo in-s ean — bt G9 ly correct, being compiled from the most au- 
a | R 2388888 | eS Srg 5 The 5 for ie is made 
S8 822222522 28822 up to the first November only, and of the ship- 
„ ©1828 SEcGR0(/E5R 828 ents of this, 3,805,600 hel aire of last sears 
eer K a cutting. There are remaining in the hands of 
col a 28882 . 9 the respective firms here, in course of s hipmei t, 
S 2888828288888 or ready for shipment, of the present year’s cut- 
ajg 288888 8888838 (s : 
FFT Within the settlement 3,130,204 feet. 
It will be seen, says a contemporary print, that | Without the limits 1.495.000 „ 
the amount of coal sent to tide-water in 1848 is i „ 
nearly double the quantity sent from the same 4,625,204 feet. 


compenies in 1844, and one half greater than 
the amount sent forward io 1845—though, from 
various causes, the trade the past year has been 
unusually depressed. The amount sent to market 
this year, at 25 cents per ton, in the mines, 
which, we believe, is the price at which the 
mines are leased, it will be seen, produces over 
three quarters of a million of dollars: and at 
three dollars per ton. which is about the price 


to market in 1843, must have brought into our 
Commonwealth between nine and ten millions of 
dollars. l 


Viseisa Coal. — In a speech recently made 
in the Virginia Legislature, in favor of à bill to 
incorporate the Virginia Coal Gompany, Mr. 
Faulkner of Berkely stated that the coal fields of 
that State covered 21,000 square miles out of the 
total area of 64,000 —an extent equal to that of 
England, Ireland, Scotland and Wales combined ! 
Cannel and purely bituminuous coal, abounded 
through the basin of the Kanawa, and was so ac- 
cessibie that a single hand ceuld dig with e se 


it realizes at tide-water, the 3,069,473 tons sent 


Forming a total for shipment for - 
1848, of 14, 168,151 feet. 
On the 31st of August, 1847, the . 
stock in the docks in London 
were reported te be 12, 833 


logs 141. 448,050 
On the 2lst August, 1848, 9, 008 
logs 2,647,000 
This shows a very essential decrease, but it 
may be accounted for by the reason thal the 
shipments of this year have been unusually late, 
and but little of last year’s wood shipped this 
year, and no wood of the present year’s culling 
hed reached England on the Ist September, 
to be included in tbe statement of the 3lst Au- 
ust. - : 
a From this sketch which proposes an aggregate 
production for 1849, of only 4,470,000, we are 
giad to find that prudence and moderation arọ 
the characteristics of their preparations. The 
quantity is not greater than the markets will 
bear, and if they be not misled by false views aud 


States. Mo. of Patents. States. Vo. Patents 
Maive . 483 Alabama 65 
New Hampshire 297 Mississippi. 23 
Vermont 310 Louisiana 77 
‘Massachusetts 2161 Arkansas 0 
Rhode Island 234 Tenuessee 10 
Connecticut 1150 Kentucky 185 
New York 5382 Onio, 749 
New Jersey 461 Michigan 51 
Pennsyivauia 2167 indiana 114 
Delaware 52 Illinois, 71 
Maryland 662 Missouri 40 
Virginia 631 Florida } 
North Carolina 137 ‘Texds 4 
South Carolina 122 lowa 2 
Georgia 80 Wisconsin g 


Diet'ci ol Columbia 224 


The total is 14,015; Northern States 11,606, 
Southern States 2,409. To the New England 
States 4,644. 

The tollowing are the numbers granted during 
the same time to the principal cities: 


Boston 623 Philadelphia 916 
New York 1787 Baltimore 430 


These statements are somewhat curious, aud 
may be regarded as indicative toa cerlain ex- 
tent, of the inventive genius of the people: in 
different sections of our country. . 


VaLur or THE Pennsyivania Coat Disrnict: 
ln the Senate of the United States, Mr. Camu- 
ron recently remarked that thirty yeats ago, coal 
was unknown in this country; yet in 1846, it 
gave employment equal to five million of days 
work aunually. Ii kept in movement a thousand 
ships of one hundred and fifty tons each, and af- 
forded a nursery for the training of six thousand 
seamen, who earned six millions of dollars. It 
gave circulation io a capital of fifty millions ol 
dollars. It kept in activity fifteen thousand mi- 
ners, and sustained a population of seventy 
thousand souls who annually consfmed upwards 
of two millions worth of agricnitural productions 
and more than three and a half millions of dol- 
lars worth of merchandize. 

The following comparative statement of the. 
Anthracite Coal Trade for the lasi four yeare, as 


expectations, sud keep to the line of prudence © 
they bave so far adopted, a slow bul sure ime 
provement in the mahogany market may be re- 
ied on. It will, however, if they keep this cal- 
culation in view, namely :— are 


(wo hundred bushels per day. 


Coat.—Great Britain produces annually 31, 
500,000 tons of coal; Belgium, 4,960,077 ; 
France, 4,141,617; United States, 4.400, 000 


Prússia, 3, 500, 000; and Austria, 700,000. That the stock on band, 1st Sep- io 
@ Pin Manoracture — Messrs. Brown and El- | tember, was . 2,647,000 feet. 
ton, of Waterbury, Ct., manufacture two bar- The shipments of this year, 
rels of ping per day, numbering about 8.000, 000 which bad not tben reached 
per week. | 1 7 England, say 3 6,500,000 

Cusa.—The following from a Havana circu- | TO be shipped of this year’s cut- i 
lar, will show the quantity of Sugar, Coffee, snd uuns ; -4,625,000 i 
Molasses exported from Havana and Matanzas, | TO be shipped during 1849 4,470,000 
during the past two years. ; | i 5 

> EXPORT OF SUGAR. 18,232,000 “‘ 


Deduct for shipments to the Uni- 


Havana. Matanzas. 


—— A | ted States 2,000, 000 
N 1847. 1848, 1847. 1848 5 
To U. States bxs. 173,113 133,147 117,045 99,473 16,232,000 ‘$ 


Great Britain 70,870 70,100 63,933 32,076 


; 9| against an annual consumption which must not 
= 1 Ta 0 fe 8 „ be eslimated at more than six or seven millions. 
a 5 ’ , 7 p 
Elsewhere 12.063 15902 8,388 4,713 [Belize (Honduras) Observer, Nov. 11. 
Total bxs. 644,853 686,989 361,914 313,352 


. EXPORT OF COFFEE. 


Miscellaneous. 


To U. States afr. 80,200 44,586 17,492 2.06 aren 
: 8.1 Bune l o4 17 4 495 53.089 2 Pe CoLonizaTion Society.—The thirly: second an- 
S. of Europe 204.132 60,913 21,835 3.485 nus l meeting of the American Colonization Society 
15,920 8,192 9,162 636 was held at the hall of the House of Represens 


Elsewhere 


Total arra. 326,061 118,262 101,558 8.431 


The quantity of Molasses exported from Ma- 
tanzas in 1848, was as follows: 


tatives on the 16th inst. In the absence of the 
President, the Hon. E. WMrTIESsET, one of the 
Vice Presidents, took the chair, and called upon 
the Rev. R. R. Gurley to address the throne of 


race. 
ao es Hhds. ae j The Seeretary presented a summary statement 
Elsewhere 4953 | Of the facts. contained in the annual report ; from 
ee which we gather the following: 5 
. Total. 55,219 The Society has seat out to Liberia during the 
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st year 443 emigrants—324 slaves who were 
iberated for the purpose, 2 recaptured Africans, 
and 117 free persons of color; who were from 
thirteen States of the Union, viz: from Virginia 
170, Georgia 60, South Carolina 47, Mississippi 
35, Louisiana 37, Kentucky 28, Alabama 23, 
Washington 10, Pennsylvania 9, Illinois 7, New 
York 5, North Carolina 5, Georgetown, D. Ct 5, 
Ohio 1, and Michigan 1. The applicants, who 
are waiting to be carried over during the year 
1849, number 657; and it is expected that the 
applications will exceed the means for transpor- 
ting the applicants. The expenses during the last 
year were $50,114 37. Receipts $51,953 46; 
balance in the treasury 81,839 09. The report 
commented at some length on the prosperous 
eondition of Liberia, and was, upon the whole, 
an interesting document. 

The Hon. R. W. Tuompson, of Indiana, of- 
fered the following resolution, which was adop- 
. ted:— ee 

Resolved, That tbe history of the past-year, as 
developed in the report which has just been 
read, has strengthened our confidence in the. 
great principles of the Colonization Society, and 
that in their purity and strength we see satisfac- 
tory evidence of their ultimate triumph. 


The.Hon. Roserr J. WaTxER, Secretary of 
the Treasury, with some appropriate remarks, 
introduced the following resolution : 


Resolved, That in founding a new republican 
empire on the shores of Africa, in introducing 
there civilization and christianity; io banishing 
the slave trade from a large portion of its wes- 
lern coast, and accelerating its expulsion from 
that whole continent; in opening commerce and 
intercourse with the savage tribes of the interior, 
soon to be followed by a rapid advancement in 
their condition; jn laying the foundation of a 
system destined to facilitate the ultimate sepa- 
paration of the two races of Ham and Japhet in 
this ‘confederacy by universal consent, lor the 
“great advantage of both, and the graduat and 
peace ſul restoration of the former to the land of 
their forefathers, regenerated by the light of 
Christianity, and trained in the principles of our 
free institutions: and especially in fixing basis 
upon which the friends of religion and humanity, 
of freedom, of the consgitution, and of the Union, 
can every where, in every State, north and 
“south, east and west, unite their efforts for the 
advancement of the happiness of both races, and 
at the same time accomplish the glorious pur- 
pose of preserving the harmony, and perpetua- 
ting the union of the States; the American Colo» 
nization Society, embracing toe whole country 
und all its parts, has established a claim upon 
the efficient aid and zealous co-operation of 
every lover of his country and of mankind. 

The Hon. Joseren R. incersouz, of Pennsyl- 
Vania, seconded the resolution, and addressed 
, Tbe meeting thereupon, after which it was adop- 
ted. 

The Hon. Roperr McLane, of Maryland, of- 
fered the fwilowing preamvie and resolutions, 
Which were adopted : 


Whereas the institution of. domestic slavery in 
the United States exists as the creature of local 
municipal law, s0 recognized and respected in- 
the Federal Constitution: Thereſore 

Resolved, That in all action affectiug this insti- 
tulon in its social or political aspect, the Ame- 
rican citizen and stutesman who reveres the 
Federal Union has imposed upon him the most 
solemn obligations to respect in spirit and letter 
the authority of such local and municipal sove- 
xeignties, aud to resist all aggressive influences 
Which tend to disturb the peace and tranquillity 
of the States that may have created or sanctivned 
his institution. 

Resolved, further, ‘That the efforts of the Ame- 
rican Colonization Society to facilitate the ulti- 
mate emancipation and restoration of the black 
race to social aud national independence are 

. highly honorable and judicious, and consistent 
. with a strict respect for the rights and privileges 
of the citizens of the several States wherein the 
institution of slavery is sanctioned by municipal 
law. : 

Hoon MaxweLL, Esq., of New York, was 
called upon, and having made an address, offered 
the following resolution, which was adopted : 


Resolved, That the influence which the scheme 
of Alrican colonization exerts to suppress the 
slave trade, to spread the English language and 
the principles of republican government, and to 
open new markets for American products, and 


extend American commerce, should commend it- 


Aa aa 


seat of the Govern nent of any State, 
than until the necessary public buildings could be 
erected. 
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to the favorable consideration of the respective 
State Legislatures and of the General Govern- 


* 


ment. 


The meeting, which was very large and very 
interesting, then adjourned. 


Disrricr or CoLumsia.— The annexed 
information in reference to the first suggestion and 
the subsequent establishment of the District, taken 


from the Richmond Whig, and compiled from sources 
the most authentic, will be read with interest at the 
present juncture : 


The first suggestion of a separate District in 
which the seat of Governmeut should be esta- 


blished, met with in “ The Madison Papers,” is 


in the * Draft of a Federal 
pared by Mr. Charles Pinckney, of South Caro- 
lina, and laid before- the Convention, 29tb May, 
1787. It is in these words: 

“ The Legislature of the United States shall 
have power,“ &. Ke. © 8 uto provide for 
the establishment of a seat of Government for 


Government.“ pre- 


the United States not exceeding — miles square, 
in which they shall have exclusive jurisdiction.” 
—2 Vol. Madison Papers, p. 740. 


% Thursday, July 26th,. 1787. 

Col. Mason observed that it would be proper, 
as he thought, tbat some provision should be made 
in the Constitution, against choosing, for the seat 
of the General Government, the city or place at 
which the seat of any. State Government might be 
fixed. There were two objections against having 
them atthe ame place, which, without wention- 
ig others, required some precaution on the-sub- 


Ject. ‘he first was: that it tended to produce dis- 
putes concerning Jurisdiction. 
principal one, was: that the intermixture of the 
two Legislatures tended to give a provincial tine- 
lure to the National deliberations. 
that the committee be instructed to receive a 
clause to prevent the seat of the National Go- 


The second; and 


He moved 


vernment being in the same city or town with the 
longer 


Mr. A. Martin seconded the motion. 
Mr. Gouverneur Morris did not dislike the idea, 


but was.apprehensive that such a clause might 
make eoewies of Philadelphia and New York, 


which had expectations of becuming the seat of 


the General Government. 


Mr. Langdon approved the idea, also, but sug- 


gested tue case ol a Slate moving its svat of gv- 


verament to the National seat, alter the erection 


of the publie. buildings. 


Mr. Gorham. Tue precaution may be evaded 
by the Natienal Legislature; by delaying to erect 
tue public buildings. i 

Mr. Gerry conceived it to be the general sense 
of America, that neither the seat of a State Go- 
vernment, nor any large commercial city, should 
be the seat of the General Government, 


Mi. Williamson liked the idea; but, knowing’ 


how much tbe passions of meu were agitated by 
this matter, was apprehensive of turning them 
against the system. He-apprebended, also, that 
au evasion might be practiood iu the way binted 
by Mr. Gorham. N é 

Mr. Pinckney thought the seat of a State Go- 
Veroment vugut to be avoideu ; but that a large 
town, or iis vicinity, would be proper for ine seat 
vf the Generai Guvernment. 

Colonel Mason did vot mean to press the mo- 
tion at tiis ume, nor to excite hostile passions 
against the system. He was coutentto Withdraw 
tue motion tor the present. | 

Mr. Butler was for fixing, by the Constitu- 
tion, the place—and a central oue—for the seat 
of the National Government. —2 Vol. Madison 
Papers, pp. 12, 18, 19, 20. 

Inis was the last suoject discussed before the 
resolutions, theretolore adopted by the Conven- 
lion, were relerred tu Lhe * Committee of De- 
tall.“ f 

Hug ust 6lh, 1787. 


The Committee of Detail reported the plan of a 
constitution, of wich the Sin section of tue Gin 
article is as follows: l 

Neither House, without the consent of the 
other, shall agjours fur more than 3 days, nor to 
any other place than that at which the two 
houses are selling.“ But thie regulation shall not 


exteod to the Senate when it shall exercise the. 


powers mentioned in (ue——article.’ 

When this section was taken up for discussion 
(Aug. II,] Mr. King remarked that the seotivu 
authorized tbe two Houses to adjourn to a new 


place. He thought this inconvenient. The mu- 


— 


item! of 


ful buildings.“ — See 3d vol. Madison's 


P 


tability of place had dishonored the Federal Go- 
veroment, and would require as strong a cure as 
we could devise. He thought a law at least 
should be necessary to a removal of the seat of 
Government. * * * e 

Mr. Madison supposed that a central place for 
the seat of Government was so just, and would 
be so much insisted on by the House of Repre- 
sentatives, that though a Jaw should be made 
requisite, it could and would be obtained. The 
necessity of a central residence of the Go- 
vernment would be much greater under the new, 
than under the old Government.”—3 Mad. pap.. 


1295. 


After some further debate, in which the necessi- 
ly of permanent seat of Govérnment con tinued to 
be forcibly presented, the section reported by 
the“ Committee of Detail” was modified so as 
to read: . 

“ During the session of the Legislature neither 
House, without the consent of the other, shall ad- 


journ for more than 3 days, nor io any other place 


than that at which the two Houses are sitting.” 


This being substantially the 4th clause of the 
oth section of lət article of the Federal Con- 


sutution.— See 3d vol. Mad. pap. p. 1295, 96, 

97. 1 : 
Afier a minute discussion of the “ report of 

the Committee of Detail,” “a Committee on 


Style, &c.” was appointed, which, on the 121 


September, reported. the constitution, and this, 
as to the clause giving Congress the power to es- 
tablish a permanent seat of Government, was 
not changed afterwards; end constitutes the 17th 
clause of 81h section of first article of Federal 
Constitution, and is in these words: ie 
„Congress shall have power * * tio ex- 
ercise exclusive legislation in all cases whatso- 
ever, over such District (not exceeding 10 miles 
square) as may, by cession of particular States 
and.the acceptance of Congress, become the seat 
of Government of the United States, and to ex- 
ercise like authority-over ali places purchased by 
the consent of the Legislature of- the Siate in 
which (he same shall be, for the erection of forts, - 
magazines, arsenals, dgckayards, and other ueed- 
ap. 
1550; Same 1612; Hickey’sa Coustitution U. 3, 
10 


On 23d December 1788, the State of Mary- 
land passed “an act to cede to Congress a dis- 
trict of ten miles square in this State (Mary- 


land] for the seat of Government of the United 
States.” 


And the State of Virginia, on December 3d, 
1789, passed an act for the cession of ten miles 


square, or any lesser quantity of territory, with- 


in this State [Virginia] to the United States in 


Congress assembled, lor the permanent seat of 
the General Government.” 


That act is to be found in 12th vol. Hening's 


Statutes. at large, p. 43—44. It is in these 
words; - 


Charrrx xxi. (Title as above quoted.) 
Section 1. Whereas the equal and common 
benefits resulting from the adqtnistration of ine 


Geoeral Government will be best diffused, and 
Its operations become more prompt aud certain, 


by establishing such a situation far the seat of the 


said government as will be most central and con- 
venient to the citizens of the United States at 


large, having regard as well to population, extent 


of territory, and a free navigation to the Atlantic 


Ocean through the Chesapecke Bay, us to the 

most direct and ready comaupication with our 
fellow citizens in the Western {frontier ; aud 
whereas it appears to this Assembly, that a situa- 

tion combining all the consideralions and advan- 
tages betore rect: ed, may be had on the banks of 
the river Potomac, above tide water, in a rich 

and ſeriile soil, healthy and salubrious in climate, 
aboundiag in all the necessaries and conveniences 
of liie, where in a location of ten miles square, 
if the wisdom of Congress shall so direct, the 
States of Pennsylvania, Maryland and Virginia 
may participate in such location. Be it therefore 
enacted by the General Assembly, That a tract of 
country not exceeding 10 mies square, or any 
lesser quantity, io be located wilkia the limits of 
this State, aud in any part thereof as Congress 
may by law direct, shall be, and the same is hereby 


forever ceded and relinguished to the Congress and 
government he United States, in futt and abso- 


lule right and exclusive jurisdiction as well of soil as 
of persons, residing or to reside thereon, pursuant io 
ihe tenor and effect of 8.n section of the Ist art. 
cle ol the Constitution of the Goveroment of the 


United States: | 


Nec. 2. Provided, That nothing herein contain ` 
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cd, shall be construed to vest in the United States 

any right of property in the soil, or to affect the 
righis of individuals therein, otherwise than the 
same shall or may be transferred by such indivi- 
duals to the United States. 

Sec. 3. Ind provided also, That the jurisdiction 
of the laws of this Commonwealth, over the per- 
sons, and property of indiyiduals residing within 
the limits of the cession orcad. shall not cease 
or determine, until Congress, having accepted 
t!e said cession, shall by law provide for the go- 
Vernment thereof, ander their jurisdittion, in 
manner provided by the article of the constitu- 
tion before recited.” RM 

And this is the whole of the Virginia act of 
cession. Congress, ae required by the Constitu- 
tion, accepted these cessions made by Virginia 
and Maryland, and the permanent seal of govern- 

ment was established by the act of Congress, en- 
titled “an det for establishing the temporary and 
permanent seat of the government of the United 
States"—approved IHM July, 1790, and the act 
amending the same approved 3d March, 1791. 
The District of ten mites square was accord- 
ingle located, and its lines and boundaries parti- 
ularly established by a prools mation of George 
Washington, President of the United States, on 
March 3Uth, 1791; and by the act concerning 

“the District of Columbia”—approved 27ih Fe- 


bruary, 1801, Congress assumed complete juris- 


diction over the said District, as contemplated by 
the framers of the constitution. See Hickey’s 
Constitution, 438. : i 


Trade & Commerce. 


Commence or New Yorx — The value of mer- 
chandise imported into this port during the year 
just closed, compares very favorably with that 
of our most prosperous years. More than one. 
balf of the aggregate importation into the United 
States was entered at thie port. 


“ Value. Value 
1835 9,364,108 1842 $57,415,555 
1836 15,856,194 1843 50,030, 667 
1837 68.374, 508 1844 76.749.220 
1838 77.214, 729 1845 69,332,399 
1839 97 078,687 1846 70,269,791 
1840 66,845,924 1847 95 036,257 
1841 75,268,035 1818 88, 400, 960 


The value of merchandise imported into this 
port in 1836 exceeded that ſor any previous year, 
or any year since; but the enormous toflation in 
prices at that time for foreign manufactures and 
produce of every description, swelled the total 
value, without overluading the markets. Du- 
ring the year just closed, prices ruled exceeding- 
Jy tow, and we have no doubt a greater quantity 
of foreign merchandise of all kinds. was received 
for the same sum than in any previous year in- 
cluded in the above table. The revolutions in 
the political, financial, and commercial sffairs 
of Europe, created such a derangement in public 
and private credits, that the most euormous sa- 
crifices were submitted to for the pur pose of rea» 
lizing money for merchandise. The manufac- 
tures of France, became so much depreciated in 
value by the revulsion and revolution, that large 
shipments of specie were made froin this port ior 
the purpose of purchasing thom upon specula- 
tion, anu very large profits were realized in this 
market on the sales of these geods. These cir- 
euniatances have, no doubt, tended to increase 
ine zuportations; but it is some satisfaction to 
us to know that, if our exporting staples have 
been sold in foreign markets at prices velow re 
muneraling points, we have had the benefits of a 
corresponding reduction in prices on must of our 
Im pot is. It will be seen dy the above cowpara- 
lve table, that the value of merchandise impor- 
ted into this district in 1835, 1836, 1839, aad 
1347, exceeded that of the year just closed. 


Port or New Yorx.—The total number of ö 


vessels uf all classes (sum ſoreigu ports, at New 
Tork, from January lst to Deceusber 31st., 1848, 
was 3060; and the total arrivais jor the same 
time in 1847, was 3147 —showiug a decrease iu 
1848 of. 87 vessels. l i 
The number of passengers arrived in.1848, 
was 191, 07.— m 1847, 166,110: showing eu in- 
crease in 1848 of 25, 799. : 
Trane or St. Louis.—We publish the follow- 
ing statement of the receipts of Produce at St. 
Louis, Mo., during the past two years, ag an il- 
lustraticn of the comarereial importance of one 
` s great Produce Depots oi the Mississippi 
alley: 


1848. 1847. 
Bacon, cks. 24,039 12.472 
Beef, bris. 14,100 10,254 
Corn, sacks 388.502 478,449 
Flour, bris. 377,703 435.019 
Hemp, bales 48 573 81,525 
Hides 47.099 71.877 
Lead, pigs 677.710 767,756 
Lard, bris. 76,048 31,005 
do kegs 33,119 12,247 
Oil, Lard bris. 567 478 
do Linseed | 784 485 
do Castor 309 332 
Pork, 94,582 45,922 
Tobacco, hhds. 9,158 10,935 
Tallow, _bris. 2,324 2,217 
Wool, dales 1,398 2,107 
Whiskey, -bris, 30,492 30,247 
Wheat, 20, 360 97,123 
do sks. 1,006,960 1,222,432 


ComMERce or Puwaperputa.—The following. 
is a comparative statement ol the value of Im- 
ports, &c., at Philadelphia, fourth quarter of 


. 1847. 1848. 

pa ae Value of Imports. 
American, $2,179,719 62,246, 060 
Foreign vessels, = 352,857 206, 120 
92.532.576 $2,452,180 
— — — — en 
Value of Exports, $1,109,499 81.516.448 
Cash duties received, 442,275 26 402,041 41 
y i 1847. 13848. 

| Fonnage entered from foreign 

` ports, tons 22,330 28,493 
Number of foreign artivals 110 121 
‘Number of coustwise arrivals, 7,915 6,056 
Number of foreign clearances, 112 139 
Number of coastwise clearances, 434 345 


Trane or Battimone.— Fhe Annual Report 
of Mayor Stensbury,. furnishes the following 
stalement of the Foreign Commerce of the Port 
ef Baltimore, for the year 1848: 
5 imported in Amer. vessels 


$4,938,175 
du Foreign do 


574.742 


Total imports $5,562,917 
Exports of Dom. produce in Am. vessels $5,435450 
0 do or. do 1.079, 42 
Exports of For. merchandise in Am. do 83.341 
Du do do or. do 24.330 
Total export l $6,622.363 
ae. ; - No. ves. Tons. Men 
Entries of American vessels 
trom Foreign ports 74,801 3226 
Entries of Forcign vessels 
from Foreign ports 114 22,996 1102 
~ Total entries 460 97,797 4328 
Clearances of American vee- 
sels to Foreign ports 412 90,544 3868 
Clearances of Foreign vese 
seis to Foreign porns 124 28,053 1302 
Total clearances 536 118,602 5170 


Commence oF Portuan, Maixz.— The Port- 
land Argus publishes the following as an official 
account of the trade of that port for the last two 


gears; 7 e 


Number of Forelgo entries in 1848 315 
Do do 1847 W2 
Increase aan l 113 
Value of Imports in 1848 $616,045 00 
Do do 1847 228,663 00 

. Increase of hmportation 387.382 00 
Duties collected in 1848 153,710 90 
0 do 1847 109,229 91 
Increase of duties 44.480 99 


Value of Goods wareboused in 1848 479,266 32 
Do do 1847 251,610 35 


$227,655 97 


Garena (Illiasis. It appears from a statement 
in the Missouri Republican, that the commerce 
of this city—the depot of the Upper Mississippi 
lend mines — u increasing with great rapidity. 
The total number of steamboat arrivais from the 
17ih of March to the 6th of December, 1848, 
was 259; keel-boats, 158; flai-boats, 107. A 
very large amount of lumber, shingies, coopers’ 
stuffs, &., was landed at the whari, the value of 
which is ¢athmated at $106,662 67. ‘the foliowe 


gard to the dissolution of the Assembly. 


79 


ing slatement of the exports of Galena during the 
same period, is also published : j 
681,996 pigs of lead, 47,737,830 


lbs.—valued at $1,527.610 56 


16.985 bushels of wheat 9,341 55 
3,467 do barley 1,040 10 
15,491 barrels of flour 43.845 00 
7.128 hides 14,251 00 
45,823 pounds of copper 5,951 99 
Total value of exports $1,602,050 40 


Teape or tHE Wasasn.—The Wabash Ailas, 
of 9th inst., gives a very gratifying account of. 
the business of Lafayette. It estimates the va- 
lue of the exports from that town the past year, 
of productions from the region around it, by the 
river and canal, at not jess than four millions of 
dollars. Upwards of three millions of this, it 
shows in the enumeration of eight articles as 
follows: l 


33,468 bbls. Flour, estimated at $4 bbl. $125,872 
375,470 bush. Wheat, estimated at 55c. 

per bush. ` 206,508 
597,773 bush. Corn at 22 131,510 
44,449 do Oats at 15 6,675 
20,422 bbis. Pork, estimated at 881 per . , 

barrel l -163,376 
2,232,337 Ibe. Lard, estimated. at 5c. per 

pound 111,619 
Bacon and Bulk Meat, estimated at 2,500,000 
16,188 Ibs. Beef and Tallow, aver. 5c. 80.940 

Total 83, 328,500 


The interest agent of Illinois bas giyen notica 
that a dividend of 54.75 on each 51000 of the 
stock of the State will be paid on the second of 
January. 
- Fromthe let of October baat to the 10th inst., 
there has been, and will be, pard of dividends, and 
interest in the city of Baltimore, about $650,000, 


Disasters on: tHe LAxESs.— According to 
statement in the Buffalo Commercial, there were 
136 marine disasters and losses on the Lakes du- 
ring the season of 1848. Totalloss of property 
$420,512. Number of lives lost, 55. 


—— Te | 


Foreign Intelligence. 


ARRIVAL OF THE STEAMER. 


‘Phe Steamship Canana arrived yesterday at 
New York, bringing dates from Liverpool to the 
13ch inst. The aspect of commercial affairs js 


encouraging, and a good business anticipated, 


For the week ending 5th inst., the-cotton market 
showed an advance of id. and also 4d, in Ameri- 
can descriptions, with considerable speculation, 
During the week ending the 13th, prices gave 
way slightly. There is a- decline also in most 
kinds of breadstuffs—the demand for corn meal 
being nearly suspended. * 


The California gold excitement was raging 


nearly to as great an extent in England as here. 
Money is easy, and discounts range at 24 to 33 
per cent. 


France.—The President has determined that 
tbe list of candidates for the Vice Presidency 
sball be M. Odillon Barrot, Abbatucci, and Bou- 
lay de ia Meurthe. The Assembly will no doubt 
choose M. Odillon Barret. M.-Dulaur, in that 
case, will probably succeed him as Mini- ter of 
Jusnhce. M M. de Remusat refuses to join any 
cabinet, of which MM. Mole and Thicrs gare 
not members. 

‘Tbe movement in favor of dissolving the Na- 
tional Assembly gains ground, and it was assertie 
ed, upon authority, at a club meeting, that La- 
martine would support the measure. T'he collision 
foreshadowed between the co-ordinate powers of 
the President, and tbe Assembly, and which is 
perceived by Lamartive to be inevitable, has ins 
duced to this step. ‘Ihe proposition tor the dis- 
solution on the 13tn-of April is hkely to prevail.| 

The Prince de la Poskowa, goes ambassador 
lo Steekholm, and General Pelet is named aa 
bassador extraordinary to Turin. 

The French funds have declined a little by 
reason of the uncertainty which prevails io re- 
Trade 
bas improved. 


Spain.—General Concha has resigned the of- 


fice of Captain Generalship.of Catalonia. Gen 


Ullalonger has been appointed to succeed bim. 
Calcone bas been bieckaded by the Caritets. 


* 


— 


* 


at Lisbon by the Queen, who made a speech from 
the throne. 


Paussia.—The Prussian Ministry is actively 
engaged in preparing special laws, by which the 
ie of the Constitution shall be carried into 
eflect. 


_Avustria.—The Imperisl arms continue suc- 
cessful. A letter from Vienna, dated January 
Ist, states that it was reported the city of Kor- 
horu had fallen into the hands of the Imperia! 
troops, in consequence of treason. 

Tho tranquillity of Berlin is still maintained 
by Gen. Wrangel. 

Frankfort still continues the focus of intrigue, 
having for their object the unity of Germany, 
which it is considered cannot be effected. 


‘Denmang.—The King has issued è proclama- 


tion, protesting against the violation of essential’ 


conditions of the armistice with Prussia, by the 
Collective government of the Duchies. Every 
thing indicates a renewal of the war when win- 
ter is over, unless in the interval the local powers 
interfere in some summary Way to interdict hos- 
tilities. ae 

Itacy.—It is mentioned in the Paris papers: of 
Tuesday, that the Pope wishing to avoid foreign 
intervention intends to try the effect of a personal 
step. It is said that he will go to Civita Vecchia, 
and make appeal to the people; which, if not re- 
sponded to, let things take their own course. He 
still remains at Gaeta. 

Private letters from Milan speak of active pre- 
parations for war. About 70,000 men are to 
take the field, with seventy pieces of cannon. 

The Field Marshal announces that he will 
march on Turin at the first orders of the Empe- 
ror, and says he is only waiting ‘the entire paci- 
fication of Hungary before he developes the plan 
of the campaign, unless Charles Albert should 
treat directly with Austria. s 
At Milan the barracks were filled with pro- 
jectiles of every description. Attempts were 
being made by the Ausirians to excite tne lower 
classes against the rich. 


` Sarpinia—By a decree dated the 30th, the 
King has dissolved the Chamber of Deputies. 
and ordered new elections on the 15th, and con- 
voking the new Parliament for the 23d. 


Sicity.—The Sicilian question is the subject |. 


of continued negotiation between the Napoleon 
_ Government and the English and French lega- 
tions. 

From Mexico.— By an arrival at New Orleans 
on the 20th., we have Vera Cruz dates to the 
lOth, Jalapa to the 7th, and Mexico to the 6th 
instant. 
An attempt at revolution was made in the 
city of Tolucca on the 2d indt., by the Puros 
uniting wil the insurgents of Tamaseallepec. 
Ti.e plan was to declare for the dictatorship ol 
Sania Anna, and to instal a partisan in power 
forthwith. The conspiracy was discovered and 
its execution frustrated. Troops were ordered 
to Tolucca from the Capitol, and General Alva- 
rez and Pinzon, directed to co-operate wath the 
authorities in the preservation of order. Fears 
are also entertaiged of a revolution in Mexico. 
The difficulties at Tampico have all been recun- 
ciled. 

The President of the Republic, with the dip- 
-lomatic body, repaired to the Halis of Congress 
to witness the formal installation of that body on 
the Ist inst. The President pronounced an in- 
augural address, to which the President of Con- 
gress responded. On the ſollowing day the re- 
ports of secretaries were read, and the conside- 
ration of the several items ol business allotted 
to particular days. General Almonte is taking 
a leading part in the proceedings of Congress. 

Suspicions are entertained of. General Arista, 
Secretary of War, and occasionally aspersions 
are thrown oul, perhaps for the reason of his ha- 
ving once favored the scheme of a Nurtheru Re- 
public. 

General Carrera, late of Guatemela, was in 
Yueatan, but being informed that the friendly 
relations subsisting between Mexico and Guate- 
mela rendered his stay there improper, he re- 
embarked for Tobsseo. 

There are government difficulties at Mazatlan, 
in reference to the levy of illegal and arbitrary 
duties on imports. The officers have all been 
removed, and some of them ordered to be tried, 
of whom Generali Anaya is one. 

General La Vega has left the Capitol for his 
command of the State of Tamaulipas. — 


J!!!! e 


Various Items. 
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Istumus or Tenuantrerec :—By the last arri- 
val froin Mexico, says ine New Orleans Bulletin, 
we learn from good authority, that the house of 
Manning & Mackintosh, of Mexico, who have 
taken charge of the great undertaking for open- 
ing a water communication between the two 
oceans, through the Isthmus of Tehuantepec, 
have already begun a road for the transportation 
of all the materials necessary for this great work. 
The road is preparing for the purpose of esta- 


— tte ee, 


— 


blishing at once a- femporary cummunication to 


the point wheré already the river Coatzacoaicos 
and the fine lakes bordering en the Pacific, and 
running into that ocean can be navigated with 
safety and facility, for the distance of forty miles 
by vessels of large tonnage. , ` ö 
The undertaking is, at present, under the su- 
perintendence of the celebrated Engineer, More, 
to whom is due the discovery of the track through 
ibis Isthmus. - 


A recent letter fram Havana, in speaking of 


the Tehuanlepec route, éays :—* Senor Mendez. 
Garcia, who assisted Lawson in preparing a map 


of the geld diggings, from actual surveys, came 


on in seven weeks by the way of Tehuantepec 


across the famous Isthmus of Cortez—and he 
says that it is the quickest and most practicable 
of all the routes to Caliſornia, and it is nearly 
2,000-miles shorter than via Chagrea, and mure 
healthy and economical. The immediate want 1s 
a stoyt little steamer for the vavigation of the 
Huasacualco river, up to the rapids, where mule 
transportation tø- the Pacific can be obtained in 
any quantity, at the rate of $5 a passenger, and 
$4 for each 150 pounds of baggage, which, by 
ine way, should invariably be put up in packages 
of not more than that weight. It was a terrible 
oversight in our Government neglecting io secure 
the right of way acrosa the Isthmus of Tehuante- 
pec, (ine Isthmus of Cortez we ought tosay,) and 
in proportion as the extent of the loss becomes 
undersiood, it will be more and more a subject of 
grer. Panama will be a poor substitute for 
that short cut to California and Oregon.“ 


THe Mix. There is a great difference in the 
Dumber ot yards contained in a mile, in different 


countries. Ie following table will be useful: 
England and America, 1.760. yards 
Russin, 1.109 * 
Italy, 1.476 
Scotland aud Ireland, 2,200 * 
Poland, 4,400 
Spain, 5 6028 * 
Germany, 4.888 
Sweden and Denmark, 7,213 „ 
Hungary, 8,800 “s 


The United States Navy consists of 78 
vessels, including those on the stocks, which will 
carry 2,174 guns. ; 


Le British fighting Navy consists of 161 
sailing and 93 steauwsbips, carrying 4,053 guns, 
measuring 205,921 tons, and manned by 59,005 
seamen; and there is a revenue and coast-guard, 
force of 5,250 tons, and 5,400 men. In carrying 
the mails, 82 steau vessels (tonnage 61,796, men 
4,148) are employed. e 

ln Madison, Indiana, over 7000 hogs 
were received by railroad during the first three 
days of the last week in December. Prices there 
on the 29th were $3 to $3 25. 


L A brig of 200 tons burthen is being built 
at New Albany, on the Ohlo river, for the Cah- 
fornia trade. She is built on shares of $520, aud 
will be ready to sqil early in the spring. 

F Col. J. C. Hays has arrived at San An- 
touio, Texas, having explored a good route to 
the Pacific de! Norte, aceessible at all times, 
which will connect Corpus Christi with Chihua- 
hua. 

The Boston papers. announce the death 
of Hon. Peter C. Brooks, father-in-law of Edward 
Everett, and one of ibe moal estimable and weal- 
thy citizens of that place. He was eighty-one 
years of age. 


The population of the Fejee Islands is 
aboat 133 000. 


Proritas_e TREEs.—The proprietor of thirty 


trees on Mon Louis Island, tnenty milés south 


of Mobile, realizes 800 or 1000 dollars a year 


ſor his oranges. 
one small branch. 


- VELocity or Cannon Snor.—From an exten- 
ded series of experiments made at the Washing- 
ton Arsenal with the Ballistic pendulum, by Cap- 
lain Mordecai of the Ordoance Department, it 
has been determined that the velocity of a thir- 
ty-two pound shot varies from twelve to nineteen 
hundred tet per second, or nearly twenty miles 
per minute. The velocity of the electric wave 
along the telegraph wire is nearly 200,000 miles 
per second, compared with which, the speed of 
the cannon ball is almost. quiescence. 


FarnwAven, Vermont, has about six hundred 
inhabitants, who take ta o hundred weekly pa- 
pers and pay the subscription. Their minister re- 
‘ceives à salary of 5500, besides the rent of a 
house. 


Jenny LIx D — Jenny Lind was intending to 
transmit £6,000, the cstimated proceeds of her 
provincial tour, to Stockholm, to complete the 
hospital commenced there by her. 


Tue Ens RAIL nOZD.— The first regular train 
of cars leit for Binghampton on Monday mcifie 
ing, taking two hundred passengers for the wt ole 
distance through—2244 miles.—M. F. Tribune. 


Arceria— Frante:—The following is a list of 
the population of Algeria, in the three provinces, 
Algiers, Cran ard Constantine: Prench 50,780, 
English 144, Irish 83, Anglo-MaJtese 6381, A. 

lo-Spanish 500, Spanish 28 929, Portuguese 243, 

lalians 7046, Germans 2338, Poles 198, Rus- 
‘sians 8, Greeke 64, Swiss 1217, Prussians 1438, 
Belgians and Dutch 321, Sundries 307, citizens 
under military administration 2416. Since Jane, 
uary 31, 1848, up to June 30, 1848, the popula- 
tion decreased from 104,267 to 99.986, of Euro- 
pean extraction. 


Bosron ATHENEUM Liskarr :— During the past 


He sent to an editor twelve on 


year 3346 volumes-have been added to the libras - 


ry by purchase, and 830 by gifts. There have 
also been purchased 11.000 pamphlets, and 7393 
have been received as donations. Among the 
Tatter is a very valuable collection, 6000 in nume 
ber, belonging to the late Jonn Quincy Apaus. 
These were presegted by his son, the Honorable 
CuarLes Francis-Apams. The Albenœum Li- 
brary now contains about 50,000 bound volumes, 
and 100,000 pamphlets, j 


Baitise NariowaL Dest :—At the last halfe 
yearly payment of the dividends on the national 
debt, out of 284,127 recipients, 275,721 received. 
sums not exceeding £200 each; and 96,115 of 
these received sums not exceeding £5; 1,222 not 
exceeding. £1,000 ; 328 not exceeding £2,000; 
and 177 exceeding £2,000 per annum. Mauy 
received sums not exceeding £10, £50, &c. 


Morrauity or Bosron:—The annual return 
of the mortality in Bosten shows that during the 
year 1848, the total number of deaths was 3972, 
and in 1847, 4112, which shows a decrease in 
1848 of 150. Of the number who died in 1848, 
808 were under 1 year, and 12 whose ages were 
between 90 and 100 years. Of the deaths in 47, 
666 were caused by typhus fever, and in 48, only 
258. In 47, 544 died of consumption, and in 
48, 579. l 
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Terms.—Four Dol Lans per annum, in advance, 
or if remilted before the expiration of the first month 
after the commencement of a volume; — otherwise Five 
Dollars will be charged. Three copies will be sent to 
one address upon the reccipt of Ten Dollars, and 
seven copies upon the receipt of Twenty Dollars. 

Subscribers may remit, at our risk, by mail; and 
current bills, of sound banks, in any of the Slates, 
will be accepted in payment. 


To Suhscribers.—To correct a misconception 
on the part of several of our subscribers, in re- 
gard to the reduction of terms of the REGISTER, 
we make this explanation: the reduction to four 
dollars, per annum, is applicable only to the cur- 
rent year (1849)—and to enable distant subscri- 
bers to avail themselves of it, the time, within 
which four dollars will be received in full pay- 
ment for the subscriptions fur 1849, is extended 
to the 15th of March next,—after which period 
all subscriptions remaining unpaid, will be charged 
at five dollars. 

For the six months’ subscription preceding first 


of January, 1849, the terms are $2 50. As af, 


further inducement, however, to prompt payment, 
we state that the remittance of six dollars, by 
those who are indebted for the 74th volume, and 
of two dollars, by those who have forwarded four 
dollars in payment of the 74th and 75th volumes, 
prior to the 15th of March next, will be accepted 
in full payment to the first of January, 1850, (or 
for the three volumes, Nos. 74, 75 and 76.) 

The importance of the punctual payment of 
subscriptions in the publication of a paper similar 
to ours, deriving all its means from the subscrip- 
tions, it is hoped, will be properly appreciated by 
the patrons, as well as our efforts to reduce the 
price of a work, admitled to be of no inconside- 
rable value to the reading public, and requiring a 
heavy outlay of labor and money. 


Chronicle. 


Our thanks are due to the Hon. John A. 
Dix, the Hon. Henry Dodge, and the Hon. J. W. 
Bradbury of tne United States Senate, for valua- 
ble public documents. 
— . —•—U‚̃ . 
Presipent ELecr.—The arrival of General 
Taylor at the Capitol is expected to be about the 
twentieth of this month. 
— . wÄ——vů̃ 
ILLINOIs anp Micuican Cana Trustee.—The 
Governor of Illinois has appointed Ex-Lieutenant 
Governor Wells to this office, vacant by the 
death of Colonel Oakley. 
— . —A—e—ů 
Ouro LEGIsLATURE.— The election of a Whig 
representative from Clinton county will cause a 
tie of parties in the House of Representatives. 
272 ene ee 
Usury Laws.—The Legislature of Wisconsin 
has passed an act legalizing any rate of interest 
agreed upon by parties to the contract. 
. — M 
U. S. Senator FROM Kentuccy.—The Hon. 
Henry Cray was elected on the Ist inst., to a 
seat in the Senate of the United States for six 
years froin the fourth of March next. The vote 
stood for Henry Clay 92, and for Richard M. 
Johuson 45. 


U. States SENATOR FROM New Vouk: —Both 
branches of the Legislature of this State met in 
Convention yesterday, and, on the first ballot, 
made choice of Wirtiam H. Sewarp, to repre- 
sent the State in the Senate of the United States 
for the term of six years from the fourth of March 
next, when the term of Mr. Dix expires. 

— OOO — 

Mint at New Vonk.—Mr. Greeley furnishes 
as an argument in favor of the establishment of a 
mint at New York, the fact, obtained from the 
Treasury Department, that of the total of specie 
imported in the year ending 30th June, 1847, 
amounting to $24,121,289, there was imported 
at Boston and New York $20,585,504, and at 
all other ports. including Philadelphia, Baltimore, 
&e., only $3,535,785, 


Harvard Col LEE —Jared Sparks, L. L. D., 
has been unanimously elected President of this 
Institution, and the Governor has been chosen to 
fill the vacancy in the board of Overseers, occa- 
sioned by the death of John Quincy Adams. 

— 2. 2256. 


Tae Srzaurn Uniten Srarzs.— This vessel 
arrived at New York on the evening of the 5th 
inst., after a boisterous passage of dewenty seven 
days, from Southampton, during which she sus- 
tained her reputation as a staunch sea boat. She 
brought seventy passengers and a very valuable 
cargo. 

— . 4 —— 

Liserta.—The Legislature of this Republic 
met on the fourth of December. Elijah Johnson 
was chosen President of the Senate (the Vice 
President being in the performance of the duties 
of President, during the absence of President Ro- 
beris), and James B. McGill, Speaker of the 
House of Representatives. 

The authorities were anxiously awaiting the 
return of President Roberts, expecting that he 
would be prepared to destroy the last vestige of 
the slave traflic on that part of the coast. 

The governments of France and England have 
not only recognized the independence of this Re- 
public, but the former has placed at its disposal 
three armed vessels to be used in the suppression 
of the slave trade and in the protection of the 
interests of the Republic,—while the latter has 
provided for its President, in one of the govern- 
ment vessels, a free passage, on his return to Li- 
beria, from England. 

. President Roberts is the son of a pious old 
Methodist mulatto, and it is not many years since 
he was a hand on board of a lighter, upon the 
Appomatox River, Va. He has contributed as a 
civilian and soldier to the establishment of the 
Colony at Liberia; was a brave General, and 
enterprising merchant, the first colored Gover- 
nor, and now as its houored Chief Magistrate, 
has bad personal interviews with Lord Palmer- 
ston, Gen. Cavaignac and Queen Victoria ; and 
made treaties of commerce with the governments 


of N. and England. 
— — . OU—U—j— 


Dodos in Coneress.—The appropriation bills 
engross a very large portion of the time of Con- 
gress, and atiord occasional opportunities for po- 
litical speech-making. 

The Pacheco slave bill has passed the House of 
Representatives, and has been referred to a Com- 
mittee of the Senate. 

Treaty wiru Mexico.—On Saturday last, Mr. 
Stephens, of Georgia, introduced a resolution into 
the House of Representatives, calling on the Pre- 
sident for a correct copy of the original treaty 
with Mexico, and particularly those articles 
stricken out and amended by the Senate. Also, 


requesting information if there be any evidence 
in the Department of State of an agreement and 
assurance made by our Commissioners with the 
government of Mexico, before the ratification by 
said government of said amendments,—and if so, 
by what authority said agreement was made and 
whether said protocol had been sub nitted to the 
consideration of the Senate und sanctioned there- 
by. Also, asking if the President was aware of 
the existence of such protocol at the time of his 
proclamation of the final exchange of ratifications 
of said treaty on the fourth of July last. 

A similar resolution, on Monday last, was of- 
fered in the Senate, by Mr. Mangun, relating to 
the secret history of the Mexican treaty. 

The resolution of Mr. Stephens, after conside- 
rable debate, was adopted in the House by a vote 
of 147 yeas to 34 nays. 

——— —— — 
STATE NOMINATIONS. 


In Inpiana.—The State Democratic Convention 
of the 10th inst., has placed in nomination, with 
great unanimity, Joseph A. Wright, of Parke 
County, for Governor, and Col. James H. Laws, 
of Dearborn County, as Lieutenant Governor. 

The Whig State Convention, of the 3rd inst., 
selected Elisha Embree, of Gibson County, for 
Governor, and Thomas S. Stanfield, of St. Jo- 
seph County, for Lieutenant Governor. 

The Free Scil Convention, of the 18th ult., no- 
minated James H. Cravens, of Ripley, as Gover- 
nor, and John W. Wright, as Lieutenant Gover- 
nor. 


In Coxnecricut.—The Hon. John M. Niles 
has been selected by the Free Soil Convention of 
this State, as their candidate for Governor, and 
Boyd, as Lieutenant Governor. 

The Whig Convention nominated Joseph Trum- 
bull, of Hartford, for Governor, and Thomas 
Backus, of Killingly, for Lieutenant Governor. 


In Ruope Istanp.—Henry B. Anthony, for 
Governor, and Thomas Whipple for Lieutenant 
Governor, were nominated by the Ihig Conven- 
tion, of tne 25th ull. 

— — . 

SuB-MARINE TELEGRAPH.—A petition bas been 
presented to Congress for an appropriation to be 
applied to the survey of a route for a sub-marine 
telegraph from the banks of Newfoundland to the 
British Channel. The petition expresses the be- 
lief that, from explorations made, it will be found 
that a series of shoals, produced by volcanic ac- 
tion, extend across the Atlantic between the 
points mentioned. and lie at no greater distance 
from the surface than one hundred and twenty 
feet. 

The proposition is to traverse the Atlantic by 
means of buoys, submerged to a depth of twenty 
feet, und conhned by anchors resting upon these 
ledges or shoals, the wires to be enveloped in 
some substance impervious to water, as gutta 
percha, or India rubber. The distance is repre- 
sented to be about nineleen hundred miles. 

An insulated telegraph wire is contemplated 
to be laid by the (English) South-eastern Rail- 
way and Telegraph Company, across the Straits 
of Dover. 


— 0. —－4jũ— . ͤͤ2— — 

NarioxaL Convention,—There is to be a Na- 
tional Convention held at Baltimore on Tuesday, 
the 6th of March, 1849 got of politicians, but 
of capitalists, inventors, and amateurs of ingenuity 
and skill in the productive arts. 

The objects of holding the Convention are— 

1. To examine discoveries, new inventions, 
plans, and compositions of matter, &c. 

2. To furnish true ane original A when 
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required, with advice; the means of sustenance, 
materials, &c. ; 

3. To purchase a library for the use of ezami- 
ners, and inventors, &c. 

4. To establish a room for the exhibition of 
models, plans, drawings, &c. 

5. To give counsel and advice (fora fee) to 
those who may desire information about ma- 
chines, &c. 

6. The establishment of a warehouse of ma- 
chines, implements, manufactures, &c. 

7. The establishment of workshops for the in- 
struction of apprentices, &c. 

8. The establishment of a school for the in- 
struction of mechanics, scholars, &c. 

This brief summary will give an idea, though 
an imperfect one, of the objects proposed to be 
accomplished by the Convention, which are all 
laudable, and will be attained, we hope. We 
would willingly insert the whole programme, but 
cannot, for want of room.— Washington Globe. 


National Affairs. 
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DIPLOMATIO. 


Baron Roexne, Minister of the German 
Empire to the United States, was received in his 
official capacity, by the President, on the 26th ult. 

M. de Roenne was formerly Prussian Minister 
in this country. 

L The President of the United States has 
officially recognized Morre A. Princie, ss Con- 
sul of the Argentine Confederation for the port 
of Charleston, S. C. 


— . — . 
ARMY. 
Ass’T Aps’t GENERAL’S OFFICE: 


Western Division, 
Jan. 25, 1848. 

Orders No. 1.—Having received oflicial notice 
of the acceptance of his resignation, Maj. Gen. 
Taylor relinquishes the command of the Wes- 
tern Division, which, in conformity with “Ge- 
neral Orders No. 1,” will be assumed by Major 
General Gaines. 

ln resigning the command to the veteran and 
distinguished chief appointed to succeed him, 
the General cannot withhold an expression of 
regret at his Separation from a service to which 
he is attached by so many pleasing and proud 
ussociations. To the officers and men who have 
served ut der his immediate orders, he would here 
expiess bis parting thanks for their zealous and 
cordial support in the execution of the duties con- 
fided to lim during a long and eventful service. 
To them and to all he extends a heartfelt fare- 
well, aud his warmest wishes for their continued 
happiness and success in the arduous aud honor 
abie career which they bave chosen. 

By order of Maj. Gen. Tay lor: 
W. W. S. riss, Ass i. Adj’t. Gen. 


— 
NAVY. 


Ihe United States Steamer, ALLEGHANY’ 
was at Gibralt.r, Jan. 3, bound up the Straits. 

LF At Rio Janeiro, December 24th, U. S. 
Frigate, Branpywine, Com. Storer; U. S. Brig, 
Perry, Commander Davis. 

LJ The Conaress, Com. Lavalette, just re- 
turned from the Pacific, and the Raritan, bear- 
ing the broad pennant of Commodore Wilkin- on, 
of the Home Squadron, on the eve of sailing on 
u cruise—were at the anchorage near Nortolk, 
on the 30th ult. 
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ABSTRACT OF FROCEEDINGS. 
Thursday, January 25, 1849. 


“In Szenate.—Mr. Downs of Louisiana, rose to 
make a personal explanation in regard lo the re- 
port of the remarks made by him yesterday on 
the California Bill, as it appeared in ine Union” 
of this morning, —the same having misrepresent- 
ed lim. Upon which, Mc. Badger, concurring in 
the views set forth by Mr. Downs, otlered a reso- 
lution instructing the Commitee on Printing io 


5 thereof, and a bill to abolish imprisonment 
| 


of State Legislatures before the Senate. 


inquire into the expediency of discontinuing the 
present contract for publishing the proceedings 
and debates of the Senate. Which was laid 
over. 

The resolution previously offered by Mr. Henry 
Jehnson, for inquiring into the expediency of 
graduating the pensions of wounded soldiers ac- 
cording to the extent of the injuries received by 
them, was taken up, considered and adopted. 

The bill for the relief of Captain Percival was 
considered, and the question iaken, on reconsid- 
ering the vote ordering its engrossment, and de- 
cided in the negative— Yeas 12, Nays 30. 


House or Representatives —Report of Com- 
millees:s—Mr. Grinnell, from the Committee on 
Commerce, reported a bill providing for the re- 
cording of conveyances of ves-els, and for other 
purposes; also, a bill to extend the provisions of 
all laws in force in reference to the carrying of 
passengers in merchant vessels, and for the regu- 
for debt in certain cases. Read twice and re- 
ferred. 

Mr. Alkinson, from the same Committee, re- 
ported a Joint Resolution to authorize the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury to cancel certain bunds on 
goods destroyed by fire in the government stores 
at Norfolk in 1848, which was read the third 
time and passed. l 

Mr. Greeley, from the Committee on Public 
Lands, reported a bill to reduce the minimum 
price of the mineral lands in the Lake Superior 
District, Michigan, and in the Chippewa District, 
Wisconsin. Read twice and refeired. 

A resolution, reported from the Committee on 

ommerce, was adopted, requiring the Secretary 
of the Treasury, to ascertain and report the most 
suitable sites fur marine hospitals at Buflalo, Os- 
wego, Alpslachicola, Galveston, Detroit, Wil- 
mington, N. C., Newport, R. I., Erie, Pa. 


Army Approyriations.— On motion, the House 
went into TCommiztee of the Whole, and look up 
the Army Bill. 

Mr. Thompson replied at length to the speeches 
made yesterday in Committee of the Whole. 
His remarks were eloquent and conciliatory upon 
the question of alavery, upon which he dwelt at 
length. The North and South were quiet on this 
subject compared witb the feverish excitement 
which prevailed among members of Congress. 

Mr. Nicoll,ot New York, followed, in reply to 
the remarks yesterday made by Mr. Rockwell, of 
Connecticut, and in defence of the estimates of 
the Secretary of the Treasury; to which Mr. 
Rockwell briefly replied. 

Mr. Greeley moved to strike oul an item of 
838.000 for the recruiting service. He gave a 
history of the expense of the war and the naval 
service under former administrations, and con- 
trasted the same with the expenditures at the 
present tune. The amendment was, however, 
rejected. 

Other amendments were considered. One by 
Mr. Greeley to restrict ‘the mileage of officers to 
the shurtest mail roules was rejected. 

The bill was then passed. 

Gold Dellars.—Mr. McKay, from the Commit- 
tee of Ways and Means, reported a bill author- 
izing the coinage of gold dollars. 

Also, a bill tu provide for the settlement of the 
accounts of officers engoged in the collection and 
disbursement of moneys ju Mexico. 

Also, a bill lo regulate the mileage of delegates 
and members of Congress. 

Which were severally read the second time 
and aj propriately referred. 


Friday, January 26, 1847. 


In Senate.—Auli- Slavery Resolutions of New 
Hampshire :—Mr. Atherton presented the resolu- 
tions of the New Haupshire Legislature, against 
the extension of slavery into California and New 
Mexico ; and for the adoption of such measures 
as Congress may possess the constitutional power 
lu enact, for the suppression of the slave trade 
in the District of Columbia. Laid on the table 
aud ordered to be printed. 

Me. Atherton further stated that he had also 
received resolutions of the same Legislature, in 
reference to the Mexican war and other topics, 
but as they contain no Instructions to the Sena- 
turs und Representatives of that State here, no 
request that they shall be presented and no ex- 
pression of disapprobation us lo auy vole given in 
Congress by these Senators and Representatives, 
he supposed that the resolutions would noi come 
withia the practice—that of laying resolutions 


It had not been such practice in regard to re- 
solutions of a general character. He made these 
rematks, he said, to place himself right in the 
matter before his constituents, 

Mr. King submitted a resolution instructing 
the Committee on the Contingent Fund of the 
Senate, to inquire into the expediency of regula- 
ting by Jaw the number of cfficers, clerks, mes- 
sengers, and other persons to be employed in the 
service of the Senate, and to fix the compensa- 
tion esch shall receive. [The resolution was 
offered, Mr. King said, in consequence of the 
enormous increase of the contingent expenses of 
the Senate.] Adopted. 

Mr. Niles submitted a resolution, directing the 
Postmaster General to communicate to the Se- 
nate the particulars of the postal arrangement 
made with Bremen, for the reception anu distri- 
bution of the mails from the United States, ibe 
reduction of postage—if any—in Bremen and 
other neighboring States, on letters from this 
country, and the services performed by the post 
office at Bremen in relation to our mails, and his 
opinion of the effects of such arrangement on the 
intercourse and commercial! interests of the Uni- 
ted States jn connection with the mail line to 
Bremen. Adopted. | 


Texan Claims.—On motion of Mr. Johnson, of 
Md , the Senate resumed the consideration of the 
bill providing for the adjustment uf the claims of - 
Messrs. Schott, Dawson, and Whitney, for tie 
vessels furnished by (hem to the late Republic 
of Texas: constituting the Texan Navy. 

Mr. Phelps recapituiated and concluded the re- 
maiks commenced by him when the bill was 
previously up for consideration. 

Mr. Reverdy Johnson replied, contending that 
the United States, having taken possession of the 
revenues mortgaged for the payment of the debt, 
is equitably and legally hie bie for ils payment. 

Mr. Niles proposed to amend the first section, 
by providing that interest on the claim shall not ° 
be included. Ihe amendment was rejected. 

At the request of Mr. Foole, who expressed a 
wish to address the Senate, the bill was poste 
poned until to-morrow. 

Mr. Underwood presented the credentials of 
Mr. Metcalfe, elected a Senator from Kentucky 
for the unexpired term of Mr. Crittenden, re- 
signed. i i 

Un motion of Mr. Hannegan, the Senate then 
went into Executive session; and alter some 
lime spent therein, adjourned to Monday. 


House or REPRESENTATIVES — Charges against 
Judge Concklin :—Mr. J. R. Ingersoll, irow the 
Juuiciary Cummitiee to which had been reterred 
the memorial and accompanying papers of Au- 
son Little, complaining of the othcial conduct of 
Alfred Concklin, United States District Judge 
fur the Northern District of New York, repor- 
ted a resolution, authorizing the committee to 
send jor p: reuns and papers. 

Mr. Ingersoll said that as charges of a grave 
character had been presented by this memo- 
tislist. against a high judicial officer, it was due 
to that oiiicer and to tbe country that the charges 
should be investigated.” He had deemed at his 
duty, as Chairman of the Judiciary Committee, 
when the memorial was referred, to apprise 
Judge Concklin of its nature, and a reply had 
been prowptly returned, indignantly repelling 
the charges made. 

Mr. Ashmun, as a member of the committee, 
desired to say that no inferences ought to be 
drawo from this application, adverse to the high 
judical character of Judge Concklin, who had 
met this charge with an indiguant denia). 

Mr. Conger said that inasmuch as these grave 
charges hau been made, it was no doubt uue to 
Juoge Cuncklin that au investigation shouid be 
had; but hbe desired, in the first place, lo exa- 
wine the correspondence which bud taken place 
—and Mr. Ingersoll consented, accordiugiy, to 
the postponement of this resolution until to mor- 
row. 

On motion of Mr. Rockwell, of Connecticut, 
the House went imo Committee of the Whole on 
the Private Calendar, aud considered anu repor- 
ted to the House nearly seventy private bills, 
which were read the third time aed passed ; aud 
then the House adjourned until to-morrow. 


` Saturday, January 27, 1849. 
Toe Senate did not sit to-day. 


2 


House or REPRESENTATIVES.—Charges»against 
Judge Conckiin. O mouon.ot Mr. J. R. Inger- 
soll, the resolution to authorise the Judiciary 
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Committee to send for persons and papers m this 
case, presented yesterday, was taken up and 
adopted. 

Commissioners of Claims.—The consideration 
of the bill on this subject was resumed, and, af- 
ter considerable discussion on several amend- 
ments proposed thereto, the Com nittee rose and 
reported progress. 

And thereupon the House adjouned. 


Monday, January 29, 1849. 


In Senate.—Mr. Webster appeared in his seat 
to-day. 

California and New Mezico.— Mr. 
Iino.s, from the Select Committee on the sub- 
ject, reported.a bill for the admission of Califor- 
nia as a State, and also providing for the admis- 
siun of New Mexico, when she shall have ac- 
quired a sufficient population. Read and ordered 
to be printed. 

Asa Whitney.—Mr. Niles, of Conn., moved to 
take up the bill embracing Mr. Whitney’s pro- 
ject for the building of a railroad to the Pacific. 
After an animated discussion by Mr. Niles, Mr. 
Foote, of Missis-ippi, and Mr. Borland, of Ar- 
kansas, the further consideration of the subject 
Was postponed 4ill Monday next. 

A message was received from the President 
by the hands ‘of his private Secretary, J. Knox 

alker, E-q., communicating the information 
previously called fur, respecting the conduct of 
Commodore Storer, of the Brazil station z Which 
was referred to the Committee on Naval Affairs. 

Panama Bill.— Ou notion the bili for the con- 
struction of a railroad across the Isthmus of 
Panama was taken up. 

Mr. Douglass, of Illinois, offered a substitute 
reducing the amount appropriated, and limiting 
the contract to the term of ten years, also pre- 
scribing certain toll rates. After a few remarks, 
the subject was postponed, and the Indian Ap- 
propriation Bill was tazen up. 

Indian Appropriation Bill.—-Several amend- 
ments were submitted, briefly discussed and 
adopted. Mr. Beil, of Tennessee, made a long 
and able speech upon the subject, of the Cheio- 
kee claims, and offering an amendment, appro- 
priating sums, amounting to 1,231,000 collars, to 
Carry into effect the treaty of August, 1846, which 
Was adopted. 

The bill was then reported to the Senate, the 
amendmeits were coucurred in, and the Senate 
adjourned. 


House or Representatives.— West Point Aca. 
demy.—On motion of Mr. Vinton, the House te- 
solved into Committee of the Whole, aud pro- 
ceeded to the consideration of the bill respeciing 
the Military Academy at West Point. 

Mr. J. K. Ingersoll offered an amendment in 
favor of establishing a professorship of mining, 
which was discusseu by Mr. Pollock, of Pa., Me. 
Stanton, of Va., Mr. C. Brown, Mr. Ingersoll, 
Mr. Holmes, of S. C. Mir Venable, of N. G., Mr. 
McLane, of Md., and Mr. Suwyer, of Onio. — 
Without coming to a decision, the comuiltee, 
rose, and reported progress. 

Mr. Vinton moved a resolution to stop the de- 
bate on the bill tive minutes alter it shuald next 
be taken up in Committee. 

And the House being again in Committee of the 
Whole upon tue said bill, Mr. Haralson, of Ga., 
‘exhausted (ue five minutes in speaking against 
the amendment; alter which the question was 
taken thereon, and lost. 

The bill was then intormally laid aside. 

The Revolutionary Pension Biull was, on motion, 
then taken up and considered. ; 

The Navy Pension Bill was also considered, 
when the Cummitice rose and reported the last 
dame three bills tothe House, whioh were se- 
verally passed ; when, on motion, the House ad- 
Journed. 


Tuesday, Jonuary 30, 1849. 


In Sewate.—Sleve-y in the Territories.— Mt. 
Douglass presented resulutions of the Legislature 
of iuinuis, instructing their Senators ou tbe suo- 
jeet of the public lands, the organization of the 
verrilories ol the United States, und the exclusion 
of slavery there(rom, aud also iu regard to grants 
of land to the States of Illinois and Indiana. All 
which were laid on the table and ordered to be 
printed. l 

Several reports from Standing Committees 
were made, oi an unimportaul character. 

of Congress.— The resolution offered by 
Mr. Badger on tue 25th inst., directing ine Cou 
mittee ou Printing to enquire into the expediency 


Douglass, of 


of way through the public lands for railroads, 
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of discontinuing the contract for publishing the 
debates and proceedings of Congress, was taken 
up for consideration, and, afier considerable de- 


bate, the resolution was so modified, on the sugges- 


tion of Mr. Berrien, as to make it read * discon- 
tinuing or modifying,” and to refer the same to 
the Committee on the contingent expenses of the 
Senate. 

A number of private bills was then acted 
upon. 

Isthmus of Panama.—The consideration of the 
bill to make compensation for the transportation 
of Naval and Military Stores across the Isthmus 
of Panama, was resumed ; and the question be- 
ing on the amendment of Mr. Douglass, fixing the 
compensation at a sum not exceeding $250,000, 
—deferring any payment until the road is com- 
pleted for transportation,—and requiring its com- 
mencement within three months and completion 
within three years from the date of the contract: 
also establishing rates of toll. 

Mr. Foote moved to recommit the bill to the 
Committee, with instructions td inquire into the 
comparative advantages of the Panama and Te- 
huantepec routes, and report their views thereon. 

The motion was opposed by Mr. Benton, and 
advocated by Mr. Foote. There was however no 


decision ; and the Senate adjourned. 


House or Representarives.—Ten thousand 
extra copies of the Report of the Committee on 
Naval Affairs, on the subject of a rail-road across 
the Isthmus of Panama, were ordered to be print- 
ed. 

The order to print was strenuously opposed by 
Mr. Burt, who is a strict constructionist, and goes 
against all internal improvements by the General 
Government. The report of Mr. King, it will 
be remembered, recommends the Government to 
become a participator in the measure. 

Naval Appropriation Bill.— The Naval Appro- 


pristion Bill was then considered in Committee 
of the Whole, and after speeches by Mr. Brown, 
of Pennsylvania, on the subject of slavery, and 


in reply to the speech of Mr. Thompson, of Indi- 
ana, and by Mr. Strong, against mail service, the 
Committee rose, and reported progress. The 
House thereupon adjourned. 


Wednesday, January 31, 1849. 


In Senate.—Numerous petitions were pre- 
senied by Messrs. Sturgeon, Dix and Clayton, 
praying tora modification of the existing tarit. 
Referred. 

The bill tu create an additional District Court 
nf the United States in Texas, was taken up, read 
the third lime and passed. : Í 

The bill to grant to the State of Illinois the right 


from the Mississippi to the Wabash rivers, aud 
from Caiso to a point on the lilinois river, near 
the termination of the Michigan Canal, was 
passed. l 

Electoral Votes of President and Vice President.— 
Mr. Clayton submitted a resolution, which was 
agreed tv, for the appointment of a Joint com- 
mittee to report a mode of examining the votes 
for President and Vice President of the United 
States, and of notifying the persons elected of 
their election. Messrs. Clayton, Davis, of Mis- 
sissippi, and Davis, of Massachusetts, were ap- 
pointed such committee. i 

Panama Railroad.—The consideration of the 
bil) io make compensation for the transportation of 
troops aud supplies across the isthmus of Panama, 
was resumed. Aod the question being on the 
amendment offered yesteruay by Mr. Douglass. 

Mr. Niles followed in opposition to the main 
features uf the bill, and moved to strike out $250- 
UOO, aud insert 9150, 000, as the compensation to 
be paid annually tu the Messrs. Aspinwall & Co., 
for the transportation uf government supplies, 
the mails, &c. 

Mr. Jefferson Davis moved to amend by striking 
oul, go wuch of the section as preseribes any 
hxed sum of annual payment, leaving it dit 
cietionary with the Department to make a con- 
tract on (he best terms it could. 

Mc. Allen uudressed the Senate briefly, in op- 
position to the bill, aud concluded by moving its 
indefinile postponement. 8 

Mr. Webster was opposed to disposing of the 
bill by indefinite postponement. Tue public, he 
believed, demanded sume such measure. He had 
preferred a communication by Tehuantepec, and 
if a proposition were before tuem for such a com- 
munication, be should give it bis hearty support. 
He thought a communication should now be open- 
ed, without regard to any other railroad coulem- 
plated across the continent. 


jects of a purely national character. Mr. 
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Mr. N. considered the progress of the conatry, 
without reference to gold mines, as onward, and 
that the latter would ultimately be accomplished. 
A road across the Isthmus was necessrry for im- 
mediate use—for the transportation of govern- 
ment stores, &c., in Lhe shortest possible period. 
He had no doubt that we should ere long have a 
communication by railroad directly across our 
lerritories to the Pacific, nor had he any doubt 
that there would be communication through Mex- 
ico, by the way of Tehuantepec. ` 

But, Mr. W. said, there were reasons, never- 
theless, which rendered the construction at this 
time, of the Panama road, desirable. The object 
contemplated is proper, practicable, attainable 
and important. He had no objections to amend- 
mente, but he was decidedly in favor of the gene- 
ral objects of the bill. The contract proposed 
with the government by the Messrs. Aspinwall 
& Co., was a fair one, and he was disposed to en- 
ter into the arrangement. 

Mr. Butler argued, while he eonsidered the 
magnitude of the object, against the powers of 
the Federal government to appiopriate money in 
this manner, and could not vote fur any such 
measure, unless an alteration was made in the 
Constitution, so as to give the necessary authority. 

Mr. Clayton supported the measure, and con- 
sidered it a disgrace to the age, that such a com- 
munication had not already been accomplished. 
He preferred, like the Senator from Massachu- 
selis, the Tehuantepec route, as best for this 
country, but he deemed it nevertheless important, 
that this contract, under all the circumstances, 
should be entered into. 

There was no project which would so much 
benefit this country and the world, even were it 
to cost $50,000,000 instead of two or three mil- 
lions. 

Mr. Jefferson Davis should be in favor of this 
measure, not only from commercial, bnt from 
political considerations, were it not that he pre- 
ferred confining our appropriations to surveys 
within our own territories—for a route directly 
across the continent. He would not vote for the 
appropriations for eternal improvements. He 
was for confining all such appropriations p 8 

. ad- 
vocated a temporary contract, to terminate as soon 
as we shall have cunstructed a road to the Pacific 
through our own territory. 

Mr. Allen withdrew his motion for an indef- 
nite postponement of the bill—and by general 
assent it was ordered to lie on the table until to- 
morrow. 

Executive session. Adjourned. 


House oy Representatives.—Me. J. R. In · 


gersoll, Irom the Judiciary Committee, reported, 


with amendments, Senate bill “ concerning tes- 
limony.” The amendments were agreed to, and 
the bill was then passed. 


Slave Trade in the District.—Mr. Edwards, of 
Ohio, from the Committee on the District of Co- 
lumbia, reported a bill to prohibit the introduc- 
tion of slaves into the District, as merchandize, 
or for salegor hire; which provides that persons 
so offending shall be considered guilty of a mis- 
demeanor, and punished by a fine of 3500, and 
ull such contracts shall be null and void. 

Members, and other non-residents, however, 
are permitted to bring their slaves into the Dis- 
trict, for their own personal use, and also citizens 
to whom bequests of slaves may be made. The - 
first of August next is fixed as the period when 
the law shall go into effect. 

The bill having been twice read, Mr. Edwards 
moved that it be referred to the Committee uf 
the Whole on the State of the Union, and printed. 

Mr. Wentworth was in favor of immediate ac- 
tion, and hoped the gentleman from Onio (Mr. 
Edwards) would go with him, in au effort to se- 
cure the passage of this bill, which he considered 
a good one—as good a one as could be passed at 
the present session—and a better must be left for 
a future Congress. 

Mr. Chapman, of Maryland, was opposed to the 
bill in committee, and was opposed to it now, as 
containing provisions upon which Congress has 
no power to pass. And at the proper time, he 
should give his views as to the constitutional 
powers of Congress over the question involved in 
it, and also offer a substitute for it. 

Mr. Haralson alluded to the remark of Me. 
Wentworth, that this was about as good a bill as 
could be passed ut the present session, evidently 
intimating that it was but an entering. wedge fur 
suil greater aggressiuns upon the rights of the 
South. He therefure moved to lay the bill on 
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tha table—and the yeas and nays being ordered, 
the motion was decided in the negative, 71 to 
106. 

Mr. Robert Smith was glad that the bill had not 
been laid on the tabje, and should vote for the 
reference to the Committee of the Whole on the 
state of the Union. He then proceeded to make 
@ personal explanation, which was that he had 
intended, on a former occasion, to say that no 
man had gone further to exclude slaves from the 
right of voting than he had, and denied that any 
construction, such as that drawn by the gentle - 
man from Pennsylvania, (Mr Brown.) from the 
vote of Illinois members on the resolution of Mr. 
Goll, could be drawn with propriety. 

Mr. Venable referred to the offensive preamble 
to Me. Golt’s resolution, and to the vote which 
had been given to it on this floor by gentlemen 
who were afraid to face their constituents, after 
giving a different vole—after voting down a pro- 
prosition which contained on its face an insult to- 
ward the South. There were men at the North 
disposed to stand by the rights of the South, but 
aggressions had all come from the North. He 
commended the men who met the question fairly 
and honestly. 

Mr. Hudson rose to repel the charge that gen- 
tlemen on that side of the House had been com- 
pelled to vote contrary to their own convictions. 
The bill this morning reported was only extend- 
ing to the District of Columbia provisions which 
had already been enacted by some of the slave 
Siates. He contended that the laws of some of 
ine Southern States, by which tree colored per- 
sons from New England could be imprisoned on 
coming into those Southern States. was an en- 
ergachmant upon the rights of North. ‘Those 
blacks who were ſree at the time of the adoption 
of the Constitution, and their descendants, were 
as much citizens of the United States, und as 
much entitled to all the privileges of citizenship, 
as were ſree while persons. 

All that the Nortn desired was that the ques- 
tion might be decided before the Supreme Cuuct, 
and if the decision was against them, (bey would 
bow with submission. 

Mr. Rhett said that the law originated in an at- 
tempted insurrection of the slaves of South Caro- 
lina, instagated by Northern men, but was appli- 
cable, nevertheless, to all the States, and to Great 
Britain, also, as well to New England. 

Mr. Hudson -referred to a case, under the law 
of South Carolina, in which the British govern- 
iment, he said, had dewanded satisfaction of the 
United States,—to a case, brought before Judge 
Johnson, of South Carolina, and this law pro- 
nounced unconstitutional and void. South Caro- 
hua knew too well the consequences lo attempt 
to enforce the Jaw against Great Britain. 

Mr. Khett said the geut'eunan was entirely mis- 
taken. The law had been so enforced, from its 
passage down to the present moment, ucd would 
continue to be so enforced. 

Mr. Hudson did not doubt the valur of South 
Carolina, or her readiness to beard the British 
Lion, bul they have no power nor authority from 
the United States thus to interfere with Great 
B. ita in. 

Mr. Holmes, of South Carolina, explained the 
case in South Carolina to which relerence wus 
made. Oo the subject being brought to the al- 
tention of the President vy the Briusb Minister, 
the question as tu the constitutionaliiy of ine law 
bad beensubmitied to their Atturney General, who 
‘had decided that it was nol unconstitulenal, and 
that decision has ever since been acquiesced iu 
by the British government. Ihe whole measure 
was one ol seil- preservation, enacled in conse- 
quence of an uttempted insurrecuon iustigated by 
wen from the North. . 

Nr. Amun conceived that the real point at 
issue had been entirely overlooked. Notwith- 
sianding the opinion of Judge Johnson, the true 
grund was, that “ South Carolina imprisons our 
citizens,“ and has no right to do so. Under tie 
Constitution, the citizens of each Stats are secured 
in all the privileges ut the several Slates; al the 
time of the adoption of the Constitution lree 
b:acks in New Euglaud were as much citizei:s as 
any others. 

Mr. Hudson was frequently interrupted and in- 
lerrogated by Messrs. Holmes, Rhet and Burt of 
South Carolina, Mr. Tnompson vt Mississippi and 
others. 

Mr. Stephens, of Georgia, followed, and wus 
listened to with marked attention. He was uot 
prepared to say that the provisions of the bill 


were all right, bul he was ready to vote in favor | ance, Pearce, R. Johnson, Ma 
of a bill to prohibit bringing slaves into the Dis- Jer, Calhoun, H. V. Jotinson, 


trict for. traffic against the wishes of the people 
thereof. He agreed with the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania (Mr. Brown) that Congress ought 
not to legislate for the people of the District 
against their consent. But he was in favor of 
postponing the subject for the present, and in or- 
der to secure this end, he moved that the House 
resolve in Committee of the Whole; when Mr. In- 


. of Pennsylvania, was called to the Chair. 


he navy appropriation bill was taken up. 

Mr. Greely, of New York, oflered an amend- 
ment reducing the list of warrant officers, which 
was lost. 

Mr. Rockwell, of Connecticut, offered an amend- 
ment making it optional with sailors to receive 
spirit tations, or their equivalent in money. 

Mr. Murphy, of New York, proposed to ubol- 
ish spirit rations altogether from both officers and 
men in the navy. ihout coming to any deci- 
sion upon these propositions, or upon the main 
question, 

On motion, the House adjourned. 
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PROCEEDINGS OF A CONVENTION OF 
SOUTHERN MEMBERS OF CONGRESS. 


The first ‘meeting was held on the 23d De- 
cember, 1848, at which the fullowing members 
were present: 

Of the Senate. —NMessrs. Hunter, Foote, Hous- 
ton, Atchison, Metcalfe, Fitzpatrick, Turney, 
Rusk, Calhoun, Butler, Davis of Miss., Yulee, 
Westcott, Johnson of La., Underwood, Sebastian, 
Downs, and Johuson of Georgia. 

Of the House.— Messrs. Inge, Gayle, Harris 
Houston of Ala., Cobb of Ala., Bowdon, Feather- 
ston, Tompkins, Brown of Miss., Harmanson, 
LaSere, Morse, Morehead, Boyd, Feyton, Clark, 
of Ky., Thibodeaux, Kauiman, illsbury, Barrow, 
Thomas, Staunton, Chase, Hill, Johnson of Ark., 
King of Ga., lverron, Jones of Ga., Haralson, 
Lumpkin, Cobb of Ga., Stephens, Toombs, Wal- 
lace, Simpson, Woodward, Burt, Holmes of S. 
C., Venable, Meade, Ficurnoy, Bocock, Bayly, 
Beale, Penuleton, Bedinger, Preston, Fulton, R 
A. Thompson, Chapman, and McLane. 


Gen. Thomas Metcalfe, Senator from Ken- 


lucky, was elected president; Mr. Gayle, of 
Alabama, first vice president; and Mr. Atchison 


of Missouri, second vice president. Mr. Vena- 


ble, of S. C., was chosen Sccretary. 

A series of resoluuons were offered by Mr. 
Bayly, of Virginia, which, on motion ot Mr. 
Stephens, of Georgia, were referred to a special 
committee, as fullows:—Messrs. Stephens, Cal- 
houn, Cabell, King of Alubama, Foote, Downs, 
Rusk, Sebastian, Atchison of Missouri, More- 
head, Clayton, Chapman, Bayly, Gentry, and 
Venable. 

5 to meet at 7 P. M., 15th of January, 
49. 1 
The Special Committee met on the 30th Dec., 

and elected Mr. Stephens chairinan: 

Mr. Caihuun moved that a special committee 
of five be appointed to prepare an address. Adop- 
ted, aud Messrs. Calhoun, Clayton, King, More- 
head, and Bayly were appointed. 

+ The General Committee met on the 10th Jan., and 

Mr. Calnoun submitted an address. Adjourned 

without coming to any conclusion upon it. 

Lhe Committee met aguin on the 13th inst. Mr. 
King sppeared by proxy, by Mr. Downs, aud 
Mr. Sebastian by Mr. Fuute. 

The address was further discussed and consi- 
dered. 


Mr. Chapman offered the following resolution: 


- Resolved, ‘That, in the opinion of this committee, 
itis inexpedient at this tine tur any address tu be 
published by the representatives of the slaveholuing 
States, or that any acuon ehould be adopied apart 
from that of vur proceedings in the respect:ve houses 


of Congress. 
Wbich was decided in the negative 


Yeas.— Messrs. Cabell, Clay ion, Chapman, 


Morehead, Gentry, Kusk, and Stephens—7. 


Nuys.—Messrs. Atchison, of Mo., Calhoun, 


Dowus, Bayly, Foote, King of Ala., Sebastian, 
Venable—8. 

The address was then approved by the same 
vole, and ordered to be reported io the general 
meeting. 

The members sgain assembled on the 15th 
January. 

Of the Senate.—Present: Messrs. Clayton, Spru- 
son, Hunter; Bute 
Downs, Foote, Jef- 


ferson Davis, King, Fitzpatrick, Atchison, West- 
cott, Yulee, Rusk, and Houston. 

Of the House.—Present: Messrs. Chapman, 
Crisfield, Ligon, McLane, Roman, Atkinson, 
Bayly, Bedinger, Bocock, W. G. Brown, Flour- 
noy, Fulton, Goggin, Meade, McDowell, Pendle- 
ton, Preston, R. Thomson, Barringer, Clingman, 
Daniel, McKay, Venable, I. Holmes, Rhett, 
Simpson, Wallace, Woodward, H. Cobb, Haral- 
son, lverson, J. W. Jones, T. B. King, Lumpkin, 
Stephens, Toombs, W. R. W. Cobb, Gayle, Har- 
ris, Hillard, G. S. Houston, Inge, A. G. Brown, 
Featherston, J. Thompson, Harmanson, LaSere, 
Morse, Morehead, Peyton, Barrow, Cocke, Cro- 
zier, Gentry, Haskell, H. W. Hill, Stanton, J. 
H. Thomas, CabeH, Kaulman, Pillsbury, Bowlin, 
R. W. Johnson. : 

lt was then decided by a vote of 36 to 52 to 
exclude reporters. 

Mr. Calhoun, from the Committee of- fifteen, 
reported the following Address, which was read 
by the Secretary. 


THE ADDRESS 
Of Southern Members of Congress to their Consti- 
tuents. 


We, whose names are hereunto annexed, ad- 
dress you in the discharge of what we believe to 
be a solemn duty on the most important subject 
ever presented for your consideration. We allude 
to the conflict Letween the two great sections of 
the Union, growing out of a difference of feeling 
and opinion in reference to the relation existing 
between the two races, the European and Afri- 
can, which inhabit the southern section, and the 
acts of aggression aud encroachment to which it 
has led. 

The conflict commenced not long after the 
acknowledgment of our independence, and has 
gradually increased until it has arrayed the great 
body of the North aguinst the South on this most 
vital subject, In the progress of this conflict, 
aggression has followed aggression, and encroache 
Ment encroachment, until they have reached a 
point when a regard fur peace and safety will not 
permit us to remain longer silent. The object of 
this Address is to give you a clear, correct, but 


.| brief account of the whole series of aggression, 


and encroachments on your rights, with a state» 
meut of the dangers to which they expose you. 
Our object in making il, is not to cause excite 
ment, but to pul you in full possession of all the 
facts and circumstances necessary to a full and 
just conception of a deep seated disease, which 
threatens great danger to you and the whole 
budy politic. We act on the impression, that in 
a popular government like ours, a true concep- 
Uon of the actual characier aud stale of a disease 
is indispensable to effecting a cure. 

We have made it a joint address, because we 
believe tbat the magnitude of the subject required 
that it should assume the most jmpressive and 
sulemn form. 

Not to go further back, the difference of opin- 
ion and Jveling, in reference to the relation bee 
tween the (wo races, disclosed itself in the con- 
vention that framed the Constituuon, and consti- 
luted one of the greatest ditbculties in forming it. 
Aller many efloris, ıt was overcome by a cəm- 
promise, which provided, in the first place, that 
cepreseulatives and direct taxes shall be appor- 
tiuned among the States according to their re- 
spective numbers ; and thal, in ascerta.uing the 
number of each, tive slaves shall be estimated as 
three. In the next, that slaves escaping into 
States where slavery does not exist, shail not be 
discharged from servitude, bul shall be delivered 
up On claim of the purty to whom their labor or 
service is due. lu the third place, that Congress 
shall not prohibit the ius portation of slaves befure 
the year 1808; but a tax not exceeding ten dol- 
lars may ve unposed on each impurted. And 
nally, that no capitation or direct tax shall be 
laid, butin proportion to federal numbers; aod 
that no ameudment of the Constitution, priur to 
1808, shall affect this provision, nor that relating 
to tue importation ot slaves. 

So satisfactory were these provisions, that the 
second, relative to the delivering up of fugitive 
slaves, was adopted unanimously; and ail the 
real, except the third, relative to the importa- 
tion of slaves until. 1808, with almost equal unae 
nimity. They recognize the existence of sla» 
very, and make a specific provision fur its pro- 
tectiou where it was supposed to be the most 
exposed. They go further, and incorporate it, 
as an important element, in determining the re- 
lative weight of the several States in the guverne 
ment of the Union, and the respective ourden 


they should bear in laying capitation and direct 
taxes. It was well understood at the time that, 
without them, the Constitution would not have 
been adopted by the Southern States, and, of 
course, that they constituted elements so essen- 
tial to the system that it never woul! have exis- 
ted without them. The Northern States, know- 
ing all this, ratified the Constitution, theresy 
pledging their faith, in the most solemn manner, 
sacredly to observe them. How that faith has 
been kept, and that pledge redeemed, we shall 
next proceed to show. 

With few exceptions, of no great importance, 
the South had no cause to complain prior to the 
year 1819—a year, it is to be feared, destined to 
mark a train of events, bringing with them many, 
and great, and fatal disasters, on the country an- 
its institutions. With it commenced the agita- 
ting debate on the question of the admission of 
Musouri into. the Union. We shall pass by, for 
the present, this qnestion, and others of the same 
kind, directly growing out of it, and shall pro- 
ceed to consider the eff cis of that spirit of dis- 
cord which it roused up between the two sec- 
tions. It first disclosed itself in the North, by 
hostility to that portion of the Constitution which 
ee for the delivering up of fugitive slaves. 

n its progress, it led to the adoption of hostile 
acts, intended to render it of non effect, and 
with so much success, that it may be regarded 
now as practically expinged from the Constitu 
tion. How this has been effected, will be next 
explained. | 

After a careful examination, truth constrains 
us to say, that it has been by a clear and pilpa- 
ble evasion of the Constitution. It is impossible 
for any provision to be more free from ambiguity 
or doubt. It is in the following words .—" No 
person held to service, or labor, in one State, 
under the laws- thereof, escaping into another 
State, shall, in consequence of any law or regu- 
lation therein, be discharged from such service 
or labor, but shall be delivered up on claim of 
the party to whom such service or labor may be 
due, Allis clear. ‘There is not an uncertain 
or equivocal word to be fuund in the whole pro 
vision. What shall not be done, and what shall 
be done, are fully and explicitly set forth. Tne 
former provides that the fugitive slave shall not 
be dischurged from his servitude by any law or 
regulation of the State wherein he is found; and 
the fatter, that he shall be delivered up on claim 
of his owner. 

We do not deem it necessary to undertake to 
refute the sophistry and subterfuges by which so 
plain a provision of the Constitution has been 
evaded, and, in effect, annulled. It constitutes 
an essential part of the const'.utional compact, 
and of course of the supreine law of the land. 
As such, it is binding on all the federal and 
State governments, the States and the indivi- 
duals compusing them. The sacred obligation 
of compact, and the solemn injunctiun of the su- 
preme law, which legislators and judges, both 
lederal and State, are bound by oath to support, 
all unite to force its fulfilment, according to its 
plain meaning and true intent. What that mean- 
ing and intent are, there was no diversity of opi- 
nion, in the better days of the republic, prior to 
1819. Congress, State legislatures, State and 
federal judges, and magistrates, and people, all 
spontaneously placed the same interpretation on 
it. During that period none interposed imped: 
ments in the way of the owner seeking to reco- 
ver his fugitive slave; nor did any deny his right 
to have every proper facility to enforce his claum 
to have him delivered up. Ii was then nearly as 
easy to recover one found in a Northern State, as 
one found in a neighboring Southern State. But 


this has passed away, and the provision is de- 


funct, except perhaps in two States.“ 

When we take into consideration the impor- 
tance and clearness of this provision, the evasion 
by which it has been sei aside may be fairly re- 
garded as one of the most fatai biows ever ro- 
ceived by the South and the Union. Tais cannot 
be more cuucisely and correctly stated tuan it 
has been by two oi the learned judges of the Su- 
preme Court of the United States. In one ot 
his decisions} Judge Story said: “ Historically, 
it is well known that the object of this clause 
was lo secure to the citizens of the slavenolding 
States the complete right and title of ownership 
in their slaves, as property, in every State of 


Indiana and Illinois. 
t Ine case of Pngy vs. the Commonwealth of 
Pennsylvania. 
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the Union, into which they might escape from 
the State wherein they were heid in servitude.“ 
“ The fuil recognition of this righeand title was 
indispensable to the security of this species of 
property in all the slaveholding States, and, in- 
deed, was so vital lo the preservation of their 
interests and institutions, that it cannot bs doubt- 
ed that it constituted a fundamental article, with- 
out the adoption of which the Union would not 
haye been formed. Its true design was to guard 
against the doctrines and principles prevalent in 
the non-slaveholding States, by preventing them 
from interineddling with, or restricting, ur abo- 
lishing the rights ol the owners of slaves.” 

Again: * I'he clause was therefore of the last 
importance io the safety and security of the 
Southern States, and could not be surrendered 
by them without endangering their whole pro- 
perty in slaves. Tue clause wis accordingly 
adopted in the Coustitulion, by the unani nous 
consent of the framers of 1t—a proof at once of 
ite iutrinsic and practical necessity.” i 

Again: * Tne clause manifestly contemplates 
the existence of a positive unqualifisd right on 
the part of the owuer of the slave, which no 
State law or regulation ean in any way regulate, 
control, qualify, ur restrain.” 

Tus opinion of the other learned judge was 
not less emphatic as to ine importance of thts 
provision, and the unquestionable right of the 
South under ut. Judge Baldwin, ia charging the 
Jury, said: : If there are any rights of property 
wich cau ve enfurced—if one citizen have any 
rights ol property which are iaviviadle un ler 
tho protection of the supreme law of the State, 
and the Union, they are those which have been 
sol at nought vy sume ol these defendants, As 
the owner of property, which he had a perfect 
right to possess, protect, aod take away—as a 
citizen of a sister State, entitled to all the privae 
logos and imiauuiucs of ciuizsas of any vihor 
Siates— Mr. Jonuson stands beſore you on ground 
which cannot Do taken Irun under hin; it is ine 
sane ground on wu. en the government itself is 
based. It the delendants can be justified, we 
have no longer law or government.“ Again, 
alter reſerriug more particularly to the provi- 
siou for delivering up lugilive sia ves, be said: 
Thus you see that the louudatious uf the go- 
veruusenut are iaid and rest ou ine right ol pro- 
perty iu slaves. ‘ne whole structure must tall 
by disturoing the corner stone.” 

These are grave, aud suie.en, and adm ailory 
words, from a high source. Tuey couficm all 
fur which ine South has ever contended, as 10 
the clearness, importance, and fuudameutal caar- 
acter ol this provision, aud tue disastrous conse- 
queuces which would iueviiably follow trom 
us violation. But ia spite of these solomo 
warnings, the violauon then commenced, and 
which suey were intended to reouke, has deen 
fully and periecily cousummated. The citizens 
ol the South, iu tueir attempt io recover their 
slaves, now meet, instead ut aid and co- opera- 
tion, resistance ju every lorm; resistance irom 
hostile acts of legtlation, juteuded to Datils and 
deleat their claims Oy ali surts of devices, and 
by Inlerpusing every description of impediment 
resistance irom judges aud magisirates—and 
finally, When ail tuese Jail, Irom mobs, composed 
ol Whites and Olacks, Which, Dy threats or loree, 
rescue lue Jugiiive slave irom (he poszesswo ol 
his righitul Owner, Lue allempt tu recover a 
slave, in most ui the Northern States, canuul now 
be made wHhout tine hazard of insult, Leavy po- 
Cuulary lose, iiMprisonmenl, and even ol iile it- 
sell, Alseauy has a worthy citizen ef Alary- 

lauc”iust uis lite in Making an attempt to en- 
force his ciarn to a lutziiive slave under this pro- 
Visiun. 

But a provision of the Constitution may be 
violuted indirectiy as weil as directly, by duimg 
au act iu its Balure inconsisteot wilh tat Wua 
is enjuined lo be doue. Of this lor of vioia- 
tion were is a striking justsace counected with 
ine provision uuder consideration. We aliude 
tO secret CumUinaliods which are Delieved to 
exist lu mauy ot tue Nortnern States, wuose ov- 
Jeet is LO nice, decuy, entrap, luveigie aud se- 
uuce slaves lo escapo irom lucie o wuers, aud 
tu pads them secreuy und rapidly, by means or- 
gauzed lor we purpose, into Cauada, wuece tuey 
will de beyond tue reacu uf ine provision. Luat 
to entice a slave, oy whatever arlitics, to ab- 
coud irom bu Owner sly a nou-laveholdiug 
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State, with the intention to place him oeyond 
ibe reach of the provision or prevent his recove- 
ry, by concealment or otherwise, is as com- 
pletely repugnant to it as its open violation 
would be, is too clear to admit of doubt or to 
require illustration. Aud yet, as repugnant as 
these combinations are to the true intent of the 


provision, it is believed that, with the above ex. ` 


ception, not one uf the States within whose lim- 
its they exist has adopted any measure to sup- 
press them, or to punish those by whose agency 
the object for which they were formed is carried 
into execution. Ou the contrary, they have 
Idoked on and witnessed with indifference, if not 
with secret approbation, a great number of 
slaves enticed from their owners and placed 
beyond the possibility of recovery, lo the great 
annoyance and heavy pecuniary loss uf the 
bordering Southern States. 

When we tske into consideration the great im- 
portance of this provision, the absence of all un- 
certainly as to ils true meaning and intent, thee 
many guards by which it is surrounded to protect 
and enforce it, and then retl:ct how completely ` 
the object for which it was inserted in the con- 
stitution 33 defeated by those two-fuld infractions, 
we doubt, taking all together, whether, a more 
flagranti breach of faith ia to be ſouud on re- 
cord. We know the language we have used is 
strong, but it is not less true than strong. 

Tuere remains to be noticed another class of 
aggressive acts, of a kindred character, but which, 
instead of striking at an express and specific pro- 
vision of the Coustitutivn, atins directly at de- 
siroying the relation between the two races at 
the South, by means subversive in their tendency 
of one of the ends fur which the Constitution was 
est.dlished. We refer to the systematic agita- 
tion of the question by the abulitiouists ; waich, 
commencing about 1835, is suil continued in ah 
possible forms. Their avowed intention is to 
being about a state of things that will force 
emancipation on the South. lo unite the North 
in fixed hostility to slavery in the South, and to 
excite disconteut among ine slaves with their 
condition, are among the means employed to ef- 
fect it. With a view tu bring about the fo.mer 
every means are resorted to la order to render 


(be South, and the relation between the two races 


there, odious and hatelul to the North. For this 
Purpose societies and newspapers are every where 
established, devating clubs opened, lecturers em- 
ployed, pamphlets and other publications, pic- 
(ures and petitions to Cungiess resorted to, and 
directed lo that single point, regardless of truth 
or decency; while the circulation of incendiary 
publications in the South, the agitation of the 
subject of abulitio. in Cougress, and the employ- 
meul of. emissuries, are reticd on to excite di- 
Cuntent among the slaves. This agitation and the 
use of these means, have been cuntinued, with 
more or less activuy, fur a series of years, not 
Wilbout doing much towards elfecting tue vuject 
intended. We regard both object and means to 
be aggressive aud dangerous tu the rights of the 
Soutu, and subversive, as stated, of one of tbe 
ends for which the Constitution was established. 
Slavery is a domestic institution. It belongs to 
ine States, each tor itself, io decide whether it 
shall be established or not; and, if it be esta- 
blished, whether it zhould be abolished or uot, 
Such being the clear aud unquestionadle right of 
ibe States, it tullows necessarily that it would be 
a llagraut act of aggression on a State, destruc- 
live of its rights, aud subversive of ite indepen 
dence, for tue lederal government, or one or 
more Slates, or their people, to undertake to 
force on it ine emancipation ol its slaves. But 
it s a sound Maxim iu politics, as well as law 
aud morals, that no one has a right to do that in- 
directly which he cannot do directly, and it may 
be added with equai (ruth, to aid, or abet, or 
counlenance anotuer in doing it. Aud yel the 
abulilionsts of the North, openly avowiug their 
intention, aud resorting to the most euicient 
means for the purpose, have been allempting to 
bring about a state of things lo force the South - 
eru States to emancipate tueir slaves, without 
any act on the part ol any Northern State tu are 
rest or suppress the Means Dy which tuey propose 
to accomplish it. They have been peruutted to 
pursue their object, and tu use whatever means 
they please; il without aid or countenance, also 
wituoul resistance or disapprooution. What 
gives a deeper shade to the whole allair is the 
lact, that one of the means to effect sheir object, 
that of exciting discontent among our slaves, 
tends directly tu suovert what ils preambie de- 
clares lo be one of the ends for, which the Cou- 
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stitution was ordained and established—* to m- 
sure domestic tranquillity”—and that in the only 
way in which domestic tranquillity is likely ever 
to be disturbed in the South. Certain it is, that an 
agitation so systematic—having such an object 
in view, and sought to be carried into execution 
by such means—would, between independent na- 
tions, constitute just cause of remonstrance by 
the party against which the aggression was di- 
rected, and, if not heeded, an appeal to arms for 
redress. Such being the case where an aggres- 
sion of the kind takes place among independent 
nations, how much more aggravated must it be 
between cenfederated States, where the Unión 
precludes an appeal to arms, while it affords a 
medium through which it can operate with vastly 
increased force and effect? That it would be 
perverted to such a use, never entered into the 
imagination of the generation which formed and 
adopted the Constitution; and, if it had been sup- 
posed it would, it is certain that the South never 
would have adopted ti. : 
We now return to the question of the admis- 
eion of Missouri into the Union, and shall pro- 
ceed to give a brief sketch of the occurrences 
ecnnected with it, and the consequences to which 
it has directly led. 
the then Territory of Missouri applied to Con- 
gress, in the usual form, for leave to form a 
State constitution and government, in order to 
be admitted into the Union. A bill was tepor- 
ted for the purpose, with the usual provisions in 
such cases. Amendmenis were offered, haviug 
for their object to make it a condition of her ad- 
mission, that her constitution should have a pro- 
vision io prohibit slavery. This brought on the 
agtiating debate which, with effects that fol- 
lowed, has done so much to alienate the South 
and North, and endanger our political institu- 
tions. Those who objected tothe amendments, 
rested their opposition on the high grounds ol 
the right of self government. They claimed 
that a territory, having reached the period when 
}t is proper for it to form a constitution and go- 
vernmené for itself, becomes fully vested wath 
all the rights of self government; and that even 
the condition imposed on it by the Federal Cyn- 
stitution, relates not to the formation of its con- 
stitution and government, but its admission into 
the Union. For that purpose, it provides, as a 
condition, that the government must be republi- 
can. 
They claimed that Congress has no right to 
‘add to this condition, and that to assume it 
would be tantamount to the assumption of the 
right to make its entire constitution and govern- 
ment; as no limitation could be imposed as to 
the extent of the right, if it be admitted that it 
exists at all. Those who supported the amend- 
ment denied these grounds, and claimed the 
tight of Congress to impose at discretion, what 
conditions it pleased. In this agitating debate, 
the two sections stood arrayed agaist each 
other, the South in favor of the bill without 
amendment, aud the North opposed to it without 
x. ‘The debate and agitation continued until 
the session was well advanced; but it became 
apparent towards its close, that the people of 
Missouri were fixed and resolved in their oppu- 
sition to the proposed condition, and that they 
would certainly reject it, and adopt a constitu- 
tion without it, should the bill pass with the 
condition. Such being the case, it required no 
great effort of mind to perceive, that Missouri 
once in possession of a constitution and govern- 
ment, nut simply on paper, but with legislators 
elected, and ollicers appointed, to carry them 
into effect, the grave questions would be presen- 
ted, whether she was oi right a State or territo- 
ry; and, if the latter, whether Congress had the 
right, and, if the right, the power, to abrogate her 
constitution, disperse her iégislature, and to re- 
mand her back to the territorial condition. These 
were great, and under the circumstances, feariul 
questiuns—tou fearlul tu be met by those who 
had raised the agitation. From that time the 
oniy question was, how to escape from the ditti- 
cuity. Fortunately a means was alforded. A 
compromise (as n was called) was offered, based 
on the terms, that the North should cease to op- 
pose the admission of Missouri on the grounds 
foc which the South contended, and that the 
provisions of the ordivance of 1787, for the go- 
vernment of the Northwestern Territory, shouid 
be applied to all the territory acquired by the 
United States from France under tne treaty of 
Louisiana, lying North of 36 30, except the por- 
tion lying ion the State of Missouri, The Nor- 
thera members embraced it; and although not 
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originating with them, adopted it as their own. 
It was forced through Congress by the almost 
united votes 6f the North, against a minority 
consisting almost entirely of members from the 
Southern States. 

Such was the termination of this, the first con- 
flict, under the Constitution, between the two 
sections, in reference to slavery, in connection 
with the territories. Many hailed it as a per- 
manent and final adjustment that would prevent 
the recurrence of similar conflicts ; but others, 
less sanguine, took the opposite and more gloomy 
view, regarcing it as the precursor of a train of 
events which might rend the Union asunder, and 
prostrate our political system. One of these was 
the experienced and sagacious Jefferson. Thus 
fac time would seem to favor his forebodings. 
May a returning sense of justice, and a protec- 
ting Providence avert their final fulfilment. 

For many years the subject of slavery, in re» 
ferenge to the territories, ceased to agitate the 
country. Indications, however, connected with 
the question of annexing Texas, showed clearly 
thal it was ready to break out again, with re- 
doubled violence, on some future oecasion. The 
difference in the case of Texas was adjusted by 
extending the Missouri Compromise line of 36 
30, from ils terminus, on the western boundary 
of the Louisiana purchase, to the western boun- 
dary ot Texas. The agitation again ceased fur 
a short period. 

The war with Mexico soon followed, and that 
terminated in the acquisition of New Mexico and 
Upper California, embraeing an area equal to 
about one hall of the entire valley of the Missis- 
sippi. If to this we add the portion of Oregon 
acknowledged to be ours by the recent treaty 
with England, our whole territory on the Pacific 
and west of the Rocky Mountains will be found 
to be in extent but little less than that vast val- 
ley. The near prospect of so greatan addition 
rekindled the excitement between the North and 
Soutn, in reference to slavery in its connection 
with the territories, which has become, since 
those on the Pacific were acquired, more univer- 
sal and intense than ever. 

‘The etfects have been to widen the difference 
between the two sections, and to give a more 
determined and hostile character to their con- 
fict. ‘The North no longer respects the Mis- 
souri Compromise line, although adopted by their 
almost unanimous vote. lostead of compromise, 
they avow thal their determination is to exclude 
slavery frou all the territpries of the United 
States, acquired or to be acquired; and, of 
course, to prevent the cilzens of the Southern 
States from emigrating with their property in 
slaves into any of them. ‘Their object, they al- 
lege, is to prevent the extension ol slavery, and 
ours io extend it, thus making the issue between 
them and us to be the naked question—shall sia- 
very be extended or not? We do not deem it 
necessary, looking to the object of this Address, 
to examine tLe question, so fully discussed at 
the last session, Whether Congress has the right 
to exclude the citizens of the South from imu- 
sraung with their property into territories be- 
Jongiug to the conſederated States ot the Union. 
What we propose in this connection is, to make 
a few remarks ou what the North alleges, erro- 
ueously, io be the issue between us aod them. 

So lar from maiutaiing the doctrine which 
the issue imps, we hold that the federal go- 
vernment bas no right to exteud or restriel sia- 
very, no more thau to establish or abolish at; 
bor has it any mght whatever to distinguist be- 
tween the institutions of One State or section aud 
another, in order to lavor the one, aud discourage 
the other. As the lederal representatives of each 
aud all the States, it is bound lo deal out, within 
the sphere ol its powers, equal aud exact justice 
aud lavor to all. To act olnerwise, to undertake 
to discriminate between tue doueslic iustitutious 
ol one aud another, would be to act in total sub- 
version ol the end lor Wich it was established 
lo be the common protector and guardian of all. 
Entertaining these Opinions, We ask not, as tue 
North alleges we do, lor tue extension ot sla- 
very. That would make a discrimination in our 
la vor as unjust and unconstitutional as the dis- 
Criminalivn they ask agaiust us in their favour. 
Ie is not for tbem nor lor the federal goverument 
lo determine whether our domestic lustitutiou 15 
good or bad: or whether it sbuuld be repressed 
or preserved. It belongs tous, aud us only, lo 
decide such quesiious. What tuen we do insist 
on, 18, DOL lo extend slavery, but that we shali 
noi be prohibited irom immigrating, with our pro- 
perty, into the texrubries of the United States, 
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because we are slavcholders; or, in other words, 
that we shall not on that account be disſran- 
chised of a privilege possessed by all others, 
citizens and foreigners, without discrimination 
a8 to character, profession, or color. All, whe- 
iher savage, barbarian, or civilized, may freely 
enter and remain, we only being excluded. 

We rest our claim, not only on the high grounds 
above stated, but also on the solid foundation of 
right, justice, and equality. Phe territories im- 
mediately in controversy—New Mexico and Cal- 
ifornia—were acquired by the common sacrifice 
and efforts of all the States, towards which the 
South contributed far more than her full share of 
men, to say nothing of money; and is, of course, 
on every principle of right, justice, fairness, and 
equality, entitled to participate fully in the bene- 
fits to be derived from their acquisition. But as 
impregnable as is this ground, there is another 
not less so. Ours is a federal government—a 
government in which, not individuals, but States, 
as distinct sovereign communities, are the consti- 
tuenis. To them, as members of the federal 
Union, the territories belong ; and they are hence 
declared to be territories belonging to the United 
States. The States, then, are the joint owners. 
Now, it is conceded by all writers on the subject, 
that in all such governments their members are 
all equal equal in rights, and equal in dignity. 
They also concese that this equality constitutes 
ine bas:s of such government, and that it cannot 
be destroyed without changing their nature aud 
character. Jo deprive, then, the Southern States 
aod thee citizens of their fuil share in territories 


declaced to belong to them in common with the. 


other States, would be in derogation of the 
equality belouging tu thew as members of a fedo- 
rat Union, and sink them, from being equals, into 
a suboidinale and dependent condition. Such 
are the solid and impregnable grounds on which 
we rest our demand to au equal participation ia 
the terrilories. 

But as solid and impregnable as they are in the 
eyes of justice and reason, they oppose a feeble 
resistance to a majority determined to engross 
tbe whole. At she last session of Congress, a 
bill was passed establishing a territorial govern- 
ment tor Oregon, excluding slavery therefrom. 
Toe President gave his sanction to the bill aud 
seul a special message to Congress assigning his 
reasons fur doing so. ‘hese reasons pre-sup- 
pused that the Missouri Compromise was to be, 
and would be, extended west of the Rocky moun- 
tains to the Pucitic ocean. And the President 
inlunaled his mtention in his message, to velo 


any future bill that should restrict slavery soulls ~ 


of the line of that Cowpromise. Assuming it to 
have been the purpose and mtenuon of the North 
to extend the Missouri Compromise line as above 
indicated, ine passage of tue Oregon bili could 
only be regarded as evincing the acquiescence of 
the South in that line. But the developinents of 
ihe present session of Congress have made it 
maulest to all tual no such purpose or intention 
now exisis wiih the North, lo any considerable 
extent. Of the truth of this, we have ample 
evidence in what bas occurred already in the 
House of Representatives, where the popular 
lieelings are sounest and most intensely feit. 

Although Congress has been iu session but liule 
more thau one month, a greater number ol wea- 
sures ol an aggressive character have been intro- 
duced, aud they more aggravated and dangerous, 
than nave been lor years belore. Aud what 
clearly discloses whence they take their origin, 
is the tact that they all relate tu the territorial 
aspoct of the subject of slavery, or some other of 
a valuce and character intimalely couuected wilh 
it. 

The first of this series of aggressions, is a re- 
solution introduced by a member Irom Massachu- 
sells, the object of which is lo repeal ail acis or 
parts -of acts which recognise the existence of 
slavery, or authorize the seillug aud dispusing of 


Volunteers from the South—Regiments 33 
ö Bultuilonls 14 
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Total number of volunteers from the South 45,643 
Volunteers irum the Nurta—Kegimienus 
Battalivus 2 


Companies 12 


Pot al number of volunteers from the North 23, 034 


Being nearly two on the part of the Sonth to one 
on the part of the North. But takiug into conside- 
ration that the population of the North is two-thirds 
greater than the South, the latter has furnished more 
than three umes her due proportion of volunteers. 
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slaves in this District. On question of leave to 
bring in a bill, the votes stood 69 for and 82 
against leave. The next wa#a resolution offered 
by a member from Obio, instructing the Commit- 
tee on Territories to report forthwith bills for 
excluding slavery from Culifornia and New Mex- 
ico.f It passed bya vote of 107 to 80. That 
was followed by a bill introduced by another 
member from Ohio, to take the votes of the in- 
habitants of this District on the question whether 
slavery within its limits should be abolished. 

The bili provided, according to the ad mission 
of the mover that free negroes and slaves should 
vote. On the question to lay the bill on the ta- 
ble, the voles stood for, 106; against, 79. To 
this succeeded the resolution of a member frum 
New York, in the following words: 

“ Whereas, the traffic now prosecuted in this 
metropolis of the Republic in human beings, as 
Chattles, is contrary tw natural justice and the 
fundamental principles of our political system, 
and is notoriously a. reproach .to our country, 
thoughout Christendom, and a serious hindrance 
tö the prozress of republican liberty among the 
nations of the earth. Therefore, 

“Resolved, That tie Committee for the District 
of Columbia be instructed to report a bill, as 
soon as practicable, prohibiting the slave trade 
an said District.” 

On the question of adopting the resolution, 
the vote stood 98 fur, and 88 against. He was 
followed by a member from Iilinois, who offered 
a resolution for abolishing slavery in the territo- 
ries, and all places where Congress has exclu- 
sive powers ol legislation; that is, in all forts, 
MaguzZines, arsenals, dock- yards, and other need- 
ful buildings, purchased by Congress witb the 
consent of the Legislature of the State. 

This resolution was passed over under the 
rules of the House without being put to vote. 

The votes in favor of all these measures were 
confined to the members from the Northern 
States. True, thera are some patriotic nem- 
bers {rom that section who voted against all of 
them, and whose high sense of justice is duly 
appreciated; who in the progress of the aggres- 
sions upou the South have, by their votes, sus- 
tained the guarantees of the Constitution, aud 
of whom we regret tu say many have been sac- 
riced at howe by their patriotic course. 

We have now brought to a close a narrative of 
the series of acts of aggression and encrouchment 
Connected with the subject of this address, in- 
cluding those that are consummated and those 
still in progress. They are numerous, great, and 

- dangerous, and threaten with destruction the 
Greatest and most vital of all the interests aud 
dustitutions of the South. Indeed, it may be 
Goubled whether there is a single provision, 
Stipulation, or guaranty of the Constitution, in- 
tended for the security of the South, that has 
not been rendered almost nugatory. It may 
even be made a serious question, whether the en- 
croachments already made, without the aid of 
any other, would uot, it permitted to operate 
unchecked, end in emancipation, and that at no 
distant day. But be thal as it may, it hardly au- 
mits of a doubt that, if the aggressions already 
commenced in the House, and now in progress, 
should be consummated, such in the end would 
Certainly be ine consequence. l 

Little, in truth, would be left to be done after 
we have been excluded irom all the Territories, 
bucluding those to be herealtee acquired; after 
slavery is abolished in this District, and in the 
buMetous places dispersed all over the Soutn, 
where Congress has tue exclusive right of legis- 
Jatiou, aud alter ine other measures proposed 
are consummated. Every outpost and barrier 
would be carried, and nothing would be lett Dut 
to fuis the work ol aboliuou at pleasure in the 
States themselves. ‘This District, and all places 
over which Congress has exclusive power of le- 
Eislation, would be as) lums fur lugiiive slaves, 
Where, us suun as they placed their leel, tue) 
Would become, accoruing io the doctrines of vur 
Northern assauants, Iree, unless there shvuld be 
done positive enactments io prevent it. 

Under sucu a state of things, the probability is, 
that emancipation would sou tuliow, without 
ung final act tu abolisu slavery, The depressing 
eficcis of such measures on ine while race at the 
Fuuth, and the hope they would create iu the 
black of a speedy emancipation, would produce 
a slate Of iceling luconsieteut with the much 
longer contiuuauce of ine existing relations be- 
tween the wo. But be that us it may, it is Cer- 
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tain, if emancipation did not follow, as a matter 
of course, the final actin the States would not 
be Jong delayed. The want of constitutional 
power would oppose a feeble resistance. The 
great body of the North is united against our 
peculiar institution. Many believe it to be sinful, 
and the residue, with inconsiderable exceptions, 
believe it lo be wrong. Such being tke case, it 

would indicate a very’ superficial knowledge of 

human nature, to think that, aſter aiming at abo- 

lition systematically for so many years, and pur- 

suing it wih such unscrupulous disregard of law 

and constitution, the fanatics who have led the 

way and forced the great body of the North to 

follow them, would, when the finishing stroke 

only remained to be given, voluntarily suspend 

it, or permit any constitutional scruples or con - 
siderations of justice to arrest if. To these 
may be added an aggression, though not yet 
commenced, long meditated and threatened— 
to prohibit what the abolitionists call the inter- 
nal slave trade, meaning thereby the transfer of 
slaves from one State to another, from whatever 
motive done, or however effected. Their object 
would seem to be to render them worthless, 

by crowding them together where they are, and 
thus hasten the work of emancipation. There 
is reason for believing that it will soon follow 

those now in progres3, unless, indeed, some de- 

cisive slep should be taken in the mean time to 

arrest the whole. N 

The question then is, will the measures of ag- 
gression proposed in the House.be adopted ? 

They may not, and probably will not be this 
session. But when we take into consideration 
that there is a majority now in favor of one of 
them, and a strong mjnority in favor of the other, 
as far as the sense of the Flouse has been taken; 
that there will be in all probability a considerable 
increase in the next Congress of the vote in favor 
of them, and that it will be largely increased in 
the next succeeding Congress, under the census 
to be taken next year, it amounts almost to a cer- 
tainty that they will be adopted, unless some de- 
cisive measure is taken in advance to prevent it. 

But, if even these conclusions should prove 
erroneous—if fanaticism and the love of power 
should, contrary to their nature, for once respect 
constitutional barriers, or if the calculations ol 
policy should retard the adoption of these mea- 
sures, or even defeat them altogether, there would 
be still left one certain way io accomplish their 
object, if the delermination avowed oy the North 
to monopolize all the territories, to the exclusion 
of the South, should be cerried into effect. That 
of itself would, at no distant day, add to the 
North a sufficient number of States to give ber 
three-fuurths of the whole; when, under the 
color of an amendment of the Constitution, she. 
would emancipute our slaves, however opposed 
it might be to lis true intent. 

Thus, under every aspect, the result is certain, 
if aggression be not prompily and decidedly met. 
How it is to be met, it is for you to decide. 

Such, then, being the case, it would be lo in- 
sult you to suppose you could hesitate. l'o de- 
stroy the existing relation between the free and 
servile races at the South would lead to conse- 
quences unparalleled in history. They caunot 
be separated, aud caunot live together in peace 
or harmony, or tu (heir mutual advantage, except 
in their present relation. Under suy other, 
wreichedness, and misery, and desolation would 
overspread the whole South. The example of the. 
British West Indies, as blighting as emancipation 
bas proved to them, lurnishes a very faint picture 
of ihe calamities it would bring on the South. 
The circumstances under which it would take 
place with us would be entirely different irom 
those which took place with (new, and calculated 
to lead to lar more disastrous results. There, 
the government of the parent country ewauci- 
pated slaves in her colonial possessious—a go- 
rerument rich and powerlul, and actuated by 
views Of policy, (mistaken as- they turned out lo 
be,) rather Wan lanaticnm. Ii was, besides, dis- 
posed to act juslly towards (he owners, even in 
tue act of cwancipating their slaves, aud to pro- 
lect and toster them atlerwards. lt accordingly 
appropriated nearly 8100, 000, 000 as a compeusa- 
uun to them for their losses under the act, which 
suw, although it turned out to be far short of the 
amount, was thought at that time to be liberal. 
Since the emancipation, it has kept up a suthcient 
military aud navai force to keep tne blacks in 
awe, aud a number ol magistrates, aud cousta- 
bles, and other civil ufficers, to keep order in the 
towns and plantatious, aud entorce respect to 
their former owners. To a considerable extent, 
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these have served as a substitute fer the police 
formerly kept on the plantations by the owners 
and their overseers, and to preserve the social 
and political superiority of the white race. But, 
notwithstanding all this, the British West India 
possessions are ruined, impoverished, miserable, 
wretched, and destined probably to be abandoned 
to the black race. Very different would be the 
circumstances undec which emancipation would 
take place with us. If it ever should be effected, 
it will be through the agency of the federal go- 
vernment controlled by the dominant power of 
the Northern States of the confederacy, against 
the resistance and struggle of the Southern. 

It can then only be effected by the prostration 
of the while race; and that would necessarily 
engender the bitterest feelings of hostility be- 
tween them and the North. But the reverse 
would be the case between the blacks of the 
South and the people of the North. Owing theie 
emancipation to them, they would regard them 
as friends, guardians, and patrons, and centre, 
accordingly, all their sympathy in them. The 
people of the North would not fail io recipro- 
cate and to favor them, instead of the whites. 
Under the influence of such feelings, and im- 
pelled by fanatacism and love of power, they 
would not stup at emancipation. Another step 
would be taken—to raise them to a political and 
social equality with their former owners, by 
giving them the right of voting and holding pub- 
lic offices under the federal government. We 
see the first step towards it in the bill already 
alluded to—to vest the free blacks and slaves 
with the right to vote on the question of eman- 
cipation in this District. But when once raised 
to an equality, they would become the fast poli- 
tical associates of the North, acting and ae 
with them on all questions, and by this politica 
union between them, holding the white race at 
the South in complete subjection. The blacks, 
and the profligate whites that might unite with 
them, would become the principal recipients of 
federal offices and patronage, and would, in con- 
sequence, be raised above the whites of the South 
in the political and social scale. We would, in 
a word, change conditions with them—a degra- 
dation greater than has ever yet fallen to the lot 
of a free and enlightened people, and one ſrom 
which we could not escape, should emancipation 
take place, (which it certainly will if not pre- 
vented,) but by fleeing the homes of ourselves 
and ancestors, and by abardoving our coun- 
try to our former slaves, to become the perma- 
nent abode of disorder, anarchy, poverty, misery, 
and wreicheduess. ö 

With such a prospect before us, the gravest 
and most sulemn question that ever claimed the 
attention of a people is presenied for your consi- 
deration: What ts to be done to prevent it? It 
is a question belunging to you to decide. All we 
propose is to give you our opinion. 

We, then, are of the opinion that the first and 
indispensable step, without which nothing can 
be done, aod with which everything may be, is 
to be united among yourselves on this great and 
most vital question. The want of union and 
concert in reference to it has brought the South, 
the Union, and our system of government to 
their present perilous condition. Instead of pla- 
cing il above all others, it has been made subor- 
dinate not only to mere questions of policy, but 
to the preservation of party ties and insuring of 
party success. As high as we hold a due respect 
lor these, we hold them subordinate to that and 
other questions involving our safety and happi- 
ness. Until they are so held by the South, the 
North will not believe that you are in earnest in 
opposition to their encroachinents, and they will 
continue to ſollow, one alter another, until the 
work of abolition is finished. ‘To convince them 
that you are, you must prove by your acts that 
you hold all other questions subordinate to it. If 
you become united, and prove yourselves in ear. 
nest, the North will be brought to a pause, and 
to a calculation of consequences; and that may 
lead to a change of measures, and to the adop- 
tion of a course of policy that may quietly acd 
peaceably terminate this long conflict between 
ine two sections. if it should not, nothing would 
remain for you bul to stand up immovably in de- 
fence of rights involving your all—your propere 
iy, prosperity, equality, liberty, and safety. 

As the assailed, you would stand justified by 
all laws human and divine, in repelling a blow 
so dangerous, without looking lo consequences, 
and to resort to all means necessary for tnat pur- 
pose. Your, assailants, and) not you, would be 


responsible for consequences. 
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Entertaining (hese opiniors, we earnestly en- 
treat you to be united, and for that purpose 
adopt all necessary measures. Beyond this, we 
think it would not be proper to go at present. 

We hope, if you should unite with anything 
like unanimity, it may of itself apply a remedy 
to this deep-seated and dangerous disease; but 
if such should not be the case, that time will 
then have come for you to decide what course to 
adopt. . 

Mr. Clayton moved to lay the whole subject on 
the table. The yeas and nays being demanded, 
the motion was rejected—yeas 28, nays 60. 

Those who voted in the afirmative are— 

Messrs. Clayton, Spruance, Pearce, R. John- 
son, Metcalfe, Underwood, Bell, Chapman, Cris- 
field, Roman, Goggin, Clingman, T. B. King, 

„Barringer, Stephens, Toombs, Morehead, Bar- 


row, Cocke, Crozier, Gentry, Haskell, Cabell, 


Flournoy, and Preston—28. 

Those who voted in the neg itive are— 

Mexsrs. Mason, Hunter, Butler, Calhoun, 
Downs, ‘Turney, Atchisun, Davis, Foote, King, 
Borland, Westcott, Yulee, Rusk, S. Houston, 
Lizon, McLane, Atkinson, Bayly, Bedinger, Bo- 
cock, W. Brown, Meade, Mebowell, Fulton, R. 
Thompson McKay, Daniel, Pendleton, I. Holmes, 
Rhett, Simpson, Wallace, Woodward, H. Cobb, 


Haralson, Iverson, J. W. Jones, Lumpkin, W. 


R. W. Cobb, Gayle, Harris, A. G. Brown, 
Featherston, J. Thompson, Tompkins, Hilliard, 
Harmanson, Morse, La Sere, Boyd, Peyton, Ehil, 
Stanton, Thomas, Kaufman, Pillsbury, Bowlin, 
R. W. Jobnson, H. V. Johnson, Berrien, and 
Venable—60. 

Mr. Berrien moved to re-commit the Address 
to the committee, with instructions. 

„Mr. McLane moved to divide the proposition, 
which was done, and the Address was re-commit- 
ted without i..stractioas. 

‘The yeas and nays being demanded, were as 
follows: yeas 41, nays 40. 

Those who voted in the affirmative are— 

Messrs. Clayton, Spruance, Pearce, R. John- 


son, Berrien, Metcalfe, Underwood, Rusk, Huus-. 


ton, Chapman, Cristicld, Ligon, McLane, Roman, 
Ftournoy, Fulton, Goggin, McDowell, Pendleton, 
Preston, Barringer, Ciingman, McKay, H. Cobb, 
J. W. Jones, 7. B. King, Lumpkin, Stephens, 
loombs, Hilliard, Boyd, Morehead, Barrow, 
Cucke, Crozier, Gentry, Haskell, Cabell, Thomas, 
Pillsbury, and Kaufman—41. 

Those who voted in the negative are— 

Messrs. Mason, Hunter, Butler, Calhoun, H. 
Johnson, Turney, Downs, J. Davis, Foote, W. R. 
King, Atchis.n, Borland, Westcott, Yulee, At 


kinson, Bayly, Bucock, Bedinger, W. G. Brown, 


Meade, R. Thompson, Venabie, Daniel, Isaac E. 
Holmes, Rhett, Simpson, Wallace, Woodward, 

Haralson, Iverson, Gayle, Harris, A. G. Brown, 
Harmanson, Morse, La Sere, Peyton, Hili, Stan- 
ton and R. W. Johuson— 40. 

_ Mr. Stephens moved that this meeting adjourn 
sine die. The yeas and nuys being demanded, it 
was decided in the negative—yeas 20, nays 59. 

Those who voted in the affirmative are— 

Messrs. Clayton, Spruance, Pearce, R. Juhn- 
son, Underwoud, Metcalfe, Bell, Chapman, Cris- 
field, Roman, Goggin, ‘1. B. King, Stephens, 
Toombs, Morehead, Barrow, Cocke, Crozier, 
Gentiy, Haskell and Preston—20. 

Those who voted in the negative are 

Messrs. Mason, Hunter, Butler, Calhoun, H. 
Johnson, Berrien, Turney, Downs, Foote, Davis, 
King, Borland, Yulee, Westcott, Rusk, S. Hous- 
ton, Atkinson, Bayly, Bedinger, Bocock, W. G. 
Brown, Flournvy, Fulton, Meade, McDowell, 
Pendleton, R. Thompson, Barringer, Clingman, 
McKay, Venable, Daniel, I. E. Holwes, Rhett, 
Simpson, Wallace, Woodward, Haralson, lver- 
son, J. W. Junes, Gayle, Harris, Hilliard, A. G. 
Brown, J. Thompson, om skins, Harmanson, 
Morse, La Sere, Boyd, Peyton, Hull, Stanton, 
Thomas, Cabell, Kaulman, Pillsbury, Bowlin, and 
R. W. Jonnsou— 59. 

Mr. Stephens, Mr. Chapman, Mr. Rusk, and 
Mr. Morehead requested to be excused from 
serving on the Committee ; which was granted. 

Tue Chair appointed in the place of Mr. Ste- 
phers, Mr. Berrien ; in the place of Mr. More- 
head, Mr. Peyton; in the place of Mr. Rusk, Mr. 
Kaufman ; and in the place of Mr. Chapman, Mr. 
Pearce. 

The meeting then adjourned, to meet in the 
Senate chamber on Monday evening, the 224d, 
January at seven o'clock. 

The Select Committee of fifteen met onthe 18th 

anuary, 


Mr. Berrien moved to change the title of the 


address, so as to make Jt one to the people of the 
United States, from the individuals signing it. 
Carried. 

Yeas—Messrs. Cabell, Kaufman, King, Ber- 
rien, Gentry, Sebastian anc Downs—7. 

Nays—Messrs. Bayly, Atchison, Venable and 
Culhoun—4. > 

. Mr. Berrien moved to refer the address to a 
Select Committee of four. Curried by the same 
vote, and the Committee adjourned. 

At a meeting of the Commiltee on the 20th, Mr. 
Berrien submitted an address, which was ordered 
to be reported to the joint meeting, in lieu of 
that submitted by Mr. Calhoun. 

The general meeting again assembled on the 22d 
Junuary. 

Mr. King, of Alabama, from the Select Com- 
mittee reported Mr. Berrien’s address which was 
read. = 

Mr. Stephens submitted the following resolu- 
tion : 

(The address of Mr. Berrien will be published 
in our next paper.) 

Resolved, That itis inexpedient at this time 
for any address to be published by the repre- 
sentatives of the slaveholding States, or that 
any action should be adopted apart from our 
proceedings ia the respective Houses of Con- 
gress. 

Mr. Bayly moved to lay this resolution on the 
table; and the yeas and nays being deman- 
ded, it was decided in the affismative—yeas 59, 
pays 18. 

‘Those who voted in the affirmative are: 

Messrs. Mason, Hunter, Butler, Berrien, Tur- 
ney. Johnson, of Louisiana, Downs, Davis, Foote, 
King, Fitzpatrick, Borland, Sebastian, West- 
colt, Yulee, S. Houston, Atkinson, Bayly, Bo- 
cock, Beale, Bedinger, W. G. Brown, Fulton, 
Meade, Pendleton, R. A. Thompson, Daniel, 
McKay, Venable, Burt, Rhett, Simpson, Wal- 
lace, Woodward, Holmes, H. Cobb, Haralson, 
Iverson, Lumpkin, Bowdon, W. R. W. Cobb, 
Gayle, Harris, luge, Featherson, J. Thompson, 
La Sere, Morse, H. W. Hill, R. W. Johnson, 
Cabell, Kaufman, Clarke, Pilsbury, Phelps, Pey- 
ton, McDowell aud Ligon—59. 


Those who voted in the negative are: 

Messrs. Metcalie, Underwood, Rusk, Flour- 
noy, Goggin, Preston, Clingman, J. W. Jones, 
F. B. Kug, Stephens, Toombs, Hilliard, More- 
head, Cocke, Crozier, McLane, Romano, Cobb, 
Cnspman— 18. 

Mr. Hilliard submitted the following resolu- 
tion: l 

Resolved, That when this meeting adjourns, it 
shall adjourn to meet on the 234 of February 
next. l 

The yeas and nays were demanded, and it was 
decided in the negalive—yeas 22, nays 51. 

Those who voted in the affirmative are: 

Messrs. Metcalf, Underwood, Sam Houston, 
Flournoy, Goggin, Preston, Clingman, J. W. 
Jones, ‘I’. B. King, Stephens, Toombs, Hilliard, 
Morehead, Cocke, Croz er, McLane, Chapman, 
1 Cobo, Haralson, Lumpkin and McDow- 
ell—22. 

Those who voted in the negative are: 

Dlessrs. Mason, Hunter, Butler, Berrien, Tur 
ney, Johnson, of Louisiana, Downs, Davis, Foote, 
King, Fitzpatrick, Westcott, Yulee, Borland, 
Sabastian, Rusk. Atkinson, Bayly, Beale, Bedin- 
ger, Bocock, W. G. Brown, Fulton, R. A. 
Thompson, Daniel, McKay, Venable, Burt, 
Rhett, Holmes, Woodward, Wallace, Siupsun, 
Iverson, Lumpkin, Bowdon, W. R. W. Cood,. 
Gayle, Harris, Inge, Featherston, J. Thompson, 
La Sere, Morse, Hill, R. W. Johnson, Cabell, 
Clark, Kautman, Peyton and Pilisoury—51. 

Mr. King thea moved to strike out the Address 
submitied to the last meeting, and insert as a 
substitute that read by Mr. Berrien to this meel- 
ing. ; 
The yeas and nays being demanded, it was de- 
cided iu the negative—yeas 27, nays 31. 


Those who vote't in the affirmative are: 

Messrs. Berrien, Metcalfe, Turney, Jonnson of 
Louisiana, Dowus, Foote, King, Sebastian, Ruek, 
S. Houston, Flournoy, Fultun, Pendleton, Daniel, 
Haralson, H. Cubo, Hill, Cabell, Kaufman, Clark, 
McDowell, Ligon and lve:son—27. 


Those who voted in the negative are: 

Messrs. Hunter, Mason, Butler, Calhoun, Da- 
vis, Fitzpatrick, Westcott, Yulee, Atkinson, 
Bayly, Bocock, Bedinger, Beale, W. G. Brown, 
Meade, R.A. Thompson, Venable, Burt, Holmes, 
Simpson, Wallace, Rhett, Woodward, Bowdon, 
Gayle, Harris, inge, Featherston, J. Thompson, 


~ 


La Sere, Morse, R: W. Johnson, Pillsbury and 
Stanton-—34. i 

Mr. Bayly then moved that the Address report- 
ed toa former meeting, on the 15th of Jannary, 
be adopted; which motion prevailed; and the 

eas and nays being demanded, were as fol- 
ows: 

Those who voted in the affirmative are: 

Messrs. Mason, Hunter, Butler, Calhoun, Tur- 
ney, Downs, Davis, Foote, Fitzpatrick, Borland, 
Sebastian, Westcott, Yulee, Atkinson, Bayly, 
Bedinger, Bocock, Beale, W. G. Brown, Meade, 
R. A. Thompson, Daniel, Venable, Burt, Holmes, 
Rhett, Simpson, Woodward, Wallace, Iverson, 
Lumpkin, Bowdon, Gayle, Harris, luge, Fea- 
therston, J. Thompson, Us Sere, Morse, R. W. 
Johnson, Pillsbury and Stanton — 42. 

Those who voted in the negative are: 

Messrs. Berrien, Metcalfe, Underwood, John- 
son of Louisiana, Rusk, S. Houston, Pendleton, 
Preston, Clingman, Tuombs, Stephens, Hilliard, 
Morehead, Cocke, Cabell, Roman and Chapman 
—17. 

On motion of Mr Iverson, it was j 

Resolved, That the Address adopted by this 
meeting be left with the Secretary ſor such mein- 
bers as approve of the same to sign it; and that 
the publication thereof, whet signed, shall be 
suspended until the same be ordered by a subse- 
quent meeting of those who may sign it. 

The meeting then adjourned sine die. 


Spirit of the Press. 


Errects or rue Gol DiscovERT.— From the 
N. F. Evening Post :— 


One the effects of the discovery of these mines, 
which naturally first suggests alself to the mind, 
will be the gradual dimunition of the value of 
gold. This effect will not, however, arrive so 
soon as many anticipate. Ou account of the ex- 
pense aud slowness of the processes by which. 
gold has hitherto been obtained from the earth, 
and the increased consumption of the metal in 
the arts, the quantity of gold added to the circu- 
lation has not, for many years past, been equal 
to what has been withdrawn from it and what 
has been lost by wear in passing from hand to 
hand. It will require a considerable proportion 


~ 


ol the produce of the mines to fill the vacuum 


thus produced, and to supply the new demand 
which a greater abundance of the metal will 
necessarily occasion in the various ornamental 
and useful arts. ‘Tbe disposition to hoard gold, 
to lay by little supplies of a metal so precious— 
whether in the form of coin or of plate—a dis- 
position which effects almost every body who has 
the opportunity to gratify it, will furnish a way 
of taking off another portion. The more general 
use of gold coin also, instead of silver, which 
will thus be released (rom (he service to which it 
has been put, and employed in the arts, will dis- 
pose of’ auother quantity. It has been suggested 
also that some allowance should also be made 
lor the use of gold instead of bank notes, which, 
if we do not fall intoany new folly in the regu- 
lation of oor bauking, or the aluption of new 
banking systems, such as that wanted by our 
ingenious Comptrolier Mr. Fillmore, will be the 
cuse. 

The increased abundance of gold will of course 
raise, comparatively, the value of silver. As 


that metal rises in the scale of value, the desire 


to possess it in the various forms in which it ean 
be applied to domestic use or to ornamental pur- 
poses will be incressed. A portion of silver will 
in this way, doubtless, be withdrawn from the 
circulation, which it will be necessary lo supply 
with gold. 

A large proportion of the new found gold must 
in the mean time be conveyed to foreign coun- 
tries. A part of it will be carried to China, into 
which the precious metals sink like snow into 
the ocean, never to be seen again, except in the 
shape of gilding or dashes of silver leaf on wares 
imported from that country. A still larger pur- 
tion will be absorbed into the circulation of the 
world. It will require a vast stream of gold to 
be poured for years into that vast ocean in order 
to raise it sensibly above its present level. Let 
it be considered that the population of civilized 
nations has, during the late long peace, been ra- 
pidly increasing, that ils limits have been exten- 
ded by colonies planted in remote regions, and 
that in consequence of the invention of arts 
which facilitate the intercourse between nations, 
and multiply the transactions of commerce be- 
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” Hither will flock all who seek a subsistence by 


granting them the jegislator may control and 
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tween individuals, the occasions far the use of 
coin have been prodigiously multiplied, and we 
must be convinced that a large annual supply of 
the most convenient and desirable of the pre- 
cious metals may continue for a long time with- 
eut producing any sensible excess. 

The time, however, if this supply should con- 
tinue to be constantly poured into the circulation 
of the world, will al length arrive, when govern- 
ments—both our own, and those of foreign na- 
ions — will find themselves obliged to fx upon a 
new standard of value for gold, in comparison 
with silver, and to increase the size of the gold 
coins which represent the various denominations 
of value. 

One effect of this influx of gold will inevitably 
be the rise of prices. In the accounts we re- 
ceive from California, we hear of most extrava- 
gant values fixed and allowed for every possible 
article of consumption, as well as for the wages 
for every service. This is a consequence partly 
of the abundance of gold, and partly of the scar- 
city of every thing else. So far as it arises from 
the abundance of gold, we shall soon experience 
it here, and soonest ol all in the Atlantic ports. 

lt has in fact already begun to wake itself felt 
among us, and if what we see already is any in- 
dication of whal we may expect, the rise of 
prices within the year, when the golien stream 
shall begin to flow steadily into our market, will 
be very considerable. This increase of prices, 
unless there should ariee a fever of speculation 
to carry it beyond all reasonable limits, will be 
permanent, and at all events prices will never 
subside to their former |gvel. 

Mea will find it easier to pay their debts, for 
they will pay them in a currency of depreciated 
value ; the creditor will suffer, for he will re- 
ceive in reality less than he stipulated for; those 
whose income arises from money at interest or 
invested in public stocks, will be impoverished ; 
those who subsist on fixed salaries, now just suf- 
ficient for their support, will find them no ionger 
20, but will be obliged to ask that they be in- 
creased. . 

We have touched on the probability of the 
mania of speculation being awakened by the in- 
crease of prices. To whut degree that may be 
carried in our country, under Circun stances thal 
encourage it, aud with what disastrous couse- 
queuces, we need not say. 

But the worst cansequences to be apprehended 
are the extravagances, the follies, and the viees, 
that wan on suddenly acquired wealth. If the 
stories we have from the gold regions be but half 
true, America is destined to become—is become 
siready—the richest country in tbe world, All 
that ingenuity can invent or art supply, as hand- 
maids to luxury, to effeminacy, to ostentation, 
will be sent hither from ali parts of the world. 


earth—extirpate and exterminate the mines.— 
Then the sober industry will begin which en- 
nobles and enriches a nation. Work as hard as 
we may, we cannot finish too soon.“ 


souri Compromise Bill, the Oregon Territorial 
Bill, passed by the very Congress now ia session 
and signed by Mr. Polk, are all so many palpa- 
ble evidences, conclusive and irresistible, of the 
constitutional power of Congress to exclude slae 
very from the new territories. 


Orinxtons or THE Souta.— The Charleston Mer- 
cury thus introduces the resolutions of the Florida 
aoe which will be found in our pages of to- 

We rejoice at the unanimity ‘hus exhibited. 
Let allthe Southern States act in this same 
spirit. and all the North will very soon see how 
far there are divisions among ourselves on these 
momentous questions. 

Ind, it. reference to the passage of the Virginia 
resolutions, in the Register of last wet k, has the fol- 
lowing remarks : 

The action of the Virginia Legislature may 
give a new spirit to the Southern people, stan- 
ding as it does in noble and brilliant contrast 
with the abortive tempest at Washington. While 
the one affords an impressive warning of the 
vanity of expecting an assembly of poiiticians— 
far from their constituents, and dangerously 
near to all the corrupting influences of federal 
powers-to break the magic spell of party, and 
to unite for a purpose so foreign to the passions, 
associations abd occupations, of that centre of 
intrigue, that great laboratory of ambitious per- 
sonal projects; the other is a cheering proof that 
the people of the States understand, and have 
the spirit to defend, their own most precious in- 
leresis, and that when brought to act, in the 
nen way, they will act with equal dignity and 
effect. 


The Washington Union, takes the following notice 
of the same proceedings: 


Vincinia TRUE TO HER‘ELF.—North Carolina 
may falter. Her Whig politicians may refuse 
io stand up for her rights and interests ds a part- 
ner in the confederacy. But Virginia values her 
own rights, and sire values too, the Union too 
much to fold her arms and quietly submit to the 
blows which have been struck atthe Union it- 
self. Her Legislature have spoken ina voice 
which cannot ve mistaken ; and, with the excep- 
tion of thirteen violent Whigs in the House of 
Delegates, and three in the Senate, the resolu- 
tions of Mr. Conway passed both Houses on 
Saturday, almost without a shade of any dis- 
tinction of parties. We hail the omen as most 
propitious. She presents an almost undivided 
iront to stay the torrent of Abolitionism. 

‘The insulting Whig and Free Soil presses of 
the North will thus see how idle are their sneers 
against the South. We know Virginia, if any- 
body does; and we repeat what we have said 
over and over—she will not quietly submit, with 
all her devotion to the Union. In fact, she con- 
siders this firm and determined course as the 
best means of saving the Union. These resolu- 
lions are not empty words witn Virginia or the 
South. What she has said she will act. But it 
is most earnestly hoped that the same spirit of 
conciliation and Compromise in which our Union 
was formed may be carried out in its administra- 
tion. We speak not as Southern men, but as 
Americans devoted to the Union. Our country 
is blessed beyond example. Ii is the bapprest 
and most prosperous nation under the sun. Let 
us be contented as we are; no member of the 
coufederacy oppressing or oppressed ; practi- 
sing a couciliatory spirit towards all ita partners, 
and leaving it to all to reform their own State 
institutsons in the spirit of the age. 


— 
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Tur Usury Law. — The following judicious re- 
marks are copied from the Boston Atlas : 


One of the most interesting subjects that is 
likely to come before the Legislature this year, 
is the Usury Law. ‘There is a very strong belief 
among those most interested, that money would 
be cheaper, an. easier to come at if left free. 
As the law pow stands, the lender, it is said, is 
deterred from appearing personally—1. Because 
he thereby makes himself more directly liable to, 
punishment: and 2. Because there is an unsavory 
odor that attaches to a note shaver’—both which 
inconveniences he avoids by interposing the bro- 
ker as a shield. And asa portion of the odium, 
in all illegal transactions, falls upon all parties 
concerned, the borrower is quite walling to hide 
behind the same mask. If the obstruction were 
renioved, it is contended that the man of money 
would do his own business, deal directly with the 
borrower, thereby enabliog the latter to drive 
sharper bargains, because there would be nothing 
exacted for the risk which the lender now runs, 
and is very opt to charge in the account at its 
full value. Again, it is said, that the law is en- 
urely inoperative; that ii does not prevent money 
from being sold at all sorts of prices; and if this 
be (rue, of what use is it? That it is quite use- 
less as a preventative, in commercial uHlairs, is 
pretty generally conceded, even by those who are 
opposed to any change; but they contend that if 
woney is made free in commercial operations it 
will bear hard upon the other interests—that the 
farmer and the juechanic will not be able to bor- 
row at all, or if they can they will be ubliged to 
pay the same rate on a long time that the mer- 
chant pays for a few months. But this, it is re- 
plied, iu assuming that money will always be 
worth more than six per cent.—an assumption 
which, if correct, is in itself a sufficient reasou 
for repealing the Jaw, or ot least of raising the 
rate ol legal interest. And if 1 be untrue, then 
that all who wish to borrow on mortgage will du 
so when the market price of woney is low. The 
law cannot compel a man to part with bis money 
on any terms except Wuse of bis own making he 
will hold it iu spite of all laws, tll he can invest 
it to bis own satisfaction. If he lives in the 
‘the country, and no one of his neighbors will give 
him more than six per cenut., wiii he therelure 
lend at that price, when he cau get twelve in 
Boston? No wore than the farmer will sell his 
pork to his neighvor, the shopkeeper, at a quarter 
less than tie Boston price—eacu will- seud his 
commodity, wheter money or pork, where be 
can get the best price lor u. In fact, it is well 
known that a large portion of ine money which is 
daily offered in. State Street, comes from the 
couutry to seek a Delter market than can be found 
lor it at home; and the question is, whether it ts 
test lor the interest of the community that trade 
in it Shall be free, or subject to the shackles of a 
law which only operates to compel the borrower 
to pay the lender fur the risk he runs, or seems: 
to run, in violating that law. Ou the whole, we 
think the arguments in lavor of a modification of 
the present iaw are not easily answered, and we 
do not see that any serious evil can result from 
trying the experiment, so far as it affects con- 
tracts between individuals. We do not under- 
staud that there is apy desire, al presen , t tuko 
the restriction from vanks. 


———.—— — —— 


Miscellaneous. 


— —— — 


ministering to the caprices and the excesses of 
the rich. 

Inordinate wealth will beget idleness, and in 
ine soil of idleness every folly aud viee flour- 
ishes ; inordinate wealth will set meu above pub- 
lic opinion, and take off a powerful restraint on 
buman conduct. This vast and sudden addition 
to the wealth of tbe nation cannot be otherwise 
than followed by a decay of virtue and a currup- 
tion of morals. 

Ii is well, perbaps, thatthe gold diggers have 
pounced in such prodigious numbers upon the 
mines, and if they are capable of exhaustion, 
will exbaust them speedily. We agree with Col. 
Benton in his late speech on this question, that 
every opportunity should be allowed tbem for 
this purpose. Even then the mischief will not 
be over loo soon; but the extent of the mischief 
and the multitudes of those who sbare the trea- 
sures of the army may, perhups, souner lead to 
the remedy. We close with a passage ſcom that 
speech. 

“Sir, this is a case in which the law-giver 
must go with the current, and then he may regu- 
late it; if he goes against the current, his law 
will be nugatory, aud his authority will be des- 
pised. The curtend is lor hunting, aud fiuding, 
and digging; permits follow this current, and by 


CONSTITUTIONALITY or THE Witmor Proviso. 
—The Biltimore American, speaking of the slavery 
resolutions introduced ino the Legislature of Vir- 
ginia, says : 

There may be a moral violation of the Consti - 
tution where there is none in technical construc- 
tion. Ia hke manner there may be powers im- 
plied by the tone aod spirit ot the Constitution 
which ace not granted iu terms. The South, by 
insisting upon a strict construction, in order to get 
rid of the protective principle, would now resort 
to the most general ictereuces for the sake of 
eluding the Wilmot Proviso. It is by the most 
far-fetched analogies that the constitutional pow- 
er of Congress to enact the Wilmot Proviso is 
even plausibly coutroverted. Nay, the argu- 
ment does not amount to a plausibility, speaking 
of the question as one of naked power. Tae or- 
dinance of 1787, reaffirmed repeatediy, the Mis- 


To the Editors of the National Intelligencer . 


Respect for the Senate, where remarks were 
made abusive of myself on the 1810 inst., iudu- 
ces me to make the fuslowing state. nent: 


The first accusation was, that I have said 
“that our institutions will never be well and 
wisely and successfully maintained aud adminis- 
tered until what be is pleased to call more in- 
fluence can be brought to bear upon the govern- 
ment; who dares lv denounce the selected cane 
didates of the great political parties vl the coun. 
uy as mere prize-ughiers? Che term * prize- 
fighters’ was never used by me in reterence to 
any individuals: the ihouglit of making the ap- 


reguime them. If you want revenue, raise it 
from permits—a small su. for each—and upon 
the comage. In that way it wouid be practica- 
ble to raise as much as ought to be raised. But 
ine revenue 16 no object compared to the object 
of putting the gold into circulation. I care not 
who digs it up. I want it dug up. À want the 
fever to be over. i want the mining finished. 
Let alj work tbat will, Let them ravage the 
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plication to the ‘candidates for the Presidency | letter of Sir James Wright. The newspaper 


never entered into my mind. 

The second accusation was, that I ‘urged 
upon Congress that no more pecuniary supplies 
should be voted for the maintenance of this war, 
in order that the Government might be forced, 
for want of the means of war, to withdraw our 
victorious armies from the eremy’s country in 
disgrace.’ &c. I never uttered such a sentiment 
to any one. My friends know that 1 was op- 
posed to the withholding of supplies. 

The third accusation was, that | ‘undertook 
to adjudicate a question before it had been sub- 
mitted for decision, and which he II] wel knew 
was more than likely to be presented for decision 
in the court where he sits, with others, forthe 
discharge of high judicial duties,“ &c. This, | 
suppose, refers toa letter written by me last 
summer to four or five gentlemen at Cleveland, 
in Onio, who urged me to permit my name to 
be brought before the Buflalo Convention. In 
declining that honor, and in answer to other 
parts of the letter, I stated as nearly as I can 
recollect, (my letter not being before me,) that 
slavery existed by virtue of the local law, and 
consequently could not exist without the sanc- 
tion of law.’ This had been settled by several 
Judicial decisions, and I supposed was doubted 
by no one. In the case of Graves and Slaugh- 
ter it was recognised by the judges, ſollowing 
the lead of my opinion, and it was held that the 
commercial power of Congress did not extend 
to the slave trade among the States; that Con- 
gress had no power over the subject, and that 
st belonged exclusively to the respective States. 
As a political question, which can never come 
before the Supreme Court, I expressed myself 
opposed to the extension of slavery. This, so 
far as Í can recollect, was the substance of the 
communication. F 

The gentiemen to whom the letter was ad- 
dressed, so far as | remember, did not represent 
others, and I did not consider the publication of 
the letter as necessary. Jt was not written with 
that view, bul there was no restriction as to ite 
publication. 

Some two or three other letters were written 
in answer lo letters received, and were pub- 
lished without my permission and against my 
wishes. This is the first letter, so far as | now 
remember, that I have written for publication 
within the last two years. Asa citizen, | claim 
the right, and shall exercise it, of forming and 
expressing My opinion on public measures. 

JOHN MLEAN. 

January 20, 1849. 

— —— 


HISTORICAL. 


Tae MrcxkrxxgUROu Decxuaration or Inpe- 
PENDENCE.—The Wilmington (N. C.) Chronicle 
gives the following interesting letter from Mr. 
BancrorT, our Minister to Great Britain, au- 
tbeuucating the priority of the Mecklenburgh 
Declaration of Independence. The allusions in 
the letter to the proceedings of the “ Regula- 
tors,” refer to a period iu history of which there 
are but few records, and of which many of the 
incidents, though both eventful and important, 
are only preserved iu the traditions of (heir re- 
spective localities. - 


„90 Eaton Square, London, July 4, 1848. 


My Dear Sin: 1 nold it of good augury, that 
your letter of the 12th of June, reached me by 
the Hermabn, just in time to be answered this 
morning. 

You may be sure that I have ce no pains 
to discover in the British State Paper Office a 
copy of the Resolves of the Committee of Meck- 
lenburg ; and wilh entire success. A glance at 
the map will show yuu that in those days the 
trafic of that part of North Carolina took a 
southernly direction, and people in Cnarleston, 
aud sometimes even in Savannah, knew what 
was going on in ** Charite Town” belore Go- 
vernor Martin. The first account of e extra- 
ordinary Resolves by the people of Charlotte Town, 
Mecklenburg County,” was sent over to Eugluud 
by Sir Janes Wright, then Governor of Geor- 
gia, in a letter of the 20th of June, 1775. The 
newspaper thus transmitted is still preserved, 
and js the number 498 of the South Carolina 
Gazelle and Country Journal, Tuesday, June 13, 
1775. 1 read the Resulves, you may be sure, 
with reverence, and immediately obtained a copy 
ol them, thinking myself the sole discoverer. 1 
do not send you the copy, as it is identically the 
same wilh tbe paper which you enclosed to me; 
but | forward to you a transcript of the entire 


seems to have reached him after he had finished 
his desputch, for the paragraph relating to it is 
added in his own handwriting, the former part 
of the letter being written by a secretary or 
clerk. 

I have read a great many papers relating to 
the Regula tors; and am having copies made of 
a larger number. Your own State ought to have 
them all, and the expense would be for the State 
insignificant, if it does not send an agent on pur- 
pose. A few hundred dollars would copy all you 
need from the State Paper Office on all North 
Carolina topics. The Regulators are, on many 
accounts, important. Their complaints were 
well founded, and were su acknowledged, though 
their oppressors were only nominally punished. 
They form the connecting link between resist- 
ance to the Stamp Act, and the movement of 
1775; and they also played a glorious part in ta- 
king possession of the Mississippi valley, towards 
which they were carried irresistably by. their 
love of independence. It is a mistake, if any 
have supposed, that the Regulators were cowed 
down by their defeat at the Allemance. Like 
the mammoth, they shook the bolt from their 
brow and crossed the mountains. 

I shall always be glad to hear from you, and 
to be of use to you or your State. 


— 


Tux Mississiprt Schug —In the year 1598, 
the French first began a settlement at the mouth 
of the river Mississippi, in the Spanish province 
of Florida, with the intention of opening a com- 
munication with their colony in Canada, and 
thereby to hem in the English colonies so as tu 
engross the whole Indian trade to themselves. 
This colony was, in 1712, granted by Louis XIV, 
to Sieur Crozat, for a term of fifteen years, dur- 
ing which period, he was to enjoy the sole trade 
of all exportations to and from this province, as 
also mines, minerals, &c., on cundition of paying 
une-fifth to the king. 

The Sieur Crozat had not enjoyed his privilege 
long, when jn 1717, he was induced to resign his 
patent into the hands of a company furwed by 
Mr. Law, the son of a goldsmith in EAinburgh. 
Of this bank, which was to be called the Missis- 
sippi Company, Mr. Law was appointed chief 
director. Into this bank all the national debts, 
amounting to sevenly millions, and then at a dis- 
count of seventy per cent., were intended to be 
brought, and the national creditors were paid, 
not in specie, but iu actions, or shares, ol the 
Mississippi Company. 

The Company, the better to allure persons of 
property to becume adventurers, mude great stir 
and busile in transporting artificers, planters, la- 
borers, &c., to their culuny, tben called Louisi- 
ana; aod in order to draw in the numerous pro- 
prietors of the national debt of France, to be 
paid with the Mississippi and royal bank notes, 
Law was, in the beginting of 1719, made direc- 
toc-general of the Royal Bank. lu the same year 
he created, in different months, between loriy 
and filty millions sterling, in new bank notes, 
This was by a royal decree, declared to be 
scarcely sufficient for the various operations of 
the bank, although, in fact, it was more than all 
the banks in Europe did or could circulate. 

The East India Company was next joined to it, 
and it was called the Indian Company, embrac- 
ing both the French East and West India Colo- 
nies. In July, 1719, twenty-five millions more of 
state bills were subscribed into this new India 
Company's capital, which by (his time was run 
a greal way above par; and by the vast number 
of adventures in that stock, tue dirty street in 
Paris, called Quinquempoix, was daily crowded 
beyond measure. 

it moy be remarked, that the greatest part of 
the original stock of this Company, was subscrib- 
ed by the king and government alone, which, by 
the wad running up of the stock, was afterwarus 
sold out ata thousand per cent. and upwards, 
and thereby it put two hundred millions mto the 
King's coffers. In August, 1719, for the further 
promoting of stock-jobbing, the laet filly millions 
of India stock had every share split into one 
hundred shares, which bruught in the very dregs 
of the people to be adventurers. ‘The stock ruse 
to no less than five hundred per cent.; it leli to 
four hundred and fiity, onthe bare rumor ol 
Law’e indisposition ; but rose again to six hun- 
dred and ten per cent. on his recovery. 

The company, in the same month, had general 
farming of all the revenues; und such were the 
specious advantages held out to a credulous pub- 
lic, that the stock ran to twelve hundred per 


cent., and the last subscriptions were even thire 
teen hundred, 

From the beginning ‘of November, 1719, till 
about the middie of December following, the 
French India or Mississippi Company, was inthe 
meridian of ils glory. Mr. Law’s credit was are 
riving at the highest pitch, and his levee was 
crowded with persons from all parts of Europe, 
pressing for subscriptions. The city of Paris 
was crowded with strangers and foreigners from 
different nations, who hastened thither to deal in 
this stock; so that it was currently believed there 
were then in Paris half a million of strangers 
more than usual. It is a recorded fact, that 
twelve hundred new chaches were set up. There 
was scarcely anything to be seen but new and 
splendid equipages, new houses, &c. Lodgings 
could with dithculty be obtained for money, and 
provisions were at the- highest price. 

The bubble at length burst; thousands, whose 
whole fortune had been embarked in this fatal 
speculation, were utterly ruined; and Paris, 
which boasted such splendor, was within a few 
months alter, in the most miserable condition. 
Law, the projector, was obliged to leave France, 
and died in obscurity, without having acquired 
anything considerable for himself, although he 
had it once in his power to have been the richest 
subject in Europe. i 


Copper Mix BY tHE ABORIGINES.—An in- 
teresling discovery has been made al the mines 
of the Minesota Company, in the Lake Superior 
region. The vein belonging to the company ap- 
pears to have been worked for about (wo miles, 
and though covered by fifteen feet of soil, bearing 
trees ſour hundred years old, unmistakeable evi- 
dence shows it to have been once -the scene of 
aclive wining operations. One mass of copper, 
weighing 11,537 pounds, was found supported 
by skids and surrounded by traces of fire. 

At Copper Falls and Eagle River ancient shafts 
have been discovered, and upon clearing the ac- 
cumulated soil (rom the cavities, detached masses 
ol rock, laige stone axes, and rude sledges of 


green slone were found. 
— — 


SCIENTIFIC. 


Important Discovery.—The following letter 
from Lieutenant M. F. Maury of the National 
Observatory, addressed to the Hon. Secretary of 
the Navy, will be read with interest : 


Nationa, OBSERVATORY, 
Washington, Jan. 5, 1849. 

Sir: I have the honor ot making known to you 
a Most important discovery for astronomy which 
has been made by Dr. Locke, of Ohio, aud of ask- 
ing authority from you to avail myself of it lor 
the use and purposes of this Observatory. i 

The discovery consists in the invention of a 
magnetic clock, by means of which seconds of 
time may be divided into hundredths with as 
much accuracy and precision as the machinist 
with rule and compass can subdivide au iuch of 
space. 

Nor do its powers end here. They are such 
that the astronomer in New Orleans, St. Louis, 
Boston, and of every other place to which the 
magnetic telegraph reaches, may make his ob- 
servauions, and, at the same moment, cause this 
clock, here in Washington, to record the instaut 
with wonderful precision. 

Thus tbe astronomer in Boston observes the 
transit of a star as it fits through the tieid of his 
instrument, and crosses the meridian of that 
place. Instead of looking at a clock before bim, 
and noting the time in the usual way, he touches 
a key, and the clock here subdivides his seconds 
io tbe minutest fraction, aud records the time 
with unerting accuracy. 

Ine astronomer in Washington waits for the 
same star to cross his meridian, and as it does, 
Dr. IJ.ocke's magnetic clock is again touched ; it 
divides the seconds and records the time for bim 
with equal precision. The difference between 
these two times is the lungitude of Boston Irom 
ine meridian of Washington. 

The astronomer in New Orleans and St. Louis, 
and every other place within the reach of (be mage 
netic wires, may wall for the same star, and, as it 
comes to their meridian, they have but to touch 
the key, and straightway this central magnetic 
clock tells their longitude. 

And thus this problem, which has vexed astrono - 
mers and navigators, and perpiexed the world 
lot uges, is reduced at ouce by American inge- 
uu to acform and method the moss simple aud 
accurate. While the process is so much.siw plified, 
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the results are greatly refined. In one night the 
Jougi'ude may now be determined with far more 
accuracy by means of the magnetic telegraph 
and clock than it can by years of observation 
according to any other method that has ever been 
tried. 

It is, therefore, well entitled to be called a 
most important discovery. It is a national tri- 
umph, and it belongs to that class of achieve- 
ments by which the most beautiful and enduring 
Monuments are erected to national honor and 
greatness; and my feelings of professional pride 
will not allow me to pass it by without calling 
your attention to the garland that has been bung 
about it by the navy. 

To the navy belongs the honor of having first 
applied the magnetic telegraph to the determi- 
nation of longitude. Five or six years ago Capt. 
Wilkes, of the navy, used it for determining the 
difference of longitude between this city and 
Baltimore. This was the first time it had been 
applied to such a purpose, and it was a great im- 
provement upon the methods which, up to that 
time, had been used for finding the longitude, 
for it reduced the results down to the accuracy 
with which the time between the ticks of the 
second-hand could be tneasured on the face of 
the clock by the eye and the ear. And thus the 
honor of being the first to convert the magnetic 
telegraph into an astrongmical instrument, and 
tuat ioo into one of great practical value and 
importance, was secured by one of its officers 
to the American navy. Though the errurs of 
the problem were greatly reduced by this dis- 
covery, there were, however, small sources of 
error still remaining, and it remained fur Dr. 
Locke, formerly au officer of the navy also, to 
devise a means of eliminating them so complete- 
Jy that now there is scarce a trace left in the 
results, so free are they from doubt and uncer - 
tainty. The probable error of longitude deter- 
mined with Dr. Locke’s clock is brought within 
such narrow limits thatit, while the astrono- 
mer in St. Louis or elsewhere were operating 
with the magnetic clock bere for his longitude, 
the observer in Washington were tu move from 
one instrument to another in this building, the 
fact that he tad moved would be made known at 
once, and whether he had moved to the east or the 
west would be told by the clock and appear in 
the resulting longitude. 

Dr. Locke was formerly a member of the me- 
dical corps of the navy, and, as such, spent a 
portion of his early m.sohoud and prime years of 
his lute at sea. 

lt is, therefore, not surprising that sailors 
should be quick to lay hold of the problem of 
Jongitude through any improved means that may 
be offered for ils solution. Every one can see 
the importance of accurate determination uf lon- 
gitude, but sailors both see and feel tt. Ia his 
letter to me describing his clock, and giving an 
account of its performance, De. Locke kindly 
offers fo put up one at this Observatory. 

it would be of incalculable service and advan- 
tage. Jt would increase the accuracy ol results, 
and greatly multiply them io numbers. With 
this clock one observer could do more and bet- 
ter work than two can now. Ao illustration of 
the value ol such a clock just now occurs. | am 
writing at night, the sky 13 very clear, and it is 
the first fair night for observation tbat we have 
had this year. The wind is very high, and the 
observers have just come in to say they cannot 
hear the clock on that account, and therefore 
they cannot observe. Now itis nut necessary to 
hear, or even to see the magnetic clock, and had 
we one we could work quite as well in windy as 
in calm weather. While, therefure, one of Dr. 
Locke’s maguetic clocks would be of such value 
to the Observatory, it would, without at all in- 
terlering with that value, be of incalculable ad- 
vantage to the public generally, lor wherever 
in any part of the country there is a transit in- 
strument and a line of wires, this clock may be 
used by the observer at that instrument, not unly 
for recording his observations, but also lor de- 
termining his longiude from the capital of the 
country; and thus it would, without cost or trou- 
ble, enadle the National Ooservatury to periorm 
a must important part of its appropriate duties 
aud a most acceptable service to the world in 
perfecting the geography of the country, aud in 
allording so many weil-delermined puiuts of de- 
‘parture lor the traveller, the surveyor, aud the 
navigator, Respectfully, 

l M. t. MAURY, 
Liewlenant United Slates Navy. 
Hon. Jony Y. Mason, Secretary of the Navy. 


TueePrecious Merats.—Notwithstanding that 
we have given place to several articles on this 
subject, which at the present time is eliciting so 
much interest, we cheerfully add the following 
from Willis & Cos. Bank Note List,” as con- 
taining information of much value : i 


Precious MeraLs.—The amount of gold and 
silver in.the world is generally estimated at ten 
thousand millions of dollars, whilst the annual 
consumption, ot rather demand, is supposed to 
be one-half of one per cent. of this sum, —thal is, 
fifty millions of dollars. There appears to be no 
accurate data as to the annual production of 
these metals; the whole isa subject of specula- 
tion. From the best sources of information that 
are open to us, the yearly production of silver 
may be set down at twenty-five millions, and of 
gold from fifteen to twenty millions. Starting 
from this point, which may be considered as ap- 
proaching accuracy, the expected yield of the 
California mines will only about keep the stock 
in the world good. No perceptible change in 
the value of gold has ever been produced by the 
large quantities which have been hitherto ac- 
quired, amounting to one hundred and twenty- 
five millions from Russia alone, within a quarter 
of a century. Whatever may be the amount raised 
from Calilornia, the result will be to enlarge the 
consumption for purposes of art and luxury, 
whilst its value for commercial uses will remain 
unchanged. 

There is unquestionably a scarcity of gold 
among the nations uf the world for currency. 
The coins of one government are constantly be- 
ing recoined at tbe mints of another. A large 
amount in new sovereigns which came out to 
this country a few years since, to adjust the ba- 
lance in our favor, were recoined at Philadel- 
phia, so that soon after, when the state of trade 
changed the account in favor of England, and it 
became necessary to export specie, sovereigns 
commanded a premium of nearly one per cent., 
although the number so recently imported great- 
ly exceeded that required for the expurt, to say 
nothing of those on hand formerly. United States 
as well as foreign coins, are being constantly 
melted down by our manufacturers, for the waut 
of bullion. The following article we have pre- 
pared with considerable care: tne statements 
inay be strictly relied on, and we trust it may be 
found both useful and entertaining in the present 
absurption of the public attention in regard to 
the subject of which it treats. 

Gol. — Gold is the only metal of a yellow 
color, and affords a resplendent polish; it is the 
most malleable of metals, but of great tenacity ; 
ata hardness is almost equal to lead and tin, but 
inferior to iron, copper, platinum, and silver. 
lt may be exposed to the atmosphere, for any 
length of time, without sullering change; it is 
remarkable for its. beauiy; itis uearly twenty 
limes heavier than water, aud next to platinum, 
the heaviest known substance; gold is worth 
sıx teen times as much as silver, and nearly three 
limes as much as platinum. It is easily wrought 
and stamped, or melted, and does not waste by 
the operation; avd when alloyed, ils proportions 
can readily be ascertained. 

-The degree of alloy in gold and silver, in cur- 
rency, is various. A prevalent proportion is one- 
twelltu; but the decimal proportion of oue part 
alloy in ten, is gaining favor, and is the present 
standard of all Spanssh coins, and coins ol va- 
rious parts of Germany, of France, Belgium, 
Rome, and the United States. Copper and si- 
ver are the asluys of gold in the Uuited States: 
the proportion is 900 parts of gold, 25 silver, 75 
copper, a fraction over 21 carats One. ‘Lhe 
weight of an Eagle is 258 grains, (parts in pro- 
portion, ) of. which 232 grains must be fine gold. 

The heaviest coin ot modern times is the gol- 
den five Moidore piece of Portugal, which weighs 
828 grains, and is worth $32 70; the smallest ts 
ine Jurkish Para, weighing 14 grams, partly sil- 
ver, aud worth one-thirds OL Our ecent.—Rupsia is 
the oriy nation where platinum is used in curren- 
cy. Ihey use three denominations: 12, 6 and 
3 roubles. ‘The objection tu platmum tor coin ts 
us scarcity, unsteady price, uud the tmability to 
melt it by lurnace heat; it can only be wrought 
by welding. Its value is rated at $6 80, the troy 
ounce ; (he annual produet g4U0,UuU. 

Bullion, in commerce, is apphied to gold or sil- 
ver, reduced from the ore, but not manufactured. 
Gold bullion, at the Mint of the United Slates, 
is considered as of two kinds: 

UNwROUVUOH¹T AND ManuracTurep—Of the first 
kind there are four descriptions. 1. Washed 


graine, or gold dust. 2. Amalgamated cakes and 
balls. 3. Laminations. 4. Melted bars and 
cakes. . 

First, The washed grains are the shapeless 
particles or masses, which are collected from the 
washings of rich alluvial sands. They are of all 
sizes, from the massive lump to the minutest 
spangle. In North Carolina a lump was found 
which weighed, in the crude state, 28 pounds. It 
was found near the surface; its value was $4,850. 
In Peru, the lorgest Jump found weighed 26} 
pounds; and a lump found in New Grenada, 274 
pounds; a lump in possession of the French acade- 
my weighs 371 pounds Troy, and is 992 thous- 
andths fine, worth 59,200. This is the descrip- 
tion of gold found in North and South Carolina, 
and Georgia. The latter is the best gold; the 
average fineness is 950 thousandths; it occasione 
ally reached 995 thousandihs, which is the near- 
est approach to absolute purity ever discovered. 
Mexican and African gold comes in this shape, 
and averages from 900 to 950 thousandths fine. 

Seconp, Amalgamated gold is found with 
quicksilver. Gold in this form is very variable, 
and suffers a loss of nearly five per cent. in meli- 
ing. This description is brought from Virginia, 
Weatern Mexico, and New Grenada. 

Tnirp, LaminaTED GOLD is largely alloyed with 
silver, apparently in layers, plated together. It 
is found in Central America. The metals are 
sometimes separated before they are sent to the 
market, by adding silver till the gol! forms about 
one-fourth of the mass, when the whole is rolled 
or besten into thin sheets, and exposed to the ac- 
tion of nitric or sulphuric acid, which removes 
the silver, without destro) ing the cohesion of the 
gold. 

Fourtu, Bars anD Caxes.—In our mining re- 
gions the usual form is a nest ingot, six inches 
long, by one-half to one inch in breadth and 
thickness. From Western Mexico, Peru and 
Chili, gold comes in cakes, called tiges, frequent- 
ly bearing an assayer’s stamp, varying from 25 to 
50 per cent. in fineuess. A fraud is practised in this 
kind of gold, by a process called PICKLING ; 
which consists i plunging a bur into an acid 
which dissolves other metals, and removes them 
from the surface, leaving the gold alone visible. 

The most important class of gold bars 1s from 
London and Paris, (chiefly the laiter,) bearing 
the mark of the government or private assay er. 
They are styled pure gold. The French indem- 
nity, in 1835, was paid to this country in upwards 
of 600 burs, the aggregate value ol which was 
83,500, 000. A bar of fine gold, six inches Jong, 
tbree inches wide, and one aud a half thick, 
which is the medium size, would weigh 275 
ounces. lis value would be about 35,900. 

MANUFACTURED GOLD INCLUDES JEWELRY AND 
Coin.—Ol Jewelry, the richest is the twisted 
rings, worn by the negroes in Africa; their avere 
age fineness is 221 carats; they vary in weight 
from 63 grains, (value 26 cls.) tu 26 dwis. (vaiue 
$26.) Articles exposed to constant wear should 
be 18 carats fine, although if oniy 16 they wall 
hold color well. For ornamental articles nut 
much handled, 14 carats is suflic ieut, if judicious- 
ly alloyed. l 

In England, France and Austria, the quality of 
wrought gold iq regulated by law; articles are 
stamped under the authority of government. la 
the United States there are no legal provisions. 

Standard gold, our currency, is worth about 
95 cents, a faction over 21 carats fine; nearly 

900 thousandths. . 

Coinep Gol, is every description of gol 
coin, iwcluding tue private coinage of North Ca- 
rohna and Georgia. An alluwance of 3-10 of 
an ounce, in a thousand ounces, is made for the 
accretion of dirt, &. The standard tor cuinage 
is about 7-8, or 21 carats fine; North Carolina 
gold is 20 to 21 carats fine; Georgia, 22. 

la regard to the production of gold no satis- 
factory statements can be given. In the coun- 
tries where il is raised, large quantities of bul- 
hon are exported iu a coutrabaud way, of which 
ho estimate can be made. In Mexico, the pro- 
duction of gold and silver together is from four- 
teen to filteen millions annually; an amount 
exceeding that produced in all other countries 
together. In the United States, in 1839, 1046 
persons were employed in gold mining; capital 
invested, 5234, 300. The amount of gold pro- 
duced was—ın Virginia, 852.000; North Caro- 
Jina, $256,000 ; South Carolina, $37,000 ; Geor- 
gia, $122,000; Alabama, 361. O0; ‘Tennessee, 
$1,500; total, $529,500. he present annual 
production is about 5700, 000, 0f Which three- 
lourths ts converted into coin of ihre United 
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States. Jn Russia, up to 183-, the annual pro- 
duction was $4,000,000. From California, the 
export, up to October 1, is estimated at $500,000, 
and the aggregate that will be taken from the 
“mines up to July, 1849, is estimated at §5,- 
500.000. N | : 

‘The cost of assaying gold bullion is twelve 
cents an ounce—silver bullion 4 cents. Such is 
the greatly ‘increasing annual consumption of 
old in the world, that there is little reason to 

ar that the unusual quantity expected from Ca- 
lifornia will essentially affect its intrinsic value. 

Staire’s Evecrric Licut.—A light from elec- 
tricity, far exceeding in brillianey and volume 
any light ever yet known, has been exhibited 
with unqualified success by the inventor, Mr. W. 
Edward Staite, at Hanover Sqnare Rooms, Lon- 
don, in the presence of a large, ecientific, for the 
most part, assemblage. 

The light was produced from a galvanic bat- 
tery of moderate size, embracing in its construc- 
tion and elements several improvements, 50 as 
to render the battery constant, conterminous, and 
regular in its action, and economical in its cost. 
By means of solid copper wires, the electric 
id is conveyed to the lamp which may be 
placed on a table or suspended from the ceiling. 
In this lamp are two sticks of carbon or carbo- 
naceous material; between which the light js 
developed; and these sticks are moved by a 
clock work arrangement; in proportion as they 
are consumed, at a speed which is regulated by 
the current. To render the light continuous, it is 
necessary that these two pieces of carbon should 
first be brought into actual contact, that the cur- 
rent may pass, and then be separated a short dis- 
tance apart. This is accomplished by means of 
the current itself, without manual aid. As the 
carbon gradually wears away, (about half an inch 
an hour,) the same regulated distance between 
the two electrodes is ensured by like means. 
The apparatus, if it may be so called, to effect 
this self regulation, is an electric magnetic in- 

strument, placed immediately under the plate ol 
the lamp and through which the current of elec- 
tricity is made to pass. The principle of this io- 
strument is extremely ingenious, and in some 
degree resembles a galvanometer; the galvanic 
current passing through s coil of fire magneti- 
zes a bar of soft iron which passed through the 
coil; and, in proportion as the current is strong 
or feeble the magnetised bar rises or falls. When 
the current is in excess it actuates an escape- 
ment, aud the electrodes are drawn cleser to- 
gether. By these means, not only is the light 
rendered steady and constant, but only so much 
of the generated fluid is allowed to pass as is 
developed in hght—eflecting an economy of the 
battery power never before approached. 

The light equalled between 800 and 900 stan- 
dard wax candles; and when it- was thrown by 
means of a glass lens on some pictures at the 
end of the room, the effect was almost magical 
and was loudly applauded by the assembly. The 
most delicate tints of color, the grays, greens 
and blues, were as clearly defined as by day- 
hght. ‘Ihe prisoratic rays were subsequently 
shown by Mr. Staite, and were as vivid and 
brigbi as hose from a sunbeam, and perfectly 
identical in color, showing the light to be, in puri- 
ty, equal to the sun. 

The light was also exhibited immersed in a 
bow! of water, to the surprise of many present; 
and as an illustration of the fact that the light, 
strictly speaking was not the result of combus- 
lion (in the ordinary sense of the term,) but was 
a pure incandescent light, not dependent upon 
oxygen for its support. When inaction In a 
room, it neither takes from nor adds to the sur- 
rounding air, any property whatever—an impor- 
tant fact in large and crowded assemblies, 

The inventor we understand, is preparing mo- 
difications of his lamps, with a view lo show the 
applicability of the discovery to every purpose 
of illumination, from a single candle power up- 
wards. The cost of the light he stated to de 
about one-twelfih that of gas; tbat it was per- 
fectly safe and harmless, and easily managed, 
and that accidents from explosion or fire were 


impossible. 
The States. 


Nrw Hampsuire.—Slavery and Mexican War 
Resolutions, passed by the Legislature on the 26th 
December, last :— 

Resolved by the Senate and House of Representa- 


tives in General Court convened : That we Fegard 
the extension of a pure republican government, 
over a vast expanse of terrttory, as one of the 
happiest results of the late war with Mexico; 
and that we desire that the lustre of its glorious 
events, may never be tarnished by the introduc- 
tion of slavery, or any form of oppression, Into 
the broad regions it has added to our national 
domains. 

Resolved, That while we abide steadfastly by 
the principles of the ordinance of 1787, we rest 
with hope and confidence, upon the opinions of 
the eminent jurists and statesmen representing 
all parties, who declare that slavery as a mere 
local institution, cannot be transferred to lerri- 
tories now free, without that positive interference 
of Congress in its behalf, to which as friends of 
universal freedom, we can never give our coun- 
lenance or consent. 

Resolved, ‘lhat we would forever preserve from 
the contamination of this great ı ational evil, the 
whole broad area of free soil upon our continent 
—reserving it as an asylum foc the poor and op- 
pressed of all lands, who may claim the protec: 
tiop of that flag, whose stripes are emblems of 
the righteous chastisement we have just inflicted 
upon an insolent foe, and whose stars have just 
oe above the glorious scenes of Buena 

ista and Cerro Gordo. 

Resolved, That we rejoice that a war, ‘justly 
waged and full of events honorable to our coun- 
try, though recently denounced by a numerous 
opposition, as infamous and unjust, has become 
so universally popular, that those even who as- 
sailed it most bitterly, now regard a prominent 
participation in its glorious scenes, as a sufficient 
passport to the highest civil station in the gift of 
the American people. ee 

Resolved, That while we fee] the deepest sen- 
timents of respect for the brave commanders 
who participated in the honorable scenes of the 
late war, we disavow for ourselves that unjust 
and partial appreciation of their merils, which 
sprang into existence only when their dangers 
were over, and when a Presidential contest was 
at hand ; and would accumulate upon the brow 
of one man all the laurels which our armies have 
won; but baving sustained and encouraged the 
defenders of our rights, in the time of their fa- 
\igues and dangers, we would welcome the gal- 
lant survivors witb thanks end honors to their 
homes, and again “ tender our sympathy to the 
friends and relatives of the brave men, who since 
the commencement of that war, have fallen in 
defence of our country.” 


Maryianp.—The area of Maryland in acres 
is 6,040,000—that of Massachusetts is but 4,- 
640, 000. The population of Maryland in 1820 
was 407.350—that of Massachusetts was 523,- 
287. The population of Maryland in 1840 was 
469,232—that of Massachusetts was 737,699. 
‘I'he increase of the population of Maryland in 
20 years was 61,882—that of Massachusetjs, in 
the same period, increased 214,412. And in 
Maryland 40,000 of that increase was in the 
City of Baltsmore—while the population of most 
of the counties has diminished. In Maryland, 
ide number of our population engaged in agri- 
culture at the last census (1840) was 64,946. lo 
other pursuits the number was 29,041—about 
one-third consumers to two-thirds producers of 
agricultural productions. In Massachusetts, the 
number engaged in agricullure was 87,839 and 
in other pursuits, 125,U67—more consumers than 
producers—sffording a market tor the farmer, 
and consuming not only the products of the tar- 
mer of Massachusetts, bul those of the Maryland 
farms also.— Maryland Free Press. 


Oxnto.—The Joint Committee of the Legisla- 
ture, to whom was relerred the resolution iu re- 
gard to the ipauguration of Governor, made a 
report showing as the result of their exawuna- 
lion, that the whole uumber of votes cast for 
Governor was 299,943, of which Seabury Ford 
had received 148, 756; John B. Weller, 148,445, 
and scattering 742, and recommending thal the 
blank in the resolution be filled with the name of 
Seabury Ford. $ l 

The report having been concurred in, the for- 
mal inauguration of Governor Ford took place 
on the 22d uit, when the Governor delivered 
his inaugural audress, extracts Irom which are 
subjoined : - 


Enaciment and Execulion of the Laus.— It is the 
duty of the General Assembly trom time to ume 
lo enact such laws as the necessities: of) the 
people require aud of such character as will se- 


cure the rights, and redress the injuries of all 
equally and alike. And that these laws may be 
well understood and operate most benficially they 
should be generally permanent. Frequent chan- 
ges, or changes for slight causes, should not be 
made. i 

Laws, while they remain in force, should be 
implicitly obeyed ; and he who knowingly vio- 
lates them, disregards his first duty as a good 
citizen anda patriot.- Without law there is no 
rational liberty. Unrestrained irdividual action 
is only anarchy, and anarchy ts a despotism more 
to be dreaded than the arbitrary rule of a single 
despot. Under its reign there is no security of 
life, person or property. It is our boast that our 
government is a government of law, and no one 
can, in any way, more effectually show his at- 
tachments to our free institutions, than by his 
cheerful obedience to, and his faithful execution 
of the law; thus giving stability to individual 
rights and interests, and permanency to our in- 
stitutions. l 

Agricullure.—The natural result of the increase 
of population, is a division of labor, by the in- 
crease of the different varieties of business to 
which labor is applied, each benefitting the other. 
But after all, the great source of wealth to the 
people of this State generally, is, and will con- 
tinue to be, its agricultural productions. It will 
therefore be readily seem that the promotion of 
the interests of the farming class of cur commu- 
nity, requires the particular attention of the Ge- 
neral Assembly. 


Educalion.—History and example teach, that a 
republican government, depending as it does upon 
the will of the people, can only be maintained 
where information and knowledge are generally 
diflused. Impressed with this truth, the framers 
of the constituiion declare in that instrument, 
that ** Schools and the means of instruction shall 
forever be encouraged by legislative provision.” 

State Credit —W iinin the last twenty-five years 
a system of internal improvements has been com- 
menced and completed at the public expense. 
That these works have added much to individual 
and general wealth, tbere can be no doubt; since 
by their construction every portion of the com- 


munity is brought within a reasonuble distance 


of a masket for its surplus productions, thus ha- 
ving developed the resources of the State and 
given an impelus to every variety of business 
transactions. To procure means of constructing 
these works, a state debt of considerable magul- 
tude has been contracted, which at one lime 


seemed to threaten our prosperity and our credit. 


But by the energy of our omcers and the fidelity 
of our people, both Lave been preserved, und 
our obligations will be faithfully auhered to until 
that debt shall be paid to the last farthing. 

Revenue and Banking Systems.—By the opera- 
tion of our present system of revenue, a system 
believed to be as equal as any that could be de- 
vised, the interest vo! our State debt is punctually 
paid, and already since its adoption a large 
amount of the principal of that debt bas been 
discharged. The new banking system has re- 
stored to confidence in our currency by the faci- 
lities alorded to business and its security to bill 
holders ; aud is yet all that was expected of it. 
These two systems, I doubt not, will be sustained 
while their beneficial effects remain so clearly 
manifest. . 

Ine Black Laws. From a consideration of 
the laws themselves, as well as from the agita- 
tion of the subject in all parts of the State, I in- 
vite the attention of the General Assembly to the 
act of January Sih, 1804, entitled“ an act to re- 
gulate black and mulatto persons,“ and the act 
awendatory thereto, passed January 25, 1807. 
These acts, which are in common parlance, de- 
nominated the “black laws,” are of lung stand- 


ing.; the first having been enacted soon after the 


organization of the State government. From the 
the first, they have met with a decided opposi- 
tion from a portion of the people of the State. 
Of late yeais, and on a more full investigation, 
this opposition has become more determined aud 
more extended. 0 
There has sometimes been manifested a dispo- 
sition io impute improper motives to those who 
enacted these Jaws. In this atlack upon the me- 
mory of those who have gone belore us, | am not 
disposed to participate. These acts were um- 
doubtediy intended by those who passed them, 
for good—they were legislating fora State which 
bad but just been organized. On its southern 
boundary, and separated trum it only by the Otio 
tiver, were Siales in which the colored man was 
euslaved. But in their own State, both by its 
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constitution and the ordinance of 1787, happily, 
slavery could never be tolerated; its people and 
every portion of them must forever remain free. 
Under these circumstences they apprehended 
danger that their Southern neighbors might cast 


upon them such of their slave population as were. 


worthless, either from age or vicious habits. En- 
tertaining these views, and believing that the best 
interests of their own State, required that its 
population should be composed of the white 
race, they passed these acts, to obtain as far as 
possible that object. But the object in view has 
not been effected. Our coloured population has 
increased and is still increasing, these laws to 
the contrary notwithstanding. In fact, they never 
have, to any considerable extent, been enforced, 
except one section, hereafter mentioned, and are 
now, as it were, a dead-letter upon our Statule 
Book. Since they are thus obsotete, and to many 
of our citizens odious, and believing that it would 
comport with justice and add to the peace and 
harmony of the community, I recommend the 
repeal of both these acts. But if, upon due con- 
sideration, you shall be of tie opinion that the 
interests of the State. forbid such full repeal, I 
must then the more especially press upon your 
consideration the repeal of the fourth section of 
the act of 1807, and this, from a full conviction 
that the only operation of that section is, to pre- 
vent both publio and private justice. This is the 
section which prohibits the testimony of black or 
mulatto persons in any cause, either civil or 
‘criminal, where either party is a while person. 
In a State where slavery exists, there may be 
some pretence of reason why the enslaved race 
should be prohibited from testifying in contro- 
versies between those who enslave them But 
in a State whose Constitution declares all equal- 
ly free, where all are entitled to the same pro- 
tection of life, liberty and property, and where 
all have the same personal, though not the poli- 
Ucal rights, it seems absurd that the competency 
of a witness should be tested, or the truth exclu 
ded from our courts of justice, by the color of 
the skin. The oppressien and injustice to the 
colored people are not the only reasons which 
call for the repeal of this section but it may be 
urged as a measure of justice to the while popu- 
lation as Mell as tothe State itse’f Instances 
are not unfrequent where white men have been 
deprived of their rights by ils operation; and ex- 
amples are not wanting where the murderer has 
escaped punishment .because the commission of 
the crime could be proved by the testimony of 
colored persons only. ö 
The Union of the States. — A verse as Í am, in the 
administration of State affairs, to any interference 
in those matters which seem more apprupriately 
to belong to the General Government, yet there 
are occasions when from the interests involved, 
ii is proper for a State to make known tts opi- 
nions upon questions of national policy. The 
United States alone present to the world the 
spectacle of thirty independent sovereignties uni- 
ted under one general government, wiih a con- 
siitulion so framed that neither can interfere 
with the rights of the other, nor can the General 
Government interfere with the reserved rights 
of the separate States. ‘Ihe benefits of this 
Union are incalculable, and its preserva‘ion ol 
inestiu able value. Those who seem lighily to 
regard it, cannot have duly considered the con- 
sequences of its dissolutiou. The Union dis- 
solved, and there is an end of the controlling in- 
fluence of the General Government. ‘I'he na- 
tional Constitution ceases to operate. Instead of 
a great and powerful nation, these United States 
would become thirty separate republics, control- 
led by separate and conflicting interests. New 
conlederacies might be formed and might not. 
The fatal consequences are too many atid too 
feai ful to be contemplated with indifference by 
ay friend of freedom ur humanity. It has been 
said by an eminent citizen, that those divisions 
which arises (rom different views of administra- 
tive policy are in their nature transitory. But 
those which are founded upon geographical divi- 
siuns, adverse interests of: Oil, climate, and modes 
of domestic lile, are more permanent, and there- 
fore, perhaps the more dangerous.“ While we 
> shĝuid adhere io our own righis with determineu 
firmoess, yet to do justice und to guard against 
any cause of deſection, we should regard the 
rights of our sister States with a like interest and 
equal auxiely with which we would protect our 
own. 
Extension of Slavery, and War with Mexico - No 
one subject ul present more generally or justly 
agitales the public mind inen does that of tie ex- 


tension of slavery. 
as the division is one of geographical lines,“ ad- 
verse interests of soil and climate,” So far as 


the State of Ohio is concerned, there appears to 


be but little difference of opinion on this subject. 


Although our people differ upon questions of 


stale or national policy, yet upon this one sub- 
ject all, or nearly all are agreed, that slavery 


ought not to be extended. This unity of feeling 
has been heretofore manifested by legislative 


action. 


Upon one occasion, when one of the great po- 
litical parties into which this State is divided, 
was in the ascendancy and the question was agi- 
tated of adding more slave territory to thie Union, 
that project was unanimously condemned by the 
And at a subsequent period 
ine other political party being in power, the 
same measure was condemned by an overwhelm- 
But this was of 
no avail; this remonstrance was unheeded ; Tex- 


General Assembly. 


ing majoriiy of the same body. 


as was annexed with slavery irrevocably fixed 
upon it. 

Since that period, in consequence of the war 
with Mexico, a war waged against the feelings 
and Wishes of a-majority al, the people of this 
State, new territories of immense extent have 
deen added tu the United States. These lerri- 
tories are vow free, uncontaminated by the blight 
of slavery, and the great question which now 


agilates the nation is, whethec they shall be pro- 


lected in that freedom by an act containing the 
principles of the ordinance of 1787, or whether, 
by authority of the Congress of the United Stales, 
the curse of slavery shall be extended over (hem. 
While 1 would faithfully accord to the slave- 
holding States all the rights secured to them by 
ine compact which binds us together, I must also 
regard ihe rights of the free States with equal 
care ; und believing, as l do, that the ſuthers of 
the constilulion never contemplated the exten- 
sion of ee ee the authority of that in- 
strument, beyund limits of the original States, | 
can never consent, nor will the State of Onto 
ever consent, that this moral and political evil 
shall be further extended. The interes: of freë 
labur, the general good of the whole nation, aud 
the yet higher claims of humanity and justice, 
demand that any act organizing these lerritories, 
should contain the principles of that ordinance 
which has centributed so much to the prosperity 
and happiness of that portion of our country once 
composing the Northwestern ‘Territory. I would 
therefore recommend to your consideration the 
passage of such resolutions as will express to the 
General Government the voice of the State ol 
Onio upon the subject, and give sirength to our 
Senators aud Representatives in Congress in 
theirs endeavors to restrain slavery within ils 
present limits. 

To your wisdom, under the Constitution, have 
our common constituents committed their multi- 
ſarious interests, and by your united and harmo- 
nious action are these interesis to be protected 
and our future prosperity established. I'hat it 
may be so, | eurvestly supplicate that Almighty 
Being in whose hands are the destinies of States 
and Nations; that He will preside in your cuun- 
cils and direct your deliberations, and that 
through His favor our privileges may be conun- 
ued ento us, and the blessings of a constitutional 
goverumeut extended to our posterity to the la- 
leni generations. SEABURY FORD. 


ILLINOIs.— The message of Governor French, 
delivereu to the Legislature on the 2d ult., after 
expressing the hope that no hasty or inconside- 
rate attacks may be made upon the new Consti- 
tulion, which has been adopted with such extra- 
ordinary unanimity, but that it may be allowed 
to remain undisturbed, to be judged of alter a 
fair and impartial trial, suggests the the necessi- 
ty of making such alterations in the statute laws, 
and of the enactment of Others, as are requiredfio 
meet the changes in the fundamental law of the 
State. The delicacy and importance of this la- 
bor, the Governor says, can scarcely be over- 
estimated,—precedenis deriving their greatest 
strength from the earl: action of the govern- 


time not only renders more influential, but if un- 
sound, dangerous. The reaily serious evils, re- 
sulting from frequent changes in the statute laws, 
are adverted to, aud the opinion expressed that 
it is better to forego trivial inconveniences than 
tolerate constant changes. Some changes or 
modifications in the system of revenues are deem- 
ed necessary to produce greater unifurinrty and 
exactness, —thinks that the present rate of taxa- 


It is one of fearful import 


ment under a new Constitution, which length of 
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tion is as onerous as the people ought to be called 
upon to sustain, and tbat the spirit of economy, 
so apparent in the new Constitution, ought not 
to be allowed to ezpend all its force upon 
those single objects therein enumerated, but be 
made to pervade every department of the public 
service. Attention is called to the fact that the 
bondholders’ trustees of the Illinois and Michigan 
Canal receive each 55000 per annum, a sum 
nearly one-fSurth more than is received 1 the 
Governor, Secretary of State, Auditor and Treae 
surer of the State combined, for the same length 
of time, and such action of the Legislature, as 
shall bring this subject directly before the fo- 
reign bondholders is recommended, in order to 
effect a more equitable and economical arrange- 
ment. 

Desr or the State.—The present amount 
and condition of the State debt may be classified 
as follows: 


New internal improve- 
ment stock, principal 
bonds : 

Interest on same, since 
July 1, 1817, to Jan. 
1, 1848 

Deterred interest bonds 


23, 100, 731 98 


279,066 14 
1,101,057 19 
— $4,480,858 31 


Bank internal improve- 
met, and state-house 


bonds ouistanuing 2,481,960 00 
Interest on same to Jan. 
1, 1819 1,116,882 00 


100,000 00 
45,000 00 


Internal improvement 
scrip and indebted- 
ness outstanding 

Interest on the sume 10 
Jan. 1, 1849 


: 3,508,842 09 

The Wiggins loan ; 

Interest on same to Jau. 
1, 1849 


145,000 09 


595,183 88 
203.130 18 


— l—̃ 603,314 Of 
Amount due Macalister 

& Stebbins, being a- 

mount of bonds hypo- 

thecated to them, not 

carried into this gene- 


ral statement 292,00) 00 


— A 


8,828,014 37 
156,000 00 
21,100 00 


Total 
From the above deuuet 
amt. of interesi paid 
Amount recived ou sale 
of Railroad 
Amt. received in bonds 
and certificates of 
stock by the audilor 
of public. accounts fur 


1847 and 1343 21,941 00 


203,841 00 


Balance 88,619,193 37 


Total amount of canal 
debt, with interest to 
Jan. 1, 1849 8,042,522 00 N 


Total amount of state débt $16,661,795 37 


With the exception of the debt due the school 
fund and speciai appropriations, it is believed 
the foregoing exhibits the amount and present 
condition of the State debt, irrespective of the 
canal debt, and as correct an estimate of the lat- 
ler as can be obtained from information within 
my possession. 

State Resources. With no augmentation of the 
present rates of taxation the constantly increas- 
ing value of the taxable property of the State 
will enhance the available yearly resources of | 
the treasury, and instead of an unvarying con- 
stant drain upon the treasury as heretofore, with 
scarcely any returo, we are assured of large con- 
tributions from permanently productive sources. 
le may perhaps be just to suppose that the cone 
stitutions! alteration in the mode of levying taxes 
upon real property, from a minimum to an adva- 
lorem value, may diminish the amount hereto- 
fore derivable from this source. The receipts 
for the ensuing year will however show the cor- 
rectness of this inference. Besides the revenue 
accruing from ordinary taxation, the State pos} 
sesses of unsold lands about one hundred ani 
forty-Gve thousand acres, valued at about §37U,- 
UUU—the derivable from the sale of which being 
constanliy applied to the discharge of the State 
indebtedness. 

A provision of law under which the money 
was advanced by the bondholders lor the cou 
pleuon ol the canal, required tnat the lands, 
luts, &c., which constituled-@ portion of, the ca- 
nal lud, should be sppraised within a limited 
ume alter its completion, and the same offered 
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at public sale. The sum for which lands and 
lots were disposed of at the sale in September 
jast, amounted to uearly 770,000, exceeding in 
amount the original appraised value of the lands 
about two per cent. The appraised value of 
the entire lands, lots, &e., belonging to the canal. 
amounts to nearly $3,000,000, and if those sold 
may be regarded as any thing like a fair index 
of what we may expect f:om the sales hereafter 
to be made, there will probably be realized no: 
Jess than $3,500,000, which will go far towards 
liquidating this poction of the State debt, inde- 
pendently of the yearly revenue derivable from 
the canal. For the year 1847-8, there has been 
paid into the public treasury the average yearly 


- sum of $118,000, the avails of what is denomi- 


nated the interest tax. This amount has been 
regularly forwarded and proportionately applied 
to the payment of interest upon all State bunds, 
as prescribed by law. 

Banking System.—This State is just now em- 
barking in an enlarged and more vigorous sys- 
tem of finance, and to render the effurl success- 
ful we should guard against the adoption of 
measures having a tendency to embarrass it at 
its commencement. The history of this State 
clearly demonstrates that a sound financial sys- 
tem has as little aid to expect from the capri- 
cious issues of bank paper as from a union of 
banks with the public treasury. For the present 
at least the finances of the State can be condue- 
ted as economically and safely for the general 
interest without the aid of banks, as with them, 


. While it is quite certain the treasury would re- 


main exempt from those influences which perio- 
dically prevail in all paper money countries. 
This is taking but one view of the subject. We 
will now turn to another. We have had no im- 
perlect experience of the influence of banks 
upon the industrial interests of the people of this 
State. We have tried them, and we also dis- 
pensed with them, and the history of our condi- 
tion for each period is still fresh before us. It 
js not difficult, therefore, lo determine which 
state of things has proved the most favorable to 
the substantial prosperity of the State. Those 
who advocate banking under new forms suppose 
all the evils complained of effectually guarded 
against. But it dues not appear to me, sv far as 
l possess any know edge of their operations, 
where they have been practically tried, that 
there is anything to recommend the new system 
over the old chartered institutions. Nor has the 
result shown that greater reliance can be placed 
upon the security in banking upon the State or 
otter stock to those who commonly become the 
victims of bank frauds and failures, than under 
the charter system. The causes of the disastrous 
results from inordinate banking, which have so 
often severely affiicted our country, cannot be 
warded off by change of form. The cause lies 
deeper. It is the principle which, being radi- 
cally wrong, no mere change of forin by act of 
the legislature can remove. A sound currency 
can wever be made to rest securely upon mere 
credit. The history of nearly every State in the 
Union demonstrates this truth, and no where can 
be lound stronger evidences in its favor than in 
the currency operations of our own State. [tis 
Visionary tu suppose that an increase of credit 
currency adds the minutest fraction to the essen- 
tial wealth of a State, for every dollar of such 
currency Gnding its way into tue hauds of the 
laboring man wust search for its representative 
in fruits of his own toil. ‘The usual amount of 
the currency of a country sustains but a limited 
relation io tue entire value ol its property. Per- 
haps ou an average ol uot more than one-thire 
Ueth, and yet this comparatively small sum re- 
gulates and fixes the value of the whole, From 
this it is easy tu perceive why any addition to the 
paper circulation, possessing no inherent value 
of its own, enhances the nominal price of pro- 
perty, while it adds nothing tu its real value. 11 
boayeserve further to show how completely the 
value of property may be made tu depend upon 
the interest or caprice of banks. 

A currency cesting upou credit, upon mere 
promises lo pay, While it ls ine most seductive, 
us holding out inducements to the idie, the cun- 
bing, aud the profligate, to enrich themselves 
without dabor, is likewise the must uncertain, 
fluctuating and ſallacious, ever devised to cheat 
the toiling industcivus mass of mankind out of 
the lruits of their labor, and, next lu the hume- 
dlate inter position vl Providence to. thwart tue 
expectations vl industry, ine woust Lo be shunned 
und deploced. 

Educulion.— The present condition of the State, 
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and the warm interest manifested by our fellow 
citizens in the cau-e of education, seem to indi- 
cate that the time has arrived when such an ap- 
plication should be made of the seminary fund as 
shall comport with the spirit of the original 
grant. It cannot be doubted that the State is 
bound to observe the same good faith in the ap- 
plication of this, as that of the Common School 
Fund. The school, college, and seminary funds 
aniount in the aggregate to 8920, 136 68, of which 
only $57,217 66 constitutes the latter fund. The 
above statement does not include the bonds which 
enter into and make a part of the general fund. 
The Common School Fund proper, including the 
sixteenth sections, may be set down as probably 
amounting to nearly 83, 000, 000. In view of ail 
this, then, it seems proper that each fund should 
be applied to ils appropriate object. 

Homestead Exemption.—Aiter much reflection 
upon the reasons which ought to govern the-ex- 
einplion of specific articles ot property from sale 
under ordinary execution, I am satisfied that ‘the 
law regulating this subject requires amendment. 
do not understand the entire object of the ex- 
emplion tu be simply to protect the unfortunate 
debtor’s family trum want and distress, but also 
to leave the debtor himself in possession of cer- 
tain means and resources by which he may be 
enabled gradually to retrieve his misfortunes. 
The prese:t statutory exemption is not fully ade- 
quate to this latter purpose. It does not embrace 
ine appropriate means, or at least such as are 
required to stimulate hin to the proper use of 
exertion and industry. Whether tne present 
exemption embraces too much or too httle in 
quantity, or amount, is a proper subject fue the 
consideration of the legislature; but in this re- 
spect, let the view taken of it be what it may, a 
part, at least, should consist of real property. 4 
would therelure recommend such alteration in 
the law regulating this subject as shall embrace 
within the exemption (lo operate in cespect to 
fulure contracis ouly) real as well as personal 
property, when act aliy owned by the deutor, say 
to the extent of ſorty, or a limited number of 
acres of land, or of real property in town or cily, 
of a clearly designated value; and that upon the 
decease of the owner, the same to descend to the 
Widow, for the benefit of herself and minor heirs, 
upou the same equitable condition, unfettered by 
any debts of his contracting. Ju this same cou- 
nection | would invite the attention of the legis- 
lature to the provision of law relating to notices 
of sales of property under execution. It is ob- 
viously delective in not providing for a more 
general notice in the immediate vicinity where 
the property ts sold, by which injustice is often 
dune lo those inure immediately concerned. The 
same policy which allows the sale ol the debtor's 
property loc the benefit of the creditor, requires 
also that the most extended notice shouid be 
siven of the sale, consistent wilh the truc inte- 
test of the debtor, 

Exordium.—Betore closing this communica- 
tiou i tnay not be deemed mappropriate to recur 
briefly io events which have occurred in the in- 
terval since the adjournment of the last general 
assembly. Ju a country Diessed with free insti- 
tutions, Where all us czeus pusess the right to 
express Opinions upon all subjects of general 
or local luterest, this vot singular that ditfereu- 
ces ol opinion should prevail iu regard to public 
men and publie measures; or that when these 
diffcreuces are made lo assume an importance 
und take a prominent position among the exci- 
ting political issues of tne day, should engross 
wore or less of the public attention. The. last 
year ha» uot been wilbuut the common share ol 
luleresling issues. Exciunug as some of these 
questions Cuulesseddy ure, und calculated sori- 
vusly to attract the ailection of the people in dil- 
lereul sections of the country, | feel assured thal 
we way coufidently rely upon that same spirit of 
forbearance and pattiolisiu among the people 
which have enabled us thus lar successiully to 
resisl to many dangers from within and without, 
lu dissipate tue clouds which hang around our 
political horizon, and reveal the streugta of those 
cominon lies which so strongly bind the States 
together in one Union, 

Out country, aller enjoying a long and unin- 
terrupted peace, became suddenly involved in 
a war with Mexico. That war is now closed, 
and we uuiledly welcome the return of peaca 
with lee lings of salislaction and joy. ‘Tne true 
policy of our country ts peace, nut only to ena- 
vie us to reap the rich fruits of our peculiar iu- 
stitutiuus, but to furnish the world an example 
of what a nation may become where all Hs cati- 


zens are assured of the enjoyment of freedom 
by ils constitution and its laws. With these 
strong persuasives to preserve peace and friend- 
ship with all our neighbors, still, if from jealousy 
of our rising greatness, or less worthy motives, 
they seek to trample upon our rights, justice to 
ourselves and our country requires that we should 
meet the aggressor, and teach those who would 
wantonly injure, that we are not to be despuiled 
with impunity. Such were our relations with 
Mexico, that after the cofmmittal of the most 
wanton and aggravated wrongs on her part, she 
construed our Humanity into weakness, aod our 
forbearance into pusillanimity. And when all 
hope of obtaining justice from her councils had 
vanished, we unsteathed the sword, and the re- 
sult is already known to the world. Nobly have 
our soldiery vindicated the honor of their coun- 
try upon the bloody plains of Mexico, aod 
taught, not ber only, but, the world, a lesson 
which may long be remembered to advantage. 
Among the first in the strife sad the breach, 
wero our own friends aod neighbors, who, while 
they gathered fudeless laurels for thrir young 
State, acquired as much praise for their humani- 
ly, as glory fur their courage and bravery. It 
now re gains for us to preserve that honor 80 
gloriously achieved, that by our measures we 
may upbold the reputation of our State in coun- 
cil as truly as our fellow cit zens sustained het 
nonor upon the battle Geld. 


Jowa.—The General Assembly of this State 
adjourned sine die, on the 15th ult. Several bills 
of importance have been passed, among those of 
general interest is the homestead act, by which a 
homestead of the value of five hundred dollars is 
exempted from execution for all debts contracted 
after the fourth of July next. 
ment bill has been passed, which takes one mem- 
ber from each of the counties of Desmoines, Van 
Buren and Henry, and gives one to Dubuque, one 
to Wappello and Henry, and one to Davis and 
Appanoose. An appropriation of five hundred 
dollars annually for tife benefit of the deaf and 
dumb, and two hundred and fifty dollars for the 
blind had been made. The propositions of Con- 
gress on the admission of the State into the Union, 
| without which she could not have participated in 
the grants to new States, have been accepted. 
The total number of acts, resolutions, and memo- 
rials to Congress, passed at this session, is 176, 
viz: general laws 45, local acts 87, joint resolu- 
tion 86, memorials 8. 


— — —ͤ ͤ——— 


FLoRIDA.— Wilmot Proriso:— The following re- 
solulions were passed unanimously in cack branch of 
the Legislature of this Stale: 


Resolved by the Senate and House of Representa” 
tives of the Stute of Florida tn General ssembly 
conveaed: Thal as iriends ul (he Uniun, we view 
wilu most serious alarm the course of our Noui- 
ineru brethren iu relation tu the question of sla- 
very; a course which, marked by unkindness, 
wrong, insult and injury, has already, to a most 
uuloriufale extent, weakened the bonds whic 
uue them aud us; which, i persisted in, in the 
same spirit, Can Only terminate iu further shena- 
lion, und io the mevilabse dissolution of the Cove 
federacy. 

Resolved, That the recently acquired Territory 
having been purchased by blood aud treasure, of 
which her Jui) proportion was contributed by the 
Suuli, sue aud ner sons are entitled equally, with 
avy other portion of the Union, to the enjoyment 
ol the sume; this General Assembly, tnere:ore, 
believing that Congress possesses, unue? the Con- 
stitution, uo power to pass such a measure, adopl- 
lug similar language to that of the Legisiature of 
Virginia, bereby declare it as their opinion, “thal, 
under no circumstances, Will the people of this 
Siate be willing to receguise as binding any eu- 
actment of the Federal Government, which has’ 
for its object the prohibition of alavery in any 
Tertutory south of the line of the Missouri Com- 
promise, holding it to be the natural and inde- 
pendent right of each citizen of each aud every 
State of the Coulederacy, to reside with his pro 
perty, of whatever description, in any ‘Verrfiury 
acquired by he arius ol the United States, of 
yicided by weaty with any lureigu power.“ 

Resolved, lat tue abotition ol slavery in the 
District of Columbia, involving, as it does, uu 
exercise of power nol granted by the Cuusutue 
tion, and designed, as it is, as a means of ufect- 
ing the lostilGaon of slavery ip the Slates, against 
which it is almed as a blow, should be resisiod va 
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the part of the South, by whatever means are 
best adapted to the protection of the Constitution, 
the defence of herself, and the preservation of 
the Union. 

Resolved, That, knowing no parly names, or po- 
litical divisions, on questions involving in their 
settlement and consequences the character, pro- 
perty, and lives of those whom we represent, we 
are ready, heart and soul, with a united front, to 
jon Virginia, the Carolinas, and the other Suuth- 
ern States, in taking such measures for the de- 
fence of our rights, and the preservation of our- 
selves, and those whom we hold dear, as the 
highest wisdom of all may, whether through a 
Southern Convention or otherwise, suggest and 
devise. . | 

Resolved, That a copy of these resolutions be 
transmitted to the Governor of each of the slave 
States, with a request that they be laid before the 
Legislatures of such as are now in session. 


ee 
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Comparison OF THE Bosiness op THE UPPER 
Laxe Ports ABOVE Burrato.—No benevolent 
mind can fail to (ake pleasure in contemplating 
the rapid increase in numbers, comforts and in- 
telligence of the American Union. No nation, 
among all the great communities of men that are 
pushing forward toa higher physical and moral 
condition, is advancing with such rapid strides 
as these States. Dividing these into non-slave- 
holding and slaveholding, the intelligent men will 
fec) no difficulty in deciding that the former are 
decidedly more flourishing than the latter. If, 
again, we divide the free States into old and 
new, it will be equally apparent that the new are 
pushing ahead much faster han the old. Of the 
new free States, that portion tying on the great 
lake west of Buffalo bas been improving faster, 
for some dozen years past, than any other large 
section. The causes of this superiority are per- 
manent, so that no one need expect a change for 
very many years to come. 

This favored region, scarcely known to com 
merce fifteen years ago, hus suddenly become 
one of the leading granaries of the world. As 
yet it is almost purely agricultural. But so great 
are its natural resources, and such the intelli- 
gent industry of its inhabitants, that it will, ere 
long, become a favorite home uf commerce and 
munutactures. The variety and extent of its 
commerce is every year attracting the admira- 
tion of those who witness it. Its commercial 


points every year increase the circle of their 


commercial power. Although al present chiefly 
engaged in the exchange of the products of a 
ue w country fur manufactures and the products 
of other climates, there is more variety in their 
commercial transactions, and more to charac- 
terize the business of each of their leading marts, 
. than is generally supposed. 

lt is proposed, in this article, to exhibit these 
characteristics, as shown by the statement ac- 
companying the report of the Executive Com- 
mittee of the Chicago Convention. These state 
ments, as near official as they could be made, 
exhibit the business of the year 1847. 

We have examined and compared the business 
of the ten principal lake farts above Buffalo, 
and give the results in tabular form: 


Value of Exports in 1847. 
1 Cleveland $9,033,115 6 Huron $2,293,040 


2 Detroit 3,883,318 7 Monroe 1 139,476 
3 Toledo 3.848.248 8 Si. Joseph 833,917 
4 Sandusky 3, 430,530 9 Milwaukie 7080, 000 
5 Chicagu 2,290,299 10 Mich. City not given. 


All the foregoing are set down according to 
the facis furnished by the report of the Cuicago 
Committee, except Milwaukie, for which we 
have wade an estimate from the list of articles 
exported, as reported by that commiliee. 

Most of the urucles passing through the port 
of Huron are shipped at Milan. 


Value of imports in 1847. 


1 Sandusky $7,147,261 6 Milwaukie $1,500,000 
2 Cleveland 4,505,096 7 Monroe 817,012 
3 Toledo 4,033 955 8 Huron not given 
4 Detroit 4,020,569 6 St. Joseph 617,056 
5 Chicago’ 2641,55% 10 Michigan city not giv. 
Wheat Exported in 1847. 

Bushels. Bushels 
1 Cleveland 2,708,543 6 Milwaukie 598,011 
2 Chicagu 1,974,304 7 Mich. Cuy 529.647 
3 Sandusky 1, 518.574 8 Munroe 222,596 
4 Huron 1.636,866 9 Detroit 202,055 
b Toledo 1,154,205 10 St. Joseph 180,617 


t 
Barrels of Flour Exported in 1847. 

1 Cleveland 734,745 6 Sandusky 133, 066 
2 Detroit 644.707 7 Milwaukie 34,840 
3 Toledo 164,219 8 Chicago 32 595 
4 Munroe 156,829 9 Mich. City not given. 
5 St. Joseph 135,843 10 Huron do 
Bushels of Corn, Rye and Barrels of Beef and Pork 

Oats exported in 1847. exported in 1847. 

1 Toledo 1.494.662 1 Chicago 48.920 
2 Cleveland 1,484,766 2 Cleveland 32,793 
3 Sandusky 312,265 3 Toledo 21,81) 
4 Huron 141,144 4 Sandusky 10.760 
5 Michigan City 96.487 5 Michigan City 3.033 
6 Chicago 67.315 6 Huron 2,644 
7 Detroit 14.088 7 Monroe 2.197 
8 St. Joseph 5.918 8 St. Joseph 2.088 
9 Monrve 2.973 9 Detroit 1.911 
10 Milwaukie Lone. 10 Milwaukie 742 


Pounds of Bacon and 


Hams. ta 1847. a 
1 Toledo 3,441,132 1 Toledo 4,215,861 
2 Cleveland ` 849.900 2 Cleveland 454,160 
3 Chicego 47,298 3 Sandusky 293,750 
4 Sandusky 36.950. 4 Chicago 139,069 
5 Detruit 23,946 5 Detroit 29.118 
‘Lhe other porta nove. 6 Monroe 13,031 
; . 7 Huron 2, 755 
The other ports no. e. 
Pounds of Tallow expor- Pounds of Butter export · 
ted. ed in 1817. 
1 Sandusky 601,250 1 Sandusky 946.400 
2 Chicago 208.435 2 Cleveland 917.090 
3 Cleveland 140. 000 3 Toledo 374,809 
4 Toledo 95 347 4 Chicago 47,336 
5 Huron 20,61 2 5 Monroe 27.768 
6 Monroe 2.630 6 St. Joseph 6.600 
The other ports none. 7 Huron 2,704 


‘Lhe other ports nune. 


Pounds of Wool exported 


Pounds of Tobacco expor- 
in 1847. 


ted in 1847. 


1 Detroit 760,616 1 Sandusky 700,000 
2 Sandusky 634,106 2 Toledo 593,778 
3 Cleveland 575,933 3 Chicago 28,243 
4 Chicago 411.088 The other ports none. 
5 Huron 402.212 - 

6 Toledo 157,869 Pounds òf Hemp impor- 
7 Mourve 153,400 ted in 1847. 

8 Milwaukie 43,215 1 Toledo 602,6 12 
9 Mich. City sacks 175 2 Chicago 6,521 


10 St. Joseph lbs. 15,400 The other ports none. 
Pounds of Sugar and Molasses. 
1 Toledo 1,250,000 The other ports none. 


By the foregoing tables it will be seen that 
in value of exports Cleveland is far ahead of any 
other port, and that in wheat and flour exported, 
she occupies the first place. In the value of im- 
ports and quantity of tallow, butter, aud tobacco 
exported, Sandusky leads. 

n amount of corn, rye and oats, bacon, lard, 
hemp, sugar and molasses, Toledo is number one. 

Detroit leads in amount of wool, in which we 
might add lumber. Chicago exports more beef 
and pork than any of her sisters. 

Jo variety of articles, received in considerable 


quanſities for export, Toledo is first, Cleveland 
second, and Detroit third. 


Hereafter the Upper Lakes will be supplied 
with sugar, molasses, and raw cotton almost 
exclusively through Toledo and Chicago. The 
present season has witnessed a great change in 
the movement of these important articles, as 
the returns of the business of Toledo and Chicago 
will show. 

In flour, Detroit was excelled in 1847, by 


Cleveland, but this.will probably never happen 
again. 


Detroit is now and will long continue to 
be, the leading primary flour market of the Up- 
per Lakes. Chicago promises soon to be the 
leading ex porter of wheat, as she is now of beef. 

In corn and pork, and all the articles made 
from the hog such as bacon, lard, stearine, lard 
oil, &c., Tuiedo will de made the leading mar- 
ket and exporting town for all time to come. 
Her receipts of wheat and flour will increase on 
thuse of Gteveland ; and, together, promise in a 
tew years to equal those of the foremost of her 
sisters. In sugsr and raw cotton, her exports 
will probably, fur many years to come, «nore 
tuan equal those of the other nine ports. 

The coal business of Cleveland is destined to 
be large, as will also be the business in pine lum- 


ber of Chicago, Toledo and Detroit. The popu- 
lation of the teu marts is nearly as follows: 

1. Chicago 20,000 7. Toledo 3,500 
2. Detroit 18.000 8. Milan(Hur. pt.) 3.000 
3. Milwaukie 15,000 9. Miclngan Cuy 1.500 
4. Cleveland 14.000 10. St. Joseph 1.200 
5. Monroe 4.500 

6. Sandusky 3,000 Total 84,300 


These cities and villages, in the aggregate, 
wiil double their populations as often ay once in 


Pounds of Lard exported 


five years. Some will exceed, and others will 
(all short of that period at duplication. 

There can be no doubt that Sandusky, Toleda, 
Milan, and Michigan City will number twice 
their present population in abut three years, 
while Milwaukie, Monroe and possibly Detroit, 
may require a longer term than five years to 
double their numbers. 

Much will depend on the pecuniary condition 
of the nation, but we deem it safe to calculate 
on an average duplication of our chief lake towns, 
taken together, in every period of five years— 
taking a series of not less than twenty, nor more 
then thirty years. 


Value of the exports of the port of St. Jo- 


seph in 1847 and 1848 $333,917 
Value of imports at the port of St. Joseph, 

for 1847 and 1848 577,055 
Value of the exports of the port of Tren- 

ton, for 1847 and 1848 33,959 
Value of the exports of the port of Brest, 

for 1847 and 1848 23,000 
Importof merchandise in 1848 - 1,000 
Value of the exports ut the port of Kala- 

muzoo, in 1848 , 114,000 
Value of the exports of the port of Gibral- 

tar, in 1848 43,516 
Value of the exports of the port of Mt. 

Clemens, for 1847 and 1818 163,711 
Value of the imports at the port of Mt. 

Clemens, for 1847 and 1848 123,000 
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= STEAMBOATS on the Mississippi: —The number 


of bouts which passed Cairo during the year just 


expired, according to the Delta of that place, 
was 4,561! This is about one arrival in every 
hour and three-quarters. 

STEAMERS Lost on THE Western WATERS, 


during the year ending January 1, 1849. 


Snagged 24 
Lost by collision 6 
Boilers exploded 6 
Burnt 19—55 


Of the whole number there were raised and 


restored to service but 


This leaves a clear loss of 52 
steamers, precisely one boat per week for the 
ear. 

5 It is a remarkable circumstance that the num- 
ber of boats lost on the whole Western waters, 
in the year, corresponds exactly with the num- 
ber of steamboats built, or finished ond registered 
atthe port of Pittsburg, during the same time. 
One boat per week lost, and one boat per week, 
fitted out at Pittsburg, in the year 1848. 


Cuorca in Great Brirain.— There are in the 
Church of England, in England, proper, 2 Arch- 
bishops, 25 Bishops, two of which latter, [the 
Bishups of Manchester and Sodor and an.] are 
not Peers. The Lords spiritual, as the Peers, 
who are bishops are called, are of course 23 in 
number. There are 29 Deacons, 58 Archdea- 
cons, 355 Prebends, 291 Canuns, 10,708 incum- 
bents, and 4813 Curates: The annual income of 
the Church is as follows :-— 


Net income of the Bishops ` 
$769,401 


and Archbishops £160,292 
Churches 208 289 999,787 
Dignitaries of the same 66,465 319,030 
10, 708 Benefices 8,055,461 - 14,666,165 
£3,490,497 $16,754,393 
The patronage of the Church is thus distribu- 
ted:— ' 
l - Benefices 
In the gift of the crown yo2 
the Archbishops and Bishops 1243 


The deacons and chapters of ecclesiastical 


corporations . 
The dignitariea and other ecclesiastical. 
corperations ` 
The universities, colleges and hospitals, not 


ecclesiastical 721 
Municipal corporauons 63 
Private owners 5096 

Making a total of 10,708 


The salaries of the Archbishops and Bishops 
amount to, as before stated, £160,292, or 8769, 
401. The five largest are as follows : 


Archbishop of Canterbury £19,182 $92,073 
Bishop of London. 63,920 66.816 
Vork 12.629 60.019 
Winchester 11,151 53,652 
Durham 8, 000 38,400 
Annual pay of these five £64,882 8310, 833 


The average oſ ihe whole number of>Arch- 
bishops and Bishops, 1s £5,936 or 628, 492 per an- 


num I here are also 17 colonial Bishops. of 
tf waich the salaries of only Il are given. The 
average of these 11 is £2,575 or 912,26) per 
annum. 1 ' 

The benefices of the Episcopal Church in Eag- 
land, proper, are as annexed ; and here we have 
averaged the rates for the purpose of showing the 
amount. Inthe official account they are only 
stated as in the two first columns: 


B es. Average. 
Under £10. £710 £ 75 
£10 and under £20 19 15 00 285 
20 do 30 32 25 00 800 
30 do 50 235 40 00 10,400 
50 do 100 1629 75 00 122,175 
100 do 150 1602 125 00 200, 250 
150 do 200 1351 175 00 236.950 
200 do 300 1979 250 00 491.750 
300 do 400 1326 350 00 464,100 
440 do 500 830 450 00 $73,500 
500 do 750 954 625 00 596.250 
750 do 1000 323 875 00 282,625 
1000 do 1500 134 1250 00 167.500 
1500 do 2000 32 1750 00 58,000 
200 and upwards 16 3000 00 # 48,000 
44843 1 4.843 
47306 1 7,306 
Sinecure rectories, 

averaging £375 62 17,050 

No returns 178 
10.717 43.082, 359 


or equal to $14,795,323. 
The net income of the Episcopal Church of 
England, established in Ireland, is as follows : 


Archbishops — 22 £128,803 $618,278 
Dignitaries 8 

. j 9% 605, 636 2,907,057 
I. cumbents 1393 [ 

Curates 833 


2570 £734,445 $3,525,335 

The gross patronage or greater tithes of the 
established Kirk, in Scotland, which is dissenting 
from the Church of England, amounts to £327,- 
282, or $1,570,958; and the patronage of the 
British Church is then as follows: : 


The established Kirk, Scotland 81 570, 958 
Irish establishment , 3,525,335 
England, proper, establishment 16,754,393 


$21,850,676 
Thus it will be seen the established Church of 
Great Britain sustains a hierarchy, which taxes 
the labor of the country nearty 522, 000. 000 for 
their religion, whether tbey are of the established 
Churoh or not; while there are, in the official 
accounts from which these statistics are taken, 
admitted to be 8,735 dissenting places of worship 
in England and Wales; aud it is well known that 
in Ireland, the Roman Catholic is the prevailing 
religion. in Scotland, the Kirk is a Presbyterian 
Church, established by Scotch law. 
[ Daily News. 


Poputation or New York.-—Mr. Valentine, 
Clerk of the Common Council, in his forthcoming 
Manual of the Corpuration of New York, states 
that in the year 1712, the’ entire population of 
the city, as shown by the official census, was 
5,840. In 1731, in had reached 8,622, and now 
at cannot be auch less than 420, 000. 


a 


Wricnhr or Gol. p.— A Carat” is a weight of 
4 grams, used in weighing diamonds, but m re- 
ference to gold the mass is supposed to weigh 24 
carats, 12 grains euch; and 22 carats fine” 
means, there are 22 carats of pure gold and 2 
carats of aloy, and this 22 curats is about the 
fineness of our gold coin. 


LA The plantain and banana have been cul- 
tivated with complete success in the regions of 
Texas which surround Galveston Bay. Our 
Southern States bid fair to rival the countries of 
the South in the production of thei: own tropical 
fruit. 


Foreign Intelligence. 


INAUGURATION OF THE PRESIDENT or THE 
Frencu RErUBLic.— Nothing could exceed the 
diguity evinced by the people un the occasion, 
and Europe would admire that grand and mag- 
nificent spectacle, aud che calinsess and freedom 
which has presided at the election. Not leas 
than 7,349, 000 citizens had deposited their votes 
in the electoral urns. ‘The elect belongs to no 
pansy» ‘There was no victory, no defeat; no 
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conquerors, no vanquished, After so calm, re- 
ligious, and patriotic manifestation, no man could 
presume to substitute the will of a few for the 
will of all. After an appeal to concord and the 
oblivion of all party feuds, the reporter an- 
nounced that the votes had been divided in the 
one proportion over the surface of the 

tate: 


5,534 520 


M. Louis Napoleon 

General Cavaignac 1,448,302 
M. Ledru Rollin 271.431 

M. Raspail 36.964 

M. Lamartine 17.914 

General Chargarnier 4,687 

Votes lost 12,434 


By the number of the votes and the regularity 
of the operation, M. Louis Napoleon was the 
really elect of the nation, and the Assembly had 
only to order that the executive power be trans- 
ferred to his hands. Alter paying a tribute of 
praise and gratitude to General Cavaignae, 
which was ratified by the loud acclamations of 
the entire Assembly, M. Rousseau concluded by 
calling upon itto proclaim the President, and 
exclaimed, ‘‘ Have confidence; God protects 
France.“ ; 

General Cavsignac having then ascended the 
tribune, said—*' I have the honor of informing 
the National Assembly that the members of the 
Cabinet have just sent me their collective resig- 
nation, and I now. come forward to surrender the 
powers with which it had invested me. You wil 
understand better than I can express, the senti- 
menis of gratitude which the recollection of the 
confidence placed in me by the Assembly, and of 
its kindness for me, will Jeave in my heart.” 

This short address was received with deafen- 
ing cries of Vive la Republique.” 

M. Louis Napoleon, who was seated near M. 
Odillun Barrot, then rose and advanced towards 
the tribune. Ho was dressed in black; on his 
left breast was a crachat set with diamonds, and 
under his coat he wore the Grand Cordon of the 
Legion of Honor. Having mouhted the tribune, 
the President read to him the oath of fidelity to 
the Republic—to which M. Louis Napoleon re- 
plied: Je le jure.“ He then asked leave to 
address a few words lo the Assembly. 

Tue Appress.—The following is the address 
read to the National Assembly, by the President 
of the Republic, after taking the oath :— 

„Citizen Representatives,—The suflrages of 
the nation, and the oath I have just taken, trace 
out for me my future conduct. I shall follow it 
as a man of honor. I shall cegard as enemies of 
our country all those who shall attempt io change 
by illegal means what all France has established. 
(Hear.) Between you and me, citizen represen- 
lalives, there cannot be any real difference of 
Opinion. Our wishes, our desires are the same. 
l wish, like you, to place sociely on its true 
basis; to strengthen democratic institutions, and 
to alleviate the miseries of that generous and in- 
telligent peuple which has just given me such a 
striking proot of its confidence. The majority 
which J have obtained not only penetrates me 
with gratitude, but it will give tothe new Go 
vernment that moral force without which there 
is no authority. With peace and order, our 
country can again improve—can cure ils wounds, 
bring back the men that have been misied, and 
calm down passions. 

Animated by a sincere spirit of conciliation, 
l have called around me capable and patriotic 
men, who, in spite of the diversity of their poli- 
vical origin, are ready io devote themselves with 
you to the application of tbe Cons:itution, the 
improvement of the laws, and the glory of tae Re- 
public. A Government coming into power owes a 
debt of thanks to its predecessors when the de 
posit of ita authority ıs handed over to it intact, 
and in particular 1 owe it to the Hon. General 
Cavaignae lo say that his conduct is worthy of 
the generosity of bis character, and thal senti- 
ment of duly which is the firstqualily of a states- 
man. (Heer, hear.) We have, Cuizen Repre- 
sentatives, a grand mission to fulfil—to found a 
Republic in the interest of all, and a just and 
firm Government, which shall be animated by 
a si.cere desite of progress without being either 
reactionary or Eutopian. Let us be the men of the 
country, not the men of a part; and with the aid 
of God, we will at least do good, if we cannot 
achieve great things.” 

This address was exceedingly well received 
by the Assembly, aud was tolluwed by loud 
cheers, 

The President—I have to state to the Assem- 
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bly that M. Odillon Barrot has been appointed to 
form a new ministry. 

THe New Ministry.—At 6 o’clock on the 
evening of the 20th the President of the Nutional 
Assembly received the following message from 
the President of the Republic. 

“ M. le President: request you to announce 
to the National Assembly, that in conformity 
with article 64 of the Constitution, I have, by a 
deeree of this day named— 

M. Odillon Barrot, representative of the peo- 
ple, Minister of Justice, charged with the Presi- 
dency of the Courtcil of Ministers in the absence 
of the President of the Republic. 

M. Drouyn de Lhuys, representative of the 
people, Minister of Foreign Affairs. 

M. Leon de Mallevile, representative of the 
people, Minister of the Interior. 

M. Rulhieres, General of Division, repre- 
sentative of the people, Minister of War. 

M. de Tracy, representative of the people, 
Minister of the Marine an: Colonies. 

M. Falloux, representative of the people, Min- 
ister of Public Instruction and Worship. 

M. Leop Faucher, representative of the peo- 
ple, Minister of Public Works. 

M. Bixio, Vice President of the National As- 
sembly Minister of Agriculture. , 

M. Passy, (Hyppolite,) Member of the Insti- 
tute, Minister of the Finance. 

Accep!, Monsieur le President, the assurance 
of my high consideration. i 

Louis NATOLEOM BONAPARTE. 

(Countersigned, ) 

. Quillon Barrot, Minister of Justice.” 

The Monitor publishes the official decrees of 
the appointment of the Ministers, and also of the 
following functionaries :— 

Colonel Rebellot, of the Gendarmerie of the 

Seine, Prefect of Police. 
General Chargarnier, Commander-in-Chief of 

tte National Guards of the Department of 

the Seine, und the Garde Mobile, aud also 

Commander-in-Chief of the Ist Military Divi- 

Son. l , 7 
Marshal Bugeaud, Commander-in-Chief of the 

army of the Alps. 

M. Berger, representative of the people, Perfect 

of the Seine. i 


Tue Bonarartes.—Jerome Bonaparte, ex- 
Sing of Westphalia, and sole surviving brother 
of the man, bas been appointed by his nephew, 
President of the Republic, Governor of the Fn- 
valides. ; 

The decree making the appointment runs 
thus— . 

„General Jerome Bonaparte, entrusted in 
1806 with the command of an army, has ever 
eince been assuciated with all the glories of 
the army. Alter the- fatal day of Waterloo he 
kept together the broken remnants of our troops, 
and was the last to despair of the safety of 
Frante. l 

If the French people could be consulted in de- 
tail, we feei assured that with a unanimous voice 
they would proclaim that the place for the 
broiber of Nupoleon is near the sacred depot 
which contains his ashes—and the head of that 
noble phalanx of veterans, in which are united 
successive generations of our brave soldiers.” 

NapoLeon Bonaparte, the son of Jerome, is 
appointed Minister Pientpotentiary in London in 
the place of M. de Beaumont resigned. 
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Terms.—Foun Dol.LAns per annum, in advance, 


or if remilted before the expiration of the first month 


after the commencement of a volume;—otherwise Five 
Dollars will be charged. Three copies will be sent to 
one address upon the receipt of Ten Dollars, and 
‘Seven copies upon the receipt of Twenty Dollars. 


Subscribers may remit, at our risk, by mail; and 


current bills, of sound banks, in any of the States, 
will be accepted in payment. N 


To Subscribers. To correct a -misconception 
on the part of several of our subscribers; in re- 
gard to the reduction of terms of the REGISTER, 
we make this explanation : the reduction to four 
‘dollars, per annum, is applicable only to the cur- 
rent year (1849)—and to enable distant subscri- 
bers to avail themselves of it, the time, within 
which four dollars will be received in full pay- 
‘ment for the subscriptions for 1849, is extended 
‘to the 15th of March next,— after which period 
all subscriptions remaining unpaid, will beeharged 
at five dollars. 

For the six months’ subscription preceding first 
of January, 1849, the terms are $2 50. As a 
further inducement, however, to prompt payment, 
we state that the remittance of six dollars, by 
those who are indebted for the 74th volume, and 
of two dollars, by those who have forwarded four 
dollars in payment of the 74th and 75th volumes, 
prior to the 15th of March next, will be accepted 
in full payment to the first of January, 1850, (or 
for the three volumes, Nos. 74, 75 and 76.) 

The importance of the punctual payment of 
subscriptions in tho publication of a paper similar 
to ours, deriving all its means from the subscrip- 
tions, it is hoped, will be properly appreciated by 
the patrons, as well as our efforts to reduce the 
price of a work, admitted to be of no inconside- 
rable value to the reading public, and requiring a 
heavy outlay of labor and money. 
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Chronicle. 


MILLAAD FilLMO nx, the Vice President elect, 
has resigned the office of Comptroller of the State 
of New York, to which he had been elected by 
the people. The resignation is to take effect from 
and after the 20th inst. 
EFFECT 

Exruxamoa Resoitvtion.—Mr. Thompson, of 
Pa., offered a resolution in the House to expunge 
from the Journal of the House of the last year, 
that part of it which declares that the Mexican 
War was unconstitutionally begun and carried 
on by President Polk. The preamble and reso- 
Jution was read, but there was no further acho 
thereon. À 

E ( 

Homesteap Exxurriov.— This principle, which 
is incorporated into the Constitution of the State 
of Wisconsin, and has received the sanction of 
the Legislatures of Michigan and Connecticut, is 
now being discussed in the legislatures of Penn- 
sylvania, New York, Ohio, and New Jersey. It 
received a favorable notice from the Governor of 
Missouri, who recommended the adoption of some 
such measure for the security of the unfortunate 
debtor, and his family, from the ills of homeless- 
ness and houselessness. 


Treasony Depagtuent.—A notice from the 
Treasury Department, dated the 7th inst., an- 
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nounces that the means of the N are 
competent to liquidate all claims against the trea- 
sury up to the [st of April next, without calling 
in hefore that date any further payments on ac- 
count of the loan of 1848,” and “ desiring to save 
all unnecessary interest,“ the ‘successful bidders 
for that loan, by whom any balance is still due,” 
are informed ‘that they are permiited to. post- 
pone any further payment until the 1st of April 
pest: . 

— . ß 
Arravric Sreamers.—The mammoth steam- 
ships, Atlantic and Pacific, intended for the New 
York and Liverpool line of Mail Steam Packets,” 
were launched from their respective yards 
(Brown’s and Bell's), on the inst. The pro- 


ject involves the construction of ‘five ships of 


nearly 3000 tons burthen, at an aggregate ex- 
pense of $2,500,000, or 6500, 000 each. The 
expense of the machinery alone is about 3225, 000 
for each vessel. The length of the ships is 200 
feet, depth of hold 31 feet, and breadth of beam 
46 feet. Diameter of cylinders of the engines is 
95 inches, with nine feet stroke. 
— — — 

Tax Mexican Prorocot.—The discovery of 
this now famous protocol, is stated to have been 
made as follows : 

The Mexican Minister (Luis de la Rosa), who 
negotiated the treaty on behalf of his government, 
and whose name is appended to the protocol, in a 
conversation with a citizen of Washington, casual- 
ly adverted to the protocol, and spoke of its effect 
in connection with the treaty. 

Much surprise was excited at this intelligence, 
and, upon solicitation, a copy was furnished by 
Mr. Rusa, in tbe words of that incorporated in 
thé resolutions offered by Mr. Stephens. 

The fact was then communicated to a respect- 
able member of Congress, and in this way the 
subject was brought before the House of Repre- 
sentatives. 

. — = 

INLAND TRAVEL 70 CaLirornia.—Senor de las 
Rosas gives notice that foreigners of avy nation 
not at war with the Republic of Mexico, may 
pass across the territory of that Republic without 
let or hindrance from the authorities, provided he 
carries with him the proper passports,—iſ an alien 
resident, his letter of protectton. Parties, he thinks, 
will be limited in humbers, and not be permitted 
to assume a military organization. 

— . —•—U äͤ—P GUẽ—ů— 

New Deranrmext.—A bill was reporied in 
the House of Representatives on the 12th inst., 
for the establishment of & Department of the In- 
terior, in accordance with the recommendation of 
the Secretary of the Treasury. The bill provides 
for the taking from the State Department, the 
Patent Office and Census,—from the ‘Treasury 
Department, the Land Otice and Coast Survey, — 
from the War Departmeut, the Indian Bureau 
and Pension Office,—and frum the Executive De- 
partment, the public buildings, &c. It autnorizes 
the appointment of a Secretary at a salary of 
96000. per annum, with a chief clerk at $2U00 
per ananm. ‘The bill was read and put upon its 
engrossment, not however, without opposition. 
The vote upon ordering it to be engrossed was 
lll ayes, 76 noes. 

— . —— — 

Tur Sournern Apparss.—Of the 120 mem- 
bers of the Senate and House of Representatives 
at Washingtou, only forty-eight (the Richmoad 
Enquirer says 56) have signed the address of Mr. 
Calhoun. We take our enumeration from the 
Charleston Mercury, which is as follows :—From 
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s | Virginia, Messrs. Hunter, Mason, Atkinson, Bay- 
ly, Beale, Bedinger,` Bocock, Brown, Meade, 
Thompson— 10; From North Carolina, Messrs. 
Daniel and Venable—2; From South Carolina, 
Messrs. Butler, Calhoun, Burt, Holmes, Rhett, 
Simpson. Wallace, Woodward—8 ; From Georgia, 
Messrs. Iverson, Johnson, Haralson—3; From 
Florida, Mr. Yulee—1 ; From Missouri, Mr. At- 
chison—1; From Louisiana, Messrs. Downs, 
Harmanson, La Sere, Morse—4; From Texas, 
Messrs. Pillsbury and Kaufman—2; From - 
kansas, Messrs. Borland, Sebastian. Johnson—3; 
From Tennessee, Messrs. Turney and Stanton—2; 
From Alabama, Messrs. King, Fitzpatrick, Gayle, 
Bowdon, Harris, Inge- 6; From Mississippi, 
Messrs. Davis. Foote, Tompkins, Brown, Fea- 
therston, Thompson 6. 

It is stated that the name of Mr. ee 
of Louisiana, is also appended. 


Moré Annexation.—A portion of the citizens 
of Pike County, Kentucky, have presented a me- 
morial to the Legislature of Virginia, avowing 
their purpose to apply to -the General Assembly 
of Kentucky to pass an act ceding to the State of 
Virginia that portion of Pike county in whe: 
they are residents. 

In answer to the prayer of the petitioners the 
Virginia Legislature has resolved to accept such 
cession in case the State of Kentucky shall pass 
an act ceding: it to that State, and that the said 
territory shall be annexed to and form a part of 
the sounty. of Logan. 


Pronto or Sraves as Mencaanpize.——An 
immediate and extra session of the Legislature of 
Miesissippi, is demanded by the citizens of Han- 
cock county, in that State, for the purpose of en- 
acting laws prohibiting the further ingress of 
slaves from the border States of the South. In 
their petition to the Governor, they represent 
that the States of Maryland, Virginia; Kentucky 
and Missouri, where slavery has ceased to be 
profitable, from the uncertain tenure by which 


slaves are held, are now throwing an immense - 


black population on the extreme Southern States, 
which is destined to increase with immense ra- 
pidity To avoid this result, they propose to 
compel the more Northern of the slaveholding 
States to retain their staves Withia their owa 
borders. 
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OCTVIL. APPOINTMENTS, 
BY THE PRESIDENT. 

By and with the advice and consent of the Senate. 

I Tuomas Bacon, Collector of the Customs 
for the district of Oswegatchie, New York, in 
place of David C. Judson, whose commission has 
expired. 

I James P. Drake, Receiver of the Land 
Office at Indianapolis, Indiana, in place of Zenas 
Lake, deceased. 

Conxzlius S. Bocarpus, Naval Officer 
for the district of New York, in place of Michael 
Hoffman, deceased. 

Bensamin D. Heriot, to be Navy Agent 
for the port of Charleston, in the State of South 
Carolina, for four years from the 4th of October, 


1848, at which time he was re-appointed, his 


former commission having expired. 

IF WILLI B. Scorr, to be Navy Agent 
for the Navy-yard at the city of Washington, D.“ 
C., and for. the Navy Department, for four years 
from the 8th day of Ootober, 1848, at which 


U 


time he was re appointed, his ſormer commission 
having expired. ` 

IF Octavius Conen, to, be Navy Agent for 
the port of Savannah, in the State of Georgia, 
for four years from the |] th day of October, 1848, 
al which time he was re-appointed, his former 
commission having expired. 

r Sam[moeL H. Hempsteap, to be Attorney 
of the United States for the district of Arkansas, 
re-appoiuted. . 


Consuls of the United States. 


Pann Waste, of Wisconsin, for Hamburg. 
Rogert P. De Si ven, of Pen.sylvania, for 


Macao. 


H. S. Paisrxr, of Alabama, for Genoa. | 
Cuarres W. Barapier, of Connecticut, for 


A noy, in China. 


Henny Fairs, of Ohio, for Fuchow, in China. 


— a 


ARMY. : 
General Gaines has assumed the com 

mand of the Western Division of the Army, and 
established his head quarters at New Orleans. 
His staff consists of Lieut. Col. Braxton Bragg, 
Adjutant General; Major Jchn H. Eaton, Acting 
Judge Advocate; Lieut. Patrick Calhoun, Aid de 
Camp. - 

— . 

O NAVY: 
APPOINTMENTS BY THE PRESIDENT, 
By and with the advice and consent of the Senate. 

Thomas A. Conover, to be a captain in the 
navy, from the 2d of October, 1848, at which 
time he was promoted to fill the.vacancy occa- 
sioned by the death of Commodore James Biddle. 

Charles H. Jackson, to be commander iu the 


_ navy, from the 14th of September, 1848, at which 


time he wos promoted to fill the vacancy occa- 
sioned by the death of Commander A. S. Mac- 
kenzie. 

Andrew A. Harwood, to be a commander in 
the navy, from the 2d of October, 1848, at which 
time he was promoted to fill the vacancy occa- 
sioned by the promotion of Commander Conover. 

Wilmer Shields, to be a lieutenant in the navy, 
from the 14th of September, 1548, at which time 
he was promoted to fill the vacancy occasioned 
by the promotion of Lieut. Charles H. Jackson. 

Cnarles E. Flemiag, to be a lieutenant in the 
navy, frum the 2d ot October, 1848, at which 
tiae he was promoted to fill the vacancy created 
by the promotion of Lieut. Andrew A. Harwood. 

James S. Ridgely, to be a lieutenant in the 
navy, from the Sist of October, 1848, at which 
time he was promoted to fill the vacancy occa- 


sioned by the dismission of Lieut. Zach. Holland, 


under sentence of court martial. 

William M. Caldwell, to be a lieutenant in the 
navy, from the 25ib of July, 1848, at which time 
he was promoted to fill the vacancy occasioned 
by the death of Lieut. John B. Dale. >- - 

S. Wuson Kellogg, to be a surgeon in the navy, 
from the 26th of August, 1848, at which time he 
was promoled to i the vacancy occasioned by 
the death of Surgeen J. Vaughan Smith. 

Charles Martin, to be an assistant surgeon in 
the navy, from the 5th of September, 1548, at 
which time he was appointed to fill the vacancy 
created by the promotion of S. Wilson Kellogg. 

John Rutledge, now a master in the navy, to 
‘be a lieutenant in the navy, from the 7th of Ja- 
nuary, 1849, to fill a vacancy oceasioned by the 
death of Lieut. Francis Huger. 


In the Marine Corps. 


Algernon Sidney Taylor, first lieutenant of 
manes, to be captain by brevet, irom 27tb 
Murch, 1847, for gallant and meritorious conduct 
at the bombardment and capture of Vera Cruz 
on the 27th of March last, aud at the capture of 
Tuspan on the 1&th day of April, 1847. 

Henry B. Watson, trst lieutenant of marines, 
to be captain by brevet, from the 29th of Novem- 
ber, 1847, for gullant and meritorious conduct 
in the battles of the Sin and 9th of January, 1847, 
ou we banks of the Kio San Gabriel, ang on the 

‘plains of Mesa, in Calilornia, and tor the defence 
of Guaymas tram the 20th of October to the 20th 
of November, 1847. 


` 
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ABSTRACT OF FROCEEDINGS. 


` Thursday, February 1, 1849. 


Jw Sewatz.— Gold Dollars. — The Chairman of 
the Commitee on Finance submitted a report in 
favor of coining gold dollars and double eagles. 

On moſion of Mr. Pearce, of Maryland, it was 
resolved io extend the ume (if the House should 
concur therein) for receiving pruposals to do the 
public printing, until the first of March next. 

In reference to the above, Mr. Pearce rematk-d, 
that though the expense of printing under the 
present contract had been less, au -examination 


mstituted had shown that the paper and type | 


were inferior, there was less in the page, and the 
delay in furnishing documents to members had 
been extraordinary. If it Was knportant that any 
modifications should be made, it was necessary 
that the time for receiving proposals should be 
extended. The resolution was then passed, and 
sent to the House for concurrence. 
The Senate then proceeded to the considera- 
tion of the bill for the relief of the captors of the 
Frigate Pniledelphia, which was amended by 
providing that Mrs. ‘I'wiggs and-her two children, 
neices of Commodore Decatur, be deemed as his 
children, and authorized to receive shares. The 
bill was then read the (bird time and passed. 
House or Rerresentarives.—Mr. Meade, from 


the Judiciary Committee, reported a bill chang- 
ing the times of holding the District Courts of 


the United States in the Western District of Var. 


ginia, and to increase the sulary of the Judge of 


that District ; which, aller debate, was, un motion 
of Mr. Jones,-of Tennessee, laid upon the table, 
90 tu 88. 

On motion, the House, in Committee of the 
Whole on the siate of the Union, resumed the 
consideration of the Naval dppropriation bill, and 


proceeded to dispose of the several amendments. 


| proposed. 

‘The amendments proscribing the use of ardent 
spirits as part of the vavy rations, and providing 
tor the construction of a magnetic clock at the 
National Observatory, under the superintendence 
of Dr. Locke, were passed, and alter the consi- 
deration of other amendments the Committee 
ruse and reported progi ess. | 

Friday, February 2, 1849. 

In Senave.—Mr. Mangum, of North Carolina, 
appeared in his seal inis mourning. 

The Tariff.— Mr. Cameron, of Pa. presented 
166 petitious signed by vearly 5000 citizens ol 
the State of Pennsylvania, asking such au in- 
crease of duties on foreign importe as will afford 
protection to the dumestic industry of the Coun- 
try; which were referred tothe Cowmitiee on 
Finanee. 

ln rising to present them Mr. Cameron said : 
Mr. President, L have a number of peutivns trom 
citizens of Pennsylvania in reference to the ta- 
rif, all of which represent the distress „ bich 
exisis in Pennsylvania, ia the mining and wanuy- 
facturing districts. ‘Tuose disiresses | know iy- 
sell to exist, and l am exceedingly desirous that 
some early measure of reliel should be adopted. 

On this subject I have received a variety of 
letters from gentlemen residing lu my State. Oue 
geniieman writes to me that he is suprised that 
ine present Senate has not already done some- 
thing lot the relief of this distress. Another 
genliemen wriles to me and charges we wilh nul 
having presented a sufficient nuapver ul petitions ; 
aod another “ lears tun: [Share vol exerted wy 
seif sufficiently to procure the desired rebel.” 
To these, and all other gentlemen who have 
written lo me un this subject, 1 beg lo say that 
all bills which contew plate à change of tue re- 
venue laws must, by the Constitution, originate 
in the House of Representatives; aud that the 
moment a bill comes here whicn shall give us 
the much needed relief, or that shall ouly par- 
tially reheve our manufacturers and miners, 11 
shail have my cordial aud active suppurt. Ou 
ihe necessily vf protection to the great interests 
of Venasyivauia my mind has wodergune no 
change. 

Tue development of our manufactures and our 
mines, with tue market their products have fur- 
wished to our farmers, has given our great State 
ibe high position it holde lu the Unia., They 
have hiled our mountains aud our valleys will 
aD industrious and happy peuple, and lucy will, 
if pruperly encouraged, every year. add to our 
wealth and our happiness. We were told las 


ee —— — 


fali that when the election was over, if the Whig 


party should succeed, a change should take place, 
and we should get back the teriffof 42. Well, 
there is a majority in the other House—where a 
teriff bill only can originate—of that party ; and, 
altt-ough the session has two of the three months 
allotted to it already consumed, no bill has come 
here which hints at a change ih the system. I 
desire to make no charges of neglect, but to say 
‘that I shall be most happy to co-operate with 
them in ‘modifying the tariff of 46 as soon as 
they give me the opportunity. I shall go with 
them as far as any gentleman here to give pro- 
per protection‘to sil the great interests of the 
country, but l cannot do so until a bill comes 
from the House uf Representatives. 

Rai'road to the Pucifie.—Mr. Benton gave no- 
lice of his intention to introduce on Monday 
next a bill providing for the location and top- 
struction of a national central railroad from San 
Francisco, on the Pacific, to St. Louis on the 
Misssissippi, with a branch to the Columbia 
River, in Oregon. 

Michigan Aati- Slavery Resolutions—Me Per- 
geraid presented the resolutions of the Michigan 
Legislature against the extension of slavery to 
the new territories. 

Mr. Cameron, of Pennsylvania, moved to re- 
call from the House the resolution previously 
udopted by the Senate, extending the time of re- 
ceiving the proposals for the public printing for 
the next Congress. The motion prevailing, the 
resolulion was brought beck from the House, and 
OB motion reconsidered. A communication from 


tie public printer was then laid before the Se- 


nate and read, replying to the complaints which 
had been made agains’ the manner in which the 
public printing had been done. After a full and 
animated discussion of the subject by Messrs. 
Pearce, of Maryland, Camerdn of Pa., and others, 
{he resolution was amended by substituting the 
14th ol February, for the lst of March, and 
adopted. F 

Mr. Mason introduced a resolution authorizing 
the Secretary of War- to provide persons intend 
ing to emigrate to Calilornia, Oregon or New 
Mexico, with arins and ammunition lor their pro- 
tection and Ceferce, on payment of the original 
cost of the same. Referred to the Commitiee va 
Miltary Atlairs. l 

Reduction of Postage: — On motion of Mr. Niles, 
the Senate resumed the consideration of the 
Postage Bill, the question immediately under 
consideration being Mr. Cameron's motion te 
amend, so as to allow newspapers not weighing 
more than one and a hall ouuces to circulate free 


within a circle of thirty miles from tbe office of © 


publication. 

Mr. Cameron modified his amendment by stake 
ing oul one-aud-hall ounces, 30 as io wake Ii ap- 
plicable lo all newspapers. 

Mr. Miles uddresseu the Senate at length in 
reply to the speech of Mr. Alien on the same 
subject, and in a defence generally of the bill as 
reported. 

He referred particularly to Mr. Allen's re- 
marks, iu condensation of the mail-war-steamer 
system, and ex pressed his surprise that he whose 
vuice had been first lor wur“ was among the 
first tu back out. $ 

The Sevate adjourned until Monday. 


House or Representatives.—The House of 
Representatives was engaged lor the entire day 
on the private calendar. 

During the session, a message was received 
from the Senate, asking that the joint resolution 
respecting the public printiog migut be sent back 
lor the purpose of uudergoing a modification. 
The request was acceded to, the Speaker teme 
porarily resuming the Chair lor that purpose. 


Salurday, February 3, 1849. 
The Senate did not sit to-day. 


è 
House or Rayaesentatives.—Mr. Stephens 
rose aud asked the unanimous consent of tue 
House to introduce a resulution calling (he said 
lor important iuiormation. He asked tal it D 
read ; and it was read, as follows: | 


Resolved. That the President of the United States 


be requested to furnish this House with a correct 
copy vt the original treaty of Guadalupe Hidalgo, 
eutered into on tbe 2d day of February, 1648, by 
Nicholas P. Trist, on the part of the United Sus 
and Luis G. Cuevas, Barnado Cuuto, and Migzue 
Atnstain, on the part of the Repuolic of Mexico; 
und partuculariy thuse articles in said orginal treaty 
whicn were stricken Outer amended by ihe Senate 
of the United States: 

Resolved, | further, That the President be requests 


ities — . — —— ee 


— 


e 


dence in the Department of State of an agreement 
and assurance made by our Commissioners with the 
Mexican Government, before the ratification by said 

vernment of said amendments, substantially in 
the following words, to wit: 


“PROTOCOL 


Of the conference previous to the ratification and 
exchange of the treaty of peace between Ambrose 
_ Sevier and Nathan Clifford, commissioned as 
Ministers Plenipo'entiary on the part of the United 
States af America, and Don Lnis de la Rosa. Minis- 
ter ef Foreign and Internal Affairs of the Mexican 
Republic. 
In the city of Queretaro, on the 26th of the month 
of May, 1848. at a conference between their Excel - 
neies Nathan Clifford and Ambrose H. Sevier, 
Coin missioners of the United States of America, 
with full powers from their Government to make to 
the Mexican Republic suitable explanation in regard 
to the amendments which the Senate and Govern 
ment of the said United States have made in the 
treaty of peace, triendship, limits, and definitive set- 
tlement_beiween the two republics, signed in the 
city of Guadalupe Hidalgo on the 2d day uf Februa- 
ry of the present year, and his Excellency Don Luis 
de la Rusa, Minister of Foreiga Aflairs cf the Re- 
public of Mexico, it was agreed. afler adequate con- 
versallon respecting the changes alluded to, to re- 
cord in the present protocol the following explana- 
tions, which their aforesaid Excellencies the Com- 
missioners gave in the name of their Government, 
and in fulfilment of the commission conferred upon 
them near the Moxican Republic: 
_ “isu The American Government, by suppress 
ing the ninth article of the treaty ul Guadalupe und 
aubstituting the third article of the treaty of L--uisiana 
did not intend to diminish in any way what was 
oy ate upon by the aſoresnid articlo ninth in favor 
of the inhabitants of the territories ceded by Mexico. 
T's understanding is, that all of that agreement is 
contained in the third article of the treaty of Louisi 
ena. In consequence, all the privileges and guaran- 
ace, civil, pulitical, and religioas, which would have 
een porsessed by the inhabitante of the eeded ter- 
mones, if ine ninth article of the treaty had been 
„ will be enjoyed by them, without any diſ- 
ference, under the article which has been substi- 
“2d. The American Goverment, by suppressing 
the tenth ariicle of the treaty of Guadalupe, did nut. 
in any way, intend to annul the grants of land made 
Mexico in the ceded territories. These grants, 


. Hotwithstanding the suppression of this article of the 


treaty, preserve the legal value which they may pos- 
sess, aud the granteee may cause their leguinate 
arg to be ed before the American tabu- 


Conformably to the law of the United States, 
degitimate titles to every description of property, per- 
sonal and real, existing in the ceded territories, are 
those which are legitimate tiles undér the Mexican 
law in California aud New Mexico, up to the 13th 
1 1846, and in Texas up te the 2d of March, 


“3d. The Government of the United States, by 
suppresaing the concluding paragraph of article 
prei uf the treaty, did nut intend to deprive.the 
Mexican Republic of the free and unresirained la- 
cally of ceding. conveying, or transferri: g at any 
time (as it may judge best) the sum of twelve mib. 
lions of dollars, which the same Goverument of the 
United States is to deliver in the place designated 
by the amended article. l , 

And these explanations having been accepted 
bv iho Minister of Foreign Atiairs of the Mexican 
KRepub.ic. he declared in the name of his Guvern- 
Mentthat, with the understanding conveyed by them, 
the same Government would proceed to ratity the 
‘treaty of Guadalupe, as modified by the Senate aud 
Government of the United States. 

In tesumony of which, their Excellencies. the 
aforesaid Commissioners, and the Minister, have 
signed and sealed, in quintuplicate, the present pro- 


tovul. 

- “NATHAN CLIFFORD, Iss.) 

„ AMBROSE H. SEVIER, IL. s! 

i “LUIS DE LA ROSA.” IL. s] 

And be it farthér resolved, That if such paper is in 
the Department uf State, the President be requested 
to Inlorin this House whother said Commissioners, 
or Plenipoientiaries, were empowered tu make said 
éxplanatious and give suid guaranties, and by what 
authority they were su empowered; and whether 
the said protocol has been submitted to the conside- 
ration of the Senate of the United States, and been 
sanctioned by a constitutional majority of that body. 
be it further resolved, That the President in- 
forma ihis House whether he wae aware of the exist 
ence of such protocol at the time of his proclamation 
ef the final exchange of ratificatiuns of aid weaty. on 
the 4th day of July, 1848. 


Mr. Houston, of Alabama, having objected to 
the F of thé resolution it was passed 
ovet. 

` Michigan Anti-slavery Resolutions.—Mr. Stuart, 
óf Michigan, presented the resolutions of the 
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ed to inform this House whether there ia any evi - Legislature of that State in opposition to the in- 


troduction of slavery into any of the territoriés 
of the United States now or hereafter to be ac- 
quired; which were read, laid on the table, and 
ordered to be printed. . 

The House adopted a resolution granfing to 
Mr. Sibley, representative {rom Wisconsin Terri- 
tory, the same books and public documents which 
had been voted to other members. 

Mr. Tompkins, of Miss., presented a remon- 
strance from a person dy the name of l'yichlyn, 
(probably an Indian Chief,) against the bill now 
pending, which proposes to unite ot) the Indian 
tribes in our Western Territories under one Go- 


‘vernment. The paper was laid on the table and 


ordered to be priuled. 
Monday, Feb uary 5, 1849. 


In Senate.—A resolution, substantially the 
same as (hat offered in the House of Represen- 
tatives by Mr. Stephens, calling upon the Presi- 
dent to lay before ine Senate, in open or execu- 
live session, at his discretion, any instructions 
River lo Messrs. Sevier and Clifford, Ministers 

lenipotentiary to the Mexican Republic, in re- 
gard to the treaty of peace with that Republic— 
any protocol or paper signed by said ministers— 
and all communications between said Ministers 
and the Government of the United States, in 
regard to the amendments of the Senate lo said 
Treaty, was presented by Mr. Mangum, | 

Which after a brief conversation, was laid 
over. 

Virginia Resolutions in regard to Slavery.—Mr. 
Hunter presented a series of resolutions adopted 
by the General Assembly of Virginia, reafficm- 
lng the resolutions of the same body in 1847, in 
regard to the principles involved in the Wilwot 
proviso, and also in regard ta the extension of 
slavery to the territories, and to the restriction 
of slavery or the slave trade io the District of 
Columbia. 

After some remarks from Mr. Hunter in re- 
ference to the course which Virginia would be 
culled upon to adopt in case Congress passed the 
Wilmot proviso, or interfered with slavery in the 
District, the resolutions were laid ou the table 
and ordered to be printed. 


Votes for President and Vice President.—Mr. 
Clayton, from the Joint Committee appointed for 
thal purpose, reported a resolution recommending 
that the two Houses of Congress meat in conven- 
tion on the 14th inst., for the purpose of counting 
the electoral votes of the late Presidential elec- 
lion. Which was adopted. 

Mr. Clayton was appointed the teller on the 
part of the Senate. N 


Reduction of Postage— The bill to reduce the 
rates of postage being under consideration, Mr. 
Allen made reply le the remarks of Mr. Wiles, 
of the 2u inst., to which Mr. Niles responded. 
The remarks of Mr. Allen were principally di- 
rected to an Opposition tu the system of cuptracts 
with Ocean Mail Steamers, on the ground that 
the aid of the Government should not be lent to 
build up monopolies, and that it infracts that 
clause of the Constitution which declares that 
no preference shall be given by any regulation 
of commerce or revenue to the puris of one 
State over those of another,” by making a dis- 
crimination in favor of the port of New York, m 
three pertiéulars—the line to Bremen, the line 
to Liverpool, and the line to New Orleang. 

Mr. Allen charged Mr. Males with having voted 
to waste the public money on ocean mail routes, 
and then having voted to collect it through the 
instrumentality of high tariffs. He charged Mr. 
N. also with having viclentiy assailed the Demo- 
cratic party in the debate of 1846, and trying to 
bring it into disrepule, and with a bitterness and 
venom tiat no man who called himseif a whig, 
on that side of the chamber, was ever beard tu 
employ against the Democratic party. — 

Mr. Pearce of Marylaud, next expressed his 
views upon ine subject. He was oppused to the 
free trausinission of newspapers. t'he interests 
of the people would not be advanced by ii. Ile 
was in favor of a low and uniform rate of postage 
lor newspapers instead of an entirely free traus- 
mission. ; 

Mr. Dickinson of New York, and Mr. Westcolt 
of Florida, briefly addressed (ne Senate on the 
subject—the former in favor of, aud the latter in 
opposition lo the pending amendment of Mr. 
Cameron, which provided tor the free circulation 
of alt newspapers fora distance of thicty miles 
from the office of publicallon. l 

' After which the Senate adjourned, 
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House or Represenrarives.—-Treaty with 
Mexico — Mr. Stephens of Georgia, on motion, 
obtained the unanimous consent of the House to 
offer the resolutions’ attempted to be introduced 
on the 3rd inst., respecting the supposed Protosol 
to the late treaty with Mexico. The Clerk hav 
ing read them. 

Mr. len north of Illinois, called for the yeas 
and nays on the suspension of the rules, in order 
to act upon the resolutions—which were ordered 
with the following result 8 i 

Yeas, 181; nays, 3. : 

The resolutions being now before the House. 

Mr. Stephens proceeded to explain and illus- 
trate the merits of the question, in an earnest and 
elegant speech. He rend the resolutions hitherto 
passed by the House, calling on the President for 
a copy of his instructions to the treaty commis 
sioners, Messrs. Sevier and Clifford, and ſor a cor 
rect copy of the late treaty with Mexico, and 
also read the President's reply to the same, stat- 
ing that it would be incompatible with the public 
interests to furnish the information called for. 
He said it-was nis sincere belief that the Protecol 
to which he had referred in his resolutions, did, 
exist, andif his present effort to call it forth from, 
its hiding-place proved ineffectual, he should then 
move the appointment of a select committee, 
with power io send for persons and papers. He 
reviewed several passages of the ireaty which 
had been stricken out or altered by the United 
States Senate, aud showed thal they were not 
what the Protocol represented them tobe. How, 
he asked, did the President or his agents dare. io 
impose this fraud upon the Mexican government? 

Mr. Houston, of Alabama, replied to Mr. 
Stephene, remarking that by the time tha. gentle- 
man from Georgia should have examived the 
papers received under his call. he would be satis- 
fied that bis speech was entirely premature, and 
did great injustice to the President of the United 
Statee. He relerred to the letter of instructions 
of the Secretary of Slate, and said that the tenor 
of that and the Protocol Was the same. He re- 
ferred to the Commusstunec’s leder of the 25th 
Muy, stating that the treaty was then ralificd, 
whervas Ibis Protocol was dated on the 26ih. 

Mr. Amun iben read à leiter from tae Com- 
missioners, dated fuur days sudsequentiy, which 
stated the ratification of exchanges io have been 
made on thal day. 

- Mr. Hanston tuen proposed an a neniment to 
the resolution, by inserting “al not incompatible 
with the public interests.” . . 

Mr. Stephens would not agree to accept the 
modificatiun, as the President on a former occa- 
sion had retused to give the information, and the 
Senate had known notbing of this Protocol. He 
would now tell him and tis friends here, aud the 
country, that if be dues refuse now, he Will move 
for the appointment of a Committee of Inquiry, 
with power to send for persons and papers. 

Mr. Houston said the President could not ba 
intimidated into compliance. 

Alt. Schenek fullowed in a speech of cansider- 
able length, principally laying down the history 
of the treaty, l'he course of the Executive, 
had been deceptive in this watter, but it was not 
the only instance. We had the case of the Exe< 
cutive waguig war, while Congress was in ses- 
sion, without referring the question to them. 
We had had the case of the Preaideot of the 
United States swearing iu a whole country at 
once, and making thew citizens without the 
constitutional forms; creating an independent 
civil government witnin the acknowledged limiis 
of the sovereign State of Texas; and then ta- 
king some of their citizens and hanging them for 
treason. We had had the case of his establish- 
ing revenue laws over the ports of Mexico, and 
collecting and disbursing money which ue ver 
came inte the Treasury of the United States, 
The question, said Mr. S., should now be settled, 
whether the President might regularly assume 
to be the whole government, of remain au inte- 
gral part, and because Loe inquiry iavolved these 
ccusiderations, he was in la vor of it. 

Some further remarks were made by Messrs. 
Meade, Boyd, Houston, and Burt, when the ques- 
tion was taken un ine amendment of Mr. Hous- 
ton—io effect, that the President need not re- 
spond to the call if he should deem it incowpatic 
ble with the public interests. Which was re- 
jected by a vote of yeas 84, nays 96. F 

The question then recurred uo the adoption of 
the origival resolution, alter being mouitied so 
as to embrace the request tothe President to 
communicate also a copy of the (instructions of 
the Government to the Commissioners, Messrs. 
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‘Sevier and Clifford, together with such otber 
correspondence as appertains to said treaty.— 
and it was passed by a vote of ycas 146, nays 33 

Statue of Washington. A resolution was pass- 
ed on motion of Mr. Meade, of Va., directing the 
Committee on Expenditures to inquire into the 
expediency of having an American copy. in 
American marble, of the statue of Washington, 
in the Capitol of Virginia, taken, and placed in 
the rotunda of the Capitol at Washington, and to 
report by bill or otherwise. 

The House then adjourned. 


Tuesday, February B, 1849. 
In Senate.—South Carolina Resolulions.— Mr. 
Buller presented the resolutions of the Legislature 
of South Carolina on the subject of Slavery, the 


Wilmot proviso, and Northern agitation, accom- 


panying the presentation with some remarks in 
reference to the course which that State would 
be bound to pursue in oase this threatened policy 
in regard to the rights of the slaveholding States 
be carried out. He said he had made no threat— 
he would make no threat—he had no such dispo- 
sition, but if South Carolina should be placed in 
such situation, there can be no doubt but that she 
would enforce that resolution. 
‘The resolutions were ordered to be printed. 


Diplomatic Pledges to Mexico.—The resolution 
of Mr. Mangum, offered yesterday, respecting the 
siledged Protocol to the late treaty with Mexico, 
was then taken up, and after a few remarks {com 
Me. King, in favor of its immediate adoption, it 
wos passed without a dissenting voice. 

Panama Railroad.—Mr. Underwood opposed the 
bill. He was averse to the principle of granting 
monopolies to companies, and preterred that the 
Government should take an interest in the eon- 
struction of the ruad. The terms of the grant 
were too liberal. The road would be one of the 
most profitable in the’ world, and would make 
millionaires of the cuntractors, by allowing them 
the control of the business and travel across the 
[sth mus. 5 

ut. Foole rose to offer an amendment for the 
construction of a road across the Isthmus of Te- 
huantepec, based on a memorial which he held 
in his hand, which he asked the reading of. 

The memorial of Peter A. Hargous, of New 
York, and others interested with him, represent- 
ing that they were vested with full power aud 
authority from the Mexican Republic, under the 
Most solemn guarantees from that Republic, to 
open a communication between the Gull of Mex- 
ico and the Pacific Ocean, across the isthmus ol 
Tehuantepec, was, then read; which together 
with the amendment offered, giving the option to 
the Secretary of the Navy to contract with one 
or the other of tbe parties, if a contract should 
be made, was ordered io de printed. 

i e. Dayton then rose sod addressed the Senate 
in support of the bill. He commented with el- 
fect vu the many disadvantages which attach tu 
the ‘Tehuantepec route, 

Mr. Webster replied to the arguments which 
had been urged against the b. Il, and made a cal 
culation, showing thal the profits of the road 
would wot ve bo exorbitant as had been eatiaa- 
bed. 1 

Me. Clark moved a postponement of the further 
- eonsideration of the bili until lu-worruw, which 
wus agreed to. | 


Howsz or REPRESENTATIVES. — Patent Medi- 
cines.—Mr. Edwards, by leave, from the Commit- 
tee un the subdjectol adulterated drugs aud medi- 
eines, reported u bill to prevent the patenting of 
Medicines; which was read, and ordered io be 
printed. 

Naval Appropriation.—The Committee of the 
Whole had under consideration the bill making 
appropriations for the support of tbe Naval Ser- 
vice lor the year ending 30th June, 1850. 

Mr. Vinton, from the Committee of Ways and 
Means, submitted an amendment to the purport 
that a purser be sent as a Government agent to 
he nayal station in California, wilh the same pay 
as if serving on board a United States frigate. 
Upon this proposition, an interesting debate 
sprung up, in which Messrs. Vinton, Bowlin, King, 
Schenck, Toombs, Burt, and Fieklin patticipateu, 
when the amendment was at length adopted. 

After several other amendments were offered 
and discussed, the Commiltee ruse and reported 
the bill as amended. 

The previous question was then called and the 
House proccedeu to vole on the several’ amend- 
ments. l 


and other officers of the Senate. 
over under the rule. 


Mr. Rockwell's amendment abolishing the spirit 


rations, and substituting in lieu thereof the sum 
of four cents each, was taken by tellers and lost 
—yeas 52 nays 71. i 


he other amendments reported by the Gom- 


mittee were then adopted, and the bill was or- 
dered to be engrossed ; and being engrossed, was 
read a third time and passed. 


Mr. Schenck thereupon moved a reconsideration 


of the vote by which the title of the bill was 
passed, and pending the reconsideratiun, the 
House adjourned. * 


Wednesday, Febrnary 7, 1849 
In Senate.—Nuaval Appropriation Bill.— This 


bill was received from the House, read twice and 
referred to Committee on Finance. 


Senator from JWisconsin.—The credentials of 


Mr. Walker, Senatur elect from the State of 
Wisconsin, from the 4th of March next, was pre- 
sented. 


River and Harbor Bill.—Mr. Dix, from the Com- 


mittee on Commerce, reported the River dnd 
Harbor Bill, passed by the House with amend- 
ments. 
tinuing works existing or already commenced, 
were retained, and all appropriations for new 
works were stricken oul and reported in separate 
bills, framed and recommended by the Senate 
Committee. Mr. Dix read a report trom the 
Committee, explaining the views entertained by 


All the appropriations in the bill for con- 


them, and explaining the reasons for tue course 
they have deemed proper to adopt. The report 


aud the several bills were ordered to be printed. | 


Repeal of the 49th Rule.—ir. Benton uffered a 


resolution to repeal the rule which now prescribes 


the time and macner of choosing the Secretary 
The same lies 


Ceding the Public Lands to the States.—Mr. Wal- 


ker presented a resolution to inquire into the ex- 


pediency ol ceding the public lands to the States 
io which they lie, under cerlaio restrictions, 
which also lies over. 

A resolution was submitted to the effect that 
the Senate should in future meet at 11 o'clock. 
Laid on the table. 


Central National Road.—Mr, Benton, from the 
Committee on Military Affairs, tntroduced a bill 
providiug for the location and construction of a 
Central National road from St. Louis io San Fran- 
cisco, with a branch to the Columbia river. He 
advucated tbe measure al great length, pointing 
out the advautages as well as the necessity fur 
such a road. ‘Ihe bill was read and referred. 

Appropriation Bills— The Senate then touk up 
and passed the Pension Appropriation Bull aud 
the bill providing for the Military Academy at 
West Point. : ata: 


Hoose or Representatives — Joint Conven- 
tion for counting the Electoral Votes.— Tho Juimt 
resolution irom the Scuate respecting the meet- 
iag of both Houses fur the purpose of counting 
the electoral votes, was agreed 10. 


Navy Appropriation Bill.— Mr. Schenck moved 
to buy upou the table tue motion offered by him 
yesterday, to alter the title ot the Navy bill. 
Agreed tu, and the. bill was sent to the Senate 
lor cencurrence. 


Western Judicial Distiict of Louisiana.—The 
Judiciary Committees reported the Senate bill 
lor the establishwent of the Judicial District of 
Western Louisiana, with an amendment provi- 
ding that the Judge should not be appointed un- 
til une 15th of March next. 

Mr. Morse warmly advocated the passage of 
the bill, und iufurmed the House how necessary 
it was lor the Court to be established at the 
time specified. He begged the * Democracy? 
not to resort to any elralegem to deleas the bill, 
because the Judiciary Committee had repoited 
an amendment, relieving Mr. Polk trom and de- 
volving upon General Taylor the appointineni 
of the Judge of the Court. ö 

Mr. Kaufman made a very animated speech 
against the amendment, as a Whig measure to 
slight the present President, and transfer to his 
successur a litile patronage. He was anxious 
for the bill to pass, but he never would vole lor 
it wilh that amendment attached. 

Mr. Hall, of New York, a member of the Ju- 
diciary Committee, deleaded the action of the 
Committee in the matier. 

Mr. Caleb B. Smith spoke ably and eloquently 
in lavor of the committee's amendment. He 
said it was right and proper, and according 


to precedent, that the time fur the Court to 


commence its session should be fixed in the 
bill, and as said Court could not possibly com- 
mence its operations until after the present Ad- 


ministration would be out of power, he deeme 


ed it eminently just and right that the Judge 
should be sppointed by the President, who will 


then occupy the Executive chair, and not by the 
present Executive who will then be out of power. 
As to the charge that it is a Whig manœuvre, to 
take a little patronage from Mr. Polk and give it 
to General Taylor, he referred gentlemen to the 
time when that eminent statesman, John J. Crit- 
tenden, was nominated fora Judgeship on the 
Supreme Bench of the United States Court, by 
President Adams, on the eve of his going out of 
power, and when the opposition io the Senate 
taid that admirable nomination on the table, ard 
thereby transferred the patronage from the out- 
going to the incoming President! There was an 
act fit for censure and condemnation! But the 
party that committed the deed, found no words 
to condemn it; bul now was full of denuncia- 
tions of all acts on the part of the Whig party, 
which bore the remotest resemblance to such an 
act! Mr. Smith spoke of Mr. Crittenden’s emi- 
nent fitness for the high station to which he was 
nominated in earnest terms of praise. = 
Mr. Stanton followed in opposition to the 
amendment. He said the amendment proposed 
was not one of very greal importance, and was 
rail er a matter of taste than principle. It was 
however the establishment of a precedent, which 
would enable another Congress to suspend their 
action for any length of time, in order to secure 
the same patronage. Ii was ia effect shaping 
the measures of a Congress to an anticipated 
change of Administration. He did not object 
so much to this particular instance as to the dis- 
astrous, ruinous principle it involved, which was 
to be condemned as injurious in every sen-e, and 
in every part of its operation. If the Senate 
acted wrongly in the instance refcrred lo by the: 
gentioman trum loliena, il was no reason why 
they should new suspend the operation of laws 
to secure to themselves the spoils. It seemed 


to him that gentlemen, on the other side, for 


‘taste, for modesty, whether real or feigned, 
which ought to be exhibited by them al the mo- 
ment of victory, should not press this amende 
ment now. i 


Pending further action on this subject, the ` 


House proceeded to the-consideration of the bill 
making appropiiations tor certain fortiBcations. 
Mr. Preston, of Virginia, took the Hoor and 
made a very able and eloquent speech, in ad vo- 
cacy Of a bill which he desired to offer, as a com- 
promise substitute for the California Territorial 
Bill. He spuke for un hour, aud held the House 
in profound attention throughout. lt was a pow- 
erlul appeal to all sections and parties to rally 
to the settlement of the great and momentous 
territorial question, iu a spirit that would do ho- 


nor to the descendants of those noble patriote ` 


who achieved for us the freedom we enjoy. 
Some passages in his speech were very beauttiul 
iu sentiment and illustration, and called lorth 
many commendations. 

Me. Brown, of Pennsylvania, followed in @ 
continuation of bis former spech upon the sia- 
very question. When he had concluded, the 
cummstee rose, Mr. Hilliard having obtained 
the floor for to-morrow. . Adjourned. 
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PROCEEDINGS OF A CONVENTION OF. 
SOUTHERN MEMBERS OF CONGRESS. 


The resolutions of Mr. Bayly, of Virginia, re 
ferred to in the proceedings of tne first. meeting 
held on the 23rd December last, and the addre as 
of Mr. Berrien, reported by Mr. King, of Ala., 
and rejected by the general meeting on the 22nd 
January—will conclude our publication under this 
head. | 


RESOLUTIONS OF FERED BY MR. BAYLY. 


The President haviog taken the chair, Mr. 
Buy iy, of Virginia, presented the following pre- 
ambie and resolutions ; 

Resolved, That this meeting, composed of a 
portion of the Senators and Representatives 
irom the slavebolding States, in the Congress of 
the United States, duth uuequitocally express u 
firm determination to Malutain aud delend' tha 
Constitution of the United States_against every 
aggression, and that they will support the go- 
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vernment of the U 
warranted by that instrument. | 


tachment to the union of the St 
toils ob i 

by the Constitution of the 
-pistory of its formation, t 


end it is their 
every infraction O 
stitute tbe only basis 
faithful observance o 
existence and the blessings O 


selves and their posterity. 
United States 28 


United States, W 
of them ; and all powers 


ment, reserved to the States respec 
the people. 


right of property 0 slay 
the District of 
United States, or an) other 
to probibit the transier of slaves 
to another, 
over the ſoreigo & 


hausted. 
ress designed to impair m 


or destroy We right of property 
of the places aluresaid, or to p 
fer ef slaves from one part of th 


to another, wou 
violation of the Constitution o 


and inconsistent 
anties, without which it could ne 


adopted. 


gress ol 
terfere with the subj 


| scuted in the spirit of patriotit an. 
. {In the moment of apprehended peril, it es 
eX. 


e to ascertain the nature ani 


tent of the danger which threatens US, with . 
to call into action our means 


of defence. If the body politic is affiioted bF 
its character can 


That they most solemnly de 


and harmony of the 
logy for doing 30: our justi 
in the motive which Induces 
the object which it seeks to accomplish. 
is of that union; because s | motive 18, tu preserve in its original 
mem can alone secure its | and vigor the fraternal feeling which animated 
f liberty to them- our fathers-—that prompted them to ‘ordain and 
tution, which, uniting us 2° one | to the fact of the existence ° 
people, has enabled us to advance with a rapid. ral States of the confederacy, had 
imited by the plain | ty unexampled in the history of man 10 our pre d its character, and were aware of the 
stitution of th minent rank among the nations of the hose Sistes to continue the 
hich is the only legitimate soure : use of slave labor, in ine new position which 
not delegated by it jh, Í i '| they were about to assume as members of the 
ioti i i i í federal Union. The framers 6f the Constitution 
: i were thoroughly advised of the resolve of the 
le of those States to enter into no compact 


lled your attention to the origin af 


Wo have ca 
ep in mind 


edge their individual honor; 
ir duly to walch over and oppose 


eonsidere 
determination of t 


the General Government nor prohibited 
Siates are, by the express terms of that instru- 5 F 5 
i i t et animosities 6 
tively, or to | 5 ing, and to ag do n e | which would jeopard this their peculiar interest, 
of the existence of sla- 


ly to individual and to national prosperity- 
make no sectional appeal. o address our: . h : 
to an inequality with their cor 


cred by the Consti- 3 
hole American people, as to , 
est States. otwithetanding this, t 


That no authority is confe 
ess | selves to the w 


tution of the United States, upon the Congr „ 
of the United States, to impair of destroy the | those who have a common and un equal inter 
es either in the States, in preserving and perpetuating the friendly rela: was introduced into the convention, 
vel ween the different one of its greatest diGiculties in framing the Con- 
stitution. After many efforts it was overcome 


c the | tions which nape subsist 


States of the Union. Ic our x 
P i nt, which provided, in substance 


1. That representatives and direct taxes shal 
be apportioned among the States, according to 

their respective numbers, and that in ascertalg = 
ing the namber of each, five slaves shall be esti- 


mated as threes. 5 
zur into States where sla- 


right thus to pre- 


Columbia, the Terrnories O 
tioned, We 


except in the power delegates to | 


lave trade, which has been ex- fer with their fellows on 


cern. Jt it be asked why has the present mo- 
ent been chosen for this address, when (as ìt 
in slaves, in any is said) no decisive measure has beeu perfected, 

rohibit the trans- the answer is, that the moment most propitious . 
e United States | t0 conciliation, 18 that which precedes, not that 


id be a palpable and dangerous action on the subject in 


That any act of Cong 


tion of such State; but shall be 
to whom their labor or ser- 


vice ie due; ae: 
3. Thet Congress shall not prohibit the impor. 
tation of slaves before the year 1803, but a tex 
of ten dollars may be imposed on each ove im- 
ported ; `~ a 
4. That no capitation of direct tax shall be 
ortion to federal numbers; and, 

mendment of the Constitution, 
which may be made prior to 1808, shall affect 
the last preceding provision, or that relating to 
the importation of slaves. — ae eae 

. Sosatisfactory were these provisions to the 
framers of the Constitution, that the second, re- 
ine delivery of fugitive slaves, was 


controversy. II again, 
qualifications for 
gaged, it seems obvious to reply 


lunged attendance at the seat o 
duties demand, and the part 


ake in the admmis- 
Aration of public attairs, necessarily make us fa- 
miliar with the course of political events. But 
we invoke no ald from official station. We do 
1 address you in our representative cheracter. 
Amel icun lreemen, and ask 
spirit iu whica we address 


‘nat the favor the late efforts made in the Con- 
he United States and elsewhere to in- 
ect of domestic slavery in 


the District of Culumbia and the Territories of 
fer of slaves be- 


the United States, and the trans 

tween different sections of the Union, have met ne 

with from a large poriion of ‘the non-slavehold- We speak tu you as 

ing States and tbeir representatives, 1 of the to be heard in the 

most dangereus character, aud, if those efforts Jou i 

are persisted in, must inevitably lead to a disso- The subject to which we would call your at- 
tho controversy unhappily existing 


Jution of the Union of these States: tention, 13 i 
That in view of the rapid strides with which between portions of our jellow-cilizens 10 tbe 
in two great sections of the Union, resulting frou 


those efforts have progresse 0 
spite of argumen l nion, concerning 
we cannot be insensible to tbe mischief that 13 ation which exists between the European 
impending, Or of the necessity of more effectual 
interposition, for the purpose of arresting the 


laid hut in prop 


e time from 1800 to 1808 
and even that was 


sustained by the votes of New Hampshire, Mas- 


tion. We invite your attention. zachuselis, and Connecticut 
evil and maintaining the ri ht of the citizens of tive of this con eae SIN, 
the slaveholding Soan j and to that series ol ‘measures to which it has These prore Se of the Constitution affect the 
Thata fundamental principle of the Union, is , which by a large portion of the Ame- n 9 e g ine DN whieh wee 
lity of rights among the States Ticun people are deemed injuriou e g eer o formed, an 1 a specific provi- 
"whicb compose it; that, in legislauing relative to | Tests ol the South, aggressive upon their rights, 5 ae erg T5 ad eer 5 be bay aan 
the common property of all, to ius pose conditions andalike inconsistent with ti moat exposed. ey go further’ °y recog? 
and restrictions, in the enjoyment of it, upon the aud purpose of our constitutivpal compact. This 
citizens uf some of thew which is not imposed controversy had its ore at an ea 
upon the citizens ot others, would plvce the | our history. lt oegan shortly after the ackoow- 
former in a condition of inequality, inferiority ledgemeny of our independence, and has pro- 
and degradation, incomp.tible with that essen- fnereased, until it has arrayed in op- 
tial principle of the Union. 3 ious of the Americun 
That\the passage of u law by Congress probibi- peuple, and that On a subject which is, as to 
ling the RL ns of avy of t j- | one, an opwion, & 8e 
ding, with such property as uon of poliueal power m th 
ritories of the United Siates acquired ina we j while to the other, it is conlessedly, of all 
waged with the common b subjects ol policy, the most vital. Ín its progress 
all, would ve to impose such conditions and re- n uus given rise toa series of measures, which 
„ strictions to which it would be im possible for have been more receutly multiplied with a de- 
ireemen, with honor, io bvubmii. t manifests the determined 
That in all cases ol the character of the one purpose and extraordinery acuvny ol those with 
in uestion, threatening the rights of the States | Whom they originale. “Shese measures are all 
‘and their citizens, tending to the same result. If carried into 6x6- | |, räing to thei 43 
Congress have exhausted their power of rosis- in effect would be 10 Deut pl ca a 9 8 oe spirit. How 
tance in vain, it is for the States whose people f ditti- aie 53 cage d de ecared, 1s ie 5 
- ere aggrieved to propose the mode aod measure cult to estimate, on the Southero States of ithe 90 a answer’ s enunciation the oot 
ol redress. But as we, | Cuntederacy; to unsettle the political relations uctof any 5 jour . It is a 
the theatre of action, see (he extent of between the several united States, as these were erat events leer we offer to your 
er, and feel it our duty to communicate it to adjusted by the Constitution 5 to destroy the fra- ree jeration, bY ine perusal of which ovr. fel- 
o | vernal feenug which pow unttes US more firmly 5 A e of the Union 
man the paper baude of that instrument ; and tbey may dwell, may ecide for thomselves the 
uestion of its observance or violation. 


our constituents; thereiore 
Resolved further, ‘That a committee of one necessarily, iherelore of auturd the peace sat 
barmony oi the Union. : pe For thirty years after the adoption of the con- 


from each slavebolding State be appointed, to 
draw an address to the people of those States, stitution these provisions were so far respec 
setting forth the progress of the evil which in our Our purpose in making the statement which | as to give 00 serious cause of complaint to a0J- 
opinion threatens them, i: i is not to eacile, but rather to allay | body. Passing for the present the prejensions 
ting circumstances | se- forth and ine agitalions created by the Mu- 
iront the dangera } souri controversy, Ye P eed 


opt prompt and efficient measures los (he pro- 
tection of the properly ol their citi i roc to consider the 
ision in relauon tO fugitive slaves, its opera- 


' tainance of the guaranties O 
„their sights under them, and the h it bas been doom - 
States. 


ords of the proceedings of 
will be perfectly satisGed that these 


nsable to. the adoption o 


that without it the Union 
isted. The debates of the Convention show that 


this was perfectly und 

tives from the non-slaveholding States; and that 

witu this understanding, they ratified the Consti- 

tution. Tne act of ratification was a solema 
ledge for themselyes, and in behaif of their 

constituents, for the observance of these stipula- 
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avert them (it, by the blessing of God it way be 
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Thst provision 1s in the following words: No 
person held to service or labor in one State, un- 
der the laws thereof, escaping into another State, 
shall, in consequence of any law or regulation 
therein, he discharged from such service or labor, 
but shall be delivered up on claim of the person 
to whom such labor or service may be due.“ 
This provision is clear. There is not an uncer- 
tain or equivocal word to be found in it. What 
sh'j) be and- what shall not be done are fully and 
distinctly set forth. Ii provides that the fugitive 
slave shall not be discharged from his servilude, 
but shall be delivered up on the claim of his 
owner. This constitutes an essential part of the 
Constitutional compaect—is part and parcel of the 
supreme law of the land. As such, it is binding 
on the Federal and State governmenis, on the 
States, and on all the individuals composing 
them. The sacred obligation of compact, and 
the solemn injunction of the supreme law, which 
Jegislators and judges, both Federal and State, 
are bound by oath to support, all unite to enforce 
its fulfilment, according to its plain meaning and 
its (rue intent. Asto what that meaning and in- 
tent are, there was no diversity of opinion in the 
earlier days of the republic Congress, the State 
legislatures, Federal and State judges, and ma- 
gistrates, ali spontaneously placed the same in- 
terpretaticn on it. During thet period, none ine 
terp.sed impediments in the way of (he master, 
seeking to recover his fugitive slave; nor did any 
deny his right to have every proper facility tur 
de enforcement of his claim tu have him deliv- 
ered up. Jt was then almost as ens) to recover 
ane found in a non-slavenolding State, as one 
found ina neighboring slaveboldang State. But 
this state of things h.s passed away, and, to ail 
practical purposes, the provision may be said to 
be almost defunct. Now, when we take into 
coasideration the importance of this provision 
and the clearness with which it is expressed, we 
subiit to all those to whom we address ourselves, 
in whatever portion of the Union they may dweil, 
that any evesion of it is alike injurious aud un- 
justifiable. This idea cannot be wore correctly, 
concisely, and impressively state!, than in the 
Janguage of two of the judges of the Supreme 
Court. In the case of Prigg vs. the Common 
wealth of Pennsylvania, Judge Story said : * His- 
torically, it in well known that the object of this 
Clause was lo secure to the citizens oi the slave- 
holding States the complete right and title ‘of 
ownership in their sluves, us property, in every 
Biate ol tte Union into which they might escape 
irom the State wherein they were heid in servi- 
Aude. The full recognition of this title was in- 
dispensable to the security uf this species of pro- 
perty in all the slaveholding States; aud indecd, 
was 50 vital tu the preservation of their interests 
and institutions, that it cannot be doubled that 11 
constituted a fundumental article, without the 
adoption of which the Union would not have 
been formed. Its true design was to guard 
wgainst the doctrine and principles prevalent 
jn the non-slavetulding States, dy preventing 
them trom intermeddhing with, ur restricting, or 
abolishing the rights of tug owners of the slaves.” 

Again : * The clause was therefore of the last 
Importance to the salely and security of the 
Southero Siates; and could nut be surrendered 
by them, without endangering their whole pro- 
perty in alaves. The clause was accordingly 
adopted in the Constitution by the unanimous 
consent of the framers of ita proof at once of 
118 imiriusic and practical necessity.” 

Agen: Ihe clause manitestiy contemplates 
the existence of a positive unqualified right on 
the part of the owner of the slave, which no 
Siate law or regulation can in any way regulate, 
control, qualify, or restrain.” 

The opinion of the other learned judge was 
not less emphatic as to the impurtance of this 
provision, and the unquestionable right of the 
South under it. lo ine case of Junnson vs. 
Tompkins and others, Judge Bald win, in charg- 
ig tue jury, said: II there are any rights ol 
pruperty wich can be enlorced—it one citizen 
have any rights of property which are inviviaole 
under the protection ut the Supreme Court ol the 
State aud the Union, they are those which have 
been set al nought by some of these defendants, 
As the owner of property, which be had a per · 
fect right to possess, protect, and take away—as 
a citizen of a sister State, entitled to ali the pri- 
Vileges and immunities of citizens of any other 
States, Mr. Jobusun-stands betore you on ground 
whieb cannot be taken from under hi it is the 
dame grouud on which the government itself is 
based. Af the defendants can be justified, we 


nave no longer law or government.” Again: 
after referring more particularly to the provision 
for delivering up fugitive siaves, he said: Thus 
you see that the foundations of the government 
are laid, and rest on the right of property in 
slaves. The whole structure must fall by dis- 
turbing the corner stone.” 

These are grave and solemn and adimonitory 
words from a high source. They state with great 
force the clearness, importance and fundamenta) 
character of this provision, and the disastrous 
consequences which must follow from its viola- 
tion. Yet, in despite of these solemn warinngs, 
the cilizen of the South, seeking the recovery 
of his fugitive slave, insiead of receiving the aid 
provided for by the Consti'ution, and which the 
learned judges referred to have endeavored lo 
enforce, is doomed to encounter resis ance in 
every form which ingenuily can devise: from 
legislative acts—from judges and magistrates ; 
und, when these fail from mobs of whites and 
blacks, who, by force or threats, rescue the fugi- 
live slave from his rightful owner; while he is 
subjected to insult, tu the bazard of imprison- 
ment, of heavy pecuniary loss, and even of life 
self. A citizen of Maryland—Mr. Kennedy, 
ol Hagerstown—it is weil known, has lost his 
life in an attempt to recover his fugitive slave 
under this provision. 

But this provision of the Constitution is viola- 
ted spdirectly, as well as directly, by orgawzed 
combinations of individuals in many of the 
States, u hose object is to entice slaves frou 
their masters, and io pass them secretly and ra- 
pidly, by means previously arranged, into Cana- 
da, where they are beyond the reach of this pro- 
visiun—a process which all will agree is as di- 
rectly repugnant to 118 injunctious us ils open or 
even ſorciule violation would be; and yet it is 
believed that not one of the States within whose 
limits they exist have adopted any measure to 
suppress them. 

We commend this statement of facts, relating 
lo this provision concerning fugitive slaves, to 
the serious consideration of our fellow-citizens 
in every portion of the Uuion, to the forbear- 
ance ol our Southern brethren, to the patriotisn 
and respect lor the Constitution of thuse of the 
North. = : 

lt is impossible in a communication like this, 
to avoid noticing the coulinued assaults upon the 
domestic institutions of ibe South which are 
mude in 80 many various forms. Without atrik- 
ing at any express and specific provision of the 
Cunstitulion, they aiw directly at the destruction 
of the relations existing between the slave 
and his owner, DY means subreisive in their ten- 
dency of one of the chief ends for nich the 
Constitution was estab ished. We refer io the 
systemulic agitauons by abvulitivoisis, which, 
commencing in 1835, are suil continued. Ihe 
avowed intention is to Oring about a siate of 
things which would force emancipation ou the 
South. To unite the North in fixed hostility to 
the South on the subject uf slavery, is une means 
empluyed to accomplish it. For this purpose 
sucielies are furmed, newspapers are estauhioted, 
debating clubs are opened, lecturers are ew- 
ployed, pamphlets snd other publicutious, pic- 
tures, aud petit, ons to Congress are circulated, 
while the continued agitation of the subject of 
abolition in one or other lorm in Cungiess, and 
the employment of emissaries to uisiribule in- 
cenciary publicalious in the South, are rel, ed on to 
excite discontent among the slaves. 

No one doubts that slavery is a domestic insti- 
tution, which it belongs exclusively tothe State 
in which it exists to establish, lo regulate, or to 
abolish. Auy ajiewpt, therefore, on tue part of 
the Federal Guvecument, or of any State, or ol 
the people of any State, by direct or iudirect 
means, to interfere wilh this institution as it exists 
in any State, to diminish its Value, of to force its 
uabundonment, would be a piain aud palpaule vive 
lation of the auvereign righis of such State Such 
ao interference wouid not de loleraled between 
independent soversignues. It would be mei by 
remonstrance, aud, if necessary, by lurce. Be- 
tween Slaies connecied, as we are, in iraternal 
bonds, under a Cons utution ordamed aad ostad- 
lished ** to ensure domestic tranquillity,” at is stili 
more unjustifiaule ; aud yel assuciaiiuos formed 
lor this purpose, und openly avowing their vo- 
jects, exist in States within whose limits there is 
nothing upou which they can operate; whose 
sole occupation, therefore, it is to disturb the do- 
westic trauqummy of other States, and who are 
nevertheless uucuntrulled by the authorities of 
the States in which they are established. We 


will not dwell on this subject. In the same 
friendly spirit that dictates this address, we sub- 
mit the statement which truth compels us to 
make to the calm, dispassionate, patriotic con- 
sideration of our countrymen. We now return 
to the question of the admission of Missouri 
into the Union, and shall proceed to give a brief 
sketch of the occurrences connected with it, and 
the consequences to which it has directly led. 
In the latter part of 1819, the then Territory 
of Missouri applied to Congress in the usual 
torm, for leave to form a state constitution and 
government, in order to be admitted into the 
Union A bill was reported for the purpose, 
with the usual provisions in such cases: amende 
ments were offered, having for their object 
to make it a condition of her admission, that her 
constitution should have a provision to prohibit 
slavery. This brought on the agitating debate 
which, with the elects that followed, has done 
much to alienate the South and North, and en- 
danger our political institutions. Those who ob- 
jected to the amendment, rested their opposition 
un the high grounds of the right of self-govero- 
ment. They claimed that a Territory, having 
reached the period when it is proper for it to 
ſo: m a constitution and government for itself, 
becomes fully vested with all the rights of self- 
government; and that even the condition im- 
posed on it by the Federal Constitution, relates 
not to the formation of its constitution and go- 
veroment, but toits admission into the Union. 
For that purpose, It provides, as a condition, that 
the governinent must be republican. 

They claimed that Congress has no right to 
add tu this condition, and that to assume it w ould 
be tartamount to the assumption of the right to 
make its entire constitution and governmeni ; as 
no limitation could be iiposed, as to the extent 
of the right, if it be admuted that it exists at all. 
Those who suppurted the amendment denied 
these grounds, aud claimed the right of Con- 
gress lu impose, al discretion, what conditions it 
pleased. lo this agitating debate, the two sece 
(ions stood arrayed against each other; the South 
in favor of the bill Without amendment, aud the 
North opposed to it unless it was amended. The 
debate and agitation continued until the session 
was well advanced ; bul it became apparent, to- 
wards 118 close, that the people of Missouri were 
fixed and resolved in their opposition to the pro- 
posed condition, and they would certainly reject 
n, aud adop} a constitution without u, should 
the bill pass with the condition. Such being the 
case, It required no great effort of mind to per- 
ceive that Missouri once in possession of a con- 
siitution aud gouvernment, nul simply on paper, 
but with legislators elected, and ullicers appoin- 
ted to carry them into effect, the grave questions 
would be presented, whether she was oi right a 
State or ‘Verritory ; aud af the former, whether 
Congress had the right, and, af the right, ine 
power to sbrogate ber constitution, ond disperse 
ner legislature, and tu remand her back to the 
terrilussal Condition. ‘hese were great, and 
under the circumstance, fearful questiuns—tvo 
fearful to be met by thuse who had raised the 
agitation. From that time the only question 
was, how to escape frum the difficulty. Fortu- 
nately, a meaus was aflurded. A cumpromise 
(as ii was called) was offered, based on the 
terns that the North should cease to oppose the 
admission of Missouri, on the grounds lor which 
the South contended ; and that the provisions of 
the ordinance of 1787, for tke government ef the 
uorth-westero lerritury, should be applied to all 
the territory acquired by the United States from 
France under the treaty of Luuisiaua lying north 
vf 300 30%, except the portion lying zu the State 
vi Missouri. Ine northern members embraced 
it: aud although uot originating witb them, adop= 
ted it as their Wa. At was forced through Con- 
giess by the almost united voles of the Nonb, 
against a minority Consisting almost eulisely of 
members frum the Suuthern States. Such was 
the termination of the first contiict between the 
two sections, ig reference to clavery in connec- 
uon with the territories. Qu this subject, we 
propose to offer you a lew briel remaiks. 

Waiving the cunsideration of the question whe- 
ther Cungress can eonetituuonally prohibit the 
mtroductwa of slaves into the territories ace 
quired by the United States, and the other ques 
tion, Whether, in (he actual cundition of these 
territories, slaves can be carried within their 
limits, and held as such, witiiout the sauction of 
anact of Cungress, we desire to submit to you 
the cunsideraliuns on which the claim of the 
South to participate in the benefit resulting from 


territories acquired by the United States may, by the Uniied States. The institution as it now 
we think, be safely rested. | exists, and the States where it now exists, (it Is 
For the purpose of immigration the territories sg id,) may not be disturbed by the Federal Go- 
of the United States are open to all the world vernment, because it is secured by the compro- 
to citizens and foreigners, without discrimination | mises of the Constitution. If this were not so— 
as to character, profession, or color. All, whe-|if this guaranty were not found in that instru- 
ther savage or civilized, may freely enter. Shall] ment—even in the States it would not be secure. 
the people of the South alone be excluded, or An institution which is declared to be sinful—in 
permitied on conditions that deny to them the] violation of natural right—contrary to ine law of 
use of those means which habit has rendered ne- |-God—to our own Declaration of Independence— 
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measures was confined to the Representatives of 
non-slaveholding States, and cunsicted of those 
of both parties, there were pa riotie individuals 
from those States who refused their support to 
measures which they believed were uncalled for 
by the occasion, and unfriendly to the peace and 
harmony of the Union. | 
We have now brought to a close the narratire 
of measures connected with the subject of this 
address, including those which are con-ummated 
as well as those which are in progress; and we 


cessary to their comfortable subsistence? Before | and disgraceful to any people who tolerate it— 


they are permitted to enter these territories, 
must they be divested of the character in which 
they were inviled and admitted to enter into tha 
Union? They entered the convention as slave- 
holders; shared in its deliberations as such; as 
slaveholders they ratified the Constitution. In 
the same character they have been, and continue 
to be, represented in the national councils.. As 
als vehol lers they have contributed to the ex- 
penses of the government which they thus assist- 
ed to create, by the payment of taxes on the 
spec iũc property which gives to them that pecu- 
liar character. Will you deny lo their people 
the right to participate in the acquisitions of 


think st will not be denied that the consummation 
of the latter would afford just causé of appre- 
hension to the people of the slaveholding States. 
If slavery were abolished in the District of Co- 
lumbia, and in the numerous and dispersed «laces 
in the South, over which Congress has exclusive 
jurisdiction—if to these measures be added the 
exclusion of the people of the Southern States 
from the Territories of the Union, now or here> 
after to be acquired, every outpost and barrier 
would be carried, and even in the States them- 
selves the institution of domeatic slavery would 
be at the mercy of those who had so far suecese- 
fully prosecuted their assault upon it. 


would not be suffered to exist, if those who thus 
denounced it had the power to abolish it. If the 
censtitutional impediment were removed, they 
would feel themselves bound to obey the dictates 
of conscience, and these they tell us ſoroid its 
continuance. The continued enforcement of the 
principle which forbids the transfer of the do- 
mestic institutions of the South to any territory 
now or hereafter to be acquired, combined with 
other causes in constant operation, tends inevi- 
tably to the removal of this constitutional inpe- 
diment. Several of the States of this Union are 
in a trarsition state, from the condition of slave. 
holding tu that of non slaveholding States. When 


that government, which, in conjuuction with | that change shall have been accomplished, and 
. their co-States, they have thus created and sup- they shall have taken their position among the 


ted, unless yougaro first permitted to strip | non-slavebolding States, and when to these are 


added the new States to be furmed out of terri- 
tories now or hereafter to be acquired, the ag- 
gregale will constitute the requisite majority of 
States to remove the constitutional impediment 
to an interference with slavery in the Siates. 
And how can they abstain from the exercise of 
the power which they will thus have acquired 
consistently with principles avowed and acted 
upon at this momeut to the full extent of their 
capacity to euforce them? Can the people of the 


them of the character in which they created and 
have supported it? These territories were ac- 
quired by the commun treasures and united ef- 
ſoru of all the States. The South contributed 
bec due proportioa of money, aud much more 
than her due proportion of men, to the war in 
which they were acquired, as the lollowing brief 
elatement will show: 


Slatement of the number of Volunteers. 


From the South—Regiments 33 Suuth be insensible to the danger which thus 
Battalions 14| menaces their own peculiar and cherished insli- 
i p 

- Companies 120 | tutions? Ought not the sound intelligence and 
| ——— | conservative feeling of the A:nerican people in 
Total number from the South 45,640 ever; portion of the Union, alike independent of 
oe f l and superior to party or sectional divisjons, to 

From the North Re © 1 be exerted to avert il? | 
r 12 1t remains to present to you a brief view of a 
P series of measures introduced into the representa- 
Total number from the North H084 tive branch ol Congress during the present session, 


and connected with the subject of this address. The 
first of these is a resolution introduced by a mem- 
ber from Massachusetts, the object of wnich is to 
repeal all acts or parts of acts which authorize 
the existence of slavery, or of selling and dispu- 
ing of slaves, in (his District. On the question 
of granting leave to bring in a bill, the votes 
stood 69 for, and 82 against it. The next was a 
resolution offered by a member from Onio, in- 
structing the Committee on Territories to report 
furthwith bills for excluding slavery from New 
Mexico and California. It psssed by a vote of 
107 to 80; and the bill bas since been reported. 
That was followed by a bill, introduced by 
another member from Ohio, to take the votes of 
the inhabitants of this District, whether slavery 
within its limits should be abolished. The bill 
provided, aceordiug to the admission of the 
mover, that free negroes and slaves should vote. 
On the question to iay the bill on the table, the 
votes stuod 106 for, and 79 against the motion. 
‘lo this succeeded the resolution proposed by a 
member from New York in the ſollo ing words: 
„ Whereas the traffic now prosecuted in this me- 
tropolis of the Republic in human beings as chat- 
tels, is conttary tu natural justice and the funda- 
mental principles of our polilical system, aud is 
notoriousiy a reproach to our couutry throughout 
Christendom, aud a serious hindrance to the pr o- 
grees of republican liberty among the natious of 
the earth: Therefore, resolved, That the Commiti- 
tee on the District be instructed to report a bill, 
as 8090 as practicable, prohibiting the slave trade 
in said District.” Oa the question of adopting 
the resolution, the voles ‘stuod 98 for and 88 
against it. He was fotlowed by a member from 
luinvis, who offered a resolution for abolishing 
slavery in the territories, and all places where 
Congress bas exclusive power of legislation ; that 
is, in all forts, magazines, arsenals, dock-yarus, 
and other needful buildings purchased by Con- 
gress wilh the consent of the Legislature of the 
State. This resolution was passed over under 
tne rules of the House. These various propo- 
sitions have aol been finally acted upon. Iudeed, 
the resolution offered by the member for New 
York has been reconsidered, and remains now 
on the Speaker’s table as a resolution presented, 


Thus it is seen that of the volunteers in the 
war with Mexico, furnished by the Northern 
and Southern Stales, the proportion contributed 
by the South is nearly twa to one. And when it 
is considered that the populadion of the Northern 
States, is nearly two-thirds greater than that of 
the Southern States, it is obvious thal the latier 
has furnished more than three umes her due 
propoction of volunteers. Apart from all ques- 
tions of constitutional power, or of international 
law, can it consist with right aud justice to deny 
to thew a participation in territories thus ac~ 
quired? . 

But again. Ours isa federal government, an 
associatiun of States--united, and preserving their 
individuality. To them, as members of the 
federal Union, those territories belung, not to the 
federal Goverument, consisting of tue executive, 
legislative, and judicial departments of that go- 
vernmeat. Hence they are said to be territories 
belonging to the United States—to the States 
comprising the Union. Tue Slates, then, are 
joint owners of this praperiy. Now it is couce- 
ded by all writers on the subject, that in such 
governmeuts the members are all equal—equal 
in rights, aud equal indigoity. If elsewhere this 
were a dispuleu poiut, we could salely appeal to 
our constitutional compact tor the prout, that, 
with us, it is uudeniably true that the equality of 
the States is an elemeutary principle of tnat com- 
paci—one which lies at the foundation of our 
government. To destroy this equality then, is 
to change the character of the goveromeat which 
rests upon its basis. ‘he exclusion of the South- 
ern States, and their citizens, from their full 
share in terfitories (hus declared to belong to 
them in common with the other States, would, 
therefore, be to deprive them of a rigut—it would 
derogate irom the equality which is inseparable 
from their condition as members of the Union 
would sink them from: their rightful position, as 
equals, iulo a dependent and subordinate condi- 
tion. Nor can the people of the South be insen- 
sible to the consequences which must result from 
tbe establishment and continued enforcement ol 
the principle on which the proposed exclusion 
would rest. That principle, openly avowed, 19, 
that the domestic INSLiLullUDS peculiar to the | dul not acted upon by the House. ro te is indie 
Southern States shall never be trausterced tu | cation of a more couservative leeling it vugdt tu 
any territories now or hereafter to bè acquired be added, that while the support of thoss several 


We forbear to present to you a detailed view 
of the evils which must result from these mea- 
sures, even in their progress, and yet more in 
their consummation : operating first on the peo- 
ple of the South, and eventually on the Amerie . 
can people at large. Happily these measures 
are not consummated. There remains a lucus 
penitentiæ ; there is yet time to pause—a mue 
ment of which intelligent, patriotic, conservs- 
tive men in every quarter of the Union, aioof 
from the influence of party on such a subject, 
and effacing all sectional lines of division, may 
avail themselves to consider, if there, be any duty 
to be ſulfilled—iſ there be any interest to be ad- 
vanced—if there be any object to be attained by 
the proseculion of these measures, which will 
justify the hazard (however remote they may 
believe it to be) of jeoparding the peace and, 
harmony of the Union. All will admit that the 
instilution of domestic slavery is one which 
belongs exclusively lo the States in which it exs 
ists to establish, lo regulate, to continue, or to 
abolish. Any aud every interference with it by 
the citizens of other States, whether direct or 
indirect, is therefore a wrong which becomes agr 
gravated when It is committed by those with , 
whom we are for certain parposes uniled as one 
people, and who avail themselves uf this relation 
to make that interference more hurtful. If sla- 
very be a sin, he who is not a slavehulder is free 
from the guilt of n. Why should he desire to 
become his brother’s keeper? ls there no feele- 
ing—no thought—no act of his own, which re- 
quires his care, and which would better reward 
lus vigilance? Is an opinion, a sentinent, a mea- 
sure of sectional policy, to be urged aud enlorced 
at the hazard of disturbing the peaceful relations. 
of twenty millions of people? Why may not this 
controversy be adjusted? Does the District of 
Calumbia present the obstacle? Cannot some 
mode be devised to withdraw tbis disturbing 
question Troin the national legislature? Is it the 
Question in relation to the territories? Why 
suould we not profit by experience? The wis- 
dom of those who have gone before us was come 
petent to the restoration of harmony in 1820 : 
why should we not follow in their steps. The 
intense excitement of tuat day was allayed by it, 
and its bene ficent influences were felt during the 
next twenty years uf our political existence. 
When the question connected with the anneza- 
tion of Texas seemeddikely to revive that excite- 
ment, the same American leeliug prevailed, and 
the danger was averted. Why should it not be 
equally efficacious now? Has our love of coun- 
try diminished—is it limited to a seclioo—or 
does it not embrace our whole country? If the 
territories which we have acquired ace uufiued 
to the institutious of the Souuu—if they cannot 
exist there—why the denuuciation of them? It 
it be said the South is cuntending fur an abstrace 
uon, because the right whicn she claims, il it 
were conceded could not be exercised iu tuese 
territories, is it not yet more obvious thal those 
who insist upon the express denial of the right, 
are themselves pursuiug a puantom? Are tucy 
not insisting upou tue sulemu legislative denial of 
a right which, (they themselves being the judges,) 
whether it be affirmed or denied, can ucver be 
exercised? But the denial is not confined to tbe 
Territories now held by the United States; it 
extends also to those which.way be herealer uce 
quired, however peculiarly sucia Territories may 
de adapted to slave labor; aay, even although 
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they should be Territories in which slavery ex- 
ists. Is the claim of the South to participate In 
such Territories an abstraction? And again: the 
assertion of that eight, even where it cannot be 
exercised, cannot be an abstraction, unless the 
political equality which lies at the foundation of 
our government may be deemed so. But can the 
peace and harmony of the Union be jeoparded 
by considerations like these ? 

We have done. Our desire has been to place 
before the American people the facts necessary 
to enable them to stay this controversy—io exer- 
cise the restraining influence which they alone 
possess, to give harmony to our counsels, and 
prosperity to our country. We, too, constitute a 
portion of that people; and speedily resuming 
vur places among them, will unite our efforts for 
the ee sot of this beneficent result. 


MESSAGE FROM tHe PRESIDENT or THE UNITED 
- States in REPLY TO THE RESOLUTIONS RELA- 
. TIVE TO THE PROTOCOL. 


To the House of Representatives of the United 
States: 


In reply to the resolutions of the House of 
Representatives of the 5th instant, I communi- 
cate herewith a report from the S.cretary of 
Stale, accompanied with all the documents and 
correspondence relating to the treaty of peace 
concluded between the United States and Mexi- 
co at Guadalupe Hidalgo, on the 2d of February, 
1848, and to the amendments of the Senate 
thereto, as requested by the House in the said 
resolutions, 

Amongst the documents transmitted will be 
found a copy of the in-tructions given to the 
ecomiuiszioners of the United States who took to 
Mexico the treaty as ainended by the Senate, and 
ratified by the President of the United States. 
In my message to the House of Representatives 
of the 29th of July, 1848, 1 gave as my reason 
for declining to furnish these instructions, in 
compliance with a resolution of the House, that 
“ in my Opinion it would be inconsistent with the 
public interests to give publicity to them at 
the present lime.“ Although it may still be 
doubted, whether giving them publicity in our 
own country, and as a necessary consequence in 
Mexico, may not have a prejudicial intiuence on 
our public interests, yet as they have been again 
called for by the House, and called fur in con- 
nection with other documents, lo the correct un- 
derstanding of which they are indispensable | 
have deemed it my duty tu transmit them. 

1 still entertain the opinion, expressed in the 
message referred to, that, as a general rule, 
applicable to all our important negotiations with 
foreign powers, it could not fail io be prejudi- 
cial to the public interests to publish the in- 
atructions to our Ministers, until some time had 
elapsed alter the conclusion of such negotia- 
tions.“ 

In these instructions of the 18th of March, 
1848, 1: will be perceived “that the task was 
useigned to tbe Commissioners of the United 
States of consummating the treaty of . peace, 
which was signed at Guadalupe Hidalgo, on the 
second day of February last, between tne United 
States and the Mexican republic; and which, un 
the ]0th of March last, was ratified by the Senate 
with amendments,” 

They were inlormed “that this brief state- 
ment will indicate to you clearly the line of your 
duly. You are not sent to Mexico for the pur- 
pose of negotiating any new treaty, or of chang- 
ang in any particular the ratified treaty which 
you wiil bear with you. None of the amend- 
mentis adopted by the Senate can be rejected or 
modified, except by the authority of inat body. 
Your whole duty will, then, consist in using 
every honorable effort to obtain from the Mexi- 
cap Government a ratificatiun of the treaty in 
the form in which it had been ratified by the 
Senate, and this with the least practicable de- 
lay.” For this purpose, it may and most pro- 
bably will, become necessary that you should ex- 
plain tothe Mexican Minister for Fereign Al- 
fairs, or io the authorized agents of the Mezi- 
cap Government, the reasons which have influ- 
enced the Senate in adopting these several 
amendments to the treaty. This duty you will 
perform, as much as posssible, by persunal con- 
Jerences. Diplomatie notes are to be avoided, 
unless in case of necessity. These might lead 
to endless discussions and indefinite delay. Be- 
aides, they could not have any practical result, 
as Jour mission is confined tu procuring a rauti- 
calon from the Mexican Government of the 


See! 
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treaty as it came from the Senate, and does not 
extend to the slightest modification in any of its 
provisions.” 

The commissioners were sent to Mexico to 
procure the ratification of the (reatv as amended 
by the Senate. Their instructions confined them 
to this point. It was proper that ths amend- 
ments to the treaty adopted by the United States 
should be explained to the Mexican government, 
and explanations were made by the Secretary of 
State, in his letter of the 18:h of March, 1848, 
to the Mexican Minister of Foreign Affairs, un- 
der my direction. This despatch was commu- 
nicated to Congress with my message of the 6th 
of July last, communicating the treaty of peace, 
and published by their order. This despatch 
was transmitted by our commissioners from the 
city of Mexico to the Mexican government, then 
at Queretaro, on the 17th of April, 1848, and its 
receipt acknowledged on the 19th of the same 
month. During the whole time that the treaty, 
as amended, was before the Congress of Mexico, 
these explanatione of the Secretary of State, and 
these alone, were before them. - 

The President of Mexico, on these explana- 
tions, on the Sth day of May, 1848, submitted 
the amended treaty io the Mexican Congress, 
and on the 25th of May that Congress approved 
the treaty as amended without modification or 
alteration. The flal action of the Mexican 
Congress had taken place before the commis- 
sioners of the United States had been officially 
received by the Mexican authorities, or held 
any conference wilh them, or had any other 
communication, on the subject of the treaty, ex- 
cept io transmit the letter of the Secretary of 
Siate. l 

In their despatch transmitted to Congress with 
my message of the 6th of July last, communica- 
ting the treaty of peace, dated City of Quere- 
taro, May 25th, 1848, 9 oelock, P. M.,“ the 
Commissioners say: We have the satisfaction 
to inform you that we reached this city this af- 
ternoon at about 5 o’clock, and that the treaty, 
as amended by the Senate of the United States, 
passed the Mexican Senate about the hour ol our 
arrival by a vote of 33 to 5. It having previous- 
ly passed the Houte of Deputies, nothing now 
remains but to exchange the ratifications of the 
realy.” l 

On the next day, (the 26th of May,) the com- 
missioners were for the first time presented to 
the Fresident of the Republic aud their creden- 
tials placed in his hands, On this occasion the 
Commissichers delivered an uddress to the Pre- 
sident of Mexico, and he replied. In their des- 
patch of the 30th of May the Commissioners 
say: Wo enclose a copy of our address to the 
President, and also a copy of his reply. Seve- 
ral conferences afterwaids took place between 
Messrs. Rosa, Cuevas, Couto, aud ourselves 
which it is not thought necessary to recapitu- 
late, as We enclose a copy of the Protocol which 
contains the substance ul the conversations. We 
have now the satisfaction to announce that the 
exchange of ratifications was effected to-day.” 
This despatch was communicated with my mes- 
sage of tue 6th of July last, and published by or- 
der of Congress. 

The treaty, as amended by the Serate of the 
United States, with the accompanying papers, 
and the evidence that in that form at had been 
ratrjed by Mexico, was received at Washing- 
ton on the 4th day of July, 1848, and immediate- 
ly proclaimed as the supreme jaw of the Jand. 
On the 6tb of July I commuuicated to Congress 
the ratified treaty, wilh such accompanying do- 
cuments as were deemed material tu a full un- 
derstanding of the subject, to the end that Con- 
giess might adopt the legislation necessary aud 


proper to carry the treaty into effect. Neither 


the address of ine Commissioners, nor the reply 
of the President of Mexico ou the occasion of 
their presentation, nor the memorandum oi con- 
versatione embraced in the paper called a Proto- 
col, nor the correspondence uuw seut, were cuin- 
mubicated, beeause they were not regarded as 
in any way material; and in this 1 contormed to 
the practice of our goverument. It rarely, if 
ever, happens that all the correspondence, and 
especially the instructions of our Ministers, is 
cowmunicated. Copies of these papers are now 
lransmitted, as being within the resolutions of 
the House, calling fur all such correspondence 
as appertains to sald treaty.” 

When these papers were received at Wash- 
ington, peace had been restored, the first instal- 
meol ol three millions paid to Mexico, the block- 


ades were reised, the city of Mexico evacuated, 


* 
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and our troops on their retutn home. The war 
was at an end, and the treaty as ratified by the 
United States was biuding on both parties, and 
already executed in a great degree. In this con? 
dition of things, it was no: competent for the 
President alone, or for the President and Senate, 
or for the President, Senate, and House of Rep- 
resentatives combined, to abrogate the treaty, 
to annul the peace, and restore a state of war, 
except by a solemn declaration of war. 

Had the Protocol varied the treaty as amend- 
ed by the Senate of the United States, it would 
have had no binding effect. 

It was obvious that the Commissioners of the 
United States did not regard the Protocol as im 
any degree a part of the treaty, nor as modifying 
or altering the treaty as amended by the Seuate. 
They communicated it as the substance of con- 
versations held after the Mexican Congress had 
ratified the treaty, and they knew that the ap- 
proval of the Mexican Congress was as essential 
to the validity of a treaty in all its parts, as the 
advice and consent of the Senate of the United 
States. They knew, too, that they had no au- 
thority to aher or modify the treaty in the form 
in which it had been ratified by the Umteu 
States, but that if failing to procure the raufi- 
cation of the Mexican government, otherwise 
than with amendments, thet duty, imposed by 
express instructions, was to ask of Mexico o 
send without delay a Commissioner to Washing- 
ton to exchange ratifications here, if the amend- 
ments of the treaty proposed by Mexico, on be- 
ing submitted, should be adopted by the Senate 
of the United States. 

l was equally well satisfied that the gorern- 


ment of Mexico had sgreed to the treaty av - 


amended by the Senate oi the United States, aud 
did not regard the Protocol as modifying, enlarg- 
ing, or diminishing its terms or effect. 

The President of that republic, in submitting 
the anended treaty fo the Mexicun Congress, in 
his message on the 8th day of May, 1848, said z 
* If the trealy could have been submitted to your 
deliberation precisely wa it came forth irom the 
hands of the plenipotenuafies. my satisfaction at 
seeing the war at last brought lo an end would 
not have lessened, as it this day is, in conse- 
queno® of the modifications introduced into it by 
ine Senate of the United States, and which have 
received the sanction .of the President.” “ At 
present it is sufficient for us to say to you, that 
it in the opinion of the government justice had 
not been evinced on the part of the Seuate and 
government of the United States, m mirodueing 
such modifications, it is presumed, on the other 
hand, that they are not of such importance that 
they should set aside the treaty. I believe, on 
tbe contrary, that it ought to be ratified upon the 
game ternis to which it has already received the 
auction of the American government.. My opin- 
ioh is also greatly strengthened by the fact, inat 
a ne C negotiation is neither expected nor consi- 
dered possible, much less could another be brought 
forward upon a basis wore favorable for the re- 
public.” 

‘The deliberations of the Mexican Congress, 
with no explanation before that body irom the 
United States except the letter of the Secretary 
of State, resulted in the ratification of the treaty 
as 1ecommended by the President of that repub- 
lic in the form in which it had been aweuded 
and ratified by the UnitedStates. The conver- 
sations imbodied in the paper called a Protocol 
took place afier the action of the Mexican Con- 
gress was complete; and (bere is no reason to 
suppose that the goverument of Mexico ever sub- 
mitted the Protocol to the Congress, or ever 
treated it or regarded it as in any sense a new 
negotiation, or us operating any modification or 
change of the amended treaty. It such had been 
its eflect, it was a nullity until approved by the 
Mexican Congress; and such approval was ue ver 
made or intimated to the United States. In the 
final consummation of the ratification of the 
ueaty by the President of Mexico, no reference 
is made to ii. On the contrary, this ratification, 
which was delivered to the cummissisners of the 
United States, aud is now in the State Depart- 
ment, contains a full and explicit recognition of 
the amendaieuts of the Senate just as they had 
been communicated to ibat government by the 
Secretary of State, and been allerwards approved 
by the Mexican Congress. It declares that “hay- 
lug seen and examined the said treaty, and tt:e 
modifications made by the Senate of ine United 
States of America, aud having given an accouut 
thereof to the general Congress, eonſormably to 
ine requirement in ihe 14: paragraph of the 
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110th article of the Federal Constitution of these 
United States, that body has thought proper to 
approve of the said treaty with the modifications 
thereto, in all their parts; and in consequence 
thereof, exerting the power granted to me by the 
Constitution, I accept, ratify , and confirm the 
said treaty with its modifications, and promise, in 
the name of the Mexican republic, to fulfil and 
observe it, and cause it to be fulfilled and ob- 
served.” 

Upon an examination of this Protocol, when 
R was received with the ratified treaty, I did not 
regard it as material, or as in any way atlempt- 
mg to modify or change the treaty, as it had 
been amended by the Senate of the United 
States. j 
Tune first explanation which it contains is, 
“that the American Government, by suppressing 
the ninth article of the treaty of Guadalupe, and 
substituting the third article ef the treaty of 
Louisiana, did not intend to diminish, in any 
way, what was agreed upon by the aforesaid ar- 
ticle (ninth) in favor of the inhabitants of the 
territories ceded by Mexico. Its understanding 
is, that all of that agreement is contained in the 
third article of the treaty of Louisiana. In con · 
sequence, ali ihe privileges and guarantees, 
civil, political and religious, which would have 
been possessed by the habitants ef the ceded 
territories, if the ninth article of the treaty had 
been retained, will be enjoyed by them without 
any difference ander the article which has been 
substituted.” 

The ninth article of the original treaty stipu- 
lated foe the incorporation ot the Mexican m- 
habitants, of the ceded territories, aad their ad- 
mission into the Union, “ as soon as possible, ac- 
eording to the principles of the Federal Consti- 
tution, te the enjoyment of all the rights of ci- 
tizens of the Unneu States. It provided, aso, tha! 
in the mean time they should bo maintained 
m the enjoyment of their Isbeity, their pro- 
perty, anu ibe civil rights now vested in thein, 
according to the Mexican laws.” Ii secured to 
them similar political rights with the inhabitants 
of te other territories of the United Siates, und 
al least equal tu the inhabitants of Louisiana 
snd Floriau, when they were in s territorial con- 
dition. Jt then proceded to guaranty that eccle- 


` @astics and religious corporations should be pro 


tected in the discharge of the offices of their 
ministry, and the enjoy ment of their property 
of every kind, whether andividual or corporate; 
nud, finvily, that there should be a free commu- 
nication between the Catholics of the ceded ter- 
ritor ies and their ecclestustical authorities, * even 
although such suthornigs shouid reside within 
the limits of the Mexican Republic, as denned 
by ihs treaty.” , 

The uinth article of the treaty as adopted by 
the Senate is much more comprehensive in its 
terms, and explicit in its meaning, and it clearly 
embraces, tu compuratively few words, all the 
guaranwes juser ted in the original article. It is 
us foilows: * Mexicans who in tne territories 
atoresaid, shall nul preserve the character of ci- 
zes ol the Mexican Republic, confurmabiy 
wath what is stiputated im the preceding article, 
shall be incorpurated into the Unton of the Uni- 
ted States, aud be admitted at the proper time, 
(tu de judged of by the Congress of the United 
Siates,) to the enjoyment of aii the rights of the 
cuzeus of the United States, accoruing to the 
principles of the Constitution, and in the mean- 
time shail be maintained and protected jo the 
full enjoy went of their liberty aud property ; 
and secured in the free exercise of their reli- 
gion without restriction.” Tras arucile, which 
was substantially copied from the Lousiana 
treaty, provides equally with the original aru- 
cle iur tue admission of these iwhabitants into 
the Union; and, in the mean lme, whilst they 
shall remain in a territorial state, by one sweep- 
lug provision declares, that they shall be maiu- 
talucd and protected zu the free enjuyment of 
their liberty aud property, and secused in the 
iree exercise of their religion without restric- 
tion.” 

This guarantee embraces every kind of pro- 
perty, whewer held by eccieasiics or laymen, 
whewer belonging to corporations or individuals. 
I secures to tuese inhabitants the freo exercise 
of their religion without restriction, whether 
they choose to place themselves under the spir- 
ilual authority of pastors resident withio the 
Mexican republic or the ceaded territories. I. 
was, it is presumed, to place this construction 
beyoud all question, that the Senate superadded 
the words * without restriction” to the religious 


of the Louisiana treaty. Congress itself does not 


guarantee contained in the corresponding article 


possess the power under the constitution, to 
make any iaw prohibiting the free exercise of 
religion. If the ninth article of the treaty, 
whether in ils original or amended form, had 
been entirely omitted in the treaty, all the rights 
and privileges which either of them confers 
would have been secured to the inhabitants of 
the ceded territories by the constitution and laws 
of the United States. 

The protocol asseris that“ the American gov- 
ernment, by suppressing the tenth article of the 
treaty of Guadalupe, did not, in any way intend to 
annul the grants ol land made by Mexico in the 
ceded territories, that “these grants, notwiilistau- 
ding the suppression of the article of the treaty, 
preserve the legal value which they may pos- 
sess; and the grantees may cause their legitimate 
titles to be acknowledged before the American 
tribunals; and then proceeds to state, hat“ con- 
formably to the law of the United States, legiti- 
mate tiles to every description of pruparty, per- 
sonal and real, existing in the ceded territories, 
are those which were legitimate titles under the 
Mexican law in C. iſornia and New Mexico up 
to the second of March, 1836.“ Tue former was 
ine date of the declaration of war against Mexico, 
aod the latter thaf uf the declaration of indepen- 
dence by ‘Texas. 

The objection to the tenth article of the origi- 
nal treaty was, not that it protected legitimate 
titles which our laws would have equally pro- 
tected without it, byt that it most unjustly at- 
tempted to resuscitate grants which had becowe 
a mere nullity by allowing the grantees the samc 
period after the exchange of the ratification of 
ine treaty to which they had been originally en- 
titled alter the date ol their grants, lor the pur- 
pose Of perfurming the conditions on which they 
had been made. In submitting the treaty to the 
Senate, | wud recommended the rejection of this 
article. That portion of ıt in regard to land in 
Texas did not receive a singte vole inthe Senate. 
This information was comuunivated by tbe letter 
of the Secretary of State to the Minister lor Fo- 
reign Affairs of Mexico, and was in possession of 
the Mexican government during the whole period 
the treaty was belore the Mcxican Congress, aud 
the articie disell was reprobated in that letter in 
the strongest lerms. Besides, our commissioners 
to Mexico bad been iusttucted that “ueilbec the 
President sor the Senate of the United States 
cau ever consent lu salily any treaty Conlainiug 
he IN ih article ul the treaty of Gaadalupe Hı- 
daigo in favor of grantees uf land io ‘Texas or 
elsewhere.” Aud again: Should ine Mexican 
government persiat iu retaining this article, theu 
ull pruspect ol mumediale peace is ended; and of 
th.s you may give thew au absulule assurauce.“ 

Ou this poiut the language of the Protocol is 
tree from ambiguity; but if it were otherwise, 

is there sny muiviuual, Amefican or Mexican, 
who would place such a construciion upou it as 
to convert it into a vai attempt le revive this 
aruicle which had been so olten and so solemuly 
condemued ? Surely uo persou could for oue 
moment suppose that eilbec he Commissioners 
of the United States, or the Mexican Minister 
lor Foreign Allairs, ever eutertaiued Wwe purpose 
uf thus selling at naught the deliberato decision 
of the Presivent aud Senato, which had been 
culmmunicated to the Mexican government with 
ihe assurance that their abaudonmeut of this ob- 
noxious article was essential io lle resturatiou 
of poe 
ul the meaning of the Protocol is plaia. It is 
Simply thal the uuihlicauon of this arucle was 
not iutended to destroy vulid legitimate titles to 
laud which existed and were zu lull force inde- 
pendently of ine provisions aud without tue aid 
vi this article. Nutwithstauding it has been ex- 
punged irom the treaty, tiese grauts were lo- 
** preserve the legal value whicu they may pos- 
ess.“ “Phe refusal tu receiVo grants waco had 
become exliict was not to invalidate those whica 
were in full force and vigur. That such was the 
clear understanding of tne Senate of the United 
Siates, aud this is in perlect accordance with 
the Protocol, is manifest irom tue fact, that 
whilst thes struck irom the treaty this unjust 
article, they ul the same time sanctioned and ra- 
lified the last paragraph of the eighth arucie of 
the treaty, wuich declares that, Ia the said 
territories property of every kind, now belong - 
iug to Mexicans not established there, shall be 
suviolably respected. ‘Ihe present owners, the 
heirs of tnese, and all Mexicans who may bere- 
aller acquire said property by contract, stall 
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| enjoy with respect to it guarantees equaliy am- 
ple as if the same belonged to cilizens of the 


United States.” 

Without any stipulation in the treaty to this 
effect, all such valid titles under the Mexican 
goveroment would have been protected under 
the Constitution and Jaws of the United States. 


The third and last explanation contained in 


the Protocol is, that * the Government of the 
United States, by suppressing the concluding 
paragraph of article twelfth of the treaty, did 


not intend to deprive the Mexicano republic ef, 


the free and unrestrained faculty of ceding, con- 
veying, or tronsferring, at any time, (as it may 
judge best,) the sum of twelve millions of dol- 
lars which the same Government of the United 
States is to deliver in the places designated by 
the amended article.” 

The concluding paragraph, or rather sentence, 
of the original twelfth article thus suppressed by 


the Senate, is in the following language; Cer-, 


tificates, in proper form, for the said instalments 
respectively, in such sums as shall be desired by 
the Mexican Government, and transferable by it, 
shall be delivered to the said Government by that 
of the United States.” l 

From this bare statement of facts the meaning 
of the Protocol is obvious. Although the Senate 
had declined to create a government stock fur 
the twelve millions of dollars, and issue trans- 
ferable certificates for the amount, in such sums 
as the Mexican Government might desire; yet 
they could not have intended thereby to deprive 
that Government of the faculty which every cre- 
ditor possesses of transferring, for his own bene- 
fit, the obligation of his debtor, whatever this 
may be worth, according to his will and pleasure. 

It cannot bè doubted that the twelfth article of 
the treaty, as it now stands, contains a positive 
obligation, in consideration of the extension 
acquired by the boundaries of the United States,” 
to pay to the Mezican Republic twelve millions 
of dollars in four equal annual instalments of 
three millions each. This obligation may be as 
signed by the Mexican Government to any per- 
son whatever; but the assignee, in such case, 
would stand in no better condition than that Go- 
vernment, The amendment of the Senate, pro- 
hibiting the issue Of a government transferable 
stock lor the amount, produces thie elfect, and 
no more. : 

The Protocol contains nothing from which it can, 
be inferred that the assignee cuuld rightfully de- 
mand the payment of the money to case the con- 
sideration should fail which is stated on the face 
of the obligation. 

Witb this view of the whole Protocol, and con- 
sidering that the explanations which it contained 


were in accordance with the treaty, I did not ` 


deem it necessary to take any action upon the 
subject, Had it varied from the terms of thé 
treaty as amended by the Senate, although rt 
would even then have been a nullity in itself, yet 
duty might have required that I should make this 
fact known to the Mexican Government. This 
not being the case, I treated it in the same mane 
ner | would have done had these explanations 
been made verbally by the comissioners to the 
Mexican Minister for Foreign Affairs, and com- 
municated in a despatch to the State Department. 
| JAMES K. POLK. 
Washington, February 8, 1849. 


Miscellancous. 


28. 


Tas Mecatensurax Deciararion or Ix n- 
PENDENCE.—lIn the last number ol vur paper was 
inserted the letter of Mr. Bancroft, estsolisbing 
ibe fact of the existence of this document, by 
the discovery of a newspaper, in the British 
State Paper Ottice, containiug the paper in ques- 
tion. The doubts which have so long existed in 
regard to the authenticity of these ** extraordinary 
resolves,” in which doubts the lmmortai Jctere 
son” participated, has lost no common interest 
to the tact, and will be sufficient reason fur the 
register of the document itseH in our pages for 
future reference. It u taken from the Baltimore 
American: 

DECLARATION OF INDEPENDENCE 


— 


By rue Citizens or MecxLeNBuURGH Counrr, 


Noartu Carora, Mar 20, 1775. 


In conformity to an order issued by the Colonel of 
Meckienburgh County, in North Caroline, a 
Convention, vested with unlimiled powers, met at 
Charlotie, in said County, on the 19th day.of May, 
1775, whew ABRAHAM, ALEXANDER was 
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chosen Chairman, and Jonn McKnitr ALEXAN- 


DER, Secretary. 
After a full and free discussion of the objects 
ol the Convention it was i 


UNANIMOUSLY RESOLVED, 


I. That whosoever, directly or indirectly, abet. 
ted, or iv any way, form or manner, countenanced 
the unchartered and dangerous invasion of our 
rights, as claimed by Great Britain, is an enemy 
to this country, io America, and to the inherent 
and inalienable rights of man. 

II. Resolved, That we, the citizens of Meck- 
Jenburg County, do hereby dissolve the political 
bands which have connected us to the mother 
country, and hereby absolve ourselves from all 
allegiance to the British Crown, and abjure all 
political connection, contract or association, with 
that nation, who have wantonly trampled on our 
rights and liberties and inhumanly shed the inno- 
cent blood of American patriots at Lexington. 

IH. Resolved, That we do hereby declare our- 
selves a free and independent people, are, and of 
right ought to be, a sovereign and self-governing 
‘association, under the control of no power other 
than that of our God and the General Govern- 
ment of Congress; to the maintenance of which 
independence, we solemnly pledge to each other, 
our mutual co-operation, our lives, our fortunes, 
and our mogt sacred honor. l 

ABRAHAM ALEXANDER, Chairman. 

J. M. ALEXANDER, Secretary. 


Adam Alexander, Henry Downe, 
Hezekiah Alexander, John Flennikan, 
e Ezra Alexander, John Ford, 
Charles Alexander, Wa. Graham, 
Wanstill Avery, James Harris, 
Ephraim Brevard, . Robert Irwin, 
Hezekiah J. Balch, Wa. Kennon, 
Richard Barty, Matthew McClure, ° 
Jolin Davidson, Neill Morrison, 
William Davidson, Samuel Martin, 
Duncan Ocheltree, John Queary, 


John Phifer, David Reese, 
Thos. Polk, Zacheus Wilson, Sr. 
Ezekiel Polk, Wan. Wilson, 


Benjamin Patton, 
Since writing the above we have received a 


letter from a gentleman in Virginia who encloses 


to us a copy of the North Carolina proceedings, 


extracted from a work entilitled “ Sketches of 
North Carolina, by Rev. Wm. Henry Foote.” 


Our correspondent, who seems to have enter- 


tained no doubt of the existence af the Mecklen- 


burg Declaration, remarks: “After reading the 
article in the American, I thought Mr. Bancroft’s 
letter more of a shadow than substance, and that 
Governor Swain might easily have obtained in- 
formation in relation to the Declaration, which 
he could have sent forth to the public, whieb 
would have informed many persons who never 
Have heard of the North Carolina proceedings.” 

The copy of the Declaration furoished from 
Mr. Foote’s work, is the same as the document 
published above, except that it embraces two 
additional resolves. The omitted resolutions are 
as follows: 

IV. That as we acknowledge the existence 
and control of no laws, nor legal officer, civil or 
military, within this county, we heseby ordain 
and adopt, asa rule of life, all, each and every 

oſ our former laws; wherein, nevertheless, the 
crown of Great Britain never can be considered 
as holding rights, privileges, immunities, or au- 
thority therein. = : 

V. That it is further decreed, that all, each 
and every military officer in this county n hereby 
retained in his former command and authority, he 
aciing conformabiy to these regulatrons. 

- thal every member present of this delegation 
shall henoeforth be a civil officer, via: A justice 
of the peace in the character of a committee 
man, to issue process, hear and determine. all 
matters of controversy, aceording to said adopted 
laws; and lo preserve pesce, union, and harmony 
in said county; and to use every exertion to 
spread the love of country and fire of freedom 
throughout America, until a general organized 
government be established in this. province. 
Adopted May 20, 1775. : 

The following is a copy of the second Meck- 
lenburgh Declaration, as it is given in the work 
cf Mr. Foote: 

„ CHARLOTTE, Meeklenburgh County, 
May 3018, 1775. } 


This day the committee of the county met and 
passed the following Resolves :-— Whereas by an 
Address .prescated to bis Majesty by bein houses 


And. 


of Parliament, in February last, the American 
Colonies are declared to be in a state of actual 
rebellion, we conceive that all laws and commis- 
sions eonfirmed by, or derived from authority of 
the k.ng or parliament, are annulled and vacated, 
and the former civil constitution of these colo- 
mies for the present wholly suspended. Jo pro- 
vide, in some degree, for the exigencies of this 
county, in the present alarming period, we deem 
it necessary and proper to pass the following re- 


solves, viz: 


Ist. That all commissions civil and military, 
herotofore granted by the crown, to be exercised 
in these colonies, are null and void, and the con- 
stitution of each particular colony wholly sus- 


pended. 


2d. That the Provincial Congress of each pro- 
vince, under the direction of the great Continen- 
tal Congress, is invested with ali legislative and 
execulive powers, within their respective pro- 
vinces, and that no other legislative power does, 
or can exist, at this time, in any of these eolonies. 

3d. Asall former laws are now suspended in 
this province, and the Congress have not pro- 
videt others, we judge it necessary, for the better 
preservation of good order, to form certain rules 
and regulations for the internal governinent of 
this county, until laws shall be provided for us by 


the Congress. 


4th. That the inhabitants of this county do 
meet on a certain day appointed by this commit- 
tee, and having formed themselves into nine com- 
panies, viz: eight in the county, and one in the 
town of Charlotte, do choose a colonel and otber 
military officers, who shall nold and exercise 
their several powers by virtue of this choice, and 
independent of the crown of Great Britain and 


the former constitution of this province.“ 


( Then follow eleven articles for the preservation of 
the peace, and the choice of officers to perform the 


duties of a regular government. ) 


16th. That whatever person shall hereafter re- 
ceive @ Commission from the crown, or attempt 
to exercise any such commission heretofore re- 
ceived, shall be deemed an enemy to his country, 
aud upon information to the captain of the com- 
pany in which he resides, the company shail 
cause him to be apprehended, and upon proof of 
the fact, committed to safe custody, till the next 
sitting of the committee, who shall deal with him y 


ge eas shall direct.” 


he names of the persons composing the Con- 


vention: 
. ABRAHAM ALEXANDER, Chairman. 
Joun McKnerr ALEXANDER, Sicrelari 


Eruraim Brevarp. 


Rev. Hezekiah J. Balch, John Phifer, James 
Harris, Wm. Kennon, John Ford, Richard Barry, 
Henry Downe, Ezra Alexander, Wm. Graham, 
John Queary, Hezekiah Alexander, Adam Alex- 
ander, Chartes Alexander, Zachary Wilson, jr., 


Waitsull Avery, Benjamin Patton, Matthew Mc. 


Clure, Neill Morrison, Robert Irwin, John Filen- 
niken, David Reese, John Davidson, Richaid 


Hart is, jr., Thomas Polk. l 
“A committee, consisting of Dr. Ephraim 


Brevard, Wm. Kennon, and Rev. W. Balch, were 
appointed to prepare resolutions suitable to the 


occasion.” 
The subsequent history of these proceedings is 
thus given by the authority : 


A copy of the acts and doings of this conven- 


tions sent by express to the members of Congress 


from North Carolina, then in session in Puila- 


delphia. Captain James Jack, of Charlotte, was 
chosen as the bearer, and set oul immediately on 
his mission, and delivered the declarations to the 
delegates from North Carolina; then in Philadel- 
phia— Messrs. CasweLL, Hoorern and Hewes. 
Approving of the spirit of their fellow-citizens, 
and the toné of the resolutions, these gentlemen 
nevertheless, thought them premature, as the 
General Congress had not then abandoned all 
hopes of a reconciliation with the mother coun- 
try, on honorable terms, and did not present 
them to Congress. By this perhaps prudent smo- 
thering of the expressions of senument by an in- 
telligent people, the citizens of Mecklenburgh 
were disappointed, but not discouraged ; they 
lost tbe foreground their patriotism merited, but 
lost not their spirit. Tney declared themselves 
independent May, 1775, and have never ceased 
to be so. | 

A copy oſ the proceedings of the convention 
was addressed ‘to the Moderator of the first Pro- 
vincial Congress of North Carolina, which met 
in Hillsborough, August 20th, 1775, and was laid 
befure the commmieo of business, but not parti- 
cularly acted upon, as a majority of the body 


were still hoping fer reconciliation on honorable 
terms.“ 

From this it would seem that the Mecklen= 
burgh proceedings were suppressed, as going too 
far for the time. The idea of colonial indepens 
dence had not yel possessed the minds of the 
people, aud a manifestation. that was calculated. 


lo exasperate the British government, aod 10 


alarm ils adherents here, was promptly checked- 
by the best friends uf the American cause. It is 
easy to understand how such a policy might have 
kept the knowledge of the North Carolina De- 
claration from the people at large, but it is not 
so easy to account for the inoreduiliy of Mr. 
Ixrrrasox and others who, it is to be presumed, 

were in the confidence of the. patriots of that 
day. . 


JUDICIAL. 


Sorremec Court. oy THE Umten Starrs.— 
Martin Luther, plaintif in error, vs. Luther 6. 
Borden et al—In error to the Cireuit Court of 
the United States for Rhode Island. Mr. Chief 
Justice Taney delivered the opinion of this Court, 
affirming the judgment of the said Circuit Court 
in this cause, with costs. 

The points decided by the- Court are as fol- 
lows: 

1. That, whether the new government at eny 
time displaced the charter government, is a poli- 
tical and not a judicial question. 

2. That the charter government al no time re- 
cognized the new government, bul denousced it 
as revolutionary and treasonabie; aad not only 
opposed it by military force, bul prosecuted end 
cynvicied Governor Dorr, the leader of the moves 
ment, under the criminal law of the Siate—in 
which case, and in others, the eharter govern- 
ment was sustgined by the Courts of Rhode lee 
land—and that the feveral Courts undor an ew 
tablished rule of decision, follow the State tribu- 
nals on questions arising under its own laws. 

3. That the recognition of the chartered go- 

rernment by the President of the United States, 
in expressing a willingness to aid it, if necessary, 
in pulling down the insurrection, by the powe 
of the Union, as provided by the Cuusiiution, je 
of itself conclusive cn the judicial power of the 
nion. ; 
4. That the Legiels ture of Rhode Islend had 
power to establish marisal law and to authorize 
the acis to be deve, complained of as a trespass 
by. the plaintifl. 

5. Tue judgment of the Circuit Court was af- 
firmed, which. sustains the chartered government. 

Upon one point Judge Woodbury dissented. 
He was of opmion that in such a civil strife, 
among ils cilizens, as was proved to have existed 
in this case, the Stale possessed no constitutional 
power to declare wartial law. He held that the 
General Guvernment aione ie, by the Constitu= 
lion, empowered to declare war, and 10 resori te 
war nieatures, tO suppress insurrection, and put 
duwn domestic violence—that a State should 
first use its civil power to suppress them, aud if 
(his be insufficient, next call vut its militia to aid 
iu municipal otlicers—and if these should fail, 
then call on the General Government for further 
aid—ibat 3t would be dangerous, for many rea- 
sons, to allow a State to resort Jo war measures, 
under the circumstances which existed in Rhode 


Island. 


Tue Emienant Tax Law. — The Nationalt In- 
elligencer publishes the fullowing summary, taken 
from the opinion of Mr. Justice Wayne, in the 
cases of Norris vs. the City of Buston, and Smith 
vs. Turner, health commissioner for the port of 
New York, ia which the Supreme Court of the 
United States declares the acts of Massachusetts: 
and New York, imposing a tex upon passengers 
coming into the ports of satd States, in vessels 
from abroad, or from other States, to be ancon- 
stitutional and void: i 


1. That the acts of New York snd Msssachu- 
seits imposing a tax upon passengers, either 
foreigners or citizens, coming into the ports in 
those States, either in foreign vessels or vessels: 
of the United States, from foreign nations or from. 
ports in the United States, are uncons.itutivoal 
and void, being in their nature regulations of 
commerce contrary to the grant in the Constitu- 
tion to Congress to regulate commerce with ſo- 
reign Dations and among the States. | z 

2. That ine States of this Union cannot const i- 
tutionally tax the commerce of the United States 
for the purpose oſ paying any ex pense incident to 
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the execution of thelr polite la war and th 
commerce of the Unit 
course of persons, as well as the importa 


merthundize. | 
„ 2 That the Congress of the United States 


having, by sundry acts pase 
admitted foreigners into the United States, with 
Weir personal luggage and tools of trade, free 
from all duty or impost, that the acts of Massa- 
ebusetts and New ork imposing any tax upon 
foreigners or immigrants for any purpose b 


ever 
destination, though said vessel may have arrived 
isles of Massachusetts or New York, and before 


the passengers haye 
of said acts of Congress, and therefore upconsti- 


tutions! and void. 


York, in so far as tney impose any obligation 


the captains of vessels, or 
arriving du the por 
in the seid States, to pay any tax or duty 

any kind whatever, OC tobe any way respomible 
for the same, for passengers arriving in the United 


unconstitutional and void, being contrary to the 
merce with loreign nations a 


and to the legislation of Congress under the said 


established within the same, a1 
surcial regulations under which vessels, their cargoes | dart, and rested the cuse. 


and passengers are to be admilled into the poris. of the 


- to enter, clear, or pay Aut 
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61.000 , thus receiving ‘but two-fifths as much 
pay, for doing mote than three times the work. 


Che States. 


Ruope lsLaxp.— The January session of the. 
General Assembly of this State met at Provi- 
dence on the 15th ult. eS 

The finauces of the State do not appear in a 
iable condition. The average annual 
excess of expenditure over ine receints for the 
five years ending Mar l, 1848, is $13,927 71. The 
amount of the State. debt, at the date mentioned, 


was $187,354 41. 


New Yoru.— Finances :—The balance in the 
treasury, on the 30ih September, Wes $305,009 
70. The estimated revenue for the current joar 
applicable to the ordinary expenses of the g0- 
vernment is 971,500. These expenses are esti- 
mated-at $700,000. z 

Tne revenue of the general fund has been 
$848,155, and the payments 885,248. This fuad 
snows a deficiency ot $37,092. Last yerr there 
was a surplus of 111,665 in the fund. The pub- 
lic works of the State, twelve in number, cost 
431,763,467 80. The amount of tolls derived 
jrom them during the past year was $3,033,578 
90. ‘Ihe expenuitures on them were $855,800. 
“rhe amount of the debt which has been in- 
curred for their construction, and which yet re- 
mains unsatisfied, is $17,717,649 91. The debt 
has been decreased during ine year $30,099. 

The revenue of the Literary fund during the ` 
year was 63,388, and the expenditure 543,582. 
he revenue of the Commou School fund was 


is of the United States. E  , {a connected utile from the Auditor of the State $407,167, and the expenditures 5278, 902. The 
That the act ot New York now in question, IN| on a sale in 1829 for taxes under the act of 1827. | principal of the United Siates Deposit fund ts 


20 far 80 it imposes a tax upon passengers arriv- | ‘fhe Auditor's deeds date in 1831. Such was $4,014 528. The revenue irom tt was $251,577 
ing iv vessels from otber ports in the United | his title. und ine payment $249,639. The revenue of this 


States, is properly in this case before ue] Tue defendant maintains that he is protected | ts devoted to school purposes. 
Court for cuastruction, and thal the said tax by the Limitation Laws of 1835. If not by that, The Comptroller thinks that the Safety fund 
uaconstitulional ond void. ; then he is by the law of 1838-9 o quiet posses- should only be used to pay the circulatiwn of 
That tbe 9th section. of the Ist article of the sion and conticm titles to laad.” ; banks. Tue amount of stock issued on account 
Constitution includes witbia it the migration of} As to the act of 1836, the Court decided that | of this fund, including the above stock, since itè 
other persons, as weli as the importation ul slaves, possession without utis would not avail. That commencement 18 92 820,863, und the eutire pay- 

aod iu terms recognises (hat uther persons as ine Supreme Court of Lihnots, in 1837, in the | ments have been 5, 729, 203. 
well as slaves way be the subjects of importation | case of Garret vs. Higgings, had decided that mme Four associations and eight individual banks 
have been established during the year. ‘The de- 
crease of circulation of all the tree banks du- 


aud commerce. | | Auditor's deed, unaccompanied with proof of the 

5. That the Gin clause of the Sth section of the | periormance of the esseaual requisites of the law, 
ring tbe year has been $372,972. Since the pas~ 
sage of ine General Banking Law, thirty-one of 


Ist article of the Constitution peohsbiting any conveyed no tule. 
by any regulation Tue Court also decided that the law of 1833-9 
the free banks have been closed by the Cumptrol- 
ler, whose aggregate circulation at the time of 


or revenue to the ports of vuo State | was unconstitutional and void, because it pur: 
failure, we 1,417,525 00 


rts to convey io one man the laud of another. 
3 
Amount redeemed by comptroller 1,957,414 00 


aan Sp is) sana : g 
at the {| vessels engaged in commerce from. introdue ing 
States includes an inter | disease into the ports io which they are bound; 
f| and the States may, in the exercise of such po- 
-| lice power, without any violation of the power 
in Congress to regulate commerce, exact from 


tion 0 


(ees as will pay to the State ine eost of their de- 
tention, and of tbe purification of the vessel, car- 
go, and apparel of the persons on board. S 
Five Judges concurred in revising the judg- 
ments of the Courts of New York and Massa- 
chusetts, who read their opinions in the follow- 
ing order, viz: Judges MeLrax, Carron, McKin- 
LEY, GRIER and Warne.—We have been en- 
abled 10 obta.na copy of the summary of the 
opinion of the majority of the Judges, as stated 
by Mr. Justice Warne, which is given above. 


whilst the vessel is in transit to her port of 


4. That pho aots of Massachusetts aud New l l y 
Tax TitLes:—The United States District 


Court, for the district-of Illinois, al its recent ses · 
sion al Springfield, decided the following case 
mrelving What are Jevominated tax tiles, in 


on the owners or consigneefof vessels, or upon 
freighters of the same, 


ts of the United States with- 


Tue suit was an action of ejectment instituted 
vy Anoweurth against Burlingien to recover 


in the United States, ave | acres of lend in Adamp county, Ius., Messrs. 


attorneys lor the defendant. ‘The argument and 
trial consumed six days, and on both sides was 


by which the United States kave | conducted with consummate ability. —— 
ne plaintif showed goud ttle derived from 


and prescribing she com- the United States, and possession by the defen- 


‘The defendant relied upon seven years posses- 


United States, as well from abroad, as From other sion, the payment of taxes during tbat time, and 


ol commerce 
aver (ose of a 


bound to or fro ne court further decided that the Auditors 


zes in another,” la a deed unaccompanied as in the case at the bar, 
by proof that be had performed all the requisiles 


Leaving the outstanding circulation -$60,121 00 

New Jensex.—A bill introduced to the Legis- 
jature of New Jersey, proposes to authurise any. 
person or association ol persons in thal State to do 
basking business, by opening offices of discount, 
deposit, &c., provided they do not issue notes psy- 
abie to bearer oB demand, intended lor cireala- 
trou as curreacy, nor cicculate any other than 
lawful money of tho United States, or specio- 

aying banks of New Jersey. ‘The aggregate 
capital shall not be less than 5100, 000. 


Noatu Carouwa.—The Legislature of this 
Slate closed, svys tho Greensborough Patriot, one 
of the most important seasons ever held m Norin 
Carolina, on tue 29ih uit. ‘The promment act of 
ine session was the adoption of a system of great 
Stato works, which, it put into operation, says 
ine paper wentioned, wilh inspire tbe energics, 
develope the resources and redeem ine fortunes 
of old North Carolina. ‘The groat improvements 
reterced to, ace the act for the Centru: Railroad, 
including the provision to zesunenate the Gaston 
Road, — ine plank road irom Feyetie vil e tu Salis 
vuty,— the turnpike from Salisbary west tu the 
Gourgia line, — ine turnpike from Greensboro’ to 
Mi. Airy,—the aid extended tv the Wilmington 
road uud the appropriation toc Neuse and Tur 
rivers, aud for the improvement of Upper Cape 
Fear aud Deep rivers. 

Acis were aiso passed for the increase of the 
reveuue of the State, —lor the establishment of 
an osano Hospital, aud tor the incorporation of 
the vank of Fayette, with branches at Wades- 
boro’, Greensboro’, Salisbury, and Washington 

The bill tu amend tue Cuvstitution in rege 
to Iree sulfrage was lost by a vote of 25 ayes lo 
19 noes, — not a constitutivnal majority 5 inte- 


fifths buing required. 


limitation upon the power of Cougress to regulate 
commerce tor tbe purpose of pro 
commercial uuiformily within the United States, conveys no title. Therefore, 
and also a prohibition upon the States lo destroy | not protected by “chim or color of ttle 
such unifurmity Dy any legislation prescsibwg u made in good faith” in the meaning of the law. 
condition upon which vessels bound to one State The court deflued the “claim and 
shail enter ine port of another. _  — | made in good taith” under this law, to be sucha 
6. Inet the tax.1mposed Upon pessentzere b7 | utie asin law would pass the estate prima facie, 
the acis of Messecbuseus aud New York are uve | ifa better ttle be not shown. ‘That is a question 
constitutiqnal and void, because each of them | of Jaw, and uot depending upon the opiuion of tue 
conflicts with s0 much of the_let clause ot the 8:b | oacupant, otber wise ‘the delence would depend 
K chou of the let article of the Cunsiituuion as | upon tbe capacity of the mau to judge, in which 
epjoip® all duties, imposts, and excises eball be | case it would protect ouo and not avail another 
unilorm throughout tue United States ; because | who might be more intelligent. , 
the constitutional uniformity enjoined is as real 
gud obligatory upon ine States ju the absence of | 
all legisla uous by Congress as ii tho unortormily 
bad been made by the legisintion of Congress; 
aud tbat such cocstitutional usilorwity is inlere 


fered with and vesuoyeu by any State im posing |1 
apy tex upon ine intercourse ol persons trom | cuit, while Alabama and Louisiana, with 11 


Stute to Sate, or from lore igu countries to the | Representatives, and a ſree population of but 
halt a million, constitule another circuit. New 


United States. 
7. That the power in Congress, to regulate Jersey and Penasyivania, With a population of 
cou mei ce wilh foreign nalious aud amoug the | (wo willons, constitute ine wird circuit, Mis- 
Btates, includes un vIzutton upon ihe high seus, sissippi and Arkansas, with a population of but 
and in ine bays, barbore, lakes, and na vigaule halt a million, coustitute the ninth circuit. We 
waters within tue United Statea, and that any tax | say free population, because tue slave has noth- 
by a Slate in any wey ailecting the right of navi- | mg Lo do with courts of law, having no legal 
galion, ur subjecting lhe exercise of the right lo & rights to maintsin, Louisiana witb a population 
conο⁰uj,s, is cuptcary tO the aloresaid grunt. ol 183,989, has one Judge at a salary of 58.000. 
8. 1 bal ine Ses of the Uniun, may m the Ouio, with a population uf 1,219,465, more (han | 
exercise ol thorr poliee powers, pass quarantine cight times as great as that of Louisiana, bas 
and health jaws, intetdicting vessels coming trum oniy ove Judge at a salary of 5. 000; that is, 
foreign pot or porta wituin the United States ahe he has more than eight tuues as Many to 
from lun ing pavseugers aad gouda, prescrive the | do business for, receives but one-third as much 
places aod ume lor vessels to Quarantine, aud pay. Arkansas, with a free population of 77, 
zun pose penalties for violauiug the same; aud that 630, has ou, Judge at a salary of $2,000 ; New 
such laws, though aflecting coumerce in ne | Hampshire with a populatio. ot 284,573, has 


transit, ace Dal pegu 

ipg ierus upan wlan Messrs. Satierthwaile, Staoly, Hicks and Cald- 
suull be aduatted into (be ports of the United | who receives $2,500. Indiana with a populalion well, of the House. preseuled a protest against 
Bates, but precautionary realen 0 pre vont ol 805,803, has but one Judge who receives only the mejority vote on ine Yad, 3rd, 4ib, Sin and 
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Umequa DISTRIBUTION or FEDERAL Covats. 
vermont, Connecticut and New York, with 
42 Representatives m Congress, und a tree popu- 
ation of over three millions, constitute one cir- 
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Gth of the resolutions on the subject of slavery| whatever, except as now provided for by the 


in the territories. 

I Vote. The resolutions, together with the inau- 
gural message of Governor Manly, are on file for 
our nezl number.] 

The Central Kailroad bill was passed in the 
Senate by the casting vote of the Speaker. The 
excitement was very great on the occasion, and 
it is well understood that the improvement mea- 
sures could not have been carried individually, 
or without the aid of the log-rolling system.” 

The contested seat in the Senate from Orange, 
was awarded to Mr. Berry, dy a vote of 21 to 
20. Colonel Joyner was unanimously elected 
Speaker of the Senate in place of Mr. Graves, 
who resigned the station in accordance with a 
previous understanding to that effect. 


NILES NATIONAL REGISTER. 


Constitution and Jaws of the State. 


Miss ouni.— The recent census of this State 
furnishes the following statistics:—-The aggre- 
gute of the population in the State is 588,971, 
distinguished as follows: Free white males 268,- 
503; Free white females 241,932; Free persons 
of color 1,779 ; slaves 76,757. The total free white 
population is 510,435, in 1840; the population 
as ascertained by the United States census, was 
393,702, and in 1844, according to thp State enu- 
meration, 511,987. In 1844 the number of slaves 
2 Pe State was 70,300—increase in four years, 
The city of St. Louis has a population of 55,- 
952,—Hannibal 2329,—Brownsville 2220,—Jof 
terson 1122,—St. Charles 1408,—Palmyra 1036. 


ae ee oe Tole Stale, by her Legislature, bac at length 
l a 
2 S j 2 8 accepted her share of the surplus fund to which 
Counties... F Counties. $ a 0 was 1 under 5 distribution eat 
À pee ongress, passed several years ago, a e 
Accomack 544 295 Louisa 307 441 | same has been appropriated to the erection of a 
Albeinarle 833 619 Lunenburg 169 272 building to be used as a Lunatic Asylum. 
Alexandria 539 225 Madison 69 486) . 
Alleghany 104 149 Marshall 558 527 Frornma —The General Assembly of the State 
Amelia 163 193 Marion 324 669 was adjourned sine die. on the 13th ult. The 
Amherst 416 413 Basen 135 105 Sentinel says there was an unusual amount of 
tox, atine ws ; i ; N ia ns 
Anpoust va 32 Mockienbnrg 15 497 „„ and upon subjects of high public in 
: 1354 72 ercer : 
0 ate 257 484 Middlesex 116 125 A law has been passed for the establishment 
Bath 152 121 Monongalia 431 809 of common eit throughout the Siate, and 
886 531 M 488 469 | provisions made for the sale of the sixteenth sece 
yaa 56 544 Mense 342 306 tions of land, and for the disposition of the pro- 
Boone, new co. 68 128 Morgan 188 201 ceeds. Three railroad bills have been adopted— 
® Botetourt 462 633 Nansemond 311 280 one providing for a road from St. Mary’s River 
Brooke 227 276 Nelson 391 229 tothe Guif cvast, near Cedar Keys,—another 
Brunswick ~ 20 a New Keni 41 re from St. Mary’s to Feniaeoia ang the third 
raxton > icholas from the vicinity of the junction of the Chatta- 
Buckingham 344 361 e county 3 19 houche and Flint Rivers to St. Andrews. 
Cabell 287 233 Norfolk cuy The Legislature failed to elect Circuit Court 
Campbell 794 554 Northampton 170 95 Jud on e e 
Carolins 367 425 Northumberl’d 161 234 Judges, a constitutional objection being urged 
Carroll 179 267 Notoway 117 143 @gainst their election by the present Legislature. 
Charles City 142 58 Onio 977 478 The Constitution declares that at the first ses- 
Charlotte 290 303 Orange 296 a sion ghee 5 85 725 under the 
Chesterfield 296 505 Page 69 same, the Judges of the Circuit Court, shall be 
Clarke - H 318 55 5 aa 393 elected for the term of five years, and at the ex- 
Culpepper etersburg m piration of the present term of office shall ve 
Cumberland 235 162 Pendleton 25 39) ejected for the term of eight years. The words 
Dinwiddie 235 228 ee ie e ay at the expiration,” were insisted upon as desig- 
Doddridge, 48 137 Poanial 154 202 Baling a precise period of time rather thau as 
Elizabein City 133 120 Preston 460 527 an expression admitting of an interpretation con- 
1 : 186 1 ince Edward 211 253 sistent with the practical and convenient work- 
1 ete 500 Princes Anne E ate ing o the * . 
Fauquier 85 503 Prince George l erefore is that the Slate will be wishout a Ju- 
Paysite 257 131 Prince William 207 412) diciary from July, 1850, when their terms ex- 
Fiuvanna 271 190 Pulaski 131 11 pire, to such time as the Legislature may elect, 
Floyd 271 225 Punam, 183 Which cannot be before December thereaiter, 
Franklin 808 606 new co. 0 213 | Unless a spectal session is called. 
Frederick at ae ock 304 239 A resolution was adopted, by a decided vote, 
Giles „ Reinen 7 1064 345 on the 12th ult., in both Houses, fix ing the time 
5 185 197 Richmond co. 182 148 for the inauguration of the Governor elect at 12 
hland’ 16S 254 Ritchie 121 337 M., on the 13ih, which was subsequently changed 
les „193 200 Roanoke 125 yt to et P. M., of the same day. Ten members of 
Greenbrier 658 303 Rockbridge 65 the House protested against the passage of this 
Greene 63 270 Rockingham 395 1655 resolution, as being opposed to both the letter 
Greensville 27 120 Ruyeell 482 107 and spirit Constitution of the State, and in op- 
ifax 395 843 Scott ae ine position to all former precedents. 
nampa 581 657 Sa 326 309 lu accordance with the resolution just men- 
a ’ tioned, the ceremony of inauguration took place 
1 are co. m 477 e : a i on the evening of the 13th ult., in the Represeu- 
r cp 525 271 Stafford 230 255 tives’ Hall, in presence of a large and brilliant 
Harrison 443 611 Surry 94 158| assemblage. ‘I'he Governor elect was escoried 
Henrico 592 393 Sussex 82 7 to the stand by a 5 the House, and 
Henry 315 251 Taylor 266 247 was addressed by Hon. D. S. Walker, in a brief 
Highiand, seas B ao 548 speech, after which tke oath of office was ad- 
>. new co. 1 yler 7 ministered, and the Governor made an address 
1775 ol 8 95 g goen. 1 teom which we take the following :— 
mes Uily ; Lou are now on the eye of separating, gentle- 
3 aa ri a aaa nied f men ol the General Assembly, for your respee- 
7 142 772 W a 249 50 tive homes. I trust, in the acis you have passed 
King & Queen 224 258 Welzel, new co. 60 317| al the present session of the General Assembly, 
ing George 149 112 Walhamsburg 47 34 you have accomplished all the public good de- 
King William 93 234 Wirt, newco. 122 130 mands at your hands, at this ume. There are 
Lancaster 137 107 oo 430 325! two subjects to which your labors have been par- 
Lee 324 521 Wythe 347 3386 ucularly devoted, in which the people are deep- 
Lewis 331 622 York 118 ly i led: h i i 
Faa R n ae e ee d- et. Ter 
f D 5 3 avon. pe 
Loudoun 1453 420 1 the bills which you have enacted in regard to 
railroads, will prove ample for those ovjects; 
Case’ majority 1473 and that, by the time you will again be required, 


Kenrocxy.—The House of Representatives 
of this State, on the 3rd inst., adopted the fol- 
lowing resolution by a vote of 93 ayes, to 0 

~ naye: 

Resolved, That we, the Representatives of the 
people of Kentucky, are opposed to abolition or 
emancipation of slavery iu any form or shape 


by the Constitution, to assemble here, their effects 
will be wiluessed in the improvement and pros- 
perity of every portion of our beloved State. 
Bul, gentlemen, the paramount subject of ali 
others, in this, our happy and favored land, is 
education. It is upon the education of the youth 
of our country that depends, not only our pre- 
eminence as a tation, bul iu character, happi- 


ness and permanence. It is said thet gene is 
5 assured, my fellow citizens, that 

nowledge is power. By the principles of-oue 
glorious institutions, the field of office is opea 
and free for every citizen, and as we oxtead the 
scheme of education, we extend the field of 
choice. You witness to-day a practical iliustra- 
lion of our simple, equal and Republican institu 
lions, in the elevati u, by the free choice of the 
people, of one of the muet humble and unpreter- 
ding of their citizens to the highest office io the 
State. Therefore, cherish education as the pal- 
lad ium of out liberties. 

Fellow-cittzens, I might close here; but having 
solemnly pledged before you, and in the presence 
of God, who holds the destinies of nations in his 
hand, to support the Constitution of the United 
States, I should not permit this oceagion to pass 
without the expression of an opinion in regard 
to the crisis now fmpending over the Southern 
portion of our Unioun. 

There is no pubiic officer who will defond the 
sovereignty of the States, the rights of the South, 
and (be compromises of the Constitution wih more 
Graoess and devotion thank will. I would say to 
all wbo would be disposed to violate those sacred 
rights “ tbus far shalt thou go, und no ſurther.“ 
But there isa wide difference, l humbly couceive, 
between a firm and manly resistance, io unjust 
encroachments, aod the empty vapouring and 

ons de which has become so common, io the 
in of stereotyped resolutions, that we remea- 
ber the fable of tne Buy and the Wolf; and should 
danger actually come, the sober and disereet 
would hardly regard our cries. Tnere was a 
time, felluw-eilizens, when there was no man, 
however high his standing and influense with the 
people might have been; who would have-dared 
‘+ to caleutate the value of the Union,” or could 
have spoken lightly of ils permanence, without 
bringing down upon his bead the indiznation of 
ine peuple. But in these days, partizao poliu- 
cians, apparently uorebuked, can * calculate the 
value of the Union,” and fippantly discourse of 
the capacity of the people,” wheo their own 
selfish ends are to be advanced, (while quite as 
ready to deny it, when they are disappointed, 
and the talk of the dissolution of the Union has 
become almost as fa.wiliar as household words. 

Fellow-ocitizeos, there was a time, under this 
Constitution, when the opinions of that great 
man, 80 justly calied the Father of bis Country, 
whose portrait i8 now befure me, were revered 
and respecied by every statesman in this nation 
—whenu his Farewell Address to tno people of the 
United States was regarded as the promptings of 
inspiration. But where are the politicians now 
to be found 80 poor to do bim reverence?” 
Who regards bis admonition “indignantly to 
frown upon the first dawning of every attempt 
to atienate any portion of our country from the 
rest?” We have witnessed the attempt io make 
the question of our Svuthero iastiiuliona—ihe 
question upon which the destinies of this Union 
hang—peculiaily a party question. Failiog ia 
that most signally by tue election af General 
Taylor—a Southeru man, educated in the South, 
and deeply interested in Southern institutions by 
Norttern support, we now see the altempt to 
make this—the moet delicate of all questions 
upon which our liberties bang—a mere sectional 
question. I believe, fellow citizens, that the 
Northern fanatics have done much to wesken 
the attachment and reverence of the poopie for 
the Union; and I fear as much has been done by 
Southera demagogues as Northern fanatics. But 
l have fuil confidence in the soundness of the 
great body of the people, North and South. 
They know and they appreciate the value of this 
Union; they will not permit it to be put in jeo- 
pardy, either by Northern fanatics or by Suuth- 
ern dembgogues. The election of the tiret oÑ- 
cer of the Federal Goverumeni from the South 
is the strongest evidence that cou be given of 
the desire uf the North todo ample justice to 
ine South aod lo regard ber rights; aod of not 
loss import is the selection of a sutesmea for 
the second office lu the Goverument who is libe- 
ral, enlightened, and above eectional prejudices, 
aud destined, I trust, by Providence, to occupy a 
large space among the statesmen who ore to be 
iustrumental in the preservation of this Usion, 
won by the valor and erected by the wisdom of 
our faibers. And pow is the period when the 

Address of Washington ought to be pub- 
lished by every patriot editor and caused to de 
read in the family of every patriot father. It 
comes lo us now as the warning voiee of the Fa- 
ther of his Country ſrom ie spirit land. 
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Fellow-citizens, 00 patriot, nostatedmen, should mers were preparing at Toulon, with orders to the Pope as an ecclastastic ne than as 8 
countenance the intimation for one moment that sail without a moment's delay. From Brest and prince. Tbe spiritual anathomas which he has 
tbis glorious, this free and happy Government, Cherbourg equally active preparations are re- |hurled against them, have been received with 
secured by the union of these States—this moder] ported. The rumor naturally ascribes this de- | complete contempt. — | a 


of human wisdom and greatness—can be de- monstration ag indicative of an armed interven- Tusxer AND Inpta- The Sultan of Turkey 
has taken agreat alride in religious toleration, 


siroyed. When its influence is now bemg felt | tion in favor of’ the Pope. l o e í ole 
and imitated by all the nations of Europe, tt 13 P. M. Passy, the-Minister of Finance has pub- having issued a decrec according to Christians the 
not a matter of speculation just now to be tested | lished his budget for 1849, by which, including privilege of gitaining the highest digaities, ovon 
thet the people of the United States are“ cap the deficiency of 1848, there will be a total de | that of Pacha and Vizer. - g © ret mt 
ble of self-government,” of that the arch which ficit of 715.000, 000 f. at the end of 1849. A By the Overland Mail we have dates from 
binds together this glorious Confederation is | strenuous effort will be made by the French Min- Bombay to the 20 of Decemder, with advices 
strong enough to bear the pressure of war in de- | istry to effect some comprehensive plaa of te: (rom Calcutta to the 10th, and Madras to the 12th 
fence of rights, our national honor, or out liber- | irenchment. o „ jot December; from Hong Kong to the 25 of Na- 
ty. The recent euccesses in Mexico were not| The London Globe of the 26th contains the latest | vember. 7 ó 
from the Punjab is of ith 


necessary to estabjieh that position. The war | despatches from Paris, which are dated on Thurs- 8 
A sanguinary skirmish has taken place 


of 1812, justly called the second war of the re- day. ‘They say, “Public op nion seems to have | interest. 
out the Italian ques- on the Dhenet, between a consi-serable force un- 


volution, settled these questions, ‘and no aound | undergone a great change ab 
statesmen hes siece entertained a doubt upon | tion. Some of the jufluential men who three or | der Lord Gough and a large body of Sikhs, who 
these subjects. But there were giants in the four months since, were clamorous for an inter- had taken a position and defended it with un obs. 
land in those days—giants at the head of the vention in Italian affairs, in order, as they said, to stinacy and valor which makes them very formi- 
t the head of our prmy | ceveom the honors of France, have taken alarm dable foes. „ oe ae 
and at the head of our navy; and men who be- | at the stale of the finances, and do not hesitate | Tue affair seems to. have been cendueted on 
lieved we were a chosen people of God, and y that they cannot seo why France should the part of the British, with less than un. average 
i all chance of ameliorating her condition by | amount of prudence, and the mistake with those 
ho in command almost beed less) committed, was 
reirived atthe cost of an exhaustive effort, 
including Majot 
and otber distinguished officers. 
w no ob- 80 what the accounts received calla nulleh Of 


Providence will preserve our Union against the bare no courage to fight for themselves. As | only 
designs of all the fanatics and the gasconading i 


of all the parusan demsgogues 1n the land. 
In the. discharge-of duty my humble efforts intervention for or against him, but thro : 
shall be directed toa firn and yielding support stacle in the way of either Spain or Naples, 1f | gulley, but which was in fact a formidable branch 


of the rights of the South, and the cultivation of |one or the other should offer money or men lo of the Cuensb, the enemy were eventually come 
a good understanding with our Northern the Pope. It is said that on this condition Aus- pelled to retire, but as they were able to carry 
ren, praying for the aid of a beneficent Creator tria would consent to stand aloof. with them their heavy artillery, camp baggage, 


to support me in an honest discharge of my offi- ' The a it is fair io assume that their 
cial duties. Je spirit or strength suffered no material check. » 


assert that the protest of the Pope has been a They were pursued, but ef the subsequent move- 


failure. The Revolutionary goverument of Rome | ment no details have yet arrived. 
denouncing as enemies tu The Sikhs appear to be directing their course 


i 1 nas put forth a decree 
Foreign Intelligence. orale country, all persons who shail suiier tbem- tu the mountain country, as they will then obtain 


seivee to be deterred from voting (ur ine constr many tocmidable positions, and a longer protrac- 
i fıhe war may be expected. in the mean- 


ARRIVAL OF THB STHAMER. tuent assembly by the protest of tbe Pope. {i | ono 
o | white, attention has been partially withdrawn 


i ; has appointed a committee of instruction to 
The Steamer Niagara arrived at Boston On | amoug the electors and enlighten them, and ai from Moulton, where Gon. Whiet seems to have 
been awaiting tbe arrivrl of the Bombay columu. 


1 T 8 inst., with Liverpool | nominated a committes of public safety siumilat 
: Jo the committee which exisied during the old i 8 

Manxzrs.— Liverpool, Jan. . -The cotton | French Revolution, which depounced Us veo- From Mexico.—General La Vega was at Vera 
market is Ireely supplied at the advanced rales— | geance on every man who was suspected of u Cruz, en route 10 Tampico, bis station. General 
Fair upland 434, tair Mobile 430. The sales | want of patriotiem. This excess oli precautivo Lombardwro bas been appointed commandsnte 
were 15,000 bases lor the week, 7,000 on specu- does not show that the protest ol tbe Pope bas Generat of the State of Puebla. The project of 
lation. Corn is ia moderate demand (rom 2838. | been without effect. * a raiirvad to Facudaya promises to be carri 
to 3Ujs. Corn meal, best yellow, 15s. Wheat, The funeral of Col. Rey, the late commandant | tbrough vigorously. A bill has beon umrodueed 
in bond, 6s. 3d. to 7s. ld. Best Westera dour, | of the Republican Guards, took place on the Q6ih. into the Senate dr apply a partion of the next 
in bond, 263. Pr ovisions.— Beef is steady, Pork | Ledru Rollin und several weuvers on the Moun- | Payment from the United States to the purchase 
and bacon has declined. Lard is 30 to 36s. | twin, wasted on the President vt the Republic ond uf 60,000 muskets. The insurgents of Tolucca 
Cheese brings full prices. Stock reduced. assured him thal there was not the slightest in- bave token reluge at ‘Femascaltepec, where ihey 

The accounts irom the manulacturing districts | tention to produce 20 emeute. . are under the command ut E, ie vun Leon. The 
are salisfactury and encouraging- Great activity e State of Chihuahua is overrun wiih Indians of 
prevails at Manchester and the surrounding col |- Geamany.—The Assembly has fairly cast an | the Camanche tribe. 
tun districis. An improvement in ine tone of | apple of discord amongst the Pemces ot Germa- ‘Tne coinage of money at the Mint of Guana- 
commercial afluirs 18 observable. Tuere is an | oy by the course they are pursuing. ; juato, during tbe yeat past, amounts to 18.322, 
advance in cousols, lor money and account, of 2| - Austria, whilst recovering bec rebellious Hun- |4 18 1641, 701 gold duubluons, 7,195, 00 silver 
per cent. garian provinces, hus a low feid of controversy dont? aud §459,9U0 in lesser corns. 

I'he imports of Cotton since the lət of January, | upened in the threatened rivalry of Prussia for A dithcully hes vocurred at Tampico belween 
have been 170, D000 bales, of which 140, 000 are | the German throne. Captain Carr, Q. M. U. S. Aray, und the au- 
irom ihe Uuned States. Tue stock in port Was Naples and sicily are still far from an amica- thoritics ul lau pico, which has resulted in the 
auout 437,000 baies, — 27 1, O0 of which was | ble seitleuent of these disputes, whilst Russia, order of General Gvuerero, cousmanding the port, 
Auericau- : ? : which so long rematwned silently preparing fur % Captain Carr to quit the oily in a specitied 

London, Jao. 26.— U. S. 6 per cents., 1868, action seems deeply plunged in iicigucs, wit a time. ne order was not heeded, the gallact 
104 to 105. New Yurk 5 per cents, 92. Umu view to the extension of her power pouth. Vaptain replying that he was there by direction 
6 per cents., 93. Luutsiana 5 Cells, Baring .& The Franktort Assembly un the in ult. de- ot lis Goverument, aud recoguized no other au-; 
Gu., of 1850, 87. Marylaud 5 per ceuts., ster creed that the diguity ol nead of the German | Tuer J and would remain, regardless of threat, 
jing Lonus, y4w 95. Ambamsu, 5 per couls., 55. empire should be given to one of the reigning until expelled oy turce. An exhibition of wile 
Missouri slerling bonds, GV. : . | German sovereigns. It is believed that the next uf) display toliowed, bul tu. fe was no disposi- 

EneLann.—A thorough financial reform in all volo will declare the title of E.nperor to be be uvu to competia compliance: After q iet nad 
the departments of the Government I3 wisely ie. Tenn! Austria having virtually withdrawn been restored, the Captain, accomparned by Mr. 
vol ved upon. z 5 1 me ee authorily estab- 8 775 Consul, 5 on: eas tue U. = sloop 

2 az i p É lished al ‘rao rt, ii thus reman: 8 lor the Ate |O wur, SARATOGA, gid hud a riel conference 

IRELAND The errors assigned Tore hate be sembly to take the only atiernative felt lor them, | “ ith abe Gumimnander, so after which sue burs 
overruled vy the Court of. Queen's Bench, D) a 1 5 a prince ol Hohenzolem oa f mS rendezvous ol the Gull Squadron. 
unaulmous decision of the Judges. O'Brien, u Prmee Windwellg tz U c —Omnni Parli G LA 

is understood, wiil persevere iu carrying up the pa . 8 captured Count Bal- Sea E ning of arliament— (Genera, J 
appeal to 155 House ol Lords. Mr. bleugner ihiane, one of the chief insurgent leaders, and sembiy.— 1 he Provincial Puriian , en of ine Unie 
deehnes to proceed Jurther, au a win submit to cuntiscation und eztermmatwu afe the orders uf | ted Canadas sssemuied ut the Capital (Montreal) 

1 laid: aud. the day. Marual jaw bus teen proclaimed to on the 18th ull. The Goverour General opened 

eet | Galileia, in which direction the notorious Bett | the session in a speech in whicb he states tuat it 

W arto Lara onon on FA sem has escaped. is the purpose ol the Queen to exercise the pre- 

ə ion of the National - "e RTF . auve i * 

has been carried by a large majority. ‘I'he sy pause Tranquillity prevails, but the do- 285 still 1 ve ek eee ai ie 
f th l mestic districts of the Prussians keep up a degree penal consequences tor pot 

ports of the various comumiticcs were nearly ail of excitement. es | cal offences in the events of 1837 and 1838. The 


‘adverse to the dissolutiun. At is believed that the , restriction against the French language bas been 
decision of. ine question will uot be wado in sea Drunazz— The Government has announced | repealed. ‘Assurance is given thal saps will do 


son to allow of the election to tako placo betore the imention of borrowing 57,000,000, and W taken for conferring upon the Provincial autho- 
April. 3 issue $4,000,000 exchequer Dilla ‘I'he quasrel | ries the entire couirot of the Post Office Depart- 
M. Marraut retains bis seat as President of the | bout the Duchies remain in slalu quo. ment, and when accomplished, a low rate ot pos- 
Assembly, anu M. Boulao de la Meurthe has been PraLr.—The Pope demands the intervention | tage is recoumenued. Tue provision of funds 
elecied Vice President of the Repubin. of Austra to reseat him in temporal power, and for the early complelion of the St. Lawrence 
„ ‘The Government is still in a stato of transition. | both Sardinia and France have strongly remon- Canals is strongly urged. The passenger trade 
We bad scarcely deapatched our lasi number, strated against the determination ot the Roman is regarded as ul impurtant interest, which cane 
when iplelugence Was: received tbat eleven lea - people, who pe to have lost all reverence for ‘not de discouraged without injury to the outward 


arame 


— 9 
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the law gave man despotic power over his fel-| from our friends! Save us from the pity and j 


trade of the Province. The support of Common 


Schools is alluded to, and it is recommended to 
tet apart a portion of the public domaia in order 
that a fund may be secured for that object. The 
Opposition at one time manifested to the Schoo! 
Act in Lower Canada, has in a great measure 
subsided. He recommends an adherence to the 
policy of securing to all the youth of the Pro- 
vince the blessings of education. 


Spirit of the Press. 
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Tux Stavepy Question.—From the New York 
Observer: —We devote a large spece in our co- 
lumns this week to the addresses of the Southern 
convention on the slavery queation. This sub- 
ject has now become deeply interesting, and, in 
ibe view of some, threatens the stability of our 
happy Union. It is ume, therefore, that all who 
jove their country should reflect seriously and 
prayetſuliy upon it, and speak and act as becomes 
Christian patriots. Our own views on the gene- 
ral subject have been frequently given; bul we 
regard this as a proper moment for referring 
again lo those considerations which should in- 
duce the North to avoid an action and language 
in reference to slavery, which will unnecessarily 
irritate the South. Among these considerations 
are the following: 

~de, Our Southern brethren are net responsible for 
the origin of the evil. 

Slavery was forced upon the American people 
by Britain, to gratify her vile lust of guld in every 
part of the land, and ia every period of its colo- 
nial history. 

Balt is not easy lo get rid of the evil, suddenly. 

Slavery is tbe fundamental law upon which all 
the political institutions of the South have been 
based from the beginning. That law was esta- 
blished by Britain at the very commencement of 
the political existence of those communities, It 
gave to the white man despotic power over the 
negro. [t constituted the whites a privileged 
class—the aristocracy of the lard. The aboli- 
tion of slavery in the South would be, ir other 
words, a voluntary surrender by this aristocracy 
of the power and privileges which they hold 
under the ancient law of their oountry. Ought 
we to be greatly surprised if this surrender 
should not be made suddenly, eveu though de- 
manded by public sentiment in the North, and 
in every other civilized country an the globe? 
Where, in history, is there an example of the 
surrender by an aristocracy of their ancient 
powers and privileges, however exorbitant and 
oppressive those powers, and however earnest 
the. demand for their surrender, when that de- 
mand was nol backed by a competent physical 
force? No one wishes to see slavery abolished 
in the South by physical furce, and without phy- 
sical furce it would be a moral miracld ii it were 
abolished suddenly. We must aol be. lob impa- 
tient. A 

3. Our Southern brethren have done more to gel 
rid of the evu than could have been reasonably anti- 
eiyule d. à 
_ When we reflect upon the demoralizing cha- 
ructer Of slavery, and the obstructions 1 Oppuses 
tu all improvement, physical, intellectual, aud 
moral, we are prone tu think al tne Norti that 
there can be notlung good in a commuuily where 
such an institution exists. l'ne ceusus of 1340, 
however, shows that there are, as ine result ol 
voluntary emancipation, in little Delaware, 14. 
QUU tree blacks, or more than Gve-sixihs of the 
wahule negro population uf that State; in Mary- 
laud, 62, 000 tree Ulacks, or neurly one-half of 
tne negro population or thal State; ia Virginia, 
50, 000 free viacks ; zu Louisiana, 25, 000; and in 
all ine slave- holding States, 215,000 tree blucks, 
whose value as slaves, al the moderate esti wale 
of 8500 each, would be more than §1UU,0UU,0uU! 
—Gure than the boasted 20, OOO, ud which bri- 
tain paid lor the emancipation of her West India 
negrves !—more than the aggregate of the State 
devis of the whole slavehuiding section of the 
Union! Thbis vast sum is the voluntary sacrifice 
made by Southeru slaveholders on the altar of 
anti-slavery feeling and principle! lu making a, 
thousands of noble-miuded men have reduced 
themselves from aflluence to poverty. One would 
think that such men could be salely trusted with 
the mevagement of the anti-slavery cause in 
tbeir own States. 

4 Christ and his apostles did not denounce or ir- 
rilale the slareholder. 

‘hey lived aud preached in countries where 


A 


v 


lows, but they did not denounce the law or tne 
They did not 
require the despot to abdicate, or the slaveholder 
to emancipate his slaves, without regard to con- 
Paul did not aid and abet Onesimus 
in his escape from his master ; nor did he threat- 
en to cut his connexion with the master, e 

e 
He called Philemon, 
slaveholder as he was, his “ dearly beloved fel - 
low-laborer” in the gospel, and thanked God for 
his “ love and faith,” and all his noble Christian 
He sent back the penitent ronaway 
slave to his master, with a courteous, concilia- 
tory, and affectionate letter, calculated to soften 


men who held power under it. 
sequences. 


continued to employ the labor of the slave. 
used fo harsh epithets. 


graces. 


the feelings, and render all the future intercourse 
of the parties pleasant and profitable. 


5. The Bible method af dealing with slavery and 


slaveholders is the best method. e 
The Bible 
liberty we enjoy. Wherever its principles are 


heartily embraced, slavery, or at least the evil of 


slavery, is sure to die. But how does it effect 
this? By denouncing the law, and stigmatising 
all who hold power under it? No. ft does not 


seek to change the law as the first and great 


thing. It seeks first to change the heart of the 
master. 


slave is his brother; made in the image of God 
his father ; an object of his Sa viour's most tender 


love; endowed like himself with an immortal 


soul; possessed of powers which will expand 


forever ; capable of being fitted here, in this mo- 


mentary hfe, to enjoy ineffatie glory with God 
in Heaven, through endless ages; and that such 
a being should be treated with all the considera- 
lion due to his near relationship, his vast capaci- 
ties, and his lofty destiny.“ It addresses not the 
fears, not the pride of the master, but the nublest 
feelings of his nature; and when it has thus 
gained the master, it trusts to him in due time to 
change the law, aud, until the law is changed, fo 
deprive it of its power to harm. This is the 
Bible way of dealing with slavery, and it is the 
trus way. Pee 
Tus policyof the North is a ‘ masterly inac- 
tivity,” a el - alone,“ “ do-nothing” policy. 


A Faienp IN NETD.— From the pen of Major 
Noah, of the New York Messeng er.— ‘Phe colored 
race in this country never wanted friends more 
than they do at the present tsme—not professing 
friends, Who calculate how much political capi- 
tul can be made by being clainorous in their be- 
half, but true friends, wou wish to see them com- 
ſortable, sale and happy. When has Airica been 
happy? Laboring under divine dispicasure, a 
marked and diflerently created race frum the 
while man, always at war wilh each other in 
their own country, sold as slaves by our Norther. 
ancestors, and purchased by the South tu til the 
land, the only comfort, protection, security, aud 
safety which they have ever cojoyed siuce they 
left the land of Cush, is in what is called their 
slavery in the Southern States; aud this comiort 
and safely they are about to be robbed of by a 
host of sympuatuizing politicians, caling them- 
selves [ree-suil men and irsends of the colored 
race. Pe al 

Here, at the North, the poor blacks are not 
permitted lo work alougside of the white man. 
We reduce them to the lowest grades of cli 
zation by inuking them our servants, uur Walters, 
aud our dependants. Once they were permitted 
to follow the humble empivymeut ol carrying up 
bricks and mortar, but they were Kicked Irou 
the ladder by our while fellow-citizens. They 
clean buuts, scour clothes, bul are not permitleu 
to sweep sireet(s—they do not on or command 
a ship; they are ouly couks and stewards—they 
are pul merchants, bankers, or brokers—they 
hold no public appointwents, and are rudely 
thrust {rom our cars and carriages-—we do noi 
eat with them or pray witb them, and in our 
places of amusement there are pens and divi- 
sions in which they may sit by themselves. ls 
it any wonder that they are poor, vicious, and 
the inmates of our hospitals and prisons? Aud 
yet we, who perseeute, neglect und repudiate 
the free black man here, are filled with holy 
zeal to make the slave free at the South, and 
deprive him of a home, of food and elothing, aod 
of a kind, considerate master; aud we struggle 
for that freedom even al the expense of breaking 
down, dividing, and destroying our glortous re- 
public! Well may the biacke says Save us 


is the source of all the rational 


li goes to him, and, in the accents of 
Christian love and kindness, tells him ** that his 


protection of the political abolitionists !” 

What is to become of the poor free blacks 
when thrown upon the world without protection, 
deprived of their happy home in the slave States, 
and of kind and sympathising masters? The 
Governor of Virginia, n his late message to the ' 
Legislature propuses to direct by law that the 
free blacks shall leave the Stale. True, they 
work but little, and idleness js the parent of 
crime—true, they corrupt the honest and.indus- 
trious slave, are useless to themselves, and a 
burden and injury to the State. That freedom 
so essential to the whites is to them an unbeara- 
ble burden. What, however, is to become of 
100,000 poor, friendless, free blacks, driven frou 
their own Stute to take refuge in the North, 
where we allow them so few privileges? Sup- 
pose all the slave States were to say to their free 
black: My friends, we have given you em-, 
ployment and bread, but your abolition friends 
in the North are anxious that you should cone! 
forth from the iniquity that surrounds you—go ' 
lo them, and see of they will do as much for you , 
as we have done!“ hal is to become of more 
than half a million of freed blacks driven forth | 
to seek the cold charities of the North? Trew 
WILL starve! We of the North will give them 
no succor, no employment, and yet we are even 
in favor of rending our glorious Constitution to 
pieces in order to give them liberty! When will 
the age of reason be revived? We cannot re- 
buke the slave States in ridding themselves of 
there free biacks, which are a dead weight upon | 
them; and yet we dread the day when they snail 
be thrown upon the North ior support and pro- 
tection. Wherever we turn, we see nothing in 
the agitation of the slave question but ruin uud 
distress to the colored race. 


Tut PrurocoL.—in reference to this erciting 
question the National Intelligencer expresses the fol- 


lowing opinion; 

As at present advised, we do not see how this 
roceeding of the President, in the teeth of the 
unstitution, is tu be legalized, but by the treaty 

being again laid belure the Senate, aud that body 
agreeing, fram the necessity of the case, to rally 
the treaty ever again, witu tue * Protocol” tue 
corporated of annexed. 

Without some such proceeding, às the reader 
will ai once perceive, neither California noe 
New Mexico, nor the boundry o the Rio 
Grande, belong to (he United states, the cession 
of tbose terriiories having been accepted by the 
trealy-making power of the United States upon 
cunditionsa which Mexico has nut agreed to yield. 
Until this ditticully coucerning the trealy with 
Mexico be adjusted, all effective legislation con- 
cerning those l'erruories would seem to be out 
af the question. l 

The following is from the Washingion Union :— 

We have nuw the pleasure of laying before 
our reauvers the Icesideut's message, wilh the aoe 
companying documents, relative to the treaty 
with Mexico, which wus yesterday. transmitted 
to the House of Kepresentatives, in obedienés 
lu the resulutions of inquiry brought forsard vy 
Mr. Stephens, of Geo. We doube not that they 
Will de read with attention, and wall de Cuus:d- 
ered by every impartial person as a clear and 
irresistivie exposulon of the whole subject, aud 
a complete and triumphant vindicativu of the 
Executive trum the ni-considered aud factious 
assault which has been made upon it. No man of 
vidinary intelligence can consider the arguments 
of the message, and the lacis contained lu the 
documents wich were irunsmmied with it, and 
not be irresistivly led tu the conclusion that no- 
thing but ignorance, urged on by lacuous male vo- 
lence, Could have waguibed the Protocol drawn 
up by the Commissiouers of the United States 
and the Mexicanu Minister of Fureigon Alfairs, 
into un allecation or ubrogation of the trealy of 
Guadalupe, and brought turward the ridicuious 
charge that the President had wrongfully sup- 
pressed und concealed a paper affectiug the va- 
any of that treaty, and ine binding turce of ite 
stipulations. ‘I'he expusition given to the House 
vi Representatives and to tho country is so lucid 
that we will nut alempt to expla it, afd so 
conclusive that we wiil not vainiy essey tu 
sirengihen it. We will only stale, tiat the treaty 
of Guadalupe was submuted to tne Senate, aud 
as amended by thut body was ratified by the Pre- 
sideut of tne United States. Ihen Mr. Buchanan 
noutied the Mexicans Government, dy letter, of 

* 
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ation of the treaty, of ine mendments [than that we Washington Union and the Presi- an average net profit of more than 5250 10 the 
“inconsistent with | hand, iseasi'y accomplished in the present state 
the cotton planter 


| the ratificat 
made by the Senate, and of the effects of those dent, whose organ it is, are imconst 
id ‘gmendments according tO the Constitution of | each other; and that tho Presidet is right and the | of the market, and this while 
the United States. That letter was communicated Union wrong. 3 . is scarcely able to realize a net gain of mere than 
on he This we have said before is very likely. The | $50 to the hand. The proofs are. at hand, 
in North Carolina, from the production of a sin- 


to Congress, along with the ratified realy, | ! 
ished by its order. treaty, as far as the public know, and as Mrs 
Polk represents, was approved by the authorities | gle laborer of great activily and industry in a 
ded the former to Que- of the two governments, authorized to approve season unusually favorable for the yield of the 
retaro, (hen the seat of the Mexican Govern- it, as it Was published. It would therefore seem pine—and with prices at a liberal rate, a net 
ment. The President of Mexico laid the amend- | to stand by itself, independent of and beyond any | profit of more than 5700 has been realized. Do 
ments before the Congress of Mexico, and ad- modification of it by the protocol. ; not facts such as these present inducements to a 
vised that the treaty, as amended, should be rati- There is another question, however, which | diversion of a portion, at least, of our labor, from 
fied. The subject was taken into s up, and the discussion of which may not be | its customary unprofitable channels! 
wilh no other explanation from our Government uvoided by merely denouncing the protocol ol 
than the letter of Mr. Buchanan, of which no| force. ‘vis this: How do the Mexican govern- Emicration.—T be following statistics are ab- 
one has yet complained, and the treaty, as amen-| ment regard the protocol ? Do they think it ditlers | stracted from the Report of the Commissioners 
ded was ratified by both branches of the Mexi- from the treaty, and if so, as binding as the treaty of Emigration of New York, presented to the 
‘al htrio before our 9 * been of- ae ate if iney do, are we to get clear of it by Legislature of that State: os 
received, and before they h held any com | @ leging that it uus a mere conversation re uce T N 
municalion or correspondence wuh the Government | 10 writing,” and that although it was made and “The mimber on passengers Ba. ft whom cone 
Mexico, except to transmit ine letter of Mr. signed by the Commissioners of the two govern- | mutation and hospital money was paid, was 189,176 ; 
Buchanun to Senor Rosas. Aftes the treaty had | ments, for the por pose of inducing the President | of whom were— 
been ratified by the Mexican Congress in both of Mexico to approve the treaty, and was necese | Natives of Ireland ' 98 61 n 
Natives of Germany - 51,973 
39,142—189, 176 


its branches, the President of Mexico, who had sary lo secure his approval, and only did secure 
advised aod ratificalion, desired oye arrit it, uo altention 1s ＋ be Pale £ it? ln otber words, Natives of other countries 
from our Commissioners as to the effect of three that it was a trick ol our ummissioners to get 7 : i 
of the seven amendments made by the Senate of | the treaty fully ratified by Mexico; that Mr. Polk N . * n bean habe heart . 
the United States, and agreed to, in accordance | so understands it, and that by concealing the pro- together with the number of sick deaths, aad 
with his advice, by the Mexican Goveromeni. | tocol, he hoped and intended to keep the peuple | births, Sc. : rr ‘ K 
That explauation was given in strict accordance of both countries in ignorance, not only of us ex- W ) 
with the letter of Mr. Buchanan, and was mani- istence, but of the trick of which it was evidence, 
festly a truthful exposition of the effects of zhose had been practiced on Mexico? 
amendments according to the provisions and We are given to ‘understand that Mexico re- 
principles of our Constitution. The conversi- garu the’ protocol as 4 part of the treaty: ne 
tions in which these explanations were made may be, snd we believe is, wrong in respect to American 
was reduced to writing and called a Protocol, this. But if she can make it appear, that it v as British 341 x 
and could not, because 80 called, have more under that impression the tieuly was ratified, German 125 14.873 78 
hat course would it become us to adopt? lo a French 14 1,548 1 15 


weight than the conversations which it recorded | “ 
were entitled to. The instructions of our Com- Court of Chancery, as between two i. dividuals; a | Belgian | 
Swedish, Norwegian 


missioners were in strict accordance with the geed entered into und 
and Danish 20 i, 


constitutional rights of the Senate of the Uni- the party executing it, would de iel to be va- 
ted States, and were faithfully obeyed. Aud cated aud declared a fraud. Nobel 1,041 *195,509 3,079 1002 346 


i Are governments 
any one who will glance at them, will ai veyond ithe influence of that Justice which hej“ l 
once perceive that it Was unnecessary that they, be following table shows the number of pas- 
h have arrived here from different 


require shall be administered bete een wan ane 
or the Protocol, should be sent 10 Congress. 4" . es 


? : 
d while many reasons will suggest themselves why 
3 such ducuments should not be hastily-spread be- 
if fore the world. Iv is not and never has been ine 
practice of our Government to pursue this course ; 
U-lounded fear that the 


a present departure from established custom may 


fi 
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er a deception pracuced on 


98,961 From Germany 51,975 
23.061 Scotland * — 


France 2.734 Wales 
Switzerland 1.02; 


land . 1.500 Norway 12 
165 West Indies 


Statistics. 


Lumper Trape or Sour CaroLina.— South 
injury to the public interest. Gatviiva has an immense quantity vl valuable 


Thus it is made clear that the Protocol of con- timber, from which her citizens ate deriving iu- 


versations beld by our Commissioners and the | creased profits every year. We annex a table, 
showing the exports ol Jumber {rom the port o! 


Mexican Minister for Foreigu Affairs, did uot 

mislead the Mexican President ; that it did not give Charleston to loreign countries, aud also coast- 
a wrong construction to the amendments to the treaty s | We, lor the past tour years : 

that all parties knew it could not effect the lerms of | Years. Foreign. Coastwise. Total. 

the treaty ; and thal Congress has been, since the Gth 184 feet 1,190, 168 8,727,301 9 923,460 that during the ensuing year the emigration from 
day of July, 1848, in possession of the. fact shat Mr. 1846 1,429,094 12,231,901 13,661,057 | Germany will be greater than ever, while it is 
Buchanan had made a similar explanation to the 1847 2,725 014 9.208, 120 11 833,134 equally certain that it will show a further in- 
‘Mexican Government through its Juinister for Fo- 1848 5,702,310 20.220.001 23,938,371 | crease from Ireland and other parts of Europe. 


reign Affairs. i 


P 

S. America 31 
Mexico are China 1 
Greece 1 ; — 
Total 189,176 


The Commissioners have reliable information 


ee ae a a E a S 
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* Including citizens. 
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The Baltimore Patriot thus speaks : 6 N 
_ Estimating the value of this juinber at the wills, 

Domestic Imports AT Bosron —Among the 

imports at Boston for the year 1843, we find: the 


Tue explanations given by Mr. Polk in his : 
; betore itt removed,) at sevent -live cents per 
miessage lor withholding from Congress and the Se ved feet, the iets pridd is 8446 295. 
from Baltimore and other places south 


evuntry-all kuowledge ot the ne of the] Say that the cost of transportation to market is | following 


ak sought to excuse him oh the allegalion | one-third of this amount, (148,573,) the lumber of that city : 
that the protec Of 274,902 tons of coal from domestic ports, 


col was of no importance, and did | ean be sffurded do the shi 

, ia 3 pper at Cuarleston, al 

not é.ffer from the terms of the uéaty, and could] ten dollars per thousand (oe nere were 12,949 tons from Baltimore, besides 

not have al l d them if nt had differed from = 58.795 bushels {rom Riehwond. 

them. lu u he said: Front a late report in the Legislature of South Ca- 40 98 : ; 
Had the protocol varied the treaty as amended by , ` more 19,963, and from Alexandria 21,056, 


i tthe United States, it would have had In the pine urg 32,869, Rich- 
ect - 7 


* 


trees of South Carolina, lie hidden | Georgetown 11,636, Fredericks} 
and unexplored, a mine ol wealth, as valuable | mond 30,522 bbls. The totalin 1847 was 1,036,- 
haustible. ‘I'he tar, pitch, turpentine, 783. 


‘vet the Washington Union, the official or: | 45 it is Wem! 
lumber and timber which they gifurd, and the de As to grain, of 3,748,509 bushels of corn im- 
ried, there were from Baltimore 863,651 bush- 


»— whic | y not allowed us lo presume, < i z IME s 
speaks in any er voice thau that ol Mr. Polk’s mand for which, in the European markets, is ol m- | po 
—inan afticie published in anticipation of the calculable extent, ren er them the most yalLable | cls ; Norfolk 314 [36 ; Fredericksburg 200,523 ; 
protocol veing sent to ine House, and with the | trees of our jorests, and the day 1s not lar distant, Adexandria and Georgetown 130,790; other Vir- 
urpuse of excusing Mr. Polk tor Got pefore ma- when, 1D consequence of a correct appreciation ul | ginia ports 77,496. Of 439,725 bushels of oals, 
king it public, said: i p mers ae’ r“ i te pe oe or — y wpa were from Pees ao l and 18 
i ; l i : un whi partof our State wi carefuily conserved— | Georgetown and Alexandria ushels. O. 
K —. tes contained any stipulation her part u il be Fenced and'hedged around with sale- | 75,484 bune Tt there were trom Alexandria 
remedy but to open a new negouation with Mexico guards from injury, and instead of beholding iD | and Georgetown 1,422 bushels. Of a total of 
on the subject. The President, alter carefully ex- Huf cotton-fielus thousands of belied trees, the | 41,732 bushels shorts, there were from Norfolk 
amining the Protocol, ſound nothing in it whieh Was mocking monuments of a reckless and disastrous 3,188, and from Fredericksburg 4,400 bushels— 
not in ormity with the treaty, and therefore did | policy, we shall jealously provide for their use | also, 8,553 bushels from other V ia ports. 
not al 10 lustitute any new negotiation. and uuprovement. The experiments which have! Out of 644,075 sides imported, there were from 
‘These statements cannot be reconciled. Mr. already been made, in the production of such | Baltimore and, Alexandria 110,350. RERS j 
19,580 bbls., 


Folk in his message, declares the protocol to naval stores as the pine produces, nave been at- The total importations of tar were 
Baltimore, 913 from 


have no force. In his organ it is admitted that | tended with the most gratifying success. At one of which 630 were from 

it would, if its terms had been diferent from the of the depots on the South Carolina Railroad | Norfolk, and 40 from Fredericksburg. - ‘The lar 

treaty, nullified the latier, and rendered it neces- may now be seen more than 500 barrels of tur- | ger portion, of course, came 

sary o open a new negotiation, thus insisting that- pentine, ready for shipment, which are but a ports, as 8,759 bbls. from Wilmington and 2,265 

jų was ol even greater force Ahan the irealy, aud portion ol the produce of 2 2 eee en- N. Kc. Toere were 19. 
i r ` i f lab ess. 


could have superseded it. | gaged in this ae e e 160 imported from these 
But this, it may be argued, proves nothing more ments clearly prove, that more Southern posit, E hod ae 
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New Ton Sratisrics ror 1848.—As to mor- 
tality the tables show that there were 14,618 
deaths during the past year—of whioh 7,706 were 
females, and 6 912 males—a falling off from 1847 
of 681, though’ greater than any other previous 
year. : o 

As to crimes, the whole number of persons con- 
vieted and discharged in all the cuurts, was 5,- 
038; sentenced to be executed 1; sentenced to 
the State Prison, (men 119, women 17.) 136. [Ag- 
gregate time of sentence, 448 years and 10 mos.] 
Sentenced to the Penitentiary, (men 700, women 
170,) 870; sentenced to the City Prison, (men 
162, women 67.) 229; sentenced io the House of 
Refuge, (boys 68, girls 3,) 71. Out of 5 murder 
‘trials there was bul one conviction, and the only 
rape case resulted in acquittal. | 

As to fires, there was a total of 428 fires, and 
110 false alarus. The loss was about $640,000; 
and during the year 13 persons have been burned 
to death, and 2 killed by the falling of the walls; 
about 40 fires were caused by camphine lamps, 
and 120 by incendiaries. The excess of fires gu- 
ring 1548, over 1847, is 163 fires and 12 false 
alarms. The excess of damage amounts to 
$184.000. - . 


‘Ononnaca Satt.—The Superintendent of the 
Onondaga Salt Springs recently submitted a re- 
portto the Legislature, from which we learn 
~ that the whole quantity of salt ma ufactured and 
inspected on the Reservation during the year 
1848, was 4,737,126 bushels—being 785,774 bu 
sbels more than was inspected the previous 

ear. | # 
: The amount of Onondaga salt reaching tide 
water and the ports of Buffalo and Oswego, 
from 1845 to 1848 inclusive, appears from the 
following : 


Tile water. Buffalo. Oswego. 
1845 883,842 582,695 817,770 
1846- 692,442 566,572 1 529,475 
1847 382,290 667,192 1,568 995 
1848 343,618 1,384,867 2,186,510 


- The amount of revenue received by the Su- 
perintendent during the year 1848 was 7, 442 55. 
To the above, the duties on 8,920 bushels salt 
received by his predecessor for two weeks in 
January, 1848, being 589, 21, is to be added, 
making the tots] revenue from all sources du- 
ring the year, $47,531 76. The sum of $35,000 
was appropriated by Chap. 7, laws 1848, for be 
expenses of the springs. The sum of $26,025 04 
has been expeaded during the year. 

Amount of revenue from all sources 647, 531 76 


` Amount of expenditure 526.025 04 
Ameuni paid for bounty 15 26 

c — 26,040 30 
N et revenue $31,491 U6 


The act of 1849, reducing the amount of duty 
from six cents to une cent per bushel, is strongly 
recommended, as well as a re purchase of the 
salt land disposed of in 1827. l 


Coy{meRcIaAL StatTistics:—We find in the Bos - 
lon Mdaeriiser, ine lolo wing tabies : 


Sperm and -Whale Oil imported into the United 


Slates. 

ree T f x 

8 2 8 3 3 

J 3 

. S = = 
1948 192 16. 7 107.536 280.656 

1847 214 28 11 121,110 320,645 
1846 153 3u 11 96,217 207,493 
18⁴⁵ 217 19 6 167.919 272.73) 
184⁴ — — — 139,594 262147 
Imports cf Saltpetre into the United States. 

Boston Other places. Tojal bags’ 
1818 63,771 9 10 72.797 
1837 63,453 13.170 76,623 
1846 : 58,565 2.945 61,510 
1845 41.411 9,063 50,474 
1844 37,557 2.418 39,975 


Exports of Teas from China to the United States for 
the year ending June 30, 1848, all in American 
vessels. ' 


Green. Chests. 

Hyson 12,926 

Young Hyson 95,870 

Hyson Skin and Twankey 56.113 

Imperial 10, 200 
Gunpowder 11,022— 186,167 
Black, aa 
Seuchong and Congo 47,620 
Pouchung 200 

Pecco and Orange Pecco 810— 54,700 


Total for 1848 240 867 


1847 
1846 


ducted as lost at sea, the entire cargo of ship Yumchi, 
and one half or more of the cargo of ship Paul Jones, 
say 14,000 chests, mostly green. 


lbe., against 543 last year. 


Foreign Commerce of the port of Charleston, 
during the year 1848: l 


In American vessels 
In Foreign 3, 


X 867.971.685 
Merchandise Exported to coastwise ports 2,481,854 


Cotton, Sea Island . 3,690,291 ibs. Value. 
Upland 43,087,743 $3,646,623 
Rice tierces 25,456 625 825 
rough, bushels 163,424 143,216 
84,315,665 


Cotton, Upland 26,176. 9H Ibe. Value. 
Sew Island 2,425,014 82.899, 73 

Rice lierces 15.609 558, 866 
rough, bushels 257,823 362,942 


Total value of Cotton, Rice and R. Rice $7,536,946 


-Cotton Upland 41,422,600 Iba. Value. 
Sea Island 263,700 81,284 362 
Rice, tiercts 51,917 920,506 
Total 8 $ 2,204,863 


NILES’ NATIONAL REGISTER. 


233,018 1845 
223,682 1844 179,021 


From the import for the past year should be de- 


Whalebone.—The stock in the county is 994,000 


The Imports into the United States have been : 


Ibs. 2.0 3,000 1845 Ibs. 3,267,142 
3,450,124 1844 2,532, 445 
2.276,939 


COMMERCE OF CHARLRSTON.— Statement of the 


Merchandise Exported to Foreign Ports. 


$4,369,186 
602,499 


Total Exports $10,453,549 
Entries of Vessels from Foreign Ports. 


Vessels. Tons. Men. 

American 120 28,949 1102 
Foreian 127 39,336 1793 
Total Entries 247 68,285 2895 


‘Clearances of Vessels to Foreign Poris. 


American 187 
Foreign - 158 


2152 
2090 


—— 


345 107,248 4242 


Vulue Colton and Rice Exported in Anericun 
Vessels Lo Foreign Poris. 


In Foreign Vessels to Forcign Ports. 


$3,521,251 


Value of Cotton and Rice Exported Coastwise. 


* 
-Cotron Trape or Great Baitain— From the 


circular of George Holt & Co. we condense the 


followimg statement of the Inports, Stocks, &., 
of Cotton in Great Britain ducing the past two 
years: 


Imports. 1843. 1847. 

Total American 1,375,335 874,100 
Brazil and Poitugul 100.201 110.200 
Mediterranean 20,010 . 20.700 
East Indies : 227.512 222,800 
Demuraru, West Indies. &c. 7.889 4,906 

Total packages 1,739 997 1,233,700 

Extreme prices in each yeur. 
1817. 1848. 

2 oS EA 
1 d A qd d d i d d 
plan 4ia 62 4 8 3 2 41 4206 
New Orleans 4} 8. 64 10 21.61 44 8 
Sea Island 8 25 123 30 6 20 8 25 
Pernambuco 6 8 73 9 41 51 6 8 
Maranhaim 42 62 62 81 31 5 43 7 
Egyptian 51 8 7 11 471 71 6 83 
Surat 27 41 4 83 22 31 3 h 
Demarara 447 7 9 6 4 7 


Generel Statement of the Import, Export, and Con- 
aumpuon of Great Britain, in the year 1848. 


Stock in the ports, Ist Jan., 1849 451,990 
Do. dealers and spinners’ hands, 
England 55.000 
Scotland b, 000 
À — 60,000 
lmport in 1848 1,739,900 


Export io the Continent and Ireland, 123,- - 
700 American— 11, 200 Brazil and West 
India— 64,000 East India. 100 Egypuan 

Taken for consumption of England and 
Scotland from the porte 1,503, 600 

Decrease of stock in the hands z 
of dealers and spinners 40,030 


-189,600 


266,683 | Consumed in England, 1,367, 


900 or 26,306 bags perweek 600 
Consumed in Scutlond, 95.— — 1,463,600 
700 or 1, 840 bags per week 
Remaining on hand in the ports 
let Jan., 1849 498,500 
In rai and spinners’ hands, 93,000 
nglan 0 
In dealers and Spinners’ hands, 100,00 
Scotland, : = 
2,250,800 


STATISTICS or THE Jnsane.—There are 442 in- 
sane persons in New Jersey, being 1 in every 844 
inhabitants; in Maine, there are 1 to 795; New 
Hampshire, 1 to 563; Massachusetts, 1 to 500 ; 
Rhode Island, 1 to 503; Connecticut, 1 to 572; 
Vermont, 1 to 710; Kentucky, 1 to 799; New 
York, 1 to 1,038; South Carolina, 1 to 6.158; 
Louisiana, J to 3,524; Michigan, 1 to 3 263; 
lowa, 1 to 3.919; District of Columbia, 1 to 2.081; 
and the population of the United States is l to 


977. 


— . ͤ ꝓßh——— 
OBITUARY RECORD. 

Colonel Oax.er, Trustee of the Illinois and 
Michigan Canal, on the part of the State of llli- 
nois, died at his residence, in that State, on the 
first of January last. 


-General Ruranp, Indien Agent, and long at- 
tached to General Harrison’s staff, died at Jef- 
ferson City, Missouri, on the Sth ult. 


Dr. Leninas, Secretary of tie American Bible 
Society, died al Cincinnati, on the 10th inst. 


Micanopes (Pond King), principal Chief of the 
Seminole ludians, and one of. the baud(ul of war-, 
riors who kept in awe the State of Florida, suc- 
cessfully resisting the government and maintain- 
ing possession of the country egamst u force 
twenty Limes their number, died recently at Fort 
Gibson, while on a vis. of business to that post. 


Bexsaniw Warxins Leion, of Vireinia, died 
at bis sesidence in Richmond, on the 2nd inst. 


Captain Aucustus L. Sneprarp, of the eighth 
Infantry, U. S. Army, died suddenly on the 22d 
uit., at Jefferson Barracks, Missouro. 


Commodore G rorer C. DeKay, formerly of 
the Columbian service, died al New York, on the 
3lst ult. 


The Baliimere Patriot announces the death of 
Captain James M. Hitt, U. S. Quartermaster at 
that station, on the 29th ult. ° 


Mr. Tnoursox, member of the Legislature of 
Virginia, from the county of Botetourt, white 
addressing the House, on the 8th inst, in expla- 
pation of a bill which he had just reported, sank 
down into his seat, and expired in a few minutes 
after. 

Deatnu or Carrain Durca.—The Cherokee 
Advocate aunounces the death of Captain Wil- 
hem Dutch, an old Cherokre, and the most dar- 
ing warrior of the tribe. He signatized his 
prowess in war with the Osages. He married 
among them, but they pul his wife to death for 
some cuuse, and Duteh gave himself up to re- 
venge. He made his nawe a terror to the Osages. 
Of-late, he wasa uselul m: mber of the Cuero 
National Council. 
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we make this explanation: the reduction ta four 


to the 15th of March next,—after which period 


tions, it is hoped, will be properly appreciated by 


- telegraph is now open to St. John, New Bruns- 


_ and passed in the Senate of the Iowa Legislature, 


Proviso,” were laid upon the table in the House 


Wiles’ National Uegister. 
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Terms.—Four Dol. LARS per annum, in advance, 
or if remilted before the expiration of the first month 
after the commencement of a volume;—othenvise Five 
Dollars will be charged. Three copies will be sent to 
one address upon the receipt of Ten Dollars, and 
Seven copies upon the receipt f Twenty Dollars. 

Subscribers may remit, at our risk, by mail; and 
current bills, of sound banks, in any of the States, 
will be accepted in payment. 

To Subscribers.—To correct a misconception 
on the part of several of our subscribers, in re- 
gard to the reduction of terms of the Reaister, 


SS —— — —— — — 


Concressionat Printinc.—The successful bids | abduction of our slaves in Northern vessels. They 
for the printing of Congress, it is stated, ard at | sweep away also, all our laws made to prevent 
prices considerably below those now paid. Mr. free colored persons—‘citizens of Massachu- 
J. T. Towers has the first class (bills and resolu- | setts,’ or whatever abolition region from enter- 
tions), and Mr. Wm. M. Belt the second and ing our ports and cities.” The Mercury adds: 
fourth classes (embracing the Executive docu- |“ Thus, it seems, as if the Union is to be so ad- 
ments.) The third and fifth classes, it is believed, ministered as to strip the South of all power of 
‘have not yet been assigned. self-protection, and to make submisssion to its 


rule equivalent to ruin and degradation.” 
— — . 


Tur Inavcuration.—General Taylor is ex- 
pected to arrive at Washington on Tuesday or 
Wednesday next. - 

The Presidential mansion, it is stated in the 
Intelligencer, will be vacated on the 3rd proximo 
—Mr. and Mrs. Polk having taken private lodg- 
ings until the 6th of March, when they will leave 
for Nashville, via New Orleans. . 

CENENE EE eee 

Honor To rae Deav.—A joint resolution was 
offered in the Senate, some days ago, by Mt. Un- 
derweod, of Kentucky, requesting the President 
of the United States to secure, by negotiation 
with the government of Mexico, a suitable bury- 
ing ground in the vicinity of the City of Mexico, 
for the permanent interment of citizens of the 
United. States who have died, or may hereafter 
die in that republic. The resolution was read, 
and referred to the Committee on Foreign Rela- 
tions. ~ K 

— 2. — —•—ä—ä 

Strate Convention of Colored Citizens of Penn- 
sylvania.—A convention of the colored citizens of 
the State was held at Harrisburg on the 13th and 
14th December last, the object of which appears, 
from the proceedings, to have been for the pur- 
pose of devising measures to obtain for themselves 
and their colored brethren in the State all the 
rights and immunities of citizenship, as gnaran- 
teed ‘to their white brethren in the Constitution. 
A memorial on the subject, has, we perceive, . 
been lately presented to the Legislature. 


BN ARR AMAA nen — 
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Panama Raitroap Surver.—A party of forty- 
six persons, organized under the direction of Colo- 
nel George W. Hughes, of the U. S. Top. Eng. 
Corps, and fitted out by Messrs. Aspinwall & Co., 
sailed from New York, on the 29th ult., for Cha- 
gres, with the view of speedily locating and put- 
ting under contract the work upon that route to 
the Paeifie. The corps consisted of 

Doctor M. B. Halstead, Surgeon. 

Chagres Division — William Norris, Principal 
Engineer. be aa 

First Assistants—John May and E. W. Serrill. 

Second Assistauu— George Wolcott and Geo. 
Stoddard. 

Panama Dirision.— W. H. Sidell, Principal En- 
neer. = l À 

First Assistants—Capt. Lloyd Tilghman and 
J. L. Baldwin. , 


— 0 — 


Doines ın Conaress.—The bill for Ahe estab- 
lishment of a board of Commissioners to settle 
private claims against the Government, was ne- 
gatived iu the House on the 15th inst. The ob- 
jection to the bill consisted mainly in the imper- 
fectness of it, and the want of time to amend it 
so as to be available for the purposes intended. 


The Mu Departmert.—The bill Creating a 
Home Department, and providing for the ap- 
pointment of an Assistant Secretary of the Trea- 
sury, and a Commissioner of Customs, has passed 
the House of Representatives, and is now in the 
hands of the Committee om Finance in the Se- 
nale. > 
The Panama Railroad bill progresses but slowly 
in the Senate, meeting with very considerable 
opposition. The importance of this communica- 
tion between the Atlantic and Pacific, to the 
whole world, and especially to our own eom- 
merce, is ably set forth in the report of the Chair- 
man (T. Butler King) of the Committee on Naval 
Affairs, in our pages of to-day. No less than six 
propositions for a communication with our pos- 
sessions on the Pacific coast, are before Congress : 
The Panama Railroad,—Route across the Isth- 
mus of Tehuantepec,—Whitney’s Railroad,— 
The project of Messrs. Bayard and others, for a 
Railroad from St. Louis to California, by the Rio 
Grande and Gila rivers,—Colonel Benton's route 
from St. Louis to San Francisco,—and last, the 
proposition of Jesse E. Dow and others to open 
a route by means of a plank road over the Isth- 
mus of Tehuantepec. The diversity of opinion 
that prevails in regard to the selection of the 
route, as well as other objections on the subject, 
lead to the opinion that no definite action will 
be had at the present session. 

The bill for the reduction of postage, in the Se- 
nate, has not been disturbed during the past week. 
Its fate is very uncertain. ; 

The Territorial Bills, and the several proposi- 
lions for a government in California, reported in 
the House, having been committed to the Com- 
mittee of the Whole, will have to bide their time, 
and the probability now is that they will not be 
reached at the present session, in season to pass 
upon them. Au unsuccessiul effort was made by 


dollars, per annum, is applicable only to the cur- 
rent year (1849)—and to enable distant subscri- 
bers to avail themselves of ity the time, within 
which four dollars will be received in full pay- 
ment for the subscriptions for 1849, is extended 


all subscriptions remaining unpaid, will be charged 
at five dollars. 
For the six months’ subscription preceding first 
of January, 1849, the terms are 52 50. As a. 
further inducement, however, to prompt payment, 
we state that the remittance of six dollars, by 
those who are indebted for the 74th volume, and 
of two dollars, by those who have forwarded four 
dollars in payment of the 74th and 75th volumes, 
prior to the 15th of Mareh next, will be accepted 
in full payment to the first of January, 1850, (or 
for the three volumes, Nos. 74,.75 and 76.) $ 
The importance of the punctual payment of 
subscriptions in the publication of a paper similar 
to ours, deriving all its means from the subscrip- 


the patrons, as well as our efforts to rednce the 
price of a work, admitted to be of no inconside- 
rable value to the redding public, and requiring a 
heavy outlay of labor and money.. 


—_——————_——— | Frog Mexico —All the military strength of 


° the Government is being concentrated for the 
Chronicle. , purpose of putting an end to the Sierra Gorda 
outbreak promptly. Twelve hundred of the Na- 
tional Guards and eighteen hundred of the troops 
of the line have been put in motion to crush the 

insurgents. 
| Robberies and assassinations are of ‘frequent 
{ occurrence, as well in the cities as on the bigh 
ways, and the Indians prosecute their depreda- 
tions almost unmolested. . 
— . —ä—¹à—ä G 


Emicration ro Carirornia.—The M. F. Tri- 
bune gives a complete list of vessels which have 
sailed from various ports of the United States to 
Chagres, and other ports, for Califoraia, from 
December 7, 1848, to 8th inst., and the number 
of passengers which have embarked therein. The 
aggregate number of steamers, ships, barques, 
brig. and schooners, fe one hundred and thirty- 
seven, and the total number of passengers is eight 
thousand and ninety-eight, viz: From New York, 
4,359—from Boston, 1,251—from Philadelphia, 
166— from Baltimore, 361—from New Orleans, 
549—and from all other ports, 1,412. 


— . ͤ —－Uw—ůU4mf 


Esucrant Tax LAW. — The decision of the Su- 
preme Court of tha United States, in the cases of 
Norris vs. The City of Boston, and of Smith vs. 
Turner, “ if we correctly understand the points 
decided,” says the Charleston Mercury, “ they sweep 
away our Inspection laws, created to prevent the 


PLP 


Tevecrarn Exrension.—A complete line of 


wick. 
ee $ . 

Secretary or Srare.— The office of Secretary 
of State, under the new adininistrat ion, has been 
tendered to the Hon. John M Clayion, of Dela- 
ware. 

— 2... — u 

Jopor McLean.—From motives of personal 
cousideration, Judge McLean promptly declined 
the nomination of United States Senator from 
the State of Ohio, tendered by the Whigs of that 
Legislature. ; 

— . — 

Stavery.—The House of Representatives of 
the Kentucky Legislature have passed the bill 
modifying the law of 1833, prohibiting the im- 
portation of slaves. The modification is a virtual 
repeal of the law mentioned. i 

— 0 


Wu uor Proviso.—The resolutions reported 


instructing the Senators and requesting the Re- 
presentatives in Congress to vote for the ‘Wilmot 


of Representatives, and uot again taken up. 


s 


dn 
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Mr. Sibley, delegate from Wisconsin Territory, 
have the Committee of the Whole discharged 
from the consideration of the bill to establish the 
territorial government of Minesota, in order that 
it might be put upon its passage. 
The bill for a Branch Mint in the City of New 
York, and to create a board of Commissioners to 
„settle the claims against Mexico, under stipula- 
tions in the late treaty, are yet unacted upon. 
‘The latter bill was made the order for yesterday, 
uae strenuous effurt would be made to pass 
e bill. 


Tase or Distances.—In the report of Mr. 
King of Georgia to the House of Representives, 
upon the railroad across the Isthmus of Panama, 
is Ue following table, showing the sailing dis- 
tances from New York and Liverpool to the 


principal ports beyond or around Cape Horn and 
the Cape of Good Hope 


From Liverpool. Fm M. F. 


Miles. Miles. 

To Calcutta via Cape of Good 
Hope 16.000 17,500 
Calcutta via Cape Horn 21.500 23.000 
Camon via Cape Horn 20,000 21,500 
Canton via Cape G. Hope 18. 000 19.500 
Valparaiso via Cape Horn 11,400 12,900 
‘ Callao via Cape Horn 12,000 13.500 
Guayaquil via Cape Horn 12,800 14.300 
Panama via Cape Horn 14 500 16.000 
San Blas via Cape Horn 16.300 17, 800 
Mazatian via Cape Horn 16, 500 18.000 
San Diego via Cape Horn 17,000 18.500 
San Francisco via C. Horn 17,500 19, 600 


E uri 


Taste showing the average distances over the 
new route from Liverpool, London and Havre; 
and from New York, Charlesten, Savannah, 
Mobile and N. Orleans, to the places named: 


Cd ea 

222 maa 
2272 ESZ 
i E 8 8 Sie 
52 7 888 
a * > — ö re 
p.85 ESS 
5 o 9 op @ 
Sp 28 F 

2 o 
8 5 9 88 
ZSZ 82 
7 2 4 2885 
Miles. Miles 
To Panama 1,600 4, 700 
Guayaquil 2,400 5.500 
Callao 3,100 6.200 
Valparaiso 4.400 7,900 
San Blas 3.500 6500 
Mezatlan 3,600 6.700 
San Diego 4,100 7 200 
San Francisco 4,600 7,700 
Shanghai 10.000 13.100 
Canton 12,000 13,300 


“Affairs. 


OLWIL APPOINTMEN 18, 
BY THE PRESIDENT. | 
By and with the advice and consent of the Senate. 
Jon S. Lucas, of Missouri, to be Consul 


of she United States for Paso del Norte, in Mexi- 
co 


National 


— 2 — 


I Lewis Morais, of Missouri, to be Consul 
for Campeche, in Mexico. 


— 2 — 


NAVY. 


LF The U.S. sloop-of-war, Saratoga, Capt. 
aa was at Sacrificios, 8th January—all 
well. 

IF The U. S. sloop-of-war, Lexinaton, Lieu- 
tenant Commanding Chatard, sailed from San 
Francisco to the United States previous to Gin 
November. 

1 The U. S. sloop-of-war, PLymoura, Com. 
Gedney, was at Macao, Nov. 29th, and the sloop- 
of-war, Preste, Com. Glynn, at Whampoa, at 
name date. 

3LF- The U. S. schooner, Fırt, Lieut. Com- 
manding Farren, was at Pensacola on the And 
inst., from a cruise in the Gulf. 


ZLF The U. S. steam frigate, PRINCETON, 


Commander Engles, arrived at Naples on the 13th 
of January. 

L The U. S. sloop-of-war, Sr. Mary's, 
Com. Crowninshield, arrived at San Francisco, 
December 12th, in 245 days from Norfolk, Va. 

IF The U. S. steamer, ALLEcHANy, Com. 
Hunter, was off Belem (a suburb of Lisbon), De- 
cember 22nd. : „ 


L The U. S. frigate, UmrEp Srares, was 
al Cadiz, December 20h. 


3. The U. S. steamer, Water Wirca, was | 


Friday, February 9, 1849. 


I~ SxxarE.— Senators Elect.— Mr. Jones pre- 
sented the credentials of Augustus C. Dodge, 
elected a Senator from the State of lowa. 

Mr. Benton presented the credentials of David 
R. Atchison, a Senator from Missouri; which 
were read, and laid on the table. 

Spirit Ration and Flogging in the Navy.—Mr. 
Hale, presented numerous petitions from several 
places in the State of New York, praying Con- 
gress to abolish the spirit ration and flugging in 
the Navy, and offered some remarks in referénce 
to the subject, enforcing the views of the peti- 
tioners. ‘fhe petitions were referred to the Com- 


launched on the 15th inst., from the Navy-yard | mittee on Naval Affairs. 


at Washington. 
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THIRTIETH CONGRESS. 
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ABS. RAC T OF PROCEEDINGS. 
Thursday, February O, 1849. 


In Senate.—Apprcpriation Bills. — Mr. Ather- 
fon, from the Committee on Finance, reported 
House bills, without amendment, as follows: a 
bill making appropriations for the Army Service 
for the year ending 30th June 1850, and a dill for 
the payment of Navy pensions for the same time. 

Sufferers by the Mexican War.—Mr. Berrien, of 
Georgia, introduced a bill making further provi- 
sion for the widows and orphans of officers ard 
soldiers who had died of disease contracted in 
the service of the United States in the late war. 
Read and referred. ; 

Transport Vessels.—Mr. Jefferson Davis, from the 
Committee on Military Affairs, reported a joint 
resolution directing the Secretary of War to trans- 
fer to the Navy certain transport vessels. The 
resolulion lies over. 

Emigrant Paupers. —Mr. Webster offered a re- 
solution instructing the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary to inquire into the expediency of passing a 
law authorizing. State authorities to exact secu- 
rity from emigrant paupers, so as to prevent them 
frum becoming chargeable upon the Public Trea- 
sury. The resolution lies over. 

Dead Sea Expedilion.—Mr. Westcott, of Florida, 
submitted a resolution requesting the Secretary 
of the Navy to report to the Senate the result of 
the late examinations of the Dead Sea and its 
vicinily—which was considered by unanimous 
consent, and agreed to. 

Brazos Santiago.—Mr. Dix from the Committee 


on Commerce, reported a bill providing for the 


establishment of a port of entry at Brazos San- 
tiago, Texas. The bill was read a second and 
third time and passed. 

Private bills. — The remainder of the session was 
taken up with the censideration of the private 
calendar. : 


House or RepresentaTives.—T he attempt to 
introduce u similar resolution to that oered by 
Mr. Webster in the Senate, in reference to im mi- 
grant paupers, by Mr. Ashmun, was defeated. 

Public Printing.—The resolution from the Se- 
nate pustponing the time for receiving proposals 
for the execution of the Public Printing until the 
14th inst. was then taken up and after some de- 
bate was laid on the table. 

Mexican Trealy.— A message was received from 
the President in reply to the resolutions of in- 
quiry on the subject of the alleged Protocol to 
the Mexican Treaty. 

(See Message on page 104.) 

Which was read and laid oa the table; and a 
motion to print ten thousand copies of the same, 


Committee on Printing. 

Sundry communications from the Executive 
Departments were read and laid on the table; 
and several bills from the Senate read and appro- 
priately referred. 

Mr. Stanton of Tennessee, moved a reconside- 
ration of the vole laying the President's Message 
on the table, in order thut tbe discussion of the 
subject might be renewed. Fle expressed the 
hope that gentlemen on the other side of the 
House would not wish to escape a discussion, 
now that the message which they had so strenu- 
ously called for had been received. 

Mr. Stephens of Georgia responded, “ certainly 
not.” He would second the motion to reconsiver ; 
he only wished to have the message printed, that 
all might know its contents. The motion to re- 
consider was recorded accordingly. - 

Thereupon the House adjourned. 


was, on motion of Mr. Henly, referred to the 


Mr. Jefferson Davis, from the Committee on 
Military Affairs, reported a bill providing that 
payment be made for all losses of horses and 
other property employed in the service of the 
United Siates during the late war with Mexico; 
also, a bill for the relief of the widows and oc- 
phans of the officers and soldiers who have died, 
or may die, since their return from Mexico, of 
disease contractcd during the war. 

Which were read, and informally passed. 

Mr. Davis also introduced a bill granting a 
pension to Mrs. Dix, widow of Major Dix ; whieh 
was read a first and second tue, by mutual con- 
sent, and referred to the Committee on Pensions. 

Improvement of the Indians. — Mr. Badger, of 
North Carolina, submitted a resolution iu favor 
of devising some plan for the improvement of the 
condition of the various Indian tribes. The re- 
solution was referred io the Commitiee on indian 
Affairs. 


Repeal of the 49th Rule.—The resolution offered 
by Mr. Benton (or a repeal of the rule prescribing _ 
the mode of choosing the Secretary and other 
officers af the Senate, was taken up, considered, 
and adopted. 

Pension Laios.— The resolution to print 6,000 
extra copies of the pension laws was considered 
and adopied. i 


House or Representarives—Messrs. Barrow 
and McClelland, were announced as tellers on the 
part of the louse to count the votes for Presi- 
dent and Vice President. Mr. Hunt, who had 
first been appointed, having been excused at 
his own request. p 

Indian Tribes.—Mr. Strong presented the reso- 
lutions of tbe Legislature of Pennsylvania, rela- 
tive to the providing a permanent home for the 


‘Indian tribes; which was read, laid on the table, 


and ordered to be printed. 


Commissioners qf Claims.— This bill was again 
considered in Committee of the Whole; aud, 
after some time spent in discussion, the Commit. 
tee rose and reported the bill wilh an amendment 
the substitute of Mr. Ficklia. 

And, the question being put on the adoption of 
the substitute, ii was rejected by a vote ol 64 10 
f bill was then ordered to be engrossed for 
a third reading by a vote of 86 to 64. 


. Saturday, February 10, 1849. 


In SxnarE.—. Message from the President The 
Vice President laid belore the Senate a message 
trom the Presidesst in reply to ihe resolution uf 
the 61h inst., calling for inlormation in regard to 
the Mexican ‘Treaty; which was relerrea to the 
Committee on Foreign Relations. 

Mr. Foote then moved tiat 20,000 copies be 
printed; and said, that aller urging the motion 
to print this large number of copies of this vine 
dicalory message,—in ail its statements of fact 
so irreiutable, tn ils arguments so unauzweruble, 
—he designed to do an act of justice to certain 
meubers uf the Whig party in his hearing, 
whom he bad reason to believe, had Deen iim- 
posed upon in regard to this altair of the prolo- 
col. Mr. Foole thea proclaimed in the wost 
solemn manner that this hostile movemegt 
against the Administration Originated not with 
Whigs but with Democrats, anu said that astoun- 
ding as the fact was, it was indubstably true in 
manner and form as stated. A Democrat obtains 
on special application, a copy or copies of this 
protocol from the Mexican Minister, and without 
delay hands it toa distinguished Senator from 
Delaware, and explains its contents (having been 
written in tne Spanish language.) ‘ihe Whig 
members are speedily adv»ed vs to all tbe par- 
ticulars of this mysterious interview, while the 
Democratic Senators are kept wholly in the 
dark upon ibe subject, Jand get their titat intima- 
tion of it from the other end of Ghe capitol. Mr. 
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F. proceeded to question the object, the motive. Monday, February 12, 1849. 
and the de-ign of this Democrat in this move- 
ment, and concluded by designating Mr. Benton 
as the subject of his remarks. 

Mr. Clayton stated that the protocol was shown 
him, but not privately or secretly, and at the 
some time it wasexhibited to various other mem- 
bers of both parties. 

Remarks were made by several Senators in 
relation to the manner by which the protocol was 
made public, from which it appeared that its ex- 
istence wos generally known before the resolu- 
ton was offered. ; 

And, peocing the motion te print, the Senate 
adjourned. i , 


subjec:s, were presented. 


ment. 


Senate proceeded, in 


nance having been read, they were all concurred 
in except that recommending to strike out the 
provision fer abolishing fogging in the navy, 
upon which the vote was required to be taken 
separately. 

After some discussion, the amendment of the 


House or Representatives.—- The Fortifica- 
lion Bul.— After some unimportant business, the 
House proceeded to consider in Committee of the 
Whole, the bill making apprupriations for forti- 
fications: when | 

Mr. Hilliard, of Ala., addressed the Commit- 
tee, upon the territorial question, and gave a 
history of Congressional action on the subject 
since the beginning. 

Mr. Hilliard delivered a very able, eloquent 
and patriotic speech on the great territorial ques- 
tion, in which he portrayed in glowing colors the 
glories of the Union, and called earnestly upon 
all sections to stand by it, and preserve it against 
the spirit of faction or disuoion, wherever it 
might rear its unwelcome crest. He gave the 
details of his two bills for California and New 
Mexico, and showed the conservativeness of 
their character. Though born and reared in the 
South, with: his sympathies and affections cen- 
tered there, he said, yet he loved.the whole 
American Union, and would, with his eloquent 
friend from Indiana, (Mr. Richard W. Thompson,) 
surrender California, with all its ricbes, and 
New Mexico too, at any moment rather than en- 
danger the integrity of our glorious Union. But 
he did not deem the Union in danger. He in- 
dulged no fears on that subject. It could not be 
that tbe sons of the Revolutionary patriots, aod 
their descendants, in the North and in the South, 
would ever consent for one moment to a dismem- 
berment of this great Union; but, with one heart 
and one voice, speaking the same language, from 
the St. Lawrence to the Gulf of Mexico, and 
from the Atlantic to the Pacific, would stand by 
the Union of these States, like a great, enlight- 
ened, patriotic people, to the Jast. He called 
upon the North io come up to the support of bis 
bills, as they did not establish slavery, and thus 
settle this great question. He spoke in warm 
terms of the enterprise and the ennobling insti 
tutions of New England, and claimed to share in 
the just pride that was felt for them. Although 
he loved the South, yet he should iove it less 
were itnot that New England, as well as the 
sunny South, constituted a partof the Union. 

Mr. Brown, of Miss., then took the floor, aod, 
- after giving bis views on the subject of the ter- 
ritories, and dissenting from some of the posi- 
tions assumed by Mr. Preston, proceeded to re- 
ply to the remarks, made early in the session, 
on the reference of the President's annual mes- 
sage, by Mr. Washington Hunt, of New York. 
Mr. Brown went largely into a review of the i8- 
sues before the people in the late Presidential 
campaign, and rather boasted that Ihe successful 
candidate failed to receive a majority of all the 
votes cast for President. He spuke, with great 
earnestness, of the pure and patriotic aim of the 
Democratic party, on all occasions and under all 
circumstances. 

Mr. Hunt replied, with much spirit, defending 
the remarks he had made at the beginning of the 
Session, respecting the high and patriotic course 
which be betieved the incoming Administration 
would pursue, reiterating the belief that General 
Taylor would pursue an enlightened Whig course 
of policy in regard to the tariff, the sub-\reasury, 
river and harbor improvements, and all other 
great national measures. 

In this connection he referred to the speech of 
Mr. Houston, of Alabama, the other day, aod to 
that gentleman's boast that Mr. Polk was the 
President of the Democratic party. 

Mr. Houston rose to correct the misrepresen- 
tation of the gentie:nan from New York. What 
he said was that Mr. Polk was the President of 
tbe Democratic party on the Mexican War ques- 
non. 

Alter which the Committee rose and reported 
the bill without amendment. The bill was there- 
upon ordered to be engrossed; and being en- 
grossed, was read a third time and passed. 


curred in. 


nators as out of place in this bill. 
The practice was however defended 

Badger, Butler, and Clayton, 

Messrs. Hale and Niles. 


amend the bill, the Senate adjourned. 


seat. : 


Department of the Interior. —On motion of Mr. 
Vinlon, the rules were suspended to enable him 
to iutroduce a bill to establish the Department 
of the Interior, and for other putposes. 


fon then rose and stated that the bill was recom. 
mended by the Secretary of the Treasury, in his 
report ol the State of the Finances—and, that, 
as it contained no appropriation, it was not ne- 
cessary that it should be committed to the Com- 
mittee of the Whole. He thereiore moved to 
make it the order of the day for consideration 
on Friday next. And the question being taken 
on.this motion, it was disagreed to—two-thirds 
not voting affirmatively. 

The question was then taken on a motion, by 
Mr. Cobb, of Ga., to commit the bill to the 
Committee of ihe Whole, which was also disa- 
greed to,—ayes 77, nays 109. 

And the previous question being called for, 
the bill was ordered 10 be eygrussed, by a vote 
of yeas 111, nays 76. . 

Me. Vinton then moved a reconsideration of 
The last vote to give members an opportunity of 
examining the vill, aud also moved that it be 
printed. The motion to reeonsider, by general 
consent, lies over. 

Mr. White, who obtained the assent of the 
House to receive a bill, introduced by him, op 
the same subject, obtained the further assent 
(bat the said bill should take the same direction 
as that just passed upon, and that it should be 
ordered to be printed- 

Treaty with Alezico.—The question of reconsi- 


President, on the subject of the protocol, on the 
lable, was then taken up, sud decided in the ne- 


galive. 

Pension to Widows and Orphans of Officers and 
Soldiers.— Mr. Cocke, trom the Comuittee on 
Pensrons, obtained lea ve to introduce a biH gran- 
ling half pay for five years to certain widows, 
and orphaus of officers, musicians, and privates, 
regular or volunteer; which was read twice, or- 
dered to be engrossed, read the third time, and 
passed, [The vili extends the act of Qist July, 
1348 to the widows of all such officers. end sul- 
diers as died after their return to the United 
States, in consequence of diseases contracted iu 
the line of their duty.) . 

Mileage and per diem of J. M. Bolls.—A resolu- 
tion was offered by Mr. Schenck directing the 
Clerk to pay to J. M. Botts out of the Con: ingent 
Fuad of the House, per diem and mileage trom 
the 4ih December, 1843 to June 6ih, 1844, in- 


of John W. Jones, ia the 28th Congress. 


to 56. 


In Senate —Seseral communications from the 
Presivent and Heads of Departments, on various 


Bill. for the relief of Mary B. Diz.—Mr. Johnson, 
of La., from the Commitiee on Pensions, repor- 
ted this bill back to the Senate, without amend- 


Civil and Diplomatic Appropriation Bill.—The 
1 quasi Committee of the 
Whole, to the consideration of this bull; and the 
amendments reported by the Committee on Fi- 


Committee, to strike out the provision was con- 


Mc. Hale then moved to amend the bill by in- 
serting a clause repealing all acts authorizing 
the infliction of whipping in the naval service; 
and the question being decided by a call of the 
yeas and nays, the vole stood,—ayes 17, nays, 32. 

The motion was opposed by several of the Se- 


by Messrs. 
aod opposed by 


Pending a motion by Mr. Atherton further to 


House or Representatives.—Mr. McQueen, 
elected a Representative from the State of South 
Carolina, in place of Aléxander D. Sims, de- 
ceased, appeared, was qualified, and took his 

g 


‘The bill was thereupon read twice. Mr. Vin- 


deratiou ot the motion to lay the message of me 


clusive, while in attendance contesting the seat 


Which was read, and adopted by a vote of 106 
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Sduth Carolina Resolutions.—Mr. Wallace, by 
consent, presented the joint resolutions of the 
Legislature of South Carolina, as follows :— 


The Joint Committee of the Senate and House 
of Representatives upon Federal Relations, to 
which were referred so much of the Governor's 
message as relates to the agitation of slavery, 
aod sundry resolutions upon the same subject, 
beg leave to report the following resolution, as 
expressing the undivided opinion of this Legis- 
lature upon the Wilmot Proviso, and all similar 
violations of the great principle of equality 
which South Carolina has so long and 6o ardent- 
lv maintained should govern the action of the 
States and the laws of Congress upon all mattere 
affecting the rights and interests of any member 
of this Union: : : 

Resolved, unanimously, That the time for dis- 
cussion by the slaveholding Stutes as to their ex- 
clusion from the territory recently acquired from 
Mexico has passed, and that this General Ase 
sembly, representing the feelings of the State of 
South Carolina, is prepared to co-operate with. 
her sister States in re-isting the application of, 
the prineiples of the Wilmot Proviso to such ter- 
rHory, at any and every hazard. 

Resolved, unanimously, That the Governor be 
requested to transmit a copy of this report to 
the Governors of each of the States of thie 
Union, and to our Senators and Representatives 
in the Congress of the United States. 

Which, after some pertinent remarks in refer- 
ence to the considerations which prompted the 
passage of the resolutions, they were ordered to 
be laid on the table and prmied. 

Bills for the establishment of a collection dis- 
trict at Brazos Santiago, and for an increase of 
the medical staff and number of chaplains in the 
army, were read twice and referred. _ 

Mr. Thompson, of Pa., attempted to introduce 
a preamble and resolution to expunge from tie 
Journal of the House the amendment of the 
House to a certain joint resolution of thanks to 
General Taylor, adopied January 3rd, 1848, 
which amendment is in these words, viz; in a 
war unnecessarily and unconstiiutionally begun 
by the President of the United Statea.” 

And, pending the question on a suspension of 
rules for the purpose of iutroducing the same, 
the House adjourned. 


Tucsday, February 13, 1849. 


In Senate.—Right of Way and Donation of 
Lands.— Mr. Breese obtained leave of the Senate 
to consider in Committee of the Whole ine bill 
granting the right of way through the public 
lands, and to dispose of the lands in the several 
States for the construction of railroads and ca- 
nals; and no amendment being offered thereto, it 
was ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, 
and subsequenily read a third time, and passed. 

Forlification Bill.— House bill making appro- 
priations for fortifications lor the year ending 
June 30, 1850, was read twice, and referred to 
Committee on Finance. 


Pension to Widows and Orphans.—The bill from 
te House granting five yeurs half-pay to widows 
and orphans of officers and soldiers; who had 
died since their return to the United States, in 
consequence of diseases contracted while on duly 
in Mexico, was taken up, read twice, and con- 
sidered as in Committee of the Whole. 

An amendment was then offered by Mr. Davis, 
of Miss., to insert the words, or who remained 
in the service until their death; which was 
agreed to, and the bill was ordered to be en- 
glossed. 

Civil and Diplomatic Appropriation Bitl.—The 
bill making appropristions lor the civil and di- 
plomatic service ior the year ending 30t-h June, 
1850, was taken up, and the consideration there- | 
of, resumed. 

Several amendments were proposed thereto, 


aod discussed untii the time of adjvuroment, 


House or REPRESENTATIVES Judge Conklin. 
On motion of Mr. J. R. Ingersoll, the Committee 
on the Judiciary, were discharged from the con- 
sideration of the complaint against the judicial 
conduct of Judge Concklin, of the northern dis- 
trict of New \ork, and the subject was laid on 
the table. , 

Sundry communications from the Executive 
Departments were presented, read and referred 
to Commitlee on Printing. 

Pension to. Widows and Orphans-—The amend- 
ment of Senate ‘tothe bill “granting five ‘years 
half pay to tne widows and orphaus of officers 
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and soldiers who have died in consequence of 


United States, was taken up, ond concurred in. 

Right of way and donation of lands.—The bill 
from the Senate granting the right of way and 
a donation of the public lands to the several 
States, for the purpose of constructing railroads 
and canals, was read twice. 

Mr. Collamer then urged the passage of the bill, 
which was opposed, and pending the discussion, 
the House adjourned. 


Wednesday, February 14, 1848. 


In Senare —The House of Representatives in- 
formed the Senate that they were ready to re- 
ceive the Senate to count the votes for President 
and Vice President. : 

Right of way and donation of public lends. —The 
Senate reconsidered the vole, by which the bill 
to grant the right of way and a donation of the 
public Jands to ine several States, for the pur- 
pose of making railroads and canals was passed 
yesterday, and instructed the Secretary of the 
Senate to request the return of the bill from the 
House. i 

Counting the votes.—In compliance with-the in- 
vilation ol the House, the Senate proceeded to 
the House of Representatives. 

On the return of the Senate. —a resolution for 
the appointment of a joint committee lo wail 
upon General Zachary Taylor, and Millard Fill- 
more, of New York, and inform them of their 
election to the offices of President and Vice Pre- 
sident of the United States, was offered by Mr. 
Davis, of Miss., and concurred in by the Se- 
nate. 7 . 

Some private bills were then disposed of,—and 
the Senate adjourñed. 


House er Represenratives.—Mr. Barrow, 
from the joint committee to count the votes for 
President and Vice President otlered a resolation 
that the Cierk inform the Senate that the House 
is now ready to receive that body for the purpose 
of counting, the votes of the electors of President 
and Vice President of the United States; which 
was agreed to. 

Preswent anp Vice Presipent.—The cere- 
mony of officially ascertaining the vote’ given 
for the several candidates for the offices of Presi- 
dent and Vice President of the United States, in 
compliance with the Constitution and laws of the 
United Slates, was opened by the members of 
the Senate taking their seats in the circular area 
in front of the Clerk’s table in the Hall of the 
House of Representatives. 

The Vice President, Mr. Dallas, as the presid- 
ing officer, then rose and said : | 

© In obedience to law, the Senate and House 
of Representatives have assembled, on the pre- 
sent occasion, so that I may fulfill the duty en- 
joined upon më by the Constitution, by opening in 
their presence, the sealed certificates ol the lists 
ol persons voted for by the Electors in the re- 
spective States, as President and Vice President, 
cause the votes tu be counted, and have the per- 
sons to Gli those offices ascertained and declared, 
agreeably to the Constitution.” 


‘he Vice President then proceeded to break 


the seals of the envelopes in which the votes of 
the electots were enclosed, commencing with 
ine state of Maine; and having merely broken 
ine se. l, he rose and handed the paper to the 
Tellers, (Mr. Davis, of Mississippi, ou the part 
of the Senate, and Messrs. Barrow and McUCiel- 
land on the part of the Ilouse of Representa- 
tives,) shying : 

now open and present to the tellers chosen 
dy the two Houses, the Certificate transmitted 
by the electors of the state of Maine, that the 
votes therein recorded may be counted.” 
- Tne same form was observed with the certifi- 
cates from the states of New Humpshire, Mas- 
sachusells. Rt:ode Island, Connecticut, Vei mont, 
New York, New Jersey, Penusylvania, uud 
Delaware. 

The certificates from the states of Maryland, 
Virginia, North Carolina, South Carolina, 
Georgia, Kentucky, Tennessee, Ohio, Louisiana, 
and Mississippi, were severally presented in suc- 
cession in like manner, and read by Mr. Burrow. 

Those from Indiana, Illinois, Alabama, Mis- 
souri, Arkansas, Michigan, Florida, Texas, Iowa, 
aud Wisconsin, were read by Mr. McClelland, 

The Tellers having read, counted and register- 
ed the votes of the electors of the thirty States, 
and compared their duplicate lists, delivered the 
same to ine Vice President. a 

Ine Vice President then rose and read the re- 
port of the Tellers. The result wus as fullows: 
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ed in | List of Votes for President and Vice President of the 
disease contracted while in the service of the; U. States for fo 


ur years, commencing March 4, 1849. 


For For 
President. F. President. 


= N S 
8 5 i 8. 8 S Z et 
sg Pe ot ok 8 
a TETERE 
P Sits. 5 HERR 
5 7 Ps 8 28 Se 
oy b) 2 
S 8 8 3 
9 Maine 9 9 
6 New Hampshire 6 9 
12 Massachusetts 12 „ 12 
4 Rhode Island 4 4 
6 Conneclicut 6 6 
6 Vermont 6 6 
36 New Lork 306 36 
7 New Jersey 7 7 
26 Pennsylvania 26 - 96 
3: Delaware 3 3 
8 Maryland 8 8 
117 Virginia 17 17 
11 North Carolina 11 11 
9 South Caroliua 9 9 
10 Georgia 10 10 
12 Kentucky 12 12 
13 Tennessee 13 13 
23 Ohio 23 23 
6 Louisiana 6 6 
6 Mississippi 6 6 
12 Indiana 12 12 
9  llinois 9 9 
9 Alabama 9- 9 
7 Missouri oa 7 
3 Arkansas 3 3 
5 „Michigun 5 5 
3 Florida 3 3 
4 Texas 4 4 
4 lowa : 4 4 
4 Wisconsin 4 4 
290 163 127 163 127 
RECAPITULATION. . ~ 
Whole number of votes given l > 290 
Necessary toa choice | 146 
Of which, for President, 
Zachary Taylor, of Louisiana, received 163 
Les is Cass, of Michigan, received 127 
. 290 
For Vice President, 
Millard Fillmore, of New York, received 163 
William O. Butler, ol Kentucky, received 127 
290 


The President of the Senate then announced 
the result to the joint meeting, and, in compliance 
with the law of March 1, 1792, on the subject, 
made the folowing declaration: | 

e therefore declare that ZACHARY Tarron, of 
the State of Louisiana, having the greatest num: 
ber of votes for President, anu that number being 
a majority of the whole number of Electors, is 
duly elected President of the United States Yor 
four years, commencing with the fourth day of 
March, 1849. 

And | also declare that MILLARD FILLMORE, 
of the State of New York, haviug the greatest 
number of votes for Vice President and that num - 
ber ‘being a majority of the whole number of 
of Electors, is duly elected Vice Presideut of the 
United States for tour years, commencing on the 
Ath day of March, 1849. 

“The business ol this meeting of the two 
House of Congress being now finished it is dis- 
solved; and the Senate will proceed to their 
Chamber.” i 
- On motion of Mr. Barrow, it was then ordered 
that a committee of two members of the House 
be appointed to actin conjunction u ith one mem- 
ber irom the Senate, to wait upon Gen. Zachary 
Taylor, of Lonisiana, and upon Millard Fiilmore, 
oi New York, and inform them of their election 


to the oflices of President and Vice President ol 
the United States. 


— n 
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LAN AMA RAILROAD.— Mr. T. Butler King, from 
the Committee on Naval Affairs, made the fob 


lowing report in the House of Representatives, 


The Committee on Naval Affairs, lo whom was re- 
Jer ed the “memorial of Wm. H. Aspinwall, 
John L. Stephens, and Henry Chauncey praying 
aid fromthe Government of the United States to 
construct a railroad across the Isthmus of Pana- 
ma,” have examined the subject wilh muck care, 
and submil the following report: 


The intention of the memorialists is, if suitably 
aided by Government, to construct a railroad ac- 
cross the Isthmus of Panama, from the Atlantic 
to the Pacific ocean. For this purpose they have 
procured a charter from the Government of New 
Granada, a copy of which is annexed to this re- 
port, warked B—originally granted toa Frénch 
company which secures to them very extensive 
privileges on the isthmus, provided the work 
shall be oommenced within eighteen months 
Iron the date of the transfer of the charter to 
them, and completed within eight years. The 
original privilege granted to the French compa- 
ny was for ninety-nine years. This term bas 
been reduced, in the contract with the memori- 
alists, to forty-nine years, and a right has been 
reserved to the Government of New Granada to 
purchase the railroad at the expiration of twenty 

ears. 

The cost of the road, and the expense of its 
management in a tropical climate, will necessa- 
rily be so much greater than would be required 
in any work of similar extent in our own coun- 
try, and the profits which may accrue in the in- 
vestment are so uncertain that, without efficient 
aid from Government, the memorialists will pro- 
bably be compelted, as all others who have 
moved io this matter hitherto have been, to 
abandon the undertaking. It therefore becomes 
the duly of Congress to consider whether the 
ier dency and interests of our commerce, agri- 
culture, and manufactures, the convenience of 
governing and defending our widely extended 
territories on the shores of the Pacific, and of 
emigration to them, are objects of sufficient im- 
portance, when taken in connexion with the pro- 
posed transport across the I:thmus of troops, 
munitions of war, and the mails, to justify ine 
government in giving such aid as may secure the 
completion of this great work within the time 
proposed hree years—and place its future ma- 
nagement m the hands of our own citizens. Our 
commerce with all the countries bordering on 
the Pacific ocean is rapidly on the increase, and 
especially with the South American Repubtics 
and Mexico; und it is believed that a more fre- 
quent and speedy communication with China, 
and other countries of the East, will produce a 
rich harvest. 

Great Britain. is principally indebted to her 
skill in commerce aud manulactures fur com- 
mercial ascendancy, but she is also indebted in 
no small degree to ber., position. She not only 
has the ports of the conunent of Europe as her 
neighbors, bul she is fifteen hundred miles, or two 
weeks, nearer than we are lo all the other ports 
of the world, eXcept the Alluntic ports of the Ame 
rican Continent north of the Equator and Mes In- 
dies. Ihe cause of this is, that all vessels bound 
from our ports to places south ofthe Line, or 
beyond either of the Capes, cross the Atlantic 
to the Azores or Western Islands, for the pur- 
pose of finding favorable winds, while vessels 
nom British peris run down to the same latitude 
anu longitude without the necessity of crossing 
the ocean, to avarl themselves of the same ac- 
vantages. This difference in favor ol British 
commerce, running through our entire existeuce 


Jasa nation, has been a most serious obsiacle for 


our merchants end navagators to contend with, 
aud has of itself been a vast item in favor of the 
profits ou British capital. Lieutenant M. F. 
Maury, Superintendeut of the Observatory, has, 
within two or turee years pasl, proposed a more 
direct route for vessels bound irum our ports to 
ports on the Atlantic side uf the American Con- 
unent, south of the Equator and beyond Cape 
Horo, which wall save avout oue thousand miles 
of the distance io those places, but all vessels 
bound round the Cape of Goud Hope wil be 
com pelied to pursue ine old route. 


(See Table of distances, page 114) 

Ine coustruction of ibe proposed railroad 
across the isthaus wall not only do away this ad- 
vantage over us, now possessed by European 
commerce and navigation, but will turn the ude 
in our favor. : 

The average distance from Liverpool, London, 
and Havre, to Panama, is four thousaud seven 
hundred miles; from New York the distance u 
two thousand miles; irom Chagleston, one thou- 
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sand four hundred; from Savannah one thousand 
three hundred; from New Orleans and Mobile 
one thousand six hundred—making an average 
distance from our principal exporting Atlantic 
and gulſ ports of about one thousand six hundred 
miles to Panama. If, therefore, we admit, for 
the sake of argument, that European comnferce 
with the Pacific ocean, the East India and China 
seos, will take the new route across the isthmus 
—there will be a difference of three thousand one 
hundred miles in out favor. Add to this the one 
thousand five hundred miles now against us, and 
we find that we shall gain by this channel of com- 
munication, in our relative position to those parts 
of the world, a distance of four thousand six 
hundred miles, or of forty-two days. In the voy- 
age out and home we shall have the advantage of 
our European competitors of nine thousand two 
hundred miles, and eighty-four days, as compared 
with the present route. 
(See Table of distances, page 114) 

- This is admitting that European ships will come 
freighted to the terminus of the railroad on this 
side ofthe isthmus, with cargoes intended for the 

“markets of the Pacific and China. That, how- 
ever, will not be the case. The large number 
of vessels bound to the ports of thé United States 
for cotton, rice, tobacco, lumber, flour, provi- 
sions, &c., will bring the freights for those mar- 
kets as ballast or cargoes, whence they will be 
conveyed to the railroad in our own fast sailing 
Coasting vessels and steamers, which will also 
bring to us the commerce of the Pacific. This 
as very obvious, because, if European ships were 
to sail with full cargoes direct to the railroad, 

they would run the risk of being compelled to 
return without freight, or come to the Uniled 
States for it. We ure so much nearer to the 
isthmus than the ports of Europe, and our means 
of communication and information will be so fre- 
quent and certain, our lines of steamers and 
coasting vessels so constantly on the alert, and 
will move with such celerity, that heavy Euro- 
pean freighting ships will find it quite impos- 
sible to compete with them. If this view of 
the subject be correct, and we believe it is, the 
construction of this railroad will throw into our 
warehouses and shipping the entire commerce ol 
the Pacitic ocean. Our ports are on the very 
way-side from Europe to the isthmus of Panama, 
and our lines of steamers and packet ships across 
the Atlantic will come laden with the freights 
destined for that channel of trade. Tne com- 
merce, therefure, from. Europe to the East Indies, 
China, and the west Coast of this continent, will 
be forced to pursue the old route or fall into our 
hands. The following table shows stronger than 
language could express it the saving in distance 
aud ume, which will result to our commerce from 
the completion of this work, and the advantage 
at will give tu us over our commercial rivals. 
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T Miles. Miles. Miles. 
Calcutta, via Cape G. Hope 17 16000 
Cape Horn 23000 21500 
Isth. Panama 13400 
Canton, via Cape G. Hope 19500 18000 
Cape Horn 215600 20000 
Isth. Panama 10600 
Shanghai, via Cape G. Hope 20000 18500 
Ca pe Horn 22000 20500 
Isth. Panama 10400 
Valparaiso, via Cape Horn 12900 11400 
Isth. Panama 4800 
Callao, via Cape Horn 13500 12000 
, Isth. Panama 3,500 
Guayaquil, via Cape Horn 14300 12800 
a Isth. Panama 
Panama, via Cape Horn 16,000 14500 
; Isch. Panama 2000 
San Blas, via oe Horn 17800 16300 
f Isth. Panama 3800 
Mazatlan, via Cape Horn 18000 16500 
, x sth. Panama 4000 
San Diego, via Cape Horn 18500 17000 
; „ Isth. Panama 4500 
San Francisco, via Cape Horn 19000 17500 


Isth. Panama 
These figures show that the new route across 
the Isthmus will bring us more than an average 
of ten thousand miles nearer to the East Indies, 
+ China, and the ports of South America on the 
Pacific, aod will actually, for all the purposes of 
navigation and commercial intercourse, bring the 


ports of the west coast of Mexico, California, 


and Oregon fourteen thousand miles nearer to us 
then they now are! With steamers on each side 
of the Isthmus that will go fifteen miles an hour 
—a speed ascertained to de quile practicable— 
passengers, the mails, and small packages of light 
and valuable goods may be conveyed from New 
York to San Francisco in fourteen days, and 
from our Southern ports in less time. Thus 
bringipg these remote points, for all practical 


purposes, nearer than New York and New Or- 


— 


leans were twenty years ago. 

The average saving of time in our commercial 
intercourse. with the west coast of America, 
China, and the East Indies, which will be effectea 
by the construction of the proposed railroad, is 


-exhibited in the following table: 


Tuble showing the saving af time from New York, by 
the new roule via sthmus of Punama, as com- 
pared with the old routes via Cape Hora and the 
Cape of Goud Hope to the places therein named, 
estimating -the distance which a common trading 
ship will eail per day to be one hundred and ten 
it , and calculating for the voyage oul and home. 
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Saving via the Isthmus 
2 over the route via Cape 
328 G. Hope, out and home. 

8 Sere via the 1 

z -= = D — over ibe raute via Ca 
222888888822 Horn, out and home. . 
The employment of steam vessels would ren- 
der the contrast in eur favor still more striking. 
But the difficulty and expense of transporting 
heavy merchandise across the isthmus in ils pre- 
seni slate, and the distance round the capes, ren» 
der the employment of steam in the carrying 
trade to the East Indies, China, and the west 
coast of America, quite impracticable. The 
most that can be done is to. employ steam pack- 
eis in the conveyance of the mails and pas- 
sengers. Let this railroad be completed, how- 
ever, and no part af the world will present as 
great advantages for the successful use of steam 
in ocean navigation as the Pacific. Coal is found 
on all its borders, both American and Asiatic, in 
the greatest quantity and perfection. Its quiet 
waters seem to indicate steam as the proper 
agent io de employed in their navigation. The 
spirit and genius of the Americen people, and 
the extent of territory on the west aide of the 
continent, proclaim clearly enough that we are to 
become the legitimate heirs of a vast commerce 
that shall spréad fleets of steam ships over the 
the bosom of this peaceful ocean. 

Steamers, with a speed of twelve miles an 
hour, would go irom New York via the the Isth- 
mus, (throwing out the fractions)—To Calcutta, 
in 47 days; to Canton, in 36 days; to Shanghai, 
in 35 daye; to Valparaiso, in 17 days; to Callao, 
in 12 days; to Guayaquil, m 9} days; to Pana. 
ma, in 7 days, to San Blas, in 12 days; to Ma- 
zalian, in 14 days; to San Diego, in 16 days, 
and to San Francisco, in [8 days. 

When we consider the remarkable results pre- 
sented in the foregoing tables, and compare our 
present condition with what it will de when the 
proposed railroad shall be completed, and the 
advantages we shall then possess over all com- 
petitors for the commerce of the Pacific and the 
East, we need not be surprised that European 
capilalisis have refused to lend their aid to the 
accomplishment of an undertaking which will 
not only deprive them of the superiority which 
they pow possess over us in their intercourse 
with nine-tenths of the world—exclusive of our- 


degree. 


selves—but will place us so far ahead in the race 
for commercial supremacy, that they can never 
Overtake us. Whether any considerations of this 
nature have been the secret cause of the failure 
of all the efforts hitherto made in Europe to open 
a communication across the Isthmus of Panama,- 
we pretend not to say; but we think it by no 
means improbable that men who hold in their 
hands the purse-strings of the world, would de- 
cline taking any steps which would so evidently 
deprive them of their commanding positjon, and 
transfer the seat of the mooey power to our 
shores. 5 i 

If a wise sagacity has deterred them from aid- 
ing to advance us at their expense, we may just- 
ly be regarded as blind to our true interests if 
we hesitate to adopt such measures as will se- 
cure the prize which is offered to us. In all 
great public movements it is as natural as it as 
evidently proper, that every nation should con- 
sider well what course of policy will best pro- 
mote ils own. prosperity and contribute to its 
security. With regard, therefore, to a channel 
of communication across the Isthmus of Pa- 
nama, it was to be expected that while Eu- 
ropean governments and capitalists would ac- 
knowledge its vast imporfance to the commerce 
of the world, they would not fail to perceive 
that its completion would transfer the seat o 
commercial empire to the western hemisphere. 
Hence the scheme of a ship canal has found 
no favor with them except in empty words, 
whilst a railroad is openly objected to as worse 
for them than no communication at all. Mr. 
Alexander Forbes, in his work on California, 
published in London, in 1839, page 319, says: 

“it has lately been much recommended to 
make’a railroad froin Porto Bello to Panama, or 
somewhere in that vicinity; but the foregoing 
objections exist to this in all their force, as tu a 
canal for boats, and I should consider such an 
undertaking as utterly useless, in a commercial 
point of view. If, on the contrary, the canal 
was made capable of admitting vessels to pass 
through with their cargoes, the delay would be 
very small, and the expense trifling. Asia would 
be thereby brought by one-half nearer to Europe, 
and the passage to all the west coast of America 
and the Pacific Islands shortened in a still greater 
This revolution in the commerce with 
Asia and the Pacific ocean, if it were to happen, 
would aggrandize the country of which we have 
been treating“ California“ in an extraordi-. 


J nary manner.” 


Here is the argument in favor of European 
commerce. The reader would not be led to sup- 
pose there was such a place on the face of the 
earth as the United States, yet it is precisely be- 
cause there is such a country that the writer ob- 


jecus—in his heart—to a ratiroaJ. If any change 


is to be given to the course of European com- 
merce with the west coast of America and the 
East Indies, by a communication across the Isth- 
mus of Panama, it is quite clear that a ship cinal 
would be the only channel that could save it 
from falling iapidiy into our hands, while it is 
equally certain that our interests point to a rail- 
road as best suited in all respects to our position 
and progress. 
Calilornia has now been added to our territory 
on the Pacific. Its beautiful and commodious 
harbors, its mineral wealth, are attracting thou- 
sands and probably tens uf thousands of our fel- 
low citizens to it. ‘The most rapid means of 
communication should be established to facili- 
tate their emigration, protect them in their 
new homes, supply their wante, and to enable 
them still to participate in the blessings of vur 
(ree institutions. They will be large consumers 
of our manufactures of every description, and for 
some years to come, at least, of our agricultural 
products also. 

lt is belie red by many who have had the best 
opportunities of torming an opinion, that one 
hundred thousand emigrants will go to that terri- 
tory within a year from this time. The fact that 
the gold region has attracted to it such oumbers 
from all quarters, is sufficient to show that agri- 
cultural pursuits will be abandoned, and tuat 
this vast collection of people must be supporied 
entirely by importations of provisions of ali kinds. 
When the population shal! amount to the num- 
ber supposed, they will require.a supply of an 
equal nuuwber of barrels of flour, and a great va- 
riety of other articles of food. At the expiration 
of three years, the time proposed for the com- 
pletion of the railroad, if the reports of the min · 
eral wealth of Califoroia shall be found to be 
true, it would perhaps not be regarded as vision- 
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ary to suppose that at least half a million of 
people will have found their way to it, who will 
be employed exclusively in collecting gold. mi- 
ning operations, and commerce. Their wants, 
will, of course, be in proportion to their numbers 
and the success which may attend their pursuits. 
The supply of those wants may, if the proposed 
communication across the isthmus be made, be 
sent from our own ports on this side of ihe con- 
tinent, thus affording an extensive market for 
our manufactures and agricultural products. 

If, however, our commerce with that territory 
shall still be forced to find its way round Cape 
Horn, and pass twice through the tropics, our 
agriculture will be entirely deprived of this 
market, because it is well known that itis al- 
most impossible to preserve flour, and many 
other articles equally perishable, so many moaths 
on ship board, in the warm latitudes through 
which they would have to pass. Therefore, the 
California market would, of necessity, be supe 
plied at very liigh prices, from Chili and other 
States bordering the Pacific. I'nese views alone, 
if properly considered, possess sufficient force, 
it seems to us, to justify the favorable action of 
the Government ou the application of the me- 
morialisis. The proposed communication will 
also increase the consumption of our cotton and 
cotton fabrics, by bringing the places of supply 
and demand so much nearer together. In 1532, 
the exports of domestic cotton goods to the ports 
of South America and Mexico, on the Pacific, 
were only between five and six hundred bales. 
In 1847, they amounted to over twenty thousand, 
and in 1848, will reach near thirty thousand. 
The cotton manufactories in Mexico are mostly 
west of the n.ountains, near the coast. Cotton 
raisec in tbe country, sells at thirty to thirty-five 
cents per pound. At these high prices, the crop 
does not supply the demand, ‘The deficit is sup- 
plied partly fiom the United States to Mexican 
ports on the Gulf, and is carried thence across 
the country seven hundred to one tbousand 
miles, in bales of one hundred and fifty pounds 
each, on pack mules. A few cargoes are sent 
around Cape Horn to Mazatlan and San Blas; 
but the greater portion of the supply comes from 
the neighboring ports of Peru. ‘the Peruvian 
colon, though of u. lerior quality to that grown 
in the Uniled States, being thus protected irum 
competition by the cost of transportation, either 


round tbe Cape or overland, sells from two 0 


Jour cents a pound above prices in the United 
States. The duty on raw cotton in Mexico is 
al present prolibitory; but importations are 
made under licenses row the Government, usu- 
ally al six cents per pound duty. The Congress 
have it in contemplation to reduce the duty, 
which would give us the entite market, _ 

In a report which your committee had the 
honor to present to the House at its last session, 
on “ steam communication to China,“ the com- 
merce of the United States with that country, 
was 80 fully examined that it is not deemed ne- 
cessary on the present occasion to repeat the ar- 
guments then piesented to show the vast impor- 
tance of the proposed communication across the 
Isthmus, which was then end is now regarued as 
the instrument which is to change our commer- 
cial relations with the whole world, and as being 
inseparably connected wilh our system of steam 
navigation. 

I has already been remaiked that our ports 
are on the way-side from Europe to the Isthmus. 
it is equatly true that the purts of California are 
on the way-side from the Istu mus to China, Ma- 
nilla and tne East Indies. Mr. Forbes, in the 
work belore quoted, says, pp. 112, 113: 

“The situation of Calilornia for intercourse 
with other countries, and ils capacity for com- 
merce, should it ever be possessed by a numer- 
ous aud industrious population, is most favorable. 
dis western stores on the Pucitic, as has been el- 
ready show n, possess capacious poris. The port 
of San Francisco, for size and safety, is hardly 
surpaseed by any in the world; it is so situated 
as to be made the centre of commercial relations 
which may lake place between Asia and the 
weelern coasts of America. The route by which 
the voyage irom India, China, Manilla, and other 
Asiatic countries, 18 performed to the American 


coast, particularly to that of Mexico, Guatema-| I 


In, &c., obliges vessels to pass very near the 
coast of Caliturnia ; because, in order to avoid 
the easterly trade winds, it is necessary to stand 
to the northward, to get into the variable and 
prevailing westerly winds, just us vessels must 
do when bound {rum the West Indies to Europe. 
The vessels of the Spanish Philippine Company, 


on their passage from Manilla to San Blas and 
Acapulco, generally called at Monterey for re- 
freshnents and orders. Thus it appears as if 
California was designed by nature to be the me- 
dium of connecting, commercially, Asia with 
America, and asthe depot of trade between 
those two vast. continents, which possess the 
elements of unbounded commercial interchange ; 
the one overflowing with all the rich and luxu- 
rious commodities, always characteristic of the 
East, the other possessing a superabundance of 
the precious metals and other valuable produc- 
tions to give in exchange.” l 

These remarks, it will be perceived, were 
made without reference toa commercial chan 
nel across the Isthmus, or the idea uf Cal:fornia 
ever forming a part of the United States. The 


proposed work and the acquisition of that terri- |* wool, Ibe. 


tory, render them applicable to the commerce 
between Europe and the East, as it will then be 
connected witb our ports, boih on the Atlantic 
and Pacific. 
commanding position which Great Britain oc- 
cupies in the commercial world, and we deem it 
proper to remark still further on the advantages 
she bas derived from it. At an early day she 
adopted the warehousing system. This enabled 
her own merchants and those of all other coun- 
tries to place merchandise in bond, for consump- 
tion or exportation. It has been equally benet- 
cia} to our commerce and manufactures. 

While it bas exempted the merchants from 
peying dulies on importations beyond actual con- 
sumption, it has enabled them to make up, wilh 
home manufactures and foreign commodities, as- 
sorted cargoes fur all parts of the world. Fo- 
reigners bavo thus been induced to place im- 
mense smounts of merchandise in bund, that they 
might have the double advantage af cunsuinptiun 
or re- exportation. 

The manufacturer has thus been enabled to 
allow the raw materials necessary to his pursuit, 
to remain in store until required ior use, without 
being burdened with the payment of large sums 
in duties On importations nut immediately wau- 
ted. A vast supply has thus been constantly held, at 
the expense of the Joreign producer. 

The tollowing tabies exhibit the operations of 
this system in a very strong point ef view: 


Table showing the official value of the articles of fo- 
reign growth or production re-expurted frum, com- 
pored with the oficial value of the total imports into, 
Great Britain, from 1831 to 1834. 
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We have already spoken of the 


Olive oil, ions 632 696 378 303 
Opium, pounds ” 61104 126515 196871 238243 
Quicksilver, do 1768307 1457444 1713435 1418684 
ice, cwt. 229164 311180 184301 352515 
Cassia lignea, lbs 1262164 1247496 1403313 1156265 
Cinnamon do 514479 363554 661334 688309 
Cloves do 26745 54556 70003 244533 
Mace do 2802 2088 19795 28104 
Nutmegs do 78388 85174 27514 162923 
Pepper do 6373045 5573820 4040857 7274350 
Punento, ewt. 8635 12701 5430 22241 
Rum, gallons 1099396 723423 741211 ö 778951 
Biandy, do 1313845 702638 686413 1061639 
ene va, do 472636 316180 335125 348092 
Sugar, ewt. 425467 401686 293822 616011 
Tobacco, Iba, 10592217 12932226 8719790 9991321 
Wine, gallons 1931859 151 1432 1662788 1612519 
Cotton wool, cwt. 236371 404029 421630 383182 

Sheep and lambs’ ` 
2554455 3637789 1972672 2662353 


Tuble showing the quantities of ie Aa principal ar- 
ticles of foreign growth or produce retained for 
home consumption in Great Britain in one year, 
the amount of duty paid thereon; also the nli- 
ties of the same arlicles remaining in the bonded 


warehouses at the close of the year, and the amount m 


of duty which wouldbe payable thereon, 
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The great variety and amount of articles con- 
stantly on hand in the British warebouses, as 
ehe wu in these tables, for damestic consumption 
—tbe supply of her cummerce and manufactures 
—is truly surprising. 1t will be seen that more 
(ban one-fifth of all the imports are re-exported, 
and that it the whole amount of duties payable 
had been exacted, her merchants would bave 
been required to pay more than two hundred and 
eighteen millions of dollars on five articles alone, 
from which they were relievea by the warehousc- 
ing system. ö 

The total value of articles re-ex ported into the 
United States in 1848, was §154,977,876. The 
value of articles re-exporled was 87, 986, 806. 
Thus it will be seen (bat we re-export but a Inte 
morethan one-lwentieth of our imports, and that 
the re- ex poriatious from Great Britain are nearly 
five times larger in proportion to her imports 
than ours, and are actually nine times larger (hao 
ours. Now, if by the construction of the pro- 
posed work we give such a direction to the course 
of trade as to bring us aluiost in a central posi- 
tion between Europe and Asia, it seems im possi- 
bie to resist the conclusion that our watebouses 
must become (he great depots and our cities the 
marts of modern commerce. 

There are two important provisions in the 


Table showing the quantities of the articles named, of | charter which it is proper to menuon, as they 


Joreign growth or produetion, (being the principal 
articles.) re-exporied from Great Britain in the 
years 1842, 1843, 1844 and 18465, 


Articles, 1843. 1843. 1844. 1845. 
Cocoa, pounds 471019 636135 1267194 158716 
Coffes do 14274096 9505634 6804980 1929621 
bineal, cwt. 7795 5390 7235 4982 
udigo, do 43106 45795 41789 50380 
Lac dye do 2444 2597 4807 8649 
Log wood, tons 4369 3831 3231 2638 
Copper, cwt. 11413 6824 24789 5959 
Irons, tons 3501 2159 6577 2502 
Steel, cwt. 17173 19162 41368 35174 
Lead, tons 947 1836 3120 3241 
Spelter, do 1408 1910 5625 2684 
Tin, cwt 25345 12412 19153 18347 


limit very materially the privileges of the com- 
pany. The first ts in article 22, which stipulates 
* that the company shall be obliged to convey, 
without delay, all the cOrrespondence (maiis) 
which may be delivered to it, and that the price 
of conveyance along the whole extent of the 
road shall not exceed eight reals—one cent a 
pound—per quintal.” In the * schedule of duties. 
and obligatious” of the company, article 16, is as 
follows: “The company, on the receipt of the 
tolls and payments for transportation fixed by it, 


Goolracis the obligation to execute continually, 


with care, punctuality and expedition, and witk-. 


out aky national preferences, the transport of pas- 
sengers, catile, goods, merchandise, and materials 
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of every description which may be entrusted to 
it, all which shati be transported without abate- 
ment of the rates of payment in favor of any one.” 
These stipulations are proper, and present the 
intentions of the Gragadian government in a very 
favorable light; but it, is well to remark that if 
this charter were in the hands of a foreign com- 
pany over whose movements we could not exer- 
cise control, and whose interests might be—we 
may say would be—adverse to ours, it is by no 
means impossible that a future administration of 
that government might consent to rescind these 
restrictions, and that heavy and ruinous exactions 
on our commerce might not be the consequence. 

it may, therefore, be regarded as a fortunate 
circumstance, that this charter has fallen into the 
hands of our own citizens, and that their appli- 
cation for sid may enable the government, in 
granting it, to place such restrictions on their fu- 
ture movements as shall be a perfect guaranty 
against any action of the company adverse to 
our interests. This alone is a very weighty con- 
sideration with the committee in the recommen- 
dations which they are about to make. 

Tne 1st section of the thirty-fifth article of the 
% Treaty of Feace, Navigation, and Commerce, 
with the Republic of New Granada,” which waa 
ratified in this city on the 12ih day of June last, 
is as follows :— 

“ The United States of America and the Re, 
public of New Granada, desiring to make as du- 
rable as possible the relations which are to be 
established between the two parties by virtue of 
this treaty, have declared solemoly and do agree 
to the following points :— 

** Jat. For the better understanding of the pre- 
ceding articles, it is, and has been stipulated be- 
tween the high contracting parties, that the citl- 
wens, vessels, and merchandise of the United 
States, shall enjoy in the ports of New Granada, 
including those of the part of the Granadian ter- 
rilory, generally denominated isthmus of Panama, 


, from ils southernmost extremity, until the boun- 


dary of Custa Rica, all the exemptions, privi- 
leges, and immunities, concerning commerce and 
navigation, which are now oc may hereafter be 
enjoyed by Granudiao citizens, their vessels, and 
merchandise; and that this equality of favor 
shall be made to extend to the passengers, cor 
respondence, and merchandise of the United 
States in their transit across the said territory 
from one sea to the other. The government of 
New Granada guarantees to the government of 
the United States that the right of way or transit 
across the isthmus of Panama upon any modes. oſ 
communication thal now exist, or that may here- 
afier be constructed, shall be open and free tothe 
government and citizens of the United States aud 
Jor the (transportation of any articles of produce, 
manufactures, and merchandise, of lawful com- 
merce, belonging to the citizens of the United 
States; that no other tolls or charges shall be 
levied or collected upon the citizens of the United 
States or their merchandise thus passing over any 
road or canal that may de made hy the govern- 
ment of New Granada, or by the authority of 
the same, than is, under like circumstances, levied 
upon and collected trom the Granadian citizens; 
that any lawful produce, manufactures, or mer- 
chandise belonging to citizens of the United 
States, thus passing from one sea Lo the other, in 
either direction, for the purpose of exportation 
lo any other fureign country, shall not be liable 
to any import duties whatever; or, having paid 
such duties they shall be entitled to drawback 
upon their exportation; nor snail the citizens of 
the United States be liable to any duties, tolls, or 
charges of any kind io which native citizens are 
not subjected tor thus passing the said isthmus. 
And, ia order tu secure to themseives the tran- 
quii and constant enjuyment of these advantages, 
and as an especial compensation fur the said ad- 
vontsges, and for the tavors they have acquired 
by the 4th, Sth, and 6th articles of this treaty, the 
United States guaranty positively aud efficacious- 
ly to New Granada, by the present stipulations, 
the perfect neutrality of the before mentioned 
isthmus, with the view that the free transit from 
the one to the other sea inay not be interrupted 
or embarrassed in any future time while this 
treaty exists; and in consequenee the United 
States also guaranty, in the same manner, the 
rigbts of sovereignty and property which New 
Granada has and possesses over the said terri- 
tory.” 

The 2d section declares that the present 
treaty shall remain in full force and vigor tor the 
term of twenty years from the day of the ex- 
change of ralilicalions.”” And the 3d section 
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slipulates that. notwithstanding the foregoing, 
if neither party notices to the other its intention 
of reforming any of or all the articles of this 
realy, twelve months before the expiration of 


the twenty years stipulated above, the.said treaty 
shall remain binding on both parties beyond the 
said twenty years, until twelve months from the 
time that one of the parties notifies its intention 
of proceeding to a reforin.”” 

fhis is, in fact, a defensive league on our part 
with New Granada, in which we virtually guar- 
anty her sovereignty and independence for the 
term of twenty years, and as much longer as 
neither party shall notify the other of ‘its inten- 
tion of proceeding to a reform” of the treaty. 
This is a very wide departure from our foreign 
policy hitherto, and its justification is only to be 
fuund in the exigency of the case—the overru- 
ling necessities of our position with reference to 
our territories on the Pacific. The pass across 
the isthmus of Panama is the only route by 
which easy, regular, and speedy communication 
can de established with them, and by which, in 
fact, it bas already been established; and there 
is no power on earth, except New Granada her- 
self, which may say to us, thou shalt not cross 
the isthmus,” without meeting the prompt resis- 
tance of the whole power ofethe Union, This 
treaty, therefore, is buta simple advertisement 
to sli the world, that for the next twenty years 
at least we will, with the permission of New 
Granada, cross the Isthmus of Panama, and you 
must not interfere. This is what we should say 
if there were no treaty, and therefore there is no 
harm in saying it in the treaty. The stipulation 
which places the citizens of the United Siates 
on au equality, with respect to the transit of pas- 
sengers aud freight, wilh those of New Gruna- 
da, was doubtiess intended to protect American 
interesis froin unreasonable or improper exac- 
tions. Bul as the quantity of freight and num- 
ber of passengers delorging to New Granada, 
which will pass over the railroad, will be snail 
in comparison to the commerce and travel from 
tbe United Siates, it is doing that government 
no injustice to imagine, that were this underta- 
king in the hands ol a foreign company, it might 
consent to regulauons which would not be felt 
by its own citizens, bul which would be perfect- 
ly rumous to oura, and besides, the treaty does 
not provide that the commerce, or subjects ef oiher 
countries shall not be placed, by any company, on 
a more favorable footing than those of New Gra- 
nada, and consequently than ours. 

The guaranty of the Goverument of New Gra- 
nada to the Government of the United Siates of 
„nme right of way or transit across the Isthmus 
of Panama, upon any modes of communication 
that pow exist, or that may be hereafier con- 
structed,” simply means that the Government 
of New Granada will not forbid us from cross- 
ing the Isthmus on a raiiroad if we pay for ii 
or, that the oitizens of the United States may be 
required to pay as muchas the Government of 
New Granada may consent that the citizens of 
that republic shall pay—though the merchan- 
dise, subjects, or citizens of other countries 
might be atluwed to pass at half the pries. To 
guard against impositions from any quarter, and 
secure the interests of the United States beyond 
contingency, the committee have deemed it pro- 
per, in the bill submitted herewith, to provide 
that a large majority ol the stock ofthe railroad 
shall be held by American citizeus. 

Much has been said respeoting a communica- 
tion across the Isthmus of A chuantepec, and rep- 
resentations bave been made that the depth of 
water is sufficient to justify ine construction of a 
sbip canal, ‘This question has been effectually 
decided by the survey of Lieut. Wao. Leigh, U. S. 
N., who has recenlly made a very accurate sur- 
vey ol the bar at the mouth of tho river Coatza- 
coalcos, (the entrance to the harbor on the gulf 
side of the Isthmus,) and found but twelve leet 
and a half ot water at low tide, and but two feet 
rise of tide on the bar. A. safo deduction for the 
swell ol the sea, would enable vessels drawing 
about tweive leet to cross the bar into the canal. 
Tue survey of Lieutenant Leigh has been pub- 
lished at the observatory, and may be regarded 
as the highest authority ior saying that if a ship 
canal were constructed ecross toast isibmus, it 
would not be possible to get ships into it. If, how- 
ever, nature had imposed no obstructions al the 
entrance of ibe harbor, there sre other considera- 
Lions whieh it is believed are of sufficient weight 
to render tbe expenditure of money at that point 
wexpedient. There are few who have atteutive- 
ly observed the progress of opmion in this cour 


few years, who will de- 
ny that the people of the United States are now 
looking with much anxiety to the construction 
of a railruad from some point on the Mississippi 
river to the bay of San Francisco; and it is not 
probable that twenty yeers will be allowed to 
pass before this great and necessary work will 
be accomplished. This road will form the great 
northern line of communication, while that across 
the isthmus of Panama will be the southern. 
There is no necessity for an intermediate line. When 
the northern line shall be completed, it will be- 
come the great thoroughfare to California, Ore- 
gon, the islands in the north Pacific, Japan, China 
Manilla, &c. &c,; while the southern line will be 
the channel of communication to the ports on the 
west coast of Mexico, South America, New Z:a- 
land, New Holland, and the islands of the south 
Pacific. Ii would probably cost one-half es much 
to construct a ship canal across the isthmus of 
Tehuantepec as it would to make a railroad 
fram the Mississippi river to Sao Francisco. 


The committee will now proceed to state more 
specifically some of the benefits which our com- 
inerce. agriculture and manufactures, will de- 
rive from the completion of the proposed works 
aoross the isthmus of Panama. In the year 1844, 
filty-seven American ships cleared at the custom 
house of Canton; and it is believed, from reliable 
information, that there are now, at least, sixty-five 
American ships engaged in the China trade, or 
that sixty-five voyages are annually made in it. 
tt is stated by merchants engaged in that trade 
tbat the new route across the isthmus will save 
an average of len thousand dollars a voyage, or 
six hundred and fifty thousand dollars per annum, 
in our commerce with China, besides the saving 
af interest on the capital employed in it, by mae 
king two voyages a year instead of one. This 
may be set down at about one hundred and fifty 
thousand dollars per annum. 


Those who have long been engaged in the 
whale fishery say that about one-fourth of the 
time employed in a whaling voyage is consumed 
in going to and from the fishing ground. The an- 
nual product of that branch of commerce is about 
ten millions of dollars. This shows an aciual 
loss of time equal to abont two milhons and a 
half of dollars. It is estimated that the new route 
will save one half of this; or twelve hundred and 
fifty thousend dollars per annum. The length 
of the voyage now causes an average loss of ten 
per cent. of (he oil, or an annual loss of one mil- 
lions of dollars. Ii is admitted that the new route 
will prevent this. There will be, therefore, 
a saving in this item of one mililon of dollars an- 
nualty. As we have no returns of the number of 
voyages made to the west coast of America, and 
as (be distances by the new route to Chili, Peru; 
Ecuador, San Blas and Mazatlan, are reduced 
more than between the United States and China, 
it will not be cunsidered an over estimate if we 
assume that there will be a saving of about the 
same per cent. on our commerce with those ports, 
as has been stated with respect to the trade with 
China. This gives a little over two hundred 
thousand dollars per annum. 


The memorialists propose to complete the rail. 
road in three years. They will then have twen- 
ty years of undisputed control over the works be- 
fore New Granada will have the right to purchase. 
It has been estimated in this report that at the 
end of three years, there will probably be 500,000 
people in California, and that they will require an 
equal number of barrels of flour, and the same 
quantity of beef, pork, and other articles of pro- 
vision annually. Ihe saving on the new route will 
be atleast one dollar per barrel, or one million 
of dollars a year on the agricultural products, to 
say nothing of the market tbus afforded, which 
woul Lotherwise be unavailable, besides the saving 
of time in the voyage, and the interest of the cap- 
ital employed in the trade. It is, of course, im- 
possible to estimate the saving on the freight of 
manufactured goods. That, however, will ne- 
cessarily be very large. These items are pre- 
sented tor the purpose of giving some definite idea 
of the vast importance of the proposed work, not 
with a view ol any approach to the actual advan- 
tage which will be derived from it to all bianches 
of our national industry, Tbis would be impossi- 
ble. We have not éstimated for any increase of 
our commerce with any part of the world except 
California, nor for that territory after the first 
year that the road shall be in operation. But at 
19 believed that the views and arguments presente 
ed in this report, together with the items above 
stated are of sufficient importance to justify the 
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favorable action of the government on the recom. 
‘ mendations of the commiitee. 

As it is quite impossible ſo estimste the strength 
of the naval and land forces which may be requir- 
ed on the Pacific in California and Oregon during 
the twenty years, from the completion of the road, 
the committee do not feel justified in making a 
calculation which might be entirely erroneous. 
Ut will readily be perceived, however, that as 
there is no probability that there will be a supply 
of provisions raised in the country in consequence 
of ils supposed mineral wealth, that every urtiole 
of supply for both arms of the service must be 
carried from this side of the isthmus. This would 
render the conveyance round Cape Horn very 
expensive, and the transit over the railroad a 
saving toa very large amount. 

Recapitulation of the foregoing amounts, which, 
it is believed, will be saved by the construction 
of the proposed railroad : 

In the China trade, $800,000 per an- 
num for twenty years 

In the whale fishery. $2,250,009 per 
annum for twenty years 

In the trade with the west coast of 

America, exclusive of our territo- 

ries, 8200, 000 per annum, for twen- 


$16,000,000 
45, 0007000 


ty yeurs 4,000,000 
On the freight of flour, beef pork, 

&c., $1,000,000 per annum, for : 

twenly years 20,000,000 

| 885,000. 000 


— — 


It will be perceived that no attempt has been 
made, by the addition of interest to these items, 
to swell the amounts and the sum total is only 
presented as conveying a very faint idea of the 
benefits which will result to our agricuiture, 
commerce, and munulactures, from the tonstruc- 
lion of the proposed work. 

The cowmiitee recommend, therefore, that 
a graut of two hundred and filty thousaud dollars 
per annum be made to the inemorialisis for the 
purpose of enabling them to complete the wok, 
un the conditions stated in their memorial, which 
is annexed to this report, marked A. Their 
charter from the Government of New Granada 
allows them eight years in which to complete 
iheir railroad. They propose to finish it in three 
years. This will be a saving of five years. The 
above ilems show an annual saving of 54, 250, 
000, which, for the five, years, will amount to 
521, 250, 000. It will therelore be perceived how 
very important it is that the road shall be com- 
pleted as soon as possible. One year’s delay will 
cause nearly as great a juss as the whole amount 
proposed to be granted to the company, ip yearly 
payments, for twenty s ears. 

‘There has nut been an accurate survey of the 
route of the proposed road, and consequently no 
precise estimate of ils cost. From the best 
dala at command, Colonel J. J. Abeit estimates 
the cost of the work at 54 335,760. Ii will not 
be considered extravagant if we add 6664. 240 
tur fire-prool warebouses, depots, &c., &c., ma- 
king a round sum of five millions of dollars as 
tbe probable ultimate cost of the work. 

Tue proposed grant will be five per cent. on 
the inveslwent, and will probably not gieatly 
exceed the amount which the Government 
would pay annually for the services stipulated 
by the memorialists to be perlormed. 

Colone! Abert's letter and estimate will be 
found in the appendix, marked C. 

The accompanying mup exbibits the courses 
and actual distances on the globe of sume of the 
principal routes referred to in this report. 

The committee recommend the passage of the 
bill herewith submitted, 


Che States, 


Ruope lsLAxD.— The act for the removal of 
certain legal and political disabilities, which was 
intended to relieve “ Governor Dorr” from the 
ditqualitication as a citizen, he incurred by rea- 
son of bis active participation in the movements 
made a few years since to supercede the govern- 
ment of this State, was rejected in the House of 
Asseu bly on the 31st ult. Among the objections 
to the passage of the bill, it was stated that there 
was a statute in existence of which Mr Dorr 
could avail himself, end be restored to his pri- 
Vileges, simply by going before a judge and taking 
the oath of allegiance. 


The bill for raising additional revenue, has, 
passed both Houses. It is a compromise, says 
the Providence Journal, of the two general plans 
which were advocated,—imposing the tax partly 
on the banks and other moneyed corporations, 
and partly on the general property of the State. 


The tax on real and personal estate is three cents 


on every hundred dollars, and upon bank capital 
and a portion of their reserved profits, thirty 
cents on every hundred dollars. Insurance Con.“ 
panies (except Mutual and Life lusurance) are 
taxed $300; Mutual Insurance Companies, exist 
ing 33 years and upwards, are taxed $200; and 
agencies of Insurance Companies (except Life 
Insurance) are taxed $350. The bill, il is con- 
templated, will produce a revenue of $24.000,— 
$10,000 of which is appropriated to the purposes 
of education, and the remainder to the payment 
of the indebtedness of the State. 


Massacuuserts — Common Schools: Bs the last 
repert of Mr. Mann, Secretary of the Board of 
Education, we learn that the amount collected 
by the towns for the purposes of education (aside 
from that paid by the State) was $754,943. This 
is nearly 5100, 000 more than has been paid be- 
fore in any single year. i 

From the sawe Sport we learn that there are 
3,653 public schools in the State. The number 
of pupils atlending these schools is about 165,000 
in summer, and about 185 000 in winter. Tue 
whole uumber of children in the State, between 
the ages of.4 and 16, is reported at 214,436. 
There were in the different schools 3 656 pupils 
who were less than 4 years old, and nearly 10,000 
who were over 16 years of age. The average 
length of time during which these schools were 
open, was 7 manths and 22 days. 

Registration Returns of the State: — The Boson 
Traveller, m noticing the returns mace lo the 
Secretary of the Commonwealty of Massachu- 
sells, says thal they are quite defective, as no 


‘returns have been made by 28 cities and towns, 


and from others the reports are very imipertect. 
Ihe returns received show, of births, 16,515; 
of marriages, 5,287; and deaths, 11,346. Ine 
greatest number vi births reported in one month 
was io March, viz: 1,513; end the next highest 
in February, 1,481, and April, 1,432; the lowest 
number occurred ia June, 1092. ‘The greatest 
number of marriages look piace in November, 
760; the next highest in October, 553; and the 
lowest in July, 278, and August, 286. Of the 
5,287 marriages, 67 men have been under 20 
years of age, and 1,134 women ; between 20 anu 
25 years of age, there bave been married, 1,870 
men, and 1,956 womeu; between 25 and 30, 
tbere were 1,415 men, and 673 women; between 
30 and 35 years of age, 389 wen and 197 women. 
The greatest number of deaths bas been caused 
by consumption, viz. 2,397; lyphus lever hus 
carried off 1,202, and dysentery stands next, ha- 
ving carried off 1, 074; pneumonia has caused 
the death of 432, and croup 265. 

The average age of the persons who died du- 
ring the past year was 61 years. 

‘he average ege ol professional men was over 
49; merchants, 52; farmers, 6513 public ofti- 
cers, 40; mechanics, 56; laborers, 433; pau- 
pers, 65; femules, 471. 


New Yorx—Oon the 6th inst., the Senate and 
House of Representatives each proceeded to the 
nomination of a United States Senator, which 
resulted as follows: In the Senate, William H. 
Seward had 19 votes; Juhn A. Dix 6 votes; 
D. D. Barnard 2 votes; Chancellor Walworth 2 
votes. Inthe House, Wm. H. Seward bad 102 votes; 
John A. Dix 15 votes; Chancellor Walworth 5 
votes. The Senate then appeared in the Hall 
of the House of Representatives to compare 
nominations, when 3t was ionnd that the majori- 
tres agreed in favor of Wiliam H. Seward, and 
he was declared to be duly elected Senator of 


the United States for the term of six years from 


the fourth of March next. 

The nominations for Regenis of the University, 
which were made at the same time, were found 
to agree in the two Houses. Van Ren- 
sallear was accordingly declared Regent of the 
University of the State of New York. 

Washington Hunt has been elected by the Le- 
gislature, to the office of Comptroller of State, 
iu the place of Millard Fillmore resigned. 

Homestead Exemption.— The bill waking invio- 
lable a homestesd bas been lost io the Senate by 
a vote of 12 to 16. ; 


New Yorn Frer Scnoors.—From the Report 
of the Superintendent. The whole number of 


children reported as attending school dusing some 
portion of the year 1847, 18 775,723, and of those 


17.805 attended schoo! the whole year, 
(3 


25,028 ° ten and less than 12 months, 
50 823 * eight and less than ten do. 
104,016 „* six and less than eight do. 
154673 * four and less than six do. 
194892 % two and loss than ſour do. 
198,625  “ Jess than two do. 


The average time duriug which schools have 
becn kept during the past year, in the State, may 
be stated at eight mouths, which is the same as 
last year. 

The Capital of the School fund is 82.211.475, 
14 an increase over the last year of 540,960, 67. 

The number of volumes in the School District 
libraries in 1844 was 1,145,250; in 1845.-1,203 
139; in 1846, 1,310,986; and in 1847, 1, 338,848. 

There ere 5,800 taverns in the State of 
New York, 253,000 farmers, 51,000 merchants, 
13,000 manufacturers, 125,000 mechanics, 3,500 
lawyers, 4,0U0 ductorsy and 5,300 preachers. 


Dear An D Demp.—In the Pennsylvania Insti- 
tution for the dent und dumb there are one hun- 
dred and twenty-one pupils, viz: 87 supported by 
Pennsylvania, 7 by New Jersey, 10 by Marylaod, 
3 by Delaware, and 14 by their friends. Of tbe 
28 pupils admitted during the year 1848, 11 were 
burn deaf, © : 


Detaware.—Exiracts from the Message of Go- 
wernor Tharp, of Delaware, of the 2d January last : 


Our profound gratitude is due to the Almighty 
Ruler of Nations lor the condition of unprece- 
dented prosperity and happiness now presented 
by our beloved country. His beneficent hand 
has bestowed upon us all the blessings which 
are essential to ue perlect well-being of a peo- 
ple: And what should greatly elevate our appre- 
ciation of the Divine Favor, it is displayed lo- 
wards us in siriking contrast with tbe calausities 
whieh affiict other nations. While civil war, 
social disorder, pestilence and famine, the usual 
concomituntis of political revolutions, however 
directed to the most legitimate ends, are desola- 
lating so large a portion of Europe, we present 
the unexampled spectacle ol a nation al peace 
with all the world, enjoying perfect trangudinty, 
at home, and reciizing all the beueflis which can 
flow from the wisest system of human laws, 
combined with pre-eminent natural advantages. 

itis gratifying to observe how fully our own 
State has puilicipated in the progressive pros- 
perity of the country at large. Indeed, no State 
of the Union is hkeiy to share more exicusively 
iu the benefits resulting trom the existing policy 
of the Federal Government. Having a soil of 
easy cultivation and great natural ferunty, being 
sparsely populated aud lying within easy access 
of the great depois of commerce, Delaware must 
uf necessity be au agricultural Siate. So lung 
as the prouucts of the soil constijule our princas 
pal articles of export, agriculture must doe the 


-| controlling interest; the means of support aud 


the source of prosperity tu all others. The re- 
turning value of the surplus produgtions ul a 
country exported to loreigu markets Conolilules 
the general wealth, and in exact proportion as 
this is augmented, are all the pursuits ul iudus- 
try stimulated, the wages ol labor increased aud 
comlort generally diflused. ‘These beneficial iu- 
fluences have been very seusibly felt among us 
during the past two years, aud demonstrate that 
a liberal commerciat policy atlurding for our sta- 
ple products an extended market and conse- 
quently enhanced prices, is to (his State, an ob- 
ject ol vital ynlerest. I'hrough vo other iustru- 
Mentality can ils most important resources be 
developed, and the State advanced tu what ils 
calural advautages judicate tu be its true posi- 
uun in wealth aud population. 

Our present code of laws was framed in much 
wisdom, and bas been long and well tried. We- 
(ber wore or less perlect in the estimation of 
others, it is approved by our own people, aud 
bas been found upon tull experience to answer 
the substaolial purposes ui good government. 
Whatever amcenuwent it might properly receive 
in sume of its details, no change in apy uf ils ra- 
dical features would, in my opinion, de agree- 
able to tue popular wish or Watrauled by suund 
expediency. Under these impressions 1 suali 
content myself iu (bis Communication, with sug- 
gesting a lew legislative provisions which pre- 
sent exigencies seem to require. 


Insane Poor: — The guardianship of those who 
are incapable ol seli-protection is one vf the 


— — — — 


will see toits security by procuring himselt to 


first duties and mo-t honorable attributes of a 
civil government. The State has fully discharged 
this obligation towards alt the unfortunate classes 
of society except the insane—the most unfortu- 
nate of all. Formerly, in the absence of any 
legal provision in their favor, idiots and lunatics 
were confined in the public jails as though they 
were objects of fear, of which society should 
rid itself, rather than subjects of a tormenting 


disease, often ee ae cure and entitled 


Ao sympathy and relief. Their removal from the 
companionship and treatment of fellons to the 
county poor-houses, under acts of 1812-'15, 
fias somewhat alleviated the wre.chedness of 
their condition, but is a provision very inade- 
quate to their peculiar necessities. It has been 
well remarked that “ the treatment of inganity 
is a science.” It requires with the best medi- 
cal skill, suitable arrangements for the comfort 
of the patient, trained attention, judicious, per- 
serving kindness, and mora! influence. Posses- 
sing few or none of these advantages, the poor- 
house can afford but lit more than a narrow 
cell and grated window, where the unhappy ma- 
niae is consigned toa fate more dreadful than 
death, and to which death alone brings relief; 
hopelessly lost to his friends and a perpetual bur- 
den to society. Public sentiment is beginning 


to respond to the claim which these persons pre- 


sent io our humanity and christian principle, and 


will only be satisfied by some speedy and effec- 
The subject 


tual measures for their relief. 
was earnestly pressed upon the Legislature at 


the session of 1843; but unfortunstely, as I 
think, it was associated with the project of es- 


tabliehing en insane asylum within the State. 


The measure was referred to a committee of 
gentlemen eminent for philanthropy and scienti-. 


\fic attainment, who in an able report to the suc- 
ceeding session of 1845, exhibited the present 
condition of the insane, the obligation of the 


State to protect and relieve them, and the pro- 


bable cost of erecting and maintaining a public 
institution for that purpose. At that session the 
project was formally abandoned, it being deemed 


mexpedient, as suggested by a legislative report 
on the subject in the then state of the public finan- 


ces to incur the expense requisite for its-execu- 
tion. Deeply should I deplore this conclusion 
if I supposed it must debar the insane poor from 


the relief imperatively demanded by their neces- 


silics and our obligations. But such need not be 
its effect. ` The Insane Asylum of Pennsylvania 


is easily accessible, presenting advantages cer- 


rt which could be af- 
forded by a like institution of our own, and to 


tainly not inferior to any 


be obtained at far less expense. A provision 


corresponding with such as bas already been 


made lor the indigent blind and deaf and dumb, 
will bring the insane of our State within the influ- 
ence of ail ibat the philanthropic efforts uf the age 
under the Divine blessing ¢an accomplish for 
tbeir comfort and restoration. 1 confidently 
„ the subject to your humane cobsidera- 
on. 
Right of Suffrage.— I submit it to you, gentle- 
men, whether the present provisions relating to 
the county assessments do not needlessly embar- 
rass the right of suffrage. The Constitution re- 
quires that an elector shall have paid a county 
tax within two years which shall been assessed 
more than six months before the election at 
which he votes. In directing the mode of asses- 
sing and collecting the taxes, it should be a car- 
dinal object with the Legislature to afford to the 
humblest citizen the amplest facility tor qualify- 
ing himself as an elector within the requirement 
of the Constitution. But it would really seem to 
be the policy of present laws to multiply restric- 
tions upon the right of suffrage. ‘The integrity 
and vigilance of numerous public officers—of as- 
sessors, levy court commissioners, clerks of the 
peace and collectors, must concur to perfect the 
tax qualifaction. No tax can be paid after it 
bas been returned and allowed by the levy court 
as delinquent, even though in fact the delin- 
quency may have been the result of the collec- 
tor’s negligence ; and as if this were not a sufli- 
cient restriction the delinqnent’s name is direc- 
ted to be immediate stricken from tbe assess- 
ment list, so thal he becomes absolutely debarred 
from paying a tax for the succeeding year, and 
his future right is exposed anew to all the un- 
certainties which may result from inattention on 
the part of assessors. Ìt may be said that the 
citizen who properly values his right of suffrage, 


be assessed wilhin the time prescribed, and by 
pu..ctually paying his public dues. But such an 


` 
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exaction is unreasonable, and wo ild disfranchise 
half of our taxable population. Ii ie the duty of 
the officers charged with the assessment and col- 
lection of the taxes, to look afier the taxable, 
and not of the taxable to find the officers, which 
for the most part is impracticable, since they 
keep no public offices; nor is there any place 
where they are bound to be accessible. It is, 
therefore, of necessity that persons depend in 
this matler upon the attention of the assessors 


and collectors, and are so generally liable to lose 


their qualification as electors tbrough the neglect 
of those officers. Restrictions of the kind refer- 
red to may possibly obviate some inconveniences ; 
but even if it were so, no consideration of conve- 
nience can outweigh the importance of an un- 
embarrassed, universal right of suflrage. It should 
be within the power of every citizen at any time 
to cause himself to be assessed and to pay his 
tax, so tbat he may be exempted from all hazard 
of becoming disfranchised, even temporarily, 
through the negligence or corruption of a public 
officer. 

Revolutionary Papers. One of my predecessors 
also reminded the Legislature of the perishable 
condition of the Revolutionary papers filed in the 
office of the Secretary of State. These papers 
chiefly consist of the pey rolls and muster - rolls 
of the Delaware troops while serving in the con- 
lipental army during the war df the Revolution. 
They are much torn and defaced by frequent ex- 
amination, and some are becoming illegible 
through age. Resortss still had to them for proof 
of revolutionary service in support of pension 
claims, for which purpose they are treated al- 
most as essential evidence by the Commissioner of 
pensions, I recommend that provision be made 
lor having them transcribed in a suitable volume, 
so as to perpetuate, belore it entirely fades away, 
the evidence they lurnish of the participation of 
our ſatbers in the glorions struggle for American 
freedom. li is a duly we owe to tue fame of our 
State, aud to the memory of those who perilled 
their lives to obtain the liberties we enjoy. 


International Exchanges.— I am requested to call 
attention to a communication heretulore present- 
ed from M. Alexandre Vattemare, soliciting the 
co-operation of this State in his system of Inter- 
national Exchanges. An accompanying printed 
report on the subject contains * a development ol 
the plan, showing the mode in which the opera 
tions of exchange are conducted, ils expenses, 
the sources upon which it relies for revenue, and 
the advantage to be expected fuom ite full reali- 
zation.” The grand object of the scheme, as set 
forth by its disunguished projector, is “to give to 
the intellectual treasures of the civilized world 
the same dissemination and equilibrum which 
commerce had already given to i.s material oues ; 
to place at the disposal of every nation all the 
sonrces of intellectual culture and of refinement 
of taste which are possessed by the most favored 
of its fellows: and to accomplish this desirable 
object by means which shall open, foster and ce- 
ment relations of amity and good fellowship be- 
tween the parties concerned.” To the promotion 
of this object, certainly not an unimportant one, 
M. Vattemare has devoted many years of unti- 
ring exertion, sacrificing his time aud fortune, 
without any other remuueration than that which 
flows from the exercise of the most enlarged phi- 
lanthropy. His scheme has gained the sympathy 
aod co-operation of the most gifted minds of both 
continents. Congress, by a recent act has adopt- 
ed the system · oſ Jutervational Exchanges, and to 
facilitate its operations has exempted from the 
payment of duties, all books and other articles 
lmported under it, whether for the use of the 
Federal or State Governments. A like cor- 
dial support has been yielded to it by many of 
the Siates of the Union, including New York, 
Massachusetts, Maine, Vermont, New Jersey, 
Peonsy!vania, Mary laud and Virginia. The bigh 
appreciation of the system -thus manifested, the 
lmportance of its object, and the disinterested 
spirit of its author concur to claim for it your 
courleous attention. It is well worthy your 
consideration whether this State should not em- 


brace Lhe opportunity now presented of partici- 


paling in auvuntages of such acknowledged value. 


The Governor called alse the altention of the 
Legislature to the subject of conforming the 
weights and measures used within the State to 
the standards established by the Federal Govern- 
ment. Some better provision for the keeping of 
the publie arms is suggested. In consequence of 
the want of the necessary action on the part'of 
the Pennsylvania Legislature, tho joint commis- 
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sion of the States of Maryland, Pennsylvania and 


Delaware, for the purpose of replacing the lost 


boundary stone which stood at the north-east cor- 


ner of the State has not been appointed. The 
Governor recommends a compliance with the re- 


quests of the New Jersey Historical Society and 


the State Library of Indiana, for copies of the 
laws and documents of the State, and in refer- 
ence to the rejection by the Legislature of a simi- 
lar application from Harvard University, made 
last year, says: 

Our public documents do not make more than 
three moderate volumes biennially, and are pub- 
lished in great abundance fur gratuitous distribu- 
tion. Large numbers are now stowed away as 
useless lumber in the State-house cellars. To 
deny a few copies to the respectful application 
of public institutions engaged in contributing to 
the science and literature of the country, hardly 
comports with the dignity of the State and the 
enlightened, liberal spirit of the age,—not to 
speak of the obvious advantage which is lost of 
extending the know ledge of our laws aud institu- 
tions. 

The memorial of the National Medical Con- 
vention of May, 1847, soliciting the adoption of 
measures for a general registration of births, 
marriages and deaths, and the proposal of ta map 
publishing firm in Philadelphia, to furnish a new 
and complete map of’the State, on certain condi- 
tions, was presented. 


Vincinra —The number of pardons granted 
in this State, since the establishment of the penie 
tentiary, to the Ist of October last, was 458 out 
of 2605 convicts received therein ; ol this number, 
44 were granted during the term of Governor 
Smith. 

Juries. —The Legislature is engaged on a bill 
concerning juries in civil cases. It provides for 
the selection of 100 qualified jurors, 21 of whum 
are to be summoned to altend the circuit court. 
Seren shall constitute a jury, but af either party 
require it, twelve are to be impannelled. 


Non rn CaROLINA.— Inagural address of Governor 
Manly, delivered in the Commons Hall on the first 
of January last: 

Genjlemen of the Senate, and 
of the House of Commons: . 

In entering upon the duties of the high station 
to which I have been called, } avail myself of the 
earliest opportunity to tender to you, and to our 
common constituents, my thanks for the distinc- 
tion conferred upon me ; and to express my own 
patriotic pride in being deemed worthy of filing 
the Chief Magistracy of my native State. 

To be elevated to the highest office within their 
gift, by a people justly renowned for publie virtue 
and social order, for uncompromising devotion to 
the Unian, and a habitual respect for the supre- 
macy of the laws: to wear the mantle of such 
patriots as Cusewell, Nash, Burke, Johnson and 
Davie, might well satisfy a loltier ambition thun 
mine. 

lt will not be expected that so near the termi- 
nation of your session, I will present to your 
consideration any specific policy. 

The distinguished gentleman I am about to 
succeed, has discharged that duly with a zeal 
and ability that the most patriotic aud giſted of 
his successors in coming time will commend and 
admire. è ` - 

Whilst, then, 1 make no specific proposition for 
the future, l may be permitted, 1 trust, on this 
first day of the natura! and politieal year, sur- 
rounded by the Supreme Judicial Functionaries 
of the commonwealth, having testified my devo- 
tion to the State by an appeal to the bighest sauc- 
tions of our religion, to bestow one thought upou 
the past... 

here is no heart so cold as not to consider it 
meet and proper at this time, in this place, and 
under these circumstances, to acknowledge with 
devout gratitude the goodness of God, to thank him 
for the multiplied blessings conferred upon our 
country, and earnestly to supplicate a conliuu- 
ance of his favors, 

We have, most truly, just cause to be thankful . 
—thaokful for our couulry, her climate and her 
soil—thanklul for her Lustitutioos, and for the 
law abiding hearts of our people. 

The Presidential Election: - Prominent among 
the events al the year that has just closed, is the 
great political revolution through which we have 
passed. I allude to it here in no spirit of vain 
glory and exultation’ at a party triumph. God 
lorbid that on an occasion like this, our hearts 
should swell with any other emotion than love 
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for our country, our common country, our whole 
country. 

In the formation of the Federal Constitution, 
there was no subject of such anxious and pain- 

ful consideration as the arrangement of the Exe- 
culive department. The elective monarchies 
of the old world bad proved the most defective 
of all systems of government. Many virtuous 
and able statesmen feared that any scheme by 
which the chief Executive Magistrate should 
be chosen at brief intervals must produce uni- 
versal (umult and confusion, and prove eminent- 
Jy wanting in stability and security. 

The most ardent and confident advocates of re- 
publican governments, regarded itas the pivot 
oo which the success or failure of our great ex- 
periment in political science was to turn. Nor 
did the success which marked every step of our 
national progress in its early career, serve to dis- 
pel their gloomy apprehensions. 

‘The illustrious Chief, to whom. was first com- 
mitted the helm of State, can scarcely be re- 
garded as havirg passed through the process of 
election. His great qualities and eminent servi- 
ces had elevated him above all competifion. He, 
and he only without a compeer, wae first in 
war, first in peace, and first in the hearts of his 
countrymen.” The problem remained to be 
solved, could our institutions withstand the shock 
of popular elections, occurring at stated inter- 
vals? Would not the difficulties increase as our 
population multiplied and our boundaries exten- 
ded? . 

With each successive trial, the hopes of the 
friends of free goveroment have grown brighter 
and stronger. l 

The history of the seventb of November 1848, 
will, it is beliesed, go far to settle this ques- 
lion. 

That three millions of freemen, the proprie- 
tors of as many millions of square miles, be- 
tween the rising and the setting sun, should calm- 
ly and intelligently record their verdict upon the 
great issues submitted to them, is a more stu- 
pendous miracle in polilical science, than even 
the wonderful agency in physics, by which this 
verdict was transmitted in a like interval from 
the extremities to the heart of this extended 

country. 

Since the world began, where but here in this 
glorious Union are Peaceful Revolutions witness- 
ed? Whilst other Nations are agitated and con- 
vulsed, and the high places of power approached 
only through the battle field, Aere alone do one set 
of rulers give way to another wilhout resistance ; 
and the policy of to day quietly upturns that of 
yesterday, by the peaceful magic of the ballot 
box. rough all this may~have aroused the 
elements of party spirit, and excited the popular 
mind by intellectual conflicts lor the mastery. ; 
though badges and banners proclaimed the ardor 
of contending hosts; in one short day, without 
tumult or bluodshed, the struggle is ended. 

The next wiinessss the cordial salutation of 
the victors and the vanquished. All is cainr; and 
that civil spectacle extubited sublime and inimi- 
table evidence of an almost universal submission 
to the will of the majority. ` 

What can better ilustrate the consummate wis- 
dom of our institutions or the benign influence of 
that spirit breathed into them by the foresight 
and patriotism of our ancestors? May thisspirit 
be ever cherished and perpetuated by the virtuous 
energy and intelligence of our people. 

Let it be remembered by the unsucessfel party 
in the recent Presidential election, that the tri- 
umph of their oppovents was the triumph of 
brethren and not of foes; and that a factious op- 
position now will bring them in conflict with that 
** fundamental and vital principal of repubhcan- 
ism, an absolute acquiescence in the decision of 
the majority.” And let it be borne in mind by 
the successful party, that with us it was a contest 
for principles and not for the paltry rewards and 
trappings of office. That our political opponents 
are not to be regarded as a cunquered enemy to 
be crushed beneath the heel of power—but as 
countrymen bound up in the same destiny with 
ourselves—joint inheritors and owners of a eom- 
mon government—copariners in the same great 

-chacter that gurantees justice and equal rights to 
all—in a word, Our Fellow Citizens. = - 

Legislation.— ln ine important prerogative of 
Legisiation, the Executive branch of our Slate 

Government is wholly excluded. 
Our early history exhibits on every page, the 
clearest evidence that no colony under the do- 
minion of the mother country was misgoverned 
und uppressed to an equal extent with North Car- 


olina. Hence, as a natural consequence, no one 
of our State Constitutions furnishes such marked 
proof of the jealousy of Executive power. The 
Governor possesses neither an initiatory nor veto 
authority in legislation—and the mere privilege 
of recommendation has been assumed and sanc- 
tioned by usage, in imitation of the course under 
the Federal Constitution, rather than derived 
from any provisions in our own. 

1 may be allowed, however, to remind your 
honorable body, that the very object and purpose 
for which our constituents have clotted you with 
the law-making power is, that you will exercise 
it for their good—for the improvement of their 
condition, intellectual and physical; for the de- 
velupement of the resources of the Stale; the 
increase of ber revenue commensurate with the 
wants of the Treasury and the maintenance of 
the public credit; for perfecting the system of 
education among the people, and extending all 
prudent and practical help in aid of the agricul- 
tural, manufacturing, and commercial iuterests 
of our State. ; 

Fo stand still amidst the improvements which 
aggrandize and enrich our sister States, is io re- 
cede. 

To gaze with wonder on the achievements of 
others and ignobly do nothing for ourselves, will 
surely incur the guilt of the unprofitable servant 
that buried his talent. 

The people of the Siate, generous and oonfid- 
ing, expect you to do something on these subjects, 
and will sustain your honest efforts. 

Let then, I pray you, the mere stratagems, and 
schemes of party, be stifled by the voice of patri- 
otism- which is calling you to action—and let the 
point of emulation be, who shall go farthest in 
that true “ progress” which improves, enriches 
and exalts a Stute. 

To these-sentiments, awakened by the occasion 
which bas brought us together, I bave only to 
add, in conolusion, that with a firm reliance upon 
that Being who is supreme over all, 1 assume 
with humility, the obligations imposed upon me 
by the Constitution and the lawa—and in their 
faithful discharge, according to the best of my 
skill and ability, 1 will consult the interest, the 
dignity and the honor of North Carolina. 


Ouio.— Repeal of the Blaek Laws.—The House 
of Representatives concurred in the amend- 
ments of the Senate, for the repeal of the black 
laws, on the 6th inst. The bill, as passed, pro- 
vides for the creation of school districts for cou- 
lored schools, — ſor the election of trustees by the 
colored tax-payers—appropriates the taxes paid 
by colored persons lo the support of the colored 
sohools,— provides that the colored school dis- 
tricts shall oe deemed distinct bodies politic,— 
defines who shall be deemed to be colored persons, 
—and repeals all Jaws creating disabilities, or 
conferring privileges on account of colors The 
Senate amendments take away the right from 
the blacks to sit, upon juries, aud deprives them 
of tbe benefit of the poor laws. 

The number of colored persons in the Slate at 
the last census was 17,316, of which 15,005 were 
in the Southern division of the State. 

Tavern Licenses.— By the strong vote of 46 to 
22, the House has instructed the Committee on 
Temperance to report a bill to repeal all laws 
authorising the Couris of Common Pleas to grant 
licenses fur the sale of ardent spirils. 

State of Parties in the Legislature.— The Cincin- 
nali Ailas Classities them us lollowsa: 52 Demo- 
crats, 53 Whigs, and 3 Nondescripls. lu the latter 
class is enumerated, Mr. Switt, of the Senate, 
and Messrs. 'l'uwnshend and Morse of the House. 

Amendment of the Constilution.—A resolution 
(which has passed the Senate) is now pending in 
the House, providing that the question of à con- 
vention for remodelling the Constitution be sub- 
mitted to the people of the State. 


Kextucxy.—The State Convention of the 
friends of a Constitutional Reform wet at Frank- 
fort on the 5th inst.; and, it appearing thal the 
representation was but partial, ii was determined 
tu resolve the Convention into a primary meeting 
of the citizens, in the deliberatious and actions oi 
which all triends of constitutional reform present 
were invited to uoite, whether delegates or not. 

The meeting was thereupon resolved into a 
primary assemblage of the friends of constitu- 
onal reform {rom the various sections of the 
State, of which John L. Helm was chosen Pre- 
sident, D. Mercriwether and John A. Goodson, 
Vice Presidents, and John W. Finnell and Ben- 
jamin C. Allin, Secretaries. - 


A committee of one from each Congressional 
district having been appointed to report business 
for the consideration of the Convention, Me. 
James Guthrie, their Chairman, submitted the 
following preamble and resolutions :— 

Whereas, the original friends of Constitutional 
reform in Kentucky, did not contemplate any in- 
terference with vested rights, nor any change of 
the relative condition of master and slave, and 
With the assurance that none was designed, the 
question of a Convention for Constitutional re- 
form has been twice passed upon by the people, 
and a deliberate opinion twice expressed in favor 
of the necessity snd propriety of modifying the 
present Constitution; and whereas, a disposition 
has manifested itself ou the part of some avow- 
ing themselves favorable to Constitutional reform, 
to change the relative condition of master and 
slave in the proposed amendments to the present 
Constitution, the present assembly, constituted 
of friends of Constitutional reform, consider it 
proper to declare their sentiments upon the ques- 
tion of slavery, and sonf® of the leading Consti- 
tutional reforms they favor, and to recommend 
a uniform course of action on the part of those 
who concur with them in the choice of delegates 
to the Convention—Therefore, 

1. Resolved, That we do not desire or contem- 
plate any change in the relative condition of 
master and slave in the new Constitution, and in- 
lend a firm and decided resistance to any such 
changes. 

2. That we desire to change the term of office, 


as if now exists, to a prescribed term of years. 


3. That we desire to change the present mode 
of appointing many of the officers in the State, 
and us far as practicable, consistent with an eff- 
cient government, to restore the appointment to 
the people. 

4. That we desire, biennial sessions of the Le- 
gislature, and legislation restricted to general 
laws, operating alike upon all. 

5. That we desire to confine our elections to a 
single day, and to convenient election precincts. 

6. That we desire to provide for the payment 
of the present State debt, and restrict the Legis 
lature in the power to contract debis. 

T. That we desire to make at i nperative to es- 
tablish a system of public instruction and pro- 
vide for the education of the masses. 

8. That we have no objection to a proper pro- 
vision fur colonizing the present free blacks, and 
those who shall hereafter be set free, bul protest 
against sboliion or emancipation without the 
consent of the owner, uuless upon full compene 
sation and colonization. Š 

9. That we favora provision in the new Con- 
stitution, that it shall nog go into operation until 
it shall be approved by a vote of the peuple. 

10. That the question of Constitunonal reform 
is one for the whule people, and is not, aud should 
nol, be made a party question. fee 

11. That we recommend to the friends of Con- 
stitutional reform, in tbe several counties, who 
concur with us in Opinion upon the question of 
slavery, and in general, un the other questions of 
reform, to hold Cupventions and select Conven- 
tion candidates ſavorable to their views, and 
sustain them without regard to former party 
distioctions. 

12. That consultation on the selected candi- 
dates, and uniou of action, is essential lo success 
in the desired reform, and that no private or 
party ambition should be allowed to mar the 
pruspect of success. = 

Resolutions Nos. 1, 2, 3, and the preamble, 
were adopted, without discussion, unauimously, 
as also Nos. 8, 9, 10, 11 and 12. Resolution No. 
4, was fully discussed, and. adopted by a consi- 
derable majority. No. 5, was adopted by a large 
majority—No. 6, almost unanimously, aud No.7, 
by u vole ol 56 to 9. 5 a 

A resolution was offered, declaring that it is 
practicable and desirable to elect all officers of 
the Commonwealth by the people, and laid ou the 
cable. l i 


Wiscoxsix.— Extract from Governor Dewey's 
message to the Legislature of Wisconsin, January, 
13849. 
* * a s * 

Ii is not only the system of schools and manner 
of imparting instruction that demands the aiten- 
tion of statesmen, bul the extent and character 
of the education disseminated among our youth 
should also receive investigation. While we 
congratulate ourselves upon ine progress we have 


made in the advancement of euuoation, may not 


the inquiry be made, whether our system of in- 
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struetiou is adequate, and of that practical cha- and the right also to tax the whole domain with- 
racter to fit and prepare the youth of the State in her limits. As some equivalent for this in- 
to discharge all the duties of the social compact | equality, it is but right that the General Govern- 


aod body politic. = . 
Are they taught any of the practical duties of 


ment should surrender a portion of her domain 
to the States in which it may lie, to be appro- 


life? Does the science of government or of poli- priated io beneficent purposes. 


tical economy enter into the system of their edu- 


I therefore suggest that this subject be presen- 


cation? Are their political and natural rights dis- | ted to Congress by the Legislature, and that it be 
cussed before them? Are they taught in your | asked to grant to the State such quantity of land 
schools the relative social duties due to and from | within its limits, either sllernate sections or 
society? ln fact, do they learn anything of the otherwise, as will be sufficient to construct our 
concerns of life,or of procuring the means to most important works of internal communica- 


sustain it? Are not collegiate graduates as desti- tions. Such 


Janis can bë made with much pro- 


tute of all practical knowledge necessary to place priety in the unsettled parts of the State in the 
them in useful attitudes as citizens as when they | north, where settlements will not be interfered 
first entered the college portals? Is this placing | with. 


upon a correct and proper basis the education of 


The construction of railroads connecting the 


those into whose hands will soon pass the politi- waters of the St. Croix river with those of Lake 
cal and social affairs of the State? The system of | Superior, and one extending from some point on 
public instruction, physical, mora, and intellec- | the Mississippi to near the mouth of Black river 
tual, should be more of a practical nature, and | through the Wisconsin Pinery to Green Bay, has 
less theoretical; or rather, the practical, theo- been suggested as feasible and well worthy of 


retical, and elementary should be more blended | the liberalit 
together and carried forward in harmony, with- | portant R 


of Congress. Among the most im- 
sof the kind requiring attention, is 


oul giving preference to either to the neglect of | the construction of such a road south of the Wis- 


the other. 


consin and Fox rivers, connecting Lake Michi- 


Our youth should be educated for the realities | gan with the Mississippi. These, and the subject 
of life—they should be educated to be men, and | in general, are commended to your notice. If 
to know the rights of man; and when thus edu- | we do not ask, we shall not receive. j 


cated, they wili at all times protect those rights, 


The present manner of disposing of the national 


and be prepared to meet with firmness ali ‘he domain in unlimited quantities has become a stri- 
responsibilities incident to their position. The | king evil in many paris of our State. Individuals 
most perfect system of imparting this instruction | —and some are not even citizens or residents of 
yet devised, is that of common schools; and the | the United States—have purchased large quanti- 
first great object of our State should be, to make ties of the best lands, and the settlement of the 


the one now in form more perfect. 
in schools of the same grade, as well in text-books 
as in instruction, is absolutely necessary to the 
harmony and success of the system. This uni- 
formity does not exist in our schools, and it is 
regarded as a great evil. 

Asa means of creating this uniformity, it has 
been suggested, and 1 recommend, that tne Re- 
gents of the University and State Superintendent 
constitute a board to prescribe the course of stud 
and the books to be used in all the schools of the 
State. This board should have the selection of 
the libraries and apparatus of such schools, and 
the fixing a standard of qualification for teachers, 
and a pian for school-houses. I learu that the 
revisers will submit tor your action, at the present 
session, an efficient, uniform system of common 
schools, adapted to the wants of the people. 
Your early action on this subject, and a repeal 
of existing laws relating to it, is advised. 

Another important requisite for a good school is. 
competent instructors: it is therefore the duty 
of the Legislature, in perfecting a system of pub- 
Jia instruction, to secure suitable teachers. The 
close connection that exists between the pupil 
and tutor bas not been sufficiently regarded. Tne 
establishment of normal schools, at which teach- 
ers can be properly educated and prepared to 
perform tbeir vuties, will be the most effectual 
me‘hod of accomplishing this object. I recome 
mend the aduption of this course, 80 soon as the 
finances of the State will permit. 

l respectfully call your attention to. the act 
“providing for the election of a State Superinies- 
dent, and prescribing his duties. Thu act re- 

uires revision. ‘Ihe term of service of this ol- 
fice should be increased to two years. Witkeut 
this increase no une can do justice to the station. 
This officer having been elected under the cun- 
stitution and laws, it will become his peouliar 
duty to bave a general supervision over the sub 
ject. and to collect such facts and make such re- 
commendations as the interest of the schual sys- 
tem may seom to require, which 1 have every 
confidence to believe will be faithfully perſorm- 
ed. . R i 

The improvement of the internal communica- 
tion of tbe State is worthy your attenliun. While 
our constitution has denied io the Legisiature the 
power to engage in such improvement, except in 
particular cases, the main object of investigation 
in connection with the subject is the manner and 
means of accomplishing it. 


Uniformity country has been thereby greatly retarded. Set- 


tiers have beeu compelled to pay an advanced 
price for their homes, and to increase by their 
labor the value of the wild lands of non-residents, 
without any coresponding benefit to the holders, 
and the investment im many cases is unprofitable. 
To show the extent to which this monopoly 
reaches, I would state that in one county a sin- 
gle individual, who is not even a resident of the 
Union, holds upwards of 20, 000 acres, entered in 
the earty se{tlement of the State. Such mono- 
poltes are truly great evils, and inducements 
should not be held out by enlightened and free 
governments to create them. ‘Ihe propriety ol 
representing this subject to Congress, and urging 
it to restrict the disposition of the public lands 
to actual setilers and in limited quantities, is re- 
spectfully recommended for your action. ; 
The aunicable relations which were interrupte 
between our Government and an adjacent Re- 
public have been restored and we may now con- 
gratulate our common country that we are al 
peace with all the world. Waile we rejoice over 
the happy condition of our foreign intercourse, 
the existing question that has grown out of the 
acquisitiou of territory io che treaty with Mexico 
should not be overlooked, and should be ap- 
proached in a spirit of harmony and compromise. 
The sentiments of the Legisiature of this Siate 
were expressed on the question of the extension 
of the sostitution of slavery over the recgutly ac- 
quired territories, al its last session, iu resolu- 
tions instructing our representatives in both 
Houses ol Congress to act against such extension. 
Ii is believed inat these sentiments correspond 
with the views of the great body of the peuple, 
and all constitutional means should be used to 
restrict the further progress of this great social 
political evil. i 
Exciting and threatening as this question is in 
many poruous of the Union, l confidently believe 
that the patriotic spirit of the people, which has 
at ull times proved itself equal tu any emergency, 
whether of a foreign or dumestic character, will 
dispel the darkness thrown over our political 
horizon, and show the Union still united aud iu- 
divisible. ‘Ihe growing greatness of our whole 
couulry is becoming more apparent, and its ener- 
gJ anu enterprise more mauilest; aud the fact 
is being rapidly illustrated, that it 1s in truin the 
wade! Ke pubiic. 
Tue tactliues with which information can be 
transmitted have increased almost incredibly ; 


The right of the General Government to estab- | #!feady the electric wires of intelligence have, 


lish a system of this kind, or to collect morey 
and distribute it among (be States for such an 
object being denied, its power to donate land for 
any useful purposé to the States, wherever it 
lies, has never been seriously questioned, and 
can be maintained upon rational principles. New 


vy the eulerprise aod exergy of our people, reach- 
ed the capital of Wucousin. le those whose 
energy has accomplished this result, the liberal 


patrouage of a geucrous public should be exteu- 
ed. 


Our State government has gone into successful 


States are admitted into the Union upon an equal | operaiion, and its organization has added another 
footing with original States; but no such equali- link to the great chain of experimental proof de- 


ty can exist, until the new States posseas as well | monstrating the truth that the 
the ultimate right of the soil as of jurisdiction, bie of sell-government. | 


- — 


r 


people are capa- j| j) 
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The twenty millions of people, quietly assew- 
bling in their respective precincts on the same 
day, and their determining their national, and in 
many cases their local government, for a period 
of years to come, presents the most sublime spec- 
tacle of national greatness and virtue ever exhi- 
bited to the world. 

Such is the happy result of a Government 
based upon the equality of right and the intelli- 
gence of its people. Í have thus, as briefly as a 
due regard to the interests of the State would 
permit, presented to you the condition, and re- 
commended for your action, such measures as, 
in my Opinion, will promote its welfare. 

My duty under the constitution is performed ; 
and J leave tbe great icterests of the people ia 
the hands of ils representatives, trusting that 
harmony may characterize all your official iuter- 
course, and that your legislative action may be 

uided by wise counsels and productive of bene- 
ficial results. 


ILLINOoIs.— The bill allowing the rigbt of way 
to the Curcinpali aud St. Louis Railroad through 
the State was negatived in the House of Repies 
sentalives, on the lst iust. ‘I'he tauure is atiri- 
buted to constitutional objections, 


Missouri —The following nominations of the 
Governor of the State have been cuufirwed by 
the Senate: William A. Robards, as Allein y 
General; Foster P. Wright, as Judge of tne 
Seventh Judicial Circuit; Alexander Hamilton, 
as Judge of the Eighth Circuit; John H. Stone, 
Judge vf the Ninth Cucuit; Charles 8. Yancey, 
Judge of the Zhirteenth Circuit; Carty Wells, 
Judge of the Third Circuit. 

Slavery.— Tne Senate of this State has adopted 
resolutious declaring that legislation by Congress, 
to affect slavery in any part of the United States, 
violates the spirit of the Constitution ; that such 
legislation to exclude siavery from the conquered 
terrnories, would ve a like violation; tbat the | 
right to prohibit slavery iu any territory, belongs 
ouly to the people of such territory; tuat in auy 
Conflict involving the principles above declared, 
Wissours will be on tne side of the slaveliuiding 
States; and that their Senators are instructed to 
act iu Coulormity io iure resolullonus.“ 


Mississipp1— Official. 


< : 2 
Counties. S Counties. S * 
Adams 643 365 Lowndes 801 780 
Alle 426 309 Mudisua bold 497 
Attala 484 053 Marun 99 102 
Bolivar d9 49 Mursnall 1306 1344 
Carroll 855 921 Monroe 921 1002 
Chickasaw 546 943 Neshuba- 241 254 
Cbociaw 042 743 NOUWIUI 184 197 
Ciaibusne 464 368 Nuxubee 617 607 
Clarke 211 252 Okubbeba 388 424 
Cvanuma 189 130 Penny 143 9 
Ue piah 491 5871 Pike 277 398 
Covington 135 316 Panola 573 343 
De Svto | 835 723 Pontotuc 757 999 
Frauklin 226° 249 Ranka 356 370 
Greene 81 79 cou 152 273 
Hancock 107 116 Sunpson 236 264 
Haysrison 165 172 Smb 210 287 
Hinds 1206 822 Sunflower 33 22 
Holinee 643 520 Tulluhatchie 206 219 
lia wamba 567 880 Jippan 981 1236 
Issaquena 85 63 Ilsbeiningo 840 1190. 
Jackson 32 106 Tunica 51 25 
Jasper 313 306 Warren 390 478 
Jeflerson 35 290 Washington 179 71 
Jones 95 136 ayne 97 52 
Kempor 410 450 Wilkinson’ 455 291 
Latayeite 730 760 Wiustou 307 425 
Lauderdale 474 607 Yallabusha 513 846 
Lawrence 145 438 N uz Co 641 497 
Leake 323 289 
i 25,821 25555 
Casa’ maj. 734 
ArxansAs.— Official. 
Counties. Counties. S *. 
Arkansas 80 71 Marion 49 19 
Benton 90 290 Mississippi lis lio 
Bradley 227 124 Monroe 113 98 
Carroli 139 261 Montgomery (returns rej) 
Chioot 146 110 Newton 2 64 
Clark 193 223 Ouachita 571 423 
Conway 149 171 Perry 29 30 
Cra wiord 345 457 Philipa (no returns.) 
Crutenden 104 683 Pike 7 136 
allus 203 265 Poinselt 41 110 
Peshea — 208 149 17 59 


Polk 
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Drew 193 249 Pops 210 292 
Franklin (return rej.) Prairie 41 lii 
Fulton 52 93 Pulaski 433 455 
Greene 13 45 Randolph 5) 129 
Hempstead 375 330 Saline 147 244 
Hot Spring 142 178 Scott 61 130 
Independence 422 408 Searoy (no returns.) 
Iz ar (no returns.) Sevier 103 195 
Jackson 191 235 St. Francis 28 260 
Jefferson 195 177 Onion 553 635 
Johnson 194 350 Vin Buren 95 136 
Lafayette 85 93 Washington 377 400 
Liwrence 239 291 White 43 6) 
Madison 87 214 Yell 137 186 


Total - 7,635 9, 300 
Texas.—Offcial. T 


A 9 8 
Sg 2 8 
Counties. ° J Counties. ° 8 
Anderson 229 83 Hunt 66 11 
Austin 175 85 Jackson 61 13 
Bastrop 191 42 Jasper 1113 33 
Bexar 332 189 Lamar 353 186 
Brazoria 172 83 Lavaca 34 13 
Brazos 33 Leon 142 26 
Burleson 64 9 Liberty 144 6 
Caldwell 99 27 Matagorda 79 89 
Calhoun 76 71 Medina 45 
Cherokee 302 110 Milam 119 33 
Collin 99 43 Montgomery 163 59 
Colorado 68 20 Nacogdoches 313 97 
Comal 105 14 Nucces 53 66 
Dallas 209 57 Panola 194 43 
Denton 46 7 Polk - 107 56 
De Wite 81 16 Robertson 57 5 
Fanin 245 88 Rusk 455 202 
Fayette 175 92 Sabine 181 38 
Furt Bend 135 39 San Augustine 234 70 
Galveston 235 217 San Patrio 27 5 
Goliad 31 27 Titus 296 123 
Gonzales 92 58 Travia 249 29 
Grimes 186 53 Van Zandt GS 26 
Guadalupe 78 31 Victoria 86 87 
Harris 413 289 Walker 207 119 
Harrison 381 364 Washington 373 123 
Hays 43 12 Williamson 41 16 
Houston 161 21 Wharton 51 26 


8,801 3, 777 


The above are all the returns that were re- 
ceived in ume to-be counted officially. The re- 
turns of twenty-three counties not included. 


Spirit of the Press. 


PARANA AAA DALE NNO 

THE TRUE AND PROFITABLE MODE OF DIMINISH- 
ING THE SugpLus or Corrof.— From the Plough, 
the Loom, and the Anvil: 


We have desired to impress upon the minds of 
our readers the great truth that population 
makes the food come from,the rich soils, while 
depopulation drives them back to the poor ones,” 
and that if they desire to bring into activity their 
river bottoms, their swamps, their marl, and theit 
Jime, it can be accomplished in one way, and one 


alone, and that is by bringing to their sides the 


loom and the anvil, that those who drive the 
shuttle and strike the hammer may eat on the 
ground the food that is needed for their suste- 
nance while engaged in converting the wool into 
cloth, and the ore into iron, for the use of those 
who produce the food. Had we needed confir- 
mation of the correctness of this view, we should 
have found it in the message of Governor John- 
son, of South Curolina, an extract of which was 
given in our last number, page 433. He tells us 
that scarcely any of the productions of the State, 
cotton excepted, will bear transportation to mar- 
ket; that it is cheaper to import grain from the 
Northern States to the towns and cities on the 
seaboard, than to bring it from the interior of 
the State; and that lime may be imported from 
Maine into Columbia, sixty mites inland, at less 
cost than it can be obtained from the vast depo- 
sites within the State itself. She bas few con- 
zumers at home; and she makes no roads; and 
the reason why she does not is, that her popula- 
tion is so widely scattered that the cost of ma- 
king them is greater than can be borne. It is 
the land of free trade and abstinence from gov- 
erumental interference, and yet the people are 
unable to make roads without govermental aid. 
Canada eis in a situation precisely similar. She 
has no consumers, nor can she have; for she has 
perfect free trade with Britain, and is thereby 
innpoverished, and she has thus far but twenty 
miles of railroad. India wants consumers that 
che cannot have while she shall continue to have 


three years previons to the last has been as fol- 
lows—in millions of pounds: 
l 1845. 1846. 1847. 


perfect free trade with Britain, and therefore 
India makes no roads. South Carolina can send 
to market cotton, of which the earth yields by 


pounds, and so can India; but neither of them United Kingdom 157 141 74 
can send to market food, of which the earth| Colonies 85 87 67 
yields by tons; and they have on the ground no — — — 
consuming population to bring it forth. Total 242 228 141“ 


South Carolina is becoming depopulated, and 
the necessary consequence is that men fly from 
the vicinity of rich lands to seek the poor ones 
at the heads of the streams in Texas or Arkan- 
sas. She makes no roads, and her chief city is 
supplied with hay and grain from the North, 
while meadow lands abound, and swamps and 
river bottoms ask in vain for drainage to enable 
them to furnish tons of ſood for men, and horses, 
and cattle, in place of the pounds of cotton or 
pecks of corn that are obtained in the moun- 
tain region of the State.” Lime abounds, and fuel 
abounds, and poor soils whose produce would be 
trebled by aid of lime, abound, yet it is found 
cheaper to import it from the northern extremity 
of the Union than to quarry and trans port ns 
own. The State is almost destitute of consu- 
mers, and therefore it is that she is dependant 
upon other States for large supplies of many of 
the products of the earth, while other are ena- 
bled 40 supply those products because consumers 
are numerous. s 8 a 2 

Every where throughout the South the exces- 
sive colton culture is spoken of as the cause of 
the present depression, and as likely to be the 
cause of the total destruction of value in labor 
and land, to be atlended with ruin to their own- 
ers. Such being the case, we might naturally 
suppose that there had been a very great increase 
in (he product by which the markets of the world 
had been overwhelmed}; but that no such increase 
had taken place, we propose now to show, in 
proof of the proposition that where the consumer 
does not take his place by the side of the produ- 
cer the exhaustion of the land, attended with 
diminished returns to labor, is a necessary con- 
sequence. | 

{n the following table we give the amount pro- 
duced, the average price, and the sum estimated 
to have been yielded by tbe crop for the years 
from 1840 to the present time, and an estimate 
for the crop now coming into market: 


The colonies of Great Britain enjoy all the ad- 
vantages of perfect (ree trade, which should, ac- 
cording to many of our teachers, produce the 
highest prosperity, and yet their power of 
consumption tends to diminish when it should 
increase, because of the exhaustive nature of their 
trade with the mother country. The latter is de- 
termined to be the great workshop of the world, 
and thal she may be so, India is compelled to send 
cotton produced ata distance of sixty days’ jour- 
ney from the Ganges, and rice to feed the man 
who is to twist the cotton, and then, after the 
lapse of perhaps a couple of years, the same cot- 
ton and rice find their way to the hills in the form 
of cloth, to be consumed by the producer of cot- 
ton, who obtains one yard where he would have 
five could he manufacture it at home, and cult- 
vales poor lands while surrounded by rich ones 
that he is unable to clear_or drain His position 
and that of the South Carolinian are precisely the 
same. Both would make their exchange at home ~ 
if they could. Both are compelled to make their 
exchanges abroad, at great toss of labor and ma- 
nure. And this they call freedom of trade! 

The exhaustive nature of the process is mani- 
fested iu the diminished consumption at home as 
well as abroad. Ireland can have no manufac- 
inres, and she is ruined because she, like the uther 
colonies, is compelled to waste on the road and 
in idleness the labor that should be applied to the 
conversion of foud and cotton into cloth, and food 
and ore into iron. Her power of consuming cot- 
ton is daily diminishing, as is that of the north 
and west of Scotland. . 

The export of cotton yarn and cloth by Great 
Britain to other countries bas been as follows, in 
ine first six months oi — 

: 1845. 1846. 1847. 1848. 
European States, mil- 

liuns of pounds 100 94 69 81 
All other couuiries do. 65 52 „ 69 49 


Throughout the whole of Europe there hes 


1840 870,000,000 lbs. 8.6 cts. $74,820,000.) been a determinaton to throw off the colonial sys- 
1841 654,000,000 102 66.708, 000 | tem and to bring the consumer, with his loom and 
1813 800990 955 1 his anvil, to take his place by the side of the. 
4 2, 9 * ‘ L 0 l u h d th t the 
1844 602.000.000 %%% Tro orne producen Bir 
= On Ae result may be seen in the gradual decline of ‘he 
1845 958,000,000 59 56,522,000 | ox 
: port of cioth und yarn to ine continent. Has 
1846 840,000,000 78 65.520.000 | hat. h 0 r Aa a 
1847 711,000,000 10.1 71.811000 [t, owever, been attended with a diminisbe 
1848 910,000, 000 7 65,800,000 | Power of consuming cotton? On the contrary, 


the continental consumption of American cotton, 
which was in 1844 but 09, 000 bales ruse in 1845 
and 1849 to 437, 000 and 450.000, and is estimated 
this year , notwithstanding the disturbances, at 
420.000. Ila 1847, because of the high prices, 
il feil to 340,000, the reduction being in nearly 
the same proportion which the production of that 
year bore to the average of the two previous 
years. 

Tue advantage of trading directly with the 
consumer of cotton, thus superseding the neces- 
sity for depending on English merchants and En- 
gieh mill-owners, and dimmishing the machinery 
of exchange and the cost of exchange, will be 
seen lrou a comparison of the regularity of move- 
ment iu the direct with tbe great changes in the 
sudirect trade, as follows: 

1845. 1846. 1847. 1848. 
Direct bales 437 450 309 420. 
lodirees, millions Ibs. luv 94 69 81 

We see that the export to all other coun- 
tries“ has undergone great chauges, having beea 
65,000, 000 in the first hall of 1845, falling to 
5:2,0UU,UUU in 1846, rising to 60, 000, 000 in 1847. 
aud falling to 49, 000, 000 in 1848. The dowu- 
ward tendency ot the system is here made mani- 
lest. lt was arrested in 1847 by the repeal of 
our tariff of 1842. The ettect of which was to 
cause a vast influx of cotton goods into (bis 
country ; the 14,000, 000 of yards of the first six 
months of 1846 being replaced by 49,000,000 in 
1847, making a difference of about 8, OOO, O00 of 
pounds. In 1848, the 49, 000, O00 fell to 33,000,- 
000. II, now, we deduct the increase in the 
trade with this country, we shall obiain the fol- 
lowiug quantities as the export to all other 
countries” than the European States: 1845, 65,- 
000, 000; 1846, 52, 000, O00; 1847, 61, 000, 000; 
1848, 43, 000, 000. The natural tendency is lo 


1849 1,020, 000, 000 supposed 5 51,000,000 


The average product of the last three years is 
890,000,000, being almost precisely the dame as 
that of 1840, although the population of the cot- 
ton-growing States must have increased twenty- 
five per cent., or considerably more than a mil- 
lion of souls, and although all the energies of 
this greatly increased population have been given 
to the extension of the cultivation of their great 
staple. The reason for this is to be found in the 
fact that men are every where exhausting the 
land, impoverishing themselves, and flying to 
seek new land, when, if they were to relurn to 
the land the refuse of its products, they would 
become rich, and thus be enabled to clear and 
drain the richer soils by which they are every 
where surrounded. Throvghoutthe whole South 
the tendency has thus far been in the same direc- 
tion in which have travelled Maryland, Virginia, 
and South Carolina, which abound in fertile soils, 
from which men are flying as if from pestilence, 
while those who remain cultivate large surfaces 
of exhausted lands, from which they obtain small 
crops. 

To all this the South Carolinian would answer 
that he had been exhausted by the tariff, that if 
he had had perfect free trade with Great Britain 
and with the world, he would have grown rich, 
because of the increased demand for cotton that 
would have resulted from his own increased 
power of consuming cotton fabrics; but that he 
has been taxed for the support of avaricious 
menufacturers at the North, who have grown 
rich at his expense, while his market has been 
diminished by reason of his diminished power of 
consumption, in consequence of having to give 
forty bales out of a hundred for the support of 
monopolists, &c- 

How far this view is borne out by facts we pro- 
pose now to inquire. 

The consumption of the British empire for the 


t 


* 


* Burns’ Glance, quoted by Professor McCay. 
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have tha joom to seek the plough; and there | Cluse approximation of the loom end the anvil to 
exists in almost every part of the werld that the plough and the harrow. Were the policy of 
exercises in that respect the power of self-gov- | the nation such as would enable the farmers and 
ernment a determination that it shall take its na- planters to obtain In their immediate neighbor- 
tural and proper place. = boud the furnaces, the forges and the rolling- 

The export to France of the crop of 1847 was | mills, the cotton and the woollen milis, required 
241,000 bales. in 1848 it increased to 279,000 | to supply their wants, and to give them a market 
bales. , on the ground for their surplus food and surplus 

Here, at home, the consumption has grown | labor, now to so vast extent wasted, and to en- 
with remarkable rapidity ; and here we have ex- |able them to save the labor now wasted on the 
hibited in full force the beneficial effect of the road, and the manure now wasted on the road 
and in distant markets, the home cansumption of 


Year. American Average for Increase 55 ere probably rise to ſour hundred mil- 
; „lions within less than seven years. . 

n 6VU -PET EER, Had the tariff of 1842 been, from the first, 

Ba les. Bales. adopted as the settled policy of the nation, there 

1843 325 000 305,000 34 would be, al (his moment, in existence at least a 
1844 347,000 321.000 52 hundred cotton mills, and possibly treble that 
1845 389.000 354.000 103 number, more than we now have. Allowing, 
1846 423.000 386.00 90 bowever, only one hundred und fifty, and the 
1847 423 000 433 000 70 consumption of each to be but one thousand bales 
1848 523,000 458,000 10.0 per annum, here would be a demand for sixty 


The consumption has thus increased almost | millions of cotton, accompanied every where by 
sixty per cent. in len years; and whereas the a greatly increased power of consumption, be- 
advance of 1843 over the average of the three | cause of the increased value of labor and land. 
preceding years was only three quarters per The substitution of the tariff of 1846 for that of 
cent., that of 1845 over the then preceding three | 1842 made during the first year a considerable 
years was about ten per cent.; and that of the | market for the producis ol English looms ; but 
past year, if here correctly represented, is equal- | the effect has been general impoverishment; and 
ly great when compared with the three past| while many mills have been closed, the building 
years. g of others has teen arrested, and the market for 

The change that has taken plece in the last | foreign cloths has already, even in the present 
five years is most remarkable ; and shows the | year, fallen to two-thirds of that of 1847. 
advantage io the planter of the system that 
tends, by diversifying the pursuis of a nation, to Calicoes, printed Calieoes, Other 
render productive its whole labor power. Year. and dyed. lain. cottons. 


d 
In 1845 the quantity consuwed by the people Yards. Yards. Yards. 
of the British spite, was two Bünde and iors 1645 Jst 6 months of 8,803,000 7.963, 000 4, 509.000 


F do 6,360,000 5, 307.000 2.480.000 
ly-two millions; while that consumed by the 1847 40 20,972,000 22.131.000 5.734,00 


people of the United States was abuut one hun- 1848 do 19.220.000 9.950.000 3.996.000 
died and seventy millions. | ; „ 1 
Ia 1847 the consumption of the former bad| Tue consumption of 1848 over that of 1846, 
fallen to one hundred and forty-one millions ; consequent upon the change of tariff, is less than 
while of the crop grown iu 1847, the consump- twelve millions of yards, or as much as would 
tion of the Union had been twa hundred aud for- ) be produced io eight mille, consuming cotton at 
ty-three millions. the rate of two thousand bales per anoum. The 
Among the most important facts is the steadi- | coiton-growers have gained these eigut ; and they 
ness of ihe growth of the home demand, com-| have lost a hundred and fifty that would be now 
pared with the unceasing fluctuations of the lo- jn existence, had the tariff of 1842 been adupted 
reign one; and thence may we derive a useful | as the settied policy of the country. 
lesson as to the importance of looking more io The power of consumption in ine Sovth, at 
our home markets, and less to those abroad, than | the present time, is less by one-third, so lar as 
we have been accustomed to do. Itis impossible | that power is derived from cotton, than it was 
to trace the history of the lasi twenty-five years pine years since, notwithstanding the vast in- 
without being wiruck with the extraordinary re- | crease of population. The crop produced in 
vuls.ons resulting from changes of policy vn the | 1839 paid for commodities and things required 
part ol the Government and the monetary iusti- by the planter and his hands to the exte.t of 
tutions of Great Britain, against which no one seventy-four millions of dollars, whereas that 
could guard, and which have, consequently, of the present season gives a purchasing power to 
` spread ruin in every part of the world connected | the extent uf only fitty-oue millions. Had inis 
with thal country, and exactly in the ratio of their | power grown only with the growth of popula- 
inter course with her. ‘| be people ot the Ucion tion, it would be ninety-two millions; bnt it 
have sulered most heavily in times past; and if | ougnt to grow more rapidly, and should at 
they have on this occasion escaped Comparatively | this moment far exceed one hundred millions ; 
unharmed, the fact is due io the increased inde-| whereas itis bul filty-one millions. tiad the 
pendence that has resulted srom the existence of tarit of 1842 been adopted by the South, and 
the tariff of 1842. were we now consuming a hundred and fitty 
The great cotton consumers of the world are thousand bules more tban we now are, us wo 
now the people of the Union. Being only twen-| should de doing, the balance would produce 
) One millions in nuwber, the:r power of con- more in the markets of the world by probably 
sumption is greater by filly per cent. than that of | thirty millions of dollars than we now votatu lor 
ine almost countless ons of British subjects; | the whole. The planter would thereby gain not 
und their power in this fespect has been increas- | only these thirty millions, bul the price of the 
ing, whale that of all the colonies of Britain bas | one hunured and fifty thousand bales in the bar- 
been diminishing. Great, however, as il 13 now, gam; aud, in addition, he would have been im- 
it gives but eleven pounds of cotton per head, or proving his land by the cultivation of ſood to be 
au average, aller deducting that which is used for | consumed at home, instead of raising cotton to 
other purposes than clothing, of about thirty-five | be sent abroad. In estimating it at oue hundred 
yards of cioth to each. ‘This is less than one- and uli) thousand bales, we feel well assured 
bali of what would be cunsumed, were the labor | that we ure lar short of the truth. ‘Ibe growth 
power of the sation rendered productive by the | of the power of cousumpiion, when men are en- 


abled tu live together, cumbiuing their effurts tu 


1 The New York Shipping and Commercial 
List, which is the highest auiburtty on the subject, 
gives 607, C00 bales as the American cousumplion 
lur 1848. Of thie, 523,000 baks was delivered tu the 
factories at t:e North, and 75,000 was the estinated 
consumpuon at the South ana West. This estunate 
is probably too low. Certainly the amount allowed 
tur Georgia is not so large aa it ought io be.” 

i [Professor Me Cay. 

It must be borne in mind tuat, by tbe consuinp. 
tion of 1848 is meant ihat of the crop that coin- 
meuced to market in September, 1847, and closed 
iu the. summer of 1848. The power of consuming 
cutton at home was maintained during that ume by 
the effect of the famine in Europe in 1847; but since 
that ume many mills have been closed, and there is 
now uo disposition to build new ones, tor those in 


existence ale working without profit, and frequently 
_ ata lose, 


make their joint lubur productive, can ecarcely 
ve estimated. The consumption ot iron duu- 
bled trom 1843 to 1847, aud the prosperous 
makers ol iron consumed largely ui cotton. The 
lurpaces and rolling-mills are being closed, aud 
ine consuption of cotton is being reduced. Had 
the South adopted the tarzf of 1842, the pre- 
ducts of iron would have gone ahead sull more 
rapidly, and more cotton would have been con- 
sumed, and the price of Cotton would have been 
higher, enabling the planter to make ruilroads 
on which to use the iron, and to get his cot- 
ton to market more cheaply, and thus to accu- 
mulate the means io improve his plantation, and 
to build milis, and thus to augment the demand 
for iron, Every step in the approximation ol 
the consumer tu the producer is a gain to the 


latter. Every step in the opposite direction is a 
loss to him. 

Etery where throughout the South there is an 
impression that there is an over-production of 
cotton, and that it most he reduced. What 
would have been the state of affairs but for the 
vast increase of the home demand? England 
could consume no more than she does al present. 
Her colonies have that perfect freedom of trade 
for which the Carolinian sighs; yet their con- 
sumption diminishes, and it increases nowhere but 
where there ts protection. l 

The difficulty does not consist in over-produc- 
tion, but in under consumption. Let the planter 
make a market on the land for the products of 
the land—let him pursue the course that is needed 
to give to every county in the Union its place 
where cotton, or wool, or iron ore can be con- 
verted into cloth or iron, thus making a market 
for the surplus labor and food, and saving the 
manure, and before two years shall elapse the 
demand will overtake the supply, enabling him 
to realize , abroad, for what can be spared to go 
into the general market of the world, such prices 
as will give value to his labor and his land. 
Every where throughout the South there exists 
a desire for combination of action to diminish 
the supply, but these are weak inventions that 
can result in no advantage. They want combi- 
nation of action to increase the demand. The sup- 
ply can be diminished in one way alone, and that 
is by making a market for food; and that can be 
done only by bringing the consumers of food to 
take their places by the side of the food and the 
cotton. Let that be done, and the power to pro- 
duce cotton will gow, while the necessity for de- 
pending on cotton will diminish ; and with each 
step the planter will become a more independent 
being, enjoying more and more that real freedom 
of trade which results from determining for bhim- 
sell what he will produce end where be will 
make bis exchanges, instead of that bastard free- 
dom of trade which consists in raising cotton, 
because he can raise nothing else that will sell, 
and sending it abroad when he would prefer to 
exchange it at home. 


Euaxcirariox in Kentocny.— From the Louis- 
ville Courier :— ° 

- We should like to know what particular object 
those gentlemen, whe are fighting so much 
against emancipation, think the people of Ken- 
tucky had in voting in favor of the Convention. 
What great evil did the people feel pressing upon 
them to require the immense vote of 101,828 in 
favor of remodelling the Constitution. Tue ma. 
gistrucy has never been felt as an oppression, 
the mode of appointing sheriffs is not very dis- 
astrous to the people, nor have the clerksbips 
ever been felt asa serious oppression. What 
great predominant idea was before the public 
mind, if it was not the principle of emancipa- 
tion? Scareely u solitary friend of the perpetua- 
tion of slavery can be fuund among 101, 828 votes 
in favor of a Convention, and now a Iittie knot 
of politicians in Frankfurt have taken it into 
their heads to kill emancipation by still hunting. 
They lorget one most wupurtart pomt—that ins 
all representative governments there isa large 
mass of the people who are not wedded to either 
of the political parties, made up of politicians 
mostly, and that in whatever way this nass goes, 
it carries decision in tts hands. The political 
parties in Kentucky will tind themselves at an 
awful discount, if iney are not careful upon this 
very question. Upon the great questiou of the 
perpetuation of slavery by a constitutional pre- 
vision, or for gradual emancipation, there can 
be, und should be no misteke as tu the senti- 
ments of Kentucky. Ait attempts to binder 
discussion, to choke off tree inquiry, or to para- 
lyse public sentiment will recuis on the heads of 
those who make the attempt. The peupie of 
Kentucky know their rights and will maintain 
them. We should feel ourself unworthy the 
name of Kentuckian if we held a sentiment that 
we were alraid to avow or maintain. 

Let not the friends of slavery imagino fora mo- 
ment that they can strangle discussiun—the game 
is up, and it will be pursued. 


— 0 — çä b! Ü ů 

We are indebted to the courtesy of tbe Brazil- 
ian charge d’allaires lor two specimens vf tea, 
green and black, grown in this beauliul 
country. We have submitted them to compe- 
tent judges, who join us in pronuuncing very fa- 
vorauly upon their quality. They bid iair to ri- 
val the productions of(the Celestial Ew pire.— 
Washington On ion. 
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Bairi-n Cotonies iN NORTH America.— The 
Union of all the British Colonies in North Ameri: 
ca was projected by Lord Durham during his 
alministration of the provincial government. He 
found it impossible, however, then todo more 
towards it than to bring about the union of the 
two Canadas, and the issue of that experiment 
is scarcely such as to encourage efforts for its ex- 
tension. Still the purpose is entertained and 
is urged upon public attention, zealously and pub- 
licly by writers both in England and in tbe pro- 
vinces. 

A late New Brunswick paper slates that mea- 
sures are in progress to send a deputation to Eng- 
land to urge upon the government the following 
measures : 

A union of the entire British Colonies and 
Dependencies: Free trade and parental and fi- 
lial annexation between them and the Mother 
Country. 

Colonial representation ic the British Ministry, 


and in Parliament. 


* 


A wide plan of emigration of laborers and capi- 
tal; and an abolition of the obnoxious Colonial 
Office Policy. 

The Montreal Courter, in noticing the matter, 
declares itself in favor of all these propositions 
except that of a union of all the Colonies, which 
it believes to be impracticable. It urges also, 
the necessity of protection to the labor and pro- 
ductions of the provinces, and after quoting Mr. 
Webster on the subject, says: l i 

„Our readers may take our word for it, that 
thal is the most patriotic policy which protects 
native industry, and we are happy to find that 
we are not singulac in our opinion, The public 
appears, at last to be roused lo a sense of itsown 
interests, and we trust that means will be taken 
to show to the statesmen of England that it is for 
her welfare to protect, in her own markets the 
produce of her Colonies.” 

Another paper, the Weekly Chronicle, urges the 
same general views in a long article of which 
the following is an extract: l 

England ever has been, and ever will continue 
to be, her own best customer, aad independently 
of her foreign trade, a fostering and parental 
care of her Colonies will eventually make ber a 
world within herself, embracing as she does 
every clime, soil and production, under her own 
flag. Does she want cheap bread? let ber extend 
free trade io grain to the Canadas, whose capa- 
bilities are commensurate with the wanis of the 
whole of the inhabitants of the British Isles. 
Does she want timber? let ber continue her pre- 
ference to the North Americans, io the exclu- 
sion of the Russian, aad the want is supplied. 
Does she want sugars? let them come free from 
our East and West India Colonies, where they are 
raised by free labor, and tax to probibition the 
slave-produced sugars of the foreigoer. Does 
she want cotton ? let that also come Irom the free 
labor of the Hindoo, rather than from the kuman 
brutes of Virginia and Marylaad. In short, let 
her tax all foreign productions, while she throws 
off every impost from her own subjects, from 
whatever portion of her Empire. ‘l'his course, 
and this alune, willrender her the controling na- 
tion of the earth, while the course which is now 
threatened, wall not only throw out of employ 
millions of agricultural laborers in the Parent 
Isles, but will also destroy the grain trade oi Up- 
per Canada, the timber trade ot the Upper Culo- 
nies, and the sugar and cotton trade of ludia. 
di will also annihilate that nursery lor the Brit- 
ish Navy, our Mercantile Marine, as well as 
placing beyond a possibility, our being able to 
putchase the productsof the British loom. This 
slate of things carries ruin on ils front, especi- 


- ally when it is no longer a secret that it is the 


understoud policy of the United States, to use 
every effort, lor the ultimate annexation of those 
colonies to their own territory. li may be said 
that the loyalty of this portion of Her Majesty's 
dominions, will render such a consummativd im- 
possible—we sincerely hope and trust that ii may 
be so; yet, when the policy of the Home Go- 
vernmeut is such, that foreigners are treated 
with on more favorable terms (han her own sub- 
jects, who shall answer that the atfections of her 
Colonial subjects, however desirous of being 
faithiul, may not become alienated, and the re- 
sults to England's future glory be disastrous. - 


Cotron anp FLOUn.— À Striking Tariff Argu- 
ment.— Lhe New Yurk correspoudent ot the Na- 
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tional Intelligencer, under date of 6th inst., gives |deg. below 0, as reported in the papers. The 


the following statemcnt made by General Tal- 


wind here was W. by S. and a fine clear day. 
From the 4th to the 8th was fine winter wea- 


madge atthe meeting of the Farmer's Club of ther, thermometer ranging from 14 to 33 at sun- 


the American Institute, on that day, in reference 
to the Wheat and Cotton crops of the United 
States: 


He had seen it stated in tne public prints that 
a farmer in Delaware took a square yard of cot- 
tor cloth, manufactured with sizing, called Ohio 
extra sheeting,” aud weighed it. The weight was 
four ounces. He then carefully extracted the 
starch from it by washing, and, on drying and 
weighing the cloth again, he found it had lost 
184 grains. Taking this fact asa basis, Gen. T. 
carried out these statistics: 

The cotton crop of the United States in 1848 
was over two and a half millions of bales. Al- 
Jowing the bales to average four hundred pounds 
each, and the whole crop to be manufactured 
like the yard above specified, n would require 
for the sizing two millions and a half of barrels 
of flour, or over twelve millions of bushels of 
wheat. lt was his impression that something 
like one half of the cotton crop is manufactured 
with sizing. It is said that more barrels of four 
are used in a year fur the sizing of the colton 
manufactures at Lowell than were usually ex- 
ported in a year to Great Britain before the te- 
cent famine. It is also said that fifteen millions 
of yards of calico are annually manufactured in 
‘this country, which alone would require over 
two hundred thousand barrels of flour tor sizing, 
at the rate found in the yard above mentioned. 
These ealculations, necessarily loose and imper- 
fect, still show in a striking light the benefit far- 
mers will derive from the encouragement of 
manufactures. In these calculations no account 
is taken of the large amount of the products of 
the farm required for the support of the manu- 
facturers themselves. If the farmer is desirous 
of a sure and profitable market for his produce, 
let bim earnestly and efficiently encourage the 
manufactures of his country. 


METEOROLOGICAL. 


Review or tHe WEATHER FOR January, 1849: 
Philadelphia.—lo this vicinity the new year found 
the earth covered with a foot or more of snow, 
and during the first two weeks the weather was 
fair, frosty, and salubrious; the influenza, which 
was epidemic during the open weather of the 
preceding month, totally disappearing. The 


morning of the lith was very cold, the mercury |- 


being 210 only above zero al sunrise, and at the 
Eastern Penitentiary it was reported at 0. We 
have not experienced so low a temperature 
since 1840, when by Peirce’s published record, 
it was 2 above zero once in January, aud af zero 
once in February. 

The Delaware was closed above, but kept 
open opposite and below the city by the ice and 
ferry boats, hence little or no jaterruption has 
occurred to commerce. The ice dealers were 
busy skimming the Schuyikill, and doubtiess a 
good supply and of fair quality is stored. A thaw 
occurred about the middle of the month, with 
rain, spoiling the sleighing, clearing the earth of 
snow, and leaving the grass in our public squares, 
which had been so nicely blanketed during the 
severe cold, of a vernal green. A considerable 
rise took place in the Ohio, to which a freshet in 
the Monongahela largely contributed ; the water 
rose in the river at Cincinnati at the rate of a 
foot an hour, and attained the depth of tweuty- 
tour feet in the channel on the 16th. 

The latter pact of the month was chiefly mild 
and pleasant, with several warm spriug-like 
days, duriog which the blossom buds of the 
maple rapidly swelled; the upper Delaware, 
however, continued closed io the 27th or 23th, 
when it was open to Burlington aod Bristol. 
‘Lhe Mississippi above St. Louis is still ice- 
bound. 

According to our daily record 

The Ist was a fine winter day. Thermome- 
ter 22 at sunrise, and 33 at 2 P. Al. Wind N. W. 

The 2d was clear and cold. Thermometer 20 
at sunrise and 24 at mid-day; itfelito 16 at5 
P. M., and at 10 in the evening was at 1U° only 
above zero. 

At sunrise on the 3d the mercury was at 10, 
but rose to 25 at mid-day; by a self registering 
thermometer it had fallen to 73 during the 
night. The river was closed above the city this 
morning with ice. Snowed all day at Cincinnati, 


rise, and from 22 to 35 at 2 F. M. Wind wes- 
terly, and fine sleighing in the country shout us. 

On the 10th the wind was high and at N. W. 
Mercury 17 at sunrise, and 22 at 2 P. M.; after 
which it fell rapidly to 1A at 6 P. M., and at 10 
P. M. was at 8 above zero. 

At sunrise on the morning of the 1 Ith, the 
mercury was at 2 degrees only above zero in 
the city, and at 12 M. was at 12 degrees, but 
rose to 17 at 2 P. M., the usual time of obser- 
ving. At Mobile the thermometer was at 22 de- 
grees above zero, which is said to be the greatest 
degree of cold experienced there in ten years. 
Ice from 10 to 15 inches thick on the Delaware 
above the city. 

On the 12th, wind still N. W. Thermometer 
8 at sunrise, and 26 at 2 P. M. 

The 13th was overcast and thawing after the 
morning, with an E. wind. Thermometer 18 at 
sunrise, and rose to 45 at 2 P.M. Rained all 
day at Pittsburgh snd at Cincinnati. 

From the 14th to the 17th, the wind was 
southerly, a continued thaw with some rain. 
Mercury from 37 to 44 at sunrise, and from 42 
to 49 at mid-day. ; . 

The 18th and 19th were cold, freezing all day 
in the shade. Wind N. W. Thermometer at 
sunrise, 21, and 16 at 2 P. M. 

On the 20th the wind was due South all day, 
thermometer 20 at sunrise, and rose to 40 at 2 
P. M , 27 and 31 degrees. 

The 211 was cloudy all day. Wiod N. Ther- 
mometer 33, and 37. 

The 22d, 22, and 24th were frosty in the morn- 
ing, but at mid day the mercury rose to 35 46, 
acd on the 24th to 51 in the shade. 

On the 25th and 26th the wind was S. Tner- 
mometer 42 and 53 at sunrise, and rese to 53 
and 67 at 2 P. M. on those days. 

The 27th was a fine clear day. Wind N. W. 
Thermometer 30 and 42. 

On the 28th the wind was E. and a raw chilly 
day. Thermometer 26 and 47. 

On the 20th the mercury was 37 at sunrise, 
and 48 at noon. Wind S. W. with some rain. 

On the 30th the thermometer was 52 at sun- 
rise, and fell to 49 at 2 P. M. Wind N. E. in 
ine evening. with a litte snow, chiefly melting 
as it fell. 

The 3lst was overcast. 
sunrise, and 30 at 2 P. M. 
The mean temperature of the month was 32 
degrees, which is. one degree above the average 
of this month for the last half century, as recor- 
ded by Pierce. 

We have marked 13 days as elear and 13 as 
cloudy. Some rain fell on 5 days, and the whole 
quantity during the month, as observed at the 
Pennsylvania Hospital, was three-fourths of an 
inch. No snow fell till the evening of the 20th, 
if we excepta few fakes at two er three dit- 
ferent tiares.—[North American. 


JUDICIAL. 


Divorce Law ix PENNSYLVANIA. — Ia deciding 
the great divorce case of Pierce Butler vs. Fanny 
Kemble Butiler, Judge King of Philadelphia, luys 
down the following doctrines : 

Ist. Tnat a wile’s absence, with her husband’s 
previous consent, or subsequent approval, is nota 
malicious or wiltul desertion within the Pennsyl. 
vania statute. That such consent or approval is 
revocable, and the parties, by such revocation, 


Thermometer 25 at 


are then placed in tue same legal position which 


they occupied at the time ol such consent or ap- 
proval. 

2d. That the reasonable cause which justifies 
a wile's deserlion must be such as would be suſ- 
ficent ground of divorce. 

3d. That, according to the English decisions, 
the cruelty and indignities which would authorise 
a separation by the wife from her husband, must 
be such as would produce or tend to produce 
bodily harm. 

Tnat the husband, able to afford his wife such 
necessaries as her education and habitudes have 
rendered indispensable, and yet refusing to allow 
them, is in Penosylvania guilty of such legal cru- 
elty as would authorise a divorce ; but the refusal 
of were luxuries in such a case would not sanc- 
tion a divorce. 

That a husband who maliciously inflicts upon 
his wtle such a long and humiliating and annoy- 


O. At Franconia, N. H., the mercury was 2U | ing course of insults and mortifications ‘as must 


- 


panied by actual or threatened violence to her 


the sale of spirituous liquors on Sunday, in the 


deen circulated gratuitously during the last eigh- 
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ultimately destroy health or life, is guilty of such 
legal cruelty as would authorise a divorce, al- 
though sueh course of insult, &e., were unaccom. 


person. 

The Conrt decreed that the matter should go 
to a jury upon the libel and answer curtailed by 
the court. 


The Supreme Court of Pesnsylvania has 
decided, in the case of Pickering vs. Shotwell, 
that a devise made to the monthly meeting of 
Friends,” isa good devise—that the monthly 
meeting, though not an incorporated associated, 
is competent to bold it. : 

SELLING Spiaitvovs Liquors on THESABBATH. 
The Court of Appeals of the State of Maryland 
gave its opinion, on the Eth inst., on the question 
of the constitutionality of the law prohibiting 


case of Bode vs the State, on appeal from the Bal- 
timore City Court. The Court of Appeals, says 
the Ballimore Patriot, decided that the law was 
constitutional, but the decision of Baltimore City 
Court was reversed in this particular case, on the 
exception taken that there waa no proof ibat the 
party indicted under the law was a retailer of 
spirituous liquors. - 


Statistics. 


Procress or BexevoLence.—That the Ame- 
rican people are not wholly engrossed by the 
passion for money-making, is evident from the 
rapid growth and increasing usefulness of some 
of our public religious apd benevolent institu- 
tions. Take the American Tract Society for 
example. In 1840, ils income was less than 
$118,000 ; last yedr it exceeded $237,000! Then 
it had no colporteurs in its employ. Now it has 
over 250 laboring in twenty-five States, and in 
Canada and Mexico, exclusive of nearly 100 
theological students who are occupied in its ser- 
vice during their summer vacations. lo 1840, 
the Society circulated less than 300,000 vo- 
lumes; last year it issued about 700,000 vo- 
lumes, exclusive of tract publications. Of these 
various works, more than 18,000.000 pages have 


teen months. In 1840, the Tract Magazine, 
(now American Messenger,) published 8,000 co- 
pies. There are now 130, 000 copies of it circu- 
lated. Then there was sisu 50, 000 copies of the 
Christian Family Almanac printed; now the 
edition for 1849 already exceeds 200.000, and 
the demand is unsupplied.— [V. F. Jour. Com. 


Raitroaps.—We learn from the American Al- 
manac, thal there are completed in Massachusetts, 
810 miles of railroads; in other parts of New 
England, 380 miles; and that there are how in 
process of construction in New Bogland, 1244 
miles of additional railroads. 

The length of railroads completed in New 
York, is 737 miles; New Jersey, 202 miles; 
Pennsylvania, 9543 miles; Delaware, 16 miles; 
Maryland, 360 miies ; Virginia, 373 miles; North 
Carolina, 254 miles; South Carolina, 204 miles; 
Georgia, 605 miles; Florida, 54 wiles; Alabama, 
201 miles; Mississippi, 109 miles; Kentucky, 28 
miles; Ohio, 301 miles; Jadiana, 84 miles; Mi- 
ehigan, 280 miles. Total in the United States, 
5, 7031 miles. 


Tar MacxereL Fishery.—The Gloucester 
(Mass.) Telegraph gives an interesting statement 
ol the Mackere! Fishery for the last year, from 
the returns of the Deputy Inspector. The pro- 
duce of the fishery exceeded that of the year 

1847, or any preceding year, by 67,548 barreis— 
the whole quantity inspected being 300, 130 bar. 
rels—of which 113,093 barrels were of No. 1; 
79,979 barrels No. 2; and 107,058 b. rrels No. 
3. The greatest quantity caught was by vessels 
from the port of Gloucester, amounting to 53,- 
000 barrels; from Provincet own, 31,049; New- 
buryport, 26,204; Wellfleet, 28 219; Cohasset, 
22,967; Hingham, 19,850; Truro, 12,279; Den- 
nis, 16,593; and smailer quantities by vessels 
from several other ports. 


PopoLaTion or MiLwauxxE.— The Milwaukee 
Sentinel and Gozetle of the 23rd ult., gives the 
ſootings of a recent census ot the population ot 
that city, showing the present population to be 
15,598. 

This is an increase of upwards.of 1500, during 
the last year. 


Germans, 3,487 Irish, 135 Hollanders, 97 Scotch, 
83 Norwegians, 74 French, 34 Welch, 8 Danes, 
6 Swedes. - 


in this city, is 52.939.750; personal estate, 51. 
291,631. 
levied; $58,813. 


census taken by the Society of Friends, gives the 
number of colored people in that city at 16,042; 
6,696 being males and 9,146 females, not includ- 


houses, &c. which, the Ledger estimates will 


swell the amount to between 20 and 23,000.— 
From 1829 to 1840 the ratio ot increase had di- 


drove away many people of color. 


Of the population, 6,960 are Americans, 5,708 


CLevecanp (Ohio:)—The value of real estate 


Total, $4,231,381. The amount of tax 


. CoLorEp PropLEe m Pairapetrpnta.—A recent 
ing domestics in famılies, the penitentiaries, alms- 


minished from 31 23 per cent. to 27.16 per cent. 
Between 1830 and 1840, the increase of whites 
was 37.50 per cent. The mobs of 1842, it is səid, 
The value of 
real estate held by 315 cotored persons is esti- 
mated at $531 809, with incumbrances amount- 
ing to $130,442, besides $194,318, in personal 
property. 

They have schools, 18 places of religious wor- 
ship &c , thongh it is stated that twelve hundred 
of their children are growing up in vice, without 
receiving the least education. 


Chora. — While the Cholera existed at Sta- 
ten Island, there were one hundred and two 
cases, fifty-two of which proved fatal. Of the 
total number, fifty-nine cases occurred among the 
passengers of the ship New York, of whom twen- 
ly-nine died. Among the old inmates of the hos- 
pital were forty-three cases, of whom twenty- 
three died.— V. F. Com. 


The cases of Cholera in Scotland are 
numbered at over 5,700; in England, 1,116. 


. Britisn Anmr.—The expense of maintaining 
the army in 1685. was £750,000. In 1847 it was 
nearly £20,000,000. The quantity of grain raised 
in 1685 was 80,000,000 bushels. In 1846 it was 
260,000,000 bushels. Five hundred thousand tons 
of coal were raised in England in 1686; in 1846 
twenty millions of tons. In 1685, 10,000 tons of 
iron were manufactured. In 1846, eight hundred 
thousand. l i l 


Gurra Percua.—The first importation of this 
material iato England was in 1840, during which 
year about 200 cwt. were imported. It comes 
from the Indian Archipelago, and since 1840, 
27,000 cwt. have been imparted. Tne process 
ot extracting it kilis the tree. However, 500,- 
000 square miles have been discovered, over 
which it is said to be very thickly spread. There 
is, therefore, no danger that it will give out in 
ouf day. g - 

Statistics oy THE Menica FacoLTY tn Pa- 
Ris.—In a work upon the medical faculty, re- 
cently published in Paris by Mr. Domange Hu- 
bert, we find the following result: There are 
now practising in Paris ene thousand three hun- 
dred and eighty-vine physicians. In January, 
1847, the number was 1442; in 1833, the num- 
ber of practitioners was 1090, and since that 
time the progression had been the whole time 
increasing, until this year. Since the Ist of Ja- 
nuary, 1847, 56 doctors have died in Paris, 112 
have left the city, and 114 haveestablished them- 
selves there. Since the Revolution of February, 
the medical corps has taken a large part in the 
administration of public affairs under the Repub- 
lic; nine doctors are members of the National 
Assembly; one occupied the presidential chair 
on the 15th of May, and several others have 
been honored with posts of high standing. 

[Boston Transcript. 


Extent or tHE Gop Fever.— Within the last 
five werks, 3,095 persons have actually sailed 
tor California, from Northern ports; 2,283 via 
Cape Horn; 2 via the San Juan; 215 via Vera 
Cruz; and 595 via Chagres. l'housands more 
are un the eve of departure, and we may safely 
predict that six months more will awell the num- 
ber of gold-bunters to 50,000. 


Deap Lerrers.—The Boston Times states that 
no fewer than nineteen thousand one hundred and 
seventeen dead letters were transmitted yester- 
day, by post, to Washington—they being those 
accumulated at the Boston Post Office during the 
last quarter of a year. a 

There are now attending school in Mas- 
sachuselts 165,000 children, 3,696 of whom are 
under four years of age. 
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Trade & Commerce. 


Divtpenps.—The Merchants’ Magazine tor Fe- 


bruary, gives a list of the dividends recently de- 
clared in Boston, New York and Baltimore, and 
says: “The amount of dividends of these three 


cities, payable mn January, is probably not short 
of 56,500, 000, and it will de remembered that 
these are the January dividends only. The New 
York companies pay some of them in almost 
every month in the year. Thus, of twenty-five 
banks, only seven pay in January, as above. In 
nearly every instance there has been an increase 
of earnings for the Jast six months of 1848 over 
the corresponding period of former years. Thus, 
seven New York banks declare $356 142, Janu- 
ary, 1849, against $320,288, January, 1848, being 
probably a larger dividend than has ever been 
earned by the institutions in any previous similar 
period.“ 


The receipts of the Providence and Wor- 
cester Railroad for the year 1848, were 5193. 
844 42. and ita expenses $83,839 71; showing 
the net earnings to be $109,954 71. The cost 
of the road was $1,873,895 76. 


Battimone.—Numerieal statement of vessels 
built at Baltimore during the years named, viz : 


Total in 1848—69 vesseis toni 14,447-44 


1847—80 12,468.06 
184674 11,198 54 
1845—80 11,192.24 
1844—38 5,454.72 
1843—17 3,915.17 


[Lyford's Price Current. 


The total number of arrivals at New 
York from foreign ports for the year 1843 is 
3,060, of which 754 were British: the total num- 
ber of passengers, 191,909. The number of ar- 
rivals in 1847 was 3,174, the passengers 166,110. 


The import of Cotton into Boston dur ing 
the year 1848 was 251,787 bales. 


FLour anp Grain.—The following are the in- 
spections for the year ending Dec. 31, 1843, at 
Baltimore: 


bbls. bbls. 
Fiour 627.078 25,593 
Rye Flour 5.094 65 
Corn Meal 45,451 1,044 
- Do hhds. 129 


The flour and grain trade of the Middte and 
Northwestern States, this season, presents favor- 
able footings. The following statement respect- 
ing the trade of St. Louis in these articles, from 
the St. Louis Era, is an illustration. The state- 
ment shows the value of the flour and grain re- 
ceived at that port, from the Istof January to 
30th Nov., 1848—eleven months. The prices, 
says the Era, have been arrived at by carefully 


comparing the prices on Thursday of each week, . 


and adopting the minimum rates: 
Rate Value. 


Article. Amount. : 
Flour 374,414 bbis. 496 hf. do. $4 25 $1,590,555 00 
Wheat 2,128,109 bushels 70 1,459,676 30 
Corn 682,049 28 190,073 69 
Oats 239.002 18 41.630 30 
Barley 109,537 45 49.271 65 
Rye 8,987 35 3,145 55 
. Estimated aggregate value $3,365,282 48 


Wo present some statistical facts, from the, — 


Rochester Democrat, connected with the flour trade 
of Rochester during the season of 1848, compared 
with furmer years : 
18 15. 1816. 1847. 1818. 

Total bbls. 518.318 640,232 631.574 590,326 

The peculiar state ef the markets in 1846 in. 
duced many to retain their stock of wheat until 
the next season, when they were thrown upon 
the markets, causing the unusual increase in 
1847. 


jC} The following is the estimated amount 
of wheat in store at ditfereat points on Lake Mr 
chigan: 


A Chieago bushels 312,755 
Michigan City 50 000 
Litile Fort 100,000 
Southport 200,000 
-Racine 150,000 
Milwaukee 225,000 
Total amount in store 1,037,755 


Wraeckine Statistics aT Kr West.—The 
amount of salvage decreed on wrecks-alt Key 


* 
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West, during the present year, is $125,000, ex- 
penses $74,140. and the value of the vessels and 
cargces 81, 282.000. The number of vessels that 
have struck on the reef, been lost, or brought 
into port, is 27, and 14 have come in distress, 
making a total of 41. Thirteen vessels have been 
on the reef and got off without assistance. The 
number of wrecking vessels is now increased to 
47. Their tonagge being about 1200, with nearly 
350 men composing their crews. | i 


Darious Items. 


Russian AMERICA - Our Pacific Settlements :— 


' Russian America, the only part of our continent: 


held by the Sclavyanic race has to our Republic 

been almost an unknown land. Suhan Ameri- 

can is there, Mr. Moore, whose employment is 
to instruct the natives born of Russian parents, 
how to build steam engines, and steam vessels 
for that far distant coast. This steam voyaging 
will connect them with Oregon, and California, 
and thence by our new line with Panama, and 
thence again by the present existing line with 

_ Valparaiso in Chili. The western coast of Ame- 
rica, both North and South, will then have a 
continuous line of steamers from near Behring's 
Straits down to near Cape Horn! though the 
eastern coast of our continent has no such con- 
tinuous Jine by steam. 

„% Westward the star of Empire faks its way; “ 
and the West coast of America is destined to 
wilners mighty things, overlooking the virgin 
Pacific to China, Japan, Siberia, and the Austra- 
lian shores beyond. A voyager entering the 
port of Archangel found there the following 
mercantile fleet. It speaks of life, of energy, 
“and the speed of civilization: 


1. Helen 350 tons. 9. Promysle 80 tons. 
2. Alexander 300 10. Morischold 80 

3. Sitka 300 II. Qua-pak 80 

4. Bichal 200 12. Nicolas, steamer 60 
5. Constantine 200 horse power. 

6. Ochotsk 150 13. Moore, steamer, 7 
7. Chichakoff 150 horse do. ` 

. 8. Polypheme 150 14 & 15. Two other small 


sieamers. 


This would do credit to many a proud port in 
Europe or the United States. We must learn 
more about that land. Her fleet is occupied al- 
most exclusively on those northern shores—above 

ide famous 54 40. running to the Aleutian Isles, 
to the Kurile Isles which reach to Japan, to 


Ksamschatka, and to Ochotsk in Siberia, except 


an occasional tri, to Oregon for flour, or to 
y Sandwich Islands for sugar and other sup- 
Plies. bk ag 
Sir George Simpson, Governor of the great 
northern British portion of our continent, speaks 
of the establishment of Mr. Moore, the Ameri- 
can in the employ of Russia, in terms of high 
commendation; the entire work of an epgine, 
the casting, forging and finishing being finely 
done. He is a man of superior ingenuity, and 
has taught five or six natives to do the work al- 
most as well as himself.” ~ 
New Archangel, the capital of Russian Ame- 
rica, is sriuated on the Island of Sitka, which is 
separated from the main land by a narrow arm 
of the sea. Its population is about 1500, besides 
_two Indian suburban villages. Smaller posts are 
stationed at many points along the coast all the 
„ way to the peninsuia of Alaska, and thence even 
along the chain of Aleutian Islands, which form 
the natural stepping stones to Siberia. Recently 
‘some posts have been formed on Bshrmg's 
Straits! to protect the fur trade on the east side 
_ from the Schuktchi. These are the dwellers on 
the western side, and once a year at the great 
* fair at Ostroy-noye in S.beria, they purchase to- 
bacco and other articles, and with these they are 
powerful competilors, every summer, with the 

Russian company, among the extreme north- 
western Indians of oar continent. 

' The climate of Russian America is :nild for 
its latitude, like Western Europe —in both cases 
the prevailing westerly winds from the ocean 
temper the land. Nopart of the coast north of 
Oregon grows wheat, but potatoes and other 
garden vegetables are abundant, even to Cook's 
Sound and Aleshka. Cattle thrive well. The 
forests are filled with game, and the waters 
swarm with fish, especially the salmen. The 
“extremity of our continent ts destined to support 
.a considerable population, though their flour 
must come frog Oregon. , 

„Our northern neighbors there are a social 


J 
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people. ‘New Archangel,’ says Sir George, 
“ notwithstanding its isolate! position, is a very 
gay place. Much of the time of its inhabitants 
is devoted to festivity ; balls and dinners run a 
perpetual round, and are managed in a style 
which in this part of the world may be deemed 
extravazant.” Their Easter Holidays are espe- 
cially full of life, and then our aacient fashion 
uf sporting colored eggs, delighu the children 
of Sitka,—though the custom has travelled the 
ather way around the globe. 

The names of the days of their week have 
marched eastwardly around the world, and 
hence their Sunday is the Saturday of the Ore- 
gonians. It is curious how the same day.is called, 
and with propriety too, both Sunday and Satur- 
day, from America westward to Cnina. Through 
the centre of the Pacific, civilization has travelled 
westward, and hence at the Sandwich Islands, 
the Ladrone Islands, and the Paillipige Islands, 


‘the day is Saturday; while both through the 


Southern Pacifle, fram the Society Islan is to 
Australia, and through the Northern Pacific 
from Russian America, through the Alentian 
and Kurile Islands ta China, civilization has 
travelled eastward and the day is Sunday. Toese 
facts will always stand as eloquent historical 
monuments; they show that the eastern and 
western streams of civilization have overleaped 
each other more than 6600 miles! Their expla- 
nation to centuries yet unknown will make lucid 
the history of the past—that great point in 
past history when Christianity first belted the 
globe! = 

To return to Russian America. The oldest 
settlement on tbe Western coast of America, 
North of California is the village of Kodiak, 
containing 400 inhabitants, and situated on an 
island at the extreme North. It was founded in 
1783, just at the close of our Revolution, and as 
we began to settle the valley of the Mississippi. 
Whate coincidence! The great West entered 
upon simyltaneously by the Spaniards in Califor- 
nia on the South, by ourselves on the Bast, and 
by the Russians on the Northwest. These ex 
tensive movemenis by the masses of mankind 
to “replenish the earth, and subdue it,“ have 
ever been plainly under the direcjion of Provi. 
dence, as when the Israelites migrated from 
Egypt, under the guidance of the pillar of cloud 
by day and the pillar of fire by night. At the 
present date, the Russian American Gompany, 
who have the entire government of the country, 
do not encourage emigration, as li tends to dis- 
troy their monopoly of fur. But a change must 


come with the general increase of population, 


und that boreal region will be filted with human 
life, and enjoyment Mr. Moore the ingenious 
‘American tuere, will hava many co.upaaions 
speaking his own language. N 
[Newark Sentinel. 

A machine is said to have been inventei 
in Tennessee, by which a planter can pick two 
thousand potinds of cotton a day, from his field, 
doing the work of twenty hands. The modus ope- 
randi is by horse. power, and the machine is de- 
signed to gather in the upper bolls, after the 
lower have already been picked by hand. 


la 1925, eight vessels engaged in the 
peari fishery in the Gulf of Calilernia, and col- 
lected about fiye pounds of pearls, of the united 
value of ten thousand dollars. Some of the rich- 
est pearls in the regalia of Spain are the produce 
of the fishery in the California gulf. 


The State Library of New York has a 
collection of all the printed reports of the Uni ed 
States, and of every State in the Union which 
has eer been published, except one volume of 
Kentucky Reports. For this they are at present 
making a persevering and diligent search. 


The New Jersey House of Representa- 
tives, lately refused to receive a petition asking 
for a secession from the Union. Why should 
they receive such petitions ? 


Anotuer Prosectep RAILROAD TO THE Pa- 
ciric.— A new project for a railroad to the Pa- 
cific has been brought before Congress in the 
shape of a memorial from William Bayard & Co., 
of New York, who propose to coostruct a rail- 
road from St. Louis to California, via the Rio 
Grande and the Gila rivers. The memorialists 
ask for a survey of the route by United States 
Engineers, and the graut of a strip of land of 
twenty-five miles on each side of the road ; they. 
covenanting on their part to deposit in the trea- 
sury $9,000,000 in Government security, as a 


guaranty for the work, which they are to com- 
plete within eight years. They propose to seil 
the land in small proportions fo actual settlers, 
at Government prices; io build the road of heavy 
iron; to carry army and naval stores free, aud 
troops and sailors at one-fourth the regular fare, 
which, they propose shall not exceed one-half 
the rates now charged on the Panama mail steam- 
ers. 


* 

I The New York Mirror states that œe- 
chinery for a cotton factory is going out io Ses 
Francisco. It is sent out by a New Engiaad 
Company. Many who cannot work in the mines 
will probably find profitable employment in this 
factory. e 


rv 


Newspapers.—A bill for the preservation of 
newspapers has been introduced into the Assem- 
bly of New York. li directs the clerks of se- 
veral counties to subscribe for and take, at pub- 
lic expense, not exceeding two newspapers pub- 
lished in the several counties, and to preserve 
the same among the records of the offices. 


New Live or American Steamens.—J. Brows, 
E. K. Collins, E. Riggs and W. 8. Wetmore have 
announced their intention to apply to the Legis- 
lature of New York, at the present session, for 
an act lo-incorporate themselves and others under 
the name of the United States Mail Steamers 
Compauy, New York and Liverpool Line ;” with 
a capital of $2,000,000 for the purpose of running 
a we of steamers between New Yurk and Liver- 
pool. 

An official census of the religious belief of the 
Irish, taken in 1835, showed that of 7,943,930 
people, there were 6,427,712 Catholics, 852,064 

rolestants, and 664,164 of various other sects. 
There is not a county in Ireland, iu which the 
Catholics do not outnumber the Protestants. 
Galway has 4,702 Protestants, and 253,155 Ca- 
tholics ; Tipperary, 389,282 Catholics, and 17,- 
515 Protestants. In Dublin, the Catholics ere 
three to one. 


There has been a temporary arrangement 
made between the New Haven and New York 
and the New Haven and Hartford Railroads, for 
a through line to Boston. The arrangement 
commenced on Monday last, when the eight 
o'clock New Haven train, from Canal street, will 
connect with the train from Hartford to Spring- 
field and Boston. This arrangement, it is pre- 
sumed, will lead to a permanent and equitable 
connection between the two companies, by which 
the public will be accommodated.— Tribune. 


According to the message ot the Presi- 
dent of Mexico to Congress, the expenses of all 
departments of the Government during the past 
year, amounted tu $16,500,0UU, aud the receipts 
to $10,000,000. 


In the 434 year of Elizabeth, (1601) a bill 
was brougit into Parliament io prevent men 
from riding in coaches, which wus Weu Consi- 


dered gross effeminacy. es 
5 N 
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NO. 6 BANK ALLEY. 


5. Resolved, That the president nominates a 
corresponding committee, to consist of three per- 
sons, to be confirmed by the meeting, whose duty 
it shall be to communicate with the other dise 
tricts that thereby unanimity and concert of act 
tion may be produced. 

6. Resolred, That the. president nominate three 
persons, to be confirmed by the meeting, to act 
as judges of the election for delegates. 


— 0 ä—ää äͤc — — 


Tue. Tznxrreniar Qorsrion.— On Thursday 
last Mr. Webster gave notice, in the Senate of an 
amendment which he intended to submit to the 
General Appropriation Bill, authorizing the Pro- 
sident to take possession of New Mexico and 
Caliſornia, and to employ the Army and Navy 
there in maintaining authority. The present laws 
are fo remain in force, and martial law is not to 
be declared under any circumstances, nor any 


penalty of fine and imprisonment on trespassers 

on the public lands. As nothing can be more 
unreasonable or unjust than the conduct pursued 
by persons, not citizens of the United States, who 
are flocking from all parts to search for, and car- 
ry off, gold from the lands belonging to the Uni- 
ted States in California, and as such conduct is in 
direct violation of law, it will beeome my duty, 
immediately on my arrival there, to put these 
laws in force,.and to prevent their infraction in 
future by inflicting the penalties provided by law 
n those who offend. 

As these laws are probably not known to many 
who are about starting to California, it would be 
well to make it publicly known that there are 
such laws in existence, and that they will be in 
future enforced against all persons; not citizens, 
of the United States, who shall commit any tres- 
pass on the lands of the United States in Califor- 
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Prussian Navy.—The steamer United States 
has been purchased of her proprietors and is in- 
tended to be fitted out at New York, under the 
direction of W. H. Webb, as a war ship, to be 
used in the organization of a navy for that Go- 
vernment. ; 

— 2.333 


Casmer Apromtments.— Much speculation is 
indulged in by the correspondents at Washington 


of the various newspapers, with regard to the se- 


lection of Gen. Taylor’s Cabinet. Nothing has 
definitely transpired on the subject beyond the 
knowledge that the Hon. Mr. Clayton has been 
appointed Secretary of State. 


PROCLAMATION oy THE RATIFICATION or THE 
Pos ral. Treaty wira Encianp.—This treaty 
having been ratified by the Governments of Eng- 
land and the United States, and the respective 
ratifications having been exchanged at London, 
‘on the 26th ultimo, the President has issued his 
proclamation declaratory thereof, and that the 
same will go into effect immediately, : 

The rate of a single letter from New York 
London will in future be twenty-four cents, made 
up as follows: U. S. inland postage, five cents. 
sea postage, sixteen cents,—British inland pos- 
tage, three cents. Newspapers foo cents each, 
to be prepaid. 

— . — 


ARRIVAL or THE Presipent ELxCT.— General 
Taylor, aſter a long and ſatiguing journey, ar- 
rived at Washington on the evening of the 23rd 
inst. —the anniversary of the victory at Buena 
Vista—and was received with every demonstra- 
tion of joy by the citizens. From the Relay 
House, on the Baltimore and Cumberland Rail- 
way, he was attended by the Mayor and several 
of the members of the Council of Washington. 
The delay at the Relay House, where he was 
welcomed by deputations from Baltimore, caused 
his arrival at the metropolis after nightfall,— 
“ but,” says the National Intelligencer, ‘‘ the stars 
shone brightly, and the railroad track was occa- 
sionally iluminated by bonfires on the route. By 
bonfires also, and the roaring of cannon and flights 
of brilliant rockets was the General heralded into 
the city, and the mass of human beings which 
blocked up the railroad depot, Pennsylvania Ave- 
nue, was greater than we have witnessed on any 
former occasion.” 

— . — — 8 

Calironm.— The following notification was 
made by General Smith, Major General U. S. A., 
commanding Pacific Division, at Panama, on the 
19th January. The letter is addressed to the U. 
S. Consul at that place, Mr. William Nelson: 


Sir—The laws of the United States inflict the 


~ 


nia. - 

Your position as Consul here, being in commu- 
nication with our Consuls on the coast of South 
America, affords you the opportunity of making 
this known most generally, and I will be much 
obliged to you if you will do it. 

— . —ü——— 

PROVISIONAL Government IN CaLIronwIA.— A 
meeting was held at San Francisco, California, 
on the 2lst December, which was continued by 
adjournment to 23rd December last, for the pur- 
pose of adopting measures to constitute a govern- 
ment for themselves, until it shall be the pleasure 
of Congress to provide one for them. Dr. John 


Townsend was appointed Chairman, assisted by 


Mr Wm. C. Clark and J. C. Ward. William M. 
Smith and S. S. Howison, were chosen Secreta- 
ries. The following were among the resolutions 
adopted by the meeting: 

1. Resolved, That, in the opinion of this meet- 
ing. it is the right and the duty of the inhabitants 
of California to form a, provisional government, 
which, while it aims to advance the interests, 
preserve.the. lives and property, and protect the 
rights of the people who live under it, will not 
conflict with or injure the rights, which the go- 
vernment of the United States may have acquired 
by the treaty of peace. 

2. Resolved, That we hailed with joy the in- 
telligence that benceforth this soil was to be pro- 
tected by the flug of freedom, and that this coun- 
try was to participate in the blessings of educa- 
tion, hberty and Jaw; that we are ready to ac- 
cept and abide by a proper form of territorial 
government, whenever the United States Con- 
gress will vouchsafe us that mercy and conside- 
ration; and that we deeply regret their inactivity 
in regard to, and their ignorance of, our wants, 
which has forded upon us the necessity of estab- 
lishing a provisional government for the protec- 


‘jou of our firesides and lives. 


3. Resolved, That we concur io the sentiments 


-and spirit of the meeting in favor of a provisional 


government which was recently held in the Pue- 
blo de San Jose, and that we recommend to the 
inhabitants of California that they hold meetings 
and elect delegates to represent them in a con- 
vention, to be assembled at tho -Pueblo de San 
Jose, on Monday the 4th day of March, 1849, at 
10 o’clock, A. M., for the purpose of draughting 
and preparing to form a provisional government ; 
and that, in our opinion, such form of govern- 
ment, when prepared, should be submilted to the 
people, that they may determine by ballot whe- 
ther they will or will not adopt it. 

4. Resolved, That this meeting recommend to 
the inhabitents of the town and district of San 
Francisco, that an election be held at the schol 
house in the village of San Francisco, on Mon- 


day, the 8th of January, 1849, for choosing five 


delegates to represent them in the proposed con- 
vention. 


military court instituted except courts martial for 
the trial of persons belonging to the Army or 
Navy. 

Mr. Dayton gave notice of an amendment which 
he intended to offer, to the samé bill, being sub- 
stantially a copy of the acts which gave authori- 
ty to the President of the United States to govern 
the Territories of Florida and Louisiana. 

Both of which amendments were read and or- 
dered to be printed. 

When the consideration of the bill was re- 
sumed on Friday, Mr. Dayton offered his amend- 
ment to the amendment of Mr. Walker, pending 
at the close of our abstract of proceedings, and 
addressed the Senate on the subject. . 

He was succeeded by Mr. Webster in opposi- 
tion to both amendments, stating that they would 
only tend to delay the passage of the Approprie- 
tion Bill, and that he would offer his amendment 


when the bill from the House should come up. 


Mr. Foote followed in a speech of some length, 
and Messrs. Atherton, Douglass and Dix made 
some remarks. 

The subject was resumed on Saturday by Mr. 
Walker, in defence of his position; who was suc- 
ceeded by Messrs. Hale, Butler, Webster, Cal- 
houn, Dayton and Douglass, each in support of 
his views. 

The discussion was renewed on Monday and 
continued util late in the day, when the vote 
was taken on the pending question (being the 
amendment of Mr. Dayton to the amendment of 
Mr. Walker) and decided negatively—ayes 8, 
nays 47. And the question then recurring on the 
amendment of Mr. Walker (afier being slightly 
modified at the instance of Mr. Berrien,) it was 
adopted by a vote of 29 to 27. 

In the House of Representatives, the bill to 
establish a territorial government for Upper Cali- 
fornia has been under discussion for suveral days. 
A decision was arrived at yesterday, by the re- 


jection of the substitute offered by Mr. Preston, 


of Va., and of various other amendments—the 
bill being finally passed, by a vote of 126 yeas to 
86 nays. 

Whether the biil will be concurred in by the 
Senate, ia its present shape,—having the Wilmot 
Proviso attached—is matter for canjecture. . 

No definite action has been bad on the bills for 
the reduction of postage. 

A joint resolution was offered in the Senate on 
Saturday, by Mr. Fitzgerald, to authorize the 
President of the United States to confer on Major 
General Scott, the brevet appointment of Lieu · 
tenant General of the Army of the United States ; 
which was read twice. 

The bill from the House for the establishment 
of a Home Department is still in the custody of the 
Committee oi the-Senate. 


cr 
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The U. S. storeship, Supriy, Lieut. Ar- 
thur Sinclair, commanding, has received sailing 
orders and will leave immediately for the Medi- 
terranean and Brazil stations. 


The U. S. brig, Dolrnm, Com. Ogden, 
arrived at Singapore, Nov. 15, and remained to 
Dec. 7, supposed bound to China. 

The U. S. ship, Ivperenvence, Com. 
Shubrick, was at Valparaiso, 30th December, to 
gail for the United States in a few days, via Cal- 
lao. 

(= The U. S. sloop-of-war, PORTSMOUTH, and 
brig Bamssrince, were at Porto Praya on 16th 
January. 


National Affairs. 


— —— — — 


— 


U. S. Sewators.—In Ohοο-- SALON P. Cuase 
(Free Soil) was elected United States Senator 
for six years from and after the fourth of March 
next, in place of Mr. Allen, whose term expires. 

In Delaware—Joun Wares, of Wilmington, 
was elected by tne Legislature on the 23rd inst , 
United States Senator, for the unexpired term of 
the Hon. John M. Clayton, resigned. 

— Va 
DIPLOMATIC. 
Hermann Scueetz has been, officially 
recognized by the President as Consul and Com- 


mercial Agent of the Grand Duke of Mecklen- 
burg Schwerin, for the port of Galveston, Texas. 


THIRTIETH CONGRESS. 
SECOND SESSION. 


uL — 
ARMY. 


Bric. Gen. RLEN.— We iearn by letter that 
the United States transport ship Iowa, 47 days 
from New York, arrived at Rio Janeiro on the 
25th of December. Brigadier General Bennett 
Riley and staff, and the officers and men of three 
companies of the 2d Infantry were on board, 
bound to California, and all well. The lowa was 
to sail Dee. 30th, for San Francisco, and would 
stop at Valparaiso and Monterey. The voyage 
thus far has been prosperous, and but one man 
died on the passage from New York. 


The six companies of third Infantry, now 
at San Antonio, Texas, under command of Major 
Van Horne, leave on the 10th of April for Paso 
del Norte. 

The companies of the first Infantry, at 
Austin, Fredericksburg and Anoyo Sico, will pro- 
ceed to the Rio Grande and occupy Loredo and 
Presidio del Norte. | 

he eighth regiment are to occupy the 
places of the first regiment. 

S Brevet Col. Hardee left Fort Brown on 
the 27th ult., with a squadron of drageons, for 
Fort Ringold, of which post he will take com- 
mand. | 


ABSTRACT OF PROCEEDINGS. 
Thursday, February 15, 1849. 


— 


of Patents and a communication from the Navy 


were presented and referred. 


tion from the public stores. 


tion, appropriating soph te thousand dollars to de- 
fray the travelling exp 


government. 


although there was in regard to the amount. 
They asked for 86000 —10 enable them to pay 
some debts of their contracting in order to make 


during their absence. The sum of 83000 was 


to test the sense of the Senate on the subject, 
— . — 
NAWY. 


he U. S. frigate, Concress, arrived at 
Hampton Roads on the 16th inst., after an absence 
of nearly thirty-three months, in which time she 
has visited 27 different ports, came to anchor 79 
times, was al sea 457 days, in port 530, distance 
run 40,025 miles. The coast of Africa, as far 
south as the equator, most of the ports of the 
Mediterranéan, coast of Italy, besides Cadiz and 
Tangier, have been visited during the cruise. 
Her loss was 14 men—4 by accident, 8 by 
coast fever, and 2 from chronic disease. From 
Cadiz to Porto Praya she made the passage in 12 
days, thence to Hampton Roads in 29 days, ma- 
king 5587 miles in 41 days. 
The following is a list of her officers :— Com- 
modore, George C. Read; Captain, Jos. Smoot; 
Lieutenants, Aug. A. Kelty, J. Rogers, Wm. H. 
Brown, Roger Perry, George H. Scott; Surgeon, 
T. Dillard ; Passed Assistant, W. Wheelwright; 
Assistant, Henry C. Mayn; Purser, H. Bridge; 
Commodore’s Secretary, Wm. Waln; Master, Julian 
Myers; Passed Midshipmen, Jno. Brooke, Henry 
C. Hunter; Captain's Clerk, Duncan Ingraham ; 
Purser’s Clerk, Simeon Henriquer: Boatswain, 
M. Hall; Gunner, David Rankin; Carpenter, 
Christopher Jordan; Sailmaker, James Frazer ; 
Yeoman, Richard Reardon; Purser’s Steward, 
Thomas Mahony ; Surgeon’s Steward, Thomas L. 
Jenks; Master-at-Arms, Barend Goodhues; to- 
gether with a crew of 378, all told. 


The U. S. frigate, Constitution, was off 
Cape Spartel, December 28, on which day she 
spoke the sloop-of-war, Jamestown, Com. Bolton, 
bound to Cadiz, to relieve the Unirep STATES, 
which has returned home. 

The extraordinary sailing qualities of this ves- 
sel are evinced in this passage. On the 13th day 
from Cape Cod, she was up with Madeira, and it 
the wind had not abated, would have made Gib- 
raltar in 15 days. 


and insert 86000. 
Mr. Yulee inquired if the delegation were here 


swered negatively, said he thought this was es- 
tablishing a bad precedent. 


thousand miles beyond where Ilive. They come 
here, sir, to ask a small boon from this Govern- 


Congress that the resting places where the bones 
of their ancestors repose may be continued to 
them. That the Government ol the United States 
would grant them a small portion of its vast do- 
main awong the fastnesses and marshes of Like 
Superior, where their villages are situated, and 
where they have been enabled to obtain a pre- 
carious. subsistence by gathering: the wild rice, 
cranberries, and other productions of that dis- 
tant country. It is true, sir, that they have come 
on this mission to make their wants known to 
their Great Father without an invitation from 
the Secretary of War. But, sir, these men were 
entirely ignorant of the regulation of the Depart- 
ment, of which the honorable Senator from Flo- 
rida speaks. ‘They had, to them, most important 
business to transact, and they did not doub: their 
right, as an independent people, to come here to 
muke their grievances known. They selected a 
gentleman related to them by ties of consanguinity, 
an intelligent, and, as | understand, a respectable 
man, to act as their guide and interpreter. Amidst 
difficulties of every sort, and without means, they 
nave worked their way bere. They have visited 
the President, Secretary of War, and Commis- 
sioner of Indian Affairs, have made known their 
wants to them, aud also to the Committees of In- 
dian Affairs in both Houses of Congress. ‘They 
are now, sir, overwhelmed with debt, and I know, 
from their piteous appeals tomy colleague and my- 
sell, in the utmost distress. li this appropriation 
is not made for their relief, I do not myself see 
what isto become of them. 

Every where their mission was approved by all 
who became acquainted with them, and every- 
where they excited the best sym hie t 


— . ͤ—ů———ñ—— 
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In Sexnate.—The Report of the Commissioner 
Dey artment with reference to the Coast Survey; 

Arms to California Adventurers. — Mr. J. Davis, 
from the Military Committee, reported the Joint 
resolution referred to them, authorizing the Se- 
cretary of War to furnish emigrants, by the over- 
land route to California, with arms and ammunti- 


Chippewa Indians —Mr. Atchison, from the Com- 
mittee on Indian Affairs, reported a joint resolu- 


pènses of the delegation of 
Chippewa Indians, now here on business with the 


Mr. Aitchison accompanied the presentation of 
the resõlütion with some remarks in favor of its 


passage, stating that in the Committee there was 
no diflerence of opinion in regard to its propriety, 


this journey, aud to provide for their families 
based on the estimate of the Commissioner; and, 


Mr. A. said he would move to strike out $3000 
by consent of the Department, and being an- 


Mr. Dodge, of lowa, then rose—Mr. President, 
these Indians come not here to make any com- 
plamt, as 1 understand. They live some two 


ment; to ask of this aod the other branch of 


human heart. ‘They are a portion of the fast 
fading aborigines of the West ; they belong to that 
widely-extended and still numerous tribe of fn- 
dians—the Chippewas. The cccasion is one, as it 
seems to me, in which every one who has a par- 
ticle of feeling should consent to grant to these 
children of the forest this small pittance, and send 
them home satisfied. Their petition for land and to 
become cilizens has been presented by my friend 
from Michigan, (Mr. Fron,) but at too late a 
day to be acted on at the present session; 1 

it will be favorably considered atthe next. 

Mr. Hannegan. I would ask the Senator 
Jowa if these Indians have not complained that 
they were deceived by the commissioner who 
treated with them last, and that they under- 
stood that they should be compelled to move from 
their present place of abode? 

Mr. Dodge, of lowa. I cannot answer that 
question, as they have never done so to me; but 
they do complain that some eight hundred half- 
breeds are allowed to participate in their 
small yearly annuity. But that and other like 
matters, I have no doubt, will be promptly and 
properly corrected by the presentable and trust- 
worthy Commissioner of ladian Affairs. But, sir, 
if you were to go into a calculation as to the mil- 
lions of acres of land, the valuable lead and cop- 
per mines that you have acquired from these ver 
tribes, specimens of which are to be seen at the 
War Department, and calculate the cost of these, 
as compared with their value, there would be a 
fearful balancé against us. These Indians are 
now many thousand miles from their homes. 
Philanthropic gentlemen in Pittsburgh, Phiia- 
delphia, and elsewhere, bave loaned them sums 
of money to enable them to reach here. These 
debts they wish to pay, and to have money enough 
to pay their way home. Senators can form some 
idea of the difficulties and hardships of the home- 


formed, as J learn is the fact, that it wall take 
thirty days travel from Green Bay, in Wisconsin, 
on snow shoes, for them to reach their villages. . 

Mr. Yulee. Mr. President. 1 know nothing of 
the merits of this case ; but, as I understand it, a 
delegation of Indian tribes is not permitted to 
come here for a purpose of this kind without an 
express permission from the War Departme 
and | understand they have come in violation of 
that rule. 


of it. 

After some further conversation on the sub- 
ject, by Messrs.. Yulee, Atchison, Dayton, Jones, 
17¹ 

and ihe resolution passed. er 
Pension to the widow of Major Diz.—The Senate 
proposed to consider in quisi committee the bill 
granting a pension to the widow of Col. Dix of the 
United States Army, recently deceased, which 
gave rise to a long and animated discussion. The 
bill was advocated by Messrs. Henry Johnson, Jef- 
ferson Davis, and others, and was opposed by 
Messrs. Underwood, King, and others. 
The objection to the bill was based upos sia be; 
ing the introduction of a dangerous prei 
an approach to partial legislation. 
The bill was ordered to be engrossed , and the 
question being on its passage, on motion of Mr. 
Cameron, it was ordered to hie on the table, ayes 
24, nays 20. AR 
Grant of land to officers 
King offered a resoiution inquiring into the expe- 
diency of a grant of land to the surviving 
and soldiers who had served in the late war with 
England. Also, a similar grant to the widows 
and orphans of such as have died since that war. 
The resolution was adopted aad relerred to the 
Committee on Military Affairs. 


House oF Representatives.—Judge Concklin’s 
Case.—On motion of Mr. Ingersoll wie Witnesses 
ip this case were ordered to be paid, * — 

The return of the bill of the Senate “ to grant 
the right of way across the public lands,“ and for 
other purposes, as requested was acceded to. 

Contingent Fund:—Mr. Cobb from the Com- 
mitiee on Rules, reported an additional rule re- 
stricting all charges upon the contingent fund ex- 
cept for printing, requiring thatthey shall be first 
considered and acted upon by the Committes of 
Accounts. E- 
Tne adoplion of the rule was advocated by, 
Mr. Kaufman and opposed by Mr. Ashmun, who 
stated that the House would thereby be under 
the control of one member. 

„And a motion being made to lay the rule 


/ Crop ar pie ee agreed to, ayes 88, hays 


ward journey of these Indians, when they are ia- , 


Mr. Dodge, (in his seat.) They were ignorant 


and Felch, the amendment was agreed lo, 


of the war of 1812.—Mr. ` 
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Department ef the Interior. The motion of Mr. 
Vinton to reconsider the vote on the engrossment 
of the bill for the creation of this Department, 
was, on motion of Mr. Stephens laid on the table 
—ayes 103, nays 79. | 

Report of the Commissioner of Patents.—The 
annual report of the Commissioner was received, 
and ordered to be laid on the table and printed. 

Five Minutes rule.— Mr. Smith, of Conn., from 
the Committee on Rules, reported a resolution 
suspending from and after the 27th inst., the ao- 
tion of so much of the 34th rule as allows a 
member, after debate is closed by order of the 
House, five minutes to explain any amendment 
he may offer, and demanded the previous ques- 
tion, —pending which the resolution was ordered 
to lie on the table—ayes 105 nays 76. 

Previous Question.—Mr. Smith, of Conn., from 
the same Committee, also reported an amend- 
ment to the 24th rule providing that it shall not 
be ia order to move the previous question on the 
same day as offered; for which Mr. Jenkins of- 
fered as a substitute, that it shall be in order to 
move the previous question when offered, and if 
sustained, the resolution shall lie over until~the 
next day. when it shall have preference and be 
disposed of by reference or otherwise. 

And pending the question thereon, on motion 
of Mr Vinton, the House proceeded to the can- 
sideration of the business on the Speaker’s ta- 
ble, —when the resolution from the Senate to 
appoint a joint committee. to wait upon the 
‘resident and Vice President elect, and notify 
tbem of their election to said offices was con- 
curred in. oe | 

Steam Packet Company.—The Senate bill to 
incorporate the Washington, Alexandria and 
Georgetown Steam Packet Company was taken 
up, and passed. T ; 

Board to setile claims.—The bill to provide for 
tho seltiement of claims against the United 

States, was read the third time, and negalived 
on ils passage by a vole of 85 yeas to 98 nays. 

Department of the Interior.— This bill was read 
the third time, and passed by a vote of 112 yeas 
to 78 nays. l 

The title of- the bill was then amended so as 
to read An act to establisk the Home Department, 
and lo provide for the Treasury Department an as- 
sistant Secrelary of the Treasury end a Commissioner 
of the Customs.” 


Friday, February 16, 1849. 

In Senate.—Honor to the dead.—Mr. Under. 
wood introduced a joint resolution authorising 
the purchase under tue direction of the President 
of the United States, of a suitable burying ground 
near the oity of Mexico, for the interment of 
those officers and soldiers who have died in Mexi- 
co, and of thase Americans.who may hereafter 
die there, appropriating $10,000 for that abject. 
Lies over. one 

Civil and Diplomatic Bill. —On motion of Mr. 
Atherton, the Senate resumed the consideration 
of tue Civil and Diplomatic Appropriation bill. 
Several further amendments were proposed and 
adopted. Among these was one appropriating 
512,000 for the purchase of a new custom house 
at Norfolk; and another appropriating 320, 000 
to clear vut the canal, near ine public grounds, 


Mr. Walker sent to the Secretary's table an 
amendment which he proposed to offer, at the 
‘proper time, to extend the revenue laws over 
Calliornia and New Mexico; which was ordered 
to be printed, and then the Senate adjourued. 


House or Representatives.—Previous . Ques- 
tion — Ihe resolution of Mr. Smith, trom the 
Commiuee on Rules, reported yesterday, was 
taken up, and opposed by Me. JWentwerth as a 
portlical manœuvre, by which the next House 
sight shun responsibility in pertain matters. ‘I'he 
resolution was la. d on the table. 

_ Lhe Mexican Treaty. —On motion, the House 
went into Couimittee, and took up the bill * to 
provide lor carrying into execution, in part, the 
twelth article of the treaty with Mexico, conclu- 
ded at Guadalupe Hidalgo.” 

-~ [The bill appropriates, for payment of the in- 
staiment and interest which will fall due, under 
said urticle, on the thirtieth day of May, in the 
year of dur Lord eighteen hundred and forty- 
nine, the sum of three millions seven huodred 
and twenty thousand dollars. For payment of 
the instalment and interest which will fall due, 
uuder said article, on the thirtieth day of May, in 


the sum of three millions five hundred and forty 
thousand dollars.) 


pre vent its introduction. 


its effects upon political parties in the United 
States since the organization of the Federal Go. 
veroament. He expressed the conviction that the 


extending the institution of slavery had been 
taken into the hands of the people themselves, 
who would not extend it the sixteenth part of a 
hair's breadth, though not disposed to interfere 
With existence in the States where it is guarau- 
tied by the Constitution. He took occasion to 
pay a handsome compliment to Mr. Hilliard’s re- 
cent expression of liberal feeling towards the 
North, and said it was fully reciprocated -on his 
part. He proceeded to contrast the state of 
things at the North with those existing at the 
South. At the North the condition of all was 
that of labor. Children there were uniformly 
(rained up in habits of industry, and early taught 
to purchase with the tol of their own bands 
whatever they might deem requisite for a com- 
fortable and honorable subsistence. At the 
South the case was far otherwise. 
son entered into a history of the colonization of 
the country, the revolution and the slavery ques- 
tion. He said there was no slavery perpetuated 
in the Convention which framed the Constitution, 
and quoted Jefferson and others in proof of the 
assertion. ` . 

Mr. Bedinger replied to Mr. Vinton, in vindi- 
cation of the institutions of the South. He 
contended that the South had-expended their 
blood and treasure as Ireely in the acquisition of 
the new territories as had the North, and had 
Just as good right to. go there with the proper- 
ty inherited from their fathers, as had the peo- 
ple of the North. He aleo reviewed the speeches 


of several other gentlemen, and the course of the. 


House at the present session in regard to the 

question of slarerx. . 
When. Mr. Bedinger had concluded, Mr. Buck- 

ner obtained the floor, und the House sdjourned. 


Saturday, February 17, 1849. 


In Sznwats.— Home Depariment.— The bill from 
the Ilouse for the estabiishment*of the Home 
Department, was read twice, and referred to 
the Committee on Finance. l 

Cemetery in Mexico.—Mr. Underwood's resolu- 
tions relative to a burial ground in Mexico for 
the American soldiers killed there, was taken up 
and referred to the Committee on Foreign Rela- 
lions. 

Isthmus of Tehuantepec Noule.— Mr. Foote pre- 


‘sented the memorial of Jesse E Dow and others 
relative to making the road across the Isthmus of 


Tehuantepec ; ordered to be printed. 
Coast Survey.—The Vice President presented a 
communication from the Superintendent of the 
Coast Survey, containing the information called 
for concerning the survey of the Florida coast. 
Ordered to be printed. | 


Emigrant Paupers.—On motion of Mr. Webster, 
the resolution, sume days since introduced, insti- 
tuting an inquiry into the expediency of requir- 
ing security from emigrants arriving ia this coun- 
try that they will not become paupers, was taken 


Mr. W. said that Congress only possessed the 
ower lo muke such an arrangement uniform. 
t was important that it should be uniform, among 

the interior as well as maritime States. Allens, 
on arriving here, did not remain in the Ailantic 
cities, but emigrated to the interior—to*the great 
west. The number of alien paupets in Ciueig- 
nati, it appeared, was nearly as great as the 
number in Baltimore. He proposed an aménd- 
ment to the resolution—to print the opinions of 
the Judges in thelate Alien Passenger case be- 
lore the Supreme Court; which was agreed to, 
and the Resolution was then adopted. 

Mr. Breese reported a bill to provide for the 
purchase of a site for a Marine Hospital at Rock 
Island, Iowa. 

Mail Roule from St. Louis to the Paciſic.— Mr. 


Rusk, from the Military Committee, to which had 


deen referred the memorial iu reference to the 
establishment of a majl route from St. Louis to the 
Pacific, reported a bill in conformity therewith. 

California and New Mexico.—Mr. Douglass gave 
notice that he should press the consideration of 


Mr. Starkweather of New York then rose and 
addressed the commiltee, dwelling particularly 
upon the question of slavery in (he new territo- 
ries, and contending that Congress has power to 


Mr. Wilson, of New Hampshire, followed in 
Opposition to slavery, wilh a history of its intro- 
duction into, and progréss in this Country, and of 


time bad gone by when the slave power shall ex- 
ercise contro! in Congress—that the question of 


Mr. Wil. 


the California and New Mexico bills, on Monday, 
or immediately after the General Appropriation 
Bill had been disposed of. 

Mr. Borland introduced the bill further to pro- 
vide forthe widows and orphans of officers and 
soldiers of the war with Mexico. 


Railroad through Teras to the Paeiſic.— Mr · 
Houston introduced à bill to authorize the Red 
River Railruad Company, to construct and ex- 


tend a railroad to the Coast of the Pacific. a 


Civil and Diplomatic Bill.— The Senate resumed 
the censideration of the bill, when Mr. Benton 


offered an amendinent striking out the appropria- 


tion of $186,000 for the coast survey, and insert- 
tog 30,000; also, directing that the survey be 
made herealter exclusively by the navy, under 
the direction of the President, and advocated the. 
necessity of modifying the present system of 
coaal survey, which had been carried far beyond 
the object conlemplated by the laws first passed 
on the subject, and urged the propriety of re- 
stricting it to proper limits. . 
He was followed by Mr Pearee; and when (he 
latter had concluded, the Senate adjourned. 


Hover ov Represewtarives—Chippewa In- 
dians.—Mr. Bingham reported, without amend- 
ment, the Joint Resolution from the Senate, to 
pay the Chippewas now in Wasbington, $6,000, 
for their expenses here and home again. | 

The Mexican Trealy.— The consideration of the 
bill, to provide for carrying into effect part of the 
Awelfth article of the treaty with Mexico, was 
resumed. Da 

Mr. Buckner, of Kentucky, then rose and ad- 
dressed the committees on the slavery question 
and: the Mexican War in general, dwelling par- 
ticularly upon the territorial view of the subject, 
and advocating conservative doctrines. Ile con- 
tended that slavery would never go to California 
—that Congress had power and ought lo exercise 
it to keep slavery out of the new territories. 

Mr. Stephens followed on the “ Protocol,” de- 
nying the right of the President and Senate to 
make apy such (realy looking to an appropria- 
tion by the House to carry into effect its: provi- 
sions; contending further that the article of the 
amended treaty is in conflict with the explana- 
tions of the Protocol, and declaring that he would 
not vote for the appropriation until the questions 
growing out of the war with Mexico were salise 
factgrily adjusted. He alluded to conversations 
had by a gentleman from Pennsylvania Mr. 
Wilmot—when the 53,000, 000 bill was fifst he- 
fore Congress, in reference to the Wilmot proviso, 
at which it bad been stated by the President that 
he was not io favor of extending the rea of sla- 
very. And he then proceeded to argue that the 
President had cheated. his friends and the people 


‘Ubroughout his administration, and he believed 


that he had intended also to cheat the people of » 
the South. 

He denounced the whole course of the present 
admivistration as outrageous aud unconstiiution- 
al, and not a whit better than that of a brigand 
or a Charles II., to whose history he refecred. 
He pictuced our prospects and happiness—the 
Oregon question settled and Texas annexed— 
no territory to contend about any longer—our 
eareer of glory might have been onward and up- 
ward. Nothing but the foul spirit of the infer- 
nal regions could have stirred up the dark cata- 
logue of usurpations and aggressions which fole 
lowed the act of the Executive. He referred 
to the talk about expunging from the journal the 
declaration that the Executive -unconstilutionally 
brought on the war. io his view, it would bea 
long lime befure that solemn truth would be ex- 
punged. i 

Mr. Lahm of Ohio followed, and surveyed the 
Noribero side of the question of slavery. He 
quoted several British precedents and legal deci- 
sions, and controverted the assumption that slaves 
are properiy. 5 

Mr. Wilmot made a statement in reference to 
a part of Mr. Stephen’s remarks, which he had 
not heard; not having been then in the ball, 

During the second session of the preceding 
Congress, I had a conversation with the President 
upon the subject of the proviso which l had of- 
fered al the previous session, in connection with 
an appropriation which he desired should be 
made to enable him to conclude a peace with 
Mexico. It was previous to the introduction of 
the three million bill, but in anticipation of such 
a measure, which he was extremely anxious 
should pass. The President either sent for me, 
or 1 had called upon him, and he expressed a de- 
aire that 1 should call again, naming the tine, 
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when he could have an opportunity of convers- | and Virginia. He remarked that though coming | Mr. Schenck said that the President had ap- 
ing with me without interruption. 1 called ini from a Stale which at the recent Presidential | pointed the Commissioner, and fixed his salary, 
pursuance of bis request it was in the evening. election had been considered the banner State | without the authority of law, which he proceed- 
The President said that the proviso was giving | among those which had voted for General Tay- ed to show from the messages of the President 
him great trouble and embarrassment, and if in- Jor, these resolutions had been passed by the | himself, in regard fo this treaty, and from the 
sisted upon as an amendment to an appropriation | unanimous vote of both Houses, and had received | plain and express provisions of the Constitution. 
bill, would present a serious obstacle in the way | the sanction of the Esecutive. The people of| The amendment was ruled out of order. 

of consummating a peace. He said that be had Florida would unite, body and soul, with Vir-| Amendments by Mr. Ashmun, and Mr. More- 
po doubt oF his ability to negotiate en early peace, | ginia and South Carolina in resisting aggression | head were also ruled to be out of order. 

and named a day not distant, within which he | and defending their rights. Nr. Schenck then proposed-a substitute for the 
could bring about such a result, provided he Mr. Westcolt- also stated, at length, his views | whole bill, providing for a surrender of.the ter- 
could obtain from Congress the necessary money | on the subject, and said that the declarations of | ritories acquired by the treaty back to Mexico, 
appropriation, unrestricted and unclogged with | these res piutions that „ as friends of the Union, | and a release of the claim of twelve millions of 
any conditions. I presumed to question the efi- | the people of Florida view with alarm gels dollars stipulated to be paid to the Mexican Re- 
cacy of such an appropriation in bringing about | which have already weakened the bonds of the | public, and providing that in consideratiun of the 
so desirable a result; and expressed my appre- | Union, and if persisted in will inevitably result | three millions of money already paid, the Re- 
hension, that an appropriation of the character | in a dissolution of the Union,” express the true | public of Mexico shall release to the United 
he desired, would excile the jealousy of the Mex: | feelings of all parties in that State. And their | States so much of the territory of Upper Cali- 
ican people, and’ cause them to distrust tbe in- predictions would be verified, if the voice of| fornia as embraces the Bay of San Fiancisoo, and 
tegrity of their own rulers. He answered me | insult was not hushed and the hand of aggression | the branches and navigable waters thereof. 

very properly, by saying that he was much better | stayed. A dissolution of the Union would other- Which was decided to be out of order. The 
informed as to the state of sflairs in Mexico than | wise be the inevitable result, for they considered | decision of the Chair was reversed; efter some 
J possibly could be; spoke of having confidential | dissolution preferable to submission to these in- discussion, tbe amendment was adopted, and the 
agents in Mexico, who kept him fully informed | tended aggressions upon the rights of the South. | committee rose. 

as to the movements and temper of the Govern-| The resolutions were laid on the table and or-| The question then was put on the House agree- 
ment there. I assured the President that F had | dered to be printed. ing with the report of the Committee (being the 
no wish to embarrass his Administration in any| On motion of Mr. Atherton, the Senate then | amendment of Mr. Schenck) and it was rejected 
respect, much less in a matter 20 important a8 | resumed the consideration of the Civil and Di- | —oyes 10, nays 194. 

the making of an early peace; that so far as Í| plomatic Appropriation Bill, the question being The bill was then read the third time and 
_was concerned, 1 would be just as well satisfied on Mr. Benlon's amendment appropriating $30,- | paseed,—eyes 188, nays 8. 

with the expression of Congress in any other 000 for the continuation of the Coast Survey, and | Illinois Resolutions —Mr. Lincoln presented cer- 
form, as with the proviso; that all I desired was, | providing that after 30th June next this survey | tain joint resolutions of the Legislature of illi- 
to obtain the expression of Congress, in an au- -shalt be conducted exclusively by the Navy De- 
thoritative and legislative form, to the effect that | partment, under the direction of the President of 
slavery should furever be excluded from all ter- | the United States. i 

ritory that we might acquire from Mexico; and) Mr. Atherton opposed the amendment, on the 
1 doubted not that such was the feeling of others | ground that ıt does not belong legitimately to an 
who had favored the movement. 1 suggested, in | appropriation bill, but should be provided for ina 
the course of the conversation, he introduction | separate bill, if it was desirable to accomplish 
of a joint resolution declaring this principle, and | at all the object contemplated. He proceeded 
ssid that 1 should be satistied with it in that) at length to reply to the remarks of Mr. Benton, 
form. made on Saturday. The debate was further 
continued by Messrs. Jefferson Davis, Benton, 
Pearce and Bradbwy. Mr. Benton withdrew his 
amendment, and accepted a substitute offered by 


ses; in favor of a uniform rate of letter postage 
of five cents ; for the improvement of the Wes- 
tern lakes and rivere, and in relation to pre- 

emption on lands granted for improvement pur- 
oses. 

$ Which were laid on the table and ordered to be 

printed, 


Tuesday, February 20, 1849. 

In Sxrarz.— Gold Coinage, Treaty with Mezi- 
co, and widows and orphans.—House bills in re- 
ference to these subjects were read first and se- 
cond times, and the first referred to Committee 
on Finance. The bill providing for the payment 
of money under the 12th article of the Mexican 
treaty, was considered, read the third time, aud 
passed. Aud the bill requiring that the heads of 
bureaus and officers at Washington, in the exami- 
nation of claims, shall give preference to (hose be- 
longing to widows and orphans, having been con- 
side red the question was on its final passage; 
when, objectious being made, the bill lies over. 


Electro-Magnetic Power. — Mr Benton presen- 
ted a memorial from Dr. Page, asking aid from 
Congress in his recently discovered mode of ap- 
plication of the electro-magnetic power in me- 
chanical operations. . 

Which was read. Mr. Benton then offered a re- 
solution for the . of a committee of 
seven by the Vice President to examine into the 


application of this power lo purposes of naviga- 
lion aud commerce. 


Appropriation bdills.—The bills making appro- 
priations fot fortifications, and for the naval sere 
vice, for the year ending June 30, 1850, were 
reported from tbe Committee on Finance, the 
first without an amenduent, the latter with 
amendments. i 

Smithsonian Insittute.—The annual report of 
the Regents of this institution was received, aud 
1000 copies ordered to be printed. 


Washington and Alexandria Steam Packet Com- 
pany.— Ihe amendment of the House of Repre- 
sentatives to this bill was concurred in. 


Civil and Diplomatic bill.— The consideration 
of the bill being resumed, and the question being 
on the amendment of Mr. Walker proposed yes- 
lerdsy, Mr. W. desired to amend his awendment 
so as to read as follows: ö 

Section 1. Be it enacted, &c., That the Con- 
stitution oi the United States, and all and singu- 


‘I'he President then said, Mr. Wilmot bring 
it forward—it will not be unpopular in Missis- 
sippi.” He (Mr. W.) was surprised, at the 
time, that he referred to Mississippi, but made | Mr. Hamlin, making it discretionary witt: the 
no reference to Tennessee, his own State. And, President to employ officers of the army and 
wiih much earnestness of manner, he (the Presi-| navy. This amendment, however, was finally 


dent) further stated that he * did not wish to see | rejected, and then the Senate adjourned. 
slavery extended bey ond its present limits.“ He 


(Mr. W.) had informed a gentleman of South 
Catolins, (Mr. Woodward,) at the time, of this 
conversation, and he had also so informed the 
gentleman ſrom Georgia (Mr. Stephens) near the 
close of the last session. But he had objected 
to any use being made of it in the House, be- 
cause he did not wish to place himself in the 
position of a retailer of conversations. He did 
not regret, however, that it had now been aliuded 
tu by the gentleman from Georgia. Before God, 
he re-affirmed the siutement which he had made 
10 be the substance of the conversation. 

Mr. McClelland next addressed the Committee 
on ine general question of slavery and slavery in 
the new territories. He bad o, posed the com- 
promise vill of last session, because he was gal- 
isfied that the question could not be decided by 
the Supreme Court before it wouid be dec.dyd 
by the peuple of the territories themselves. „ 
was now declared that the President would veto 
any bill containing the Wilmot Proviso; and 11 
so, he (Mr. McC.) was for * masterly, inactivity” 
lor no action whatever at the present session. 

Mr. Thompson, ol Kentucky, uext obtained the 
floor, and bis remarks, like those who preceded 
him, were chiefly directed to an examination of 
the slavery question. He was opposed, to the 
Wilmot Proviso, and, generally, sustained the 
doctrines uf the South. 

Tue debate was further continued by Messrs. 
Jenkins, Rockwell, Ficklin, Crisfield, Giddings, 
Newell and Bridges, unul the adjournment. =~ 


Monday, February 19, 1849. 


In Szwatre.—Mr. King presented the memo- 
rial of certain citizens, proposing to carry the 
mails and military stores of the United Siates 
across the Isth:inus of Panama, for a sum not ex- 
ceeding $12,000 per annum. ‘The petitien was 
referred to the Committee on Misitary Affairs. 
Mr. Hale introduced a resolution instructing 
the Committee of Commerce to inquire and re- 
port whether any alterations are necessary iu 
revenue Jaws, to render them applicable to our 
possessions on the Pacific Coast. 


House or Representatives.—A resolution, 
making the. bill to establish territorial govern- 
ments in California and New Mexico, the spe- 
cial order, after the Mexican Treaty Bill, was 
passed. The Post Office Appropriation Bill was 
excepted from the order of the resolution. 

The bill from the Senate for the payment of 
$6,000 to the delegation of Chippewa Indians, 
now at Washington, was read the third time, 
and passed. 


Widows and Orphans.—A bill was offered by 
Mr. Kaufman requm ing (he heads of bureaus and 
other officers at Washington, in examining and 
deciding upon claims, to give preference io those 
preferred by widows aud orphans, or their au- 
thorized agents. Which was read three times, 
and passed. - 

Smithsonian Instiulion.—The report of the 
Board of Regents of this Institution, showing the 
operations, expenditures, and condition of thal 
institution to the present time was presented, 
laid on the table, and ordered to be printed. 

The Mexican Treaty.—The consideration of the 
bill mak ing indemnity under the late treaty with 
Mexico, was resumed tn Committee. 

Mr. Donnell, of North Carolina, addressed the 
Committee on the constitutional bearings of the 
territorial question, and took ground against the 
views recently expressed by the member (rum 
Virginia (Mr. Preston). : 

Mr. Grinnell moved to amend the bill so as to 
stipulate that the money be paid to Mexico, ac- 
cording to the letter uf the treaty, without re- 
gard tu the protocol. 

Mr. Vinton availed himself of the privilege to 
which he was eulitied to close the debate, and 
proceeded to defend the bill in an able manner, 
and to oppose the amendment of Mr. Grinnell. 
He considered it unnecessary, and thought n 
might Jay the foundation for Mexico to come in 
for another claim. ; 
The question on Mr. Grinnell’s amendment 
wes then t. ken, and negatived. 
Mr. Schenck offered an amendment, to provice, 
that no part of any appropriation, now or bere- 
Slavery Resolulions.—Mr. Yulee presented the | alier, shall be paid tor salaries of Commissioners 
resuluiiuns of the Florida Legislature (see page or other officers on the Mexican boundary, until 
94) in reference to slavery—similar in character | the appointment of these olficera is provided for 
lo those of the Legislatures of South Carolina by law. 


registering, recording, enrolling, or licensing 
ships or vessels, and the entrance and clearancs 
thereof, and the foreign and coasting trade aad 
fisheries, and all the acts respecting the imposing 
and collecting duties on imports, end the acts re- 
specting trade and intercourse with the Indiaa 
tribes, and all acts respecting the public lancs, 
or the survey or sale thereof, and all and singu- 
lar ihe other acts of Congress, of a public aud 
general character, and the provisions whereof 
are suitable and proper to be applied to the terri- 
tories acquired from Mexico, by the treaty of 2d 
of February; 1848, be and the same are hereby, 


* 


nois, asking a grant of lands for railroad purpo- ` 


lar the several acts of Congress, respecting the , 
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extended over, and given full force and effect, in 
snid territories; and that the President of the 
United States be, and hereby is, authorized to 


prescribe and establish, and from time to time. 


modify or chenge, all such rules and regulations, 
(in conformity with the Constitution of the Uni- 
ted States,) and which may be necessary to the 
enforcement of said laws, in said territories, 
and for the preservation of order and tranquillity, 
and for the establishment of justice therein; and 
to prescribe and establish, temporarily, in said 
territories, such divisions, districts, ports, and 
offices, and appoint and commission such execu- 
tive, judicial, civil, and ministerial officers, as 
may be necessary to the purposes of this act, for 
such term os terms as he may prescribe, whose 
authority shall continue until otherwise. provided 
by Congress; said officers to receive such com- 
pensation as the President may prescribe, not 
exceeding double the compensation heretofore 
paid to similer officers of the United States, or 
its territories, for like services; and to defray 
the expenses accruing under this act, the sum of 
two hundred thousand dollars is hereby appro- 
priated.“ 
Mr. Bell said that he concurred in the motion, 
but be thought it failed to cover the question as 
fully as he could desire. He proposed, there 
fore, to etrike out such portions of the amend- 
ment, as were in conflict with a substitute he 
had drawn up for the uceasion, and one which, 
he trusted, wouldjmeet the approbation of all who 
desired to see our territories provided for before 
the close of the session. This substilute sim- 
ply provides for the admission of California, 
Oregon, and New Mexico, into the Union as 
States, or as a consolidated State, until such 
thine as by local legislative action, it is divided 


into separate commonwealihs, meanwhile au- 53 


thorizing the erection of two judicial districts, 
Eastern and Western—the former.to include 
New Mexico and California, and the latter tó 
include the boundaries of Oregon. The local 
Officers are to be appointed by the President, 
who shall use discrimination in their numbers 
and salaries. l l 
Mir. Bell continued to address the Senate until 
the bour of adjournment, `~ ; 


Hovuss or Rerresenratives.—Me. Hilliard 
-intcoduced a resolution culling on the President 
. for a list of the Consuls of the United States, and 
statistical information, in regard to the tonnage, 
&c., of the ports, at which they severally reside. 
Gold Coinage.— Mr. McKay reported, from the 
Committee on Ways and Means, the bill provia- 
ing for the coinage of gold dollars and double 
eagles, wilh an amendment. The bill as amend- 
ed, provides for the coinage referred to, without 
variation as to character of appearance from the 
present gold coin of the United Sates, except 
that on the reverse of the gold dollar the figure 
of the eagle is to be omitted. 

Mr. J. R. Ingersoll opposed the bill as yoneges- 
sary, and uocalied for dy the wants or wishes of 
the country. The director of the mint, in Phila- 
delphia, was alao decidedly oppdsed to the pro- 
ject, and on a former occasion had written a let- 
- ter to that effect, though he did not know wheth- 

er he had or had not since changed his views. 
He hoped that silver coin would not be abandone 
ed, for these gold dollars, in the use of which we 
would be perpetually subject to inconvenience, 
from the size of the coin, and the liability to loss 
aod mistakes. The project had been jong before 
ine country, and had been universally condemned. 
The coinage of double cugies, he considered per- 
_fectly useless and unnecessary. = 


Mr. Hudson, as a member of the Committee of 
Ways and Means, had opposed the plan then, 
aud was opposed tuit now. The directors of the 
mint had said that there would be no atility in 
such a coinage, and that it was not desired. 
There were many serious objections to the dollar 
gold coin. The halſ- dime was of nearly the same 
size and appearance. The committee had been 
furnished with specimens of the proposed gold 
doller, and also with specimens which were spu- 
rious, to show the difficulty of distinguishing be- 
tween the two. And though the committee had 
thus been put upon their guard, it was almost im- 
possible, from the difference of weight to detect 
the spurious from the genuine. 

Mc. Nicoll supported the bill, and said that it 
would be quite as easy to distinguish between the 
genuine aud the spurious dollar here provided for, 
+ a8 it would be to distinguish between the genuine 
and spurious paper. He moved the previous 
question, which was sustained, and the amend- 


ment agreed to. The bill, as amended, was then 
read the third time and passed. 

Mileage of Members.— Mr. Mc Kay, from the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means, also reported back the 
bill to regulate the mileage of members. li pro- 
vides, lst. Thatthe distance shall be computed by 
the shoriest continuous mail route. 2d Thatno 
constructive mileage shail be allowed for extra 
sessions, &c. 3d. That deduction shall be made 


for absence without leave, unless from sickness. 


4th, makes restrictions in regard to books; and 
Sth, requires the mileage of officers of the army, 
&c. also, to be calculated by the shortest route. 

Mr. McKay was proceeding to address the 
House in favor of the bill; when he was inter- 
rupted by a motion to proceed with the business 
on the Speakers table. ; 

American Archives.—Joint resolution to distri- 
bute copies vf the American Archives to colleges 
and other literary institutions in the several States 
ae Territories, was read a third time and pass- 
6 e 

Resolution of thanks.—Joint resolution of thanks 
to General Taylor, introduced at the last session, 
was laid on the table, having been previeusly 
provided for in another resolution already pass- 
e 


Bill to establish an additional land office in 
Missouri was passed, 

Also, bill to repeal the 5th, 6th and 7th clauses 
of ihe act relating to the shipment and discharge 
of seamen. 

Army Retired List.— Bill to provide for the of- 
ficering of the army, by providing a retired list of 
1 was after debate, laid on the table — 127 
10 33, 

Bill to provide ſor Invalid Pensions in certain 
cases, was after debate, laid on the table—73 to 


Joint resolution to provide a copy of the “ Blue 
Book,” or official register,” to each of the 
State libraries, was passed. 


Wednesday, February 21, 1849. 


In Senats.—American Archives. The joint 
resolution from the House authorising the dis- 
tribution of the American Archives“ to lite- 
rary institutions, and House bill, entitled an act 
for the repeal of the Sth, 6th and 7th sections of 
an act in relation to the shipment and discharge 
of seamen, and (he duty of consuls, were read a 
first and second times, and appropriately refer- 
red. z Py 

Land Offices.—The bill from the House to 
change the -lucation of one of the Land Offices 
in Wasconsin to Minesota, was taken up, and Mr. 
Walker proposed an amendment, creating also an 
additional land office in Wisconsin. The amend- 
meut was sgreed to, and the bill, as amended, 
was then passed. 

House bili to establish an additional Land Of- 
fice in Missouri was passed. 

Civil and Diplomatic Appropriation Biꝛl.— The 
Senate resumed the consideration of this bill, 
the question pending being on the amendment of 
Mr. Bell io the ‘amendment of Mr. Walker, pro- 
viding for the admission of California, and that 
portion of New Mexico, lying west of the Rio 
det Norte, into the Union, as one State, to be 
called * California.” 1 

Mr. Bell, then resumed his remarks in -support 
of the amendment, showing the propriety and 
urgent necessity of organizing a government in 
the new territories without delay. He contended 
thal the creation of a State government, as pro- 
vided for in his amendment, was strictly consti- 
tutional; and proceeded io show tbat such an 
amendment could be properly engrafted on the 
bill which was under consideration. Mr. Bell 
baving concluded. f 

Mr. Berrien of Georgia addressed the Senate, 
denouncing the proposition of the honorable 
Senator from Tennessee. The mode which the 
gentleman had taken to introduce it was a depar- 
ture from all parliamentary precedent, and con- 
trary to every rule of propriety. He replied to 
the arguments generally of the Senator, and took 
exception to some of the positions assumed in re- 
ference to the report of the Judiciary Committee 
on this subject. 

The yeas and nays were ordered and stood as 
follows: yeas 4; nays 39. The votes in the 
affirmative, were Messrs. Bell, Dodge, of lowa, 
Douglass and Downs. 

Ine question then recurred on the amendment 
of Mr. Walker,—pending which, the Senate ad- 
journed. 


Hovez or Representatives — Mr. Collins 
peveented the Resolutions of the New York Lo- 


— 


gislature, relative to the erection of a monument 
to Genera! Nicholas Herkimer. Laid upon the 
table and ordered to be printed. [Congress, in 
1777, authorized the State of New York to erect a 
tonuntent, af an expense nol exceeding 9500. } 

Mileage of Members.—The bill to regulate the 
mileage of members and for other purposes, was 
again taken up, when Mr. Me Kay moved the pre- 
vious question, which was sustained, and the 
question being first taken on the amendment 
of the Committee of Ways and Means, so as 
to make the computation by thg shortest con- 
tinuous mail route, it was agreed to. A motion to 
strike out the section which provides for a deduo- 
tion of pay when members absent themselves 
without leave was rejected,—53 to 113; and the 
bill was then passed, 157 to 16. 

Franking Privilege.—The bill to abolish the 
franking privilege was taken up—the question 
being on its engrussment. - i 

A motion to lay the bill on the table was lost 
by a vote of 81 to 105. Mr. Diron moved an 
amendment, being a substitute for the originat 
bill. Mr. Ashmun moved an amendment thereto 
by the addition of a section, making the rate of 
postage uniform, irrespective of distance, at two 
cents for half an ounce and less, four cents for a 
half to one ounee, eight cents from one to two 
ounces, and four cents lor every additional ounce 
or fraction thereof. All letters not prepaid at 
the time of mailing to be charged double these 
rates of postage. 

Mr. Goggin moved to commit the bill to the 
Committees of the Whole on the State of the 
Union, with instructions to report a bill reducing 
the rates of postage. i 

Mr. Goggin addressed the House at length in 
favor of bis substitute, in explanation of its pro- 
visions, and to show the effect of the ex istiag 
laws on the revenues of the Post Office Depart- 
ment. 

Mr. Cobb followed in reply to a portion of Mir. 
Goggin's remarks, and in opposition to some of 
the features of his-bill. His objections toa re- 
duction were based principally on the objection 
to a copper circulation. If it be ascertained that 
a rate of two and a half cents would yield a suf- 
ficient revenue, and Congress would authorise 
the coining of a silver piece of this value, be 
would support the reduction; but he could not 
favor the reduction below the lowest silver coin 
at present in circulation, until another atili 
emalier silver coin was authorized. ; 

Mr. Palfrey moved 10 amend the instructions 
on the motiou to commit, by instructing ibe Com- 
mittee to report s biil fixing a uniform rate of 
postage, from and alter the frst dey of April 
next, to be prepaid, of two cents for each hulf 
ounce or less, and of two cents for each half 
ounce or fraction less than an half ounce addi- 
tional, abolishing the ſranking privilege from the 
same time, and repealing ail acts inconsistent 
herewith. a 

Mr. Palfrey proceeded to sustain the policy of 
adopting the measure he had proposed. | 

Mr. Venable opposed a discontinuance of the 
privilege accorded to newspapers (o issue their 
publications free of postage to subscribers within 
thirty miles, upon the ground that the city press 
will absorb aod destroy every country newapa- 
per, leaving the whole population to derive their 
current news from the cities, where dense popu- 
lation and corrupting influences originate all the 
destructive heresies in the moral and religious, 
as well ae the political world. Mr. V. also op- 
posed the abolition of the franking privilege, and 
was in favor of tbe gradual reduction of postage. 

The motion to commit with instructions hav- 
ing been withdrawn, the question was on (the 
amendment of Mr. Ashmun to the amendment of 
Mr. Dixon, which was taken and decided in the 
negalive, ayes 61, noes 62. 

And pending the question, on the amendment 
of Mr. Dizon, the House adjourned. 


Speeches in Congress. 


SPEECH OF MR. W. B. PRESTON, OFWA. 
Made in the House of Representatives, at Wasin 
ton, February 7, 1849, on the formation g 99 — 
State out of the Territories of California, gig, 
Mexico. — 10 uote 
The Committee of the Whole House ots tiqsstate 
of the Union having under cousiderativg Abs dill 
making appropriations for certain e e 
ide United States; for the year ade Van Jans, 
1850, (Mr. Morehead, of Kentucky ig biz, 
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Mr. Preston mored to strike out the first sec- 
tion of the bill. He nnderstood, he said, that, 
under the rule of the House, on a bill of this cha- 
yacter, he would be at liberty to express his 
opinions vpon any such topics connected with 
the general welfare of the country, as his taste 
‘or his inclination might suggest to him. For that 
reason he would ask the Clerk to read a paper 
which he held in his hand, as mtroductory to the 
speech which he proposed to make to the House 
on this occasion. 

The Clerk-thereupon read the folowing bill: 


So. I. Be il enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representutives of the United Stats of America in 
Congress assembled, I hat the Congress doth consent 
that a new State may be erected out of and inclu- 
ding all that territory ceded to the United Stutes by 
the treaty of peace, fiiendship, limits, and seulement 
with the Republic of Mexico, concluded 2d Februa- 
ry, 1848, with a republican form of governinent, to 
be adopted by the inhabitants of said territory, as- 
membled by delegates in convention, us hereinafter 
provided for that purpose, in order that the said 
State may be admitted into this Union. 
Sec. 2. And be it further enacted, ‘That the fore- 
“going consent of Congress is given upon the follow - 
ing reservations and conditions : First, That the 
United States hereby unconditionally reserves to the 
- Federal Government ail right of property in the pub- 
lic domain, and other pruperty ceded to the United 
States by the treaty of peace aforesaid, free frum all 
taxes or assessments of any kind by the said State; 
and also, the power of disposing of the same, inclu- 
ding ‘be right of adjusting all claim and title to land 
de r. ved from foreign Governments, in such manner 
as Congress shall prescribe. Second. ‘hat the new 
State shall be formed and ite government adopted 
pi a 5 first day cf October, in the year of our 


Sec. 3. And be it further enacted, That pn the said 
first day of Ociober, 1549, the said new Stute having 
deen thus formed by the name and style of the State 
of Cabfurnia, und with the consent of the people 
thereof, shall be received and admitted intu the 
Union as a new and entire member of the Unite 
States of America. a a 
Src. 4. And be it further enacted, That the acting 


Governor of Caliturnia, eo soon as he shall be pro- 


- vided with a eupy of this act, io the end that the 
people may have an oppurtunity of establishing for 
themnselves a Constitution and repubiican form of 

overninent for said State prior to tle first day ol 

ctober next, shall iuimediately proceed to lay off 

„the country embraced within the limits of the pro- 
posed State, into convenient districts tor the election 
of delegates to a convention for the purpose of form- 

ing a State Conetnution, and shall designate the 
time avd place of holding the election in each dis- 

- Wict, Bppoint the officera to conduct the same, and 
preseribe the mode of making the returna thercof, 

and shali apportion the delegates, fifty in all, among 
the several districis as near as may be, according tu 
the number of legal voters in each; aud he shall 
also.designate the time and place tor the assembling 

Jol said Convention. Every white male inhabnant 

oſ said Territory being an actual resident of the pro- 

posed State, and having attained ige age of twenty- 
one years, shall be enutled to vote at said election. 

Src. 5. And be further enacted, hut the State 
of California, when acmuitted into this Union,.in cun- 

+ .formity with the provisions of this act, shall be enti- 
tled, and continue,to be enutled, until the next gene- 
ral census, to two representauves in the House of 
Representatives of the United States; and in all 
other respects, as fer as they may be applicable, the 
la we of the United Statea shall extend to, and have 
force in, the State of California. 5 

Mr. Preston then proceeded to address the com- 

` mittee as follows : - 

Mr. Chairman: Those who have listened to 

the reading of the bill will unquestionably eon- 
cur with mein the fact, that the propusition 
which ] propose to discuss is one of great gravity 
and of vast interest to this whole nation. Some 

_ two weeks ago | moved to make the Territorial 
Dilis the special order of the day for ‘tuesday 
week last. Other bills, however, had priority 

over them. I began to be apprehensive that | 
might not have the opportunity 1 desired to offer 
the bill just read as a substitute for the Territo- 
riel bills; and 1 felt that it wes proper that l 
should avail myself of this, the first upportunity 

l have bad to present the views 1 entertain on 
this great and momentous question. . 

l suppose I need not offer any apology for ap- 
pearing before this House to-day. J have rarely 
troubled them in the short period during whieb | 
have been honored with a seat here. I have 

listened attentively and patiently to the discus- 
sion of this slave question—a question which 

deeply involves the interest and ſeelings of the 
country which 1 represent, and of the whole 
country which 1 lose. 1 have listened day after 
day, culmly and carefully. 1 bare not in any 
wise attempted to foment or inorease those 


feelings which parties, and sections, and personal 

aspiration and ambition, have thrown around it. 

l have not heretofore, and shall not, upon this 

occasion, go into the consideration of the ques- 
tion which gentlemen have discussed here so 

long, so ably, so patiently, as to the merits or de- 

merits of our peeuliar system in the South, or 
the merits of those principles which gentlemen 

of the North propose tp lead in by Congressional 
legislation here upon us. I shall not go into the 
question as to who have produced the evils, and 
who are responsible for the difficulties which 
surround us: I shall address myself to the re- 
medies which suggest themselves to my mind, 
and for difficulties and dangers acknowledged by 
all. It'has been called the great question of the 
age: Iwill attempt to try it by the great prin- 
ciple of the age. Having taken my stand de- 
liberately and determinedly on this question, on 
this day and this hour, f stake myself upon the 
principles of this bill. I stake myself upon the 
principle which | propose now to-explain and il- 
lustrate ; and ] hope and believe that the good 
men and the calm men and the wise men of all 
parties, will forget the sectiunal and party ques- 
tions which divide them, and come forward 
upon a remedy that commends itself by every 
principle which lies at the foundation of thal 
Government which we have made, or which, 1 
should rather say, our fathers have made for us, 
and that we should apply that very rule to the 
Government of that country which fortune, 
118 and conquest have brought within our eon- 
trol. . l 

I might make another remark. In the great 
calamity, and in the great embarrassment which 
have overclouded the land, I feel what all men 
fee! in adversity and distress—that the very 
emergency, the very exigency which is upon the 
country takes from us the general responsibili- 
ty which attachesto all, and fixes upon each 
and all of us an individual responsibility that 
makes me, humble as I am, feel that 1 have the 
burdens of all. 

The proposition which I offer, I offer as a sub- 
stitute for the territorial bills now on your table. 
Let us for one moment examine the principles 
upon which the territorial bill rests. What, sir, 
is this territorial government, and what the true 
character of thal issue upon which we are divid- 
ing this empire, and producing this great distrac- 
lion in the land? la it one of the original ob- 
jects and ends of this Government to huld and to 
retain territorial dominion? Is it any thing but 
a trust power, which is declared in the Constitu- 
tion, in a single clause which I will not stop to 
read ?—not as the basis upon which we should in 
the hereafter and in the thereafter legislate for 
the creation, for the maintenance, and for the ad- 
vancement of proconsular Territorial govern- 
ments abroad. That is not the Constitution un- 
der which we live. The territorial power con- 
strued either as gentlemen from the North or as 
gentlemen from the South construe it, is but a 
secondary power or trust iu this Government, 
What is the primary trust? What is this power 
which was given lo admit new States? hat is 
this power in the Constitution, in which it is de- 
clared that we shall make such rules and regula- 
tions as are necessary for the government of the 
Territories, made for? Waa it that this House 
should be converted into a municipal legislature? 
Was it that we should spend days, weeks, months, 
and years in legislating upon distant end smail 
territorial questions? strictly’ municipal ques- 
tions? No, sir. The great trust—the great 
5 great reason why that clause in the 

nstitution was introduced was upon this prin- 
ciple, and this alone. Sir, territorial dominion 
was given to us, not that we might place slavery. 
there or freedom there; not that we might go 
into municipal legislation in detail for these pro- 
vinces; but it was that we should rear up there 
sovereign and independent States. That is the 
primary trust In the Constitution. Tle' territo- 
rial trust ie limited in its duration. In the first 
resolution, in relation to the cession of territory 
by the States, under the old Conſederation, be- 
fore we had entered upon the form of Govern- 
ment under which we have so happily lived, in 
that resolution (which 1 have beiore me, but 
which I will not occupy the time of the House 
by reading) it was declared that we shall create 
sovereign States. And we were invited—Vir- 
ginia was invited—to cede her lands io create 
sovereign States—when? As soon—at the very 
moment—at the very first period of time that 
the imperative law of necessity ceased to exist, 
by which. they were kept in territosial subjection. 


Whenever the period had arrived that there was 
a population there large enough in numbers, the 
great primary object of the trust arose instantly, 
and on the spot; and he who keeps these people 
in territorial bondage keeps them in oppression, 
for the first great primary trust is that they shall 
become sovereign States. 

How was it again in the ordinance of 1787? 
In that very ordinance n is declared in terms, 
thet as soon as sixty thousand people are found 
io the Territory, and sooner if possible, they 
shall be admitted as a State. What does all this 
lovk to? Sir, it looks to the great proposition 
that our forefathers intended, at the first moment 
of lime, to bring every citizen in this nation upor 
the broad, elevated American platl@m of popu- 
lar soveteignty, resting with the people and with 
no Government whatsoever. 

Sir, in the treaty of Louisiana, out of whieh 
we have made territories, the phrase there ts, 
that they shall be brought in “ as soon as possi- 
ble’—at the earliest moment of time. In this 
Mexican treaty it is declared, that they abali be 
‘brought in at the discretioa of Congress. Aye— 
but it is a discretion to be exercised upon the 
principle of the trust. It is a judicial discretion 
—it is a legal discretion. It is a discretion in 
accordance with the principles of our Govern- 
ment. It is no arbitrary power—it is no arbi- 
trary discretion which authorizes you to with- 
hold from them that right while you plant sis- 
very there—while you plant a tariff there, or 
while you plant our“ no slavery” doctrines 
there; or, indeed, while you plont any particular 
system of policy there. That is not the princi- 
ple. The principle is, that the trust must be re- 
signed at the first moment of time at which you 
can possibly discharge yourself of it. 

Sir, look for one moment at this question in 
another aspect; and what is it? In any form it 
is but a transient and temporary question. Gen- 
tlemen are arraying themselves against each 
other, declaring that they will have, or will not 
have, Wilmot provisoism. Gentlemen say fre- 
sistance or submission.“ No, sir; no, sir; that is 
not the true issue in this question. The mere 
lapse of time—the mere operation of nature— 
the progress of our population—removes that 
issue, and shows how futile and how erroneous 
itis. That is not the question. The question 
passes from under geatiemen who tske that 
ground. Then what isiti We talk here about 
dissolving this Union—we talk about destroying 
our instsiutions—we talk about abandoning all 
the past, and all the glorious prospects of the ſu- 
ture, because, forsooth, we will squabble over 
the distribution of a trust subject and a trust 
fund. We, the mere trustee, holding it but for 
an hour or a day, quarrel, and destroy all our in- 
stitutions, while there ate the people of Califor- 
nia—the ceslai que trusi—they to whom it be- 
longs—-they who are primarily entitled to it, ask 
and demand of you that you should not quarrel 
over tbe distribution of the trust fund, but that 
you should come up and surrender that trust sub- 
ject itself into the hands of those who are ils 
legitimate owners, that a sovereign State may be 
created out of it. . 

Sir, the bill which I advocate takes other 
grounds. 1 bave shown the demerits of these 
‘ferritortal dills. 1 bave shown that you are 
staking yourselves upon a temporery issue. Í 
have shown that you are staking yourselves upon 
an issue and ppon the division of a fund, aad 
upon the division of a spoil, that does not belong 
to us but for the fulfilment of the primsry object 
of that trust; and the ‘Jay and the hour wheo it 
belonged to us is past, and it belongs to them, for 
they are in condition to assume it lor themselves 
and exercise 1 according to the principles of our 
Government, s 

Again, sir, l offer this bill because, in the first 
clause, it dcclares that the people of California 
shall be at liberty to make a government for 
themselves. Look at the principle there. You 
have as I am iuſormed, one hundred aud filty 
thousand of your citizens there now. You will 
have, before this bill can go into operation, two 
hundred thousand there, which is twice or thrice 
as large a pupulation as most of the States ever 
had when they were admitted into the Union. 1 
ask you, who is there bere wo can stand back 
and refuse the surrender of the trust upon any 
grounds personal, individual, sectional or parti- 
san? I ask you who, sir? None. None ot you 
can; none of you ought. 

The bill which 1 propose, in the first section, 
simply gives the consent of Congress to (he poo- 

ple of Califogaia and New Mexico to create a 
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government for themselves. The bills of the 
committee make governments in these Halls, 


nnd send them io imperial power and strength to 


a reluctant people. The bill which | advocate 
invites the people of Californie, and affords them 
the facilities for the creation of a government 
founded upon their own will. It renounces the 
exercise of your territorial authority and juris- 
diction. It recognizes the great principle of po- 

ular supremacy and popular government. Sir, 
in that it but acknowledges the truth which is 
seen and felt at this moment all over the earth 
the great truth that popular constitutional go- 
vernment is the great self-sustaining machine of 
this age—possessing within itself all the virtue, 
all the strength, all the wiedom necessary for its 
creation, its preservation, its perpetuation. It 
requires no masters to direct its actions. Ii sub- 
mits to no kings and rulers to control its coun- 
cils. It requires no armies to maintain its exist- 
ence. It ie omnipotent here to-day. II will be 
omnipresent in Europe to-morrow. The next 
day it will be omnipresent and omnipotent every- 
where. Who can resist it? lama Virginian, 
and come here representing a community inti- 
mately connected and deeply interested in the 
% peculiar institutions” of the South; but upon 
what do they rest? Shall 1 keep this territorial 
Question here, that, under the exercise of this 
arbitrary and tyrannical power—this power of 
making governments here for a people abroad— 
I may carry my institutions there? Why, if 
there is anything great aod venerable io the 
past, and in the recollections of us Virginians, it 
is that a foreign government not further feom us 


on that shore than our friends in California are 


on the other, ‘could not and ought not, upon 
every principle upon which our.Constitution and 
Government are formed, control and direct our 
legislation. Our siave institution is based upon 
it. It is the right of the people in Virginia and 
Georgia to judge for themselves. Their protec- 
tion and safety is in giving to the people of the 
States, and to the States themselves in their 
sovereiga capacity, control over this subject; 
that there is no power here or anywhere but 
with the people of the States deciding for them- 
selves as to their institutions and form ‘of govern- 
meat. That is the principle upon which 1 place 
this whole question. . 
But agam: the difficulty with gentlemen pe- 
‘Culiarly sensitive upon pututs of honor is, that 
the South, while the President tells us, while the 
Cabinet tells usx—while orators tell us that sla- 
very can never go there—while we hear that and 
believe it—while Virginia is told that the cli- 
mate, soil and position of tbis territory do noi 
ani will not permit us to carry our slaves there, 
we are told that there is some great, abiding, 30- 
lemn question of honor that every Southern 
man, who does not stand up to, is recreant tò 
himself aod forgetful of his ancestors. Now, I. 
yield to no man ou these points. | have yet yielded 
to no man on these points. Let us see how it is. 
The great merit of the bill which I present n. that 
it is a bill under which neither party is victorious, 
aud neither party overcomes. It is no compromise at 
eli, and therelore recommerds itself to me above 
any other proposition that bas as yet been sug: 
gested. lu all. other suggestions or propositions 
which bave been offered ior disposing ot it, there 
is a question of compromise, and the goodness or. 
badness of ibe bargain, the extent of ine demand 
you made on this ove side, the spirit with which 
you stand up to it, and the courage or sagacity 
with which you maintain it, are ail questiuns tu 
be weighed, considered, aud decided. How is it 
in this biil? Heco are a people numbering two 
hundred thousand: asking yop to surrender the 
trust, to give (bew the rights guaranued to them, 
aod for which this acquisitiva of territory was 
made; and 1 ask you, does the point of honor 
forbid your giving it up lo them? 1 do not ask 
my triends of tbe North to surrender anything to 
us, 1 do not, as a Southern man, surrender any- 
thing to them. The spirit of. republicaniam, ine 


apirii ol popular supremacy comes at this fourth 


Watch of the night”. over this tumukuous and 


- tempestuous ocean, walking upon the walers, 


and saying, in the langusge of old, Be of gued 
Cheer: itis J, be not airaid.” II 16 but the spirit 
of the Revolution—it is but the spirit of our in- 
stitutions that eals upon us. 1 shall not resist it. 
It there is dishonor in not resistiag it, 1 submit 
to the impeachment. If there is principle in 
submission to it, 1 claim for it when the bill 
comes up, the votes of ‘ull gentlemen who feel 


~ that it is a privilege and an honor lo bow down to 
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rants and Governments bow down. That is my 
second reason. His no compromise. I prefer it 
above the Missouri Compromise. I am going to 
hold nothing back. Here is my proposition, 
gentlemen of the North and gentlemen of the 
South. I prefer it above the Missouri Compro- 
mise for this reason. Carry the line to the Pa- 
cific. Let it be decided that we have the right 
to the south and you to the north of that line, 
still—the territoris] question being, as in the be- 
ginning I attempted to show, but a limited and 
temporary one—the great solemn question as to 
the prohibition of slavery comes back upon us 
again in the creation of a State. If our citizens 
have gone there under the guarantee of the Mis. 
souri Compromise—if there are more citizens 
for our institutions than against it there, three or 
four or five years hence there is to be a new 
struggle, a new convulsion, new mischief and 
new calamities. Presidential aspirants take hold 


‘of it. Ambitious gentlemen take hold of it. Par- 


tizan presses and leaders take hold of it. J want 
repose, and the bill now offered gives finality to the 
question. I want the question ended. I want it en- 
ded under this great principle that I have so 
feebly attempted to enforce. 

I prefer it again to the compromise bill of last 

year. It is a better measure for the South, and 
a betler measure for the North. Look for one 
moment at that compromise. It proposed to sub- 
mit to the judiciary of the United States this 
question, to be by them decided—whether we 
could, while that government is in a territorial 
condition, carry our slaves there? Suppose they 
decided for the South—suppose they decided for 
the North—what is thé effect of the decision? 
Three or four years—no, not one year—would 
elapse even before the case could be made—be- 
fore the decision could be pronounced by the 
Supreme Court, the people of California would 
come here and say: We want no such decision; 
we are going to form a State government. Your 
law with regard to slavery in the Territory isa 
matter of no importance to us. We are about 
to become sovereign. We have now reached 
that period -when, like men, we can walk; and 
we will not ask your band to sustain-or uphold 
us. We come as Americans; we say we have 
rights; we do not beg them as favors, we de- 
mand them as rights appertaining to us as Ame 
rican citizens. Before the question could be 
settled by the court, the State is admitted as a 
sovereign State. During this period we are ex- 
posed to all the evils which result from the agı- 
tation and disturbance of this most pernicious 
question, bot in these halls and throughout the 
whole land. 
_ What, then, is the great desideratum? J am 
not one of those’ who look most gloomily at the 
results of this slave question. I cannot believe 
there is the danger which many suppose; but I 
know there 1s, nevertheless, great danger. The 
bill which I propose has a merit which no other 
measure possesses. It is not wholly my mea- 
eure; it would be in bad taste for me to speak 
of it in so strong terms of commendation if it 
were. The great principle of introducing these 
territories_as States belongs to others. I have 
only adopted and applied that principle to the 
exigencies of the present period. 

But to go on with the argument: I want finali- 


-ty to this question. Hew can it be attained? 


How can this question be relieved from perpe- 
tual agitation, but by the enactment of a law ae- 
senting to the surrender of this territorial power 
to those to whom it belongs, and taking it from 
us, to whom it does nat belong, except in one 
event—in that necessity alone whjch would com- 
pei us to retain them as territories; and that has 
wholly passed and gone by in these now under 
consideration. , l 

l offer you another reason. I dealin no decla- 
mation. l am attempting to put this question on 
its true, important, fundamental principle. I do 
not depart from it. The bill which f propose 
ditlers from that of the very daunguished—and. 


I take this occasion to say, the very patriote, 


and determined Senator in the other end of this 
Capitol, in this: it proposes to embrace all the 
territory ceded by Mexico to the United States. 
And why? Why is the word * all” inserted in 
the bill? This is the view which I take of this 
subject: In the joint resolutions for the annexa- 
tion of Texas to the United States, among other 
conditions, it was stipulated that“ said State was 
to be furmed subject to the adjustment by this 
Government of all questions of boundary that 
may arise with other Governments.” “By this 


that before which our fathers of old made 1) provision, the power was delegated by the State 


to settle and adjust her boundary with Mexico, 
which at that time was an open and undecided 
question. The United States assumed the trust 
and duty of adjusting that question with foreigh 
nations. The right was a right under the reso- 
lutions of annexation, to settle it for her. Texas 
and the United States both looked to its adjust - 
ment by trealy with Mexico. Both looked to its 
adjustment by negotiation with Mexico. The 
President and Senate, as the treaty-making pow- 
er, was that to which it was submitted and 
through which it was to be effected. They have 
not fulfilled the trust; they have not ‘adjusted 
all questions of boundary which arose with other 
Governments.” They are now unable to do so. 
The agent has, without discharging his functions 
or duty, appropriated to himself all the trust sub- 
ject—all the lands in controversy, and others 
beside. It is all mingled and blended under one 
grant. There is no line of division. What were 
the rights of Texas, or what were the undisputed 
lands of Mexico ceded to the United States, have 
not been settled by negotiation, have not been ad- 
Justed between this Government and other Go- 
vernments. There is no line of division; there 
is no line of separation. And the question now 
is, who is to decide?. The trustee? He who 
claims it for himself, when he was commissioned 
and intrusted to seitle itfor another? He who 
was sent abroad to adjust the title with another, 
acquires the other's title and sets that up for 
himself against the prinċipal and in violation of 
his trust. He who was sent abroad to treat for 
another, comes back with the treaty, conveying 
all to himself. He who assumed as guardian 
and defender, to protect and maintain the rights 
of his ward, and the cause of the feeble, comes 
back in his power and demands the whole: Nay, 
more, sir; comes back and assumes that it is not 
only his, but that he is the sole and supreme 
judge of the question? Did Congress declare, or 
do the joint resolutions declare, that in the failure 
to adjust the question of boundary with Mexico, 
they thereby appropriated the territory in con- 
iroversy to themselves and become the masters 
of the subject? Oh no, sie! We are, all of us, 
too good lawyers to maintain such a proposition. 
We are too just, as men, to insist on such terms. 
Who, then, is to settle this question as to thé 
boundary of Texas? Shall Congress do it? 
Certainly not; she is a party to the controversy. 
The question is one between her and Texas, and 
she cannot decide in her own case. I repeat the 
interrogatory: who, theo, is to settle the quet- 
tion? and how is it to be settled? Sir, the bill I 
have presented provides a mode and manner of 
its settlement, in accordance with the Constitu- 
tion and in accordance with the wishes and rights 
of all. lt declares “that a new Siate may be 
created out of and including all that territory 
ceded to the United States by the treaty of peace, 
friendship, limits and settlement made with the 
Republic of Mexico, concluded the 2d February, 
1848." It does not define, by metes and buunds, 
the lines of divisyon between the new States thus 
crealed and the Beate of Texas. It grants all 
that is ours lo the new State; and the new State 
takes it upon these terms in her grant. And then 
the question arises between Texas and the new 
State proposed to be created as to the frue boun» 
dary between them. Here, then, are two co-ler- 
minous States with a simple question of boune 
dary existing between them: California holding 
all we had to give; Texas holding allshe was 
entitled to as against Mexico, when she created 
us her trustee to adjust ii. The Constitution, on 
its very face, in express terms, bas provided and 
declared that ** the judicial power shall extend 
to controversies between two or more States.” 
And thus the whole question is submitted to the 
Judicial tribunais for ineir decision and their ad- 
Judication. l 
See how beautifully the system works. Be- 
hold how harmoniously and beautifully aod wise- 
ly those who framed it made it to work! These 
agitating questions, upon which we have voted 
and combatted and declaimed, one party affirm: 
ing and the other disaffirming the boundary of 
tbe Rio Grande, upon which we have gone into 
war, and which have entered into our Presiden- 
tial contests, and engrossed all our party feelings 
and exertions, are ali hushed and made silent by 
this bill; and the question is taken from this 
stormy tribunal, and {rom the popular agitations 
of the day, to that which ‘has been provided by 
the Constitution into the lower story of the Cap- 


itol, where judgment will be pronounced, with 


all the justice and all the equity which do not 
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belong to us, and with all (he acquiescence which 
does he long to all American communities, under 
the eolemn decisions of her supreme j idicial tri- 
bunals. This furnishes another reason why I 
have presented and now urge this bill. 

Iwill now proceed a moment with the details 
of this bill. Gentlemen honor me most signally 
with their attention. I suppose it proceeds from 
nothing but the mere fact of my appearing so 
seldum before you. Let us look for one moment 
into the provisions of the bill. It consents to the 
creation of a State by the people of California 
and New Mexico, to take effect hereafter, on a 
day fixed in the bill. I am not going into the 
constitutional question. I have prepared, and 
have before me, a constitutional argument on 
that subject. Ihave not time, under the one- 
hour rule, to present it now. When the biil-is 
brought forward, if the proviso is offered, I shall 
attempt to show that the question of the right of 
prescribing the Wilmot proviso is a very diflerent 
one when applicable to a State, in the creation 
of a government and constitution for herself, 
from the question when applicable to a territo- 
rial government, such as is provided by the bills 
now on your table, in which that proviso is in- 
serted. ö f 

I will merely state the points on which I rest 
the question. 1 have not time to elucidate thein 
by argument. If the bill l advocate should final 
favor with the House; if the Territorial bills 
should be superseded; if investigation and exam- 
ination shall induce gentlemen te come to the 
conclusion, that the condition of our country, 
both here and in California, requires that a State 
government should be created tor the Territories 
that the people there are entitled to such form 
of government—gentiemen of the North may 
insist On inserting this anti-slavery provision into 
this bill, as the condition on which the Territo- 
ries willbe permitted to create a Siate govern- 
ment. 

The clause of the Constitution which guaran- 
ties io every State a republican form of govern- 
ment, does not authorize Congress to interfere in 
the formation of a constitution. To say that we 
have the power to prescribe, is to declare that 
the people snall not create a constitution them- 
selves. The very fact that you prescribe terms 
in its formation, takes from it all its virtues— all 
is power—and subverts every principle on which 
it rests. 

But again: The idea that there is a right in 
this Government to control a State in the torma- 
tien of any clause of its Constitution, assumes 
tbe power that you have a right to alter, to 
amend, or to change that Constitution. I wil pot 
enlarge on this pioposition. I merely announce 
it. l l 

But again :. The idea tbat this guarantee sub- 
jects the constitution-of a State to the.action of 
Congress, is in precise subversion and opposition 
to the principles vn which it was made. That 
was a guarantee lo each State against all the 
States. Ii was a guarantee that the State which 
had a republican form of goverument should not, 
by com:ng into this Union, be under the control 
of other Slates to abrogate or aller the Constitu- 
tron which they themselves have formed. 

My fourth point is that this clause of the Con- 
stitution is not that Congress shall Lave the right 
to enforce this guarantee. The clause does not 
confer a power upon Congress. It simply im- 
poses a duty upon the Siates to make good the 
risbis aod rep.blican forms of government 
created by the people of the States for them- 
selves. 

' But there is another position: Those who made 
this Constitution did no work of supererogation 


or folly. The guarantee operates upon the State 


when admiued, aud requires you to preserve a 
_ republican form of government, and tbat is the 
whole extent of the guarantee. I stated that 
the framers of the Constitution did no work of 
supererugation. They guarantied to Virginia a 
republican form of government. Suppose that 
her constitution was such as at this day, according 
to our ideas, was bad in ils character, and op- 
posed to your views and opinions, have you the 
power to cite us here to try our constitution, and 
sce whether it suits you of the North, or you of 
the West? Why, the power is one which was 
intended for substantial purposes—for real pur- 
poses of sel(-governmeut. Suppose a State was 
admitted witb a constitution prohibiung slavery, 
aud the next day she turned round and repealed 
the provision; where is the power ou earth to 
alter it? 


Will you gentlemen of the South, vote against 
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the passage of this bill? Do you come forward and 
say. we will have a derriturial government nolens 
volens—that slavery shall go there, or this Unian 
shall be severed? Will gentlemen of the North 
say thal this Government shall be dissolved if 


safety. 


sist that the Wilmot proviso shall pass nolens 
volens? Why, your orators demonstrate, day af- 


‘| heavens and the ocean. He throws his rifle on 


demagogue may want it. He who wauis to agi- 


— 


he is with the stronger, is willing to keep the 
question to oppress the weaker—he may defeat 
it, and when it is defeated, it is a defeat by the 
union of the pedagogue and the demagogue, neith- 
er of whom recognizes the principles on which 
the Government is founded. 

Sir, the territory is said to be too large. It is 
said that the population is sparsely, thinly scat- 
tered over it. Let ii be so—what of it? Take 
the State whieh the Senator from Illinois (Mr. 
Douglas) wants; it includes almost all the good 
land in that country. The residue is a barren 
and desolate region, where the population will be 
foreyer sparse. But what if it be? Cannot they, 
under their State government, govern. it as well 
as we? Are we, through all time, to convert this 
hall from a hall of legislation upon grave ques- 
tions, pertaining to the sovereignties of States, 
into one of municipal legislation for distant and 
remote provinces? No, it cannot and it ought not 
to be. i - ö 

Mr. Chairman, in adopting the course of policy 
which I have this day advocated, and in offering 
tbis bill, my opinions have been supposed to be 
adverse to those of the Commonwealth which I 
in part represent. It may be so. If itis, 1 do not 
know it. I say this is a question whieh we are 
bound here to settle before thts Congress adjourns. 
The acquisition of California has already cost us 
much of feeling, of treasure, and of life. But 
frugality, industry and enterprise, may restore 
the lost treasures and replenish our exhausted 
exchequer. New generations will rise up and 
supply the places of those whom battle and dis- 
ease bave removed from among us. But still it 
will coat greatly beyond its value, unless by our 
wisdom and moderation, in these halls, we hold 
(ast to those things which were given us, and 
which still remain to us. It will cost too much, 
though all her high mountains were mountains of 
gold; though her broad ocean may repose on 
reefs of coral, and on heaps of pearl, unless her 
pacific wave shall flow tranquilly, harmoniously, 
calmly to our shore, mn submission and homage to 
that standard of freedom and of union you have 
planted upon it. 

The task is ours to arrest the evil—the duly ts 
upon us io cobtront the danger. The glory will 
be ours if we sre true to ourselves to meet and 
overcome it. Sir, some may suppose thaj there 
is individual hazard and danger in the struggle— . 
that some of us may be lost and overthrown ta 
the conflict. I do not believe it. But let it be; 
it is but the attendant and incident to all actions 
that are ennobling and elevating. Sooner or later, 
it will come to all of us, never on a field more 
worthy of the patriot. Let us attempt it now. 
Let us attempt it io that sentiment more to be 
cherished by the statesman than the soldier.— 


you take it there? Will neither party agree to 
surrender this territorial power? Do you say 
that we do not call fora rally of our friends 
merely in legislative halls; but you call for that 
rally which presents itsself * in battle’s magnifi- 
cently stern array?“ Do you call me to that 
array? Do you ask me to stand there, and stand 
there by my vole, and by my own will resist this 
great principle of constitutional liberty and 
popular supremacy in the State governments? If 
you do, I will not stand with you. The people 
will not stand with vou. Justice is not with you. 
You war-against the fundamental principles upon 
which our Government rests; upon which. our 
insti(utions in the South can alone repose in 


Again: Gentlemen of the North, will you in- 


ler day, there can be no slavery there. A gen- 
tileman the other day demonstrated to his satis- 
faction, thatthe people who were there when 
we took the country do nol desire the institution, 
and he demonstrated further, that those who are 
going there do not desire it. He showed to you— 
and it may be true, I make the passing remark— 
that in this effort, this career to reduce the coun- 
try to our possession, the North had the advan- 
lage over us, that those in favor of-free in- 
slilutions bad the advantage over us, which 
no power could check. Look for a moment 
at Virginia and the Soutb. If a slaveholder 
Wants toemigrate and to take bis slaves with 
him, it is a work of time. His business af- 
fairs must be arranged. He is a man of sub. 
Stance and property, He has to collect the 
last year's hire; he has to collect the proceeds 
of the sale of his farm, and that is not a work of 
amoment. But that is not the case with those 
emigrating there from the North. Many of them 
are bold, intrepid young men, living on the At- 
lantic borders, who take ship and, on the wings 
of the wird or with the velocity of steam, go 
there belore a slaveholder can turn round. Who 
from the West go there? The hardy hunter, 
who has no home except that bounded by the 


his shoulder and, in the spirit of freedom, reaches 
it through boundless forests and trackless prairies. 
lt is his country and his home; and he will ar- 
rive there and sppropriate it while the slave- 
holders are Jingering about Virginia and South 
Caralina, attempting to get rid of-their stock, 
and their lands, and the thousand cares which 
surround us. Why, then, do gentlemen say, we 
will have the Wilmot proviso, nolens volens? Is 
it in the mere consciousness of strength and of 
power? Ils it merely because, in the wantonhess 
of power, you choose, like Perdilus, to despoil 
the lioness of ber young? You cannot do it, you 
will not do it. I offer this remark in no taunt. 1 
say to gentlemen of the North, if you want this 
ihing, leave it toa great principle—leave it to 
natural causes—leave it to the principles upon 
which the Government is formed. fien you 
if you do not, the reproach and responsibility 
will belong to you and attach to you, in this 
wantonness of power, of forcing upon us issues 
which are unnecessary to your ends, and inten- 
ded for our degradation. l beg gentlemen to re- 
member, it would be of all things the greatest fa- 
luity and the greatest folly. Twat strong man of 
old who pulled down the building and perished 
amid its ruins, ™ was blind as well as strong.” 
What is the argumen: with which our northern 
friends meet us? Tbey say New Mexico is not 
prepared for a State government. Why, look at 
1t? In-the beginning, when Kentucky, Tennessee, 
and Vermont were the objecis upon which the 
minds of the framers of the Constitution rested, 
did they think that they needed territorial tute- 
lage? Was it to teach them principles of free- 
dom? No; tbe reason was, that (bey were so 
few in number that they could not constitute a 
government. Tutelage! You, inthe great day 
and tbe great hour of this question—are you to 
stop, like a mere pedagogue, to teach New Mexi- 
co and California the A BC of political liberty, 
while the destruction of an empire and a govern- 
ment might learn you the last lesson of its over- 
throw? Who, then, wants tbis delay? The 


“ Since all must life resign, 

Those sweet rewards which decorate the brave 
»Tis folly to decline, - 

And steal ingiorious to the silent grave.“ 

In the proposition which I have submitted, and 
in the views which I have expressed to-day, 1 
may not, in the opinion of some gentlemen, have 
met the views and opinions of Virginia. I tell 
you, Mr. Chairman, 1 have had my eyes full 
upon her. I have looked and dwelt and thought 
calmly and patiently upon this whole question. 
I have this day devoted myself to what i regard 
as ber true honor, her present safety, her future. 
glory and welfare. 1 have anxiously sought to 
serve her in the brief bour which is allotted me. 
1 believe all her interests are indissolubly con- 
nected with the Constitution and the Union, end 
in their maintenance | feel, humble as 1 am, 1 
do her service. Sir, I may be mistaken, but 1 
cannot be regardless or unmindful of her inte- 
rest; how could 1 be? ‘She was and she isa 
mother to me.“ I owe her a sacrifice if her in- 
terest or honor demands it. And l am only 
worthy of her when | am wholly regardless of 
myself. : 

Ine principles which 1 this day advocate are 
wide aud universal—great principles that belong 
exclusively neither to the North, the South, the 
East, nor West. I ask gentlemen to come for-: 
ward and submit to that controlling principle 
that will settle this question. I ask them to for- 
get their party relations for a moment. I ask 
them to look around this broad empire, and see 
the: feverish, the painful, the unreasonable ex- 
citement thut pervades all classes and all ranks. 
I ask them to witness, the speeches which year 
after year are delivered—the feverish, the mor- 
bid aud sickly cxcilement thal pervades, tuis 
Hall. Recogaise this principle—adopt the.reme- 


~ 


talaa presidential question—who wants a seo. 
tional advantage; he who, because ho believes 


* 


dy embodied in this bill, and it will come over 
this House and over this nation like the sweet 
breath of spring to the chamber of disease— 
healing, strengthening, renovating all of us, 30 
that we shall take up our beds, like the man of 
old, and run the great and glorious republican 
career which lays so full before us. Come up, 
all of you, and settlé this question. There may 
be an extreme party at the North, there may be 
an extreme party at the South. I say to you in 
confidence, (I am no prophet, and pretend to be 
none,) this is the only door through which these 
territories can be safely incorporated into our 
system—the only just, patriotic, and harmonious 
manner in which this question ever can be set- 
ted. You may defer it now; but the men who 
defer it, who put it aside, saying that they are 
not ready now, and that they will attend to it at 
a more convenient season,” will be regarded 
as unwilling guests. There is a great conserva- 
tive party in the country, to be found North and 
South, in every portion of the Union, who see, 
feel, and appreciate the principles on which this 
bill rests, and the propriety and necessity of sus- 
taining them: a broad clear highway is before 
hem; tkey will tread it in security and confi. 
dence. Ido not mean the Whig or the Demo- 
cratic part 
of both. Bat upon it will de ſound that great 
republican national party who can and will 
maintain the Constitution and the Union. There 
are extremes to be found both North and South 
on this question. They who suppose this Union 
can be or will be dissolved on the issue of the 
-Wilmot Proviso, must and will be signally dis - 
appointed. I trust and believe the whole couv- 
try will sustain the principle, and heartily and 
Sincerely submit to the principle of popular aud 
State sovereignty on which the proposed mea- 
sure rests. T pe 
The hammer fell. 


— 


Tue Union.— The following remarks were made 
by Senator Melcalfe of Kentucky, during a debate in 
the U. S. Senale, on the subject of printing the anti- 
slavery resolutions of the-Legislature of New York : 

The debate which we have had to-day upon 
this subject, sir, reminded me of certain ques- 
tions that have been made aod propounded to 
myself. The question has been, — tell us, do tell 
us, Where Kentucky will zo when this Unian is 
dissolved? Will she unite with tbe South, or 
will she unite with the North? Where, ob, 


- where, will Kentucky be found? I confess that 


on this subject 1 have had some difficully ib my 
own mind; but | have settled down fixediy upon 
this conclusion, tbat Kentucky will neither unite 
withthe South nor with the North, as Southern 
and Northern divisions. I bad the honor on @ 
- former occasion, to tell you somewhat of what 
l believe to be the views, the feelings and the 
wishes of Kentucky, as it regards this great 
question. There are, sir, too many ties; the 
ligaments are too strong; were it not for the 
olher numerous lies which band the whole of us 
together. Kentucky, in one sense, will unite, it 
is true with the North, with an indissuluble 
grasp, never, never to be sundered; white on the 
other hand, occupying the central position she 
does, she will unite, with an equal tenacity of 
of grasp, when she can take hold of the band of 
ber Southern brethren. 5 
Mr. President, I rejoice to say, for I concur 
entirely with the Senator from Counecticut upon 
this subject, that this Union was never stronger 
than it is now; the great interests are perhaps 
stronger now (hen they have ever been before ; 
besides, oh, the generation thus instrumental in 
dissolving this Union will occupy the darkest 
page lu the bistory of future generations. | con- 
fess that 1 often regret to heat even an intimation 
of any thing like a dissolution of the Uuion on 
. ~ the floor of the Senate of this country. At a 
lime like this, when the thrones are tottering and 
failiog from beneath the monarchs of the whole 
civilized world—at a moment when they are 
ooking to this confederagy as the bright resplen- 
dent polar stár of human liberty, and the differ- 
ent nations of Europe are endeavoring to shape 
their governments so aa to imitate our own—iel 
il not go forth to Europe, por to any part of the 
civilized race of mankind, that this Union is in 
any danger. In danger? Wherefore in danger? 
Because we will print or we will not print such a 
resolution as that upon your table? d 
But, Mr. President, it is late; and I did noi 
rise to detain you, and but for the fact that 1 hap- 
pened at present to ocoupy_a peculiar position in 


and 


; it may be and will be constituted |. 
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this country, I should not now have uttered a 
word. Disunion! of all the periods in the history 
of this country, this is the last that ought to be 
talked of for such a thing. Why wassuch a thought 
entertained? Let our motto ever be: Union now, 
Union forever. I confess that I have felt 
some apprehension when I saw so much territory 
about to be added to this Union. I thought there 
might be danger then; that we were stretching 
vut our arms too far beyond the proper reach, 
bul when we take iuto consideration that, at the 
very same lime we are doing this thing, the world 
is in such a state of progress, as to her travel 
and transportation, that the most distant bounds 
are thereby brought as it were neor together; 
when we take all these things into consideration, 
we, I think, need not fear the consequences. At 
least, for one, no malier what have been my sen- 
timents, I think I shall represent fairly the condi- 
tion of my State and the feeling of ber people, 
when I say that sie will be found among the last 


- to falter, and among tae first to endeavor to hold 


the Union together, no matter where its limits 
may extend. 


Spirit of the Press. 
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Tax Msricax TReary ann THR ProrocoL :— 
From the National Intelligencer. 

The subject of the Protocol,“ so lately 
bronght to light, in connexion witb the ratifica- 
tion of the Treaty of Mexico, is now so fully be- 


fore both Houses of Congress, tbat we shall, out 


of respect for their mgher and better judgment, 
forbear from anything like an elaborate exami- 
nation of the several important questions which 
it involves, or which are likely to grow out of it, 
confining ourselves to the brief suggestion of a 
lew of the considerations which present them- 
selves most obviously to our mind upon the sub- 
ject. 

: In the first place, the paper which is termed a 
„ Protoco!” is not in fact the thing it is called, to 
which, in its usual sense, it bears no proper af. 
finity. A protocol was, in its earlier -siguifica- 
tion, the original draught of any diplomatic pa- 
per; but, in ils more modern acceptation, is uni- 
versally understood to mean a written memoran- 
dum ol oral discussions between negotiators, pre- 
ceding a treaty, committed to paper for greater 
security of a correct understanding of what has 
passed in them. But when we come to consider 
the character af this so called protocol, we find 
u to be in reality an appendage to the treaty of 
Peace, agreed to between the Plenipotentaries of 
the- two nations, included in the ratification by 
one of those Powers, but, never submitted for 
ratification to the other. : 

That this appendage was understood by the 
Mexican. Goveroment to be the rule of construc: 
tion for the amendmenis made to the. treaty by 
the United. States—that is to say, to be part of 
the contract between the two nations—is not to 
doubted when we look to the terms of the ratifi- 
cation ofthe trealy on its part. For, after re- 
ciling tbe explanations, assented to by our Pien- 
ipotentiaries, of the manner in whith their Go- 
vernment understood the amendments to the 
Treaty made by the Senate, the “ Protocol” 

s. . ; ; 

* And these explanations having been aceepted 
by the Minister of Foreign Affairs vi tue Mexican 
Republic, he declared, in the name of his Go- 
vernment, that, WITH THE UNDERSTANDING CON- 
VEYED BY THEM, the said Government would pro- 
ceed to ralily. the Treaty uf Guadalupe, aa modi- 
fied by the Sc nate and Government of the United 
States which, if it meana anything, is equivalent 
to saying—:* The Government of Mexico raties 
the ‘Ii reaty of Peace ir the amendments of the 
Senate are to be understood precisely as they are 
explained in the Protocol, and not otherwise.“ 

Agait ii to be true, as intimated in the Pre- 
sident’s Message on the subject, that our Com- 
missioners exceeded tbeir powers in consenting 
and, uniing in this appendage to the Treaty be- 
fore the exchange olf ratifications, it dees not in 
the least affect the question as one of good -faith 
between nations. Whatever was the extent of the 
instructions to our Commissioners, or of the au- 
thority confided to them, we find, upon the face 
of the protocol itself, that, upon giving to the 
Minister of Mexico their explanations and con- 
structions of amendments made by the United 
States to the Treaty, they did not hésilate to say 
that they gave them in the name of their Go- 
vernment, and in ſullilment of the commission con- 
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ferred upon them near the Mexican Republic.” 
They had also, as appears in the outset of the 

protocol,when they met M. Rosa in conference 
in their public character, styled themselves 

“ Commissioners with full, powers from the Go- 
vernment to make to the Mexican Republic suit- 

able explanations in regard to (Le amendinents,“ 
&c. With these declarations, under their signa- 

tures and seals, it was not for the Mexican Min- 
ister to question the extent of their authority. 

If, however, these Commissioners did really act 
without or against instructions, there can be no 
mistake, we think, in our impression that it was 
the obvious duty of the President to have imme- 
diately placed the whole matter before the Se- 
nate, instead of withholding and carefully sup- 
pressing all knowledge of it. So far, it may be 
added, from the Mexican Government having 
considered this ‘ Protocol” a matter of secresy, 
we now know that tbe * Protocol“ was jmmedi- 
ately published in the Mexican papers, though 
by unaccountable accident it never found ils way 
to the knowledge ol Congress or of the people of 
this country, until recently, and then io the form 
of a pamphlet, of which a copy is now before 
us, in English and Spanish, printed in Mexico 
two of three months ago, containing the Treaty 
of Peace with the ** Protocol“ at the end of it. 

The Mexican Goveroment understand, as this 
mode of publication shows, that this * Protocol” 
governs the construction of the ‘Treaty. The 
President of the United States, on the other hand, 
has informed Congress that, when be commun: 
cated the Treaty to Congress, and with it“ such 
documents as were deemed material to a FULL UN- 
DERSTANDING of the subject,” he did not commuui- 
cale the Frotucol” occause it was not regard- 
ed [by him] as in any way material!” That this 
was an error of judgment, at least, on tie part 
of the President, is a proposition which, it is pre- 
sumed, no one will aispute. That he did not 
communicate the matter confidentially to the 
Senate was, as we have already expressed our 
opinion, a much graver mistake. He ought not, 
had he doubted the necessity of the Senate’s ac- 
tion on the subject, to have disdained the prece+ 
dent, ina parallel case, sanctioned by an authority 
so hign as thatof Mr. JErrenson, to recite ine 
history of which, for the intormation of our 
readers, was our chief purpose in taking up out 
pen to-day. 


HISTORY OF THE PRECEDENT oF 1801. 


Anterior to the year 1800 the United States 
and France were on the eve of war. Depreda- 
tions the most unjust were made by French 
cruisers, acting by the authority of France, on 
American commerce, which afforded ground for 
well-founded demands for indemnity from 
France; and, on the other hand, France com- 
plained that the Treaty stipulations by which 
privileges were conferred on French erulsers in 
American ports, and a strict alliance, offensive 
and defensive, was formed between France and 
che United States, (the condition for the aid of 
Fraoce in our Revolutionary struggle, ) were vio- 
lated or disregarued. N : 

Mutual iundemoities were therefore claimed by 
both Governments—on the part of France, for 
tbe abrogation or disregard ot the Treaty stipula- 
lions; on the part of the United States, for the 
spoliations committed on their neutral commerce. 

As the only alternative by which war could be 
averted, a second embassy was despatched to 
France by the American Government, consisting 
of Messrs ELLGswonrn, Davie and Murray, the 
former pre-eminent lor legislative services, legal 
attainments, and incorruptible integrity, and his 
associates in the mission kuowa tu and confided - 
in by the entire Union. l 

‘These Ministers were received with due honor 
by the French Government ; negotiators not less 
able and distinguished were appointed on the 
part ol France. But, after a protracted negotia- 
tion, do agreement could be made on the suvject 
of these mutual indemnities, aud the only altere 
native presented, in order to avoid euber un abor- 
tive mission and inevitable war, or to abandon 
the claim to American indewnities altogether, 
was to agree to aa article stipulating— 


„% Tbet the Ministers Plenipotentiary of the 
(wo parties, not being able to agree at present ree - 
specting the Treaty of Alliance of 6th February, 
1778, the Treaty of Amity and Commerce of the 
same date, nor upon the indemnities mutually 
due or claimed, the parties will negotiate on these 
subjects at a convenienttime; aud, unti! they 
may have agreed upon these points, the said trea- 
ties aud convention shall ha ve no operation, and 
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the relations of the two countries stall be regu- 
lated as follows.” 

[To this stipulation were superadded twenty- 
six articles regulating commerce, &c.] 

When this Treaty was submitted to the Ameri- 
can Senate, differences of opinion existed among 
good and able men. But it was agreed to advise 
the ratification of the Treaty with the exception 
of its second article. 

In this amended form it was accordingty rati- 
fied by the President of the United States, and 
forwarded to France. 

Napoleon, then First Consul, upon receiving 
the amended Treaty, superadded to his ratification 
of it, in its amended form, the following. 

“ Provided, [or, as in the French version, “ il be- 
ing well understood, ] that by this retrenchment [the 
expunging of the 2 article] the two parties re- 
nounce the respective pretensions which are the 
object of the second article.* ” l g 

fhe parallel is here so far complete, that, on 
ratifying the Trea:y in its amended form, the ef- 
fect or intention of not entering into the stipula- 
tion of the 2d article was declared by one of the 
parties only—that is to say, by the First Consul 
of France. ` 

But when the Treaty was received by the Ame- 

` rican Executive, what did the Presidentdo? Did 
he venture to proclaim it as the law of the land, 
on his sole authority, with this qualified construc- 
tion by one of the parties attached to it? Not at 
all. Mr. Jefferson knew too well the limits of 
Executive power to assume upon himself even 
the promulgation of the Treaty us ratified. The 
Senate were not then in session. He retained 
the Treaty in his hands until they met, and then 
communicated it the second time to the Senate, 
with the following message : 

December 11, 1801. 
Gentlemen of the Sengle è 4 

* Early in the last month I received the ratifica- 
tion, by the First Consul of France, of the Con- 
vention between the United States and that nation. 
His ratification not being pure and simple, in the 
ordinary form, I have thought it my duty, in or- 
der to avoid all misconception, to ask a sccond 
advice and consent of the Senate before I give it 
the last sanction by proclaiming it the law of the 
land. À THOS. JEFFERSON.” 


This message, with the tresty and ratification, 

were referred to a committee of the Senate. 
_ After seven days’ consideration, the committee 
reported a resolution io favor of the promulga- 
uon of the treaty, wich ins understanding ex- 
pressed by the First Consul. 

The resolution expressing the advice and con- 
sent of the Senate to the treaty, thus amended 
and aval] ae was passed by a vote of 
‘two-thirds of Senate, thereby indicating that 
the meaning expressed by the First Consul, at the 
time of his rat:ficatiou, must be received as part 
and parcel of the treaty : and, by a subsequent reso- 
lution, the Senate,“ returns the same to the Presi- 
dent of the United States for the usual promulga- 
tion ” 

This is a case sa nearly in point, and upon au- 
thority to which, one would suppose, President 
Polk would have been so willing himself to defer, 
that it is surprising that he should not bave ſol- 
lowed it. j 

There are also other cases equally in point, to 
which we may hereafter recur. 

To conclude, for to day. 

the judgment of the country, either upon the 
licy or coastitutionality of the course which 
the President has on this occasion thought fit to 
ursue, it must be adinitted that the faith of the 
Nation has been graveiy compromised in a case in 
which every consideration demanded the strictest. 
observance of it. The effect of the * Protocol” 
upon the Treaty is, moreover, a puzzle to us, if 
it do not prove also a perplexity to our Courts of 
Law. If the Treaty be enforced according to the 
only legal sanction known to our own institutions, 
jt would seem to be in violation of the fash 
plighted to the Mexican Government by the 
Commissioners of the United States. We have 
confidence, however, that, with the sincere de- 
sire for a permanent good understanding that ex- 
isis on the part of both nations, there can be no 
serious difficulty in supplying any existing defect 
in the raufication of the Treaty. 

Kentucky Memsers or Conaress.— From the 
Maysville Eagle: —Kentuckians should feci proud 
of tue patrivtic position taken by their members 
of Congress in the recent Southern Convention. 
While they were respectful and forbearing to the 


Whatever may be, 


North, they were not unmindful of the interests 
of the South, and above ali they were true to 
the Union. 

The country suffers from the evi] machinations 
of two distinct sets of characters, of widely va- 
riant views, but whose busy industry tends to the 
same goal: While there are agitators at the 
North, there are hotspurs at the South. Both 
are equally dangerous—the one from the blind- 
ness of fanaticism, the other from the reckless 
haste of passion. Their minds and hearts seem 
to be incapable of taking the comprehensive com- 
pass of the Union. They merge all duty and 
patriotism in sectional feelmg, ahd prostitute 
their place and power to the unworthy purpose of 
fanning the flames of discord between the differ- 
ent portions of the confederacy. Kentucky is 
happily situated to restrain the folly of the one 
and calm the fury of the other. Her position is 
central. Her interests are identified with all 
sections. Her heart is with the Union. Her 
history since she has been a member of the con- 
federacy, has been that of the peacemaker. Her 
greatest statesman has achieved his noblest tri- 
umphs in quieting the warring elements of dis- 
union. Ever impressed with what seemed to be 
the misston of his State, and rising high above 
party or personal considerations, he has more 
than once, when the sacredness of the Ugion bas 
been threatened with violation, elevated himself 
upon bis lofty pedestal and identified himself and 
his State with the true glory of his country by 
arresting the storm and restoring peace to the 
troubled land. = 

Unfortunately there are now in Congress, those 
who, from their strange, if not criminal infatua- 
tion upon the subject of the wrongs and evils of 
slavery, would violate all the compromises of the 
Constitution and tear down the very temple of 
Liberty itself. At the same time there are those 
from the South who would forget the glories of 
Bunker Hill, the triumphs of Trenton and Sara- 
toga, and in resisting some improper but theoreti- 
cal- encroachments, would dissolve the Union 
which is (be only hope of the country and the 
brightest example for the republics of the worid. 
Such extremes are ever panting for conflict. 
‘They are constantly goading each other to strife 
—the one udvancing an insult or wrong which 
mey provoke the other to retaliation by an out- 
rage of a more serious character, until collistve 
ensues. Such was the occasion of the recent 
Southern caucus. In order to revenge them- 
selves upon sume wild abolitionists and defeat 
their schemes, Calhoun, Fuote and their coadju- 
tors would have pushed matters io such extremes 
as to destroy all harmony between the States and 
hasten the time for the accomplishment of their 
darling scheme, a Seuthern 5 ' 

Thea it was that the members from Kentucky 
both Whig and Democrat, risking the danger of 
misrepresentation and casting to the winda all 
fear, rebuked this Southero juato, and whispered 
in their ears that there were other states in this 
country besides Mississippi and South Carolina, 
that there was a holler name than slavery and 
that was Union. With that as their Shibboleth 
they fought. They disarmed thet Southern Con- 
vention of its terrors; and did more to secure 
from the North a just respect for the Constitu- 
tional fights of the South than all the violence 
which could be concocted by the Nullifiers. We 
are proud of the position which they assumed. 
In taking it they were true to the character and 
past history of the State. They relieved the 
South from the charge of cherishing a2 Trea- 
sonable Junto” as did some of the North in times 
of the Country’s trials. They nobly reflected 
that patriotic sentiment of our honored Governor, 
which should be deeply graven upon every heart: 
“That the dissolution of the Union can never be 
regarded—ought never to be regarded—es a 
remedy, but as the consummation of the greatest evil 
that can befal us.“ Having acted under the 
promptings of such a sentiment in a time of ex- 
citement and temptation, they have given it a 
practical efficacy which will be felt in the future 
history of the country. Hereafter we never ex- 
pect to see in our day a sectional organization 
gotten up, when differences of opinion as to the 
powers and policy of the governmen: are mani- 
tested in the legislation of tue country. Because, 
in the case betore us, the course of dignity and 
safety is demonstrated to be a calm reliance upon 
the Constitution, and the justice and patriotism 
of the whole country. 

Corton Manuractores ix THE Sourn.— From 
the New Orleans Bee: — N. ing affords us more 


satisfaction, than to note the increase of cotton 
mills atthe South. Every State on the Atlan- 
tic, south of the Potomac and including Alabama, 
has not only established factories, but they are 
yearly becoming more and more numerous and 
more extended in their operations. In no one in- 
stance that has come to our knowledge, have 
these establishments failed to be profitable, and 
indeed it is hardly possible they could be other- 
wise, when we reflect on the great advantages 
they possess in having both the raw material and 
the market for the goods at their very doors, 
thus avoiding not only the delay, but also the ex- 
pense for commissions, freight, insurance and 
other charges in firat sending the raw cotton to 
Lowell or Manchester, and afterwards, similar 
charges and expenses, for bringing the maouface 
tured article to New Orleans. 

One bale of cotton manufactured into coarse 
cotton at Lowell, pays for five bales of raw cot- 
ton, and the whole negro population of Louisi- 
ana is clothed in cotton goods under this disad- 
vantageous and costly mode of trade, all the diſ- 
ference of which, would be saved to the State, 
by establishing manufactures within our own bor- 
ders, and would at the same time render us in- 
dependent of others, for our supplies of that na- 
ture. We sincerely hope that the subject will 
be taken up by our wealthy and enterprising ei- 
tizens as we are convinced the result would not 
only be important to the State, but also highly 
profitable to those who may engage in the enter- 
prise. 7 

The following, in reference to the same subject, és 
taken from the New York Dry Goods Reporter: 


We are pleased to see such an interest awa- 
kened at the South and West in regard to manu- 
factures. From an inspection of the valley of 
the Mississippi, last year, we became convinced 
that the day was not far distant when neither the 
Southern nor Western States would be depen- 
dent upon the East for the products of the loom. 
It ie clear to our mind that this portion of the 
new world is destined to be the battle ground on 
which tbe control of the non-producing markets 
of the world is to be decided. Tne Inexhausti- 
ble bituminous coal-beds which run parallel with 
and contiguous to the great father of waters, will 
supply the cheapest motive power in the works, 
while its proximity to and situation above the 


cotton-growing region will always enable them 


to command their staple at all seasons, in smaller 
quantities and at a lower cost for transportation, 

inan any other section even of our own country, 

while they will have for a market, not only abb 
the States which lie contiguous, but they are 
nearer to the markets of all Mexico. If the Ate 
lantic and Pacific railroad is ever made, it will 

“ debouche” somewhere near New Orleans, and 

this region will in this matter again have the ad- 
vantage of the rest of the world. 

Tue Dirrerence IN Represenration.— From 
the Northern Light: —By the Constitution of the 
United States, Art. 1, Sect. 1, representation in 
Congress is to be apportioned among the several 
States within the Gnion according to their re- 
spective numbers; which shall be determined by 
adding to the whole number of free persons, 
three-fifths of all slaves. 

The adoption of this clause, in the conven- 
tion, was regarded as a compromise between the 
North and South. The country was then eom- 
paratively weak, the populatiun of the States 
collectively, not amounting to four millions, and 
the slaves being about hall a million in number. 
Their rapid increase was not foreseen or expec- 
ted. In 1840, the number of slaves in the United 
States was 2,487,355; in round numbers two 
millions and a half. 

In apportioning the representation in Congress 
among the Siates, slaves are counted; that is to 
say, every five slaves (including both sexes and 
all ag es, ) are counted as equal to three white 
persons; and thus the 2,487,355 slaves are of 
equal weight in determining the number of mem- 
bers of Congress, in the slave States, to 1,4932,- 
413 free white persons. 

By the ratio of representation established in 
1842, founded on the census of 1840, every 70,- 
680 persons are entitled to one member of tae 
House of Representalives. The slave States have 
therefore on the strength of their sla vos, 21 mem- 
bers of that House. 

This is equal to the entire representation of 
the five States of Marne, New Hampshire, Ver- 
mont, Rhode Island, aud Connecticut. 

lt is equal to the whole representation of the 
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free State of Ohio, and nearly equal to that 
af Pennsylvania. lt is nearly two-thirds of that 
of the State of New York. It is equal to the 
representation of Massachusetts, New Jersey, 
Connecticut and Rhode island. It is greater 
than that of the States of Indiana, Illinois and 
Michigan. E 

Ii is just seven times as great as that of the 
ro young and vigorous States of Wisconsin and 
owa. l 

Again, South Carolina by the census of 1840, 


has a free population af 267,360 ; this entitles her 


to three members of the House of Representatives 
with a fraction or overplus of 55,320 people. lt 
seems that four members were awarded to her 

oo the bass of her white population. She has a 
slave population of 327,038. Three-fifths of her 
slaves are 196,222; this divided by 70,680, (the 
ratio of representation,) would give her two mem- 
bers, with a fraction or overplus of 54,862. She 
has in tbe House of Representatives, seven mem- 
bers, and must therefore have been awarded four 

members on the basis of her free population, and 
three on the basis of her slaves. But the whole 
seven, are elected by her [ree population, who are 
ie only constituents, and the only persons whose 
interests are represented. Divide the free papula- 
tion, 267,360, by the number of Representatives, 

(seven) and it will be found that in South Caroli- 

na, every 38,194 free persons have-a member of 

the House of Representatives. But in the state 
of New York and in every free state, there is 
only one member for every 70,680 free snbabi- 
Jants. Thus the slaveboiders have néerly double 
the representation in that House, that the same 

number of citizens in New ork have. 

This is unjust aud unequal, if it be regarded as 

a representation founded on numbers. li is more 

unjust and unequal if it be regarded asa repre- 

sentation founded on properly ; because you may 

-seject in the state of New York a portion ol its 
population equal to the population of South Caro- 
lina, who are worth twice the whole state of 

South Carolina, counting’ every negro worth his 

value, and ali other property at the same rate. 


io the House of Representatives, only a little 
over balf the number of members, which the 
same number ol the free people uf South Caroli- 
a have. . 
Takeanother example. Florida, by the cen- 
aus of 1840, contained 54,447 people; of whom 
25,717 were slaves, The tree population there- 
fore was only 28, 760, and yet it has a Represen · 
uve in Congress and two Senators. In the Se- 
nate ofthe United States, its political power is 
equal to that.of the State of New York. But 
compare (be representation of the Lower House 
_with that of New York. Take the census of 
New York of 1840, und give, us a member of 
Congress lor every 28,760 inhabitants, (the num- 
ber of free peopie in- Florida,) and instead of 
sending thirty-four members tuis state should 
(gend eighty-four. ; Bs fy us 
But the slavebolders are not satisfied with this 
enormous disparity of political power; they de- 
mand more aud threaten to dissoive the Union, if 
they do noi obtain it, They demand that in ine 
pew territory now free, freedom shail be abulish- 
ed and slavery established. `. : 
They have three objects in view, al) of which 


they will attain if they succeed in covering - the: 


new territory with the curse of slavery, - f 
_ st. A slavo merket tor Virginia and the- Nor- 
thern slave States, who make slave breeding a 
business. 3 ` 3 
2nd. The exclusive benefit of the whole ter- 
ritury for the purpose of seillement, What 
Northern freemen can settle there, to eultivate 
. the eartb, by the side of these negro siaves,? 
A slave iale is governed by slaveboiders. 
_. ‘bey are the only men of influence and cone 
sideration in it. Rich or poor, a free man with- 
out slaves is a cypher in their social and politi- 
eal circles. Jf stavery-is tolerated there, the whole 
. derrilory is net worth a dollar io the people of the 
Sree States. 5 
But thirdly, the darling object of the Southern 
Jeaders, is to erect new slave States and to out- 
number the North in the Senate of the Uoton. 
_ Toss subjecte the North to the domination of 
the South. It establishes (be power of tho slave» 
. holders throughout the Union. It enables the 
minority to govern the majorily, one-third to 
_ govern two-thirds. : 
The new territory is sufficiently large to make 
ten new States. Suppose thém admitted, when 
they become as ripe for admissiun as Florida 
. Waa, tbat is 10 sey, when (hey have a population 


of 28,000 whites and 25,000 blacks. Then you 
will see twenty slaveholders in the Senate of the 
United States and ten members of the other 
House, all based upon a population, (counting the 
free only) of less than one eighth part of that of 
the State of New York ö 


‘the lands where it does not now exist. 
Nevertheless, these ciuzeus of New York have 


a compromise. Ii is a sneaking, crawling ex pe- 


ten? Wall any paper, either North-or South 


institutions? What have ail compromises been 


when the Constitution itself affords no guaranty 


The compromise in the Constitution by which 


five slaves count as three white men in appor- 
tioning political power among the States, was 
wrongfully extorted from the North in the Con- 
vention. i n 


The States were then weak. The public 


safety required that the confederacy should be 
strengthened as much as possible. 
had not then yet delivered possession of the milita- 


The British 


ry posts, within the limits of our territories as 
established by the treaty of 1783. The country 
was threatened with another war with England. 
The Southern States not only exacted this ine - 
quality of representation, but they demanded 
and obtained the privilege of continuing the Af- 
rican slaye trade for twenty years, in order to 
make this inequality greater. By the Nh sec- 
tion of the Constitution the importation of slaves 
coold not be prohibited by Congress until! 1808. 
These were bard terms imposed by the South 
upon the North, 10 which the North consented 
for the sake of giving strength to the Union; and 
out of regard to the common safely of the infant 
Republic. 
Nevertheless, the. North does not seek to dis- 
turb those compromises. We stand by the Con- 
stitution and all lis provisions. We do not seek 
to ake away a single right which the South can 
claim justly under it. But we may stop here. 
The Constitution imposes on us no obligations to 
add to the dominion of the slaveholder another 
foot of soil, whether the soil be free or not. The 
spirit of that instrument, the genius of republi- 
ean. government, the object and desiga of her free 
institutions, the progress of liberal opinion here 
and everywhere, (except in the slave States,) 
aod the honor of our great country, demand that 
human slavery shall pot be carried by law into 


The free States of the North and West have 
a deep and vital interest in this question. The 
‘establishment of slavery in New Mexico and 
California will. transfer to the South what re- 
mains of political power and influence in the 
free States. It will deliver us and our country, 
over to the dominion of that disciplined band of 
ala veholders, whose! prospect of ruling the coun- 


try depends on the decision of this question 


and which whenever the question presents itself, 
speaks with one voice, holding out in one hand 
the whole patronage of the governmentas the 
reward of whattver recreants and traitors they 
can seduce from the free States, and brandish- 
ing in the other, the sword df defiance aud dis- 
union, continually offering the alluremeuts of 
oficial honors and emoluments for submission to 
their unholy demand, and breathing vengeance 
and threatening slaughter 10 ali who resist. This 
game has been played long enough. Thank 
God, the North and. West are awakened lo a 
proper sense of the danger that awaits them; 
and if the free States are true to themselves and 


the country, they will save both. oe 


Copaomise.—From the Charleston Mercury :— 
Mr. Douglass’ bill is advocated N. papers even 
in the South, as a compromise. Now we have 
endeavored to show that this bill is any thing but 


dient, to aurrender every thing to the North. 
But even suppose it was a compromise, as its ad- 
vocates pretend, and thal the South really de- 
rived any advantage ſcoui. us provisions. What 


will any body—be kind enough to imforw us, 
when it was, thatthe North bas ever kept faith 
in any compromises entered into with the South? 
Have they observed the Missouri Compromise? 
Have they regarded the Tariff Compromise of 
1833? Have they paid the slightest regard to 
the Constitution itself, on the subject of our slave 


with them, but expedients, to be used for present 
pur and to be vielated whenever they were 
ready for still greater acts of aggression and ra- 
pacity? oe : 
To talk ef eompromise in legislation with 
such a people — hen alijsuch legislation has-been 
followed up with peefidy and renewed wrong 


for their taitb, no protection against wrong and 
insult—ie most wretched driveltiog, or medita» 


ted treason against the Souths Jt is the dagger > Average number of months taught, 


under the fifth rib, withthe * Art thou ia heaith, 
my brother?” And it is because we spurn such 
treachery and hypocrisy, and ‘insist on an obser- 
vance of the Constitution as the only ground on 


which we should stand, in this great question, ' 
uffecting, as ıt does, our property aad even out 
lives, that we are called ultra.“ John Ran- 
dolph of Roanoke predicted, that the time would 
come, when it would be out of order in Con- 


gress, to quote the Constitution. So obsolete, 


has it already become, that a man who presumes - 
to rely upon it, is sonsidered no better than an 
“ultra” or a“ fanatic.” The truth is, that on this 
question, there is no Constitution and no law. The 
North acts upon the principle that they are now 


io trust to compromises |! š ; 


The same paper, in-reference to the remarks of a 
correspondent of the Evening News, who regarded it as 
malier of " sincere gratulation” thal the New York 
Observer should be found: standing up for the 
rights and the Christianity of Southern men,” thus 
speaks :— FS 

‘Now, weare free to confess that we cannot 
participate in the feelings of our neighbor’s cor- 
respondent, and we must say, that for ourselves, 
we have no thanks to offer to those, who ** stand 
up” for us only in the way of * apology.” The 
ground we take upon this subject is plainly and 
‘unequivocally, that slavery as it exists among us, 
is not only not ən “evil” but that nt is a posi- 
tive blessing. As for the estimate which the 
Northern abolitionists place upon our Christiani- 
ty: why let them think as they please, it cannot 
possibly alter or affect the truth. We take it 
that Christianity is to be judged by its fruits, and 
according to this test, we should be entirely wille 
ing to stand a comparison; slavesy being thrown 
in, as so much dead weight against us. The 050. 
server no doubt meant very charitably, and we 
have not the slightest disposition to find fault 
with it, but we must be permitted to say, that 
the people of the South are perfectly satisfied 
with the “institution” both asa political and 
Christian institution and that (they care not a 
straw how it is regarded by the canting hypo- 
crites, who, neglecting theirown every day duties, 
go abroad in search of wherewithal, to calumniate 
their neighbors. We are sick of the unmeaning 
trash, with which the world abounds upon this 
subject. Slavery is not half so much un evil, 
taking their own account of it, as poverty, dis- 
tress, or a thousand other things that stalk 
about unrelieved, under the very noses of these 
puling sentimentalisis, yet we hearof no cru- 
sades got up fur the benefit of the sufferers. 


Che States. 


- PENNs TLVYANFIA.— Homestead Exemption.— The 
Judiciary Committee of the Senate to whom had 
been referred the bill exempting real property of 
the yéarly value of $300 (equal to $5,000 actual 
value) from levy and sale on execution, reported 
the 8amée back te the Senale with the recommen- 
dation that it be negatived. : 

Ezemplion bill.— A bill, which had passed the 
Senate by a decided majority, exempting from 
levy and sale on execution, persoral property to 
the amount of $300,—and which had been re- 
ferred to the Judiciary Committee of the House 
has been reported back, wilh a recommendation 
(bal it may be negatived. 3 ö 

A Telegraphic despatch addressed by the 
Speaker of the House of Representatives of the 
State of Ohio to the Speaker of the House in this 
State, proiesting against the repeal of an act to 
charter the Onio and Erie Railroad bill (which 
was then under discussion) and threatening re- 
taliatory measures, if carried out, was received 
and read in the House on the 19.b inst. 

PennsrLvamia ScunooL Srsrem.—BSioce the 
passage of the act of April 1st, 1334, upwards of 
53,000,000 have been appropriated by the State 
tor School purposes, while the citizens have 
raised by taxation for the same object the sum of 
95,000,000. The following table gives a con- 
densed view of the operation of the system for 
the year ending Jui 1, 1848: 


Whole number of districts, 1,306 
Number paid during the year, 1,153 
Number feporting, 1.102 
Whole number ol schools, 7,845 
Number yet required, 486 


4,243; 


— 


140 
Number of male teachers, 6,065 
s female teachers, 3.031 
se male scholars, 197,984 
s female scholars, 162.621 
as scholars learning German, 6,931 
Average number of scholars in each 
schoul, . 44 
Average salaries of male teachers per 
month, $17 37 


Average salaries of female teachers 

per month, 10 65 
Cost of teaching each scholar per month, 453 
Amount of tax levied, 508,696 51 
Received from State appropria- 


tion, 193,035 75 
Received from collectors of 

school tax, 392,442 56 
Cost of school houses, repairing, 

Ke. . 96,539 47 


Since the report of June 1847, there has been 
an increase in the number of school districts of 
57; in the number paid, 99; in the number re- 
porting, 54; in the number of schools, 525; in 
the nuinber of teachers, 422; in the number of 
scholars, 28,638, and in the amount of tax levied, 
of $71,968 71. The evils of having the schools 
kept open for the short average time of less than 
five months, as appears in the above table, are 
briefly pointed out, and it is urged that they 
should be kept open at least ten months in the 
year. An increase of the salaries of the teach- 
ers is also suggested. 


New Jersey.—The sppointment of Garret D. 
Wall, to be a Judge of the Court of Errors and 
Appeals, is confirmed by the Senate. 


ORO. The result of the election for United 
States Senator, in the Legislature of this Stute, 
was as follow Fourth Ballot, Salmon P. Chase, 
55; Thomas Ewing, 39; J. R. Giddings, 11; 
Vaughn, I. 

R. P. Spaulding and William R. Caldwell, 
were elected Judges of the Supreme Court,.on 
the first ballot, each receiving 54 votes; and Phi- 
lemon Bliss was chosen President Judge of the 
Fourteenth District, receiving 60 votes on the fire 
baliot. 


ILLINOIs.— Fhe President of the Board of Trus- 
tees of the Illinois and Michigan Canal has ad- 
dressed a circular leiter to the stockholders, con- 
taining an interesting and highly satisfactory ex- 
hibit of the affairs of the company. 

The Chief Engineer states, in his report for the 
present year, that all the work upon the main 
line of canal is jully completed according to the 
original intention of the board, except three in- 
considerable items, the whole cost of which is 
stated at 53,000. The cost of completing the 
canal and leeder was $1,401,192 79. leaving in 
the hands of the trustees of the loan of 81. 600, 
000, advanced by the stockholders to supply the 
‘deficiency of means on the part of the State to 
complete the canal, the sum of $198,808. The 
canal was opened for navigation in the latter part 
of April, 1848, and the first boat which passed 
through the whole extent of the line arrived at 
‘Chicago on the 23d April. The number of boats 


on the canal registered and licensed previous to | 


the lst June, 1848, was 15 only. The whole num- 
ber registered at the close of the season was 162. 
The gross income for that year was $87,890, or 
6878 per mile. The canal was closed by ice on 
the 20th November, making, Irom the opening ol 
navigation, a period of 224 days. The canal 
revenue from tolls is estimated, for 1849, at 
120,000. The whole amount of resources for 
1849 18 estimated at 5470, 382 77; of probable 
expenses at $80,000; leaving upwards of $400,- 
000, a targe portion of which can be applied to 
the payment of the interest and to the reduction 
of the principal loan of $1,600,000. 


Micuicgan.—The following is the result in all 
but Ontonagon and Horgliton, two new counties 
on Lake Superior, where the vote is very light, 
and nearly equally divided: 


Counties. Cass. Taylor. V.B 
Allegan 304 274 174 
Barry 381 243 92 
Berrien 1147 953 108 
Branch 1084 665 400 
Calhoun 1487 1254 745 
Cass 902 783 191 
Chippewa 43 51 
Clinton 340 213 131 
Eaton 546 356 218 
Genesee 823 876 315 
Hilledaie 1290 1027 482 
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Ingham 692 473 332 
lonia 608. 379 477 
Jackson 1547 9F9 1072 
Kalamazoo 880 1010 493 
Kent 768 652 337 
Lapeer 542 369 205 
Lens v ee 2171 1886 795 
Livingston 1128 764 280 
Mackinac 127 51 N 
Macomb 1340 855 204 
Monroe 1135 800 398 
Oakland 2781 1942 693 
Ottawa 269 142 53 
Saginaw 183 118 47 
Shiawassee 426 281 192 
St. Clair 814 665 
St. Joseph 1011 963 418 
Van Buren 353 117 
Washtenaw 2081 2029 917 
Wayne 3308 2544 42W 
Totals 30.687 23,940 10 389 


Cass over Taylor, 6,747. Taylor and Van 
Buren over Cass, 3,642. 

In 1844 Polk's minority was only 166, showing 
Cass in a greater minority tban Polk by 3,476! 


lowa.— Official vote. 
Counties Cass. Taylor. F. B 
Appanoose 118 44 
Benton 43 22 
Buchanan 37 21 5 
Clsyſon 188 134 2 
Cedar 276 205 38 
Clinton 207 168 
Davis 375 364 1 
Dallas 26 30 
Dubuque 764 365. 4 
Delaware 104 107 6 
Des Moines 1070 955 95 
Henry 459 655 190 
lowa 559 25 1 
Jackson 59 397 8 
Johnson 359 286 30 
Jones 207 154 4 
Jeferson a 739 637 23 
Jasper 66 66 
Keokuk 355 231 21 
Louisa 286 428 56 
Lee 1614 1189 204 
Linn 383 293 41 
Muscatine 377 395 13 
Mahaska 400 402 21 
Marion 306 277 9 
Monroe 195 111 10 
Polk 234 185 
Poweshiek 20 20 
Scott 366 335 30 
Van Buren 978 926 104 
Wapello 584 570 2 
Washisgton 295 340 147 
Totals 12,05 10,557 1,126 


` Pottawatamie, unorganized and not counted, 
Cass, 42; Taylor, 527. l l 


Miscellaneous. 


Seven Cent Pixcxs.— Mr. E. Hinkley- pub- 
lishes an interesting communication in the Na- 
tional Intelligencer on the subject of a coinage 
of silver seven cent pieces. We copy a part of 
it — l 

Of the four silver coins of the Federal cur- 
renoy now in use below a dollar, no other num- 
bers can be formed than those ending in 5 and 0; 
that is, the numbers of 5 and 10, and multiples 
of these; which comprise only one fiith part of 
the numbers in the natural series. 

By the addition of seven cent pieces, all other 
numbers may be formed, as the following brief 
statement will show. 

Ii is taken for granted that the reader will 
easily eee what combinations of coins, inclusive 


ol seven cent pieces, form the numbers assumed 


in the statement. 


obtaining, first 1 and all numbers ending in 1; 
then 2, and numbers ending in 2, &c. : 

To an arithmetician the demonstration might 
be more salisfactory were it made in the form of 
tables of figures and signs only. But, as it might 
prove troublesome to print them, and as they 
might not be perfectly intelligible to all readers, 
the explanations are given briefly in figures and 
words, as follows: . 


The order pursued is to show the method of 


For ones. 15 less 14 gives 1; and 21 less 10 
gives 11; three times seven are 21; and if to 21 
you add successively 10. 20, 30, Ke. you will 
have all the other numbers ending fa 1. 

For twos. 7 less 5 gives 2; and if to 5, 15. 25, 
&e. you add 7 successively, you will have all the 
other numbers ending in 2. 

For threes. If from 10, 20, 30, &c. you sub- 
strect 7 successively, you will find 3, and all 
numbers ending in 3 

For fours. 14 less 10 is 4; twice 7 are 14; 
and if to 14 you add successively 10, 20, 30, &c. 
you will have all the other numbers ending in 4. 

For sizes. If from 20, 30, 40, &c. you teke 14 
successively, you will obtain 6, and all numbers 


82 | ending in 6. 


Sevens need no explanation. , 

‘or eights. 1ffrom 15, 25, 35, &c. you take 7 
successively, you will have 8, and all numbers 
ending in 8. 

For nines. 14 less 5 gives 9; and 14 plus 5 
gives 19, and if to 19 you add successively 10, 20, 
30, &c. you will obtain all other numbers ending 
in 9. 

Persons familiar with the use and telations of 
numbers may discover verious other methods of 
forming, by means of coins, somé of those above» 
mentioned. a 

The following are some other essentially dif- 
ferent ways of obtaining 1, viz: 20 lees 19; 21 
less 20; 25 less 24; 26 less 25; 30 less 29; 31 
less 30; 50 Jess 49. a 

It may be understood that in all instances in 
which a number is formed by addition only, the 
specific sum may be made out by the paying party 
directly or exclusively without receiving change. 
But that jn all instances in which the number is 
not obtained without the sid of subsiraetion, 
change will be necessary—that is, the party re- 
ceiving must give back a certain sum. 

li will appear, in reviewing the demonstration, 
that of eighty numbers in the hundred obtained, 
no Jess tban forty.Ave can be made out directly. 
And this might be a little increased by diepens- 
ing with subiraction in a few instances where, 
for the sake of simplicity, it has been adopted. 
As for example, to obtain 63 you may use nine 
sevens, instead of 70 less 7. So four sevens and 
five make 33, as well as 40 less 7. : 

Mr. H. suggests a serious objection to the Jwe- 


and - a- half cent piece, in the fact, that ile cur- 


rency would almost constrain merchants again 0 
introduce vulgar fractions into their books. 


Cusa.—A writer in La Verdad, a Spanish pa; 
per, published at New York, states the popula- 
tion of Cuba at the last census as 1, 100, 000 souls. 
Only the wealthy portion of the population use 
bread, and at present but 300,000 barrels of 
flour are consumed by an equal number of inha- 
bitants. This flour pays per barrel a duty of 
$10 50 on a barrel costing but $4 50 a $5. 

The minimum duty on an article imported un- 
der a foreign flag is 274 per cent.; the maximum 
331 per cent.; the average therefore about 30 

r cent. ö 

The domestic grain and provisions which ere 
but little cultivated in Cuba, are not sufficient to 
supply more tban a small part of the 800,000 of 
the Siem remaining of the 1, 100, 00) above 
stated. 

Each stave consumes, at least, 500 lbs. of corn 
n a year. i N 

Wheat bread, he contends, would be preferred 
as more nutritious, and by the annexation to this 
country of Cuba, it could be reduced toa price 
as FA or lower, tban that now paid for inferior 
food. . 

From a free trade in flour the agricultural 
classes of this Union would derive a solid bene- 
fit, for Spaoish flour inferior in quality, aud di- 
tant thousands ol miles, could not sustain a com- 
petition with it. 5 : , 

In 1846 only 4,980 barrels of American four 
were au ported into Cuba under both Spanish and 
foreign flags. As the existing duties lead to 
smuggling, this number may, by assumption, be. 
increased to 10,000 barrels. 

With the cessation of the present exorbitant 

duties the writer estimates the annual consump- 
tion in the Island, of American flour, at 800, 000 
barrels. 
. Of rice, the Island now imports 15, 000, 000 
lbs., which consumption would be tripled if 18 
bad not to endure the excessive duty of 331 per 
cent. 

The total of American tonnage employed in 
the trade with Cuba amounts to 476,773 tons. 

By the annexation of Cube to this country the 


O J 
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tonnage would be much augmented with the in- 
creased traffic with this country. 

` The writer then proceeds to consider the pro- 
bable ulterior results of annexation : 

The first (says be) will be the rapid and al- 
most instantaneous increase of its population. 
The Island of Cuba, with an area of 64,975 
rqua re miles, including tbe Island of Pines and 
all its adjacent, or 3651 square maritime leagues, 
which are equal to 900,000 caballerias,“ or 31,- 
500,000 acrest only, has a population of 1,100,- 
000, which is but the population of 21 inbabi- 
tanis to the square mile. Of this vast extent of 


ground, whose fertility and Juxurianee of vege- | coyrse 


tation is proverbial, but a small portion is culti- 
vated or grazed, though the climate is so genial 
that it yields two crops a year of many of the 
productions. It also abounds in materials for 
manufacturing industry; but all this will be the 
subject of another article. Meanwhile it must 
be conceded that, with such peculiar and power- 
ful elements of admitted prosperity, Cuba, once 
placed under the wing of the American Eagle, 
must soon double its population, and before one 
generation passes, altain a figure that would sur- 
prise present calculations. : 

~ Who can doubt this will happen, when Cuba, 
annexed to this country, and favored by the libe- 
ral institutions—political and economic—of the 
Union, presents her real capabilities to the enter- 
prising eyes of all the industrial classes seeking 
occupation, as one of the most important busi- 
mess countries on the earth, and above all in 
America. - 

This immense number of emigrants—this su- 
5 of population, which exhausted 
Surope daily pours into the New World, will 
there find a new, rich, and vast field which, until 
uow has been closed to foreign emigration by 
the religious intolerance and political fetters 
opposed to it by the oppressive and egotistical 
government of Spain. 

Would not the fine and hardy races of Ger- 
many and Ireland, torn as they are in myriads 
Sevm their soil, to transplant themselves to Ame- 
‘Tica, flourish and prosper in soft and fertile 
Cuba, much better than in the rough and unge- 
nial prairies of the West, or on the barren coasts 
of California? - ly 

Let us transport ourselves to an epoch no 

- More remote than thirty years after the annexa- 
„ trou of Cuba. Image Cuba free from ber 
heavy chains, and wisely governed, flourishing 
sod enlightened, and full of riches for its en- 
hanced population, and observe the new child- 
hood and the period of all adolescence prepared 
by its political regeneration. 
„ With a multiplied population, with all her 
fountains of wealth open, with all her elements 
of prosperity developed, who cao fix the fimits 
to the benefils which will arise to Cuba, to 
_ America, and to the United States.” 


HISTORICAL. 


New OrLEAaNs.— The Past, Present and Future. 
Tue city ot New Orleans was tounded in 1718 
by the celebrated Bienville. lis first newspaper 
was called Le Moniteur. By a treaty entered 
into by the United States government with Spain 
Jn 1795 the navigation of the Mississippi was 
opened to the Western States. In 1803 the 
whole territory of Louisiana was ceded by Spain 
to France, and by France to the United states. 
ko 1805, the old Uuited States Bank, chartered 
under Washington’s admiuisiration, established 


a Branch in New Orleans. lu 1812, Louisiana. 


was admitted as a-State into the Union; the same 
year the first steamboat descended trom Pitts- 
burgh. In 1723,a negro man slave was only 
worth 5125; and the population numbered at 
this time 200 souls. About this date the Jesuits 
and Ursuline Nuns arrived. In 1763, the Jesuits 
were expelled fiom the Province by Pope Cle- 
ment XIII, and their property in New Orleans 
seized and gold. That property would now be 
worth, exclusive of its suspruvements, at least 
Aiteen milliuos of dollars. In 1764 British ves- 
dels commenced visiting New Orleans. A dis- 
ease similsrsto yellow fever vfflicted the inhabi- 
tants for the first time in 1769. The exports tor 


* A cabullerias is 36 acres. 
t Nothiug can give a cluser idea of the riches of 
the Island ot Cuba than the tact that 1, 100, bob in- 
., habitante, less than half of whom are white, pay 
220, 000, % in different species of contributions : 
thus enriches ils inhabnants withou! extracting gold 
Ind silver from its earth. Nothing is wanted for 
their happiness but a new government. 


Algiers, &., ) not less than 160,000 souls. 
: but a reasonable supposition, that it will 


that vear were about $250.000, and the popula- 
tion 3,190 souls. The cold was so intense in 
1770, that the river was covered with ice the 
space of several yards on each side. Great scar- 
city oi provisions in 1769; and, although money 
was scarce in comparison to the present age, flour 
sold at $20 per barrel. In 1785, the population 
was 4,980. On Good Friday, in 1788, a terrible 
fire occurred, which destroyed about 900 houses. 
The first flatboat from Kentucky, laden with to- 
bacco, arrived this year. In 1803, the population 

was 8,050. In 1805, the cily was incorporated. 
The population is, at this time, (including of 
afayette, Carrollton, Freeport, mara 
t is 


hereafter increase in the same ratio that it has 
done since it was ceded to the United States ; if 
so, its population fifty-two years hence, and dur- 
ing the lifetime of children now at school, wll 
be upwards of 3.500.000 souls! Any other fair 
mode of estimating the future importance of 
New Orleans would lead to similar results. The 
vast and fertile volley of the Mississippi, it is be- 
lieved, can maintain in agricultural pursuits a 

pulation to the square mile as dense as that of 
reland. If so, its capabilities in that respect 
may accommodate a population of about 500. 
000.000 human souls! At the rate of increase 
which has been reslized by the Western and 
South westerna States since the acquisition of Lou- 
isiana, the population of the valley of the Mis- 
sissippi, in 1900, will be near 100,000,000. Tak- 
ing (be future growth of the country as the basis 
of a calculation of the increase of the city, the 
result is that, in fifty-two years, New Orleans 
will contain at least 2,000,000 of souls! An 
estimate that may bè made on fair principles will 
give, at the end of this century, a population 
which can only be estimated by millions! By 


that lime, our city or cities will have extended |. 
their sulid blocks of spacious buildings from the |. 


Ursuline Conseut to Carrolton, and in the cen- 
(ral portions from the river to the leke l Our 


commerce will be computed by billions or hun- 
dreds of millions !— Lafayette Statesman. 


Statues or Georce III, ann WILLIAM Pirr. 
From the anniversary discourse of Charles King, be- 
Sore the New York Historical Society: . 


Early in the next year, 1766, the Stamp Act 
was repealed under the influence of the first Pitt, 
(afterwards Earl of Chatham, ) and the joy dìl- 
lused in America by that event caused the peo- 
ple to overlook for a time the declaratory act ac- 
companying the repeal, which asserted the right 
and power of the imperial Parliament to bind the 
Colonies in all cases whatsover. The delight of 
the people of New York witb the repeal of the 
Stamp Act wasexcessive. On 23d June 66, the 
Legislature of the Colony voted that un Eques. 
trian Statue be erected in the Bowling Groven to 
George IIl, to perpetuate to the latest posterity ` 
the deep sense had of his goodness. Ou notion 
of John Cruger, a delegate .from the City, and 
acting under tbe instructions of his constituents, 
an appropriation was also made for a statue of 
Chatham, which was placed in Wall street at the 
junction of William street, on Jib September, 
1770. On the soutu side of the pedestal, was this 
inscription 3 i 

% This statue of the Right Honorable WIL- 
LIAM PITT, Earl of Chatham, was erected us 
a public testimony of the grateful sense the 
Colony of New York retains of the many emi. 
nent services he rendered to America, particu- 
larly in promoting tho repeal of the Stamp Aci, 
A. D. F770." 

Neither the. statues nor the gratitude of those 
who erected them, oullived the generation that 
voted them. The warble statue of Put was 
tumbled fiom its pedestal, the bead was broken 
from the body. and the mutilated trunk had, until 
within a few years, been thrown ainung the rub- 
dish of the public yard of the eorporatiun. 

The statue of Kiug George, being of lead, 
served a beiter turn. It was broken into pieces 
during the Revolutionary war, sent up to Con- 
necticut, where in the lemily of Oliver Wolcott, 
the ladies assisting, the metal was run into bul- 
iets to be used against the troops of the same 
King George. 


_Onatcin or tug Enix Canau.— The following is 
from the same valuable discourse 


The minutes of 3d Jan. 86, present the me- 
morial of Christopher Collis to the Chamber, 
asking their aid to an enterprise he meditated, 


and which had received encouragement from the 
Legislature—no less than connecting the city by 
artiſicihl navigation with the lakes—the germ of 
the Ene Canal. The memorial runs thus: 

„% Your memorialist has formed a design of 
opening an intercourse with the interior parts of 
the United States, by an artificial inlund naviga- 
tion, along the Mahawk River and Wood Creek 
to the great Lakes—a design which must ev 
dently extend the commerce of this city with exe 
ceeding rapidity beyond what it can possibly 
arrive at by any other means; a design which 
Providence has manifestly pointed out, and 
which, in the hands of a commeicial people, 
must evidently tend to make them great and 
powerful; and which, though iodefinite in iu 
advantages, may be effected lor a aum perfectly 
trifling when compared with the advantages.“ 

‘lhe memorialist adds that he had applied to, 
and received encoursgement from the Legisla- 
lure—that he had examined the ground at the 
Cohoes, the Litue Falls and Fort Schuyler,” 
and found that no considerable difficulty exist - 
ed ; finally, that he had secured “ a number of 
respectable gentlemen as subscribers,” aud asked 
for the continuance and subscription of the Cham- 
ber of Commerce. That body returned an an- 
swer to Mr. Collis that they entertained the 
highest ideas of the utility of his seheme, wished 
it wil success, but that as a Curporation they had 
no dunds. 

This was In January, 1786, little more than 
two years alter the evacuation of the city—aud 
indicates, under the circumstances of prostrativa 
and discouragement in which the commerce, 
currency, and resources of the country were, at 
the close of the war, the remarkable spirit of 
enterprise aod sagacious looking into the future, 
which forty years later had its full scope aud 
fruition in the completion of the Erie Caoal. 


Antiquitizs- oF New Mexico.—Some of the 
towns visited by Lieut. Abert suil bear the names 
by which they were known in the sixteenth cen- 
tury, and the inhabitants, in manners, mode of 
building, &c., have undergone a scarcely percep- 
tible cbhauge from thet period. The town vf 
Acoma, visited by Lieut. Abert, probably dates 
back beyond the conquest, and was one of the 
‘seven cities” of Castevada. It is situated upon 
a rock, inaccessible exeept by a narrow, and, in 
part, artificial passage. dhe buildings are three 
and four stories bigu, with no entrances from ine 
ground. ‘The stairs recede so as io jeave terraces 
in front, which are reached by moveadle ladders. 
The opeuings into the interior are through the 
roof, In case of attack the ladders are with- 
drawn, and the buildings, filty or siaty of which . 
compose a block or square, are immediately con- 
verted into an almost impregnable fortress. Que 
of these edifices, the ** Puebio de Tavs,” has due- 
cessiully resisied all tue attacks of tbe wild lu- 
dians and the Spaniards. lt 1s seven stories higti. 
lt was redueed by the American forces, January, 
1847, by a long und bloody siege. 

Tue ruins ol ancient buildings, and the traces 

of à remote population, are numerous upon the 
river Gila. They differ m many respects from 
those of New Mexico. Their existence has long 
been known, and has been supposed to lend a 
sanction to the traditionary migrations yf the 
Aztecs, by whom it has been conjectured they 
were built. Those whieh are standing are com- 
posed of clay, and are several stories in height. 
_ Upon the Gila, Lieut. Easory found two singu- 
lar semi-civilized aboriginal tribes. They are 
the Pimos and Coco Maricopas. They cultivate 
the soil, irrigating it by means of numerous ca- 
nals, and jive upon the moet friendly terme with 
each other. Ihey are honest, industrious, brave, 
but peaceable, and in all respects afford a con- 
trast to the roving Apaches who occupy the 
country to the northwestward. Lieut. Emory 
beard of similar tribes m the territory above the 
Gila, between the Pimos and the Nuvujos, which 
aie probably the same with the Moqui of Hum- 
boldi. One of these, the Soonies, are represented 
to be further advauced in civilizativn than the 
Pimos. It is also stated that they reside in cav- 
erns cut in the rocks—suggesting at once ibe 
“seven caves” from which the Aztees claimed 
that their ancestors migrated. 

Although the remains fuund on the Gila pos- 
sessed few features in common with the struc 
tures ereciéQ by the Mexicans, and are certainly 
not beyond the capabilities of the present or an- 
cient Indians of New Mexico, they still attest 
the tormer existence here of-a population diſſor- 
ing trom the Pimos at least in the construction of 
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their edifices, and which may have migrated 
southward or disappeared under the attacks of 


hostile neighbors, The certainly tend to confirm 
the Aztec tradition, and invest the unknown na- 
tions to the portaward with new interest. A 
knowledge of the true character of these nations 
is a great desideratum, 


Former GRAUDrUn.— The Roman Empire, at 
its most brilliant period contained about 1, 600, 
000 square miles, aceording to Gibbon. The ter- 
ritory of the United States, comprises about 2, 
600,000. When this yast territory shall be peopled 
by a race claiming a common origin, and all 


1795, when the Republican armies of France 
overran Holland. ; 


both very cold. 
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The successive winters of 1709 and 1800 were 


From 1800 to 1812 also, the winters were re- 
markably cold, particularly the latter, in Russia, 


which proved so disastrous io the French army. 


Statistics, 
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Commerce oy UI xD Stares.— Statement showing 
the Exports to and Imports frum each Foreign Coun- 
try by the United States in the year ending 30th June, 


united under the same laws, and having the same iota: EXPORTS 
putriotic pride in their country and jts freedom, ° 
the former greatness of Rome will but faintly Domestic Foreign Total. Total. 
compare with that of this republic. Produce. Prodace. Imports. 
5 Russia 1017582 108428 1156010 1319084 
MBTHOROLOGIOCAL, Prussia 145074 15385 160459 22817 
Tur Wearuer.— Burlington, NV. J., Feb. 16.— ä 625972 92844 658816 i 750817 
This morning at 6] o’olock, the mercury was at Swedish W. ; : 
8 degrees below zero. A severity of cold noi] Indies 75198 800 76296 13785 
equalled at this place to my knowledge in thirty | Denmark 876969 17252 181913 19617 
five years, but once.— From Burlington Gazette. Danish W. N 
Savannah, Georgia, Feb. 19.—The mercury in| Indies 164661 76374 953843 535738 
the thermometer stood at 34°, being the coldest Tanna i 159450 271513 1866963 1417903 
day this winter. On the 16th there was a fall of | Duich bas ` 
snow during the night previous, eovering the W. in d 133905 107 P 241859 249346 
roofs and grounds with white. The Geergian Gui Ind. ea 1 11018 11205 
says ‘* we believe that it is the second snow storm Aan 3856676 465109 4321785 6293280 
since March 4, 1837." On the 18th,a thermom-| Belgium 1989764 200171 2189935 1325061 
eter in the open air fell to 20°. EE England 62928024 8924291 71852315 59763502 
Baltimore, Maryland, Feb. 16.—At sunrise the Scotland 2455426 38419 2493845 166694 
thermometer was at 1230. Ireland 2379291 1303 2330494 415923 
Calais, Maine.— At sunrise, on the morning of | Gibraltar 310400 61545 371946 -4445 
the 14th inst., (he thermometer stood at a be- | Mala 33128 15956 49083 384 
low zero—on the lih at 180 — on the 16th at Br B indies Pate 5 Goa 1 
0 : A 
. gadget, Meine, Feb. 14.—The coldest weather Riff! eee: 
experienced here for twenty-three years past Ca of Good ' . 
was on this morning when the thermomoter was 0 100338 19939 120277 60431 
down te 25° below zero. ne Amer: k 
- — Colonies 6399959 1982696 8382655 3626467 
Ancient Winrers—lIn 1664, the cold was 80 France on l 
intense, that the ‘Thames was covered with ice [, Atlantic 14159798 4278159 18487955 27059714 
eixty-one inches thick. Almost all the birds France on l 
perished. « ) Meditera-. hate 5 a 
Io 1691, the cold was so excessive that the French 1215 166266 1381353 1036317 
famished wolves entered Vienna and attacked ee 469353 20071 489424 127039 
beasts and even men. Many people in Germany Guiana 48737 1684 50421 63988 
were frozen to death in 1695, aud the winters of Fisheries 52866 62366 733 
1697 and 1699 were nearly as bad. Afr. porta 839 839 E 
In 1709 vecurred that famous winter called by | Spain on At- l 
distinction, the cold winter. All the rivers aud _ lantic 597797 597797 777105 
lakes were {rozen, and even the sea for several | Spain on Me- | 
miles from shore. The ground was frozen nine „diterranean 1741474 6875 1748319 919346 
. feet deep. Birds aad beasts wero struck dead in M orite, & e 3 80 13 1 1705 
the fielus, and men perished by thousands in their | Cuba 6432380 464333 - 68967 13 12853472 
houses. In the south of France tie wine planta- | Porio Rico 801722 37012 838734 2106296 
tions were almost all destroyed; nor have they Portugal 112260 2984 115244 214782 
yet recovered that fatai disaster, The Adriatic | Madeira 110842 7407 118249, 9432 
dea was frozen, and even the Mediterranean | Fayal and the 
ədout Genoa, and the citron and orange groves Azores 3660 3660 11438 
suffered extremely in the finest parts of italy. Cape de Verd 
In 1716 the winter was. so intense that people | , Islands 101723 6840 108572 « 225 
travelled across the. straits from Copenhagen to | Sardinia see 18389 507 
the province of Seama, in Sweden. N eed 9076 Saas 618029 
Ia 1729, in Scotland, multitudes of cattle and laln States ; 
sheep were buried in the snow. generally 1101113 159488 1260601 1616100 
The winters of 1731 and 1732 were extremely | Ionian Re... - , 
cold. - ' public 15106 
la 1740 the winter was scarcely inferior to Trieste, &c. 1701495 107727 1809222 385813 
that of 1709. The snow lay ten feet deep in | Turkey 114830 11021 225157 406028 
Spain aud Portugal. The Zuyder Zee was ſrozen ikea „ 1962951 4058438 1581247 
over, aod thousands of people went over it. And Cen 
ine lakes in England frozen. New Granada 1015 eee 1 Peik 
I 1744, the winter was very cold. Snow fell Vereni 400230 62798 463028 5 
e 1 to the depth of twanty-three feet on | Brazil 3092736 279698 3372434 7992648 
a level. | Cisplatine 
‘The 1 of 1745-6-7-8-9 were all of them N 1 9 339859 43809 383723 573064 
very cold. rgentine Re- 
lu 1754 and 1755 the winters were very severe public 208708 25225 233923 1026097 
and cold. In England the strongest ale exposed | Chili 1703625 220886 1924511 1310451 
to the air in a glass, was covered in fifteen min- Peru 9055125 1 Stine 317159 
ules with ice one eighth of an inch thick. 1 955 Se 156229 19991 135 
The wiaters of 1765-7-8 were very cold all reine gene- 1 
over Europe. f rally 266452 28279 294731 255400 
in 1771 the snow lay very deep, and the Elbe! Africa, do 771389 61403 892792 655585 
was jrozen to the bottum. | West Indies 
In 1776, much snow fell and the cold wasin-| generally 132961 1337 134298 10594 
tense. oo Danube bore ice five feet below S. se i 88388 Saas’. 
ienna. Va t enera 
5 F Pacitic Ocean 305118 67483 372601 960 
‘The winters of 1784-5 were uncommonly se- | Sandwich 8808 
vere. The Litile Beli was frozen over. U 8 
In 1789 the cold was excessive; and so in placcs 371 
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132904121 21132316 164036436 154998928 
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Statement ne the number and class of vessels. 
built in each State and Territory ia the United 
States in the year ending 30th June, 1848, with their 
tonnage. 


BS 883s Fh A 
oe 
FA ke § 
Sa ga F 
Maine 130 118 114 3 1 366 89974.18 
N. Hampshire 7 2 9 5326.33 
Vermont 7 2 9 1189.18 
Massachusetts 53 17 107 2 2 181 39366.39 
Rhode Island 6 4 4 13 4058.44 
Connecticut 2 36 8 5 55 7387.19 
New Vork 27 5 100 229 21 382 68431.83 
New Jersey 51 24 2 77 8177.63 
Pennsylvania 7 5 26210 48 296 29633.12 
Dela ware 9 1 31 3205.59 
Maryland 15 13 117 1 146 17480.93 
Virginia 1 1 24 5 34 2980 28 
North Carolina 40 3 43 2946.85 
South Carolina 1 1 2 4 449.66 
Georgia 1 1 222.09 
Ohio 1 8 26 11 17 63 13656. 20 
Missouri 18 20 38. 6256.24 
Illinois A 
Tennessee 1 1 54.90 
Kentucky B 39 39 9274.50 
Lousia na 1 11 1 2 18 1620.39 
Flori da 3 1 4 317.57 
Michigan 1 3 8. 9 20 5301.89 
Alabama 2 2 4 2865.01 
Texas POP ; 
D. of Columbia 17 17 50.046 
254 174 701 547 175 1861 318075.54 
Tonnage of the United States on the 30th June, 1848. 
Registered tonnage em- 
ployed in the foreiga - 
trade, 1,360,886.85 
Enrolled tonnage em- 
ployed in thecoasting. 
trade 1.620, 988. 16 
Licensed tonnage. (ves- 
sels under ,20 tons) in 
the coasting trade 38,328 
1,659,316.63 
Enrolled tonnage em- 
ployed -in the Cod- 
fishery | 82,651.82 
Enrolled tonnage em- : 
ployed in the Mac 
rel fishery * 43558.78 - 
Enrolled tonnage em- l 
ployed in the Whale 
fishery. — 432.75 


Licensed tonnage-(ves- l 
sels under 20 tons) in 
7,194.62 133,838.12 


Cod fishery 
Total tons 3,154,041 .85 
Registered tonnage em- S 
ployed in the e $ 
fishery - 192,179.90 
Registered tonnage em- 
ployed otherwise 1.168, 706.90 
Total tons 1. 360, 886.85 
Aggregate amount of 
the tonnage of the U. 
States 8,154,041 85 
W hereof permanent re- 
gisiered tonnage 1,067, 976 60 
Temporary registed ton- 
nage l 292,610.25 a 
— — 1, 360,886.85 
Permanent enrolled and 
licensed tonpage 1,691,327 20 
Temporary enrolled an : i 
licensed tonnage 56,304.41 
= 1.747, 681.61 
Licensed tonnage (un- 
der 20 tons) employ- 
ed in coasting trade 38,328.67 


Licensed tonnage (un- 
der 40 tons) employed 


in the Cod fishery . 7,194.62 45,523.34 
Total tons ; 3, 154,041.85 
Of the enrolled and licensed tonnage l 
there was employed in the coasting 
‘trade ` 1] ,620,988.16 
Mackerel fishery 43,558.78 
Cod fishery 82,551.62 
W hale fishery 432.75 


Total tons. 1, 747,631.61 

Of the enrolled and licensed tonnage employed in 

the coasting trade, amounting as above stated to 

1,020,988. 18 tons, there were employed in sieam na- 
vigauon 411,823.40 tons. f 


Natrona Insane AsyLum.—Miss Dix, the 
distinguished philanthropist, is urging Congress 
to set apart 5,000,000 acres of the public lands, 
from the income of which to establiah a Nationa? 
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Iosane Asylum. She exhibits, in the following 
isble, the number of insane, and the proportion 
they bear to the whole population, in each Siate 
of the Union. 


. S y hy 82 y 
è 188 TS 
“aE bag 
2 . Ss" 
3 2 Fg! 

a e 
j Es 
Maine 631 501,793 1 to 795 
New Hampshire 505 284,574 lto 563 
Massachusets 1,271 737,699 lto 680 
Rhode Island 216 108,830 1 10 503 
Connecticut 543 309.978 lta 572 
Vermont 411 991.918 1 co 701 
New York 2,340 2.428.921 1 to 1038 
New Jersey 442 373.306 lto 844 
Pennsylvania 2,133 1.724.033 1 10 - 8513 
aware 80 78.085 1 to 976 
Maryland 565 470,019 lto 862 
Virginia 1,433 1, 239,797 l to 866 
North Carolina 801 735.419 Ito 940 
South Carolina 513 694,398 1 to 1158 
Georgia : 428 691,392 1 to 1615 
Alabama 357 580,736 1 to 1655 
Mississippi 198 375.651 1 to 1897 
uisiana 100 362,411 I to 3524 
Tennessee 851 829.210 1 to 974 
Kentucky : _ 975 779.538 1 to 799 
Ohio 4,360 1,519,467 1 to 1117 
Indiana 562 685,866 1 to 1220 
Ulinois č 292 476.188 110 1630 
issourt 270 383,702 1 to 1420 
Arkansas 66 97,574 1 to 1478 
Michigan 65 212,267 1 to 3265 
Florida 22 51.477 1 to 2476 
isconsin il. 30,945 1 to 2613 
owa 11 13.112 1 to 3919 
District of Columbia 21 43712 1 10 2081 
Total 17,457 17,069,454 1 to 977 


Tae Census or 1850.— Congress will, doubt- 
less, at (he present session, provide fot taking 
the census. A writer in the American. Slatesman 
presents some statistics founded upon the propor- 


tionate increase of the population, by which he 
estimates the population of 1850 as over twenty- 


two millions of persons. He supposes that the 
present basis of representation will-be increased 
to one hundred thousand for each representative, 
allowing an additional representative for each 
fraction of fifty thousand. Were the present 


basis to be preserved, the number of representa- 


tives would consist of about 320—by the proposed 
increase to one hundred thousand the number 
would be about 211—or nineteen ſess than the 
present number of representatives. I- this bas is 

adopted, New York, would lose four members 
Penusylvania one, Ohio one, Michigan and Illi 
nois would each gain two, and the other North- 
western States une each. The follawing is the 
proportion each division of States would have 
compared witb the present census: 


1840. 1850. 


Eastern States 314 2285 
Middle States 64 58 
Western Free States 45 50 
Southern States 90 78 
Ei 2330 211 
NATIONAL ARM ORIES. 
: © oe ö Expenditures. ee 
Springfield —For repairs and improvements, in- 
cluding lands, buildings, : 
dams, &e., 65,911 29 
For matecials and work- 
manship, salaties, Ko. 161.632 92 
Total ~ 1227544 21 
Harper’s Ferry. For repairs and im- 
l - provements, &o. 76, 269 63 
i doi materials, workman- 
ship, &e. 188,269 56 
Tol 258,584 18 


Grand total expenditures $486,078 38 


Arms and appendages manufactured. 
Springfield.—Muskets, (percussion,) 15,817; 
Sapper’s musketoons, ; cavalry musketoons, 
4; artillery musketoons, 7U1 ; ball screws, 1,994; 
wipers, 24.273; screw drivers, 22,020 ; spring 
vices, 302; cones, extra, 2,081; arm chests, 287. 
Harper’s Ferry —-Muskets, (pereussion,) 11,000; 
rifles, (percussion,) 2,805; dall screws, 1,810; 
Wipers, 12,664; screw drivers, 14,294; bullet 


moulds, 913; spring vices, 1,321 ; cones, extra, 
18,882 ; cone wrenches, 483 ; arm chests, 624. 


Iron and STEEL Jwports.— Statement showing the 
value of Iron and manufactures of Iron and Steel, 
imported under the Tariffs of 1842 and 1846, and 
the gross amount of duties received thereon. 


Under the Turiff of 1842. 

ess ces 5 ££? 
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From the Ist Oct., 1842, to June 30, 1843, 

9734,737 1,161,121 1.903.858 902,054 84 
For the vear ending June 30, 1841. 

2,782, 2,445,365 5,227,502 2,477,342 35 
For the year ending June 30, 1845. 

4,169,745 4,125,121 8,294,866 3,672,141 66 
For the year ending June 30, 1846, 

069,829 3.750 599 7,820,428 2,868,787 65 

From the Ist July, 1816. to 30th Nov., 1848. 
| 1,756,428 1,315,397 3,111,825 3,050,579 56 


To. 813,582,876 12,805,603 26,339,479 10,970,906 06 
l Under the Turiff of 1846. 
From the lat Dec., 1846, ta 30th June, 1847, 
$5 669,427 5.669, 127 1,690,511 40 
For the year ending June, 1848, 
12,526,854 12,526,854 3 736,223 20 


318,196,281 5,426,734 60 


Foreign Intelligente. 


ARRIVAL OF THE STHAMBER. 

The Royal Mail Steamer, Europa, Capt. Lott, 
arrived at N. York on 24th inst., with two weeks 
later intelligence from Liverpool. Her arrival 
at Halifax on the evening of the 2lIst was tele- 
graphed from St. John, New Brunswick, on Thurs- 
day night at New York and this city, the news 
having been conveyed by-relays of horses from 


U 3 


~ 2 — RE 


$18,196,251 


Halifax to -Digby Gut (101 miles) in less than 


eleven hours, thence by the Steamer, Commo- 


dore, to St. Jahn, through a vast body of ice, P 


causing a detention of some hours. 

The intelligence is of more than ordinary inr- 
portance— increasing activity prevailing and grea- 
ter hope and buoyancy abounding in nearly every 
department of trade and commerce.. Cotton ad- 
vances, slowly but surely, and sales to a large 
extent have been made within the past two 
weeks. The grain trade is steady, and prices 
are well sustained. All articles of American 


production are in active demand, at remunerating | 


prices. The accounts ſrom the manufacturing 
districts are decidedly encouraging, and holders 
of goods are firm in their operations, with the 
prospect of a good spring trade. The stock and 
money markets are unusually buoyant; and public 
securities ahd railway shares are on the advance. 
U. S. six per cents. still continue at advancing 
rates. + eR 5 


Exdl. Ax. — Parliament was opened by the Queen 


in person. The speech from the throne’ admits 
of no doubt that the Government will carry out 
their past free trade docirmes, resolving steadily 
to pursue their principles and bring them to final 
consummation. 

Lord John Russell, though admitting that he 
had been formerly in favor of a fixed duty on 
corn, said, in debate, that he hoped no attempt to 
Impose & duly on that new article of sustenance 
would succeed. l , 

A new bill for the Modification of the naviga- 
tion laws is td be introduced. The declared in- 
tentions of the ministry to. make every retrench- 
ment compatible with complete efficiency in the 


various branches of the civil, navai and military 


departmentof the Government, gives gerieral sat- 
istaction, which the determination to uphold a 
liberal free trade policy cannot but add to. 

The Right Honorable Sir Henry Lytton Bul- 
wer, K. C. B., recently Ambassador to Spain, has 
been appointed to succeed Sir R. Packenham as 


Minister to the United States. 


The ravages of the Cholera are about the same 
as at last au vices. The California excitement 
had abated, whén the news by the last packet 
again aroused the spirit of enterprise, leaving no 
doubt of a large emigration from that quarter, 
Money ts plentiiul, and first class bills are 


— 


readily discounted at 2 per cent. At eall, it may 
be said to range at Ii per cent. 


IxkLAND.— Charles G. Duffy has been brought 
up on a new bill, and is to take his trial at the 
the present term, under the crown and govern- 
ment security act—this course being advised in 
consequence of the demurer being partially 
ruled in favor of the prisoner. Tue renewal of 
the suspension of the kabeas corpus act has been re- 
commerided by the Lord Lieutenant, and a bill 
has already been read a first time in the House of 
Commons. ; i 


France —The breach between thë Assembly 
and the President has greatly widened. A real, or 
sham plot was discovered tothe Ministry, which, 
fur a few days, gave to Paris the appearance of 
a beleagured city. Eighiy thousand men occu- 
cupied the streets, and Gen.Changarnier intimated 
that the first attempt to raise a barricade would be 
the signal for a general slaughter ; whether the 
Red Republicans were surprised, or were unpre- 
pared to meet such extensive military arrange- 
ment, certain it 18 that the Cily, for some days, 
trembled on the verge of a revolution, the issue 
of which could not be doubted, as Marshal Bu- 
geaud was despatched from Paris to bring up a 
strong division of the army of the Alps, osteusibly 
io command Bourges during the State trials, but 
with no less object than that of over-aweing the 
Red Republicans at Paris. Tho difficulties between 
the Guarde Mobile und the army of the Line only 
added fuel to the flame, Which bourly grew in in- 
tensity. ~ 

The motion for getting rid of the propositions 
of M. Rateau, for a dissolution of tLe National 
Assembly, was only defeated by the meagre ma- 
jority of 416 to 405. Since that vote a greater 
tranquillity prevailed, and the struggle passed off 
without mortal strife. Numerous arrests wero, 
however, made. 

The Paris Menileur, of February 7, contains the 
Sollowing : ee 

„His excellency, the Marquis of Normandy, 
has this day pre:ented to the President of the Re- 
public, the letters of her Majesty, the Queen of. 
tho United Kingdom of Great Britain, which ac- 
credits him in the quality of Ambassador Extra- 
ordinary and Minister Pienipotentiary to the Re- 
ublic. a s 
‘ ir will be remembered that Lord Normandy 
has-ħitherto been accredited only to the Republie 
for a special and temporary mission.” $ 

The first step of the new movement in Paris 
was taken by the Ministers. Jo the Assembly, 
Jan. 26th, M. Leon Faucher presented a project 
of a decree against the Clubs. ‘The decree pro- 
posed that * all clubs are interdicted,” and “ all 
provisions of tie law of 2h July relative te 
clubs are abrogated.” 

M. Leou Faucher demanded that the question 
should be debated us one of Urgency; in other 
words, he proposed to suspend the standing or- 
ders and euler un the deoate without delay. The 
Assembly, however, referred the inatier io the 
Bureaux. These nominated a committee of 
tnghly Republican tone, which chose M. Senard, 
Minister at the Iuterior under Cavaignac, for its 
reporter. 

The next day, M. Senard presented a report 
rejecting the urgency, and even contesting tte 


‘principle of the bill. The report declared that 


the clubs, instead of increasing were rapidly 
diminishing. The decree was unconstitutionas. 
More than the regulation ofa right consecrated 
by the Constitution was demanued. It was nut 
abuse of the right, but the existence of the 
right steelf, that was contes.ed; for the whole 
pith of the messure was in the words the clubs 
ure prohibited.” However much the disorders 
which bad resulted from the clubs might be de 
plored, and however anxious the Assembly might 
be to pul an end to them, tbe committe could 
not accept a measure which would anuul a right 
consecrated by the constitution. 

On this report arose a warm debate. 

The vote by ballot was claimed: on a division, 
the numbers were 418 tor the report, 342 for the 
Minister’s claim ol urgeacy ; a result received 
with exulting shouts by the Right. 

For some ume past the Garde Mobile has been 
disaffected, on account of the Ministerial propo- 
sal to reduce iu numbers one half and its pay te > 
the level ofthe Line. Ii is stated that some mem - 
bers of the high Mountain in the Assembly fo- 
mented the discontent of the youths, and endeav- 
ored to bring about an actual outbreak and resort 
to barricades. Depututions to Gen. Cnangarnier 


were frequent, dul unsueressſul. On Sunday, 
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Jan. 28, a deputation including Col. Aladenize 
waited on the General; Col. Aladenize broke 


ber. 


his sword, threw it at Gen. Changarnier’s feet, 
and charged him with treachery to the Republic. 
The officers accompanying him held their 


tongues, and did not protest against his sentiments 
Or violence. 
tulated with Aladenize in vain, ordered his ar- 


rest, and dismissed his companions with words of. 


caution—if they attempled any disturbance they 
would only insure their own destruction. ‘* You 
know me,“ said the General; “ you may fully 
believe when I declare solemnly to you that they 
who unpa ve the streets will never repave them.” 
Another deputation went and demanded the re- 
léase of Aladenize ; they were refused an inter- 
view on the subject, and commanded to return to 
barracks. In doing this, they raised tumultuous 
cries. General Perrot turned out some cavalry, 
drove the refractory Gardes into their barracks, 
and arrested the ringleaders. | 


The conduct of President Bonaparte on the 


occasion of the expected emeute wus chivalrously 
patriotic. In the midst ‘of all the excitement, 
at mid-day, and with a mere guard of honor con- 
sisting of his aides-de-camp anda few cuiras- 
seurs, he rode through Paris with General Chan- 
garnier, and was everywhere received with rap- 
turous demonstrations of personal homage.. Cries 
„of“ A bas les Ministres.” ** Vive la Republique,” 
“Vive Napoleon,” Vive IEmpereur“ were 
mingled. The alarm and excitement in conse- 
quence of these military preparations was very 
great, and connected with the demonstrations in 
favor of the President, caused apprehensions that 
a movement in favor of imperialism would be 
altempted. As the day advanced, the evidences 
of the crisis lessened, and at evening quiet was 
restored—the Assembly rose, and the guard was 
dismissed. l 
The proposition of M. Ledru Rollin to im- 
peach the Ministers was rejected by a vote of 
458 to 250, in the National Assembly. i 


_ Prossia.—The election of Deputies to the 


second Chamber took place on the 5th February, 
and the result is favorable to the extreme and 
moderate sections of the opposition to the late 
Assembly. Berlin was tranquil at the date men- 
tioned. f 


Austria.—Welden,‘on the ist inst., issued a 
proclamation calling for a delivery of all the 
arma and ammunition in Vienna, within forty- 
eight hours, upon pain of death, if any were sub- 
“sequently found, while fines would be inflicted 
upon the municipality in which houses, where 
arms should be found, were situated. 

Welden and Windischgratz are determined to 
provoke the Viennese to another outbreak, that 
the cruel massacres of November may be re- 
newed. The Maygors have still considerable 
force under Gorgy, in Upper Hungary,—on the 


Theiss, under Kossuth, — iu the Barrat, holding: 


in check the Servians,—and in Tranaylvania, 
under Bem,—which can maintain themselves for 
some months if they avoid a decisive battle. The 
bulletin of Welden states that the rebels yoder 
Bem were driven back to Watra Verna, and 
that the various insurgent divisions from the up- 
per and lower countries are being forced tu- 
wards Debreczin, where the remnant of the Hun- 
garian Diet strains to hold on its illegal course. 


Bavarta.—The Diet was opened at Munich, 
on the 22d ult., by the King, who declared that 
he had conscientiously observed the promises 
that be had made, and would continue to govern 
as @ constitutional King. He would oppose 
anarchy with all bis power, and confidently 
reckoned on the co-operation of the Diet. 


Saxony.—The ministers of the King of Saxo- 
ny have all resigned on account, it is supposed, 
ut thé very radical character. of the late elec- 
tions. ‘The King, at first, refused to accept the 
resignations, until the ministers persisted - iu their 
resolution. . - 


Inp1a.— Punjaub, 18ih Deeember:—The army of 
Shere Singh has retreated fourteen miles beyond 
General Theckwell's camp, and there entrench- 
ed itself, 30,000 strong, in a position stronger 
than thet at Ramnuggur. Jord Gough had 
crossed the Chenaub and joined General | hack- 
well, and stopped all furtuer engagements with 
the enemy uii Moulton shall have been taken 
and the besieging force come to his help, which 
it cannot do belore the beginning of February, 
even if it took Moulton on Christmas day, as ts 
thought probable. The siege artillery nas all 
arrived at Moulton, and a general bombardment 


General Changarnier having ex pos- 


had been renewed. 


IraLy.— The Roman government issued a pro- 
clamation on the 16th of March, relating to an 
Italian Constitueat Assembly. This function is 
to be assumed by the general assembly of the 
Roman States, which meeta on the 5th of Fe 


bruary. 


Elections. — The provisional commission of go- 
vernment at Rome has published a decree, dated 
the 19th ult., in virtue of which, considering the 
re-actionary parties are actively engaged in op- 
posing the elections and overturning the existing 
government, a military commissign is instituted, 
composed of seven members. to take cognizance 
of all attempts against the life and property of 
citizens, or against the present order. of things. 
According to letters from Rome, of the 22d uſt., 
the elections of the members of the constituent 
assembly had taken place there with the most 


perfect order. 


On the 28th ult. the names of the twelve can- 
didates elected for the Constituent Assembly 
Prince de Canino 


were proclaimed at Rome. 
and the whole of the Ministry head the fist. 


The Alba, of Florence, of the 24th ull., states 
that Cardinal Opizzoni, of Bologna, on receiving 


the Papal act of excommunication, cofivoked an 


assembly of learned theologians, and submitted 
the document to their judgment; that they deci- 
ded that the excommunication ought not to be 
published by the church, since the constituent 


Assembly does not infringe her rights. This ex- 
ample, according to the Florence journal, had 
been imitated by M. Cadolini, Bishop of Ancona. 

Toscany :—In the sitting of the 3ist of Janu- 
ary of the Tuscan Chamber of Deputies, the ad- 
dress in answer to the speech from the throne 
was discussed. The following significant amend- 
ment was passed:—  ~— - 

% We are happy to learn tbat our relations with 
the foreign governments, Austria excepted, are 
friendly. We hope that the right of indepen- 
dence and nationality, which ie the political 


creed of our Parliamen:, will be upheld at tbe | 
We hope that the govern- 


Congress of Brussels. 
ment of Naples wall join Tuscany in patriotic 
concord; we feel the necessity of being united 
by the ties of strong and active friendship to the 
other Italian States, with whom we have com- 
mon interests, hopes and perils, common misſor 
tunes and salvation.” , 


Prepmowr :—King Charles Albert was at Ales- 


sandria on the 28th ult., in good health and 


spirits, after having visited the different canton- 
ments of the army, and held reviews of the troops 
and national guards of Vercelli, Novara, Mon- 


tara, Vigevano Casale, and other places. 


The second session of the Chambers of Pied- 


mont was opened on the Ist inst. at Turin, with 
a speech from the King of Sardinia. 


Markets — Liverpool, February 9.—The de- 
mand for cotton during the last fortnight bas 


continued good, botb from consumers and specu- 
lators, and a large business has been done, pro- 
ducing a further advance of full § per lb. The 
official quotations now are 41 for fair Upland 
and. fair Mobile, and 42 for iair Orleans; mid- 
dling 4} a 43, and ordivary 33 a 4d. per lo. The 
sales tor the week ending 2d inst., amounted to 
67 850 bales, of which 25, 000 were taken on spe- 
culation and 2,200 for export, and this week's 
sates ure 61,120, of which speculators have ta- 
ken 19,500 and exporters 6,000 bales. The 
American descriptions sold this week consist of 
14.350 Upland at 4 a 43, 26.680 Orleans at 3} a 
6, 9,346 Alabama and Mobrie at 4 a 42, and 990 
Sea lalund at 74 a 121 per ib. Phe import du- 
ring the two weeks is 65,000, of which 52,000 is 
from the United States; and the stock now in this 
port is estimated at 407, 000, against 232,000 at 


same period last season; the stuck of American |- 


is about 215,000 being un increase of 102,000 
bales. i 

The new corn law having come into opera- 
tion, the duly now is one shilling per quarter on 
wheat and all kinds of grain, aud seven pence 
farthing per bbi. on flour and Indian meal; and 
hencelorward the quotations will be the duty 
paid prices, dealings in bona being at an end. 
Some advance hae taken place in ine corn mar- 


kets since our last, and a good deal of business. 


was done last week, but in the last few days the 
demand has fallen off aud the trade become 


~ 


Spain.—It was reported at Madrid that the 
diplomatic relations between Spaia and England 


corn 29s. 6d. for inferior white, to 323. per qr. 
for the best yellow. Indian meal 14 a 188. 6d. 
per bbl. e 

The business in turpentine since our last has 
been about 300 bbls. at 7 a 78. 6d. per cwt. The 
recent supply exceeds the demand, aod the mar- 
kei is heavy. Common American rosin 33. 8J. 
a4s.percwt. Tours, respectfully, 


Brown, Surrey & Co. 
— . — 


Haytien Monopory.—.f translation ofthe Com- 
mercial Decree issued by Souloque on the 9th of 
January. by which a monopoly of Coffee and Colton 
is established by the Government, is given in the’ 
Baltimore American. The essential provisions are 
as follows: 

Art. 1. The Government will monopolize fo 
the present, only cotton and coffee. 

Art. 2. In each of the open ports of the Re- 
public there will be established by the Govern- 
ment an administration of the monopoly. 

Art. 3. The speculators are required to pur- 
chase coffee and cotton from the producer, and 
to sell the same exclusively to the government 
at the prices fixed by the tariff No. 2, affixed to 
this ordinance. ~ 

Art. 4. Tho foreign goods of first necessity in- 
cated in the tariif- No. 2, annexed to this ordi- 
nance, murt not be sold above the prices affixed 
by said tariff. 

Art. 5. Every trader who shall sell his mer 
chandise above the prices fixed by the tariff No 
2, will be habie to a fine of 20 per eent, on the 
prices of the merchandise sold; provided the - 
fine does not extend beyond five dollars. 

Art.6. The Government will buy coffee and 
otton only in the open ports. 

— . GN— 

i MARKETS. 

New York, Feb. 23.—Cotton has advanced ic. 
The sales are 1500 bales. Flour is firm. with an 
upward tendency. Sales of 20,000 bushels corn 
—white Southern, at 55c. and yellow at Gle. 
Provisions dull. Pork nominal at 510 to $11. 

Freights advancing: corn to Liverpool 7) cts. 
per bushel—cotton 5-16 per pound. 

February 26.—The demand for dour is steady, 
and the market firm. Sales add up 3000 barrels 
at $5.62} to 36.182. The market for wheat is 
frm, and an upward 1 in prices. Rye is 
at 65 10 66, without sales. Barley, nominally at 
64 to 65. Oats 35 to 41, and sales. Corn scarce, 
ahd the market firm; ; 

Cotton is up 4 to } since the arrival of the 
Steamex. Sales of 1800 bales. . l 

Iron. A.sale of 200 tons at $48 was made be- 
fore the recent arrival. At is now held firmer. 

The large arrivals of provisions bave had a 
depressing effect. — 

Stocks.—U. S. 6's. —56 at 105}, 62, 1094—67, 
1t12—63 at 118. Treasury Notes, 111 U. 8. 5's, 
99}. Onio 6's 70, 103{. Kentucky 6’s, 1012. 
Kentucky 6's, 1013. Pennsylvania 5˙, 805. Tue 
tendency is upward... f 

Exchange.—Sterling bills are 107 to 108. 


— 
OBITUARY REOORD. | 

The Hox. Joun L. Wilson, Ex-Governor ef 
South Carolina, died at his residence in Charlos- 
ton, recently, of a lingering illness. 

Genera. Rosert Desna, for some years a 
representative in Congress from the State of 
Tennessee, died at his residence in Mobile, oa 
the 8th inst. 
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Chronicle. 


Prussian Navy.—The steamers Acadia and 
Britannia, of the Cunard line, have been pur- 
chased for the use of that Govornment, and will 
be added to the United States (recently purchased), 
in the formation of a navy. 

— . ́uůà— 

CALIFORNIA AND Orecon Mart vra Havana, 
Cracres AvD Panana.—The Postmaster General 
announces that :—The United States steam packet 
Falcox, will be despatched from the port of New 
York on Thursday, the 8th of March next. The 


public is hereby notified that mails may be sent 
to New York, Charleston, South Carolina; Sa- 


vannah, Georgia, and New Orleans, Louisiana; 
to be conveyed by said steam packet, which will 
sail from New York on the 8th; from Charles- 
ton, S. C., on the IIth; from Savannah, Ga., on 
the 12th, touching at Havana; and from New 
Orleans on the 18th of March next. N 

Mail bags will be made up at New Tork, to 
be forwarded to all the points, above named; 
also ſor Chagres, Panama, San Diego, Santa Bar- 
bara, Monterey, San Francisco, and Astoria. 
The Postmasters of Charleston, Savannah, and 
New Orleans, will also make up mails for the 
points stated, to be sent on board of the Falcon, 
upon her arrival at their respective ports. 

The entire postage for a single letter not ex- 
ceeding half an ounce in weight, will be 12} cents 
to Havana; 20 cents to Chagres; 30 cents to 
Panama—to be paid in all cases—and 40 cents 
to San Diego, Santa Barbara, Monterey, San 
Francisco and Astoria, to be prepaid, or sent un- 

paid, at the option of the writer. 
Newspapers and pamphlets, sea postage, three 
cents each, and inland postage to be added. 
— . ͤ -ñB— 

Tumrixrn Concress.—The Thirtieth Congress 
terminated its labors on the morning of the jourth 
inst., having been in continuous session for nearly 
twenty-one hours. It is greatly to be deplored 
that the Sabbath was violated, and that so much 
business remained to be acted upon after the hours 

for secular employment had passed. A little 

forbearance on the part of several members, who 
consumed much of the time of the Houses unne- 
cessarily, in wordy debate, would have brought 
the business to a close without this infraction of 
the Divine Law. 
The public business ‘of the session is readily 
, summed up: The passage of the several appro- 
priation bills: the establishment of a new depart- 
ment at Washington, to be styled The Home De- 
partment ; the authorizing of the mints to coin 
double eagles and gold dollar pieces; the exten- 
sion of the revenue laws over the territory and 
waters of Upper California; the establishment of 
the territorial government of Miuesota; and the 
provision for the execution of the treaty stipula- 


* € 
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The territories of Caliſornia and New Mexico 
are leſt without any government. 

A list of the acts passed, public and private, 
will be given in our next number. 

— —— . (ͤſl̃ — 

INAUGURATION or GENERAL ZAchART TarLon. 
— The imposing ceremony of inducting into the 
office of President of the United States, General 
Zachary Taylor, of Louisiana, was performed on 
Monday last, in front of the Capitol, in presence 
of.the Senate of the United States, the Judges of 
the Supreme Court, the late Cabinet, the Diplo- 
matic Corps of the city, and an immense assem- 
blage of citizens from various parts of our Union. 
The oath of office was administered by Chief Jus- 
tice Taney, of the Supreme Court, prior to which 
the President-elect pronounced the customary ad- 
dress—a copy of which will be found on our 
pages. ; _ 

The Cabinet nominations, made to the Senate, 
are as follows: 

J. M. Crayton, of Del., Secretary of Slate. 

W. M. Merepitu, of Pa., Secretary of the Trea- 
Sur). 

Tuomas Ewixa, of Ohio, Secretary for the Home 
Department. 

Georce W. Crawrorp, of Ga., Secretary of 
War. 

W. Basrarp Paesron, of Va., Secretary of the 

Jacos Cotramer, of Vt., Postmaster General. 

Reverpy Jounson, of Md.; Attorney General. 

p 

Cnanoes iN THE U. S. Senate.—The follow- 
ing changes in the Senate of tho United States 
took place on the 4th inst: l 

The term for which WiLua{ R. Ka. of Ala- 
bama, was appointed, having expired, and no 
provision being made for a successor, the seat is 
now vacant. 

Truman Smita, (Whig) of Connecticut, has 
succeeded to the seat of John M. Niles (Dem.); 
whose term has expired. 

WILLIAM H. Sewarp, (Whig) of New York, 
occupies the place of John A. Dix, (Dem.); whose 
term has expired. 

James Cooper, (Whig) of Pennsylvania, occu- 
pies the place of Simon Cameron, (Dem.); whose 
term has expired. l l 

Pirrrge Soure, (Dem) of Louisiana, occupies 
the place of Henry Johnson, ( Whig); whose term 
has expired. 

Moses Norris, Jr., (Dem.) of New Hamp- 


— a — — 


| shire, occupies the place of Charles G. Atherton, 


(Dem.); whose term has expired. 

Sarmon P. Coase, (Free Soil) of Ohio, occu- 
pies the place of William Allen, (Dem.); whose 
term has expired. 

Henry Crary, (Whig) of Kentucky, is elected 
to the seat of Thomas Metcalfe, (Whig); whose 
term has expired. 

James Wuitcoms, (Free Soil) of Indiana, oc- 
cupies the seat of E. A. Hannegan, (Dem.); whose 
term has expired. | 

Jackson Morton, (Whig) of Florida, occupies 
the place of J. D. Westcott, Jr., (Dem.); whose 
term has expired. . 

Wx. C. Dawson, (Whig) of Georgia, occupies 
the place of H. I. Johnson, (Dem.); whose term 
has expired. 

James Surecps, (Dem.) of Illinois, has been 
elected by the Legislature in the place of Sidney 
Breese, (Dem.); whose term has expired. 

Jons Wates, (Whig) of Delaware, elected by 
the Legislature of that State to fill the seat of 
John M. Clayton, appointed Secretary of State 
under the administration of President Taylor, 
took his seat on the 26th ult. © 


NO. 6 BANK ALLEY. 


Lewis Cass, (Dem.) of Michigan, re-elected by 
the Legislature of that State to the place tempo- 
rarily filled by Thomas Fitzgerald, (Dem.) re- 
sumed his seat on the 3rd inst. 

LF The state of parties in the Senate now 
stands :— Whigs 25, Demoorats 31, Free Soilers 3, 
and one vacdnrey. 

— 0 —— ͤ — 

Pos ral ARRANGEMENT witu Bremen.—The 
Baltimore American says:—The Report of the 
Postmaster Ceneral, communicated to Congress 
on the 6th ult., sets forth the basis of the Postal 
arrangement concluded some time since with the 
Government of Bremen. From this it appears 
that privileges and advantages have been obtained 
by our Government which will tend greatly to 
facilitate ihe mail intercourse between our people 
and those of the German States. By the new 
arrangement an exchange of mails has been ef- 
fected on terms of reciprocal accommodation, al- 
most as free and unrestricted as those by which 
our domestic system is carried through the States 
of the Union. .The American mails, conveyed in 
our steamers, are received at the mouth of the 
Weser, some forty miles below the city of Bre- 
men, whence they are conveyed by the Bremen 
Government, free of charge, their postage being 
remitted on our mails and all mails sent to and 
from this country under the new arrangement. 

On the German lines beyond Bremen the mails 
to and from the United States are conveyed at 
uniform rates, even Jower than the range of their 
own inland postage rates, and fully fifty per cent. 
lower than the rates fixed by some of the German 
States in their arrangements with other nations. 
By the néw arrangements the Bremen Post Office 
becomes an agent of our Post Office Department, 
not only for the distribution and forwarding of 
our mails, but for the collection and payment of 
all American postages that may be prepaid or 
collected in Germany, at the same commission 
that is allowed to our own local Postmasters. In 
like manner the Bremen Department will collect 
and pay over to the several European Govern- 
ments participating in the arrangement, their pos- 
tage money which may have been prepaid or col- 
lected in the United States. 

The privilege of sending correspondence from 
either country to the other, with the postage un- 
paid or prepaid, at the option of the sender, either 
in whole or in part, has been arranged with all parts 
of Germany, except the Austrian dominions, Ba- 
varia and Baden. As soon as the government of 
Bremen can secure this privilege for itself from 
these governments, or any others in Europe, the 
United States are to be allowed to participate in 
the arrangement In short, the new treaty his 
effected all between Germany and the United 
States that has been accomplished by the recent 
postal arrangement between the United States 
and Great Britain. Below will be found a list 
of all the foreign postage rates as adjusted by the 
Bremen arrangement, which may be prepaid in 
this courftry or not, at the option of the sender. 
This list is copied from the official report: 

J. Foreign postages to bs charged in addition to 
American puslage— ` 


Altona, 6 cents 
Bremen, (nothing.) 

Brunswick, 6 
Cassel, 12 
Coburgh. > 12 
Darmstadt, . 12 
Frankfort-on-.he-Main, 12 
Gotha, 12 
Hamburgh, 6 
Hanover, 6 
Hesse Hamburgh; 12 
Kiel, 11 
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Lippe Detmold, 12 
Lubec, 9 
Mecklinburg Schwerin, 12 
Mecklinburg Sirelitz, 12 
Nassau, 12 
Oldenburg, 5 
Prussia, (kingdom and provinces,) 12 
Reuss, 12 
Saxe Altenburgh, 12 
Saxe Meiningen, 12 
Saxe Weimar, s 12 
Saxony, (kingdom,) 12 
Schaumburg Lippe, 12 
Schwartzburg Reidolstadt, 12 
Schwartzburg Sunderhausen, 12 
Wurtemburg, (kingdom,) 12 


Single letters to the above-named places limi- 
ted to half an ounce in weight, and postage may 
be prepaid or left unpaid, or the United States 
postage alone may be prepaid, at the option of 
the sender. 8 


2. Denmark Copenhagen and fur- 
thest paris 
Norway — Bergen, 


, 22 cents. 
Christina, and 


furthest parts 30 
St. Peter-burg or Cronstadt 24 
Sweden—Stockholm and furthest 

parts 39 


To the above-named places in table 2, half 
ounce to the single letter, United States postage 
only should be prepaid. - 


3. Alexandria 37 cents 
Austria, (empire and provinces) 18 
Baden l 18 
Basle and other parta of Switzerland 21 
Bavaria 22 
Cairo SA 37 
Constantinople 37 

’ Greece ` 37 
ltaly, eastern towns of 18 


In table 3, quarter ounce to the single letter, 
United States postage only should be prepaid. 


4. Newspapers and printed matter one-fourth of 
the letter rates, and to be placed in narrow 
bands, without any writing whatever on them. 


Il. United States postage 


1. Leiter packet postage is 24 cents single letter, 

not exceeding half an ounce, in addition to in- 
laná, which is 5 or 10 cents, according to dis- 
lance—can be prepaid or left upaid, according 
to the pjaces to which addressed. (See the 
foregoing lists and the remarks accompany ing 
them.) 

. Newspaper and pamphlet packet postage 3 
cents each, in addition to inland, which is 23 
cents for each pamphlet not exceeding 1 ounce, 

‘and 1 cent for each additional ounce or frac- 
lion, and 3 certs a newspaper—must be pre- 
paid in all cases. S. R. HOBBIE, . 

Firat Assist. P. M. General. 


National Affairs. 
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OIVIL APPOINTMEN TS, 
BY THE PRESIDENT. | 


By and with the advice and consent of the Senate. 


Epwarp E. Hannecany, of Indiana, to be Minis- 
ter of the United States at the court of Berlin. 


Gustavus C. Cusnman, of Maine, to be Consul 
of the United States for the port of Chagres in 
the Republic of New Granada. 


Marcus I. Gaines, of Virginia, to be Consul 
of the United States for the City and Kingdom of 
Tripoli. 

James L. Enowarps, to be Commissioner of 
Pensions. l 


A. Hrarr Smita, of Wisconsin, to Be Attorney. 
of the United States for that district, vice Thomas 
W. Sutherland, resigned. 

— 


ARMY. 


be Washington correspondent of the 
Baltimore Sun, says: The Senate of the United 
States has directed the President to restore Capt. 
Shaumburg to his original rank in the Army.” 


I Col. Wm. S. Harney, of the second Dra- 
_ goons, arrived at Lavaca, on the 6th ult., and 
left fur San Antonio on the following day. 


F Breyet Lieut. Col. Bumford, of the 8th 


on or about the Ist of April, for the purpose of 
establishing the post of El Paso, on the Rio 
Grande. The expedition will be accompanied 
by Col. Hays, who, with General Worth, will 
visit the river Gila. l 


manding Farren, arrived at Pensacola, on the 7th 
ult., from a cruise on the Gulf. 


rived at Pensacola; on the 2lst ult., after four 
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Infantry, left Lavaca, with his command on the 
7th ult , for San Antonio. 


General Worth will leave San Antonio 


— 
NAV YT. 
be echooner, Flint, Lieutenant Com- 


L The sloop-of-war, Germantown, Com. 


Lowndes, was at Aux Cayes, on the 27th January, 
having arrived from Jacmel on the 25th, and was 
to sail in a few days for St. Thomas. 


The U. St. steamer, ALLEGHANY, Was 


at Genoa, Ist ult.—Boston Allas. 


The U. S. brig, Porroisr, Com. Gordon, 


sailed (rom Porto Praya, Cape de Verd Isles, on 
the 15th of January, for the Windward Islands. 


F The U. S. sloop-of-war, Savannan, sail- 


ed from Boston Harbor, bound to the Pacific, on 
the Ist inst. | 


L The U. S. sloop-of-war, Saratoga, ar- 


months’ cruise on the Gulf. 


Com. Witxinson.— Orders have been received 
at Norfolk, detaching Com. Wilkinson from the 
command of the Home Squadron, upon the arri- 
val and assuming the command by the Commo- 
dore who may be appointed to succeed him. 


Carrain LavaLette.—The crew of the United 
States frigate Congress, recently arrived at Nor- 
folk, have published, in the Beacon of that city, a 
card, in which they speak in the most flattering 
terms of “the uniformly urbane, noble and hu- 
mane deportment” of their commander, Captain 
Elie A. F. Lavallette, during their late cruise to 
the Pacific and West Coast of Mexico. 


Commoporge Parxer.—The Washington Union 
says :—Com. Foxall Parker returned from Ger- 
many by the way of Liverpool, in the Europa, 
and arrived in this city on Sunday. - He leaves 
it this evening for Boston. He has been appoin- 
ted to the command of the Home Squadron—of 
seven or eight vessels—to relieve Commodore 
Wilkinson, who is compelled by temporary in- 
disposition to relinquish it. He expects to be at 
Norfolk by the 10th March, to raise his flag in 
the Raritan. It is not probable that he will re- 
sign his commission in the- American navy, or 
return to Germany, although he has been offered 
the commission of admiral in the squadron of the 
Germanic Confederation, which is slowly increa- 
sing. It is not probable that any of the Ameri- 
can navy officers will, for the present, attach 
themselves to the Germanic squadron. Congress 
will scarcely, at this late period of the session, 
give their consent to any Au.erican officers en- 
tering foreign service, which the federal consti- 
tution makes indispensable. 
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ABSTRACT OF PROCEEDINGS. 
Thursday, February 22, 1849. 


In SxNATR.— Proposed amendinents to Civil and 
Diplomatic Bill_—Mr. Webster rose lo presenta 
proposition, providing for the temporary govern- 
ment of Galiſornia and New Mexico, as a sub? 
stitute lor Mr. Walker’s amendment to the Civil 
and Diplomatie Appropriation Bill, if the Se- 
nate shall deem that biil a proper place for it; 
and, if not, as a substitute for the bill for the 
admission of California and New Mexico as 
States into the Union, reported from the Select 
Comunittee of the Senate on that subject. 

The Senate, he said, had been engaged for 
some days in the discussion of this important 
question, and of the kind of goverument at this 
lune necessary and expedient. He had listened 
with respect to the several speeches which had 
been made on the subject, and had careſully ex- 
amined the several propositions, in the shape of 
amendments, to organise the territory into States, 
Low before the Senate. 


To these there seemed to him objections, as 
well from the manner of their introduction. as 
from the character of the propositions them- 


selves and, wished now, in the form of a bill, to 
suggest what appeared to him to be the most ex- 
pedient course to pursue al present in regard to 


these territories. If it be the opinion of the Se- 


nate that some government shall be provided for 
them atthe present session, and that this may 


with propriety de done in the Civil and Diplo- 
matic Appropriation Bill, be would offer his pro- 
position as an amendment to that bill; but if it 
be the sentiment of the House that the California 
bill shall be considered, then he would offer it as 
a substitute for that bill. 

This proposition of Mr. Webster is in substance, 
as follows:—That the President shall hold the 
territories in occupation and subjugation by 
such naval and military force, as he shall deem 
necessary fur the well government and order of 
the country ; thal martial Jaw shall only prevail 
so far as courts martial may be found necessary 
to regulate the said forces so employed ; that the 
existing laws of the territories shall be continued . 
in force and effect, in the same manner as though 
the provinces still formed an integral part of 
Mexico; and fioally, that the civil officers now 
in office there, shall be retaineu, until other- 
wise directed by the President, who shall be au- 
thorized to remove and appoint at his a sae 
tion,—and that this law shall continue in force 
until the close of the next session, unless super- 
seded by act of Congress—provided that martial 
law shall not be declared, neither mar. ial courts 
be held, other than the ordinary courts martial 
for the trial of persons connected with the milie 
tary and naval service. Ordered to be printed. 

Mr. Dayton also presented a proposition of 
similar purport, which he intended to offer as an 
amendment, authorizing the President to govern 
the territories in the same manuer as Florida 
and Louisiana were governed under similar cir- 
cumstances, being a copy nearly of the old law 
authorizing temporary civil and military goveru- 
ment in the latter. Ordered to be printed. 

Gold Coinage.— Mr. Atherton, from the finance 
committee, reported, with an amendment, House 
bill authorizing thescoinage of gold dollars and 
double easgles. 

Arms to Caliſornians.— The joint resolution au- 
thorizing the Secretary of War to furnish arms 
and ammunition to persons going to Caliturnia and 
New Mexico, was taken up and pas- ed. 

Amendmenis to the Conslitution.— Mr. Under- 
wood gave notice that he would offer on to- no- 
row several amendments to the Constitution, ia 
substance as follows:—That no President of the 
United States shall be eligible to othce a second 
time, until after the expiration of four years 
from such term for which he may be elected ; 
that Federal Judges shall be removed from office, 
by the address of the two Houses of Congress, 
to the President; that no member of Curgress 
shall be eligible to nomination or appointment 
to any post, under the Federal Guverument, 
while a member of either House; that bills, 
vetoed by the President, when presented to Con- 
gress, shall becume laws by the majorily ol the 
two Houses, instead of as at present, tue action 
of two-thirds of that body; and that the tenure 
of civil offices shall be changed, so as to vest 
the right in Congress of limiantz or extending 
their terms and duration. 


House or Representatives.—-Terrilory of 
Minesota-—On motion of Mr. Sibley, the rules 
were suspended ip order to enable him to move 
‘that the Committee of the Whole on the State of 
the Union be discharged Irom the further con- 
sideration of the bill tur the establishment of the 
territorial government of Minesota. ‘he mo- 
tion was agreed to and tue Cummilice dis- 
charged. 

The main question being ordered, the vote 
was taken on the filst amendment to the first 
section of the bill by the Committee on Terrie 
tories, providing that from and after the 4th of 
March next, instead of * froin anu after the pas- 
sage of this act,” the territory of which hes, &c., 
&c., be and is hereby erected into a temporary 
government, by the name of the Territory of 
Minesota, &c., &c., and inis amendment was re- 
jected, 97 to 101. i 

lbe amendments appropriating §20,000 for 
the erection uf public vuiidings, and of $5,000 
lor the purchase of a library were rejected. 

The last amendment, viz: Inis act shall 
take effect fiom and alter the 10th day of Maron, 
1849,” was then read and agreed to, ayes 99, 
nays 95. 
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The bill was then ordered to be en zrossetl and 
read a third time, but objection being made to 
its third reading to day, it goes over, under the 


rules. 


Lighthouses, Buoys, &e.—Mr. Grinnell, from 
the Committee on Commerce, reported a bill for 
the erection and establishment of light-houses, 
light-boats, buoys, beacons, &c.—and a joint re- 
solution anthorizing the employment of two or 
more of the vessels of the navy in testing the 
ocean (racks recommended by Lieut. Maury ; 
which were read twice. se 

Also, a joint resolution, authorizing medals 


hereafter to foreign sesmen and others who may 


render relief to American vessels in distress ; 
Also, a bill to exempt Spanish vessels from 
discriminating duties in certain cases; which 


-were passed, i 


California :—A resolution, heretofore offered, 
to discharge the Committee of the Whole on the 


State of the Union from the further considera- 


tion of the bill lo extend the revenue laws over 
Upper Californis, and establish a collection dis- 
trict therein, was thea taken up and adopted: 


107 to 35. 


The bill was then ordered to be engrossed for 


a third reading, and was read the third time and 
passed. i ` 


Friday, February 23, 1848. 


Iw Senare.—Extlension of Revenue Laws over 
Califurnia.— House Bill providing for the exten- 
sion of the Revenue Laws of the United States 


over the territory of New Mexico and Cal:for- 


nis, was read twice and referred to Commitee 
on Commerce. 
Mint al San Francisco.—Mr. Rusk, of Texas, 


olleted a joint resolution for the establishment 


of a branch Mint at San Francisco, California. 
Ii was referred to the Committee on Finance. 
Bounty to Substitutes in the Late War.— Mr. 
Johnson, of Louisiana, reported a joint resolution 
én favor of giving a certain portion of bounty 


land to those persons who served as substitutes 


during the late war with Mexico. 
Mr. Downs, of Louisiana, offered an amend- 


‘Ment providing that bounty lands be given to 
: (bose soldiers who enlisted for five years, but 


were discharged before the expiration of their 
term of service. The subject was discussed at 


large by Senators Downs, Johnson, and Jefferson 


Davis, and the amendment of the former gentle- 
mau rejected. The resolution was then adopted. 

Ciril and Diplomatic Bill.—Tbe Senate next 
resumed the considerauon of the bill making 
appropriation for the civil and diplomatic ex- 


. penses of the government for the ensuing fiscal 


year. 
Mr. Dayton, of New Jersey, rose and submit- 
ted as au amendment to Mr. Walker's amend- 
ment the following : 
That uhtil the end of the first session of the 
next Congress, unless other provision fur the go- 


-vernment of the. Territories receftly acquired 


from Mexico, under the late treaty with that 
Government, (dated second February, eighteen 


` hundred and turty-eight,) be svoner made by Con- 


gress, all the military, civil, and judicial powers 
exercised by the officers of the existing govern- 
ment of the same Territories shall be vested in 
such person or persons, and shall be exercised in 


-such manner as the President of the United States 


shall direct, lor the maintaining the inhabitants 
of said ‘Territories ia the tree enjoy ment of their 


, liberty, property, and religion; aud the laws of 


the United States, relating to the revenue and its 
collection, shall be extended to said ‘l'erritories. 


Aud the President of the United States shall be, 


and he is hereby, authorized, within the term 
@floresaid, to establish such districts for the col- 


- lection of the revenue, and during the recess ol 


Congress appoint such officers, w hose commis- 
siuns shell expire al the eud of the next session 
of Congress, tu enforce the said laws as io him 
shail seem expedient; said officers to receive 
such compensation as the President may pre- 
ascribe, not exceeding double the compensation 
heretoiore paid to similar-oflicers of the United 
States or is Territories, for hike services; and to 
evable the same to be done, the sum of two hun- 


, dred thousand dollars shail be appropriated out ol 


any money in the treasury not uiberwise appro- 
pt ia led. 

Mr. Dayton advocated the amendment. When 
he had concluded, Mr. Webster cose aud said: Tne 
Senate and the country would bear witness he 
had no band in bringiug about the state of things 
cally tur such proceedings. ‘The Senate being 
how engaged in the present project, showed the 


` 


impolicy of territorial acquisitions on our South- 
ern bocders—but things past should not be ming- 
led with the present. Enough for the day is the 
evil thereof. li was nut srudent to dwell too 
much on the past, nor wise to attempt too much 
for the future. Our duly now was to give a 
peaceable government to California, to preserve 
the lives of the good residents and to restrain the 
evil disposed. We should not go beygnd this ob- 
ject at present. No attempt should be made to 
execute jaws. This could not be done without 
courts which could only be established uncer s 
regular government. Any government for these 
territories must be at present, substantially a 
military une. A bill had come from the House 
far extending the revenue laws over the territo- 
ries. The course he would recommend to the 
Senate, would be to resist all those amend mouts 
to the appropriation bill, and when that bill was 
disposed of to take up the subject of territories 
and {to act independently on it. If this course 
was adopted, when the House bill came up, 
he would move to strike out all after the enact- 
ing clause, and insert the proposition offered on 
Wednesday. The disposition manifested by the 
Senate showed that none of these amendments lo 
the appropriation bill were acceptable. He had 
avoided and would avoid all extraneous subjects, 
and would bring up no subjects calculated to 
prevent the adoption of a practical and secure 
system -for regulating and preserving the peace 
in the new territories. Mrs Webster's speech oc- 
cupied about fifteen minutes, ducing which he 
was listened to with marked attention. 

Mr. Foote: fullowed iu reply to Mr. Dayton. 
His topics were slavery, cessation, abolitionism. 
Southern. wrongs and other kindred questions 
connected with the general politics of the day. 
Without definite action, the Senale adjourned. 


House or Repagsentatives.—Post Office Ap- 
propriations.—Tne consideration of this bili be- 
ing resumed in Committee of the Whole, Mr. 
Goggin ollered twice to amend the same by in- 
serung propositions for a reduction of the pre- 
sent rates of postage,—both of which were de- 
clared to be out of order. 

Mr Turner then ruse and addressed the House 
on the subject of Slavery, and als relation to the 
question of the establishment of territorial go- 
vernmenits for New Mexico sad Catifornia— 
holding that it was the duty of the present Con- 
grees to provide governments for both. 

In the course of Mr. Turner's remargs on the 
subject of the Missouri Compromise, he was in- 
ie ri upied by Mr. Kaufman, who stated that if the 
gentleman had exauimed the Jouruals of Con- 
gress in regard to the admission of Missouri, he 
would have ound tbat the Missouri Compromise 
line, prohibiting slavery north of 364° of north 
latitude, did not originate with Mr. Ciay, but that 
it was first mtroduced into the United States Sen- 
ate by Mr. Thomas, of Illmois, and afterwards into 
the House of Kepreséatatives by Mir. Storrs, of 
New York. There were two Missouri Compro- 
mises—one in regard to slaves, aud the other in 
regard lo free negroes. Alter the Missouri Com- 
promise line had been established by Congress, 
Missouri presented ber constitution to Congress, 
by one provision of which Iree negroes were pro- 
vented irom removing to that State. This provi- 
sion created tremendous excitement and opposi- 
tion. Mr. Clay (Who was Speaker, at the time 
of the estabdiusnment of the Missouti Compro- 
mise line, but, on account of his absence at the 
comme eement of the next sesson ol Congress—- 
his place as Speaker being supplied by Juhn W. 
Taylor, of Now York—resumed his place on the 
fluor) put himself at the head of s joint-commit- 
tee ol both Houses, and compromised the diticulty 
in regard to this free negro provision, by iuserting 
a provision in the bill. boatly adwilling Missouri, 
that ber admission should not be complete unless 
sbe would previously insert in her State consti- 
tution the fojlowing provision of the Constitution 
ot the United Statés, viz: “ The gitizeus of cach 
State shall be entitled toall privileges and immu- 
milies ol citizens in the several States. Mis- 
suuri complied, aud her adiwissiun was consuin- 
meted. Oi this compromise, Mr. Clay wus the 
author; but us far as the Journals shuw, he bad 
nothing to do with the Missouri Compromise line 
in Tegurd to slavery. 

Mr. Turner wag seconded by Mr. McDowell, of 
Virginia, ib a speech of surpassing pewer und 
eloquence, which rivetied tue attention of the 
Couiiuiiiee for an hour and a halt. [The Repor- 
ter of the Globe says:—When the hour allutied 
by the rules had expired, Mr. Me D., by the unan- 
Luous voice of the Committee, was called upon 


to proceed. Ile did so; and when he finally 
closed, a «pace of upwards of ten minutes elapsed, 
during which nothing was dune, an! nothing 
could be dane, so general did the. indisposition 
appear to give altention to anything else, an so 
intent were the tnembers ia thronging upon Me. 
McD. to congratulate him upon the signal suce 
cess of his effort. ] 

At length a motion was made that the Com- 
mittee rise; which having been agreed to, the 
Committee rose and reported. 

And after ineffectual motions to adjourn, and 
to take a recess, the House went back into Come 
mittee, when Mr. Putnam addressed the H nse 
on the Northern side of the Slavery question. 
He was followed by Mr. Mann, of Massachusetts, 
principally with reference tọ the subject of the 
discuntinuance of the slave trade in the District 
of Columbia. 

According to his view of the constilutionality 
of slavery in the District of Columbia, this insti- 
tution did not, ex.st here by positive law, bul by 
the foree of precedent and example. He pro- 
ceeded to show that slavery could not exist but 
by positive law. When the jurisdiction over 
slavery and slaves had ceased to exist, it was the 
same as though the residence of the slaves had 
been changed to another jurisdiction. It was 
sufficient fur the freedom of the slave if he. pass 
out of a jurisdiction where slavery had been es- 
tablished, into a jurisdicuon which never had 
slavery, and never could establish it. This waz 
precisely the case with slavery in the District of 
Culumbia. It was ine same as, thongb tnis Dis- 
trict, with all sts inhabitants, had been ceded to 
Pennsylvania or Massachusetts. He showed that, 
under the Constitutson, Congress could not es- 
tablish slavery de novo; for no man (it was pro- 
vided in the Constitution) shall be deprived of 
life, liberty, or property, without due process of 
law.” He also opplied this argument against the 
alleged power uf Congress to establish slavery in 
the newly. acquired territories, Ile referred also 
to that provision of the Constitutien which pro» 
hibits the creation of any title of nobility. Wust 
higher title of nobility could any man desire than 
that which was enjuye! by the Southern slave- 
holder ?“ And while he was elaborating this ar- 
gument, the hammer fell. 

Mr. Morehead next oblained the floor, when 
the Committee rose and the House adjourned. 


Saturday, February 24, 1849. 


In Senate.—New Senator. Mr. Dickinson of 
New York, presented the credentials of his col- 
league, Wm. H. Seward, elected Senator lor six 


‘years from the 4% of March next, in place of 


John A. Dir. whose term ol servive expires wilh 
the present Congress. 

Major General Scott.—Mc. Fitzpatrick offered a 
joint resolution proposing to confer upon Mojor 
General Scott the ttle of“ Brevet Lieutenant 
General,” in consideration of. his gallant conduct 
and billiant services during his late campaign in 
Mexico. 

Tne resolution having been read a first time, 

Mr. Hale of New Hampshire, objected to the 
second reading, and the resolution was laid aside. 

Civil and Diplomatic Bill.—Tne consideration 
of this bul was resumed, and Mr. J¥ulker pro- 
ceeded to address the Senate at some length in 
support of his amendienl, heretofure suomitted, 
making certain provisions for the lempurary go- 
vernment of the new territories. 

Mr. Hale replied to some of the opinions ad- 
vanced by Mr. Walker and Mr. Dayton with re- 
ference to the extending of the Constitution of 
the United States over the ‘Territories of the 
United States. 

Mr. Butler followed, addressing himself for the 
most part io the opinions expressed by Mr. Day. 
ton (on the day before) that the Constitution of 
the United States could not be extended by legis- 
lative ac} beyond any point to which il was ex- 
tended by its own inherent power. Mr. B. said 
if itbe not a faliacy that the provisions of the 
Constituulon cannot be extended to the territo- 
ries, | certainly have not understood the Consti- 
tution correctly. As far as regards the compact, 
Jam willing to agree with the Senator, but there 
are other provisions that can be extended, and 
if we have courts then they can be executed. 
he moment that territory is acquired by treaty, 
the provisions of the Constitution are extended 
to it, to some, thuugh not to the entire extent of 
its provisions. 

When Mr. Buller closed, Mr. Webster rose, and 
said :— Mr. President, the honorable member from 
South Carolina, who has just taken Dis seal, says 
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that he is prepared to say boldly that the North- 
ern States have not observed but have broken the 
compromises of the Constitution. 
Mr. Butler, (in his seat.) I said it. . 
Mr. Webster. Yes, Mr. P esident, he said so. 
Jt is no duty of mine to take up a glove that ts 
thrown to the whole world; it is no duty of mine 
to accept a general challenge. But if the honor- 
‘able member shall see fit to be so obliging as to 
inform the Senate, in my hearing, on what occa- 
_ sions the State, whose representative ] stand here, 
has forborne to observe or has broken the com- 
promiees of the Constitution, he will find in me 
a combatant on that question. - 
Mr. Buller rose to reply, but as there appeared 
to be some ~Misunderstanding as to his possession 


of the floor for that purpose, he resumed his 


seal. ] 


Mr. Webster. I would hear the gentleman 


with the greatest respect, a respect which J al- 
ways feel for him; byt what I mean to say is, 
that if he is to reduce what seemed to be a gene- 


ral charge to a particular charge, and if he ehali 
undertake to specify or particularize any case in 


which the Legislature of the State, whose repre- 


‘sentative | am, has ſorborne to observe, or bas 


broken, or attempted to break the co n promises of 


the Constitution, it will be my duly to meet that 


charge, and to defend the State, if I am able to 
1 do not intend to go into any such debate 


do so. 
"on this matter at present; other States will an- 
awer for themselves. 

Mr. President, it is of importance that we 


should seek to have clear ideas and correct no- 
tions of the question which this amendment of 


‘the member from Wisconsin has presented to 
us; and especially that we should seek to get 
some conception of what is meant by the propo 
sition, in a law, to extend the Constitution of the 
United States to the territories.” Why, sir, the 
thing is utterly impossible. All the legislation in 
the world, in this general form, coufd not accom- 
plish it. ‘There is no cause for the operation ot the 
legislative power in such a manner as that. Tne 
Cunstitution—what is it? We extend the Consti- 
tution of the United States by law to territory! 
What is the Constitution of the United States? Is 
not its very first principle that all withif ite influ. 
ence and comprerension shali be represented in 


the Legisiature which it establishes, with oct 


only aright of debate and a right to vote in 


botn Houses of Congress, but a right to par- 


take in the choice of the President and Vice 
` President? Aud can we by law extend these 
rights, or any of them, to- a territory of tne 
United States? Every body will see that it 1s 
altogether impracticable. Well, sir, the amende 
ment goes ou, and says that the revenue lau: 
shall, se far as they are suitable, be applied in 
ihe territories. Now, with respect to that quali- 
ficasion, made by the honorable member iron 
Wisconsin, I should tike tu know if he understands 
u as 1 suppose be dues. Does the expression 
„ens jar as suitable“ apply to the Constitution or 
the revenue iawa, or both? 

Mr. Watker. 
tend the Constitution beyond the limits to which 
it was applicable. 

Mr. Webster. It comes to tbis, then, that the 
Constitution is to be extended as far as practica- 
bie; but how far thal is, is to be decided by the 
President of the United States, and therefure he 
is to have absolute and despotic power. He ts 
the judge of what is suitable and what is uneuil- 
able, and what be th:uks suitable is suitable, aud 
what he thinks unsuilable is unsuitable. Lis is 
* omnis in hoc; aud what is this but to say, in 
general terms, thatthe President of the United 
States shall govern this territory as he secs fit 
till Congress makes further provison. Now, if 
the geutieman will be kind enough to tell me 
what priuciple of the Cuusiilulion he. supposes 
suilabie, what discriminaiion he can draw be- 
tween suilable and unsuitable which he proposes 
to foliow, I shall be instructed. Let me say that 
in this general seuse (bere is no such thing as 
extending the Constitution. The Constitution is 

` extended over the United States aud over no- 
thing else. Ii cannot be extended over anything 
except over the old States and the new States 
that shall come if hereafter, when they do come 
in. There is a want of accuracy of ideas in 
this respect Li at is quite remarkable-amoug emi- 
nent gentiemen, anu especially prulessional aud 
“Judicial gentiemen. Ii seems to be tuken lor 
granted that the right of trial by jury, the habeas 
corpus, and every principle designeu (oO prutect 
persunal liberty, is extended by force of the 
Constitution iteajf over every new territory.— 


That proposition cannot be maintained at all. | belong to us; they are ours; that is ta say, they 
How do yon arrive at it by any reasoning or de- are the property of the thirty States of the Union; 


it was not the proposition to ex- 


duction? li can be only arrived at by the loosest 
of all possible constructions. It is said that this 
must be so, else the right of the habeas corpus 
-would be lost. Undoubtedly these rights must 
be conferred by law before they can be enjoyed 
in a territory. 

Sir, if ine hopes of some gentlemen were 
realized. and Cuba were to become a possession 
of the United States by cession, does any body 
suppose that the habeas corpus and the trial by 
jury would be established. by the mere act of 
cession? Why, more than election laws and the 
political franchises, or popular franchises ? Sic. 
ine whole authority of Congress on this subject 
is embraced in that very short provision that 
Congress shall have power to make all needful 
reles ano regulations respecting the territories of 
the United States.” The word is territories; tor 
it is quite evident that he compromises of ‘the 
Constitution looked to no new acquisitions to 
form new territories. But as they have been ac- 
quired from time tc time, new territories have 
been regarded as coming under that general pro- 
vizion for making rules for territories. We have 
never had a territory governed as the United 
States are governed. The Legislature and the 
Judiciary of Territories have always been estab- 
lished by a law of Congress. 1 do not say that 
while we sit here to meke laws for tirese terri- 
tories, we are not bound by every one of those 
great principles which are intended as general 
securities for public liberty. But they do not 
exist in territories till introduced by the autho- 
rity of Congress. These principles do not, pro- 
prio vigore, apply to any one of the territories of 
the United States, because that territory, while 
a territory, does not become a part, and is no 
part of the United States. 

Mr. Calhoun. I rise, not to detain the Senate 
to any considerable extent, but to make a few 
remarks upon the proposition first advanced by 
the Senator from New Jersey, tully endorsed by 
the Senator from New Hampshire, aod partly 
endorsed by the Senator from Massachusetts, 
that the Constitution ef the United States does 
not extend to the Territories. That is the point. 
lam very happy, sit, to bear this proposition 
thus asserted, lor it will have the effect uf nar- 
rowing very greatly the controversy between the 
North and the South as it regards the slavery 
question in connection with the territories, Jt is 
an implied admission on the part of those gentle- 


men, that, if the Constitutior does extend to the 


Te:ritories, the South will be protected in the 
enjoyment of its property—that it will be under 
the shield of the Constitution. You can pul no 
ou. er interpretation upon the proposition which 
the gentlemen have made, than that the Consti- 
tution does not extend tu the Territories. 

Then the simple question is, does the Constitu- 
tion extend to the ‘Territories, or does it not ex- 
tend to them? Why, the Constitution interprets 
itself. lt pronounces itself to be the supreme 
law of the land. 

Mr. Webster. What Jand? 

Mr. Calhoun. The laud; thé Territories ol 
the United Siates area part of the land. It is 
the supreme law, not within the limits of the 
States of this Union merely, but wherever our 
flag. waves—wherever our authority goes, the 
Constitution in part goes, not all ils provisions 
certainly, but all its suitable provisions. Why, 
cen we have shy authority beyond the Consutu- 
tion? I put the question solemnly to gentlemen ; 
if the Constitution does not go there, how are we 
to have any authority or jurisdiction whatever? 
Is not Congress the creature of the Constitution ; 
does it not hold its existence upon the tenure of 
the continuance of the Constitution; and would it 
not-be annihilated upon the destruction ol thal 
instrument, and the consequent dissolution of this 
confederacy? And shall we, the creature of the 
Constitution, pretend that we baye any authority 
beyond the reach of the Constitution? Sir, we 
were told, a few days since, that the couris of 
the United States had made a decision tbat the 
Constitution did not extend to the Territories 
wilbout an act of Congress. I confess that I was 
incredulous, aod | am still incredulous that any 
tribunal, pretending to have a knowledge of our 
system ol government, as the courts of the Uni- 
teu States ought io have, could have pronounced 
such a monsirvus judgment. I am inclined to 
(think (bat it is an error which has been unjustly 
attributed to them; but if they have made such 
a decision as that, 1 for one say, that it ought not 
and never can be respected. The Territories 


gentlemen prove their assumption. 
course of the whole of this devate to be trium- 


ject. 


and we, as the representatives of those thirty 
States, have the right to exercise all that autho- 
rity and jurisdiction which ownership carries 
with it. 

Sir, there are some questions that do not admit 
of lengthened discussion. This is one of them. 
The mere statement te sufficient to carry convie- 
tion with it. And Iam rejoiced to hear gentle 
men acknowledge that, if the Constitution is 
there, we ere under its shield. The South wants 
no higher ground to stand upon. The gentlemen 
have pul us upon high ground by the admission 
that their oniy means of putting their claims 
above ours, is to deny the existence of the Con- 
stitution in Californis and New Mexico. The 
Senator from Massachusetts, I say, in pert, en- 
dorsed the proposition. He qualified it, bowever, 
by saying that all the fundamental principles of 
that instrument must be regarded as having ap- 
plication to the territories. Now, is there a more 
fundamental principle than that the States of 
which this Federal Union is composed, have a 
community of interest in all that belongs to the 
Union in its federative character? And that the 
territory of the United States belongs to the Union 
in that Capacity is declared by the Cunstitutson, 
and that there Shall be, in all respects, perfect 
equality among all the members of the confede- 
racy. There is no principle more distinctly set 
forth than that there shall be no discrimination 
in favor of one section over another, and that tbe 
Constitution shall have no half way operation m 
regard to one portion of the Union, while it snail 
nave full force and effect in regard to another 
portion. 

I will not dwell upon this. I will only listen, 
if gentlemen chovse to go on, in order to discover 
by what ingenuity they can make out their case. 


It is a mere assumption to say that the Constitu- 


tion does not extend to the Territories. Lei the 


I hold the 


phant to us. Weare placed upen higher ground; 
we have a narrower question to delend; and it 
will be understood by the cdmmuaity thal we 
are nonsuited only by a denial of the existence 
of the constitution in the territories. 

Mr. Webster. The honorable Senator from 
South Carolina alludes io some decision of the 
United Siates courts as afficming that the Consti- 
tution of the United States does not extend to 
the territories, and he says that with regard to— 

Mr. Calhoun. I hope the gentleman will stato 
my position exactly right. I said 1 wes tolda 
few days since that they had, so decided, but 
that I was incredulous of the fact. 

Mr. Webster. 1 can remove the gentleman's 
incredulity very easily, for | can assure him that 
the same (hing has been decided by the Uasted 
States courts over and over- again “for the last 
thirty years. 

Mr. Calhoun. I would be glad to hear the 
gentleman mention a case in which such a deci- 
sion was given. 

Mr. Webster. Upon a few moments’ conside- 
ration 1 could mention a number of cases. The 
coustitution, as the gentleman contends, extends 
over the territories. How does- it get there? | 
am surprised to hear a gentleman 80 distinguished 
as a Strict constructiouist nffirming that the Com- 
stitution of the United States extends to the ter- 
riiories without showing us any clause in tbe 


Constitution in any way leading to that resull; 


and to hear the gentleman maintaining that postr 
tion withoul showing us any way in which such 


a result could be inferred, increases my surprise. 


One idea further updo this brauch uf tbe sub- 
The Constitutson of the United States ëz- 
Lending over the territories abd ng other Jaw exe 


isting there! Why, I beg to know how sny go- 


verument could proceed, without any other au- 
thority existing there than such as is created by 
the Constitution of the United States? Does the 


Constitution of the United States settle titles to 
land? Does it regulate the rights of property? 
Does it fix the relations of parent aud cnitd, 
guardiau and ward? ‘The Constitutiun of the 


United States establishes what the gentleman 


calls a confederation lor certain great pur poses, 
leaving all the great mass of Jaws whicu is to 
govern society to derive their existence from 
State enactments. 
state of things under -the Constitution. 
State or Territory that has no law but such as it 
derives from the Constitution of the United States 
must be entirely without any etate or territorial 
Goverpmemt, The honorable Senator from South 


‘That is the just view of the 
And a 


a 
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Caroline, conversant with the subject as he must 
be, from his long experience in different branches 
of the Government, must know that the Congress 
of the United States have established principles 
in regard to the Territories that are utterly re- 
-pugnant to the Constitution. The Constitution 
of the United States has provided for them an in- 
dependent judiciary; for the judge of every 
court of the United States holds his office upon 
the tenure of good behavior. Will the gentleman 
say that in any court established in the Territo - 
ries the judge holds his office in ‘that way? He 
holds it for a term of years, and is removable at 
Executive discretion. How did we govern Loui- 
siana before it was a State? Did the writ of 
‘habeas corpus exist in Louisiana during its terri- 
torial exisjence? Oc the right to trial by jury? 
Who ever heard of trial by jury there before the 
Jaw creating the territorial government gave the 
right to trial by jury? Noone. And 1 do not 
believe that there is any new light now to be 
thrown upon the history of- the- proceediogs of 
this Government in relation to that matter. 
‘When new territory has been acquired it has al- 
ways been subject to the laws of Congress, to 
such law as Congress thought proper to pass for 
‘its immediate government, for its government 
during its territorial existence, during the prepa- 
ratory state in which it was to remain until it 
-was ready to come into the Union as one of the 
family of States. 
The honorable Senator from South Carolina 
argues tbat the Constitution declares itself to be 
the law of the land, and that therefore it must 
extend over the territories. ** The land,” 1 take 
it, means the land over which the Constitution 
is established, or, in other words, it means the 
States united under the Constitution. But does 
not the gentlemen see at once that the argument 
would prove a great deal too much? The Con- 
stitution no more says that the Constitution itself 
shall be the supreme law of the land, than it 
says that the laws of Congress shall be the su. 
-preme law of the land. 


-der it sball be the supreme law of the land. 

Mr. Calhoun. The laws of Congress made in 
pursuance of its provisions. 

Mr. Webster. Well, 1 suppose the revenue 
Jaws are made in pursuanee of ils provisions; 
but, according to the gentiemen’s reasoning, the 
Constitution extends over the territories as the 
supreme law, and no legislation on the subject is 
necessaiy. This would be tantamount to say- 
ing that the moment territory is attached to the 
United States, all the laws of the United States, 
as well as the Con@&tution of the United States, 
become the governing will of men’s conduct, 
and of the rights of property, because they are 
declared to bé the law of the Jand—the laws of 
Congress being the supreme law as well as the 
Constitution of the United States. 
course of reasoning that cannot be maintained. 
The Crown of England often makes conquests of 
territory. Who ever beard it contended that the 
Constitution of Englasd, or the supreme power 
of Parliament, because it is the law of the land, 
extended over the territory thus acquired, until 
made to do so by a special act of Parliament? 
Ibe whole bistury of colonial conquest shows 
elilirely ine reverse. Until provisou is made by 
act of Parliament lor a civil government, the 
territory is held as a military acquisition. It is 
subject to the control of Parliament, and Parlia- 
ment may make all laws that they deem proper 
and unecessary to be made for ils government, but 
until such provision is made the territory is not 
under the dowwion of Euglish law. And ii is 
„exactly upon the same principle (bat territories 
coming to belong to tbe United States by acqui- 
„pn or by cession, as we have no jus colonia, 
remain to ve made subject to the operation ol 
our supreme law by an enactment ol Congress. 

Mr. Calhoun. I shall be extremely brief iu 
noticing the arguments of the honorable Senator 
jrow Massachusetts, and | trust decisive. His 
first objectiun is, as | understand it, that | show 
no author by which the Constitution of the 
United States is extended to the territories. How 
ye Congress get apy power over the territo- 
ries 

Mr. Webster. It is granted in the Constitution 
in so many words. The power to make laws ſor 
the government of the territories. 

Mr. Calhoun. Well, then, the proposition that 
the Cuusinution does not extend to the territories 
is false to that extent. How else does Congress 
obtain the legislative power over the territories? 
And jet the bonorable Senator says l assign no 


It declares that the 
Constitution and the law of Congress passed un- 


Sir, this ia a- 


reason for it. I assigned the strongest reason. If 
the Constitution does not extend there, you have 
no right to legislate or to do any act in reference 
to the territories. ; 

Well, as to the next point. The honorable 
Senator states that he was surprised to hear 
from a strict constructionist the proposition that 
the Constitution extends itself to the territories. 
I certainly never contended that the Constitution 
was of itself sufficient for the government of ter- 
ritories without the intervention of legislative 
enactments. It requires human agency every 
where; it cannot extend itself within the limits 


of any State, in the sense in which the gentle- 


man speaks of it; it is neverthsless the supreme 
law in obedience to which and in conformity 
with which all legislative enactments must be 
made. And the proposition that the Constitu- 
tion of the United States extends to the territu- 
ries so far as it is applicable to them, is so clear 
a proposition that even the Senator of Massa. 


chusetis with his profound talent, cannot dis- 
prove it. Iwill put the case of some of the nega- 


live provisions of the Constitution. Congress 


shall make no law concerning religion, nor cre- 


ale titles of nobility. Can you establish titles of 
nobility in California? If not, if all tne nega- 
tive provisions extend to the territories, why pol 
the posnive ? 1 do not think it necessary to dwell 
any longer. upon ihis point. 

Mr. Webster. The precise question is, whe- 
ther a territory, while it remaius in a territorial 
state, is a part of tae United States? l maintain 
itis not. And there is no stronger proof of what 
has been the idea of the Government in this re- 


spect than that to which I have alluded, and 


which has drawn the honorable member’s atten- 
tion. Now, let us see how il stands. The judi- 
cial power ot the United States js declared by 
the Constitution to be“ vested in one Supreme 


Court and in such inferior courts as Congress 


shall from time to ume ordain and establish.“ 


The whole judicial power, therefore, of the 


United States is in these courts. And the Con- 
stitution declares that “all the judges of these 
courts shal) hold their offices during good beha- 
viour.” Then the gentleman must admit that 
the legislation of Congress heretofore has not 
been allogether in error; that these territorsal 


courts do not constitute a part of the judicial 


power of the United States, because the whole 


judicial power of the United States is to be ves- 


ted in one Supreme Court and in such inferior 
courts as Congress shall estaolish, and the judges 
of all these courts are to have a liſe teuure un- 
der the law; and we do not give such tenure, 
nor never did, tothe judges of these territorial 
courts. That has gone on the presumption and 
true idea, Í suppose, that the territories are not 
even part of the United States, but are subject, 
to their legislation. Well, where do they get 
this power of legislation F Why, I have already 
stated that the Constitution says the Congress 
shall have power to dispose of and make all 
needful rules ond regulations respecting the ter- 
ritury or other property belonging to the United 
States ;” and it is under that clause, and that 
clause only, that the legislation of Congress in 


respect to the territories has been conducted. 


Aud it is apparent irom our history that no other 
provision was intended for territorial govern- 
ment, inasmuch as it is highly probable, | think 
certain, that no acquisition of loreigu territory 
was ever contemplated. 

And again: there is another remarkable in- 
stance. Ihe honorable gentleman, and his friends 
who act with him on these subjects, hold that 
the power of internal improvement within the 
United States does not belung to Congress. They 
deny that we can pass any law for internal im- 
provements within any State of this Union, while 
they all admit that ine moment we get out ol 
the States into a ierritory we can make just as 
much improvement as we choose. I bere is pot 
an honofable gentleman on that side of the cham- 
ber who has not, time and again, voted money 
out of the public treasury for interaal improve- 
ments oul of the Union, in territories, under the 
conception thal, under that provision of the Cun- 
stituuon to which I have referred, they do not 
constitute any portion of tbe Uniou—that they 
are not parts of the Union. . 

Sir, there is no end to illustrations that might 
be brought upon this subject; our history is iuil 
of them. Our history is uniform iu its course. 
it began with the acquisition of Louistapa. It 
went on alter Florida became a part of the 
Union. lo ull cases, under all circumstances, by 
every proceeding of Oongress on the subject, 


and by all judicature on the subject, it has been 
held that territories belonging to the United 

States were to be governed byva constitution of 

their own, framed by a convention, and in ap- 

proving that constitution the legislation of Con- 

gress was not necessarily confined to. those prine 

eiples that bind it when it is exercised in passing 

laws for the United States itself. But, sir, I 

take leave ofthe subjerr. ° 

Mr. Calhoun. Mr. President: a few words. 
First, as to the judiciary. If Congress has deci- 
ded the j diciary of the territorves to be a part 
of the judiciary under the United States, Con- 
gress has decided wrong. It may be that it is a 
past of the judiciary of the United States, though 
I do not think so. ` i 

Mr. Webster, (in his seat.) Nor I. 

Mr. Calhoun. Again: the honorable genile- 
man from Massachusetts says that the territories 
are nota part of the United States—are not of 
the United States. I had supposed that all the 
territories were a part of the United States. 
They are called so. 

Mr. Webster, (in his seat ) Never. 

Mr. Calhoun. Al all events, they 
the United States. 

Mr. Webster, (still in his seat) That is another 
thing. The colonies of England belong to Eng- 
land, but they are not a part of England. . 

Mr. Calhoun, Whatever belongs to the Uni- 
ted States, they have authority over, and Eng- 
land hes authority over whatever belongs to her. 
We can have no authority over anything that 
does not belong to the United States, | care not 
in what light it may be placed. 7 i 

But, sir, as to the other point raised by the 
Senator—iaternal improvements. The Senator 
says there is not a member on this side of the 
chamber but what has voted to appropriate mo- 
ney outof the publie treasury for internal im- 
provements in tbe territories. I know thal a 
very large portion of the gentlemen on this side 
have voted io appropriate money out of the pub- 
lic treasury for uaprovementis in territories, upon 
the principle of ownership; that the land in the 
territories in which improvements are made has 
an incf€ased value in proportion to the suins ap- 
propriated, and the appropriations have in every 
case deen given in alternate sections. But many 
gentlemen here have ever ullerly denied our 
right to make them under that form. But that 
question comes under another category alto» 
gether. It comes under the category whether 
we have a right to appropriate funds out of the 
common treasury at all fur internal improve- 
ments. 7 

Sir, I repeat it that the proposition that the 
Constitution of the United States extends to the 
territories is so plain a one, and its opposite— 
l say it with all respect—is so absurd a one, 
that the strongest intellect cannot maintain it. 


belong to 


And | repeat, that "the gepilemen acknowledge, 
by imphcation, if not more than that, that the 


extension of the Constitution of the United States 
io the territories would be a shield to the South 
upon the question in controversy between us and 
them. I hold it to be a moet important conces- 
sion. Ii narrows the ground of controversy be- 
tween us. We then cannot be deprived of our 
equal participation in those territories without 
being deprived of the advantages and rights 
which the Constitution gives us. 

Mr. Dayton. Mr. President, | desire to make 
a single remark. in answer to an observation of 
the honorable Senator from South Carolina, (Mr. 
Calkoun,) so olten repeated, to wit: That this 


Opposition to the extension ol the Constitution to 


the territories of California and New Mexico is 
an implied admission of the right of the South 
to carry slavery there, provided the Constitulioa 
gets there. Now, sir, a matier is admitted by 
suplication only when it is not expressly denied. 
When | firet assumed this position, I assumed it 
wilh the express allegation that, wii the Con- 
stilulion or without the Constitution there, the 
laws of Caliſoruia stand, and, as they do stand, 
| do not believe that any one has a right to care 
ry slavery there ; but as the Southern view of 
tuis question ditiered (rom- mine, and inasmueh 
as my sole purpose in bringing forward this 
amendment was to afford preseut protection to 
the inhabitants of Califoruia against disorder and 
anarchy, { was uowiliing to do anything, which, 
in the view of any section of this Contederacy, 
could alter existing rights upon the subject of 
slavery. And now 1 have been taken lo lask by 
my iriend Irom Boum Carolinas —lor | take pleas 
sure in calling bids such — lor the asgertion ol a 
principle like this: ** That 1 fear to extend the 
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Constitution to the territories; that J dislike to 
give to the South the benefits of the Constitu- 
tion.” “ J would give to the South every benefit 
10 whieh the Constitution self entitles them, 
but when they ask me to extend that Constitu- 
tion to a region of eountry where I believe it 
does not belong, and when they tell me in the 
same breath that it will give to them rights that 
they do not conceMe thal they now have, then | 
beg io stop; I beg to eay J will go no further. 
Jem disposed to give Jaw to Califuruia, but l am 
not disposed to alter the condition of parties 
upon the slave question in that country, ut this 
period; and, entertaining that opinion, 1 am bold 
enough to express il; and, feeble as 1 am, | 
think able to maintain its propricty. 
Now, sir, I have, in reference to this matter, 
taken no ground which has not been fully and 
amply sustained by the Senator from Massachu- 
setis, (Mr. Webster.) The Senator from South 
Carolina (Mr. Calhoun) says that | have been 
endorsed in lull by the Senator from New Hamp- 
shire, (Mr. Hale.) and in part by the Senator 
from Massachusetis. I have been endorsed in 
full by both. l bave at no time qualified my 
origihal proposition. My original proposition 
was based upon the amendment of the Senator 
from Wisconsin, (Mr. Walker.) and that amend- 
ment was that Ihe Constitution of the United 
States be extended to these territories; and my 
position was that you could not extend the Con- 
stitution (th-ther. 1 did not say that you coutd 
not enact a law giving them (the peuple of Cali- 
fornia) the benefit of trial by Jury, or habeas cor- 
pus, or any otber of the commun-place princi- 
ples which protect men in the e:joyment of 
civil liberty. I said you could noi in tins way, 
peskig upon this amendment, extend the Con- 
stitution of the United States over Calilornia. 
That was my original proposition. The Seya- 
tors whe have advocated te amendment of the 
Senator fiom Wisconsin contend thal you can, 
upon this amendment, extend the Constitution ot 
tue United States there. Why, the Senator trom 
South Carola dues not pretend thal you can 
extend that part of it which is a league, a com- 
pact. Huw much of it, then, as the sm@@dment 
siaids, are you to extend? The whole, or a 
pərt ot it? ; | 7 
But, sir, it is no part of my purpose further to 
consume the time of the Senate. l answered 
only upon this proposition, because | did not 
wish the legal position which À originally took 


upon the Question belure the Senale, io be mis- 


stated abd misuuderstogd. 


Tue Panama Raitnoap.—The following is the 


-gudstance ol ihe Vil Intigvuced into the Fouse 
ol Represeniativee on the 16th January, author- 
Zug a conlsact wilh Arpzuwall, Stephens & 


Chaunecys l 

1. The constructing of a failroad across the 
Ilsihmus ol Panama, to be commenced within 
one and tu be con pleted within three years. 

2. The company shall transport by steam on 
sald 108d across (he Jathaus lor 20 years, free 
of cosi or charge, the mails, all persous in the 
United States service, with their persugul jug- 
gage, &c., and all supplies belongiutz to ibe Uni- 
teu dlales. 5 z 

3. Holle on the road between the two oceans 
shall nut exceed 55 per ton in weight or mea- 
surement, and nol more thau $5 sliall be paid lor 
passage money. 

4. A fire proof warehouse sball be kept in 
good re pair at each end of the road daring the 
contract, lor the use of the Government. 


5. All freight and persons shall be transpor- 


ted over the road iu the order in which they ar- 
rive. $ 

6. The contract to continue for 20 years from 
the cow plet.un ol the toad, aud the Government 
shall pay during esch year lor services, 9250, 
OLU a year. Provided that Congress may, ut its 
first sesoiun, rescind that coutuact by joint reso- 
Julivo alter it shall have been 10 years lu ope- 
ration. 

7. At least seven-eighths of the stock in said 
road shall be awned by citizens of the United 
Siales, uud ihe principal of suid codipany siali 
be in sume seaport of ine United States. 

8. A violation of any of (hese stipulations 
shull furfeit tue sum directed auuuaily 10 be paid. 

Evave Trane in THE District or CoLumsia. 
The ivilowing i» the memorial Iron the meme 
bers of the board of aldermen and commun 
Rouncil of the city of Washing ion, iu reierence 


to the alave traffic in the Distract of Culumbia. 


remedy this evil. 
Oa SS E 
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presented by Hon. J. P. Gaines, 


tentalires of the United Stales in Congress as- 
semblcd, 
The undersigned, members of the board of 


aldermen and common council of the city of 
Washington, having in common with their fel- 
low-citizens, long regarded with disapprobation 


the importation of slaves into the District of 


Colombia for purposes of sale or traffic else- 


where, and decming it alike prejudicial to the 
interests of our city and offensive to public senti- 


ment, request your honorable body to restrain 
such trafic by the enactment of sume law simi- 
lar in its provisions to that embraced in the code 
of laws for the District of Columbia, reported 
to the House of Representatives in the year 


1832, by Mr. Wilde, of Georgia and to the Se- 
naie by Mr. Chaubers, of Mary laud— the enact- 
ments in the adjoining States of Maryland or 
Virginia on this subject—or grant to the respec- 
tive corporate authorities of Washington and 
Georgetown such powers as will enable them to 


PUBLIC DOCUMENTS. 


On the 5th inst., General Zachary Taylor, 
President Elect of the United States, delivered, in 


front of the Capitol at Washington, the following 
INAUGURAL ADDRESS. 


Elected by the American people to the higbest 
office known io our Jaws, I appear bere tu luke the 
vath prescribed by the Constiiuuon, and iu com phi- 
ance with the ume-bonored custom, to address 
ii. os e who are now assembled. ‘Tbe confidence and 
respect shown by my countrymen in caliing me to 
the Chet Magistracy of a Republic holding a high 
ravk among (the outivns ol the earth, have in- 
spired me witb feelings of the most profound 
gratitude; but when | reflect that the acceptance 
uf the ofice which their partiality has bestuwed, 
nupodes the discharge ol the gust arduous dulies, 
involves the weighuest obligations, ] am cuu- 
scious that the position which 1 have been called 
vo fill, (Lough sufficient to salisiy the Joltiest am 
bilion, is surrounded by learlul respunpsibililies, 
Happily, however, in the perio: mance of my new 
duties, | shall nut be without able co-operation. 

The Legislative und Judicial brancues ol the 
Government present prominent examples of dis- 
tinguished civil atiaiu.„ents and malured experi- 
coce, and Il shall be my endeavor to call io my 
assistance iu tbe Executive Departments, indivi- 
duals whose talents, integriiy aud purity of 
character, Will lucnisb ampic guarantees lor be 
laithtul and honourable pe:tommance of the trusts 
to be committed tu their charge. Wich such aids, 
and ap honest purpose lo ov whatever is rigut, 1 
hope to execute uiigenliy, iupartialiy, aud bor 
the besi inierests of the Country, tbe ioanoid 
duties devolved upon me. lu tue discharge ol 
these duties, wy guide wall be ine Constitution, 
whica Å tuis day swear lo preserve, protect aud 
deleud. i E 

For the interpretation ‘of that instrument, I 
shail look to the decisions of the Judicial imbu- 
Bals established by its authority, aud to ihe prac- 
uce of Goverumeut under the curlier Presluguls, 
who had so large a share lu ila lurmalion. lu 
ihe exumple vi those Iilustrivus patrivis 1 shal! 


aines Ucler wih severcuce, aud copeciaily to- 


bis example WLO was Dy bO many ines ibe 


Futner oi his C yutry. 


To cummaud tie Army and Navy of the United 
States; wiih the advice anu conseuiof the Senate 
—to wake treaties, appoint ambassadors aud 
Olher olbcers—to give to Congress lulor mation 
ol the state of tbe Union, aud tecomimcod such 
Measures as he shall Juuge io be necessary, anu 
to take Care luat the laws shall be daitusulty ex- 
cculed—these are ihe most important fuuctiens 
enirusied to the President by the Constitution, 
anu ik may be expected thal I sbalil vri tiy iudi- 
cale the principles which will control me iu their 
crxeculiun. . 

Chuseu by the budy of tbe people, under the 
assurauce thal wy auiwinistralivu would be de- 
vulcd io the Wellare ol the whule country aud 
not lo the. support of auy parlicular sectiun, vi 
metely local interest, Lum day revew the de- 
Clara.ious 1 have beretulure waue, and proclaiw 
uy. Used determinativ to mainiai Ww ine extent 


vi wy ably, tue Guvernmeut iu Hs oFiginal 


Purity, aud tv adopt asihe basis of my pubiic 


policy those great Kepublicac ugewuess which 


The petition was 
of Kentucky: 


To the Honorable the Senate and House of Repre- 


constitute the strength of our nationat existence. 

In reference to the Army and Navy lately em- 
ployed with so much distinction in active service, 
care shall be taken to insure the highest condition 
of efficiency: and in furtherance of that object, 
the Military and Naval Schools, sustained by the | 
liberality of Congress, shall receive the spccial 
allention of the Executive. 

As American freemen we cannot but sympa- 
thise in all efforts to extend the blessings of 
civil and political liberty, but at the same lime 
we are warned by the admonitions of history and 
the voice of our own beloved Washingion te 
absten from entangling alliances with foreign 
nations. = 

In all disputes between conflicting govern- 
ments, it is our interest, not less than our duty, 
io remain strictly neutral, while our geographical 
position, the genius of our inalstulions and our 
people, the advancing spirit of civilization, and 
above all the dictates of religion, direct us to the 
cultivation of peaceful and friendly relations with 
all otber powers. Ii is to be hoped that uo inter- 
national question can how arise which a govern- 
ment, confident in its own strength and resolved 
to protect its own just rights, may not eule by 
Wise negotiation; and H eminently becomes a go- 
vernment like our own, founded on the morality 
aud intelligence of its citizens, and upheld by 

| tbeir affections, to exhaust every resort of honor- 
able diplomacy belore eppealwy to arms. 

In tne cunduct of our suceigo relations | shali 
cuonijurm to these views, as I uclicve them essen 
tial io the best interests and the true honor of the 
counlry. - 

The appointing power vested in the President 
imposes delicate and onerous duties. Su lor ss 
it is posibile to be inturmed, Í shall make hone 

' esty, Capacity, and fidelny indispensable pre-re- 

| quistes to ine bestowal-of office; aud the absence 
uf either of these qualities shall be deemed sub- 
ficient cause lor removal. 

Jt shall be my study io recommend such con» 
sttuuonal measures to Congress m may be ne- 
cessary and pruper io secure encouragement aod 
protection io the great interests of agriculture, 
commerce and manulactures, io improve our 
harburs, to provide lor the speedy extinguishment 
of the public debt, to enloi ce a strict accounlabil- 
lity on the part ot ali ollicers of the government, 
and the utusost economy in all public expendi- 
tures. f 

But it is for the wisdom oſ Congress itself, ia 
which ali legislative powers are iuvested by the 
Cunstitution, tu Teguiate these and other matters 
Qf dumestic policy. $ shall look wilh cunfideace | 
to the enlightened patriotffm of that body to 
adopt such measures of conciliation as may 
harwomze contictug interests, and tend tò per- 
petuate that union which should be the para- 
mount object of our hopes and otiections. — 

Ju ny action calculated to promote an object so 
near tbe heart ol every one who truly loves his 
country, I will zeatuusly unite with Wwe co-urdi- 
nate branches of ihe goverument. In cunelusivo, 
1 congra.wiate you, my lellow citizens, upon (he 
high sae uf prosperity to which the gouducss of 
Divine Providence has conducted our common 
country. Let us invoke a continuance uf the 
dame protecting care, which bas led us through 
small beginuings, to the eminenee to which we 
this day occupy, ard let us seek to deserve 
tbat Continuance by prudence and moderation in 
our Councils, dy well uirecied attempts io assuage 
the Dilkerness which tovolten marks unavoidable 
viterences of Opmion by the promulgation aud 
practice of jus. aud liberal priucrples, and by an 
cularged pa. rivusm which shall acknowledge no 
niuiis Dut thuse of cur own wide-spread Republic. 


REPORT OF THE SECRETARY OF THE 
SKEASURY, ON ‘THE WAKBEHOUSING 
Sxysltiim. 

l Treasury Department, Feb. 22, 1849. 
Sir:—This department under the authority 

granted by the Sin. section of the warehousig 

jaw of the Gth August, 1846, has issued new aud 
additional regulations, a copy of which, marked 

A, will be louud annexed. These regulations 

are based upon an experience of the practical 

operation of the law iu this country during the 
last two years, as well as upon very iuil iulorma- 
uon upon ibe same subject obtained irom the 
continent of Europe, aud also trum Great Bri- 
tuin. Iris believed that there is scareriy an act 
ever passed Dy tbe British Parliament that Las 
aided more than, ber warehousing law to aug- 
mout her maoulactures, commerce, tonnage, and 
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revenue. This is the opinion of all her states- 
men and business classes, and not a vote, il is be- 
lieved, could be obtained in either House of Par- 
liament for its repeal, although in its inception 
the system encountered even greater and more 
violent opposition there than in our own country. 
Since it was perfected there, the commerce of 
Great Britain has more than quadrupled; the 
bonded Koons remaining in warehouse having 
risen in August, 1847, according to the statement 
of the commissioners, attached to my report of 
December, 1847, to the value of $387,200,000. 
The docks, structures, and buildings in which 
these goods were stored, cost in London alone, 
according to the same statements, $40,000,000, 
and in the whole Britisti empire are estimated at 
nearly double that sum. It is thus seen how 
Great Britain has made herself the centre of 
universal commerce and exchanges, and the 
storehouse of the business of the world. She 
has the almost incredible amount of near four 
hun red millions of foreign imports stored in her 
docks and warehouses, so as to furnish assorted 
‘cargoes of every product and fabric of the earth, 
and of every class, description, and quality. 
She thus makes herself the factor of all nations, 
and the productions of the industry of all man- 
kind are stored in her warehouses, and sold by 
ber merchanis to the people of every country. 
The profit thus realized is immense, and draws 
with it the command of the trade and business 
and specie of the world. Side by side with 
these warehoused foreign goods are her own pro- 
- ducts and fabrics, ready for sale at home and 
abroad. In bringing to her ports the vessels of 
all nations for cargoes of all fureign productions, 
the purchasers, io complete assortments, also 
dake with them vast amounts of British articles, 
and thus Great Britain, whilst commanding the 
commerce and specie of other countries, aug- 
ments the sale of her own products and fabrics. 
An attentive examination of the globe, and of 
the relative position of its several countries, will 
exhibit our great advantages over Great Britain 
as a centre for universal commerce. The latter 
has no great interior country id supply any of 
her ports with business—she has no mighty lakes 
or ritvers—no great expanse of surface; nor can 
she be connected with the continent by railroads 
or canals. Her soil is less fertiie; her climate 
less genial and favorable, embrating by no means 
such a variety of products; and great as are her 
mineral resources, they are by no means equal 
in extent or number to our ywn. Her position is 
less central, having north of her much less than 
one-tenth of the arable surface of the globe, and 
less, also, than one-tenth of its population; 
whereas, if we turn to our own country, in view 
both of latitude and longitude combined, with 
our fronts upon both oceans and upon the Gulf, 
we are, as uearly us can be, the centre of the 
arable surf.ce, (be population, and the business 
of the world. Our great interior lakes and 
rivers, with our rapidiy extending. net work of 
Tailroads and canals, bringing to our ports the in- 
‘terior commerce of a continent, with numerous 
deep und capacious harbors on both oceuna, ac- 
cessible at all times, and with every variety of 
climate, soil, and product, mineral and agricul- 
tural, give to us an unrivalled position. That 
Great Britain, nevertheless, with so many local 
disadvantages, should bave made herself the cen- 
tre of universal trade, is the highest proof of the 
genius. aod enterprise, the energy and persever- 
‘ance, and especially the wise legislation ou this 
subject of that great country. Aller the most 
delioerate investigation duriug the last three 
years, it is my firm conviction, that without her 
Warehousing system, cherished and improved, as 
it has been irom time to time, she never would 
have achieved these great results ; that it is main- 
‘hy this system which has made her the storehouse 
of the world, and, giving her the command of the 
Carrying trade, has polled her vessels with cargoes 
for ber own use or re-exportation. In her great 
docks and warehouses are stored the products 
and fabrics of ail countries, together with her 
own.; aud she has thus become ine point where’ 
interuational exchanges are made, and where 
trade and specie have centred.- If we would en- 
ter into a lair and boooravle competition with 
her for this carrying trade and ecommerce and 
Specie, we must avail ourselves of the lights 
of experience, and introduce here, with some 
changes adapted to our position, a similar ware- 
Housing system. When lurenn aud American 
Vevsels Come io our Own ports, they must be en- 
abied here, as in Great britain, io load and un- 
load with the utntost facility, economy and des- 
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patch, at all times ånd in all seasons. They 
must also be enabled to obtain, without delay in 
our ports, assorted cargoes of our own products 
and fabrics, as well as those of all other coun- 
tries, of every quality, character aad price. 
These foreign and domestic products and fabrics 
must be collected in our warehouses, as they are 
in London, ready at all times for immediate pur- 
chase and shipment, so that any vessel arriving 
at our ports can always obtain at once full and 
It is. only thus that vessels, 
sure of return cargoes, can be brought to our 
ports on the best terms, diminishing freights, 
whilst augmenting: our carrying trade and aggre- 
gate profits of navigation. It will be perceived, 
on examination of the new regulations hereto 
appended, that this department, as indicated in 
my reports of December, 1847 and 1848, has in- 
troduced the system of private competition for 
storage, to the full extent authorized by existing 
laws, combining, as permitted thereby, public 
and private stores, and protecting the interest of 


the government and merchant by every safeguard 


in the power uf the department, suggested by ex 
perience and investigation. In order, however, 
to give to our warehousing system all the advan- 
tages that are possessed in Great Britain, the 
following changes are indispensable. The pro 
visions of the act of 17th June, 1844, limiting 
the inspectors to the number employed at that 
date, must be modified in sume respects, as these 
officers are required by the warehousing laws to 
keep the key and have charge of private bonded 
stores. Jf these private stores are to be scatter- 
ed over our great ports, as the convenience of 
commerce may dictate, and as toa fair and rea- 
sonable extent they should be under proper regu- 
lations—if the warehousing business should pro- 
gress, as it has done for -tue last two years, the 
inspectors must be augmented beyond the num- 
ber authorized by that act. The warehousin 

act allows the importer, whose private store is 
used for the warehousing of foreign.goods, on 
which the duties have not been paid, to keep one 
key, and requires an inspector of the revenue to 
keep another; the law directing a joint custody, 
with two different kinds of locks and differept 
keys in the possession of each respectively, so 
that the importer could not have access to such 
bonded góods in private stores except in the pre- 
sence of the iuspector, the act forbidding the im- 
porter access lo the goods, except ia the pre- 
sence of the proper officer of tbe customs.” 
The expense of furnishing such mspectors for 
private stores should of course be borne by the 
importers, for whose convenience aad benefit this 
arrangement is made, and who can only exhibit 
the goods or withdraw packages ſor sale or re- 
exportation, from time to tiwe, under the law, 
‘tin the presence“ of an inspector. After much 
mind has been 
brought to the conclusion that this expense could 
best be arranged by an equitable apportionment 
of the compensation paid to inspectors, to be re- 
funded by such importers; the amount to be 
fixed in each case by the collector, with the ap- 
probation of the Secretary of the Treasury; or, 
by adopting the principle of half storage, with a 
view tu cover the expense, which has operated 
so well in some of the ports, leaving to the im- 
porter the Option between these two modes of 
payment; and this is the principle upon which 
tbe present instructions ace based. Under the 
law, however, as it now stauds in our largest 
ports, it will be impossible to put the system, as 
to private stores, into full operation, uuless the 
act of 17th of June, 1844, before referred to, 
should be modified; inasmuch as whilst one in - 
épector might suthce for one vast public bunded 
store, a Considerabie number would be required 
for the private stores of the impurters scattered 
over a great city. So far as the government 1s 


concerned, it is obvious that in the targe ports 


the great public: stores, equal in capacity to a 
dozen private stores, are the most economical; 
und in these must be stored, uuder any arrange- 
ments, the unclaimed goods, amounting, in New 
York, by the returns of tue collector, to tne value, 
during the last two years, of $14,617,658. If, 
however, the importers claim the goods, and the 
privilege of warehousing in their own private 
stores, they ought, in my judgment, to be permit- 
ted tò do so, in the manner provided in the regu- 
lations aud iusiructions now issued by this de- 
partment. ' 

‘he stores agreed upon by the importer and 
collector, with tue restrictions above designated, 
are the only private stores now authorized Dy 
law. In all other cases the stores must be rented 
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on publie account, as required by the provisions 
of the 6th section of the act of the 3d March, 
1841. which is in full force, and is in these words: 
Sec. 6 And be it further enacted: That all 
stores hereafter rented by the collector, naval 
officer or surveyor, shall he on public account, 
and paid for by the collector as such, and shall 
be appropriated exclusively to the use of receiv- 
ing foreign merchandise, subject, as to the rates 
of storage, to regulation by the Sectetary of the 
Treasury.” 

The law, then, as it now stands, authorizes but 
two classes of stores, namely, public and private 
stores. The first as we have seen, must be 
“ rented on public account, and paid for by the 
collector.” The second are the private stores, 
agreed upon as beſore stated, and must be kept 
under the regulations heretofore quoted, as pre- 
scribed by law. 

Under the clause of the law authorizing pri- 
vate stores in certain cases, a very imporlant 
question has beee presented for my considera- 
tiou: whether, in view of the very large discre- 
lionary powers vested in this department by the 
5th section of the warehousing law, it ts compe- 
tent to extend the privilege of storage in private 
stores to the goods of several importers in one 
such store, when requested by them. Upon ma- 
ture deliberation, I have come to the conclusion 
that this may be done, and have accurdingly eo 
authorized, under regulations combining the most 
perféct indemnity and security to the goverument, 
with great convenience and economy to the mer- 
chant. These will not be public stores, and no 
rent will be paid for them by the government, 
but they will be used as private stores, denomi- 
nated in the law other stores to be agreed on 
by the collector or chief revenue officer of the 
port, and the importer, owner, or consignee.” 
In these cases, however, the person who is per- 
mitted by the collector io have such private 
bonded store, must be constituted by each of the 
importers using the same, their agent, who must 
keep tho importer’s key as authorised by law 
whilst the inspector will keep another aud dis- 
tinct key; 20 that no access can be had to the 

oods, except in the preseuce of the inspector. 

n this case, however, where several impurters 
thus use one private slore, thus guarded and se- 
cured, in addition to the custody of the goods 
under the lock of thé inspector, and the bond fur 
the duties required from the importer, the col- 
lector must also exact from the agent of the im- 
porters who keeps the store, a bond with sufli- 
cient sureties to indemnify the government 
against loss. This is substantially the system of 
private competition for storage and labor intro- 
duced into Great Britain, and which has been 
attended there with such wonderful success, aud 
has made that country the storehouse of the pro- 
ducts and fabrics of the world. lu the absence 
of such regulations, this department ſeels well 
assured that the warehousing business in the 
United States can never be brougtitinto success- 
ful competition with that of Great Britain, and it 
delle ves that the adoption of the system here will 
te attended with incalculable benefits. Under 
this conviction, I have felt it to be my duty to 
extend these privileges to ihe merchants and Dus- 
loess of the country. T l 

Being desirous of introducing the system of 
stores absolutely fire-proof, so as to guard, as far 
as practicable, against those disastrous fres which 
have so often swept away so many millions of 
property invested in stores and.gouds, aud wiih 
a view to place bonded stores in vur own country 
upon an equal, if not a superior, footing to all 
others as regards security, seas to make our 
ports the principle entrepots of commerce, I 
haye-directed that a preference shall be given, in 
all cases, by the collectors, to such private siores 
as ure made entirely fire-proof. By this 1 mean 
such stores, of which we bavo now scarcely a 
single one in this country, although lately iutro- 
duced with great success into Great Britain, as 
are free froin all combustible materials. Such 
stores would be built on arches of stone or brick 
—or, what wouid be better, for all-the wooden 
materials now used to substitute iron, namely, 
for routs and rafters, for joists, for doers, wine 
dow-ſtames and shutters, slabs fur flooring, and 
beams or pillurs whére needed, as now used in 
some cases in Europe. Tue advantages of this 
system would be—Ist. The greater security from 
fire in such stores would much increase the 
Warehousing business of the cuuntry, with all its 


immense profits to our commercial and navigat 


2d. The saving or dimiuvishing ine 


tiog interest. a 
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losses arising from conflagration. 
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ing or diminishing insurance. 4h. The frequent 
arrestirg of fires in our great cities, by stopping 
them at a point where the buildings were wholly 
incombustible. Sih. The*gradual extension of 
the system of iron buildings to private stores, 
other than bonded warehouses. 61h. The great 
benefit to the iron interest of the country, from 
‘the new and increasing use and demand thereby 
created for that material. 

The augmenting demand for warehouses in 
many of our ports has forced vpon the depart- 
ment the aller native of leasing, uf this lime, new 
and additional public stores lor terms of years 
in the larger ports, or resorting to the system of 
private competition ; and after full investigation, 
it is deemed best to adopt the latter. Public 
stores, however, toa large extent are still re. 
quired by the law. st. For importers who may 
prefer to use then. 2d. Unclaimed goods under 
the provisions of the law can be stored only to 
public stores, and the value of these unclaimed 
goods in New York alone, during the first two 
years under the warehousing law, by the re- 
turns of the collector, amounted to §14.617,658 
Under this system, public and private stores 
will be combined, and each fur uselul purposes, 
as designed by the law; but ultimately the great 
mass ol the warehousing business (except as re- 
aids unclaimed goods) wall be trausac'ed here 
as in Great Britain, by stures neither rented nor 
owned by the government. These stores, owned 
by individuals, in proper locations and of a 
proper character, will be authorized by the col- 
lector, wilh the assent of the Secretary, at each 

port; ard the government will have no other 
control over them then the custody of the key 
by an inspector of the revenue, and access to the 
gouds permitted only in bis presence, as required 
‘by Jaw. The person who is authorized to keep 
the store, will be the agent of the smporters, and 
contract for storage and labor as they may think 
proper; the government being indeusniticd only 
- for the expense of the services uf an inspector, by 
the paywent of half storage, or of the saspector’s 
salary, at the option of the importer, The stor- 
age aud labor will thus be furnished by the 
owners of stures, and not by the government; 
and the business will thus be conducted ia lime 
with greater economy, aud the choice of stores 

Jett chief to the importers. The government 
will have all the security for the stores and lor 
the custody ol the goods that is required in case 
of public stores, as well as lull indemuity for all 
churges, withoul any risk or ex peuse lor labor, 
or fur the building or renting vl stures, wilh a 
preierence of the public store, where adapted to 
the slotage of articles suught to be warehoused. 
Private enterprise will be juvited into rivalry lor 
furnishing watebouses; and now that the 8) 8- 
tem has received proper impulse trom the gu- 
vernwent, individual cumpetitiva will in time 
furnish the best, aud cheapest, atid salest stores, 
as well as the must econumical storage and la- 
bur lor negrly all goods, except such as are 
unclaimed. Such private enterprise will in time 
Cause laige ald cupacious incumbuslibie stores 
tu be erected in vur ports, giving employ ment tu 
our mechanics aud labor, augmenting our com- 
merce abd revenue, aud creasing the value of 
property in our warehousing cities. The incum- 

- Dusuule or iron stores will gradually take the 
‘place ol Structures that ate wut bre-prouf, for 

„lbe Storage of imports, aud be eventually ex- 
tended to stores buiding domestic goods, aud thus 
terminate these disastious cobllagratious that 
hade ruined so many thousands. 

_Asearly as the 2Uih uf July, 1847, my atten- 
tion v us directed tu the important sebject al iron 
werehouces, and amoung tue inquiries which the 
Commissivucrs WhO visited the continent ol Eu- 
rupe oid Great Briain, under my appointment 
in that year, Were directed to wake, was the lol- 

Lwing:— . 

“zuu will inquire particularly, how far, and 
to What extent, son bas been miroduced, ether 
fur 1001s, Falters, Joists, or otherwise, as well as 
the materia) jor Huoring ; Ibe expense of such 
Duildiugs ; tbe susurauce, Many, on such ware- 
houses, and the guvus stured therein.” 

lu replying 10 tute inquiry, the commissioners 
S'aled ae luiluws s— 

lu the duck warehouses originally construct- 
ed, iiun Was hot used asa dwulerial tor vundlug, 
being only used lu some cuser lor braces iu 
Siichglven 5 but in those more lately built, it has 
€hiesed to sume eXteutl into lhe Cousiruction, ler 

-Kullets, Juists aud flooring; for pillars it has bees 
u. e generally used; the St. Katuurive’s duck, 
ìu Loudon, aud the Albert dock at Liverpool, 


us ing iron pillars, fi led in with brick, as the sup- 
port, in most cases to the second floor. The Lon- 


don Dock company have also used it to a consider- 


able extent fur pillars in the last vaults construct- 


ed. The sheds on the dock piers at London are 


generaliy supported by iron colu nns, as previous - 
ly mentioned; and the intention hereafter is to 
increase Ils use, experience having demonstrated, 
from the use made of it in constructing the large 
railway stations, that it is the lightest and best 
material for large sheds and roofs. The fluoring 
in the warehouses is usually made with reference 
to the character of the goods to be stored; where 
a smooth surface is very requisite for the preser- 
vation of the articles, iron has been somewhat 
used. In the Albert docks, before mentioned as 
combining the most modern improvements, tile 
has been used, laid on concrete made perfectly 
smooth, fur sugar and molasses; such a floor, or 
one of sione slabs, being considered the best, the 
drainage requiring it lo be frequently scraped 
and «leaned. | 

„»The buildings are kept insured by the pro- 
prietors, the rate being from one-sixth to two- 
sixths sterling per cente The merchandise is 
generally insured.” l 

They state also—- 

„The waretiuuses in the East and West India, 
and London docks in London, are constructed in 
a substantial and fire-proof manner—the roufs of 
slate or tile, and the doors and windows of iron. 
The lower floors are generally of stone, on arenes 
sustained by pillars of stone or iron; the upper 
vors are ol wood, sustained by wooden pillars. 
The stores ic these docks are ot different dates of 
construction, the’ more modern ones embracing 
the most approved modes of building at the time. 

„lu the St. Katharine’s dock, the stores, hav- 
ing been more recently built, are generally of a 
better description—the lover sturies being on 
arches, suppurted by iron pillars, aud the floors of 
the second story of ird plates. Underneath all, 
are the cellars for the storage of liquors, with 
arched roofs, supported by iron or stone columus. 
These cellars are of immense extent, and in the 
London dock alone comprising twenty-two acres. 
l'he tloors are fitted with irou skids lor ths stor- 
age of the casks, and their easy movement from 
one patt to another. a a 

„On the piers in these docks are also-construct- 
ed sheds for the protection of merchandise while 
discharging and loading, and for custom house 
examination. These sheds are supported gene- 
rally by iron col- uns, and in sume instances 
have itun souls, and railways laid through them, 
lor the more convenient removal of merchandise 
by band trucks, l 

“u The other bonded warehouses are private 
stores of fire proof construction, within which no 
offices or counting rooms are allowed, built to 
comply witb the circular of the cumuissiouers of 
customs. : 

“The stores in the Albert Dock, Liverpool, 
(the only dock baving » arenouses al that port.) 
the wndersigued think thé most perfect in every 
respect which they visited, being built entirely of 
stone and iron, no wood Whatever entering ito 
their construction.” ` 

lt thus appears that the best and most ap- 
proved warchouses in Great Britain are now 
built entirely of stone and iron, Re wood what- 
ever entering into their construction.“ That 
similar iron stores will be built in our ware- 
housing ports, under the present instructions, 
giving them tnis prelerence, would seem to be 
certain; and when they are constructed in one 
port, they must be built in others, or it would 
lead io a greater concentration uf the warehous- 
ing business in those ports thal adopted the in- 
combustible iron stores. When the business of the 
storage Of foreign imports is turowyn open to pri 
vate enterprise, and sale and commodious stores 
esecled by individuals, they will seek to fill tuem 
with goous, especially tur re-exportation, aud 
thus immensely increase the warrhousing busi- 
ness and render our ports at a much earlier 
period (be enltrepots lor universal commerce. 

The question is one ol great magnitude, in 
what country shali be chiefly stored the ex- 
changeable products and fabrics of the world, 
duripg the period intervening between their 
growth, production, or manulucture, and tueir 
use or consumplion ? What country sball-trans- 
act ibis vast business? Who shall enjoy this 
carrying trade? Whose mechanics aud jaburers 
shali turoiwh the stores, aud docks, aud Daains ? 
Whose merchants shail receive the storage? 
Whose underwriters the insurance, snd wuy 
shall realize the commissions and profits on the 


sale and re-shipment? These are questions of 
momentous interest to our commerce and navi- 
gation, and to the progress of our wealth and 
iudustry. I think it may be demonstrated that 
directly and indirectly, Great Britain is now 
realizing from this source an annual income to her 
people of more than eighty millions of dollars. 
By the returns of our commissioners before re- 
ferred to it appears thatthe value of bonded 
goods in the warehouses of Great Britain, in 
August, 1847, was $387 200,000. The quantity 
wurehoused throughout the year is not given; 
but if st bears the sume properlion as in our coun- 
try, to the remaining goods in warehouse at (he 
end of the year, it would be much greater. As- 
suming it, however, to be only 8400, 000. 000, we 
may form an approximate estimate to this in- 
come from the following data: Ist. The freight 
upon the importation of the goods. 2d. The 
freight upon such as are re-exported. 3d The 
storage. 4th, The insurance whilst on deposite, 
as well as when imported or-exported. Sih. 
The labor attending the landing, receiving, and 
re- shipment, including the wharfage, drayaege, 
carriage, cranage, hoisting, stowing, piling, pack- 
ing and repacking, &c. 6th. The profit upon 
the sale of the goods; or, Ich. The commis- 
siuns when sold and re-shipped on foreign ac» 
count. 8th. The wages aud compensation paid 
to clerks, storekeepers, &c. Yih. Tne yearly 
appreciation of property arising from the ex- 
tension of business aud the erection of docks and 
warehouses. 10th. The augmented market for 
domestic products and mavulaciures, purchased 
to complete assortments, and lreigtted ubroad at 
cheaper rates, thus augmenting domestic exports, 
as well as the profit upon them. IIth. The use 
of the capital, ctedit, specie, and the command 
of the exchanges of the world. 12th. The aug- 
mented home muorket tor domestic products and 
labries, arising from the increase ol capital, bu- 
siness, aud population, growing vut of the ware- 
housing system. here are sume of these items, 
known to be great, not susceptible of auy accu- 
rate approximate estimate; taking, however, 
those only where the data are established, It may 
be safely assumed that the gross income yielded 
om such items to the couniry from warehoused 
goods, is not Jess than twenty per cent. of the 
value of such goods stored lor sale and distribu- 
lin. li must ur remembered ihat this is an in- 
come realized on the products and fabrics of 
other Countries, growing out of being their face 
ters, and trausaciing their business under the 
warebuusing systew. Awong the most, benefi- 
cial ellecis uf the system, as demonstrated u its 
results by practical experience m Great Britain, 


is (he largely augmenied foreign matket lor do-. 


mestic pruducis und fabrics, tu complete an as- 
suriweut OF a cargo, 8V as to give full [reights 10 
vessels. Our puris are the naturali aud proper 
depots of European goods secking the markets 
vl Cuvada, ihe West Indies, Mexico, aud of 
Central and Southern America. They ace al-o 
ine natural depots of all these latter countries 
when secking the European or other fureiga 
market. Our ports on tue Pacific, in connexiva 
with those on ihe Atlantic und the Gulf, are 
also the natural depots lor sale and distribution 
to all ihe rest of the world, of the producis and 
labrics of Asia; aud nothing can secure to us 
ihis commerce bul a well-Orgauized warehouse 
system, furnishing equal laciliues for, storage. 
and entrepot with Similar systems in auy other 
cuupiry. Jo the perlect success of this system, 
the principle of fice storage and. free competi 
uun tor ali bul unclaimed goods wall become in- 
dispensable. i 
jit wooid be difficull to ascertain the extent to 
which vessels and purchasers would be brought 
to our poris under a periect warehousing sysiew, 
to'be eupplied with telurn cargoes, in part com- 
posed ol vur own provucts aud labrics. 

lt is clear, however, that the effect must be 
very greal, uud heu our Warehousing system 
shall go into complete operation, I do nut doubt 
but that stores tiled witb domestic products 
and fabrica wiil be sound side by side with our 
bonded warehouses, and purchasers will resort lo 
both to fill their vessels or to complete their as- 
Sortinents. ; 

Whilst the bonded warehouses will be filled 
with foreign goods, our own breadstuffs and pi o- 
visions, our flour snd grain, our corn aud cotton, 
our rice aud lobacco, dur hemp and wool, vur 
cullup and woollen labries (aud, in tine, alse 
vur iron and sugar,) aud the vast variety of 
wanulactures which our okul and industry pro- 
duce, will be found in our domesuc stores uear 
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or adjacent to our bonded warehouses, asse in- 
bling purchasers to find a market for them in 
every portion of the world., Nay, it is quite cer- 
tain that the barter of the foreign for the domes: 
tic products and fabrics in adjacent stores, will 
often take place daily, as it now does to so vast 
an extent in Great Britain, increasing not only 
our internal but our external commerce. aug- 
menting our tolls or ſreighis on our lakes and 
rivers, ou: railroads and canals, and swelling our 
exports (including our own manufactures,) to an 
extent corresponding with our foreign imports. 
The foreign and domestic goods warehoused in 
adjacent stores will, as it were, invite the ex- 
change, and our merchants thus become the fac- 
tors of universal commerce. 

Whilst the warehousing system in Great Bri: 
tain is greatly cherished by their merchants, it is 
regarded with still deeper interest by their manu- 
facturers, being as popular in Manchester with 
its bonded stures, as in London or Liverpool; 
bringing, as it does, capital to British poris, and 
purchasers and goods from every quarter of the 
globe to exchange for British fabrics; and our 
American manufacturers can never compete suc: 
cessfully for the foreign market, until a similar 
warehousing system is introduced and perfected 
in our ports. ; í 

Much as our mercantile and navigating inte- 
rests wili be advanced by such a system, the 
American producer and manufacturer, in aug- 
meuted markeis at home and abroad, will derive 
still greater advantages. 

There is a perfect union of interest between 
our exports and imports— between our trade, ex- 
ternal and internal. Commerce is a unit; it is 
the exchange of products and fabrics, whether 
foreign or domestic, whether transported inland 
or cost wise, upon the lakes or the ocean, upon 
the railroad or eanal; and whatever system as- 
sembles in any port fur exchange, the products 
and fabrics of human industry, augments the 
wéalth, and business, and capital of the country 
Iocilitating such commerce, and fills the hand of 
Jabor with greater and more abundant reward. 
In truth, eommerce is the great handmaid of la- 
bor, the factor of its products, finding for them 
the markets of the world. | 

Among the most important amendments re- 
qnired in the existing law, are the following :— 
Ist. Where the goods are depusited In a puolie 
store, under the exclusive custody of the govern- 
ment, no bond for duties should be required. To 
exact security for the payment of duties on the 
goods, when the goods themselves are iu the sole 
custody of the government, would seem to be 
superfluous. 2d. When the goods are deposited 
in private stores, to permit the proprietor of the 
store to cover the amount of duties on all goods 


in bis store under bis own bond, with adequate. 


securities, instead of exacting a bond from every 
„u porter. 3d. To cancel all bonds for duties 
when the goods are destroyed by fire. This is 
the case in Great Britain, and much increases 
her entrepot trade; it being a great inducement 
to prefer her poris for warehousing, as it is 
known she ežacts no duties when tbe goods are 
consumed by fire before they are taken out of the 
warehouse. Here, Congress generally refunds 
the duties in such cases, so thai our government, 
in fact, gains nothing by the exacfion; but, in 
the meantime, foreign gouds sre driven to other 
enttepots by the fact, that under our law, as il 
now stauds, the duties are payable. Under the 
present law, the goods are tnsured at a value in- 
cluding the duly, thus Increasing expenses here, 
as compared nu foreign warehouses; and where 
the duties are relunded after a fire, it 1s generally 
only ior the bepelit of the underwriters who havo 
jooured the goods. 410. To prolong the time for 
Warehuusing, if not definitely, at least to a pe- 
tiod not less than five years. In Great Britain 
tbe term is threo years, but at the same time, 
Giscretiun is given to the commissioners of cus- 
toms to extend the period two years more; thus 
practically enlarging the time on goods not per- 
bable to five years, The term of ope year is 
-too limited, especially with a view to exporta- 
tion. i & 
Debenture goods may now be exported within 
three years, aud no reason can be given why 
warebuused goods should not have at least the 
Samp time, if not an inde fine period. ‘Ibe fact 
that gouds can only be warenoused here one year, 
When w England they may remain five years tw 
Watchouse, gives lo thal cuuplry an luwmense ad- 
Vantage over our own as an entrepot lor ware- 
housed goods; aud we will contend with het to 
great disadvaniage for the commerce of the 


world, until we extend the warehousing privilege 
toa similar period of years. Why should de- 
benture goods, remaining in the merchant’s own 
exclusive possession, be permitted to be exported 
within three years, when warehoused goods re- 
maining in our own custody must be forced out 
of the country in one year? Why should we 
deny to our own country the payment of insur- 
ance and storage, of labor, and other charges 
upon the goods, beyond the period of a year? 
Why limit the period for exportation or consump- 
tion, the goods remaining with us at the expense 
of the foreign importer? . 
The loss of interest, the payment of insurance, 
storage, and other charges, constitute a sufficient 
inducement to the importer to sell or re export, 
at any period, without limiting the time. Be- 
sides, there are many articles that are greatly 
improved by remaining in store fur a series of 
years. Among these | may mention wines and 
liquors, which are generally so greatly improved 
by age. We can never become a great entrepot 
for wines and liqnors whilst this limitation exrsts, 
but will be compelled to send for the best of 
these articles, as we now do, to the foreign, and 
especially to the London dock cellars and stores, 
where such articles Are sent by the producer to 
acquire the reputation and additional price de 
rived from their deposits there. More than 50 
acres of bonded vaulis and cellars in Great Bri- 
tain are filled with these wines and liquors, of 
every quality and age; and we ‘can never com- 
pete for the storage of these articles, unless we 
grant here equal lacilnies for sale and storage. 
There is another reason why the lime should be 
enlarged, arising out of the extension of our ports 
and territories since the passage of the ware. 
housing act. Under the law, goods can be ware- 
housed and transferred from port to port in our 
own country. Now, from our Atlantic to our 
Pacific ports, go.ng or returning around Cape 
Horu, nearly one half of the time may bé occu- 
pied in the voyage; yet this, dy the law, consti- 
tutes part of the year permitjed for warehousing, 
and is entirely too short for the great purposes ol 
such acommerce. Why should we destroy our 
own coastwise trade by a limitation so perni- 
cious? ö k 
ic extending the period for deposite of foreign 
goods, | would renew my recommendation tor 
the repeal of the debenture system. ‘The mer- 
chant muy now export debenture goods within 
three years, having the duties refunded without 
interest, the government withholding two and a 
half percent. For this privilege, then, he loses 
three years interest, being eighteen, per oent., and 
two and a half per cent. un the duties— in all, 
twenty and one half per cent.; now, if he is per- 
mitted to retam the goods in @ubiic or private 
bonded warehouses, wilhoul the payment uf any 
portion of this sum, or any advance for duties, 
and export the goods within three years from 
such warehouses, why should he want the deben- 
ture privilege ? The truth is, if the time were 
tbus přolonged when the goods remained un- 
changed, theie could be no motive (but in some 
extraordinary cases) to resort to the debenture 
privilege, except to defraud the revenue by a 
pretended exportation ol the goods, when in fact, 
hating been in the importer’s exclusive pusses- 


sion, they are lou oflen smuggled into the con- 


sumptiou of the country, and ine duties refunded, 
as ii they were exported. 
recommended the repeal of the debenture system, 
and the substitution of a right, for at least the 
same period of time, of exporting abroad the 
gouds irom the public or private warebouses, 
without having paid any duties. This 18 a much 
greater privilege than the debenture, and not ac- 
companied with its frauds. 
heretofore represented the fraudulent character 
of the debenture system, which has led to its 
abaodoument in other countries. ‘I'he system 
furpehes great facilities and temptations. to 
irauds upou the revenue. Let us lake an exam- 
ple to illustrate how easily these frauds may be 
perpetrated. Under the existing debenture pri- 
vilege, au importer introduces a quantity of fo- 
reign cotton goods; he pays tbe duly, aud takes 
the goods into bis exclusive possessio. Al the 
end of a period nol exceeding three years, he 
prolesses to export these same colton goods, anu 
aller these goods are examined by the appraisers, 
and supposed io be the same, be executes bis ex- 
port buud, ships his goods, and receives his de- 
benture certincate, upon which he draws the 
money at once; bul perhaps the appraiser whu 
exaunned the cutlup goods three years before ts 
absent, dead, removed or resigned; or, in the 


l have, heretofore, 


‘This department has. 


lapse of time, from the multiplicity of his duties, 
he may have forgotten the precise character of 
the goods, or an article of eotton goods of so 
precise a similitude may for that very purpose 
have been manufactured here, as to defy detece 
tion, and the domestic goods are exported instead 
of the foreign; and this is but une out of many 
modes in which frauds may be perpetrated under 
the debenture system. In truth, the whole sys- 
tem is an open invitation to frauds upon the reve- 
nue, and In some cases this has been so palpable 
thal the drawback exceeds the duty. Herewith 
is commuuicated_a letter on this subject, (a copy 

of which is hereto annexed, marked B,) from 
two experienced custom house officers of New 

Orleans and New York, being the result of in- 

quiries directed by me, exhibiting the frauds un- 
der this system. 1 cannot tuo strongly urge the 

consideration of thia subject by Congress, nor too 
earnestly repeat my undoubted conviction that 
the revenue is defrauded many hundred thousand 

dollars every year by this system. Not only is 
the revenue thus deſrauded of large sums, but 
the honest merchant, who has fairly paid his due 
ties, is deeply injured by being brought into com- 
pelition with goods the duties an which have 
been refunded, whilst the domestic manufacturer 

and producer are also compelled to compete with 

foreign goods subject to duty, but on which the 

duty bas been rcfuuded under the practical ope» 

ration of this law. 

Connected with the subject of warehousing, 
is the construction of docks and basins fur the 
accommodation of vessels, the erection of wuree 
houses, and the economical storage of goods. 
In ancient, as well as in modern umes, these ime 
provements, io a grealer or less extent, mark the 
growth of commercial cities. On the Continent 
of Europe, they exist to a considerable extent; 
but in Great Britain they have been coustructed 
in greater numbers and to a greater extent than 
in apy other part of the world. lu Boston, in 
connexion with their wharves, they have Jong 
existed, and are constantly extending, having 
greatly contributed io the increase of tbe lo-: 
reign aud domestic commerce of that great city, 
furnishing anotber proof of the sagacity and fore- 
sight of that people. In the harbor of New 
York they are Just going into operation, and 
must furmsb great facilities for the extension of 
the commerce of that city. They are admira- 
bly calculated for the extension ol the warehuus- 
ipg system, especially fur heavy goods, aud for 
articles introduced for re-exportalion. On that 
in portant subject, | attach to this ceport docu- 
ments marked C and D; the first being a report 
uf the committee on wharves, of the city of 
New York; and the second, a pamphlet of the 
proceedings of citizens and companies in regard 
tu the great Atlantic Dock basin. Toa cou. 
siderable extent such docks and warehouses have 
been used in Boston aud New York for the more 
economical storage of goods; and it is believed 
are destined to great and complete success. It 
is obvious that heavy gouds can be landed and 
stored more econuwmically when the vessel can 
he alongside of the warehouse in such docks ur 
basins, and load or unload from it without dray- 
age or cartage. 5 

When the warehousing law was passed, 1846, 
the system was entirely new ia tbis county, and 
the departwenot was required to put it at once 
into operation. This was done after a coolere 
ence with the collectors in the principal ports, 
and the action ol the department communicated 
to Congress. Whilst it is believed that all then 
done iu putting sọ prowplly into operation so 
new and great a system will redound to the ullie 
mate-advancement of the best interests of the 
country; yet, in the period of two years which 
has intervened since that date, the department, 


‘amidst its other pressiug engagements, has Je vo- 


led much atienhon to this new and ius portant 
sudject, collecting from the continent ol Europe 
and Great Brilaiu all the information that could 
be obtained in regard tu the practical operation 
of the system in those countries, On the contis 
nent the plan adopted is that of public government 
stores. la Great Biitain an appeal is made to 
private enterprise, capital and competition, and 
tueir bended warehouses are chielly private. 
stores, witb a few large goverument wurehouses 
fur cekiain purposes. The British plan has been 
lar the most successful, and cummeuds itself, in 
my judgment, as well Irom the success ul Lhe syse 
lew lisell, as from a thorough investigation of 
the principles on Which it is ſounded. 1 have, 
(herclore, by the pew regulatious, 30 far as was 
congistent with the law, introduced it into this 
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country, under the powers vested in this depart- 
ment by the 5th section of Jhe warehousing act. 
The important information derived from the 
continent of Europe and Great Britain, is here- 
with appended to this report, in documents 
marked F, G, H, I. K, L. M. O, P, Q. 

The regulations now issued, introduce the sys- 
tem of private competition, so far as permitted by 
the public interest, and by the law as it now 
stands. By the existing law, unclaimed goods 
must be warehoused in public stores. The valuo 
of these is very great. 
the returns of the collector, the value of the fo- 
reign unclaimed goods warehoused in that port 
from the .6th August, 1846, to 30th September, 
1848, was $14,617,658; and the regularly ware- 
housed, in tne same period, $20 546,250 ; making 
a total in that port of $35,163,908. These un- 
claimed govds, under the act of the 3d March, 
1841, must be kept in the public stores, there be- 
ing no importer who claims and makes a ware- 

house entry of them. 

By the returns of the collectors, (see doc. E.) 
the foreign goods regularly warehoused from the 
6th August, 1846, to September 30th, 1848, was 
943 934,308. In adduion to this, there was a vast 
amount of foreign imports deposited in our ware- 
houses as unclaimed goods, amounting, as we 
have seen, in New York alone, to the sum of 
614,617,658. If in the other ports the unclaimed 
goods bore the same proportion as those regular. 
ly warehoused in New York, it would bring the 
totai amount of foreign goods deposited in our 
warehouses from the 6:h August, 1846, to 30.b 
September, 1848, up to $66,527,033. Notwith- 
standing, then, that the system was entirely new 
in this country, it is hoped that these facts, and 
the vast amount thus warehoused in the infancy 
of the system, under the instructions and acts of 
this department, will satisfy Congress that every 
effort was made to carry the luw fully into effect, 
and that these efforts were attended with success, 
notwithstanding that the department was com- 
pelled to enter on a field of experiment entirely 
unexplored in this country. It would be strange, 
under such citcumsances, if the department has 
seen nothing to improve or amend, as the result 
of more than two years of experience of the prac- 
tical operation of the system in this country, and 
as also of the Information collected with so much 
care from the continent of Europe and Great 
Britain. This experience and information have 
enabled the department to introduce, it is be- 
lieved, great aud important improvements under 
the new instructions now issued, and especially 
in authorizing, as far as perinitted by the law and 
the security of the public revenue, the system of 
private enterprise and competition in the busi- 
ness of storage, so as to reduce, to the utmost 
practicable extent, all the charges and expenses 
incident to the system. These regulations, it is 
believed, will lead to a considerable augumenta- 
tion in the warehousing business; but in order to 
ive to our own ports all the advantages enjoyed 
in Great Britain, aud to enable us to enter mto 
successful competition with other countries for the 
commerce of the world, the amendments in the 
law itself, especially as regards the extension of 
the time for warebousing, which can only be 
made by Congress are indispensable. With tnese 
eMendiments, advancing in a liberal commercial 
policy with the progress of the age and the lights 
of experience, u is believed that our own coun- 
try will pass rapidly onward to the command of 
universal commerce. With enduring peace 
with extended area, industry, aud population— 
witb an enlarging trade, internal and external, 
and increasing facilities of navigation aod trans- 
portation on the lakes and rivers, the ocean and 
ine Jand—with a career marked by a spirit ot 
equity and Justice, our future advance must be 
more rapid even than the past. Nor should we 
regard only the advautages to ourselves, from our 
national Union, as a moral and political necessity 
which no human power can sever or destroy, but 
consider also its effects as a light and example 10 
all nations, and as ultimately destiued to extend 
As benefits and blessings to every country anu 
people ol the globe. I acco.nplisn these great 
objects, an ever extending internal and interna- 
tional commerce and intercourse are indispeu- 
sable; and even if interrupted for a brief pyriod, 
would be sure to return, with the triumph ot 

truth, in augmented iorce and power. 

Most respectfully your obedient servant, 

R. J. WALKER, Secretary of the Treasury. 


Hon. Rosgeart C. Wixrnzor, 
Speaker of the House of Representatives. 


In New York alone, by 


NILES NATIONAL REGISTER. 


B. 
Wasnixcron, March 3, 1848. 


Sin—The undersigned, in compliance with 


your suggestion, proceed to lay before you the 


great facilities now existing for fraud, under our 
debenture laws, and also to epecify in detail, how 
they may most easily be affected. The require · 
ments prescribed in the Acts to proofs of identity 
with original importations of goods to be export- 
ed are, from their very nature, in a port of large 


business, like the principal port in the United 


Siates, almost, if not entirely impossible of exe- 
culion. The law requires that when a person in- 


tends to export goods for benefit of drawback he 


shall make entry thereof before the Collector, 
who, when the party has made oath, designates 
some part of the goods so to be exported, to be 
examined by the Appraisers, on whose report 


and on a bond being taken to land the goods in a 
foreign country are allowed to be sent on board 
a vessel, under custody of an officer on the sailing 
of which a debenture certificate issues payable in 


ninety days. The presentation of a certificate. 


from tbe port of destination, verified before the 
American Consul, of the goods being so landed 


cancels the bond. The following, the result of 
our experience in Custom House business, aud of 


diligent enquiry in the matter, will give some 
idea of how frauds may be commitied. 
lst. From the improvement in American manu- 


factures, and the imitation, by our manufactures, 
of the foreign articles, tbe American article may, 


wilh great care, be substituted for the foreign, 
and with but little risk of detection. Iſ the origi- 
nal packages cannot be procured, others can be 


made to imitate them, and packed with the Ame- 


rican fabric, or with a different foreign fabric 
ſrom the original contents. 


iug a certain price; the goods presented to him 
answer the descriptions, the packages correspond 
with marks and numbers, and the ex 3 


evidence, and therefore passes theim. dt will be 


seen at once the utter impossibility of detecting 


frauds in such cases, and when it is considered 


that even the best judges are ata loss to didun- 


guish foreign from domestic fabrics, as regards 
inany descriptions of cotton goods, woollens, 3u- 
gars, sheet iron, and a great variety of other ar- 
ticles, and tbat an appraiser is called upon lo ex- 
amine goods which persons, claiming to be of 
high standing, swear to be of foreign manufac- 
ture, he 1s almost constrained io believe them. 
Experience at the different custom houses, shows 
ine daily atiempis to commit frauds on the rove- 
nue through imgprtations, notwithstanding the 
vigilance used. Jt is but reasonable, therefore, 
to suppose that, with ab opening like this, known 


io every one in trade, that mapy attempis must |. 


have been made ; and the periect ease and facil- 


lity of committing such frauds is evideoced by 


the fact; that few, if any, attempts have yet 


been detected. . 
2d. Tne drawback law, extending over a period 
of three years, and goods being permitted to be 


shipped (rom one port to another, lo enjoy its 
benefits, it fullows tuat even the check which 
might exist iu the memory of an appraiser is lost. 
The deatn of the appraiser, who origivally ex- 


amined the importations, or change of ihe officer, 


from other cause, entirely prevents the effect ol 
such check: besides, a person attempting lo com- 
mit fraud, will get another. appraiser or an assist- 
ant appraiser, io make tho required examination. 


Even shouid the original appraiser re-examine 
tbem, from the multiplicity of business it is al- O 
most impossible that he should retain a recollec- 
(ion of any particular lot of goods; and even if 


he had doubts he can bring, wrward oothing: but 
mere suspicion against the positive oath of the 


exporter, who, by the very magnitude of the V 


charge, 18 thus protected in his fraud. 

30. Aller the goods have passed the appraiser, 
they are placed on board a vessel by an officer, 
who there leave them; the vessel is then placed. 
in most parts, in charge of a district officer, who 


has sometimes forty or filty vessels in his district. 


From the constant pasing of goods on our 
wharves and piers, the merchandize might even 
be landed at mid-day, but at night the landing in 
boats irom the whar!, or when the veseel is an- 
chored in a river is periectly practicable, aod no 


doubt often done. ; l 


4th. As before remarked, twenty days after 


date of the vessel's sailtug, the drawback is paid 


ihe claimant ; the oniy hold the government then 


The only guide the 
‘appraiser has, is an invoice, passed, ii may be, 
nearly three years before, of certain goods, cost- 


) J rter swears 
to the identity ; he sees nothing to impair this 


has, is a bond to land the goods in a foreign coun- 
try. This requires a certificate of landing to 


cancel. 


The experience of every merchant will 


prove the utter worthlessness of this as a means 
of safety. Certificates can be obtained of any 
description at most foreign ports for a small bribe. 
The parties appear before the Consul, and verify 


the cériificate. 


He has no means of knowing 


whether the transaction be an honest or dishonest 


one. 


Government has wisely provided that 


wines and distilled spirits, entitled to drawback, 
should be kept, while in the country, in the cus- 
tom house stores:—the liability to alteration of 
contents, and the almost impossibility of detec- 


tion, in their wisdom, requiring it. The game 


rule spplies with equal force to other articles: 
ihe same difficulty of detection applies to all 
cases where American fabrics have entered into 


eympetition with foreign. 


The warehouse act, 


giving great facilities to importers, removes the 


only objection that could 


be made against extend- 


ing the rule, now applied to wines and distilled 
spirits, to all other articles. Every facility existe 
for the sale of merchandize in warehouse, and 
no importer could justly complain of being com- 
pelled to keep goods there, intended to be expor- 
led, he having the same command of. markets in 
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warehouse, as in his own store. No compia lat hes 
been made of any injury ii. flieted on the impor- 
ters of wines, and distilled spirits, by their being 
compelled io adopt this course ; no obstacles exist 
to their affecting sales, and no greater expense is 
incurred, nor would any ®jury be done by the 
extension of the rule. Experience has proved 
the wisdom of the practice in the instance of 
wines snd spirits, by its putting a stop to the 
great frauds which led-to its adoption, and it is 
confidently believed by us, that like results would 
follow its extension, besides relieving the governe 
ment of an expense of $30,000 to 540,000 per 
annum, which the extension ol the present laws 
require, In the opiniorof the undersigned, fhe 

rincipal means of committing frauds, are in the 
Feat class named ; these would certainly be re- 
moved by keeping the goods in warehouse. The 
landing after shipment can ve prevented by retzu- 
lations, the other cannot; likewise the shipment 
of goods from the country, and the validity of the 
certificate from a ſore igu port, becomes a secon- 


dary consideration. 


The follow ing statement shows the amount of 
drawback of foreign goods exported, and the 
bounties paid, from 1840 to 1847 inclusive : 


4 8 RN +. 5009 a) 
F SF SSP RR: $ 
* 3 d 2 
S g Re < aa 
* e 
Fo 22 Fs E? 
1840 1326718 26 523263 45 26233 88 4953 90 
1841 882724 36 632396 42 4004 42 4750 40 
1842 129301 43 85447 39 31056 59 5009 90 
1343 494207 21 8426 V4 126% 70 3315 US 
1844 1461522 74 71051 80 20632 52 6633 90 
1845 1783495 46 74371 81 21740 28 4174 20 
1846 1880503 63 161845 UL 11477 69 550 OO 
1847 1117945 93 56836 34 3318740 6488 20 


We have the honor tu be, 


With great respect, 
Y vur obedient servants, 
CHAS. C. WALDEN, 
Jas. W. BREEDLOVE. 
Hon. R. J. Waxes, Sec. Treasury. 


Statement of the value of Merchandise Warehoused 
at the Ports of the United States, from Gih August, 
1846, to September, 1848—( 1 wo years and three 


weeks.) 
Philadelphia $6,017,440 
Jswego 1,1806, 177 
Gloucester 5, 069 
Passamaquody 8,644 
Baltunore 1 274,027 
Newburyport 47, 009 

tro 6,163 
Niagara 25,356 
Boston 9,308,721 
Briatol 123,79U 
Fairfield 3.983 
Burlington 210,391 
Fail kiver 11.846 
Ovuweyaichie 1,305 
Nortulk 52,608 
Portsmouth, N. H. 85,414 
Mobile 36,018 
Poriland 606, 582 
Bath 83,313 
New Orleans 2,579,094 
“bhizabeth City 6,937 
Savannah 26,195 
Providence 46,592 
Castine 12,232 


Rochester $ 55,015 
Plattsburgh 67,370 
New Vork 20, 546, 250 
Louisville j 7.034 
bangur 59,63? 
Cnarieston 411,307 
Buflalo 4,362 
Salem. 453, 99 
New Bedford 5.597 


Georgetown, D. C. 6,074 


Marbishead 1,231 
Alezandria 47,553" 
Piymoutn, Mo. 670 
Richmond 96,733 
W isvusset 4,352 
Middietown 83 94 
St. Louis 56,223 
Beltast 34, 650 
Jacksonville 394 
Wilmington, N. C. 3, 759 
Gaivesiva 184, oo 
New Haven 49.588 
Total 943,933,300 
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Jhis remarkable, that 2: JEREZ 
sum above. was wirehouseds, . "the ag 


York alone. 
Goods sent to United States Warehouses unreclaimed. 


New York, (return of collector) $14,617,653 
Boston (estimate) 6,422,224 
Philadelphia 946,542 
Balumore 200,530 
New Orleans 405,776 


- $22,592,730 
Showing the total smount of merchandise sent to 


warehouses at the above ports, during the period 
afuresaid, $66,529,033, 
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The States. 


Onio. Finances of the States.— From the Re- 
port of the Auditor the sub joined items in refer- 
ence fo the expenditures on account of the pusis 
debt, are taken : 


Payment of the * Principal of the State 
- b 


Tbe funds appropriated to this object are— 
Income from the public works ` $408,953 12 
Cash on Canal lands sold 66,461 76 
School and trust funds, principal 

of received 447.559 09 
Proceeds of domestic bonds 1,788 52 
in 215, 355 21 


“Principal of surplus cevegus paid 
Balance io the Treasury, Nov. 15, 

1847 300, 729 56 
500 84 


287 68 
824,908 40 


Received from the Ohio Universi- 
1 
Received from fund commission- 
ers 
Canal tax for the year,1847 
} 
Total 
Í Disbursements of Interest. 
Paid interest on National 10ad 
bonds 
Paid interest on foreign debt in 
New York 
Exchange and expenses paid 
Paid interest op school and trust 
funds 
Paid interest on domestic bonds 


Contingent expenses of Fund Com- 
missivners 


88,291 12 
38,082 71 


1,162 = 


Total expenditure on acount of in- 
terest $1,167,409 68 


Leaving applicable to principal of 
debt „ 5 $705,134 55 
Disbursements of Principal of debi. 


Paid faith and credit bonds $200 00 
Paid Miami Extension land bonds 2.802 00 
Paid Wabash and Erie land bonds 900 00 
Paid canal, school and ministerial n 
land bonds 2.778 00 
Paid Miami Extension land bonds . 1, 200 OU 
Paid Onio turnpike stock 16,630 08 
Paid six per cent stocks of 1850, 

due in New York 83, 300 00 
Paid temporary Joans in full 259,418 00 
Total of principal actually paid $367,231 08 
Leaving in the treasury | 337,903 42 


‘Ibe debt of the State pow con- 


-sists ol 
Six percent. stock payable in New 
York ia 1850 $3,935,258 70 
Five per cent. payable in New l 
Tork in 1850 - 400,000 00 
Hevea do do 1850 1.500, 000 00 
Six do do 1856 3, 386,779 24 
Five do do 8 150,000 00 
Su do do 1860 6,862,781 OU 
Six do do 1870 667,063 50 
Tots foreiga debt $16,889,982 5U 


Domestic bonds payable at the 
treasury al the n of ihe 
Slate 


Total redesmable debt 517,606,292 35 
School aud trust stocks irredeema- 
ble 1.566 930 87 


Total debt 419, 173,223 92 
annual interest on the New -~ 
` York: ‘debt is $1,022,358 95 


725,309 85 


R 91,873,544 18 


$3,661 455 


1,027,356 95 
8.854 94 


The anoual en ike tas = 14 
and trust ſunds 94,015 85 


Total interest 91,159,893 39 
The surplus revenue, anmunting to $1,653,- 
083 06 is pledged to the payment of the 53,500, 
QUO per cent. stocks, aud the canal lands and 


other sources of revenue will soon extinguish the 


domestic bonds. This will reduce the redeema- 
ble debt to $15,380,982_50 on which the annual 
interest will be 5910, 358.95, and this under a 
wise policy will be rapidly melling away. 

The same report furnishes ə general exhibit of 
public and poet property in the State, as fol- 
lows: : 


Acres of land 

Value 

Value of towns 

Value of persunal property, 
moneys and crediis 

Turnpikes, bridges, stages, 
and other joint stuck com- 
panies 


23 667,056 
261.774, 490 
69,220,783 


88,901,963 


. 170,755 


Total value of taxable property 3021, 067, 991 
There are in the State— 


Horses 492.509 
Mules 2 098 
Cattle 983.822 
Sneep : 3,677,171 
Hogs : 7 1,879, 689 
Total value of domestic animals 830, 905, 147 
Pleasure-carriages: 50,964 
Watches 60 362 | 
Pianos 1,966 
Merchants’ stock. `- 914.895,759 
Manufacturers’ stock 4,007,413 
Moneys and credits - 28,559,136 
Banking cəpital paid in 
11 Independent Banks §626 825 
38 branches of State Bank 3.746.367 
5 old Banks 2 2 011,226 
Total bank capital 56.254.418 
Turnpike stocks 91.921.675 
Railroad stocks 36482094 
Canal stocks 9578, 000 
- Total amount of Turnpike, Rail- 
way, and Canal stock 72,973, 770 
Amoant of Common School - 
Puud $271,067 61 
Amount of School and Trust 
Fund $1,566,930 67 
Canal Fund— 


The receipts of ‘tolls, &c., col- 
lected and paid into the State 
Treasury from the Canals and 
public works belonging to.the 
RPS the past year, amount- 

to, 

Receipts on stocks owned by 
the Siate in Turnpike and Ca- 
nal companies $31,361 78 

Such is the Auditor’s exhibit of the public aud 

private property-of the State. 


The total debt of the- State, do- 

mestic and foreign, is stated at $19, 173,223 
Annual interest thereon 91.158, 893 
Amount of principal paid Jast year 6404, 904 56 


Deducting from the State debt the amount of 
stock not tu be paid, the domestic bunds for which 
the canal lands are pledged, and the value of 
Railsued, Cava! and J urnpike stocks held by the 
State, aod ihe real amount of State debt is only 


$14,835,630. 


Kenzucuy :—From the report of the Second 
Auditor, lor 1848, the foliowing statistical infor- 
mation is obtained : — 


There are 142,976 white males i in the State 
over 21 years olu, of whom 141,620 are qualitied 
volers. Two counties have ies tuan 500 voters ; 
thirty-between 500 and 1,000, twenty-eigut be- 
tween 1,000 and 1,500 ; twenty-two between 1 
500 and 2, 000, eleven between 2,000 and 2, 500 ; 3 
five between 2 500 and 3,000 ; and one over that 


$765,041.02 


number. 


There are 83,449 children between the ages of 
5 and 16 years of age. Of this number, 17,571 
children have parents, (7,436 in number,) who 
list no property for taxation; 34,807 have pa- 
renis, (12,964 in number,) worth lees than $100 ; 
34,909 nave parents, (12.344 in number,) worth 
trum 5100 to $400; 16,048 have parents, (5,685 
in number,) worth from 9400 to 6600; ana 81, 


a er —˙·˙i ee ee 
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e aii in number.) wosth-ever 
D AR 7 o year 1847, $10 0 were drawn 


from the Treasury, 10 the several counties, in 
support of Common Schoois. 

The State supports in whole or in part, 34 pu- 
pils at the Asyium for the Blind, at an expense of 
$2,858 73. 

She also supports in whole or in part, 41 pupils 
at the Deaf and Dumb Asylum, at an expense of 
93.579 64. 

The appropriations for the Lunatic Asylum 
amounted to 520, 500. 

There are also 417 Idiots in the State, who 
draw their support irom the Treasury, amounting 
o $18,763 83. 

Ine sula ries of the Governor and other execu- 
Live officers amounted to $16,013 31 and of the 
Judiciary officers to 832, 306 82. 

Of the clerks of the Circuit and County Courts, 

in the State, sixty-seven hold both offices in their 
respective counties. 


Statistics. ` 
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Gorp Mixes or Russia, Mexico, Pero, Crit, 
Bol via, ano THE Unitep SrArkSs.— During te 
last wars thal Russia bad on hand, she bought 
gold of the Rothchilds to supply her military 
chest. Since peace, she has devoted her whole 

energies to develope her internal resources, and 
siands at this moment ina position tu supply 
all nations, with the article that a few years ago, 
she was supplicant fur, of other powers. By the 
timely aep of ber Emperor, the Banks of Eng- 
land and France were suved, during their drains“ 
of specie in 1846. He enteret the market and 
bought of the banks, several millions of the Bri- 
ush and French stocks, and paid the gold for 
them. This saved their suspension. 

The mines of Russia are io Oural, and were 
discovered in Siberia in 1829. ‘I'he official jour 
nal at St. Petersburgh grves the quantity pro- 
duced down to 1846. 


Russian Gold 1819 to 1226. 
RI to 1943; N (36 Ibs. averdupois) 8,603 
343 du 1,233 


1844 re | do 1,341 
1845 do do 1.386 
1846 do do 1722 
Total producis 14.335 
Total pounds 516.060 
Value š $158,946,040 


The production of 1846 was $19,083,536, 
Since 1842, she has produced 564, Ob, O0 of 
gold. Tue British Consul, writes tu his govern- 
meni, dated December, 1847, * there is reason to 
believe that considerable quantities have not been 
declared.“ Also, that new mines have been dis- 
covered in the Oural; while an imperial ukase 
has recently been issued, forbidding tbe sale. of 
public estates in the region of the auriferous 
sands of Siberia, justifies the mfereoce that the 
government has made successful surveys iu thas 
direction. 

Iu the order for the investment nf $21,000,000 
in the Eoglisti and French funds, the * bultion 
fend” at St. Petersburgh is stated at 8100, ooo, 
vuU. 

Tbe mines of Mexieo now average about $12,- 
000,000 annually. There are at present seven 
mints in operation. The wille coiuage has been 
as follows: i 


1801 to 1810 $227,240,000 | 
1811 to 1829 112. 160. 000 
1821 to 1830 99, 760, 000 
1831 to 1833, no returns. aan 
1834 12,040,000 
1835 32,6UU,0U0 
1836 12,050 ,WUU 
1837 11,610, 000 


For a long term of years, previous to the re vo- 
jJution, they averaged annually $23,000,000. Al- 
though the indepeudence of the nation has long 
been esiablisbed, yet the state of political affairs 
internally, produced a great effect on the work- 
ing of the mines, quite as depressive as was (he 
revolution. 

In Peru, the mines still continue to be worked. 
The official product is given in a journal pub- 
lished at Lima. The quantity obtained was, tea 


years, irom 
1801.to 1810 $45,716,400 
1811 - 1620 60, 248, 700 
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gold in 1832, and in 1833, $475,000. Mr. Avery, 
agent of a bank al Morgantown, estimated the 
products of the mines in Buck and Rutherford, 


up to 1832, at $6,000,000, while others placed it 


at 312,000,000. . 
n 1839, the opinion founded on the best data, 
was that the total amount found in North Caro- 


156 
1821 to 1830 16,730,400 
1831 20 1834 413.100 

1835 and 1836, no returns. 

1837 . 2,684,000 
1838, no returns. 
1339 l 2,406 200 
1840 3.104.000 
1841 2,788,800 


The Chili mines furnish their usual quantity, 
which varies from 250, 000 to $500,000 annually. 

The following is copied ſrom the government 
tables of revenue: 


Ten years from 1811 to 1829 $9,698,800 
1821 to 1830 2,044,900 
1831 47.850 

1832 230.390 
1833 502.856 
1834 576.790 
1835 3.300 
1836 472,464 


The Bolivia mines are worked more extensive 


than fitteen years ago. The coinage is as fol- 


lows: 
1801 to 1810 $35,688,500 
1811 to 1820 20,687,436 
1821 to 1837 5.612, 000 


The Peruvian, Bolivian and Chil.ian mines are 
mostly in the hands of English companies. The 
amouut given is from tbe coinage in those coun- 
tries. The amount sent to Europe in bars is un- 
known. Ii is supposed to be immense. 

The mines in the United States are not worked 
to that extent they were ten years ago. They 
are situated in Virginia, North Carolina, South 
Carolina, Tennessee and Alabama. The in- 
creased price of cotton, a few years back, drew 
much alteotion from iniuing, which has not since 
been re-undertaken. No doubt the gold fever 
that is now overrunning the land, will be the 
means of again drawing attention to an extensive 
prosecution of the mines of all the Southeru 
States. 

The United States established a mint in 1792, 


and for many years only from three to four mil- 


hons were coined. For forty years gold mining 
in North Carolina has been carried on by foreign- 
ers, and very litile is known of the quantity pro- 
cured, it being exported to Europe in bars. 
About 1824, more general attention was called 
to the subject, and several Americans commenced 
working. 
In 1824, Prof. Olmstead, of Yale College, re- 
ported on tbe Geology. of North Carolina, in 
which he estimates the gold region to cover an 
area of 1000 miles.“ Subsequent discoveries 
prove there is a succession of gold mines from 
the vicinity of the Putomac siver to the State of 
Alabama. 
. Tbe first mine discovered in North Carolina, 


was Reed's, in Cabarnes county, in 1801, Pou- 


ker's mine in Montgomery county in 1815, Deen's 
mine in Mecklenburg county in 1818, and the 
mines of Buck county io 1828. Since then, se- 
veral others, more or less valuable. In the early 
wuikings of the mines, gold was found in small 
pieces, down to mere particles. 

In 1807, a negro found in Reed mine, one 
lump, (hat weighd twenty-eight pounds. it was 
worth $8000, and is now in the British Museum. 
Jn Svu: Caroliua the largest jump found, was 
worth 51000. ; 

North Carolina, by law, gave liberty to miners 
to circulate coin wade from the miues, by stamp- 
ing its value upon it. Several of the companies 
did so, and thus paid their current expenses. 
The amount so circulated was never known. A 
jew weeks since we came in possession of one of 
these coins, and they are now frequently met 
with at the South. We hare no uata o! the 
coming of any pf the Southern gold at the mint 
until 1824. An article in the American Almanac 
ìun 1832, states that the weekly product uf the 
mines was 5100, 000 or 5,000,000 annually”— 
most of it went to Europe. Mr. Bechler, of 
Burkes county, who had a private mimt, cuined 
irom 1831 to 1841, 92,241,840 50, and melted 
in bare 1,729,998 pounds weight, that went to 
Englund. Most of this coinage, st is supposed, 
is laid one side by the planters of tbe South, 
against want, as bul very jittie of it bas ever 
reached the United States mint. A report on 
the subject to the Legislature of North Carolina 
in 18830, it is stated that bars to the value ol 
639% 000 goes annually to France, for the manu- 
lucture of watches. Tue report of 1831, says 
8500, 000 was produced that year. The Pona- 
delphia mint coined 5458, 000 of- North Carolina 


lina, up to that time, was: 


Coined at the U. 8. mint to Dee. 2, 
1839 = 

Amount passed through Mr. Bech- 
ler's hands a 

Bullion sold to manufacturers, sent 


to Europe 


Tatal | $10,000,000 
The amount received in the other States, there 
is nö particular record of, except the quantity 
that went to the U. S. mint. The value of the 
amount produced, was probably, treble that 


$3,000,000 
3,625,000 
3,375,000 


coined, as -we find in the United States census of 


1839, that over 54 000, 000 was consumed the 
year previous, in the manufacture of plate, jew- 
elry, &c.; and there is no knowing how much 
was shipped to Europe in bars, as was the case 
in North Carolina, most of the mining being Jone 
on fortign account. ` 

The annual amounts of deposits of gold for 
coinage in the mint of the United States and ils 
branches, from the mines of the United States 
are as follows: = 


hed < Q 8 ny 
N 03 Sa 82 3 3 
= y 554 ÇE Do 8 
3 S > a * è 2 
1833 104.000 475,000 66,000 216,000 7,000 
1834 62.000 380,000 38,000 415,000 3,000 
1835 60,400 263.500 42.400 312.300 100 
1836 62,000 143,000 55,200 201,400 300 
1837 52,100 116,900 29,400 83.000 
1838 55,000 66,000 13.000 36.000 1,500 
139 47,00 53.500 6,300 20,300 300 
1840 38, 995 36.804 5 319 81,113 101 
1841 25.736 76 431 3,440 139,796 1,212 
1842 40,103 61,029 223 150, 276 
1843 48, 148 62,873 5,099 56,619 2,778 


Total 694,642 2,939,737 360,881 2,258,004 18,304 
For 1847, the amount of gold deposited from 

all sources was $20,619,544, and of silver $2,- 

450,049. Total, $23,069,603. | 


Tolal receipls of Gold from 1€33 to 1843. 


From Virginia 694-642 
North Carolina 2,939 737 
South Carolina 360.881 

- Georgia 2,258,004 
-Tennessee 18,304 
$6,271,568 
From Uniled States mines. 
1844 967,200 

1845 1.008 327 

1846 1,139,357 

1847 889.085 

Total . -$10,275,537 


Amouat of silver received from United States 
mines (principally from North Carolina,) from 
1842 to 1347: , i 


1842 356.455 
1843 ö 8 640 
1844 N 390ũ⸗,847 
1845 4.769 
1346 3.066 
1847 6.407 
Total $60,184 


[ West, Continent. 


Rall ROA DS IN tHE Unitep Srarzs.— Tables, 
show ing the miles of roads in operation in each 
ofthe States, on the first of January, 1848, the 
number of miles opened during the year, and the 
total of miles m use the first of January; 1849, 


corrected by the Editor of the American Railroad 


Rhode Island 1 64 64 
Connecticut a 194 763 2701 
New England States“ 12071 4702 1678 
New York á 744 275 1019 
New Jersey us 2022 351 238 
Pennsylvania * 1204 7204 
Delaware u 40 40 
Maryland t 253 253 
Virginia s 406 406 
North Carolina i 255 255 
Sonth Carolina “ 204 204 
Georgia 6 602 602 
Florida 1 26 26 
Alabama a 92 19 111 
Mississippi g M 95 95 
Louisiana ¢ 504 501 
Kentucky t 28 28 
Tennessee (none) 
Illinois a 53 53 
Indiana te 86 86 
Ohio sm 262 32 294 
Michigan ae: 264 i 264 
Total miles 5589 8321 64212 


Micnican Cenrrat Raitroav.—The annual 
statement for the year ending Jih November, 
1848, shows the receipts of the year to be as fol- 
lows: 


Passengers, $155,771 34 

Freight, 208.819 37 

Mails, &c., 9,391 10 
Total, $377,931 81 


The number of through passengers was 13,400; 
way passengers 69,776. The largest receipts 
were in October, when they reached 371.452. 
The Company own 26 Engines, 12 Passenger 


Cars, and 531 Freight cars. 
The receipts were $377 981 81 
Running expenses, 198.706 27 


Nett profits, $179 275 94 


Cownvsiat Srarisrics.— The publisher of the 
Lowell Offering states in a late number that in one 
mill, during the past eighteen years, esghty-two of 
the * boys” and four hundred and five of the 
girls“ employed there, have begn married ; and 
from another mill one hundred and oighty-seven 
of the girls have been married during five years ; 
and from a single room in-another corporation 
twenty-eight were married in one year. 


Spirit of the Press. 
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New Vonx versus Texas.— From the Houilon 
(Texas) Democratic Telegroph :—Mr. Dix, Sena- 
tor from New York, presented the resolutions of 
the Legislature of New York, declaring (bat the 
limits of Texas only extend to the Nueces, and 
that all the territory lying between the Nueces 
und Rio Grande, including New Mexico, being 
without the limits of Texas, slavery ehall be pro- 
hibited therein. After a long debate in which 
Messrs. Rusk, Yulee, Fitzpatrick, Douglass, 
Butler, Niles, Downs and Meicalfe participated, 
the resolutions were ordered 10 be printed. Mr. 
Yulee declared that the resolutions were insulte 
ing to Gfteen States of the Union, and as such, 
opposed the motion to print them. The motion 
however, prevailed by a vote of 45 ayes to 6 
nays. Mr. Rusk declared that 'l'exas would 
maintain her boundary aa defined in her Cunstie 
tution, al all hazafds. We think there is a very 
easy expedient to settle this question. If the 
Legislature of New York has tue right to define 
the boundaries of Texas, Texas also, as a State 
of the Confederacy, has an equal right to deſiue 
sts own boundaries under the Constitution. The 
Legislature of Texas has this advantage over the 
State of New York: sbe defined her State limits 
before she entered the Confederacy, aud while 
she was a sovereign independent nation; not a 
portion of a Republic like New Lork, ul a Ro- 


Journal : public in reality—a-national repuolic. The law 
| r 2.8 Mny defining her limits- was passed iu 1836, and she 
gs BS S | announced to the world at that time, her delere 

rs Ss œ | mination to assert and maintain ber claim to 

“E Qe S| those limits. When Texas was admitted into 

be we J the Union as a State of the Confederacy, ber 

, a a x = | people believed that her limits as defined by the 
Maine _ (miles.) 762 343 111} statutes of the Republic of Texas, would be re- 
New Hampshire 1674 964 2043 | spected by the American Congress. The Fresi- 
Vermont “ . Sis 913; dent of ine United>States, also entertained a 
Massachusetts 17047 173 876 f similar opinion, as is shown by his messages pre- 
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will hesitate to denounce as traitors to the Union, 
the man who seeks to violate the vested rights of 
the South in their slave property as guaranteed 
by the Constitution itself. 

We are no friends to slavery ; but with us the 
Constitution and the Union of the States are 
paramount considerations. We deem slavery a 
curse; butt is a curse to those who are doomed 
to live in its midst, not to the people of the free 
States, who virtually reap all ils fruits whch are 
not noxious or demoralizing. But while we hold 
it to be a curse and an injury to the South, we 
deny, and shall ever continue to deny, wtule we 
believe the Bible to be God's word, that it is 
“ contrary to the law of God and man.“ On 
this subject it would be well if the mere fanatic, 
whose reason is always made subservient to his 
feelings, could be made to listen to the following 
language from the New York Observer, the lead - 
ing organ of Presbytcrianism on this continent. 
That able paper says in relation to slavery— 

% 1. Our Southern brethren are not responsible 
for the origin of the evil. 

2. It is not easy to get rid of the evil snddenly. 

3. Our Southern brethren have done more to 
get rid of the evil than could have been reason- 
ably anticipated. , : 

4. Christ and his Apostles did not denounce or 
irritate the slaveholder. l 

5. The Bible method of dealing with slavery 
and. slaveholders is the best method.” 

here is wisdom and truth in the above ; and 
when honest and well-meaning men at the North, 
who have been temporarily led astray, will rea- 
son ia (this manner-—leaving to madmen and 
fanatics the work of agitating upon slavery with 
in the limits of the Constitution—and when the 
‘reasonable men of the South respond to the good 
feelings which pervade the great mass of the 
people ot the North, regardless of the scheming 
of the disappointed politicians and the fanaticisius 
of men who aim at a severance of this Union 
we may. safely trust to the (triumph of reason 
over passion, of wisdom over fully, and of virtue 
aod patriotism over wickedness and disunion. 


vious to the passage of the bill of annexation. 
If the people of T-exas were in error when they 
voted for annexation, and President Polk was 
also in error when he signed the bill, it is but 
Just that the whole question should be RECONSI- 
DERED, and that the people of Texas should be 
permitted to vote again for or against annexa- 
lion. If the Senators and Representatives of 
New York will vote with the Whigs to repeal 
the law annexing Texas to the Union, we are 
quite certain that the people of Texas will in- 
Struct their Senators and request their Repre- 
sentatives to vole with them, and Texas will go 
outof the Union as cheerfully as she went in. 
She was admitted into the Union by a bare ma- 
jority of Cungress—not by the treaty-meking 
power, and she can go out by the sane means, 
with the sanction of the President. We can as- 
sure our Northern friends that if they wall vote 
Texas out of the Union, they will never be trou- 
bled with: her peculiar institutions, unless like 
bod neighbors, they should meddle with affairs 
that do not belong to them. 


Focttive SLaves.— From the New York Courier 

“- and inquirer:—The 4th article of the Constitu- 

lion, section 2, paragraph 3, is ip the following 
words— A 3 

“3. No person held to service or labor in one 

State, under the laws thereof, escaping into an- 
other, shall in consequence of any law or regu 
lation therein, be discharged from sueh service 
or labor, but shall be delivered up on claim of 
ve party ta whom such labor or service may be 
ue.“ 

From the adoption of the Constitution to this 
time, it has been held by the soundest lawyers in 
the country, that it was incumbent upon the 
States to pass laws in response to, and calculated 
to carry into effect this plain and imperative pro- 
vision of that instrument. Sound policy has al- 
Ways dictated that there shall be the smallest 
possible number of officers of the General Go- 
vernment connected with the Federal Judiciary ; 
and we accordingly find that in this, the Empire 
Slate, with its immense extent of territory, and 
its three millions of inhabitants, we have but one 
Marsha! in each of the two Judicial Districts 
into which the State is divided. What could 
they do in carrying out the provision of the Con- 
stitution referred to? Nothing—literally nothing. 
lt follows, of course, that it became the impera- 
tive duty of the States to enact laws making it 
the duty of the State officers to arrest, and of the 
State courts to deliver up fugitive slaves. And 
so obvious is this duty, that Mr. Webster—who 
is cerisinly not an advocate for slavery, and 
_whose authority upon a question of constitutional 
Jaw admits of no question— has always held that 
the cuty of the States in this regard is as impera - 
tive as if it had been distinctly, and in words, de- 
fined in the Constitution. And yet, as we belore 
said, at this moment the Legislature of New 
York, composed almost exclusively of Whigs, 
yielding without reflection to the cunning de- 
vices of their political opponents, are gravely 
considering the propriety ot repealing laws passed 
in couformety with the spirit and requirement ot 
the Constitution of the United Siutes! As a 
party measure we can nut conceive of one more 
fuinous, while as a question of morals, involving 
the fantbful discharge of their oaths to support 
the Constitution of the United States, it certainly 
Merits, as it will assuredly receive, the conuem- 
ustion of all fair men. 

We defy any lawyef of character or standing 
in the State to delend the proposed legislation 
upon Constitutional grounds. Ii certainly is noi 
calied for or desired by the people; and yet with 
hot baste, the Whigs of the New York Legisla- 
ture are siriving tu adopt a measure unconstitu- 
tional in its character, grossly unjust, and justly 
Offensive to the South, for no other conceivable 
purpose but to play imio the hands of their politi- 
cal opponents, aud to embarrass the administra- 
tion which the great body of the Whigs of the 
Union have so triumphantly brought into power. 
We deny thal any respeciadle portion of the 
people of this State desire the passage of such a 
law. We deny that any respectable portion ol 
the people of thts State either desire, or will ap- 
prove, uf the passage of any law conflicting, as 
this assuredly does, with the constitutional rights 
of the Soutu. We treely admit that the peuple 
of this State sre opposed to slavery, and to ns 
extension beyond the limits prescribed to it by 
the Conaiitution, but within those limits they holu 
it to de sacred, and not one in a hundred oi them 


Homestgap Exemrtion :— From the Boston 
Chronotype.—We were glad to see in the Bee ol 
yesterday a forcible articie in favor of the ex- 
emption of the Homestead from attachment for 
debt. Tunis important first instalment of Land 
Reform is beginning to find favor in all quarters. 
‘Kt is clearly perceived that Europe is now suf- 
fering from its vast homeless population. A re- 
pubic of bomeless families caunut stand even su 
securely as monarchy. The only chance, along 
with the present popular intelligence and artiti- 
cial. want io have a stable government, is to root 
the mass of the people in the soil. Let every 
lamily have a home which cannot be blowu 
from them by the breath of misfortune. This 
law, sei up for the future, is uo wrong to the 
creditor. As a general rule it must be a gain. 
To clean out the debtor of money, of home, hope 
and heart cannot be the best to promote trade 
as a general thing. Betier is it for the law to 
appoint a stupping place—a barrier behind which 
the debtor, aud cspecially bis family, may be 
protected while he rallies and reinforces his 
paying powers. This will make creditors more 
caulidus about trusting, aud ibat will be ad ex - 
cellent thing of itself. 

We bad somo hand io calling the attention of 
our Legislature to this subject last year, but 
outhing was done, said or eveu thought ol it as 
lar as we know. . : 

it is very true, the subject is attertded with 
practical diificuluics. Su was manulacturing. 
So was ice-cylting. Su is anything valuaoile. 
This is no reason against legisialive invesiiga- 
tion and discussion. Let us eur the reasons tur 
doing nothing. . 

It our legiiators really wish to put our credit 
system on sume philosophical ground, and pro- 
vide against the bondage of labor to capital, and 
the cousequeut serfdom of the cultivator of the 
soil as well as of the spiuner of cotton and 
wool, let them read the wuik of one of the moat 
philosophical men of Massachusetts, Lysander 
Spooner, on Poverty. II they do not provide a 
Gi6ct exemption oi the home, they surely should 
arrange a system of bankruptcy which will at- 
rest tbo progress Of credit vetore it has plunged 
the debiur ju the pit ol despuir. 


The same subject, with reference howevef to a bill 
lately pending inthe Legislature of Pennsylvania, to 
* exempt, after the fourih day of July next, from levy 
and sale, lien and sequestration, the reul estate oj 
every cilizen, feme sole trader or widow, residing in 
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this Commonwealth, which shall be occupied by him, 
her or them, asa family residence or homestead for 
any debt contracted by him, her or them, subsequent to` 
the purchase or erection thereof, wilh a proviso that 
the clear yearly value of such exempt real estate shati 


not exceed $300, and thal no existing lien or mori- 


gage shall be divested or impaired,” is thus discussed 


by the editor of the York (Pa) Republican :— 

It was the policy of the feudal system and the 
law of entail to bestow especial immunities on 
real estate, and render it inalienable. This was 
a necessary consequence of the system, because 
otherwise the tenunt woald be disabled from ren- 
dering the services to his lord, which were requir- 
ed under the tenure of knight-service, or in chival- 
ry. On the settlement of this country, however, 
and al a very early period in the history of Penn : 
sylvania, the tenure of lands being changed and 
the artificial reasons springing from the English “ 
system no longer existing, lands were made chat- 
tela for the payment of debts, and rendered sub - 
ject to be taken in exgeution and sold for that 
purpose. Under the new arrangement, execution 
went first against the defendant’s personal estate 
next, against his real estate, and, lastly his per- 
son might be arrested.—The bumanity of the law 
soon rendered certain indispensable articles of 
personal property exempt from execution, and 
that policy has progressed until now it is proposed 
to extend the exemption to articles worth §300. 
The rigor of imprisonment for debt was first al- 
leviated by the Insolvent La we, and finally im- 
prisonment for that purpose was totally abolish. 
ed by the Act of 1842, except in cases of fraud, 
concealment of property, &o. Now, tais poljcy 
of exemption is proposed to be extended tu real 
estate, by Senator -SmaLL’s bill. Connecticut, 
the land cf steady habits’ as well as Yankee 
notions” has already adopted it, and rendered ine 
Homestead inviolable toa certain extent.—So 
also has Wisconsin. Bills for the same purpose 


have been intro luced into the Legislatures of Ohio, 


New York, and probably other States. As to the 
correctness of their principle there exists great 
diversity af opinion. ‘Their passage is urged on 
behalf of humanity to the families of the debtor, 
and by Senator Sma in the preamble to his bill 
as a means of“ preventing or miligating extreme 
social inequalities arising from an uneven distri- 
bution of property, and securing the citizens alike 
from the exactions of avarice and the humuliation 
of pauperism.“ On the other hand, they are op- 
pused as effurts to tie up property—to restore 
feudal principles, and the inequalities complain- 
ed of are treated as visionary in a country like 
this, where there are no special privileges 
where the son of the poor mau to-day is the rich 
man to-morrow, and vice versa. Ít is very certain 
that the adcption of such a policy would greatly 
restrict, if not entirely destroy the credit system, und 
go far towards putting au end tothe conection of 
debts, and making tuem all debts on honor. It 
seeins tu be inconsistent too with our system of 
dividing the land of decedents among all their 
children, or other heirs equally, instead of giving 
them to the oldest son alune, under which the 
homestead must be parted, or aliened, and the 
family dispersed at the debtor's death. I' be sub- 
ject deserves attention, and we now merely 
throw cut these suggestion to aliract it. 


The Carlisle (Pa.) Volunteer, with regard to the 
same bill we have referred to, expresses strong appro- 
bal ion, advocaling il as a decided step in progress.” 


Exvective Jupiciaar.— From the Mississippian : 
— Tue State ot Mississippi was the Orst tu wake 
the experiment of an elective Judiciary. When 
tbis feature was engrailed upon her Coustilutioa, 
we well recollect that, io all parts of the coun- 
try, it was regarded as an innovation upon long 
establisted principles, from which the worst 
consequences were to be anticipated. With 
scarcely a dissenting voice, in other States, it 
was denounced as a blow struck at the indepen= 
dence of the judiciary—as a policy which would 
inevitably lead to a desecration of jhe halls of 
Justice, by servile aod phant judges. lt was 
not shown thal a sense of responsibility to the 
people led to corruption in other offices; but it 
seemed to be taken lor granted, thal a seal on 
the bench could not be made dependent upon the 
popular will, without wholly unfitting the oc- 
cupant for the discharge of his solewn duties. 
Cuancellor Kent, in noticing this peculiarity of 
our Constitution, remarked in his commentaries, 
in evident disapprobation of il, that it was care 
rying .the Deuucratic-principle beyond all pre- 
cedent in this country. lu tue argument ol the 
celebrated case of Graves vs. Slaughter, in 15th 
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Peters, one of the eminent counsel, who ap-| po 
at £300 „000.000, the addition of even 26,000, 


peared for the plaintiff, sought to invalidate the 
authority of judicial decisions in this State, by 
referring io the anomalous fact, that we had an 
elective judiciary and that therefore those opi- 
nions were entitled to no weight. In such ab- 
horrence indeed did he seem to hold this over- 
throw of sanctified usage, that he hoped never 
to live in a State where the judges were elected, 
and where the period for which they held their 
offices was limited, so that elections should be 
constantly recarring.”” In the face of all this 
opposition. our experiment has been carried out; 
and triumphantly has its wisdom been vindicated 
by its fruits. We can safely say, that never 
was there a time in our State, when justice was 
administered with greater despatch, sterner im- 
partiality, or more to the public satisfaction. 
And we are rejoiced to see that, in other States, 
ancient prejudices are gradually yielding to what 
we consider sounder and certainly more repub- 
lican views of the proper fenure of judicial ulfice. 
In the great State of New York, notwithstand- 
ing the high respect entertained for the well 
known opinions of their illustrious Chancellor, 
the elective principle, in the judicial system, 
has been made a part of the organic law, by an 
inmense majority of the people; and as far as 
we are able to judge of public sentiment ia that 
State, and by what we see in the public papers, 
there would seem to be no doubt, that the prac- 
tical working of the new constitution is univer- 
sally approved. In the latter annual message 
ef the Governor of Ohio, we find a strong re- 
commendation that the Constitution should be 
so changed as to provide for the election of all 
officers by the people. And it is more than pro- 
bable, that when the convention meets, to re- 
model tbe Constitution of that State, in which 
tbe distinguished gentleman to whom we have 
alluded above resides, one of the reform’ agreed 
upon will be an adoption of the Mississippi 
principle, wich respect to the election of the 
-Judiciary. We hope that his life may long be 
spared, to see the laws of his State adininistered 
by judges responsible to the people, and chosen by 
them at conslanily recurring elections.” Should 
the results be the same there as they have been 
elsewhere, we would anticipate with confidence 
that the reform would receive even bis sanc- 
tion and approval. 


Tux Dissororiow or tage Union:—From the 
New Orleans Bee.— Before the visunionists can 
curry out their incendiary schemes, they must 
overcume the stern and muoful opposition of the 
stern friends of the Union who abide among 
them. They must beat down aud destroy their 
own brethreun—slaveholders like themselves, lov- 
ing the South und her institutions with filial re- 
gard, but loving and venerating above all, this 

lor ious and united Republic. If swords are to 
be drawn and muskets shouldered for the pur. 
pose of dissol. ing our Union, there willbe found 
ju the South itseit thousands of gallant souls pre- 
pared lo resist the aggressor, and to defend our 
great political compact even unto death. We 
tell Mc. Calhoun and his associates, that beyond 
the confines of the State where his will is law, 
the public opinion of the South is against him, 
Jegisialive resolves and protests squinting at dis- 
solution to the coulrary notwithstanding. The 
South has no affection tor the Wilmot Proviso, 
and views lhe aggression of the North with an 
uniriendly eye, but the evils that may result 
from these contemplated incoads upon our rights 
are a thousand livid more endurable than the 
woes unnumbered which appal the imagination 
at the prospect of uisunion. Tue Suu wili 
have none of Mr. Cainoun's desperate reme. 
dies. With Daniel Webster she exclaims,— 
* The Uniun—uow aud turever—one aud iuse- 
parable.” res tk 


Increase Or Gorn axb ITs Eyyects on VaL. 
VES.— Lhe Liverpool Journal says that the annual 
addition to ine British stuck of gold made by 
mines is about £12 vUU 000, of which Russia aud 
South America contribute each £5, 000, oo. ‘Ihe 
Russian wines have been worked about twelve 
years, and have enlarged our stock ol gold by 
460, 000, 000, without having produced the least 
elect in price. ‘he effect of the discovery ot 
gold in Calitornia, itthinks, will be to close many 
of the Suuth American works, and this way ex- 
tend even to Russia, so that (he average aggre- 
gate supply will de less than is generally aup- 


Palriot:— With the present number, we take 
leave of 1848,—the most eventful year since that 
which closed the career of Napoleon at Waterloo, 
and witnessed the arbitrary partition of Europe 
at the pleasure of the confederate despots, in dis- 


traditions. and of popular ‘predilections. ‘* It 
was the fabric from the hands of the Congress,” 
observes the writer of the able article on the 


Allied Powers constructed an edifice which the 
diplomacy of Europe has been engaged in trans- 


year has witnessed the reluctant concession to 


al greed."—by which all Europe was dealed |: 


Like the speech from the throne on the opening 


000, annually could not greatly interfere with its 


value. ` 
dence in the continuance of peace and social or- 


no misgivings appears to have entered inio the 
mind of Louis Phillippe or of his iofutuated min- 
ister, | 

On the 3d of January, an emeule took place at 


Miscellancous. 


— 2 — 
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Tre Year or RevolUurioxv.— From the London 


originating in an affray between the Austrian sole 
diers and the citizens. By the 12th of the same 
month, Paler.no, and the chief towns in Sicil 

were in open insurrection; and in the capital, af- 
ler three days fighting, the Sicilians proclaimed 
a Provisional Government. Before the end of 
the month, the insurrection had spread lo Naples; 
and on the 29th, a decree was issued, graoting a 
constitution modelled on the French charter. 
Ten days afterwards, the*king of Sardinia issued 
"a proclamation containing the basis of a popular 
constitution. The reign of the new king of Den- 
mark had been opened with the politic concession 
of a constitution to his State, resembling that 
granted, the preceding year, by the king of Prus- 


regard alike of national sentiments, of historical 


State of Europe in the Edinburgh Review, which 
shook in 1830, and Which shakes in 1848. The 


forming, to meet those precise requirements 
which the Congress neglected.” The present 


their subjects, on the part of the terrified mo- 
narchs, of those constitutional privileges which 
were promised in 1815, and has avenged the per- 
fidy by which the French Revolution of 1830 was 
rendered worse than abortive. Ii will be distin- 
guished iu the annals of Europe as the year of 
abdications, the year of retribution to monarchs 
and their ministers. Vienna, the seat of that 
„ parlage @ames,"—that wholesale * partition of 
populations io satisfy ministerial crochets or roy- 


of Tuscany granted a representative Government 
to his States. About the same time, the Lola 
Montes riots occurred in Munich; which were 
followed, early in March, by a successful popu- 
lar movement in favor of reform, the King yield- 
ing to all the Cemands of his subjects. ‘Through. 
out Germany, at the beginning of February, there 
were signs of the national determination to ob- 
tain similar concessions. 

All these early inovements precedéd, and had 
obviously no connection with, tke revolution of 
February, which subverted the throne of the king 
of the French, set up by the barricades of 1839, 
and, with a sort of poetical justice, sentenced hin 
to the fate of the deposed monarch in whose steps 
he had so closely trodden. The Republic was 
proclaimed on the 26th. On the J4th.of March, 
the revolution took place with equal suddenness 
at Vienna, which led to che ignominious flight of 
Metternich; and, five days afterwards, the old 
lwperial standard of Germany floated from the 


the head of Pius IX. the political crime of Pius tos er of Cologne Cathedral. Ou the 18th, after 
VII., who, untaught by adversity, signalized his; à week of great commotion and severe figntng, 
restoration in 1814 by recalling the Jesuits, and 3 similar cevolution was effected at Berliu. Oa 
by fulminating new decrees of arrogance and in- the same day, Milan revolted against ine Austrian 
tolerance. Rome, Palermo, Naples, Florence, Joke and drove out the Viceroy. 

Turin, Paris. Milan, Vienna, Berlin, Copenhagen, Oa the nextday, the ltalian flag was hoisted 
Frankfort, Munich, Prague, have each been ln all the towns ol Northeru Italy; and, shortly al · 
shaken, more or less, by the mighty political terwards, Charles Albert, having open espuused 
earthquake of 1848.—England and Belgium seem ed the popular cause, crossed ine frontier at the 


alone io have escaped ; lor, as to Spain and Por- head of his troops. By the middle of March, the 
lugal, they may be considered as in a state of Duchies of Schies wig and Holstein had revolted 


perpetual oscillation and convulsion. against the Danish Governaſent aud all the secon- 

The accession of Pius 1X. in June, 1846, under dury German Powers—Bavaria (whose King had 
circumstances which took the powers ol Europe abdicated in lavor of his son,) Wirtemberg, Ba- 
by surprise, was the signal of those incipient den, the Hesses, Saxony, Brunswick and Hano- 
changes which had been rendered inevitabie by ver, as well us the Dukes of Weimar and Gotha, 
causes that leit no choice but between reform and | had conceded, al the demands of their sudjects, 
Revolution. Inthe following year, the popular | popular cousutulivus aud the freedom vt the 
modifications of the Papal Government, the con- Press. Ia pursuance of the sief s taken by the 
vention between the Pope, the King of Sardinia, Frankfort Diet in the same month a German 
snd the Dukes of Tuscany and Lucca, to form a | Constituent National Agsemoly met in June, and 
Commercial League, the corcessiun of Charles established a Provisional Ceutral Goverument, 
Albert of municipal institutions throughout his Placing at its head the Archduke John of Austria 
dominions, the countec demonstration of Austria | as Vicar of the Eupire. The revolt of Sclavonia 
by the occupation of Parma, Modena, and Reg- and Croatia, and the civil war in Hungary, in- 
gio, and the constitutional movements in Prussia | Creased stil) further the complication aud disor- 
and other States ol Germany, were 80 many un- der ol the affairs ol the Austrian Ewpice, wuich 
equivocal indications of the wide-spread agitation bad thus to sustain at once four several revolu- 
aud pervading fermente Tue policy of France tions, — the German, the Malian, the Magyar, and 
had been conservative, and, what was worse, Sclavonian. On the 22d of June, the insurrection 
adverse to the popular cause. Bresson at Mad ol the Red Repuvdlicaus broke oul at Pacis, which 
rid, Bois le Cowte at Berne, Rossi at Rome, and | Wa» pul down on ine fourth day, alter a loss in 
Piscatory at Athens, weie carrying on their di | Killed and wounded, ot 16, O00 persuus, ine pris- 
plomatic intrigues in obedience to their master’s | Gers amounting to 8, 000. Ou Ue Giu ol Oeto- 
behest, in league with the Jesuits of the Sunder- | ber occurred the ſresn revolt at Vienna, to woicn 
bund and of the Congregation, with Christina, Count Latour, the Minister of War, tell a vicum, 
and Colletti, and Metternich. Ii was not repub.| aid the Emperor, lor the second dime fed frou 
hcan France, but France under the strong and | his capital. Il'ue contest Was maintained between 
wise government of Louis Pnillippe, - France the tue iusurgeuts and the linperial troops Uil the lst 
protectress of the Catholic faith, with ner tormi- | Ol Nuvewmoer, On the loin of November, Couut 
dable equipments and triumphant diplomacy,— Kuss, whom a re-actiouary policy nad raised to 
tuat was tue bugbear of our own Alarmists, when, | the bead of the Roman Ministry, teil oy a sindic- 
about this timo last year, the Kari uf Bilesmere’s | tive baud ; aud vu tue ensuing day, the popular 
prodigous letter awakened general consterualion. | detnoustrativn took place winch drove the al- 
Just about the same time, the Relorm banquets | Iriguted Pooutf from nis dominions to take refuge 
in France began to be held; but these were al Gaeta. To wind up this buel chronicle ol tue 
thought to indicate nothing beyond the utter un- punucal prodigies of the Yeur of Contineutal 
unpopularity of the Freuen minister. Ou the} Revolutions, vu the 2Uin of this present montn, 
28 4h of December, the legislative session of the | Louis Nspuicou Buuaparte was proclaimed breat- 
Fieuch Chambers was opened by the king in per- veut ul tuo Freuch Kepadlic, aud slept in tbe bed 
son, surrounded by bis family, including vladamo! Vacated by tiis-uncle, 


with as unscrupulously as Poland had been by the 
despots of former days, —has been converted al. 
most ina moment, froma gay and luxurious 
capital into a scene of vivlence, anarchy, and 
bloodshed ; and the great magician of diplomacy, 
who thence, as from thé centre of his web, pro- 
jected the subtile lines of his policy over the 
whole frame-work of society, felt, ina moment 
his arm paralysed, saw all his spells reversed, 
and fell in abject dismay. Not less remarkable 
is the Revolution at Rome, which has visited on 


sed, and, as the stock in existence is estimated | Adelaide, who, two days after, breathed her last 


of our own Parliament a month before, the French 
king’s speech to the Chambers expressed confi- 


der. Inspite of every warning, no idea of danger, 


Milan, in which eighty persons lost their lives, 


sia. On the llth of February, the Grand Duke 
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SCIENTIFIC. 


Raw.— The following extracts are taken from one 
Qf series of lectures on Comparative Physical Geo- 
graphy, delivered in Boston, by a scientific gentleman, 
Mr. Guyot, and published in ide Tr ” of 
that cily: l 

The mean quantity of rain received doring a 

ear, and the number of rainy days, are as fol- 
ows, in the countries situated between 45° and. 


50a north latitude of the Old World; 


Depth of rain in Number of 


l rench inches. rainy days. 
British Islands 30 152 
France, Northwest 23 152 
Central and North Germany 19 147 
Hungary 16 111 
Central Russia, Qura! 13 90 
Siberia, Yakoutsk 3 62 


We see that, in leaving the coasts for the in- 
terior of the continents, there is a gradual dimi- 
hution, always increasing, of the quantity of rain 
and of rainy days. If we penetrate to the centre 
-of the vast continents of Asia, we find the dry- 


ness there almost absolule—a desert. 


clear light. 


In North America we find again the same re- 
lation: the observations, though less numerous, 
are already sufficient to place the matter io a 
We must avoid the region of the 
great lakes; for these vast sheets of fresh water 
bring again, as it were, a slight return of the 


maritime climate ; let us take Lhe central latitude 


of Washington. 


. The mean annual fall is about, Rain in inches. 
At Washington 35 
Marietta, Onio . 32 
St. Louis, Missouri 22 


Thus the same decrease-of rain water on leav- 
ing the coasts for the interior is confirmed for 
North America. Further West beyond the Mis- 
sissippi, another climatic region seems to com- 


_ mence; the influence of the Rocky Mountains 


makes itself felt, and at several points the quan- 
tity of water increases. oe 

In the point uf view which now occupies us, 
each continent has its special character. South 
America is the most humid of the tropical con- 
tinents; North America, the best watered of the 
temperate continents, but without variety; Afri- 


ca and Asia present us the absolute contrast of. 


dry and moist in tbe zone of the deserts which 
touches upon the regions bathed by the raius of 
the tropics; lamperaie Asia is the dryést of the 
Northern contibents. Europe combines the meis- 
ture of the maritime climate with a great variety. 
‘of contrasis; but they are oll soltened. Austra: 
lia, Gnally, is the dryest and poorest of the con- 
tiuenu. 


— a 


Ak RIAL Navication.— Rufus Porter lately ex- 
hibited in the J abernacle, New York, an opera- 
ting model of a ying machine constructed to na- 
vitzate the air. ‘Ihe pusstuility of going to Ca li- 
fornia in one of these vessels, in the short space 
of five days is asserted. His invention is thus de- 
Scrived by himself: 

Ihe plan is simple and easily understood, con- 
sisting mainly in tne combination of three gene- 
ral and well established principles: Ist, that 
bydrogen gas is buch aut in atmospheric air; 2d, 
that the figure kuown in geometry as the re vo- 
loidal +pingie, may be propelled through the air 
at a rapid rate, without encountering any con- 
siderable atmospheric resistance; and 3d, that 
a spiral fan wheel, or screw-propeller, being 
driven rapidly, will effect a strong propulsive 
power by ils action on atmospheric air. I he eu- 
Braving represents a machine of this construc- 
uon, and denominated an Trial Locomotive or 
Transport. Ine tivat, or buoyant part, is made 
of strung cloth, coated with vulcanized lu 


rubber, supported internally by a series of lion- 


Giludinal rods, aud inflated wiih hydrogen gas. 
From this float is suspended, at some distance 
below, a saloon for passengers. The float is fur- 
Dished with u four-ieaved rudder, by which the ma- 
chine is guided, either vertically or horizontally. 


In the centro of the saloon is an engine room, 


jurnished with a steam engine, the power ot 
Which is applied to operate a pair ol fan wheels, 
or spiral piupellers, wuunted between the float 
and the saloon. ‘Ibe largest size contemplated 
to de constructed, is 800 ivet in length,by aU. in 
diameter. A flust of this size will contain 808, 
UVU cubic feet ot hydrogen, the buoyant pov er 
ol which will be 56,000 Ibs. ‘Iie esumated 
weight of the float, saloon, engine wheels and 


' Figging, is only 14,000 lbs.—leaving a balance 


— 


of buoyancy of 42,000 Iba., sufficient to aecom- 


modate 200 passengers, with their baggage. The 
inventor, having carefully estimated the atmos- 
pheric resistance, is confident of propelling these 
rials at the rate of 100 miles per hour. Should 
he succeed according to his anticipation, the in- 
vention will produce a greater revolution in 
mercantite facilities than the original introduc- 
tion of steam power. 

Importance or Fresnu Air.—Dr. Griscom, 
‘lecturing in New York upon the importance of 


In this gallery are 
eight corresponding feeding or “ putting on” ta- 
bles. The grand difficulty, which was at last 
overcome, was to change the horizortal position 
of the paper, as laid on the table, to the vertical 
one required to meet the faces of the.type. This 
is accomplished by an arrangement of tapes. 
The centre or type cylinder has a considerable 
space uncovered, which is devoted to the inking 


air, a fact of which builders do not seem to be | apparatus, which imparts ink 10 rollers pluced 
sufficiently aware in the construction of houses, | on the externat frame, which they in their turns 


says the lungs-can contain about. twenty-two 
pints of air, though nine and a half pints is as 
much as is inhaled at a single inspiration. In 
ordinary and placid breathing we inhale about 
one pint at an inspirafion; public singers, when 
they “take breath,” as itis called, inhale from 
five to seven pints.” Eighteen respirations take 
place in a minute; it takes, therefore, eighteen 
pints of sir every minute, and fifty-seven hogs- 
heads every twenty-four hours, to supply the 
lungs. Seventy-two pulsations occur in one 
minute, and 103,680 in twenty-four hours. 

The dark venous blood passed and repassed 
from the veins through the heart, to be puritied 
into vermillion colored arterial blood, by contact 
with fresh air in the lurgs, amounts to twenty- 
four hogsheads in twenty-four hours. It is then 
sent through the arteries io nourish the whole sys- 
tem, distribuling its vitality, to be recovered 
again from fresh air inthe lungs. From the 
eonstruction of some of our public buildings, 
it would seem that. the builders thought that 
pintes of air were sufficient in place of bogs- 
heads. 


¢ 


Dramonps.—A Paris paper, quoted by the 
Louisiana Courier, says that a diamond of the first 
water, and of-perfect crystallization, and weigh- 
ing 104 carats, has been found -recently at Bor- 
neo, which the Sultan appropriated to himself, 
giving to the finder a smaili sum in silver. This 
was done in the usual, * your money or your 
life” style, so familiar to Eastern despots. The 
finder received a very significant message, which, 
allowing for a little euphonism, meant plaigly— 
the diamond or your life. ö 

The English army has recently captured a fa- 
mous diamond at Lahore, known by the name of 
the Koh-i-noor, said to be the largest and most 
precious in the world, and a hope is expressed 
by the Delhi Gazette, that this jewel will be car- 
ried to England and worn by Her Mujesty, Queen 
Victoria. It is likeiy that it will be carried to 
England, but we doubt whether Her Majesty 
will wear a diamond acquired by such questiona- 
ble means. At best it is but plunder. 

The diomond found at Lahore is the famous 
one, probably, that belonged formerly to the 
great Mogul; and if it is, then st is the must 
splendid and valuable stone known. lts weight 
is 200 carats: it is half the size of a heu's egg, 
and must be worth some millions of duilars, com- 
puting its value after the manner in which the 
price of diamonds is ascertained. 

There is, or was, a diamond belonging to the 
crown jewels of Russia, that weighed 190 carats, 
and cost £100,000 sterling, nearly bail a million 
of dollars. And the famous Put diamond was 
sold fur the same sum. i 

Diamonds are of nearly all colors. The blue 
and black are tbe most esieemed, and arc the 
rarest. The culling of them is expensive. The 
culling of the Pitt or some other magnificent 
stone cost about $20,000. What a perversion of 
human intellect aud waste of human labor to ex- 
pend so much of it upon a bauble which has no 
intrinsic value, and depends upon mere caprice 
and fushion for the Ganventivual eatimatioa iu 
which it is held! . 

Sir Isaac Newton was the first person, we be- 
lieve, who expressed the opinion that the dia- 
mond was combustible, and that opinion was 
afterwards demonstrated fo be true by actual 
experiment.— Washington Globe. 


Printine, Press.—A London correspondent of 
the New York Herald notices a new printing press 
which bas been introduced into the Times Office, 
which is capable of working 8000 1.pressions 
per hour, with a probability that it will ullimate- 
iy be iucreased to 12,000. Col. Hoe’s plan of 
building the types round a cylinder has been 
adopted. His cylinder revolves horizontally on 
its axis, whilst that of the Times revolves verti- 
cally, and is of considerable diameter. A gal- 


a 
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transfer to the face of the types. The vertical 
cylinder was adopted that gravity might not ag- 
gravate the effects of centrifugal force. The 
form weighs three quarters of aton. Arrange- 
ments are made on the cylinder by which the 
rules or column brasses, which are levelled, are 
screwed to its face to secüre the adhesion of the 
form. The speed seems small in comparison 
with thet of Col. Hoe’s presses, though nothing 
can exceed the beauty and evenness of the im- 
pression. From the account given, the idea 
ser ms to be conveyed that bopés need be eoter- 
sained of more than 12,000 copies an hour being 
produced. The machine is the work of Mr. 
Augustus Applegath, who made the old one, 
which has been in use for the last twenty years 
in Printing House square, 


Corrge anv Perrer.—In extent, Java is about 
7000 miles in length, and in width it varies from 
80 to 140 miles. Its area is less than 20,000 
square miles. The face of the country is more 
or less broken by mountains, but the eoil gene- 
rally is rich and productive. 

The products are rice, sugar, coffee, pepper, 
spices, and a profusion of the finest tropical fruit. 
We were much interested in seeing some of these 
tropical productions growing. Coffee is cultiva» 
ted here to as great perfection as in almost any 
other part of the world. Ii grows on large bush- 
es, that very much resemble our large chinque- 
pin bushes, and the grains of coffee are formed, 
two in a berry, about the size and shape of our 
common plum. The skin of the berry is about 
as thick as that of the plum, and the color, when 
ripe, that of pale scarlet. The bush is very pro- 
ductive. Every branch is loaded with the ber- 
ries, which grow two in a place, on opposite 
sides uf each other and about one inch and a half 
apart. When ripe, the skin bursts open, and the 
grains of coffee fail out on tbe ground. Buta 
more general way 1s to spread something under 
the bush, and shake the coffee down. After the 
outer skin is taken oll, there remains a kind of 
husk over each kernel which is broken off after 
being well dried-in the sun, by heavy rollers. 
The coffee, after this, needs winnowing, in order 
to be freed from the broken particles of the busk. 
li has been said by some writers that one bush 
will not, with another, average more than a 
pound of ccffee; but it seemed to me, though I 
could only judge from appearances, thal this was 
too small an allowance for each bush. 

Black Pepper is also raised to some extent on 
the island of Java; but Sumatra, which lies just 
across the Straits, is by far the most celebrated 
for this commodity. Her pepper is, perhaps, the 
tinest and most abundant uf apy one couuiry in 
the world. 

Biack pepper grows on a vine, very much like 
our grape-vine, and the pepper-vineyards remind- 
ed me muchol our American vineyards of grapes. 
The pepper-grape grows and looks, when green, 
a good deal like our currants. There is this 
ditterence, however, the currant has each its own 
distinct slem, but the pepper has not. Each grain 
grows hard on to one Common stem, just as each 
am of Indian corn does on the cob, or husk, as 

irginians incorrectly would say. The color of 
pepper, when first ripe, is almost a bright red, 
aud changes lo the dead black, common to us, 
by being exposed lo the beat of the sun. | 

The lamous while pepper is notbing more than 
the common black with the ouler skin taken uff. 
lt is first soaked until this skin bursts open, which 
is tha rubbed off and the grain dried, The white, 
therefore, is not considered so pungent as the 
black, though it is nicer and more éxpensive, as 
moré labour is necessary in order to prepare it. 


ome 


A fall of a mass of chalk from the Shak- 
Spears Cliff, England, is seid to have recently 
taken place, by which 100,000 tons were estima 
td to have been deiached from the main bod) 


t 
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arious Items. 


Rosertr Fol ron's MMOnA MDA: — Under the 
head of 1812 J find a statement giving the expen- 
ses of the North river steamboat. (what one 1 
know not,) which amounted to §610 per month, 
the boat making seventy-six trips. As lo wages, 
1 gather that the Captain received $50 per month; 
pilot 335; engineer, 635; seamen and firemen, 

each; cook, $16; servants 14, and cham- 

rmaid, §8. 


Another record readeth as follows : 


Gentlemen of influence in Cincinnati, Ohio, 
-—Jacob Burnet, Esq., Martin Baum, Esq., Jesse 
past, General Findiey, General Gano, Mr. Stan- 
ey.“ a 
The following I find 
on Sleambeais : s 
_ The Comet. constructed at Pittsburg in the 
sprint of 1813, for Mr. Smith, is 52 feet long 
and 8 feet beam, cylinder 6} inches diameter, 
18 inches stroke, vibrating motion, no condenser 
or air pumps. The water wheel in the stern, 6 
feet diameter, 8 paddles, 2 feet 6 inches long and 
14 inches wide. The boiler 14 feet long, 2 feet 
6 inches wide, with a flue, high steam from 50 
to 60 pounds to the inch square, 20 to 30 double 
strokes a minute. This is Evans’ idea of sleam 
power by high steam. It was the Marquis of Wor- 
cester’s 120 years ago, and Mr. Watts, 30 years ago, 
tried and abandoned it? T 


Another curious. memorandum, which is wilhoul a 
caption, ts as follows: 
„10, 000 acres of pine land on Egg Harbor 
river, the property of Ebenezer Tucker, of Tuck- 
erton, Burlington county, known by the name of 
Judge Tucker. Should the land produce only 
ten cords to an acre, it will be 1,000 to 100 acres, 
or 100,000 cords. The steamboats from New 
‘York will use 1,500 cords a year, or, for New 
York and Albany, 3,000 cords ; thence 20 years 
would consume the wood of 
which time the first cut would grow up, and thus 
this 10,000 would perpetually supply the steam- 
boats.’ 


under the head of * Noles 


An Inrenestine Incipent.—The National In- 
telligencer gives the following : 
_The delegation of Chippewa chiefs and war- 
riors were shown around the Capitol on Friday 
by their intelligent agent and interpeter, Major 
J. B. Martell. They frequently expressed their 
wonder and admiration at the extent ond gran- 
deur of the building, and the splendid paintings 
strongly attraeted their attention. From the 
Capitol they proceeded to the statue of Washing- 
ton, followed by a crowd of ladies and gentlemen. 
They went up to the front of the statue and gazed 
‘atit for some minutes, with looks of deep inter- 
est depicted upon their painted faces ; then sitting 
dewn facing the statue, one of the chiefs, O-ska- 
ba- wiss, filled his splendid pipe of peace and held 
it out towgrd the statue, saying: My great Fa- 
ther, we all shake hands with you ; we have 
travelled a Jong way through the great country 
thet you acquired for your people by the aid of 
the Great Spirit. Your Peopfe have become very 
great; our people have become very small; may 
the Great Spirit, who gave you success, now pro- 
tect us and grant us the favor we ask ol our 
Great Father who now fills the high place first 
occupied by you.” . 
This simple supplieatory address was faithful- 
ly e tu the bystanders by Major Mar- 
tel 0 Š 


+ — — 


Rrcovxxrp LAXE.— A singular accident oc- 
ourred on the Michigan Central Railway. It be- 
eame necessary tu carry a grading or embank- 
ment of fifteen feet high, across a low piece of 
ground, containing about 100 acres, nearly dry. 
enough for plow-land. When they had progress- 
ed with the grading for some distance, it became 
too heavy for the soil to support, the crust of the 
earth broke in, and the ewbankment sunk down 
intoweventy-nine feet of water; Ii appears that 
the piece of ground had been a lake, but had col- 
lected a soil of roots, peat, muck, &c., on ils sur- 
face, apparently trou: ten to filteen feet thick, 
which had become hardened and dry enough for 
farm purposes. 


- Sramine Facr.—The following fact speaks 
volumes as to the prospect of England aud the 
United States : i 

At the dedication of the Hancock School in 


6,000 acres, in 


* 
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| Boston, Mr. Mann stated as an interesting fact, 


that for the last ten years, the expenditures of 
the city of Boston for schools were-equal to the 
expenditures for schools in England, by the go- 
vernment, for 17.000,000 of people. They had 
kept pace with each other from year to year.” 


Gop m New JersEy.—Gold ore ;- is said to 
have been discovered on the farm of Mr. David 
Melick, near Rahway, N. J. Mr. M. found it 
about two feet below the surface, while digging 
a hole in a springy piece of ground, at the foot 
of a hill, near his residence. - 


Golp ix Maryzpanp.—The Alexandria Ga- 
zelle, in reference to the discovery of gold on 
the farm of Samuel! Ellicott, in Montgomery 
county, Md., says: i . 

„The discoverer, Mr. Duley, has lately, we 
learn, made further imporiant developments, 
going to show that the ore exists in large masses, 
of which we have seen specimens. We sre in- 
formed the owner has consented to dispose of his 
farm, in order that the mine may be worked.” 


Gop in Virointa.—We understand that the 
gold-digging at Stockton & Eleiss’s location is 
still very successful. The amount raised in Jan- 
vary, with fiſteen or twenty hands, was about 
626.000, and the amount thus far in this month is 
proportionally as much. A deposit of 80U ounces 
has just been made at the Mint. The new ma- 
chinery was not in operation when the above re- 
sults were obtained. The success of this com- 
pany is quile equal to the average gains in the 
famous valley ol the Sacramento. - 


The North American mine òn Lake Su- 
perior employs ffty men during the present win- 
ter. The Oliff mine it is expected will yield 
1200 tons of oré the present winter. 


IF A valuable vein of lead has been discov- 
ered wear the James River Canzl, Va. li lies 
four feet below the surface, and yields 80 per 
cent. of pure lead, and two of silver. 


Coprer.— 1,362,000 Ibs. of copper have been 
shipped during the last season from Lake Supe- 
rior. The shipment for this season by the Cliff 
Mining. Company it is stated, will yield at least 
$248,000. and will enable the Company, after dis- 
charging ils old debts and paying for its land, to 
divide to its stockholders §138,00U.— Cleaveland 
Plaindealer: 


I Within four years from January 1, 1849, 
the charters of 19 Banks in the State of New 
York will expire, having in the aggregate, about 
$9,760,000 capital, and within two years thereat- 
ter, the charter of 16 more expire, making $5,- 
700,000 capital;—in all, $15,400,000. ‘rhe 
question is becoming a very serious one to the 
Banks and community, whether they shall close 
up their business or organize under the general 
banking law. 


Mitwavkee.—The number of arrivals and 
clearances trom the port of Milwaukee froin 


March 16ih to December luth, 1848, was as ſol 
lows: - i 
» Steamboats, 410 
Propellers, ; 147 
Barques`and Brigs, 122 


The amount of merchandise landed was 10,140 
tons; passengers goods, barrel bulk, 65,400; pas- 
sengeis baggage &c., 36.900 lons.— J his list ex- 
cludes a large number vl lumber vessels, aud se- 
veral sCeawers and propellers that landed and 
cleared ip the nignt. 


During the reign of Henry the Eighth, which 
lasted Uhirty-eight years, no fewer than 72, 000 
persons were execuicd, being at the rate of 1894 
per annùm. à l 


ENGLAND anp WALES, with sixteen millions ol 
peuple, contains nearly eight millions unable to 
write their names, and nu fewsr than five iuil- 
lions unable to reau their mother tongue. 


tS The oldest newspaper in England still in 
existence, is tbe Liucolu Mercury, first publish 
ed in 1695. 


F The number oſchargeable letters deliver- 
ed iu the United Kingdom, during ine year 1848, 
amounted to 329 miliivns,—au iucrease iu nine 
years of 253 millions. | l 


Tue Girardo Estares.—The estate of Stephen 
Girard, deceased, now in possession of the city of 
Philadelphia, and known as the Girard Estates, 
comprises in real property, 177 houses iu the city 


and county—of which 39 ere smal! houses, 77 
large, and 61 stores. The axes ond water rents 
on the property amount to about 625.000 yearly ; 
to which an additional sum of $15,000 has been 
applied for repairs and in making permanent im- 
provements, annually, for several years. The 
income of the estate was, last year, $106,000. 


Tne Pecan Crop, once in three years, is a 
great affair in Texas. It is considered equal to 
the cotlon crop, for one hand can gather from 
one to three bushels a dey, and the packing sea- 
son lasts from six to eight weeks. It is estimated 
that this year 50,000 bushels of pecans would be 
exported from Guadulupe alone, whieh bring 
more than $1 a bushel on the spot. | 


The value of taxable property in Indi- 
ana, last year, was $128,960,986 ; un iocrease of 
$4,350,546 over the year previous. 


iT The collector at Cleveland, Ohio, states 
that the lake commerce of that place last year 
exceeded in value $10,000,000. 


The assessed value of taxable property 
in New Haven in 1844, was 57, 107. 105. ta- 
crease from the previous year, over $500,000. 
Number of buildings erected last year, 142. 


Sratistics or tHe Baptist Cuyrcu ror 1848: 
The whole number of members in the United 
States is 737,078. Baptized in one year 39,829. 
Licensed Ministers, 1367. Ordained Ministers, 


5874. Churches, 10,264. Associations 579. 


The Austrian army, which now consists of 
500,000 men, ig composed as follows :—3538.122 
infantry, 64,524 cavalry, 31,815 artillery, 40,000 
baggage men, and 5539 marine troops. This 
powerful army is to be increased to 700,000 men 
in March. , pa 


According to Professor Adelang, there 
are 3424 known „languages and dialects in the. 
wortd, of which 937 are Asiatic, 587 European, 
276 African, 1624 Ameriesn. | ` 


Tue EriscopaL Chuncn in Onio. From a 
recent statement of the Episcopal Church ia 
Ohio, it appears that there have been 510 bap- 
sms und 425 conimunicants added during thè 
past year. 310 members have died. 21 


OLp Harvarp.—The vote on the confirme 
tion of Jared Sparks, LLD., for the Presideney 
of Harvard College, was 48 to , Tue nomina- 
tion of Simon Greenleaf, LL.D., as Emeritus 
Professor in the Law School, was unanimously. 
confirmed. Hon. Edward Everett was chosen 
a permanent member of the Board of Overseers, 
in place of J.Q Adams, deceased. A compli- 
mentary address was-voled to Mr. Everett. 


Coll ETS. From the annual catalogue of 
the Western Reserve College, we learn that the 
number of professional students in tke imstito- 
tion is 257, its under-graduates 57, and prepa- 
ratory students 15—total, 339. The College is- 
of quite retent date, but its growth seems tully 
equal to that of the Great West. It is situated 
at Hudson, Ohio. ln Middlebury (VI.) Academy, 
a summary of the year shows 177 students, {ro 
different seotions of the country, = > 
. IF Lt is calculated that the beggars of Eng. 
land receive, professionally, £1,500,000 per an- 
num. — 
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s Chronicle. 


A Cneap Postrace Association is formed in 
New York. It is moving now with reference to 
the next session of Congréss, so as_to procyre a 
reduction of the rates of postage.” 

rae — — 

State Execrions.—The annual election in 
New Hampshire is held to-day. The regular 
election in Connecticut will take place on the 
first Monday in April. 

ac a gi ee —8 

Tue Virginia Lecistatore has resolved to 
terminate its present session on the 15th inst. 
The Virginia and Tennessee Railroad bill has be- 

come a law. 
— —— 

' Ex-Presmenr Por x and famity, accompanted 
by Mr. Walker, late Secretary of the Treasury, 
left Washington on the 6th inst., for his residénce 
at Nashville, Tenn., via Charleston and New Or- 
leans. 2 

PFC 

It is said that. gur Minister to England, Mr- 
Bancroft, on a recent visit (6 Paris, succeeded in 
Negotiating a postal N with the French Go- 


vernment. 
The important letter of Hon. Heory Clay, 
on the subject of emancipation in the State o 
Kentucky, will appear in our next. Mr. Clay 
declares himself to be in favor of emancipation 
—gradual. and in connection with colonization. 


—ä —-— —— 
U. S. Sexator rrom MarrLasn.—The Go- 
vernor of Marz land has appointed Colonel Ben- 


jamin C. Howard United States Senator to fill 
the vacgocy ocçasioned by the resignation of the 
Hon. Reverdy Johnson. 


— . —u— 

4 National Convention of Inventors is 
now in session at Baltimore. The attendance i is 
quite large. The object of the Convention is to 
consider measures by which the Patent laws may 
‘be so improved aš to afford adequate protection 


to inventors and their inventions. 
— . — — — 
Specia Execrion ix Massacuosetts.—The 
returns of the special election for a Representa- 
tive in Congress from the fourth district in Massa- 


chusetts, held on the 5th inst., show that no choice 


kas been effected. Mr. Palfrey, who, at the for- 

mer eleetion in January wanted only eizhty-seven 

votes of a choice, now lacks about six hundred. . 
ee 

F The Burlington Free Press announces that 
Hos. Mr. Young, of the Canadian Executive 
Council, passed through Burlington on the Sth 
iost., as the bearer of a remonstrance of the pro- 
vinvial government to _ Washington, against the 
bridging of Lake Champlain, the basis of which 
is that they consider it a “ positive infraction” of 
an existing treaty between the two governments: 

S% Ie Se ee ; 

SmitHsonran Instirute.—Vice President Fill- 
more, (ex officio a Regent) was on Wednesday 
last, unanimously elected Chancellor of this in- 
stitution, in the place of Vice President Dallas, 
whose term had expired. 

James Alfred Pearce, Senator of ‘the United 
States from the State of Maryland, was, on Thurs- 
day last, appointed by the Vice President a Re- 
gent of the Smithsonian Institute. 
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IPA “poblic meeting was held at Memphis 
on the 224 ult., to respond to-the suggestions of 
the citizens of Arkansas and elsewhere, propos- 
ing a convention in Memphis on the 4th of July 
next, to devise and adopt measures for establish- 
inga national railroud from the Mississippi to 
the Pagific. - Resolutions were adopted approv- 
ing of the proposition, and a committee of twen- 
‘ty-five persons was appointed to prepare a suita- 
ble address to the people of the United States on 
the subject.—[Lousville Journal. 

ja 

Taigtnarn AND Rall RoA SpEEZ BUB. — The In- 
augural address of the President, which left Wash- 
ington at 12 o'clock; on thé Dih inst., by special 
Government Express, reached Boston next morn 
ing at 6 o’clock-—the avorage speed being twenty- 
seven miles per hour. ` 

The Managers of the St. Louis Telegraph have 
been making some tests of the practicability of 
transmitting intélligence over a long connection 
of line. The St. Louis Republican, states, in re- 
ference to ttis, that a telegraphie despatch, da- 
ted Philadelphia, I o’clock 55 minutes, reached 


Si. Louis at 12 o’clock 55 minutes. 


—— . —— 
PRESIDENT ron 4 Dar.—The Hon: David R. 
Atthison, of -Missouri, President of the Senate, 


was on Sunday, the 4th inst., by virtue of his 


office, President of the United States. 
The above paragraph, which has been exten- 


‘| sively copied, may lead to erroneous impressions. 


Tne provision of the Constitution, devolving the 
duties of President of the United States upon the 
President of the Senate, applies only to the death, 
resignation, or impeachment of that officer, and 


of his successor, the Vice President. 
— — — 


Ponlio Taxes.—The proportion of public tax- 
es assessed by various European nations, is esti- 
mated by a celebrated French econonomical 
writer (in francs) as follows: 

Fr. c. 


The French nation, om average per bead 42.05 
The British (with local taxes) 
The Austrians 


The Belgians 27 0 
The Spaaiards 26 20 
The Dutch | i 49 0 
Tne Prussians 20 U 


The Russians 
The Sardinians 


m 


Bivens or tHe Union. _The | Cincinnati Allas - 
says, that from the easternmost town in the Uni» 
ted States, Eastport, Maine, via the St. Lawrence, 
Buffalo, Cincinnati, St. Louis, and the South Pass 
of the Rocky Mountains, to Astoria, i in Oregon, 
the distance by the travelled route is four thou- 
sand five hundred and forty-seven miles. From 
the Madawaska, in Maine, by the Atlantic route, 
via New York, Washington, New- Orleans and 
Galveston, to the mouth of the Ro Grande, two 
thousand nine hundred and twenity-three miles. 
From New York to the head of Lake Superior, 
via Detroit and Mackinac, one thousand eight 
hundred and fifty-six miles; thenee down the 
Mississippi to the Gulf of Mexico is one thousand 
eight hundred twenty-four miles. From Eastport, 
Maine, to the bay of San Francisco, Calfornia, 
on the Pacific, via Portland, Philadelphia, Pitts- 
burgh, St. Louis, Santa Fe, and the Colorado of 
the west, is-four thousand five hundred and forty- 
four miles. ; 
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Tar Posrar Treaty with Great BRITAIN : 
We are informed, says the National [nlelligencer, 
that Henry Bourne, E:q, of London, has ar- 
rived by the Europa, with full authority from the 
Marquis. Clanricarde, British Postmaster Gene- 
ral, io arrange and conclude the additional arti- 
cles contemplated by the Postal Treaty between 
Great Britain and the United States. By the 
Qist clause of that treaty those additional arti- 
cles are to be adjusted by the Post Office De. 


partment of. the two countries. S. R Hobbie, 


Esq., who, it seems, was, until a late day, ex. 


pected in London to arrange these measures of 


| detail there, has been authorized by Mr. Johnson, 


Rostmaster General, to act in behalf of our De- 
partment with Mr. Bourne; and those gentlemen 
are how sitting as a co mission for that purpose. 
Greater importance attaches to this matter from 
the fact that the British Post Office considers that 
the provisions of the treaty cannot go into effect 
‘until the additional articles are adjusted; and 
from the further consideration that they cannot 
go into effect with full and equal advantage to 


us, Without some additional legislation en our 


part in respect to the scale of progression in tbe ` 
rating of letters, the return of dead letters, and - 
the registration of valuable correspondence, 

) SO T b 
' THE INAUGURATION. 

l From the National Intelligencer. 

At the appointed time yesterday, (March 5) 
the Inauguration of General Zachary TarrLox, 
as President of the United States, took place in 
front of the great portico of the Capitol. The 
multitude of people assembled on the occasion, 
from every part of the Union, for tbe purpose of 
witnessing the interesting ceremony, is supposed 
to have been much larger than was ever before 
collected in Washington. ‘The weather was, 
upon the whole, though the sky was clouded, as 
pleasant as could have been looked for in this 
particular season of the year. At the break of 
day the strains of martial music resounded along 


U Í the principal avenues of the city, and hundreds 


of- star-spangled bantiers of every fabric and di- 
mension were unfolded to the breeze. The bells 
of the city then rang out a stirring peal, and hong 
befuré the usual breakfast hour the people were 
weading their way in immense masses to the Ca- 
pitol. 


* 
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The Salutation :~-At nine o*eloek one hundred 
gentlemen, who officiated as marshals, mounted 
their horses in front of the City Hall and pro- 
ceeded in a body to Willard's Hotel, for the pur - 

ose of paying their respects to General TAYLOR. 
Haring been escorted to the long Upper Hall of 
the Hotel, and arranged themselves in a line, the 
President elect made his appearance, leaning 
upon the arm of the Mayor of the eiiy, and pro- 
.ceeded to shake the hands of the gentlemen pre- 
sent, as a return for their polite salutation. The 
General was dressed in a plain suit of black, and 
he appeared to be in tho enjoyment of bis usual 
good health. After the above ceremony was 
ended, the marshals retired to attend to their of- 
ficial duties, and General Taylor returned to his 
own apartment for the purpose of preparing him- 
self for i 

The. Procession.—At half-past eleven o’clock 
the procession took up its line of march. All the 
arrangements were carried out secording to the 

rogramme already published. The several mi- 
htsry companies, of whieh we counted a dozen, 
presented an imposing and beautiful appearance ; 
and as the procession moved along Pennsylvania 
avenue towards the Capitol, maoy bands of mu- 
sic poured forth a variety of martial airs. The 
_ carriage in which the President elect was escor- 
ted was drawn by four handsome grey horses, 
and protected from the pressure of the multitude 

by the cavalcade of the hundred marshals alrea- 
dy mentioned. The gentlemen who acconpa- 
nied Gen. Taylor in his carriage were the Spea- 
ker of the late House of Representatives ani the 

~ Mayor of Washington. According- to prevjous 
arrangement, however, when the General's car- 
riage arrived in front of the Irving Hotel, where 
Ex President Polk is sojourning, the procession 
haifed, and Mr. Polt was handed into the car- 
ridge, and a seat awarded to him on the right ef 
the President elect, who shook his predecessor 
cordially by the hand. The appropriateness and 
delicacy ol this movement was duly appreciated 
by the multitude of people who witnessed it; and 
thereupon rang out spontaneously nine long and 
loud buzzas, 

The procession resumed its march. Both sides 
of Peuusylvania avenue were threnged with hu- 
man beings, allihe way from Wiilard’s Hotel 
to the Capitol grounds. Many of the roofs of 
the houses were also covered, and every wiodow 
was completeiy blocked up with heads. Old 
men and women, young men and maidens, and 

children 100, by the thousand, were seen in every 
direction, and the cheers by which the excited 
mulittude expressed their sensations on the occa- 

` wion were both hearty and frequent. The time 
occupied by the procession in reaching the eas 
frunt of the Capitol was about one hour; and, 
ulter the conclusion of the Inaugural ceremonies, 
the booming of artillery resounded ſro.u one ex- 
tremuy of the city io the other. — i 

The scene within the Cepitol.— The scene pre- 
sented by the interior of tbe Senate Chamber 
was highly impressive. It would be difficult in 
this or any other country to finda spot which 
included Wiibio (he same space more of distinc- 
tion, whether we allach to tbat term the mere 
elevation.of place aud of position m humanu so- 

-Ciety, or that truer elevation which is the pré- 
rogulive of men born great by the gilts of God. 
‘Louk which way one would, there was food fur 
the eye and for the mind. 

To give to the fairer sex the precedence which 
belongs to them, we say, in the first piace, tuat 

the semi-circular. gallery, reserved for the exclu- 
sive use of the Jauies, was filled to overflowing 
long before the gathering of gentlemen privileged 
do occupy seals va the floor of the chamber. One 
cause ol this was the pre-admiss ion by grace and 
favor, of the ſamiltes of Judges aud Senators, 
who (on the penance of four hours“ patient wait- 
ing) were admitted by side-doors to ine best 
places for seeing aud hearing, long before less 
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female faces, as in an amphitheatre, 
amid the rustling of silks and the end less flutter 
of a thousand fans, was caiculaten to elate the 
pride of an American jealous of the fame of his 
countrywomen. A few, a very few, were admit- 
ted to Senatorial seats upon the floor, among 
whom we noticed the fair and graceful lady of 
M. Bodisco. 

Tue chamber was filling fast with Senators, 
ex-Senators, and members of the otber House, 
when, the hour of eleven having arrived, a loud 
rap was heard, and the ceremonies of the day 
commenced by a very earnest and appropriate 
prayer, delivered by the Rev. Mr. Slicer, chap- 
lain to the Senate. : ae 

On motion of Mr. Davis, of Massachusetts, the 
Hon. David R. Atchison, Senator from Missouri, 
was chosen President pro lem. of the Senate. 

The Diplomatie Corps were next announced, 
and presented, on tbeir entre, the usual imposing 
spectacle, created by so numerous a body of fine 
looking men, arrayed in jhat most gorgeous cos- 
tume which European usage has assigned to these 
representatives of national sovereigntics. We 
see, in this country, so little of this sort of dis- 
play, that when, on great state occasions, it does 
appear, it is sure to draw all eyes. At the head 
of the corps was M. Bodisco, whose well known 
figure, erect, mililary, and covered with glitter- 
ing orders, attracted the notice of all observers. 
There was the representative of the Germanic 
States, a composed and sage-looking man, with 
large epaulets and a rather plain uniform. Next 
him was seen the roynd, gentlemanly, benevo- 
lent countenance of Mons. Calderon, the worthy 
Minister of the sncsent monarchy of Spain, a 
striped riband crossing - his breast and weli-be- 
coming his portly person. A striking contrast 
io the embroidered splendor of soate of his neigh- 
bors, Belgian and Mexican, (as we believe,) was 
the comparatively undecorated figure of our old 
friend M. Pouissin, whose glossy hair, prercing 
eagle eye, and ardent manner could not be mis- 
taken, Tbe corps is now quits numerous, and 
filled u double row of seals on the leit of the 
‘chair. Their brillimcy appeared in fine contrast 
with the dark robes and grave Jaw faces of the 
the judicial body, seated opposite to them. 

Vice President Dallas had for some time becn 
seen in the chamber, easily designated by his 
snowy hair and upright gentlemanly figure. He 
occupied a seat io front of the Secretary's. table, 
and facing the seats of (he Senators. By his side 
sata preceding ex-Vice President, Col. Richard 
M. Johnson, whose reminiscences were possibly 
running back lo the good old days of the Jackso- 
hian reign, but who scemed to look very good- 
uaturedly upon all before him. ae 

Mr.-Dallas- was observed to retire ;. and, after 
a brief interval, was seen re-entering the chau- 
ver in company with the Vice President elect, 
the Hon. Millard Fillmore, who looked in as fine 
health as we ever saw bim, but not. in better 
health of body or miod thau all who know his 
worth wish him long to be. The fulure presiding 
oficer of the Senate took the vacant seat of hus 
predecessor, where the oath of office was admı- 
uistered to him by Mr. Atchison. 

The Chamber siuk ing at once into ptofound 
stiliness, Mr. Fillmore delivered with calmuesa 
and dignity the ſellowing brief address: 

Senators: Never having been honored witha 
seat un this flour, and never having acted ad the 
presiding utticer of any legislative bouy, you will not 
doubt my sincerity when i assure you that I assunie 
ine responsible duties of this chair witha conscious 
want ot experience, and a just apprehensiun that I 
shali often need your friendiy suggestions, and more 
vfien your indulgent forbearance. - 

1 should indeed feel oppressed and disheartened 
did 1 not recullect that tue Senais w compused ol 
eminent statesmen, equally disunguished Jor their 
high intellectual endowments and their amenity ut 
manners— whose persuasive eloquence is so happily 
tempered with havitual courtesy as to releve your 
presiding officer from all that would be paiaotul m 


revolutions in Europe. There, the voice of the peo- 
ple has only been heard amid the din of arms and. 
the horrors of domestic cohflicts ; but here, in our 
own favored land, under the guidance of our Con- 
stitution, the resistless will ofthe nation has, from 
time to time, been peacelully expressed by the free 
suffrages of the people, and all have bowed in obe- 
dient submission to their decree. The Administra- 
tion which but yesterday wieldea the destinies of this 
great nation, to-day quietly yields up its power, and, 
without a murmur, retires from the Capitol. 

I congratulate you, Senators, and I congratulate 
my country, upon these oft-recurring and cheering. 
evidences of our capacity for self-government. Let 
us hope that the sublime spectacle which we now 
witness may be repeated as often as the people shall 
desire a change of rulers, and that this venerated 
Constitution and this glorious Union may endure 
forever. ' 

At 12 o'clock the members of the late Exeeu- 
tive Cabinet,appeared, Mr. Buchanan leading the 
wey and occupied places on the left of the ex- 
Vice Presidents. 

All thingy were now in readiness for the appear- 
ance of the President elect: but a rather long in- 
terval succeeded, during which the procession by 
which he was escorted was slowly wending its way 
towards the Capitol. This space, however, did not 
seem to hang heavily on the hands of any, save 
perhaps a few, who, for the sake of seeing and 
hearing, bad perched themselves in constrained 
positions, and whose patience, nevertheless, ex- 
hibited a marvellous constancy. The rest seome 
ed very busily occupied in conversation. Bird-like 
voices were hear chirping and twittering in the 
upper regions of the chamber, while below grave 
speculations on the present and the future seom- 
ed io occupy many sagacious looking heads, and 
to find an dccasional outlet into confidential ears. 
Messengers passed beck ward und forward: et 
turned from time to time toward the great door, 
and to the clock about it. 

At length, however, the sounds of martial mu- 
sic began to be heard withont, and the vicinity of 
‘the Procession became more and more evident. 
Expectation was now at its height; the great 
area was cleared; the hum whieh bad filled the 
chamber subsided ; tht great door opened, and the 
President elect, in company with ex-President 
Polk, entered and ‘ook a seat which had been 
prepared for him; Mr. Polk ocoupying another 
upon his left haud. x 

The appearance of Gen. Taylor is so perfectly 
unassuming, that many persons had repeatediy to 
inquire, belore they could assure themseives that 
that was the man whose name and deeds had fll- 
ed lhe trumpet of fame, and won the love and the 
highest honors of hisconutrymen. The General 
saluted those near him with an air of frankness 
and good-will, and conversed for soma Ume (ia 
whispers) with Chief Justice Taney, (probably as 
to the ceremony about to take place.) 

_ After a brief pause, the order of procession 
was announced, and the compady retired frum 
the Chamber of the Senate in the order prescribed 
in the programme, passing through the Rotundo 
to the Eastern Portico of tne Capitol, where ex- 
tensive staging had been erected preparatory to 
ine sulemnity pí idguguraiion. l 

The act of Inauguration :—On reaching the 
staging erected over ine flight of stairs of the 
Portico of the Capitol, and standing in full view 
of the upturned eyes of at least twenty thousand 
people representing every State and Territory of 
the Union, the President elect pronounced the 
admirable Inaugural Address which graces a pre- 
ceding column of this paper. This address was 
delivered in a remarkably distinct voice, and 
many pafts of it were enunciated with a full and 
clear emphasis, and enthusiastically responded to 
by the chéers of the eurroundiug spectators. As 
soon asthe applause which marked the coaclusioa 
of the address had subsided, the Oath to execute 
the office’ of President of the United States, and 
io the hest of his ability to preserve, protect, and 
defend the Constitution, was, wih duc solemunaty, 


Javored females could crowd their weary way 
“Up staircases crammed to sultzcatiun. It seems 
lus posaible, even iu the most republican govern- 
` mout, wholly lo exclude or extirpate, in regard 
to the fair at least, those vestiges of aristocracy 
Which seem to be engraven in ine nature o: mau. 
lu every government, amoug every people, place 
“will claim ile prerugatiwe. Three laides tainted 
under the pressure aud the heat; aud it is only 
ostonisulug that so many Managed to achieve au 
tscaiuue ul the namow, ocoboned, coufiued, si 
Coutrived stair, aud made their way through the 
Jot-uarrower door provided tor the admission of 
ladies to the gallery of the Senate Chamber. The 
coup d œil, as the eye glanced along the bank of 


administered to the President of the United States 
by Chief Justice Taney. Ihe President wes tuea 
overwhelmed with cungratulations, Chief Justice 
Taney and Ex-President Polk taking the lead. 
The ceremonies atthe Capitol were terminated 
by saivos of artiliery, amid the roar of which the 
President, and all assembled rouad bim, retraced 
their steps, re-embarked iu the carriages, and es- 
corted, as before, by the Marshals anu the Mili 
lary, returned down the broad avenue leading 
{rom the Capitol to the while House, appropriated 
to tue residence of the successive Presidvaatea of 
the United Siates. : 
The arrival at the; While House: Followed by 
a vast concourse of people, the President entered 


the discharge of lus duty, and render his positiyn as 
ugreeabile as it inust be instructive. 
Tous encouraged and sustained, I enter upon the 
duties assigned ine, firmly resolved to discharge 
them with inpartielity and io the best of my ability ; 
bat I should. do injusuce to the gratetul emouons ot 
my own heart, if 1 did not, on Wuis.occastun, express 
my warinest (banks for the distinguished honor that 
has been conterred upon me, in being called by the 
vuice uf the nation to preside over yvur deliberauous. 
lt will not, 1 trust, be deemed inappropriate io 
congratulate you upon the scene now passing beſore 
us. I allude tu it in no pariisan aspect, but as an 
evererecurring event cunteinpluted by the Constia- 
uon. Compare the peaceful changes of Chef Ma- 
gistrates of this republic with the Fecent sanguinary 
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the Mansion which he is henceforth to inhabit, 
end there received, with his sccustumed courtesy, 
the salutes of sume Thousands of persons, passing 
in a long array in front of him, taking the Ladies 
each by the band; a ceremony u hieb, from their 
great number, it was not possible for him to 
Abrough with the multitude of the other sex. ~ 

Ít is a circumstance as pleasing to relste as it 
is surprising, that, in go multitudinous a throng, 
on foot, on borseback, and in carriages, no acci- 
dent of any kind is known to have occurred to 

~mar the general enjoyment of the occasion. 
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CIVIL APPOINTMUNTS, 
BY THE PRESIDENT. - 
By and with the advice and consent of the Senate. 
To be Secretary of State, the Hon. Jonn M. 
Crayton, of Delaware. cee 
To be Secretary of Treasury, the Hon. WII aN 
M. Merepirn, of Pennsylvania. 
To be Secretary of War, the Hon. Georee W. 
Crawrorp, of Georgia. a 
Vo be Secretary of the Navy, the Hon. WI ian 
B. Preston, of Virginia:. : 
. To be Secretary of the Home Department, the 
Hon. Tuomas Ewine, of Ohio. 
To be Postmaster General, the Hon. Jacos CoL- 
LAMER, of Vermont. 2 2 5 
To be Attorney General, the Hon. Reverpy 
Jonnson, of Maryland. i . 
I These officers (with the exception of Mr. 
Crawford, appointed Secretary of War, ) respec- 
tively took the oath of office on Thursday morning 
‘last, and immediately proceeded to the discharge 
of their duties. ats 


U. S. Revenvg.—The Secretary of the Tres- 


+ 


Bury has published an agnexed statement of the 


receipts mio the 15 during the quarter 
ending 31st December, 1848, as für ad can now 
be ascerlained: - 


From Customs 95.18 1.570 56 
nds 494,958 22. 

Loan of 1847 2,734 650 00 

Loan of 1848 4,865,500 UO 

Miscellaneous 934. 369 30 


. 914.211.348 08 
' The expenditures of the United States from Ist 
Oct. to 3ist Dec., 1848, were as follows: ~- 


Civil liat, Miscellaneous and Foreign 
intercourse, (including $2,147,176 


II, under the treaty with Mexico $3,864,669 14 
On Aer ouni of the ae 23 
my. &c. 5,822 51 : Sone, 
Indian Department 12818 977 
Fortifications 164.637 04 
- Pensions 35.712 23 
3.803.950 75 
Ne vy ; 2,689, 269 65 
Interest on Public Debt and Treasu- . 
ry Notes f 1.510, 659. 30 
Reimbursement of Treasury Notes 1,903,950 00 
*Reumbursement of Public Debt 600,000 00 
E 914,272,588 84 
i R. J. WALKER; 


Sec. of Treasury. 


Asstnacr or Staremenr or U. S. Trea. 
SURER. — T'he amoum of Treasury notes. outstand- 
ing on the Ist inst., was $7,608,389 31. i 


The emount-of money on deposit in the differ-. 


ent depositories of. the government, to the eredit 
of the Treasurer, on tho 26th of February, sub- 
Jeet to drait, was $5,568,267 61, of which $1,- 


693,790 was m the hands of the Assistant Trea- 


_surer of New York; $1,480,174 20 in New Or- 
Jeans ; $393,113 25 in Boston, and $246,546 32 
in Philadelphia. t ° 

DIPLOMATIO 
3LF Roser Wicxlirrx, In., late ' Charge 
d'Affaires from the United States to Turin, has 


returned to the United States. 

The Washington correspondent of the 
Philadelphia North American says that Mr. R. M. 
Savnpgas, Minister of the United States to Spain, 
has placed his resiguation in the possession of 
Mr. Mangum, to be presented as his discretion 
may consider expedient or proper. 
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It is understood, says the Washington corres- 
pondent of the Baltimore Patriot, that Mr. Hannet- 
GAN, appointed Minister to. Berlin, by Mr. Polk, 
Polk, on the 4th of March, at 6 o’clock in the 
morning, and confirmed by the Senate, will not 


€8 | be deprived of his appointment by Gen. Taylor. 


—— — 

ARMY. 
_Menpicat DrPAnTMExr.— An act increasing the 
Medical Staff of the Army having been passed at 
the recent session of Congress, a Medical Board 


-| for the examiration of candidates for the appoint- 


ment of Assistant Surgeons will be convened in 
New York about the first of May ensuing, and 
will continue in session ſor à month or longer. 
Candidates, being between twenty-one and 
twenty-eight years of age, should make applica- 


| tion to the Secretary of War, with proper testi- 


monials. 


The Legislature of Virginia on the 22d 
ult., presented a sword to Lieut. Col. Payne, for 
his valuable services in the Mexican campaign. 

The Legislature of New Jersey have 
passed a joint resolution, authorizing the Gover- 
nor to procure and present a suitable sword to 
Major General Winfield Scott, in consideration 
of his high character, and eminent-military and 
other public services. ms 


Col. J. R. Walbach, of the Fourth Regi- 
ment U. S. Artillery, has been promoted to the 
rank of Brigadier. General, by brevet. Col. W. 
entered the army as Lieutenant of Cavalry, Jan- 
uary 10th 1799, and has consequently been in 
service over half a ceptury. He was twice bre- 
vetted during the war of 1812, as Major and 
Lieut. Colonel. T E 
NAVY. ; 

_ Navy Orpgrs.—An order has been issued from 


the Navy Department, requiring. all officers of | 
the Navy, to enclose a copy of the receipts of 000 


orders for duty to the commandant of the station 
where ordered; and all officers returning from 


sea, under orders or permission from their com- 


manding officer, will immediately, on coming inte 
the United States, report, io writing, to the De- 


| partment, enclosing a copy of the order or per- 


mission under which they returned. 


‘Manne Conrs.— The officers of the Marine 
Corps who were dropped Yrom-the rolls of the 


Corpa on the [8th of August, 1 848, under the 


act of Congress of the 2d March, 1847, having 
been re-appointed in the Corps with their former 


-rank and position, are directed to report for or- 


ders to Brevet Brigadier General Archibald Hen- 
derson, at Washington, Commandant of the Corps. 

The U. S. frigate,, Ranrrax, Captain 
Page, leaves Norſolk with the first favorable 


wind. Capt. Page has orders, after cruising off 


the èoast for a short time, to touch at New York, 
where the successor to Commodore Wilkinson in 
the command of the Home Squadron, will join 
the ship, and theuce proceed to her destination in 
fhe Gulf. , 5 W ö 
IL The U. S. storeship, Suprlr, Lieut. Com. 
A. Sinclair, left Norfolk on Wednesday last, 
bound to the Mediterranean and Brazil coast, 
with stores for the squadrons on these stations. 


ne Army and Navy of the United States 
for sixty years have cost, according to Mr. Gree- 
Jey, thé following aum: eA 


For the army and armed forces, 6366, 713, 299 44 
For the navy and nhaval opera- -` 


tions, | 209,994,428 04 
For pensions, revolutionary and Doda. 
other, i 61,369,984 57 
For the Jodian department, 43,033,244 22 


ea 


| Total for war- like purposes, : $685,930,892.27 


Bos rox Navy Yarp.-—-Commodore Parker has 
been detached from the command of the Navy 
Yard at Charlestown. Commodore Morris is 
spoken of as the successor of Cammodore Parker. 
At present Captain Tatnall-has the command. 

Commodore Parker, previous to returning to 
Europe, will spend some time in this country, 
collecting about bim the nucleus of. the new 
German Navy, in the form of officers, naval 
architects, &c.— Bosen Traveller. 
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THIRTIETH CONGRESS. 


SECOND SESSION. 


ABSTRACT OF PROCEEDINGS. 
Saturday, February 24, 1849. 


House or Refresentarives.—Palent Office 
Report.—A resolution offered by Mr. Farrelly 
on the subject of printing an extra number of 
copies of the Patent Office Report was amended 
sò as to direct the Committee on Printing to in- 
quire into the expediency of publishing such 
number of copies as may be required for distri- 
bution. It was then adopted. 

Swamp Lands in Louisiana.—The bill to aid th 
State of Louisiana in reclaiming the Swamp 
lands therein, having been taken from the Cum- 
mitlee of the Whole, Mr. Harmanson moved to 
strike out the proviso from the third section of 
the bill—which was agreed to. 

A demand. was then made for the previous 
question, and, under the operation thereof the 
bill was ordered to be engrussed. 

Mr. Vinton then moved a reconsideration of the 
vote upon the engro-sment of the bill, and stated 
that he would have been glad to have given his 
support to the bill if it could have been done with- 
out the establishment of a precedent which would 
involve the Government in great difficulty here- 
after in disposing of the public lands. The bill 
proposed to give away all the Swamp lands ia 
the State that. were unfit for culivation, and un- 
ul at was determined which of those lands were 
‘so unfit, not an acre of the land in the State 
could be disposed of. There was no guide in the 
bill, no defining what the Swamp lands unfit for 
cultivation were. The precise description of 
lands, proposed to be ceded, was not pointed out 
—they were the * unfit for cultivation“ lands. 
He spoke from recollection only, but he thought 
he was safe in the statement that more than 
three-fourths of the lands im Florida, Alabama, 


Arkansas. and perhaps other States, were reporl- 


ed as unfit for cultivation. 
Mr. Bowlin sialed the number of acres of. 
swamp iauds, proposed to be ceded, was 5,429,- 


Me. Harmanson stated the swamp lands of the 
State according to the report of the Commis- 
sioner, to be five million of square miles. The 
State und the citizens had constructed about 
1400 miles of levee, to keep the waters of the 
river froin the low lands—estimated by the Com- 
mittee on Public Lands to have cost eight mile 
lions of dollars, but which in fact had cost twen- 
ty millions. By it 3,500,000 acres had been re- 
claimed for the benetit of the General Govern- 
ment—it had been sold, and the Government 
had received the proceeds. ; 

_ Mr. Brodbedd explained that in 1829 the officers 
of the Government reported 5 429,360 acres, as 
tbe whole amount ofthe swamp lands of Louisi- 
ana, and on the 161 April last, the number of 
acres was reduced to 2,246,075. 

The State of Louisiana and the citizens had 
therefure, since tbe year 1829, reclaimed, and 
enabled the Government totbrow into the mar- 
ket large bodies of rich and valuable land, which 
had else been worthless. 

The bill was then passed by a vote of 101 yeas. 
lo 61 nays. a : 

Postage Rates.—Mr. Thompson, of Pennsylva- 
nis, made an ineffectual ettori to introduce a dill” 
establishing a uniform- rate of postage of five 
cents fur the half ounce, two cents fur the ounce, 
filteen cents for the two ounce, and five cents ad- 
Citional for every ounce and fraction of an ounce 
additional weight, and also providing that news- 
papers should be carried and delivered free. of 


-postage within the county in which they are 


cinted. m i 
. Post Office Appropriation Bill.— The considera- 
tion of tuis bili having been resumed in Commit- 
tee of the Whole. . | 

Mr. Morehead, of Kentucky, addressed the 
Committee, taking occasion to present-his views 
upon the territorial question, and advocating con- 
servalive ground witu respect lo this aud kiadred 
subjects of importance. 

Nir. Murphy, of New York, followed, upon the 
same question. He complemented the gentleman 
from Virginia (Mr. McDowell) for his splendid 
speech upon the subject, recently delivered upon 
that floor; but he ceuld not help believing tuat 
Ahe g-nileman was attaching too muca import- 
ance io the territorial question. The people 
would settle that question judiciously Aand uisape 
point the expectations of the disunionisis, Con- 
gress; be maintained, bad nothing to do with sla- 
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very. Jt was purely a municipal and local insti- 
-tution. The people of California, as well as other 
Biates or Territories, had the sole right to say 
whether they would tolerate the institution with- 
their borders, or not. 

The Committee then rose and reported the bill 
to the House, and under the operation of the pre- 
vious question it was ordered to be engrossed, 
read a third time, and passed. 

Territorial Government in California.—The bill 
to establish a territorial government in California 
was then considered in Committee of the Whole, 
when Mr. Chapman addressed the Committee on 
the subject of slavery, especially with reference 
‘tothe power of the General Government over 
that question in the District of Columbia. 

Mr. Stuart, of Michigan, obtained the floor, 


bul gave way fora motion to rise, which being | P 


egreed to, the Committee rose, and the House 
adjourned. 


Monday, February 26, 1849. 


Jn Senate.—The credentials of John Wales,. 
elected a Senator of the United States from the 
State of Delaware, to fill the unexpired term of 
the Hon. John M. Clay ion, resigned, were pre- 
senied by his colleague, Mr. Spruanee. Mr. 
Wales was thereupon qualified, and took his seat. 

The vacancy in the Committée on Finance, 
eaused by the resignation of Mr. Clayton, was 
filled by the appointment of Mr. Webster. 

Swamp Lands of Louisiana.—The bill from the 
House to aid the State of Louisiana in reclaiming 
the swamp lands therein, was read a first and 
second times, and then considered in quasi Com- 
mittee. After some debate, the bill was reported 
wilhout amendment, ordered to a third reading, 
and passed. 


Seventh Census.—-Mr. Underwood, from the 
Select Committee on the subject, reported a bill 
to provide for the taking of. the seventh census 
or enumeration of the inhabitants of the United 
States; which was twice read, aud ordered to be 
printed. e l 4 

The bill to allow compensation to Registers 
and Receivers of the several land offices for lucat- 
ing military bounty land warrants, Choctaw land 
scrip, and for other purposes, was considered, 
amended, aud subsequently read a third time, and 
passed. 

The bill concerning the pay departineat of the 
Army was also considered, read u third time and 
passed. e 

Civil and Diplomatie Bill.—Tte consideration 
of this bill being resumed, and the question being 
on the amendment of Mr. Dayton to the amend- 
mentof Mr. Walker. 

Mr. Dayton modified his amendment, so as to 
read: 


* 


That until other provision ſor the government of 
the teriiiotries recently acquired froin Mexico, under 
the laie treaty with that Government, (dated second 
February, eighteen hundred and forty-eight,) shall 
be made by Congress, all the military, civil, and ju- 
dicial powers heretuture exercised by the ofhcers of 
the Mexican Government in the same territories 
shali be vested in euch persorror persons, and shall 
be exercised in such manner ag the Presideut of the 
United States shall direct, fur the maintaining the 
inhabitants of said territuries in the tree enjoyment 
of their siberty, property, and reigion; and the laws 
of the United States, relating to the revenue and is 
oullecuon, shull be extended to said ter. itories. And | 
the President of the United States shall be and he is 
hereby authorized, wishin the term aforesaid, to es- 
ta b. isi such districts for the collection of the revenue, 
and during the recess of Congress appoint such oth- 
cers, whose commissions shall expire atthe end of 
the next session ut Congress, to entorce the said 
laws, us to him shall seems expedient; said officers 
to receive euch compensation as the President may 
prescribe, not exceeding double the compensaiiun 
hereloture paid to sinniar oufficere of the United 
Staces, or iis territories, tor like service; and to ana- 
the same to be done, the suni of twou hundred thou- 
sand dollars be appropriated, vut uf any money in 
the treasury not oluerwise appropriated. 

Mr. Douglass having declined to address the 
Senate further, Mr. Doions, from Louisiana, ad- 
dressed the Senate in reference particularly to 
the position assumed by Mr. Dayton that the 
Cunstitution of the United States does not, pro- 
pria vigore, extend to the new Territories, aud 
that it is not competent for Congress to extend 11 
there, expressing hresurprise ut the change of 
position heretolore assumed by that Senator, and 
Others from his section, on the slave question, 
which is totally changed by the upinions now ad- 
vanced. Mr. D. retterated the sentiment con- 
tained in the minority report of the Judiciary 
Committéps on the bill to provide for the admis- 


sion of California as a State into the Union, as- 
serting the belief that it was competent for Con- 
gress to make the admission, and that it was a 
question only of expediency, which Congress 
must decide. 

Mr. Bell followed in explanation of his remarks 
on a preceding day, and to correct the misappre- 
hension of Senators who had noticed his positions 
in the course of this debate. 

Messrs. Berrien, Dayton and Underwood con- 
tinued the debate until the hour of recess. 


Evento Srssion.—Mr. Dodge, of Wisconsin, 
presented the resolutions of the Legislature of 
that State, in opposition to the extension of sla- 
very in the territories of New Mexico and Cali- 
fornia; which were read, and ordered to be 
rinted. a , 

Post Office Appropriation Bill.— House bill mak- 

ing appropriations for the service of the Post 
Office for the year ending June 30, 1850, was 
read a. first and second times, and referred to 
Committee on Finance. 

Civil and Diplomatic Bill.— The consideration 


of this bill being resumed, the debate was con- 


tinued by Messrs. Hunter, Berrien,. Niles, and 
Westcott. i 

Aud the debate being concluded, the question 
was taken on the amendment of Mr. Dayton to 
the amendment submitted by Me. Walker, and 
rejected as follows: 


Ysas— Messrs. Allen, Atherton, Cameron, Dayton, 
Dodge, of Wisconsin, Dodge, of Iowa, Hamlin, and 
Hangum—8. 

N ays— Messrs. Atchison, Badger, Baldwin, Bell, 
Berrien, Borland, Bradbury, Bright, Butler, Clarke, 
Co u in. Davis, of Mussachusetis, Davis, of Missis- 
sippi, Dickinson, Dix, Douglus, Downs, Pelch, Fitz- 
gerald, Fuzpatrick, Foote, Greene, Hule, Hunne zun. 


Louisiana, Johnson, of Georgia. Jones, King, Ma- 
son, Miller, Niles, Phelps. Rusk, Sebastian, Spru. 
ande. Sturgeon, Turney, Underwood Upham, Mules 
Waller, Webster, Westcott, and Yulee—47. 


The question then recurred on the amendment 
subtaitted by Mr. Walker, amended by Mr. Ber- 
rien, 80 as lo read: 


Sec. —. And be it further enacted, That the Con - 
stitution of the United Siates in so far as its provi- 
sions can be applied to the condition of a territory, 
and all and singular the several acts of Congréss re- 
Specting the registering, recording, euruling, or 
licensing ships or vessels, and the eniry'and c.ear- 
ance thereof, and the foreign and coasu^g trade and 
fisheries, and all the acts respec ing ind imposing 
cud collecting of duties on imporw, and all acis te- 


tribes, and all acts respecting the public lands [ur 
the survey or sale thereof, and all and singular the 
uther acts of Congress of a public and general cna- 
racter, and the provisions whereof are suitable and 
proper to be applied] to the territory west of the Rio 
del Norte, acquired trom Mexico by the treaty vf the 
second day of February, eighieen hundred and for- 
ty-eight, be, and the same are hereby, extended over 
and given, and made in tuli force asd etticucy in all 
said territory ; and the President of the United States 
be, and he is hereby, authorized to prescribe and 
establish all proper and needtui rules aud regulations 
(in conformity with the Constitution of the United 
Sta'cs) for the enforcement of said laws in said ter- 
rilury, dnd fur the preservation of order and tranquil- 
lity, und the establishment of justice therein, and 
froin time to ume to modify or change the said rules 
and reguanons in such manner as may seem to him 
discreet and proper, and may prescribe and estab- 
lish, tempurarily, such division, districts, ports, of 
tices, and arrangements proper for the executiun of 
eaid Jaws, and uppuitt aud commission such officers 
as may be necessary io administer such laws in said 
teriitury lor such term or terms as he may prescribe, 
whose authority shall conunue until otherwise pro- 
vided by Congress; said officers tu receive such 
compensation us the President may prescribe, not 
exceeding double the compensation heretoture paid 
io einnlar officers of the Usted States, or ite terio- 
ries, for like services; and to enable the saine to be 
done, the sum of two hundred thousand dollars be 
appropriated, out of any money in the treasury noi 
otherwise appropriated. 


Mr. Baldwin having briefly addressed the Den- 
ate on the general question — : 

Mr. Underwood moved to amend the amend- 
ment by striking out the words“ west of the Rio 
Grande,” and inserting “territory” instead of 
e territories.” 

Mc. Houston, Mr. Rusk, and Mr. Webster brief. 
ly addressed the Senate ou this amendment. 

The amendment to the amendment was not 
agreed to. l 

Tue question recurred on Mr. Walker’s amend- 
ment, and it was agreed to, as follows: 

Vas Messrs. Atchison, Bell, Berrien, Borland, 
Butler, Davis, of Mississippi, Dickinson, Dodge, of 


— 


Houston, Hunter, Johnson, öf Maryland, Johnson, of 


Spectiug trade and intercourse with the Indian’ 


Towa, Douglas, Downs, Fitzgerald, Fitzpatrick, Foote, 
Hannegan. Houston. Hunter, Johnson, of Louisiana, 
Johnson. of Georgia, hing. Mangum. Mason Rusk, 
Schastian. Sturgeon, Turney, Underwood, Walker, 
Westcott yand Yulee —29. 

N ays— Messrs. Allen, Atherton, Badger, Baldwin, 
Bradbury, Bright, Cameron, Clarke, Corwin Davis, 
of Massachusetts, Dayton, Dix, Dodge. of Wiscon- 
sin, Felch. Greene, Hale, Hamlin, Johnson, of Mary. 
land, Jones Miller, Niles, Péarce, Phelps, Spruance, 
Upham, Wales, Webster—21. 


On motion of Mr. Atchison, the bill was amend- 
ed by the insertion of an item to enable the Sec- 
retary of War to pay thé balance of the estima 
ted cast of the buildings of the Choctaw Acade- 
my to Col. R. M. Johnson, of Kentucky, 86,000. 

Mr. Mangum further moved to amend by inser- 
ting an item for Abraham Kincher, late Charge 
d'Affaires te Portugal, such sum as the Secretary 
of State, upon adjusting bis claim, shall allow 
for his unavoidable.detention abroad: from 24 of 
January, 1848, to the 16ih of September foliow- 
ing, provided such sum shall not exceed the rate 
of tis official salary; which was agreed to. 

Mr. Mangum moved further to amend by the 
insertion of the following : . 

For outfit for a Minister to the Governmen 
of Cnili, $9,000. 

“ For salary of said Minister, $9 000.” 

Upon the propriety of raising the mission to 
Chili to a Minister. Plenipotentiary a debate 
arose, in which Messrs. Mangum, Foole, King, 
Westcott, Webster, Butler and Atherton took part. 

Mr. Foose called for the yeas and nays, which 
were ordered, and resulted as follows: 


_Yras—Messrs. Atchison, Badger, Baldwin, Ber- 
rien, Borland, Butler, Cameron, Clurke, Corwin. Da- 
vis, of Massachusetts, Duyton Downs, Greene, Hale, 
Hannegan, Houston, Hunter, Johnson, of Maryland, 
ieee 5 Mangum, Miller, 5 

ps, Rusk, Sebastian, uance, U ules, 
Webster and Westcott—30. a ee 
Nays— Messrs. Allen, Atherton, Bell, Bradbury, 
Bright, Davis, of Mississippi. Dickinson, Dix, Dodge, 
of Iowa, Felch, Fitzgerald, Fitzpatrick, Foste, Hum- 
lin, Juhuson, of Georgia. Jones, King Mason, Niles, 
Sturgeon; Turney, Under ood, Walker, and Yulee 
—2d. 


Mr. Mangum also offered the following, whieh 
were agreed to: 


„For the outfit of a minister to the Germanie 
Confeceration, $9,000. ‘ 

For one year’s salary for the said Minister, 
$9,000. ; : 

For one year’s salary for a Secretary of Lega- 
tion-to the said mission, 92, 000. 


Mr. King moved to amend by inserting the Tol- 
lowing, which was agreed to: 


% For compensation to Alexander Hammett 
for his services-as Charge d'Affaires at Naplea, 
from the 20th of May, 1847, to the 21st of June, 
1848, $4,875. 


Mr. Downs offered 
agreed to: l 


u For-additional compensation to the District 
Judges of Louisiana, for the year ending the 
30tb of June, 1848, $600, being the deficiency of 
appropriation for that year, and 8800 for the 
year ending the 30th: June, 1849, under the pre- 
visions of the Ist section of the act of 17th June, 

1844." | 


Mr. Hale offered an amendment to incresse 
the compensation of our Ministers to England, 
France aod Russia. He did this to carry outa a 
zuggesuon which had fallen from Mr. King, who 
stated that the salaries now allowed those Minis- 
ters were not sufficient to pay their actual ex- 
penses. He proposed to make the salaries as 
tollows: The Minister to Russia 512.000 per 
annum, 40 France 816, 000, and to England 
520.000. He called lor a division, asked tbat 
tne vole should be first taken on allowing an ad- 
‘ditional sum of 57, 000 tu the Minister to France. 

On this proposition a discussion arose, in 
which Messrs. Dix, Dickinson, Webster, Hale, 
King, Westcutt, Buller aud Ailen took part. With 
oul taking the question, at 10 u’cloek, the Senate 
adjour.ed. 2 


‘the following, whirh was 


House or RepresznrTaTives.— Prisoners of war 
in Mexico:—'Ihe rules were suspended tur tbe 
purpose of considering a bill which had passed 
the Senate at the firat session, io allow subsite 
lence to certain Ackansas and other volunteers, 
who had been prisoners of War in Mexico. ‘lhe 
bill was ordered io a third reading, read a third 
time and passed. ; 
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California bill. A resolution was adopted to 
terminate debate on the bill to establish the ter- 
- Fitortal government of Upper California, at twelve 
o'clock to-morrow. a es ö 
Virginia Resolutions.—Nlr. Atkinson presented 
the resolutions of the Legislature of the State of 
Virginia, on the subjectof the Wilmot Proviso 
(see page 73) and moved that they be laid on the 
table and printed. 8 
And, on this motion, Mr. Atkinson was about 


to make some remarks, when the House refused 


to hear. p 

California Territorial Government.—The consid. 
eration of this bill was resumed, and Mr. Stewart, 
ol Michigan proceeded to address the Committee 
ow the subject of the power of Congress to in- 
stitute a territorial government, the power to in- 
stitute a government wilh the Wilmot Proviso 

clause, and the expediency of so doing—alt of 

which were maintained. - 

The debate wus further continued by Messrs. 
‘Gayle, Root, Evans, of Maryland, Snyder, Mul- 
lin, Venable, Greely, Morse, Palfrey, and Boydon, 
on the subject of slavery,—in the course of which 
Mc. Evans gave notice of an intention to move 
the following substitute for the bill ynder consid- 
efatiun: 5 ae 

„ge tt enacted by the Senate and House of Repre- 
sentatives of the United Slates of Americain Con- 
gress assembled, Trrat, until the end ofthe first ses- 
sion of the next Congress, all and singular the 
acts of Congress with respect to trade and inter- 
course with the Indian tribes, and all acts-with 


“regard to the survey and disposition of the public. 


lands, are hereby extended over the territory ac- 
quired fram Mexico by the treaty of the second of 
Febcuary, eighteen, hundred and forty eight; and 
alt aad singular the supa civil and judicial 


po wers exercised by the offcers of the existing 


government of the same territory, shall be vested 
In Buch person or persons, and shall be exercised 
in such wanneras the President of the United 
States shall direct, for the maintaining the innab- 
itants of said territory in the free enjoyment of 
their liberty, property, and religion.“ 

On the cugclusion of Mr. Boyden's speech, Mr. 
Roman obtaiued the floor, and was proceeding in 
some remarks on the subject of the tariff, woen 
he yielded to a motion to adjourn. 


Tuesday, Feburary 27, 1849. 
In Senatze.— Post office eppropriation.—Mr. Ath. 
erton, trom the Committee on Finance, reported 
“without amendment House bil! making appropria- 
tions fur the service of the Post office Department 
for the year ending Juu 30, 1850. i 


. Inauguration of President and Vice President: — 


75 


Mr. Davis, of Mississippi, Írom the Cuomuniitee- 


appointed for the purpose, made the following 
report: ; ~ ne E 
The Committee appointed on tbe part of the 
Sonate, jointly with (he Committee ou the pari 
of the House of Representatives, to wait on 


Zachary Taylor and Mulard Fillmore and notify. 


lein ol their election as. President and Vice Pre- 
sident of the United States, report: 

That they bave performed the duty assigned 

them, and that the President elect in. siguitying 
his acceptance of the office to which he had been 

chosen by the people, evinced emotions of the 

proloundest gratitude, and ackoowledged itis dis- 
trust ol his abilily to full the expectations upon 
which their confidence was based, dul-gaveas- 
surances of a fixed purpose to administer the go- 
vernmeot for the bvenetit and advantage of the 
whole country. — ~ 

lo alluding to the fact to which his attention 

had been drawn, that the chairman of the com- 
mittee represented a public body, a wajurity of 
whom were opposed in -political opinion te the 

- President elect, and accorded. with tuat majority, 
be recognized in it the delerence to the popular 
will constitutionally expressed, On which rests 
the strength and hope of the Republic, and he 
said that it was to have been expetied from lhe 

Sonate of the United States. A 

He expressed an ardent wish that he might be 
able in any degree to assusge the fierceness ol 
party, or temper with moderation the conflicts of 
thuse why are only divided as to tho means of 
securing the public welfare. 

He sad, having been reminded that he was 
about to occupy the Chair once filled by Wash- 
lutz ton, that he could bope to emulate tim only 

in the singleness of the uins which guided the 
conduct.o! the man who had no paraliel io his- 
tury and no rival in the hearts of his countrymen. 
lu conclusion, he announced his readiness to 
take the oath of office on the Sihroſ March, 


p rox imo, at such hour and place as might be de- 


Signated. 


And the Committee further report, that the 
Vice President, in „signifying his acceptance of 
the office to which he had been chosen by the 


people, expressed the profound sensibility with 
which he had received the announcement of. his 
election, and said that, deeply impressed with the 
obligations which it imposed and the distin- 
guished honor it conferred, he should do injustice 
to bis feelings il he failed to express his grateful 
thanks for the manifestation of confidence; that 
he should accept the office conscious of his want 
of experience, and distrustful of bis ability to 
discharge its duties, but with en anxious wish to 
meet the expectations of those who had so gene- 
rousiy conferred it upon him. ` 

Mr. Datis, in conclusion, sub nitted a resolu- 
tion, for the appointment of a cammittee to make 
the necessary arrangements for the reception of 
the President Elect on the Sth of Maren next, 
which was unanimously adopted, and the Vice 
President appointed Messrs. Reverdy Johnson, Jef- 


Jerson Davis, and John Davis, as that committee. 


Concerning Records.—A bill to amend an act to 
autheuticale certain records was introduced, read 
three times and passed. 

The bills, to provide for making application of 
renewal of patent rights, and to regulate the 
pensions of disabled: officers, soldiers, seamen and 
marines, after discussion was laid upon the table. 

Civil and Diplomatic Bitl—The consideration 
of this bill was resumed, the question being oo 
the amendments offered by Mr. Hale for the in- 
crease of the salaries of the United States Min- 
isters to England, France and Russia; which, 
after considerable debate, were withdrawn, Mr. 


Hale declaring his determination to renew them 


hereafler. 
Amendments making appropriations for print- 


ing a catalogue of the Library—for completing 


the works of the Exploring Expedition—tfor al- 
terations in the Capitol—for the payment of 
commissions to the depositories of the public 
monevs— ſor completing the geological survey of 
the mineral lands ef Wisconsin, Michigan and 
Arkansas—for compensation for mileage to Sen- 
ators—to supply deficrencies in the appropriations 
for books—and to pay for some work in the State 
Department—were offered, and agreed to. 

An amendment, to include an outfit for the 
Commissioner to the Sandwich Islands, also, an 
amendment appropriating $5,000 annually far ten 


paintings and Indian curiosities,-—-and an amend- 


sistant Postmaster General, for services as agent 
for Post Office department, while abroad, - were 
severaily considered, and rejected. i 

At twenty migutes before ten o'clock in the 
evening the bill was reported to the Senate, and 
the Senate. then adjouzoeg. ° 5 


House or Representatives.—Mr. Cobb, from 
the Committees op public lands, introduced a bill 
to reduce and graduate the price of the pudjic 


lands to actual settlers, aod for other purpeses, | 


Read twice and referred. f 
- Me. Collamer, from the same committee, re- 
ported back to the House, without amendinent. 
the following bills, viz:—To grant to the Atlan- 
lic and Gull Railroad Company the right of way 
through the public lands di the United States 
and, to discourage speculation ia the public fads, 
and to secure homes io actual settiers thereon ; 
the first of which was read -a third time and 
passed, and the -latter ordered to be laid on the 
table. . > ' 
Mr. Collamer also introduced a bill in relation 
to the Fux and Wisconsin River reservation; 
which was read three times, and passe. 
Ball granting the right of way, &c., for a rail- 
road from Cairo, via Vandalia to Du Buque, and 
from Cairo to the Wabash river, was reported 
‘without amendment. Pa : i 
Califurnia Territorial Government.—The con- 
sideration of tbis bill was resumed, and Mir. 
Roman continued and concluded his remarks in 
favor of the protective system exposing, what 
he conceived to be, the. fallacies of the Presi- 
dent’s message, and the report of the Secretary 
of the Treasury, and giving a history of the 
mining aod manufacturing business of England, 
and comparing it with the business of this coun- 


try. Stes Mi 

The bill was then taken up and considered by 
sections. And the tweltk section (containing the 
Wilmot Proviso) being read, Mr. Sawyer moved 
that it be stricken out, aud stated the motion to 
have been made for the reason that he did not 


years, for the purchase ut Catiiu’s gallery of | Cobb 


ment to allow 52,500 to Selah R. Hobbie, As- | French 


coln, Lord, Lynde, 


vin, Morris, Mullin, 1 sb Nelson, Ne 
coll. P alfi rey. Peaslee, 


recognize the right of Congress to say what 
kind of laws should not be passed by the people of 
this territory, provided they were republican. 

Propositions to amend the amendment, were 
‘severally rejected,—and the question was then 
taken on the motion to strike out, and it was ne- 
gatived by a vote of 88 to 105. 

The bill having been read through, the blanks 
filled, and no other amendments being offered, 
the question came up on agreeing to the substi- 
tute heretofore offered by Mr. Preston, of Va., 
(see page 134.) J 

Mr. Collins moved to amend the first section 
of the bill by adding thereto ‘‘ Provided, that 
there shall be neither slavery nor involuntary 
servitude in the said State, otherwise than in 
the pynishment of crimes: whereof the party 


shall have been duly convicted.” 


‘Upon which motion the question was taken, 
and decided in the affirmative—ayes 91, nays 87. 
Mr. Greeley moved an amendment to include 
in the limits of the State the Country of New . 
Mexico east of the Rio Grande, which was re- 
jected, ayes 59, nays 63. j 
The question now recurring on the substitute 
of Mr. Presion, as amended, it was rejected— 
ayes none, noes not counted. 
Me. Evans then moved his substitute for the 
bill, of which he had given notice yesterday, 


being substantially the amendment of Mr. Wal- 


ker to the Civil and Diplomatic hill, adopted ia 
the Senate. 5 . 

Mr. Ashmun moved to amend by adding the 
twelfth section (the Wilmot Praviso) to the sud- 
stitute. 

Mr. Evans then withdrew the substitute. 

The Committee thgn rose aad reported the bill 
tc the House, and Mr. Wentworth demanded the 
previous question, first upon concurring io the 
amendment of the Committee and next upon the 
engrossment of the bill. ; 

The amendments (being merely the filling of 
blanks) were then concurred in, and the bill was 


‘ordered to be engrossed. And, being engrossed, 


the question came up on the passage of the bill, 
Mr. Meade moved to lay the bill on the table, 

and demanded the yeas and nays on that ques- 

tion; which were taken and are as follows: 


Y zas— Messrs. Atkinson, Barrmger, Barrow, Bay- 
ly, Bedinger, Bocock, Botts, Bowdon, Bowlin, Boyd, 
Boydon, Bridges, Wiliam G. Biown, Albert G. 
Brown, Burt, Cabell, Chapman, Chase, Beverly L. 
Clarke, Clingman, Howell Cobb; Villiamsun R. W. 
, Cocke, Crisfield, Crozier, Donnell, Gurneit 
Dunean, Alerander Evans, Featherston, Flournoy, 

j Gaines, Gayle, Geniry. Goggin, 
P. Hull, Haralson, 


Fulton, 
Green, Willard armanson, 


Harris, Hill, Hilliard, I. E. Holmes, George S. 


-Houstun, Ange. Iverson, Jameson, Andrew Juhnton, 


Nobert W. Johnson, George W. Jones, J. W. .Juncg, 
Kaufman, Kennon, Thomas Butler King, La Sere, 
Ligon, Lumpkin, McDowell, McLane, McQuéen, 
Meade, Miller, Morehead, Morse, Outlaw, Pendleton, 
Peyton, Phelps, Pilsbury. Rhett, Roman. Sawyer, 
Shepherd, Simpson, Stanton, Stephens, Thibodeuus, 
Thomas, Jacob son, John B. Thompson, 
Tompkins, Ibombs, Ve: }Woodward—3b. % 
Nayvs—Messrs. Abbott, Adams, Ashmun, Belcher. 
Bingham, Birdsall, Blackmur, Brady, Brodhead, 
Buckner, Builer, Canby, Cathcart, Clupp, Franklin 


-Olurk, Collamer, Collins, Conger, Cranston, Crowell, 


Cummins, Darling, Dickey, Dizon, Duer, Dunn. 

ert, Edsall, Edwards, Embree, Nathan Evans, Furan, 
Farrelly, Ficklin, Fisher, Freedley, Giddings, Gott, 
Greeley. Gregory, Grinnell, Hale, Nathan K. Hult, 
Hammons, Moses Hamp.ton, Henley, Henry, Elias 
B. Holmes, Hubbard, HHudeon. Hunt, Churtas J. In- 


gersoll, J R. Ingersoll, Irvin; Jenkins, James H. 
Johnson, Kellogg. Daniel P. King, Lahm, Willium 


T Lawrence, Sidney Lawrence, Lefer, Levin, Lin- 
aclay, Mc Cleliand, McClernund, 
vrace Mann, Marsh, Mar- 
well, Ni- 
is, Richards Ricke. Robin- 
lock, Putnam, Reynol i on, Ri 4 in; 
son, Rockkilt, Julius Rockwell, John A. Rockwell, 
Rose, Root, Rumsey, St. John, Schenck, Sherrill, 
Silvester, Slingerland, Smart, “Caleb B. Smith, Robt. 
Smith, Starkweather, Andrew Stuart, C. E. Stuart, 
Strohm, Strong. Tullmadge, Tuylur, James 1 Bom 
son, Richard Y. Thompson, Wm. Thompson, Thurs» 
ston, Tuck. Ven Dyke,_ Vinton, Warren, Wentworth, 
White, Wick, Wiley, Williams, Wilmot, and Wil. 
son—127. 8 í 
So the House decided that the bill should not 
be laid on the table. 
And the question recurring on the demand for 
the previous question, there was a second. 
And the main question (un “ passage of the 
bill) was ordered to be uow laken. 
The yeas and nays were asked and ordered 
thereon. 
And the question 


Mellvaine. 


Mann, 


Shall this bill pass?” was 


166 ö ' 


— 
— m e a 


then taken and decided in the affirmative—yeas 
126. nays 67—as follows ; 

{The list of yeas and nays on the passage of 
the bill varies only fram the reverse of the vote 
on the question to lay the bill on the table, in 
the following pertitulats, viz: Messrs. Brady, 
Charles J. Ingersoll, Joseph R. Ingersoll. and Thi- 
:bodeauz did not vote. Messrs. Daniel and Has- 
Kell voted in the negative, and Messrs. James G 

ton and Truman Smith in the affirmative.) 

So the bill was passed.’ 

Branch Mint at California. — Mr. Meade obtained 
leave to introduce a bill to establish a branch 
mint in California, and for other purposes; which 
was read a first and second lime. 

Territorial Gavernment for New Mexico.— The 

- bill fe establish a territorial government for New 

Mexico being under consideration. ° 

Mr. Vinton proposed an amendment, thal no- 
thing herein contained shal] effect the question 

-of Texan boundary, authorizing the temporary 

administration of justice within that portion ol 
the territory claimed as belonging to Texas, and 
providing for an adjustment of the boundary by 
decision of the Supreme Court of the United 
States, * 

Mr. Vinton briefly addressed the commi'tee in 
explanation and support of the amendment. 

It was well known, be said, that Texas claimed 
toown the entire country bordering upon this 
side of the Rio Grande, from its. mouth lo its 
source. He had therefore stated on the floor ol 

-the House, that he believed that an invalid claim. 
But it was sufficient that it woes set up in good 
faith by a State to entitle it to respect. Now, this 
bill proposed tq draw a boundary sine belv een 


New Mexico and the State of Texas, in such 2 


manner as to include in the proposed territory a 

very large district of country that was claimed by 
the State of Texas as a part of her territory lying 
upon this side of the Rio Grande. 


Now, when a controversy of this sort arose; 


every one knew that of all tribunals this House 
was the least filted to decide upon it. A question 
. Of this description necessarily involved the early 
„ history of the Territory of Texas and of New 
Mexico, al] the transactions connected witb the 


revolution in Texas, and the annexation of ‘fexas 
to the United States, as well as the act of the Go- 


- vernment of the United States on the late. treai) 
with ihe Republic of Mexico. It this question 


were referred for settlement to thet tribunal,- 


-which the Constitution of the United States had 
` provided for the settlement of afl controversies 
which might arise upon questions of boundary 


between the different States of this Union—i it- 


were referred to the Supreme Court of the United 
Btates—it would follow, as a matter of course, 
“that preliminary to the settlement of the question, 


all the necessary surveys, examinations, collec- 


ons of facts and proof, must be made, in the 

. taking of which proof, both parties would have 
an opportunity to be present, and to investigate 

, and bring forward all the facts,” And when the 
quest ion was made, as it must be made between 
e \wo sovereign States of this Union— when all the 
facts were put upon record, and both parties had 

a fair opportunity to make good the claim set up 

by them—as a matter. of course, the question 

", would be presented om both sides by the ablest 
counsel in the country, and it would receive the 
solemn, serious, calm déliberation which belong- 
ed to such a iribunal as tbe Supreme Court oi 
the United States, instead of that casual attention 

_ which alone could be bestowed upon it in this 
House —10 say nothing 01 the feet, nat some por- 
7- uon of the House, at least, was composed of gen- 
tlemen who did not pretend to be lawyers, wto 
did not telong to that profession at all, aud were 
. , therefore untied to decide a question of this na» 
ture. It was, in the circumstances in which it 

- Was presented, and to which he had relécred, 
purely a question of law, aud nothing else. It 
Jexas did in fact own the territory iu dispute, 
then he desired that she should have it. She 
should have the benefit of a hearing before the 
Supreme Court, which would give her the higb- 
est security that her rights would be respected 
and carried into effect. Ou the other band, if the 
country in controversy did not belong to Texas, 

, Vat be was free to say, that he was one of those 
who were not wiiling to accord it to her. He 
was Cot willing to give a gracious gift tu Texas 
ef a Territory as large or larger thau two or three 

_ States of this Union, which, ift were given to 
her, carried with it all the public lands, and ali 
the public property which attached to the territo- 
“FY this side of tne Rio Grande. We had already 
been involved on account of Toxas—he said 


of right, 


‘validity, the people of New Mexico had aiso 
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account of Texas, because every gentleman here 
knew that if annexation had never taken place 
we should have had no war with Mexico—we 
had already been involved op account of the an- 
nexzation of Texas ina war whioh had cost us, he 
thought he might say, 100. 000,000, or nearly 
that amount; and, in addition, ii was now pro- 
posed that we should surrender up io Texas all 
that immense portion of country bordering on this 
side of the Rio Grande. 

He desired that Texas should bave a fair bear- 
ing; that all her claima which were founded in 
law and equity should be established and carried 
into effect. If the country on this side of the Rio 
Grande did in law and equily belong to ber, then 
he was the last man, in this House who would en- 
des vor to wrest it from her; and consequently he 
had stated in this amendment to tuis bill, which 
took in a large cistrict of country which Texas 
claimed, that nothing in this act contained should 
be’ construed to impair or affect the rights of 
Texds, but that Texes should have the opportu- 
nity of instituting a suit in-the Supreme Court of 
the United States, which, in all respects, mould 
be iustiluted, conducted, tried, and decided, a 
controversies weré instituted, condycted, tried, 
and decided, between two States of this Union. 

He thought, if ‘Texas desired only that whégh 
was fair, ehe would not object io this proposition. 
No portion of the people of the United States, he 
thought, could object to the proposition to bring 
this controversy ito the Supreme Court of the 
United States. Everybody knew, if the question 
was settled by Congress, it could not be without 
agitation, It was precisely one of those questions 
which could nol be seitied here wiit:oul agitation ; 
and if it was settled here, by the vute of this 
House, he undertook to say it would give deep 
dissatisfaction either to the people of the Cortheru 
or of the southern portion of the United States: 
he did not undertake to say which portion it might 
be; that would bé according as the case was sel- 
tiled in favor of one side or the other. But if it 
was selticd by the Supreme Court of the United 
States, according lo law and equity, every portion 
of this whole land, of this law loving land, should 
be, and oughtto be, satisticd with ma mode of 
settlement which would relieve us from the trou- 
bles and the dangers of this agitating question. 

Mr. Greeley regarded the amendment as a most 
extraordinary proposition in all réspects. This 
question of boundary was more than a mere 
question of law: it was a question ol liberty and 
The people of New Mexico were 
koown to be strongly against submituag them- 
selves to the rule aud authority of Texas. ‘Ibey 
had, at all times, and under all circumstances, 
resisted the Jurisdiction of that State. And now 
it was propused to send theni before a tribunal 
for the decision—he could hardly say of what 
question, without looking at the fesolutions ol 
anhezalion. d . 

He looked at the facts. The governnent of 
Texas, separated froin these people by three hun- 
dred miles ol desert and wildecuess, peopled by 
Indians, was demanding jurisdiction over them; 
‘atid on the other hand, (he people of New Mexico, 
separated froin Texas, as tuey ever had been, 
were demanding protection against this chim or 
usisdiction. He beid that no people, under such 
circumstances, ought to be governed by any other 
authority than their own, or that iustituted by 
themselves. ifthe claim of Texas had any legal 


rights under the treaty of peace which we Were 
sulemnly bound to maintain. ‘The claim of Tex- 
as could hardly be maiotamed on the ground ol 
possession, or that of @ title acquired by con- 
quest; for the flag of Texas never waved over 
we soil of New Mexico, except lor a few days, 
when the party bearing it was defeated and cap- 
tured to the last man, reaching their homes by a 
route more circuitous than any on which congres- 
sional mileage is computed. The claim of Tex- 
as rests on nothing but ilself—a mere paper de- 
claration. 

Under such a state of facts, arid with the an- 
nexation resolutions declaring the boundary ol 
Texas to be subject to adjustment by this Go- 
veroment, Why not meet the question? For his 
part, knowing that the question uf liberiy ur sla- 
very was involved in the proposition, and that 
the decision of the Supreme Court upon it in favor 
of the claim of ‘Texas would carry slavery over 
a territory much larger tban the whole ot New 
Eugiaod, ve was unwilling io commit such a ques- 
tiun to (hat tribunal. He spoke of twat trivuual 
with all respect, when be mwiimated that a ma- 


on jority of the judges wero slaveholders, sustaining 


` 


the right of this Government to extend siavery. 
He considered that the free States should never 
consent to give up the decision of this question to 
a slaveholding tribunal. Why should they not 
choose to have it settled here where their power 
is predominant ? : 

he amendment seemed to him the most ex- 
traordinary proposition he had ever heard. Jt was 
virtually a proposition to annul the government 
of New Mexico, and to surrender her people to 
the authority of Texas, provided those slavchold- 
ing judges should say so. He objected to any 
action of Congress recognizing any ground of 
claim by Texas to a jurisdiction which she had 
never yet established. I be had the right, let 
ner send in hee officers and endeavor to extend 
her Jaws over that territory, (hus bringiog the 
quegtion naturally belore the Supreme Court. 
He protested against any action here calculated 
lo cteale any implication or presumption of the 
existence of thet right. If the House were to 
adopt the amendment, it would be taken as a 
strong implication that Texas was entitled to the 
jurisdiction claimed, which he could not for a 
moment admit. „ 

Ii the mover of the amendment would so mod- 
ify his proposition as to refer the question. of 
jurisdiction te the décision of the people of New 
Mexico, ne would agree to ii. That would be 
io settle the question upon à republican principle. 
But to throw the decision entirely upon the Su- 
preme Court, would be to regard these peuple as 
though tbey weie nothing more then so many 
mules or buffalues;} it would be waking a trausier 
of them, under cover of the authority of the Su- 
prewe Court, aud against their wishes, lo the 
authorities Of Texas. | 

Mr. Buy'y said, he did not know the character 
of the amendment until-it was just now read. 
He also wag compelied tu express his surprise, 
that so good a lawyer asthe mover of it wes 
known to be, should have made such a proposi- 
uon. He, cid not hesitate to say, that it tbe 
amendment weile adopied, it would be a most 
flagrant viola tion of the Constitution of the Uni- 
ted States. One of the features of the (territo- 
rial) bill proposed by bis colleague from the Mo- 
nongalia district, he was decidedly opposed to ; 
and his principal objection to it was, that it pro- 
posed to reier this question of buundary to the 
decision of the Supreme Court. His ovjecuon 
io such a reference of that question grew out of 
a sentiment of bis own State, as expressed ona 
very memorable’ occasion. ‘bere was, at one 
time, a controversy Letween fhe State of Virginia 
and the State of Maryland, as to the boundary 
between them; and the State of Maryland pru- 
posed to reler the matter to ji decistoñ of the 
Supreme Court.” Bat one of the most distin- 
guished Jawyers of Virginia, the late Lyttieton 
W. Tazewell, refused to appear in the case oa 
the part of Virginia, laking the ground—in which 
he was susiamed by the Virgina Legistature— 
that no sovereign State can refer a question of 
boundary to any iridunal not constituted by its 
own authority. He, (Mr. B.,) therefore, with 
that decision of his dun State vefore him, could 
ur ver have agreed to the proposition contaiued n 
the bill to which he had relecred. l 

He knew that the Supreme Court had assumed 
Jurisdiction of questions of boundary, as in the 
cases of New Jersey and the Unned States, aud 
Rhode Island and Massachusetts ; but who ever 
beard before of taking up a question of territorial 
buuudary belore the Suprewé Court? 


LIST OF AOTS | 
Passed at the Second Session of the Thirlieth Con- 
i gress. 
‘PUBLIC. ; 


An act to authorize the judge of the courts of 
the United States ut the hith circuit to hula the 
circuit court lor the district of Kentucky. 

An act eoncerniog the selection of Jurors in 
certain courts of the United States. 

An act declaring Fort Covington, in the State 
of New York, to bea port of delivery, and tor 
other purposes. 

An act to transfer the towns of Vinal Haven, 
North Haven, and [stesborough from the eoiiec- 
tion district of Penobscot to that of Belfast in e 
State of Maine. i 

Ao act to provide for the payment of horses 
anu other property lost or destroyed in the amit- 
lary service of the Uuited States. 

An act tu authorize the coiusge of $20 and $l 
gold pieces at the mint of the United Biates aud 
is-branches. 


ey 
* 
2 
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suppression of the Creek Indian hostilities in 1836 
and 1837 in Alabama. 

An act to cause the northern boundary lioe of 
the State of lowa to be run and marked. 

An act to continue the offlee of the Commis- 
sioner of Pensions. . 

An act to grant the right of way to the Mobile 
and Ohio Railroad Company. ; 
An act to provide for an increase in the medi- 
cal staff, aod for an additional number of chap- 
| lains of the army of the United States. 

An act to define the period of disability im- 
posed upon certain bidders for mail contracts. 

An act to grant to the Atlantic and Guif Rail- 
road Company the right of way through the 
public lands ef the United States. ö 

Ao act for changing the location of the land 
office in the Chippewa land district, and establish- 
a an additional land district in the State of 

scons. > 

Ano act for authenticating certain records. 

An act to establish the territorial government 
of Minesota. ¢ 

Ao act to carry. into effect certain stipulations 
of the treaty between the United States of Amer- 
ica and the Republic of Mexico, of the 2d day of 
February, 1848. 

Joint resolution granting to the Secretary of 
the ‘l'reasury further time to make the report 
concerning the sale, and eatry of certain lands in 
Cincinnati. ` . 

Joint resolution relative to evidence in applica» 
tions for pensions by widows of deceased soldiers 
under the act of July 2ist.,-1848. 

Joint resolution for the purchase of copies of 
the General Navy Register and Laws. 

Joint resolntion for the distribution of the Ofi- - 
cial Register or Blue Book among the several 
States. j 

Joint resolution authorizing the Secretary of 
the Senate and Olerk of the House of Represen- 
lalives to subscribe for 1,000 copies of a further 
publicatiun of the Debates ana Proceedipgs of 
Cuñgress, and for other purposes. a 
Joint resolution for the relief-of tbe pursers in 


the navy as to expenditares made in pursuance of hours. . ; —— 
orders during the war with Mexico. The intelligence is very satisfactory— the de- 


Joint resoiution directing that the Goveroment | mand for cotton being active. On the 14th an 
of Russia be supplied with certain volumes of the | unusual excitement existed, and sales to ihe 
Narrative of the Exploring Expedition, iu lieu of | amount of 50,000 bales were effected—of which 
hose which were lost at sea. _ 115,000 bales were on account of speculation. 

A resoiution for the appointment of regents in] Prices consequently advanced, and the. rise in 
the Smitnsonian Institution. í American descriptions from the 10th to the- 17th- 

A resolulion relating io the compensation o was one farthibg per pound. Brazil advanced to 
persons appointed to deliver the votes for Presi- he extent. and 15.000 balei were sold 
dant and Vice President of the Uniteu Staies to | be, Same extent, ee, 885 
ibe Presidem of the Senate. whilst Surat and. Egyptian were at id. higher 

A resolution authorizing the Secretary-of War | than the week previous. The total of sales from 
to furnish arms aud ammunition to persons ean: | the Oth to the 16th was 82,220 bales, of which 
gratiog to the territories of Oregon, Calilornia, 85, 720 were American, and 16,200 Brazil, At 
and New Mexico. * the same time 41,100 bales were taken on specu- 

‘A resolution to detray Ibe expenses of certain } lation, and 416U for export. Since the 16th the 
Chippewa Ladians and their interpreter. , market has given way, and not more than 33, 900 

A resolution to-fix the meaning of the second | bates have changed hands. The decline of the 
section of an act Jor changing the location of the week is about 3d. per pound. i 
land office in the Chippewa land district, and es- |. Flour and Grain—American and Canadian 
Sie „ land district in the State white whe at was 75 Od. to Tn 4 a Bed Wheat 

a l i | 68. Gd. to 68. jestern Canal ichm 
| A resolulion relative to the public ptiating. Flour 260. to 26s. 6d. Philadelphia and Baiti- 
more 268: to 290d. New Orleans and Ohio 26s. 


Tar Bu. xevatine ro CALIFORNIA. ‘ to 27s. Canadian 25s. 6d. to 268. 6d. Ditto sour, 
258. to 26s. 


An fet lo extend the revenue laws of the. United 
Slates over the Territory and watere of Upper Tarin 3 
Activity prevails in the manufacturing dis- 
tricts, and employment is plentiful. American 


Caliſeruia, and to creats.a collection district 
securities are in good demand in London. U. S. 


ein. l 5 
Be it enacted by lhe Senate and Howsé Represen- 

six per cents. continue in demand, aud orders 
have been made at 106). Money gels more 


tatives of the Unued States of America in Congress 
assembled, I hat iho revenue jaws of thé Uuited 

abyndant and the rate of interest rules law. Con- 
sols were at 923 to 93). - . 


States be and are hereby exteoded to and orter 
India dates are, from Bombay to the 19th, 


ihe mein land and waters of all that portion of 
territury, ceded to the United States by the 

Calcyitta to the Sib, and Hong Kong to the 3Uth 
December. f = 


“treaty of peace, Iriencsbip and limits, be- 
tween the United States of America gud the 
Mexican Republic,” concluded ou the 2ud day : A i 
of February, in the year 1848, hbéretolgro de-| ExcLanp.—Mr. Labouchere has again brough 
siguated anu koown as Upper Calilornia. forward the Government proposition for tue 
| | modification of the Navigation Laws, aud Mr. 
Bancroft, the-Minister irom the United States, 
states that to whatever extent in liberahty the 


Sao. 2. Ind be it further enacted, ‘Nhat all the 
ports, barburs, bays, rivers, aud waters of the 

British Parliament may be disposed to legislate 
in this matter, that he is ready to sign a couven- 


wal land of the tercilory of Upper California, 
tion to-morrow, based upon complele recipro- 


shall constitute a doliection district, by the name 
uf Upper California, aud a port of éctry shall be 
and is hereby established for sbhid district at Sau | 
Francisco, un the Bay of San Francisco; and a} city, and upon (he opening of the entire coasting 
collector of the custuws shalt be appointed by | trade of tue two countries to the vessels of buth. 
ibe Président uf the United States, by and with | By = i ne law it a 15 5 oe 105 
i | he Seuate, to reside al} American vessel to come to Live 
V United States laden wilh cotton anu tobacco 5 ehe 
will be permitted to discharge alt or-purt ol her 
cargo in the Morsey, take un Manchester goods 


An act for the settlement of the claims of New 
Hampshire against the United States. 

An act to aid the State of Louisiana jn drain- 
ing the swamp lands therein. 

An act to supply deficiencies in the approprie- 
tions fur the service of the fiscal year ending 
Jone 30, 1649. R R 

Aa act to provide for earrying into execution, 
in part the twelith article of the treaty with 
Mexico, concluded at Gusdalupe Hidalgo. 

An act making appropriations for the support 
of the Military Academy for the year ending 30th 
June, 1850. 2 

Ao making appropriations for the payment of 
revolutionary and other pensions of the United 
States for the year ending 30th June, 1850. 
An act making appropriations for the payment 
10 50. 7 pensions for the year ending June 30, 
An act granting five years’ half pay to certain 
Widows and orphans of officers and uon - commis- 
Sioned officers, musicians, and privates, both re- 
gulars and volunteers. ee 

An e to establish an additional land office in 
the State of Missouri. 

An act in relation to tte Fox and Wisconsin 
river reservation in the State of Wisconsin. 

An act to make arrangements for taking the 
seventh census. - 
An act making appropriations for certain for- 
tifications of the United States for the year end- 
jog the 30tb June, 1850. 

An act to amend the act entitled ‘an act sup- 

lemental to the act for the adm.ssion of the 

tate of lowa and Florida into the Union.“ 
An act making appropriations for the service 
of the Post Office Department for the year end- 
ing the 30th of June, 1850. 

Au act to provide fur the settlement of the ac- 
counts of public officersand others who may-have 
received aivneys arising from military contribu- 
tions or otherwise id Mexico. 

An act to extend the provisions of all laws 
bow in force relating to the carriage of passen- 
gers in merchaut vessels, and ihe regulation 
thereof. . : 

An act requiring all moneys receivable from 
Customs aud from all oiher sources to be paid 
émmediately into the treasury, without abalewent 
or deduction, and for other purposes. 

Aa act to establish (he Hume Department, and 
to provide fur the ‘lreasury Department an As- 
aistant Secretary of the ‘I'reasu:y and a Commis- 
sioner of the Customs. n 

An act making appropriations for the support 
of the arwy tor the year ending 301 June, 1850. 
An act making appropriations lor the naval 
service lor the year euding the 30th June, 1850. 
An sct making appropriations lor the current 
and coalingeut expenses of the ludian Depart- 
meat, and tur luiniling treaty stipulatious with 
the various Indian tribes, lor. the year ending 
June 3V, 1850. 

Au act making appropristions for the clvrl and 
diplumatic expenses ol Government lor the year 
euuig the 3Uin June, 1850, aud for other pur- 
poses. l . l 

Au act to extend the revenue laws of the Uni- 
ted Stutes over the territury aud waters óf Up- 
per Caliiuruia, aud. to create a collecuon district 
meren. 

Au ac declaratary of the act for the admission 
of the State ol dowa into the Umea. 

An act to extend the provisivos of an act ap- 
proved the turd of March, eighteen hundred 
aud forty seven, for carrying into cect tho exist- 
Ing Cumpacts with thy States of Alabama and 
Mississippi with regard to the five per cent. lund 
aud schuui reservatiuus. l : 

Au act to coutiuue the light at Sands’ Point, on 
‘Long land. . Mei 

Au act to amend an act entitled “ An act for 
Sulbenticating certain records,” approved Febru- 
ary 22, 1849. 

Au uct making appropriation for Jight houses, 
lighi-buals, buvys, &c., and. providing for ine 
erection aud exipolimument of ine same, and lor 
oiher purposes. (i 

Au‘uct lor the better organization of the dis- 
‘trict court of the United States within the State 
.of Loutstaos. - 
An act concerning the pay department of ‘the 

roy, è 
; Au act to establish the collection district of 
Biasus dg Santisgy, in the State of Texas, and 
for viher purposes. 
.. Anact authorizing the payment of interest upon 
ide advances made Dy tbe Siate of Alabama tor 
the use of tue Uniteu Siaiss Government in the 


in. the collection district aforesaid, at Sau Diego, 
Monterey, and at some convenient point within 
the territory of the United States, io he selected 
by the Secretary of the Treasury, as near as 
may be to the junction of the rivers Gila and 
Colorado,-at the bead of the Gulf of California. 
Aud the collector of said district of California. is 
hereby authorized te appoint, with the approbe- 
tion of the Secretary of the Treasury, three 
deputy collectors, to be stationed af the ports af- 
delivery aforesaid. 

Sec. 4. And be il further enacted, That until 
otherwise provided by law, all violations of jthe 
revenue laws of. tha United States, committed 
within the district of Upper California, shal! be 
prosecuted in the District Court of Louisiana, or 
the Supreme Court.of Qregon, which courts 
shall have original jurisdiction, and may take 
cognizance of all cases arising under the revenue 
laws in the said district of Upper California, 
and shall proceed therein in the same manner 
aod with the like effect as if such cases had ar- 
risen within the district or territory where. the 
prosecution shall be brought. 

Sec. 6. And be it further enacted, That this act 
shall take effect from aud alter the lUth day of 
March next. 


far RE TTS TS a a menor 
Foreign Intelligence. 


ARRIVAL or THB STBAMBER. 


The steamship, America, Captain Shannon, 
arrived at Boston on Saturday, bringing ,intelli- 
gence from Liverpool to 24th ult. 

A teiegraphic despatch from St. John (N. B.) 
on Friday morning announced the arrival of the 
steamer at Halifax; at 3 o’clock of the morning 
of the 9th, whence the intelligence was oouveyed 
by express to Digby in eight hours and fifty mi- 
nutes, and thence to St. John ia six and a half 
hours by steamboat across the Bay of Fundy, 
having been detained by ice fields more than two 


. 


said port of entry. 
Sec. 3. And be it further enacied, That ports 
of delivery ahal) bo and -are hereby esiabished 
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or coal, or passengers and carry them to Glas- are placed in a single Assembly, composed | sec. 16 of the F damental law of the Germen 


gow or London in transit, and clear out with | of the representatives of the people, elected by 
-perhaps a fresh cargo from her final port of dis- direct universa! suffrage, and in a Provisional 


charge. 


Government. The ſormer senate and general 


The cholera returns have now ewelled to 12,- council are consequently abolished, and the new 


395 cases, of which 5,546 have died, 3, 788 have 
recovered, and 3,061 continue under treatment, 
‘on which the result is not stated. Sheek 

The Bank of England accounts only exhibit 
increasing resources, while the lower rate of 
discount among the private bankers precludes 
the Bank from adding to their mereantile busi- 
ness. 

The reports from California continue to excite 
the most intense interest. The excitement has 
now extented to all classes. The French Go- 
vernment has despatched an engineer to Cali- 
fornia, with the object of surveying the discove- 
ries. 


PARLIAMENT was dicussing several measures 
of importance, among which were the suspension 
of the Habeas corpus act and the Irish relief. The 
suspension bill will pass by overwhelming ma- 

. jorities. The additional grant of £50,000 for 
tbe relief of the Irish poor has been sanctioned. 

The distr&s in many districts in Ireland is 

truly deplorable, worse even than at any former 
period. Prisons and workshops are filled to re- 
pletion-; deaths from starvation are numerous, 
and accounts of crime continual. The prosecu- 

„ion of Mr. Duffy, in consequence of the jury 
not having come to an adjustment, has fallen 
through. He will haveto stand another trial 
however for the publ cation of other articles. 
The necessity and feasibility of a ship canal 
across some part of Central America excites in- 
terest in England. ‘The preference is given to 
the Nicaragua route by the London Times. 


France.—The monthly election of President 
of tte National Assembly on the [4th ult., resul- 
ted in the re-election of M. Marcrast by a vote 
of 405 to 203 for Defaure. The National As. 
sembly has voted its dissolution, and the new As- 
sembd.y will weet about the middie of May next. 
A proposi. ion to discuss and vote the bud zei of 
1849 befure the promulgation of the electoral 
law, was rejected, 459 to 349. The-bill relative 
to the celevration of the anniversary of the re- 
volution, and the first meeting of the National 
Ast emol (24th February end 4th May) consiu- 
ering both us fete days and national holidays was 
approved by the Assembly, by a vote of 490 to 
99. . l æ f i 
‘the French Government has despatched an 
Engineer to Caliturnia with the object of survey- 
ing the gold discoveries. 
Louis Napoleon seems to be daily acquiring 
political strength and popularity, and politicians 
who have hitherto, from appretensious of instu- 
bility, or other motive, withheld their support, 
now come forward tu declare themselves Buona- 
par.ists, ard ic:ordingly very great progress 
has been made in re-establishing public conti. 
“dence. The Bonnet Rouge, ine symbol of liber- 
ty as well as of crime, has been put down in 
Almost all paris of France. Montagnard a'd 
Socialist. insurrections have shared the same 
fale. 
M. Ledru Rollin having interrogated the Min- 
. istry concerning the affairs of Rome, redeived in 
reply an intimation that the French Government 
did not mean to acknowledge the Roman Gu- 
verument without previously ascertaining that it 
approves of its acts, and thal the French Minis- 
try was anxious that the Pope should be placed 
In a position becoming a temporal Priace aud 
head of the Cathohc Church ; and the Assembly, 
iu spite of an mneffeetus! effort of the Red Re- 
publicans to letter the Government by a decla- 
ration of prne ipini passed unceremoniously to 
the oider of thé day. 


Joseph Bonaparte will proceed 20 Spain as Am- 


bassador, but insists on remaining in Paris unul 
alter the elections, for which he is preparing so 
as to cousulidale the power of his relative at the 
head ol the Republic. Cuntinuance of tranquillity 
ed increase tLe good disposition which nuw pre- 
vails. 

The Funds have advanced very considerably. 
Five per cents. quoted about Bif. 60; three’s 
range about 50. 


Jralr: — The Grand Duke of Tuseany hus fled 
from bis home with his family, and taken reluge 
at l'orte San Stelano. A Provisional Geveru- 
ment has been declared which, on the 20th issued 
a decree, declaring that until the furm uf govern- 
ment tor Tustany should be settied by the ltalian 
Constante Assembly, the legislative powers 


Assembly is convoked for the 15th of March. 
The Provisional Government has appointed M. 
Antonio Mordini, Minister of Foreign Affairs; 
Professor Marmocchi, Minister of the Interior; 
Dr. Romanelli, Minister of Grace and Justice; 
Dr. Franchini, Minister of Public Instruction ; 
M. D’Ayala, Minister of War; and. M. Adami, 
Minister of Finance. , 

Deposition of the Pope.— We have from Rome 
the important intelligence of the deposition of 
the Pope, and the establishment of a Republic. 
This event took place at one o’clock in the mor- 
ning of thè 9th of February. The number of 
representatives present was 144. M. Armelini, 
in the name of the Provisional Goverua:ent, 
came forward and resigned into the hands of the 
Assembly the powers which it had hitherto held. 
The Prince de Canino called upon the Assembly 
to declare that the Government had not done all 
it ought to have done relative to arms, money and 
the purging of different departments, and conclu- 
ded vy a lung examination of the “acts of the 
Provisional Government, several of which he 
condemned. M. Curlo Rusconi proposed that the 
present Ministry be confirmed. The motion was 
carried unanimously, and the sitling was sus- 
pended for half an hour. When the Assem 
bly resumed, M. Suvini moved the following de- 
cree. . o. 

Art. 1. The Popedom has fallen, in fact as 
well as in law, from the tempora! Government 
of the Roman States. - 

Art. 2. The Roman Pontiff will enjoy all the 
guarantees nescessary to the independence of the 
exercise of his spirnual power. 

Art. 3. The lioro oi Government of- the 
Roman State will be pure democracy, and will 
take the glorious name of the Roman Repub- 


c. 

Art. 4. The Roman Republic-will have, with 
the rest of lialy, ine relations which a common 
nationality requires. — T 

M. Oudinot proposed that the Assembly should 
at once-decree the deposition of the Pope, but 
that it should be lelt to the Italian Consutuante 
Assembly to determine fhe form of Government 
to be adopted. A debate on this proposition fol- 
lowed ; but ultimately the Senate resolved, al- 
most unanimously, that the entire decree should 
be adopted, aud tuat not oniy should the Pope be 
deposed but the Republic established. Of 144 
members who voted, five ouly uppused the adop- 
tion of a Republican jorm of Goverument. An- 
other account of the manner in which the votes 
were divided, says that 136 representatives voted 
for the deposition of the Pope, and 120 for the 
immediate proclamation of the Republic; while 
the third. acticle of the decree, with. respect to 
the proclamation of the Republic, was adopted 
without discussion of any kind. ` 

In Sardinia matters remain quiet. The King 
seems conscious that he has not the coufidence ol 
ine italians. Accord mgly, his object seems to 
be to enforce the maintenance of bis awn power 
withio Piedmont. Naples has not advanced a 
step lowerds the seltlewent of her disputes with 
Sicily, und it n supposed that matters will re- 
mau in statu quo unii some progress can be made 
in the negotiations pf the several powers now-as- 
sembling at Brussels, for the adjustment of ltali- 
an affairs: f 


Holl axD.— The King of Holland opened the 
Chambers on the 140, awidst general mauniteste- 
tions of attachment {rum the people. 


Prussia-—The returns of the election for the 
second Chamber io the provinces are more fae». 
vorable to the ministerial party than those of the 
capital. According to the latest accounts, the 
nuuber of returns received amount to 302; of 
which 166 are claimed by the Conservatives, 
and 134 by the Radicals, while two are uncer- 
tain. : 

Intelligence was received at Berlin, on the 
19th, of the dpath of Piiuce Waldemar of Prus- 
sia. The. young Prince was present at all the 
operations Of the campaign against the Sins, 
under Lord Hardinge. he was a son of Prince 
William of Prussia, the uncle of the present 
King. i : 


Hamsore :—The Senate of Hamburg is about 
to couvene an assembly of the citizens lor the 
sole purpose of introducing a bill tor the eman. 
cipauon of the Jews, in compliance with the 


people. The Second Chamber of the States 
General of Saxony, in its sitting on the 8th in- 
stant, unanimously adopted a motion for the im- 
mediate recall of the Saxon Minister at Vienna, 
who had failed in attempting to save the life of 
the deputy Blum, of Leipsic. Another motion, 
which was carried unanimously, with the ex- 
ception of only one vote, enjoined the Saxon 
Minister to press the Central Power for the exe- ° 
cution of the decree of the 19th of September 
that is to say, of that which orders the punish. 
ment of those who contrived the death of the 
deputy. ~ 

Bavarnta.—The Second Chamber of the States 
of Bavaria, on the Yih inst., passed a hostile vote 
to the ministry, to the effect that the decrees of 
the Frankford Assembly should be obeyed, where- 
as the cabinet required (hein to be sanctioned by 
the Government. The ministers in consequence, 
offered their resignation to the King, which he 
accepted. This is the sixth cavinet_which has 
falleu in Bavaria within a year. Dates from 
Munich, February 17, state that on that day the 
Assembly, on the motion of Count Arco Valley, 
unanimously passed the following resolution : 
© The Chamber of the National Assembly ad- 
here tothe Jaw of duty and honor by declaring 
for the welfare and existence of Germany as 
well as of Bavaria—first against the separation 
of Austria from the Germanic Confederation; 
and secondly, against the erection of a Prussiaa 
empire.” A resolution of the ministers was 
made known this morning, tbat they had all de- 
termined fo remain in office, ha vi g preferred re- 
maining in altogether rather thau letting some of 
the members go out. 


Denmark :— February 14. The ex-Miniater of 
war, M. Foshining, having spoken in a late site 
ting of the Assembly of the impossibility of Dane 
mark's continuiug the war, Said that she did hot 
possess an army on which she could implicitly 
depend lor success, and that even under the most 
favorable circumstances the advantages gained 
would never compensate for the sacrifice made. 
This speech called forth much indignation from 
the belligerent party, and so great was tho irrita- 
tion among the people, when at got wind, that the 
mob went to the house of the. ex-minister aud 
broke his windows; thes then went ina body to 
the King for the purpose of compelling him to de- 
clare war instanter, he Ning, itis said, de- 
claced to the leaders of this demonstration that he 
was quite ready to abdicate. 


- Avsrria:—Affairs have again takeñ. an uofa- 
vorabie turn in Austria and Hungary. The Im- 
perialista have certainly been beaten in several 
encounters with the Hungarians, and Berne, is 
likely to give them a great deal of trouble. 

The latest intelligence from Esseg proves that 
that fortress is not yet in the hands of the Impe- 
rialists, although its surrender was reported by 
the Vienna papers. On the cofitrary, it appears 
thatthe Euperor's troops have merely taken the 
town of Esseg, but that the citadel remains still 
in the hands of the insurgents, who did codsidefe 
able damage by bombarding the tuwn. The Aus- 
trian troops endeavor io protect themselves by 
temporaty fortifications from the hail of balls and 
shells, which it is stated are continually pouring 
in. Nor have they been able to surround the 
whole of the citadel; the northern road being still 
in the power of the Magyars, who can thus re- 
ceive provisions and reinturcements. Tue fort- 
ress of Arad remains stl! in the hands of the lu- 
surgenis. The Austrian force, under General 
Theoddrovich, amoynting to 26,000 men, has are 
rived to lay siege to that important place. Seri- 
ous disturbances seem to have broken out in 
Croatia and Servia, but the accounts ef their 
cause and extent are too conflicting to allow of 
any reliable statement. l 
Prince Windischgratz is entrusted with the set- 
tement of affairs in Hungary. . 

We have had repeated reports of the entrance 
of ine Russians into ‘I'ransyivania, but no authe u- 
tic accounis have reached us of such intervention. 
lt is beheved that Russia is intriguing, with a 
view to encroachments in that quarter. 2 

Lord Palmerston seems to be fully aware of 
the danger, and in spite of the obloquy which is 
allemptcd to be fastened upon him, is steadi.y cit- 
cumveuting af intrigue, which, if persevered in; 
would inluitidly bring about a generat European 
war. 

The Austrian banker, Mr. Siva, has taken a 
new Ausirisn loan of 60,0U0,0U0 florins, in con- 
junction) wilh the Hrm at Kotuschiid and the 
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Russian house of Stergratz & Co. The emperor 
bas authorized the exportation of a considerable 
portion of bullion from the stocks of the vaults of 
the Back of Russia, with a view to facilitate the 
payment of tbis loan. i 
The declared hostility of Austria to the scheme 
of German unity, and the apparently sincere op- 
‘position of Russia, together with the irreconcile- 
able enmity of Bavaria and Hanoyer, leave only 
very little -hope of a-speedy reslization of tbe 
projects of the Frankfort Assembly. 


Spain — At the session of Congress had at 
Madrid, January 31, a cull was made for the cor- 
respondence said to have passed respecting the 
annexation of the Island of Cuba. The reply was 
that no proposition had been made, and that no 
Ministry composed of Spanish blood would ever 
listen to such a proposal, if made, and that they 
should never cede ths Island of Cuba. In the 
Senate General Narvaez confirmed the above and 
added that the rumor of a cession was entirely 
unfounded, and that the island of Cuba would al- 
ways remain as now, a part of the Monarchy of 


Spain. 


Ixbia:— The town of Moultan has been cap- 
. tured after having been battered and bombarded 
for an entire week, during which time the citadel 
held out. The defence seems to have been one 
of the most obtiurate on record. On the 29th, 
the columns moved to the altack, and established 
themselves within 500 yards of the walls. Bat- 
teries were erected, and on the 23th a terrible 
bombardment commenced. On the 3Uth the fort, 
containing 800,000 pounds of powder, was blown 
up by a well directed mortar. The devasf{Stion 
and loss of lile were horrible. i 


- Speeches in Congress. 
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SPEECH OF MR. BENTON, 


On the Nationat Central Highway, from the Missis- 
sippi River to the Pacific Ocean, delivered in Se- 
nate, February 7, 1849: 

Mr. President: the bill which I propose to in- 
truduce provides for the location and construc- 
tion of a national central highway from the Mis- 
sissippi River to the Pacific Ocean. 

The idea of a communication across our part 
of North America is no new idea. It has be- 
Jonged tu every power that has ever deen dumi- 
nant over this part of the continent. 

In ibe year 1680, La Salle look leave of his 
EPRS at Montreal to go upou his discoveries 
west. = 

When the Spaniards were afterwards masters 
of Louisiana, the Baron de Carundelet, Governor 

General of that province, with the approbatioh 

acd sanction of Charles IV., underiook this great 

proqeci— the discovery of a practicable route 

- gcross the continent by the way of the Missouri 

river. , 

„When we acquired Louisiana, Mr. Jefferson re 
vived this idea uf establishing an inland commu- 
nication between the (wosives of the continent, 
and for that purpose the well-known expedition 
of Lewis and Clark was sent oul by him. | 

That expediiion was successful in finding a 
communication; Mr. Jefferson did not reuaiu 
in power to carry oul the practical design; and 

no President since his day has taken it up. 

In the year 1842, Mr. Fremont solicited and 

obtained leave to extend his explorations to the 
South Pass of the Rocky Mouutains. Al that 
time it was not known whether that. pass was 


within our territory or in Mexican territory. 


Mr. Fremont, therefore, wished to extend his 
explorations to that pass for the purpose of as- 
_ eertaining its locality and character witb a view 
to a road to Oregon, and the increase of -geogra- 
phical knowledge. Mr. Fremont solicited any 
obtained from Colonel Abert the privilege ol 
going to the South Pass, and he made his exami- 
natious there in a way to salisly every inquiry. 
His description of it was satisfactory to all 
minds; and the reading of that description now 


will show the ease with whieh the mountain can 


be passed at that place: 
August 7, 1842.— We left our encampment 
“with the rising sun. As we rose-from the bed oi 
the creek, Jhe snow line of ihe mountain stretch: 
ed grandly before us, the white peaks glittering 
in tue sun. ‘hey bad been hidden in the dark 
weather of the last few days, and it had been 
showing on them white it rained on us. We 
Crossed a ridge, and agai. struck the Sweet 
Waler—hete a beautiius, swilt stream, with a 


Leaving St. Vraiu's fork (a water of the Upper 


more open valley, timbered with beech and cot- 


ton wood. It now began to lose itself In the 


many small forks which make its héad ; and we 
continued up the main stream until near noon, 
when we left it a few miles, to make our noon 
halt on a small creek among the hills, from 
which the stream issues by a small opening 
Within was a beantiful grassy spot, covered with 
an apen grove of large beech trees, among which 
l found several plants that I had not previously 
seen. The afternoon was cloudy, with squalls 
of rain; but the weather became fine at sunset, 
when we again encamped on the Sweet Water, 
within a few- miles of the South Pass. The 
country over which we have passed to-day con- 
sists principally of the compact mica slate, which 
crops out on all the ridges, making the uplands 
very rocky and slaty. In the escarpments which 
border the creeks, it is seen alternating with a 
light-colored granite, at an inclination of 45° 
About six miles from tbe encampment brought 


us. 0 the summit. The ascent had been so gra- 


dual, that with the intimate knowledge possessed 
by Carson, who had made this country his home 
for seventeen years, we were obliged to watch 
very closely to find the place at which we liad 


reached the culminating point. From the im- 
-pressions on my mind, at this time (and subse- 


quently on our return), I should compare the 
elevation which we surmounted at the Pass to 
the ascent from the avenue to the capitol hill at 
Washington. The width of the Pass, or rather 
the width of the depression in the mountains 
which makes this gap-in its chain, is about 
twenty miles, and jo that width are many cros- 
sing places. Latitude (where crossed) 42 de- 
grees 24 minutes 32 seconds; longitude 109 de- 
grees 26 minutes. Elevation above the sea 7,490 
feet. Distance from ite mouth of the Kanzas, 
by the common travelling route, 962 miles, dis- 
tance from the mouth of the Great Platte, 882 
miles.” >? 

The whole distance over which Mr. Fremont 
passed is laid down upon his topographical map 


of the road and a profile map uf the travelling 


route illustrates this description and shows that 


the elevation to be surmounted is distributed over 


so long a distance that the uscent is in reality fokt 
in no part. 


Hat ing returned from that expedition, Mr. 
Fremont was prompted to engage in a larger one. 
He sought and obtained permission to go from 
the South Pass to the tide water region of the 


Columbia river for the purpose of surveying the 


country and ascertaiming ine practicabiluy of 


opening a communication to what was then our 
‘principal point of possession on the Pacitic coast. 


Returning from that expsdition he went to 


California, seeking a new ruute by which to ree 


turn home, unwilling to lose any time by going 
over ground over which he had ever travelled 
before. Believing in the practicability ofa route 
further south than the South. Pass, he undertoak 


to explore a A route, which threw him upon 


Calitornia aud forthe first time made known to 


ine country, with any accdracy, ine great features 


of the Pacific slupe of our continent. I pass by 
all. his great discoveries in Caliſorma during that 
romane expedition to come to the immediate 
object of my -inquiry—new passes in the Rocky 
mounteins— and show no less than three of them, 
all south Of the South Pass, then traversed and’ 
described by him. I say traversed and described, 
for they were knowa before - known to the thil- 
dren of the arountains—the thirty brave and faith- 
fulmen who were his companions in all his expe- 


ditions. Approaching the Rocky mountains from 


the west as he returned from that, second expe- 
dition: and coming through a pass in north latitude 
410 20% about 10 soutu of ine South Pass, he 


says 2 = 


“ June 13.— There was snow near our moun- 
tain camp, bui the morning was Deaulilutly clear 


Colorado) we-louk uur way directly toward ine 
zummit ot the dividing ridge. The buitoms of 
the streams aod level plains were wooded wilh 
as hen, aud as we neared the crest ol ihe mpun- 
tain we entered again the piney region. We had 
a delightful moruing's ride, the ground affurding 
us an excellent bridie-path, add reached tue sum- 
mit toward mid-ddy, at an elevation of eight 
thousand leet above the level of the sea. Wath 
Joy and exultation we saw ourselves once more 
on the top of the Rocky muuutains aud beheld 
a littie stream takiug its course toward the rising 
sun. 

the Great Platte called Pullam's Fork, from the 
pane oi a Mader Killed there-some years ago by 


zerland—and without glaciers. 
did not discover these parks; they were discov- 
ered long before by the hunters and traders. 
There is nothing to be discovered in the whole 
chain of the Rocky Mountains within the broad 
expanse of our domasn—nothing from the British 


lt was an uffluent of the North Fork of 


the Gros Ventre Indians—a pretty stream—and 
we descended to noon upon it.” 


That pass, I sefd, is about one degree south of 


the South Pass ; and, although at an elevation of 
eight thousand feet, yet that elevation, as in the 
case of all the passes, is distributed over a long 
line, and presents no character of abruptness. 
The abundance of game was an index to the cha- 


racter ofthe country. They only frequent coun- 


tries rich in pasturage ; aod where there is pas- 


turage there is fertile soil, and a home for man, 


and domestic cattle and horses, as well as for 


wild animals. 

From this pass he went to the river Platte, 
which is there a handsome stream. That river 
was found always to present large and broad bot- 
tome, about seven thousand feet above the level 
of tho sea, and good for cultivation. His descrip- 
tion of this river will show what kind of country 
was found in these mountains at so great an ele- 
vation: . 

„% Our route this morning (June 14) lay along 
the foot of the mountaing, over the long low spurs 
which sloped gradually down to the river, form- 
ing the broad valley’of the Piatte (about seven 
thousand feet above the level of the sea). The 
country is beautifully watered. In alwost every 
hollow ran a clear cool mountain stream ; and in 
the course of the morning we crossed seventeen 
several of them being large creeks, forty or fif- 
ty feet wide, witha swift current, ad tolerably 


deep. These were variously wooded with groves 


of aspen and cottonwood, with willow, cherry, 
and otber shrubbery trees. Buffato, antelope, and 
elk were frequent during the day; and, in abun- 
dance, the latter sometimes reminded us slightly 
ofthe Sacramento valley. The nextday we 
continued our progress up the valley, the eoùu- 
try presenting much the same appearance, except 
that the grass was more scaniy on the ridges, 
over which was spread a shubby growth of sage; 


‘but still the bottoms of the creeks were broud, 


and afforded good pasture grounds. Our course 
in the afternoon brought us to the main Platte 
river (north fork), here a handsome stream, with 
an uniform breadth of seventy yards, except 
where widened by frequent islands. lt was ap- 


perently deep, with a moderate currem, and 


wooded with groves of large willow.“ 
Such is the character of the- north fork of the 
Great Platte, in the bosom of the mountains 
a handsome stream—a broad valley—an attrac- 
tive home to many that will love the wild moun- 
tain life. I read it to show that there is a good 


country in the mountains ; but | have more beau- 


tiful yet to show—the Three Parks—unsurpassed 
by anything in Switzerland—replete with all the 
beauty of the most picturesque parts of Swil- 
Mr. Fremont 


lune in 499 to the Mexican in 320. All iskuewn 
to the hunters and traders ; description alone was 
wanting, and that Mr. Fremont supplied. la 
this way he makes us acquainted with these 
beautiful parks, and the passes from them Usrough 
the mountains. Instead of cowimg down tue 
Platte home, after his long absence, with the 


ardor of a true lover of science, he turned back 


to traverse tbe mountain backwards and and lope 
wards and along. its crest, io examine all the 


country South to the head of the Arkansas. He 
pays: i 


We were now about two degrees south of 
tbe South Pass, and our course home would have 
been eastwardiy ; bal that would have taken us 
over ground already examyned, and (therefore 
without the utility and interest which the nature 
of the expedition required. Southwardly. tuere 
were objects worthy to be explored, to- wil: the 
approximation of the head waters of three dif- 
lerent rivers—the Platte, the Arkansas, aud the 
Grand River lork of the Rio Colorauo of the 
Gulf of California; the pasées at ihe heads of 
these riversand the three remarkable mountain 
coves, called parks, in which they took their 
rise. One of these parks. was, of course, on the 
western side of the dividing ridge, and a visit 
to it would require us ouce more 10 cross the 
summit of the Rocky Mountains to tbe west, and 
then ip rècross lo the east; making, in all, with 
ihe transit we had just accomplished, three Crosse 
iugs of that mountain in this section of iu 
course. But, no matter. ‘he coves the heads 
of .be rivers, the approximation of the waters, 
the ‘practicabilijy ol the mountain passes, aad 
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wide) with the prospect of a bad road, the trail | head of the Arkansas exactly where supposed, 
bere taking the opposite side; but the stream was In 39 degrees 20 minutes 38 seconds, longitude 
up and no where fordable. A piney ridge of | 106 degrees 27 minutes 15 seconds, and at an 
mountains, with bare rocky peaks, were on our elevation of 9,480 feet).” . . 
right all the day, and a snowy mountain appeared | Thus there are no less than three different 
ahead. (June 21.) We had a delightiul ride | Passes in about two degrees and a half, from 
along a good trail among the fragrant pines,-and about 41 degrees 20 minutes down to 39 degrees, 
the appearance of buffalo in great numbers indica- | traversed and described by Mr. Fremont in bis 
ted thal there were Indians in the South Park, by | Feturo from his second expedition ; and these not 
whom they were driven out. We hailed to noon only easily accessible, but run through a country 
under the shade of some piues, and the weather | Suitable for the habitations of civilized mau. 
was most delightful. The country was literally | - A third expedition took place. Still purauing 
alive with buffalo, and the continued echo of the | the Mea of finding a route further south, Mr. 
hunters’ rifles on the other side of. the river for a | Fremont went out upon the line of the Arkansas 
moment made me uneasy, thinking perhaps that | Fiver, and found a remarkably straight course 
they were engaged with Indians. The trail was June to the bay of. San Francisco. In his map 
good and the country interesting, and at night-fall | that route is laid down, and the barometer eleva- 
we encamped in an open place among the pines, | tions given. In his memoir, there 1s, at page 56, 
where we built a strong fert. The mountains | 8 table of latitudes and longitudes, without more 
exhibit their usual varied growth of flowers; god | than a variation of a degree or 80 on each side 
at this” place I noticed, among others, thermopsis through seventeen degrees of longitude. At all 
montana, whose bright yellow calor makes ita | he great points from St. Louis to the head of the 
showy plant. This has beeu a characteristic in | Arkansas, thence to the pass in the Srer:a-Neva- 
many parts of the country sincé reaching the da, and to the bay of Sao Francisco, 39° is near- 
U-in-tah waters. With fields of iris were aquile- IJ the line throughout; and, in point of direct- 
gia cterulia, violets, espar cette, and strawberries. | ness, nothing better could be asked; but it will 
By the temperature of the boiling water the ele- Teduire a comparative view. of all the routes to 
vation here was 10,430 feet, and still the pine | be able to judge between them. The head of the 


forest continued and grass was good. (Diameter Arkansas was tound at an elevation of 9,840 feet; 
of the Middle Park 60 miles). but it was the head of the river, and not a pase, 


And thence into the— which was then the object. 

t South Park.—On the next day we descended | The whole upper haif of tbe Arkansas lies un 
the stream by an excellent buffalo trail, along | the right line for a road to the bay of San Fran- 
the open grassy bottom of the river. On our cisco. A few degrees west to the Missouri frone 
right the bayou (as called by the early French | ter the river bends north to latitude 38 degrees; 
hunters) was bordered by a mountainous range, | 29¢-4he parallels of 39 degrees or à9 degrees cut 
crested with rocky and naked peaks; and below, | he rivers from thence to tts head. 
it had a beautiful park-like character of pretty | Tue great point upon which J rest, Mr. Presi- 
le vel prairies, iuterspersed among low spurs, dent is thatthere 18 nothing more to be learned 
wooded, openly, with pine and quaking asp, con- | or known—tbat, by a kind of Providence, there 
tras. iug well with the deuser pines which swept has been brought to our knowledge everything 
round on the mountain sides. During the ‘after- | that is necessary to be known to enuble us to act, 
noon, Pike's peak had been plainly in view before | and that the great idea which has possessed every 
us; and, from our encampment, bere north 87 | Power Which has ever been dommaat in North 
degrees east ty compass. T'he next day we leit | America, that of an inland communication across 
the river, whieh -continued ite course toward ‘he continent, is now ripe to be cealized. It is 
Pike's peak; and taking a soutbeasierly direction, in view of the fact that we are now ripe for ac- 
in about ten miles we crossed a genlle ridge, and | tion that | ask leave to bring in a bill lor action. 
issuing from the South Park, found ourselves in- ‘The leading idea of the vit, Mr. President, is a 
volved among the broken spurs of the mountains national, central road, a higuway not merely for 
which border ithe great plains. Although broken ourselves, bul for our posterity, lor all time to 
and extrewely rugged, the country was very in- | come. , ; 
teresting, being watered by numerous vfiluents of |, T'he road which I propose will be national in 
the Arkansas river, and covered with grass und its character—in all is features and parts; na- 
a vatiety of trees. In tue. deep secjusion of these | tional, because no private resources are equiva- 
liltie siceams we found’ always an abundant pas- feutto such a work nor fit focie Nuthiug but 
turage, and a wild luxuriapce of plants.and trees. | the authority of & nation is equal to the opening 
(Diameter of the South Park, like that of the North | 0! a road thsough some 1, 600 wiles of country 
Park thirty miles)" occupied by savages with a right of domain over 

Another pass remains to-be described‘in this it which it requires national authority lo extio- 
sectiua af the mountain—cne at the head of the |guish. No private means would be equal to tue 
south fork of the Great Platte, and which, like | Cubstruction of such a road ur fit io be trusted 
the others, though at u great elevation, was prag- | With it. No private authority is equal io the 
ticable and easy, and · aubounding wD grass - that question resulung irom the ouligaliou ol proc u- 
sure index to a country of fertility. It is thus ting the title trom the Indians aud 01 prolecung 
described: — : ihe road alter it was made. 

‘Pass at the head of ‘South Fork of Platte—In| I loo upon at, Mr. President, that all proposi- 
the afternoon (June 2æ) we contiuued our road— tions to bave this road made as a private road by 
occasioualiy through“vuped pines, with a very | individuals or Companies are ullerly Coudewued 
gradual ascent. -We surprised a herd of buffalo, OY the magnitude oi the undertaking, Dy the quese - 
enjoying the shade al a small distance among the | ton of Inuian ine god possessivu, aud by the 
pues ; and they made the dry bracches crack as | pe and illegality of sending iudividuars to 
they broke through the woods. lu a ride of |treat with ludiaus. All these things require ua- 
about three quarters of an hour, aud having as- tonal Means, national authority, aud no indivi- 
cefided perhaps 800 feet, we reached the summit | duals coulu ve competeut tu unuertake t, even if 
of the dividing ridge, which would thus have an | there was a propriety in pulling such a road into 
estimated heignt of 11. 200 feet. Here the river | the hanus vot wdiviguals.to Dctume their private 
spreads itselt into smali branches aud springe, | property. l enurely, sir, as irum tbe betziuuing, 
heading nearly in the summit ul the ridge, whica | repudiate all schewes of private prujecturs win 
is here very narrow. Immediately below us was | respect to this road. Nor have | seen any scheme 
a green valley, through which ran a stream.; and | presenled which did not bear upon its lace tue 
at a short distance opposite rose Many mouutatus | eVidence Of tylal incompetence ou the part of we 
whose summits were turmed into peaks of naked | applicants tu chr vut the cuterprise and a de- 
rock. We svon after satisfied ourselves that nn- |»igu io make it a great siock-Jobbiutz business lo 
mediately be) ond those mountains was the main be sold iu tue market of burupe auu America. 
branch of tbe Arkansas fiver—imast probavly ‘be bay of Sav Fravciscy, the fiuest iu the 
heading directly with The lille stream below yz, | World, is in the centre of the westeru cohst of 
which gathered ils waters in the snowy moun- Nortu America. II is central, aud withuyt a 
tains near by. Jo about a quarter of au nour we rival. àt wail accommodate the commerce of 
‘descended tuto the creek below, our road having | that coast, both north aud souin, up to tne iro- 
been very much controlled and interrupted by | Zen regious aud down to the torrid zone. It is 
the pines and springs on the mountain side; ‘anu, | cenirai in that respect. The commerce of the 
turning up the stream, encamped in a bottom of | bioad Pacine occau will centre there. Tue 
goou grass near its bead, under the dividing crest commerce of Asia will coutre there. Follow 
vf the Rocky Mouataius. By the observations of | the same latitude across the country, and it 
the evening, the latitude of our encampment was strikes the ceutre cf ine valley of toe A8IssIppi. 
39 degrees 20 minutes 24 seconds, and south of Ii stiikes the Mississippi near the coulluguce of 

which, therelvre, is the head of the Arkansas | all tne great waters which couernuule ju tue 
river. (Tue -at year’s expedition ſound tho l valley oi he Mississippi. Ii comes, to the een- 
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the localily of the three parks, were all objects 
of interest, and, although well known to hunters 
and trappers, were unknown toyscience and to 
history. We therefore changed our course, and 
turned up the valley of the Platte, instead of 
going down it.” i l 
I now read the description which he gives of 
these parks—a name translated from the IIdian, 
which signifies buffalo lodge. 
_“ North Park.—The valley (of the Platte) nar- 
rowed as we ascended and presently degenera- 
ted into a gorge, through which the river. passed 
as through a gate. We entered it, and found 
ourselves in the North Park—a beautiful circu- 
Jar valley of thirty miles diameter, walled in:all 
round with snawy mountains, rich in grass and 
waler, fringed with pine on the mountain sides 
below the snow-line, and a. paradise to all graz- 
ing animals. We halted for the night just with. 
In the gate, and expected, as usual, to see herds 
of buffalo; but an Arapahoe village had been be- 
fore us, and not one was to be seen. Latitude 
of the encampment 40 degrees 52 minutes 44 
seconcs; elevation by Tbe boiling point 7, 700 
feet. li is from this elevated cove, and from 'the 
inside gorges of the mountains which form its 
rim, and some lakes in their bosqms, that the 
great Platte river collects its first waters and as- 
sumes its first form ; and certainly no river could 
ask a more beautiful origin. ; 

„June 16.—We pursued our way in the mor- 
ning through the park, following a principal 
branch of the Platte; and crossing, among many 
smaller ones, a bold stream, scarcely fordable, 
which issues from a lake in the mountains on the 
right ten wiles long. Encamped in the evening 
near the upper end of the park, latitude 40 de- 
grees 33 minutes 22 seconds, on a small streain.” 

„ North Park and Pass—June 17.—We contin- 
Med our way among the waters of. the park, over 
the foot bills of the bordering mountains, where 
we [ound good pasturage, and surprised and 
killed some buffalo. We fell into a broad. and 
excelleat trail, made by buffalo, where a wagon 
would pass with ease; and in the course of the 
morning we crossed the susmur of the Rocky 
mountains through a Pass Which was one of the 
most beautiful tnat we had ever seen. The trail 
led among aspens, through open grounds, richly 
covered with grass, and curried us over an eleva- 

tion of about nine thousand feet above the level 
ol the sea. The country appeared to great ad- 
vantage in the delightful suuimer weather of the 
Mountains, which we still continued to enjoy. 
Descending from the pass, we found ourseives 
again ou the western waters, and halted tu noon 
on the edge of another mountain valley, or cove, 
called the Middle Park, in which is formed 
Grand river, one of the principal branches of the 
Colorado of California.” 

How contrary to all our ideas this beautiful 
description of tne North Park and its pass from- 
the head-waters of the Great Platte to the head 
waters of the Grand river tork of the Colorado 
of the West. A delightful babitation that cove, 
instead of the desert, savage, and dreary desola- 
uon which we had been taught to look lor in the 
Rocky mountains. But let us follow tue explo- 
rer iu the Middle Park. He says: 

„Middle Park. — Tue appearance of the coun- 
try in the Middle Park is iuteresting, though of a 
diflerent character from the North Park; instead 
ol being a comparative plain, it is more or less 
broken into hilis, aud surrounded by high moun- 

kains, timbered on the lower part with quaking 
aspen aud pines. The next morning (June 19) 
_We descended the river about eigiit miles, anu 
halted a short distance above the canon (gap or 
gate in the mountain), through which Grand 
river issues Írom the Park. Here it was smooth 
and deep, one hundred aud filly yards in breadth, 
and at an elevation of six thousand seven hundred 
fect above the level of the sea. Ihree principal 
streams, draining the whole circumlerence of the 
Purk— which is more than doudie the size of the 
North Park—come together here; a stream from 
the norib, which we had travelled down, and 
found to grow into a volume of one hundred 
yards wide; one from the east, and sull larger; 
a turd from the south, nearly as large as ine 
northern stream, and up which our route ay te 
the South Park; seeking a pass frum the Pacific 
“to the Mississippi waters in that part of the 
mountain ; for m the South Park (called by the 
hunters Bayou Salade) it was known that the wa 
‘ters wem tu the rising sun, and collected either 
into the Arkansas ur tue south fork of the Great 
Plaue. On the 20th we travelled up the leit 
bank (of the south stream, eighty or ninety yards 
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tre of the valley. Follow the prolongation of 
Abat central line and you find it cutting the ‘heart 
of the great States between the Mississippi river 
and the Atlantic ocean. IIlioois, Indiana, Ohio, 
a part of Virginia, Kentucky, and Pennsylvania 
they are all traversed or touched by that great 
eentrei hne. I have therefore a central as well 
~as national road. A central road is the most 
Rational in its character, because it accommo- 
Gates the greatest number, and because it admits 
of branches to the right and left with the great- 
est ease and convenience. 

The bill which I ask leave to bring in, Mr. 
President, fixes the termini of this road—the be- 
ginning and the ending. After what I have said, 
it is hardly necessary for me to add that the 
is the bay of San Francisco, end 
the ending point is the cily of St. Louis. 

The only thing to be done is to conciliate the 
Andiane—to get their consegt; and for that pur- 
pose the bill proposes to appropriate a sum of 
money to bə expended by (he President in pro- 
curing the assent of the Indians, and to the ex- 
tinguishment of such titles as may be necessary 


` for the purposes of the foad, for the stations and 


settlements to protect and support it. We have 
pow all the information tbat is necessary to fix 
the lermini of the road; the rest is matter of de- 
tail. The most direct and best route between 
the terminating points, of course, is to be taken ; 
end tor that we have,-and shall have, when the 


present expedition of Mr. Fremont is- finished, ` 


all the information which is necessary to fix 
upon the details of the intermediate distance. 
The leading idea then is, that we reserve a 
breadth of jand upon which we may lay down 
different tracks of road, independent of each 
other ; to be kept uneonnected with each other ; 
to be adapted to the different means of convey 
ance; and to be reserved for all time to come. 
It is a wonderful circumstance in the bistory of 
the world tbat there should be a nation whose 
domain is so extensive that she is able to lay 
down as she chooses, by la w, a road across a 
continent, tbe whole distance undèr one flag and 
one law. It is a wonderful’ contingency hap- 
pened to us, and one which we should avail our- 
solves of. A part of the plan, Me. President, is, 
thet there shall be military stations along the 
road for its pratection ahd support. Ii would be 
in vain to bave a road without it. We want 
protection and we want support. Settlers will 
immediately establish theuselves abous every 
one of these stations, and will soon furnish the 
means of support to them ell. Then, Mr. Presi- 
dent, tbe wires can be siretched. As soon as 
this route is established and this protection given, 
the wires can de stretched upon the whole route. 
‘Then, standing spon the shures of the Atlantie, 
you shall hold converse with him who stands 
upon the shores of the Pacific ocean: You shali 
talk to one another three thousand miles distant. 
Nothing, Mr. President, is more essential than 
roads. Ii is an old theme, sir; but it will bear. 
the suggestion that no civilized people can live 
withuut roads, and that it e the tudispensadie 
duty of every. nation which has acquired any new 
essions to open communicauou with iti. We 
now that the Romans — from whom we borrow 
‘so may of our ideas, useful or grand never 
cousidered a conquered territory added to the 
republic or the empire until it was periorated.by 
a road. ‘There was no annexation in their. idea 
until there was communication. The idea was 
well founded, sir, aud one which we cag practi- 
cally carryout. Large and grand as our project 
of roads seems, from ine Mississippi to the Pacitic 
and a mile in width reserved tor many tracks, it 
is almost insignificant compared to the roads of 
the Roman empire. 
er than, oure—ool so compaci—ner population 


not 80 L.omogensaus as vur nor al the greatest 


ae great as ours will be in’ the lifetime of the 
chiid now born; and yet ber roads lar transcend- 
ed iu length aud number anything that we now 
propose. Here is what Gibbous says. Aller 
enumerating the four thousand cities belonging 
to the Roman empire iu Europe, Asia, aud Alri- 
on, he goes on to say : 

% Ail these cities were connected with each 
other, and wiln the capital, by the public bigh- 


- ways, which, issuing from the forum of Rome, 


traversed lisiy, pervaded the provinces, and were 
terminated only oy the fronuers of the empire. 


It we carefully trace the distance from the wall 


of Antonius to Rowe, and trom thence to Jerusa- 
Jem, it will be found that the great chain of com- 
munication, from the north west to the southeast 
point of the empire, was drawn out to the length 


Her territory was not great- 
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of four thousand and eighty Roman miles. The| commerce ever flowed without carrying wealth 


public roads were accurately divided by milo- 
stones, and ran in a direct line fron one city to 
another, with very lille respect for the obstacles 
either of nature or private property. Mountains 
were perforateu, and bold arches thrown over the 
broadest and most rapid sjreams. The middle 
part of the road was raised into a terrace which 
commanded the adjacent vountry, consisted of 
several sirata of sand, gravel, and cement, and 
was paved with large stones, or in some places, 
near the capital, with granite. Such was the 
solid construction of the Roman highways, whose 
firmness has not entirely yielded to the effort of 
fifieen centur:es, They united the subjects of the 
most distant provinces by an easy and familiar in- 
tercourse ; but their primary object had been tp 
facilitate the marches of- the legions, nor waa any 
country considered as subdued till it had been ren- 
dered, in all its parts, pervious to the arms and au- 
thority of the conqueror, The advantage of receiv- 
ing the earlieet intelligence, and of conveying their 
orders with celeriiy, induced the emperors to es- 
tablish throughout their extensive ddminions the 
regular institution of posts. Houses were every- 
where erected at the distance only of Gve or six 
miles; each of them was constantly provided with 
forty horses, and by tbe help of these relays it was 
easy lo travel dn hundred miles in a day along the 
Roman roads. The use of the posts was allowed 
to those who claimed it by an imperial mandate ; 
but, though originally intended for the public 
service, it was sometimes indulged to the busi- 
ness or conveniency of private citizens.” 

Such was the extent and solidity of the Ro- 
man roads—a single line of road above 4, 000 
Roman, and equal to 3,740, English miles—aad 
the 4,000 cities of the empire all connected with 
roads of equal solidity besides. The road which 
we propose is only half the length of one chain 
of theirs. I mention them for their magnificence 
—their grandeur—and as presenting an exam- 
ple worthy of our imitation. The road l propose 
is necessary to us, and now. We want it now. 
The state of our possessions. on the Pacific de- 
mands it. The time to begin has arrived. All 
the necessary information is on hand. The 
means are ready. The title to Oregon is set- 
led, and a government is established there, 
and a population is growing up. Califorma 


is acquired; people sre there; and a govern- 


ment must follow. We have a fleet on the 
veroment must follow. We have a fleet on the 
coast—ltroops there, and going. Streams of 
population are concentrating there, Since the 
discovery of the new world by Columbus there 
bas not been such an unsettling of the founda- 
tions of society. Not merely individuals end 
companies, but communities and nations ars in 
commotion, all bound to the setting sun—to the 
gilded horizon of Western America. For want 
of an American road, they seek foreign -routes, 
far around, by sea and land, to reach by an im- 
mense circuit what is part of their own land. 
until we can get a road’ of our own, we must 
use and support a foreign route; but that.is a 
temporary resource, demanded by the exigency 
of the times, and until we can get our own ready. 
Never did so great an object present itself to the 
acceptance of a nation. We own the country 
irom sea to sea—from the Atlantic to the Fa- 
cific—zand upon a breadth equal to the length of 
the Mississippi—and embracing the whole tem- 
petate zone. l 
Three thousand. miles across, and half that 
breadth, is the magnificent parallelogram of- our 
domain. We can run a oationai central road 
through and through, the whole distance, under 
our flag and under our laws. Military reasons 
require us to make it, for troops and munitions 
must go there. Political reasons require. us to 
make it; it will be a chain of union between the 
Atlantic ard Pacific States. Comurercial reasons 
demand it from us; and here Í touch a bound- 
less field, dazzling and bewildering the imagina- 
tion from its’ vastness and importance. ‘The 
trade of the Pacific ocean of the western coast 
of North America, and of Eastern Asia will all 
take its track; and not oniy for ourselves but 
for posterity, that trade of ludia which has 
been shifting its channels from the time of the 
Phosnicians to the present, is destined to shift 
once more, and to realize the grand idea of Co- 
lumbus. ‘The Americano road to India will also 
become the European track to thatregion. Tne 
European merchant, as well as the Amori- 
van, will fly across our continent on a straight 
line to China. The rich commerce of Asia will 
flow through our centre. And where has that 
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and dominion with it? Look at its ancient chan- 
nels, and the cities which it reised into kingdoms, 
„and the populations which upon its treasures be- 
came resplendent in sience, learning, and the 
arts. Tyre, Sidon, Balbec, Palmyra, and Alex- 
andrie, among the ancient emporiums, attest the 
power of this commerce to enrich, to sggrandize, 
and to enlighien nations. Constantinople, in the 
middle ages, and in the time of the crusedes, wag 
the wonder of Western Europe; and all because 
she was then a thoroughfare of Asiatic com- 
merce. Genoa and Venice, mere cities, in later 
time, became the match of kingdoms, and the 
envy of kings, from the mere divided streams of 
this trade of whioh they became the thorough- 
fare. Lisbon had her great gay, and Portugal 
her pre-eminence during the [ittle while that the 
discovery of the Cape of Good Hope put her in 
communication with the East. Amsterdam, the 
city of a little territory resoued from the sea, 
and the Seven United Provinces, not equal in exe 
tent to one of our lesser States, became great in 
arms, in Jetters, in wealth, and in power; and 
all upon the East India trade. And London, 
What makes her the commercial mistress of the 
world—what makes an island no larger than one 
‘of our first class States—the mistress of posses- 
sions in the four quarters of the globe—a match 
for half of Europe - and dominant in Asia? What 
mates all tbis, or contributes most to make it, 
but this same Asiatic trade? In no instance has 
it faited tocarry the nation, or the people which 
possessed it, to the higbest pinnacle of wealth 
and power, and with it the highest attainmen: of 
letters, arts, and sciences. And so wil it con- 
tinue to be. An American road to India, through 
the beari of our country, will revive upon ns 
line all the wonders of whick we have read—and 
eclipse them. The western wilderness, from the 
-Pacifice to the Mississippi, will start into life uu- 
der its touch. A long line of cities will grow up. 
Existing cities will take 3 new start. Tne state 
of the world calis fur a new road to ludia, and 
it is onr destiny to give it—the last and greatest. 
Let us act up to the greatness of the uccaegion, 
and show ourselves worthy of the extraurdinary 
circumstances in which we are placed, by secu- 
ring while we cao an Americao road to iudia— 
central and pattonal—for ourselves and our pos- 


terity—now, aud hereafter, for thousauds of _ 


years to come. 
i now ask leave to introduce the bill. 
A BILL to provide for the location and construction 


of a central national road froin the Pucific ocean 


to the Mississippi river with a branch of said road 

to the Columbia river. N 

Be it enacted, & c., Ihat seventy-five per centum 
of the proceeds of the sales of the public lands 
in Oregon and California, and fifty per centum of 
the amount of the sales of all other public lands 
in the United States, shall be, and the same uere- 
by are, set apart and pledged to defray the ex- 
penses of locating and constructing a central na- 
tional road from the Pacific ocean to the M.ssis- 
sippi river, with a branch of said road to the 
Columbia. 

Src. 2. And be it further enacted, That the said 
central national road shall comience on the bay 
of San Francisco, ata suitable point to counect 
with ocean navigation, and terminate at St. 
Louis, in the State of Missouri. And the said 
branch road shall commence on the tide-water 
region of the Columbia river, to connect with 
ocean navigation at that point, aod shall intersect 
the central oational.road at some suitable point 
west of the Rocky Mountains. . 

Sac. 3. And be it further enacted, That the said 
central and branch roads ahali be iron railways, 
where practicable, aod shall be macadamized, or 
otherwise constructed, where not so practicadle 
and advantageuus; aud a breadth of one mile 
wide from the State of Missouri to the bay of 
Sau Francisco shall be, and the same herevy is, 
reserved and appropriated forever for the traffic 
of said central railtoad, and to the tracks of such 
other roads, (railway or otbers,) as may hereat- 
ter be authorized by act of Congress; and a 


depth of one thousand feet shall be, and the same. „ 


hereby is, resereed for the branch road to the 
tide-water region of the Columbia. 

Seo. 4. And be it further enacted, That the Pre. 
sidem of the United States be, and he hereby is, 
authorized to eause all the information in the 
possession or power of the government, neces- 
sary to show tue comparative advantages and 
disadvantages of diflerent routes for said central 
and branch routes, to be laid beſore Congress fur 
ius decision, with topographical and-profile maps 
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to illustrate the same; and to cause further ex- 
plorations to be made, if necessary; and the sum 
of thirty thousand dollars out of any moneys in 
the treasury not otherwise appropriated, be, and 
tne same hereby is, appropriated to the President 
of tte United States, to carry the obdjects-of this 
section into effect. 

Sac. 5. And he it further enacted, That as soon 

as the routes for said central and branch road or 
either of them shall be selected, the location and 
construction thereof shall be commenced under 
the direction of the President of the United States, 
and continued till finished, by virtue af appropria- 
t:ons to be made by Congress out of the fund to 
be created and set apart by this act for that pur- 
pose. ; 
Sec. 6. And be it further enacted, That military 
stations shall be established on the line of the 
said central and branch roads, for their protec- 
tion and support; and settlements shall be en. 
couraged at such stations by making donations of 
land to actual settlers. l 

Sec. 7. And be it further enacted, That so soon 
as said railway, or any sufficient part thereof, 
shall be completed and fit lor use, the use there- 
of, shall be granted for a limited time to such in- 
dividuals and companies as shall, by contract 
with the government of the Uniled States, agree 
to transport persons, mails, munitions of war, and 
freight of all kinds, public and private, in vehi- 
cles furnished by themselves, over the same at 
such reasonabe rates as shall be agreed upon: 
Provided, That iſ other roads shall hereafter be 
constructed on the ground reserved for roads by 
this act, tue same company or person shall not be 
allowed to have the contract fur transportation, 
or any interest in more than one road at the same 
tume. And provided, further, That a margin of 
said reserved ground, both over the central and 
branch road, of at least one hundred feet wide, 
shall be ſo ever reserved for a common road for 
her! carriages, horse and ſoot travellers, free 
of toll or charge. 5 155 

Sec. 8. Ind be it further enacted, That the sum 
of 5100, 000 be, and the same is hereby appro: 

riated to enable the President to treat with the 

udian tribes along the line of said road, when 
the route thereol shafl be resolyed upon, for so 
much territory as shall be necessary fur the pur- 
poses of this act. he 
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Tue Sklavrar Question.—From the Concordia 
(La) Intelligencer.— There seems to be an unu- 
sual degree ul excitement throughout the South, 
aud especially in the City of Washington, on 
the subject of a supposed interference with | 
Suutheru rights and Southern institutions on the | 
part of the people of the tree States. As usual, 
in all undue excitemeuts, there is too little dis- 
position to reflect calmJy, or “ reason together.” | 
Phe judgment and the understanding are warped | 
and viassed ; and feeling, passion and prejudice | 
are allowed to have uucuntroiied sway. Dan- 
gers appear threatening and immedia‘e, which | 
to he more calm and considerate, —seem dis- 
tant, and of no serious moment. It would be 
wise and proper to be well assured of the dan- 
ger, 10 our real, valuable and well established 
rights, belore we embark, with fiery aud mtem- 
perate Zeal, in opposing the rights claimed by- 
others. 

lt is undeniably true, that a very large majo- 
rity of the people of the tree States, tuimk sia- 
very “a polutcul evil; and believing so, is 11 
surprising that tney should desire to go all the 
Jengths warranted by the Constitution, in pre- 
Venting the extension of it? 

‘There is also a class (limited in numbers and 
respectability,) wbo look upon t—as a moral 
evil” and who are willing to go beyoud the Cou- 
stitution, to suppress 11. Waith this class, con- 
fined to a smail number iudeed, (rot exceeding 
in the whole United States, 100, CO voters) we 
have nothing io do. To contend with such,—or 
be willing to discuss the subject with thew, 
would be both unwise aud undis. fied, 

But with the other class, ea.vracing, probably 
a large majority of all the voters of ibe Unsied 
States, i becomes us to reason calmly and con- 
sideratelys Violence and intemperate zeal— 
rarely succeed in any cause, 

The Constitution certainly gives to the Con- 
Gress of the United States the power “to dispose 
vl, aud make all usaful regulations, fur the go- 
Vvernment Of the territories.“ And who is to dex 
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cide, what regulations shall be deemed “ useful?“ 
Surely—the Congress of the United States. This 
body alone—is authorized to decide, what regu- 
lations ate “ necdſul.“ One portion of the 
Union may deem certain regulations“ useful 
and needful, while another portion may con- 
demn them as unnecessary and useless; and until 
the form of our government may be changed, the 
majorily in Congress must be deemed the compe- 
tent, and the only competent tribunal to decide 
the question. 

Due allowance should be made for the opinions, 
(or prejudices, if you will) of our northern breth- 
ren, as to the tendency of slavery to retard the 
advancement of political power—or personal 
prosperity ; and so long as they confine them- 
selves to this view of it, it would be inexpedient 
sod unwise to provoke them, by {il judged vio- 
lence and opposition, to claim powers which the 
Constitution clearly and expressly withholds. 
With slavery in the States where it now exists, 
they as yel, have set up no claim or pretension 
to interfere: aad should we, of the South, waste 
our strength in contending fora doubtful right, 
(which, when attained, would not benefit us) 
when by doing sa, we provoke aggression oo our 
real and valuable rights, and thereby put them in 
temporary Jeopardy ? The prohibition of slavery 
in the territories now free, would operate no 
real or direct injury to us, because, without the 
prohibition, we could not and would not take our 
slaves there. $ 

If the people of the free States believe théir 
political advancemert, their increase in popula- 
tion, wealth, comfort and prosperity, are mainly 
altributable to their freedom trom slavery, suro- 
ly it is not surprising that they shouid desire to 
prohibit the extension of it. And so long as they 
confine themselves. in these prohibitory efforts, 
within the limits of the Constitution; aud so 
long as they do not infringe on out established 
rights—rights conceded and established by the 
Constituuon, why should we be excited to intem- 
perate remarks in our opposition to: them? Li 
our. real rights were assailed, —iſ valuable con- 
cessions were about to be wrested from us,—a 
crisis would then arrive, when every true South- 
ron, would be found striving who should be in the 
front ranks of opposition to such invasions, and, 
in defence of our interests and our property. 
Uoul this crisis arrives, why spend our strength 
in useless opposition? There can be no ta: 
vasion no iniringement of our just rights, with- 
out tke destruction of the Constitutiom,—or the 
remodelling of it; aod when that period ar- 
rives,—it will be time to talk of a “ separate 
Southern Republic.“ $ , 

lu regaru to the prohibition of the ‘slave 
trade,’ jo the District ol Golumbia, Congress 
certainly has the same power over it, thal the 
Legislature of Mississippi has over the subject: 
within her limits. ‘I'he corporation of Natchez 
prohibiled by an ordinance the slave dealers, 
from making Natcheza depot for the sale of 
slaves.” It was considered a nuisance that ought 
to be abated, and was abated. Has not Congress 
the same power over the District of Columbia! 
And when the people of the District petition for 
au act lo emancipate their slaves, Congress has the 
same power lo pass ii—that the Legislature of 
Mississippi would have(—nay has) to pass a 
similar Jaw—upon the petition of a majority of 
the people. Why then should we be exctied to 
angry feelings,—when the attempt is now made 
to break up the mart for slaves, in the city of 
Wastington? What was denounced by the good 
people of Natchez (composed as vur population 
is, principally of slave-lulders) surely canuot be 
looked upon ina less untavucable lizht by the 
majority ia Congress comiug as it dows {rum the 
nou-slave-holuiug States. EA a 

“ Let-us reason together” on this subject; and 
let us do it calmly and dispassionately. Let us 
make due allowance for their prejudices, aud 
not be too far carried away by our own. Let us 
ut least show some respect tor the feelings of 
those who do nol condewn the institution as im- 
moral, but who honestly entertain the bel, 31 that 
it isa political evil. We ought to bears mind, 
tbat a similar be. ef prevailed, after the adoption 
of the Constiiution— when the provisions,—ihe 
design and the spirit of thal instrument, were 
at least as weil kuown and understood as they 
wow are. ‘Ihe probibiion was then enacted, 
(aud carried tou, by the votes of the slave Slates) 
without exciting the alarm that now prevuils. 
A relerence tu the Journals of Congress ol that 
period will sno» that the ordinance, in relation 
to. the Noi...csiern Territory, would tot have 


been passed, but for the vote of the slave States 
and that.many of those who voted for it—had 
been members of the Convention that framed the 
Constitution. We should not now be so excited by 
the efforts of the present day, to enactsimilar mea · 
sures. It is notorious—that all that has ever been 
gained by the South was froma spirit of com- 
promise; and by the same spirit, we may yet 
secure all that is desirable for us to possess, —or 
to contend for. We are too fond of proclaiming 
crisis — and it may be, when the real crisis ag 
rives, we may be found with impaired,—if net 
exhausted strength. The lawyer who labors to 
make the weak points of his case strong, aod 
neglects to enforce the strong ones, is not apt to 
succeed before a jury. And we 2 not lkely . 
to jeopard our real and substantial rights, by op- 
posing rights claimed by others, the concession 
of which would not injure us? It has been said, 
—that by conoedinz—even what is of doubtful 
expediency,—we lay the foundation for trespas- 
ses on rights of vital importance. This is not 
necessarily the result. The language of Gene- 
ral Jackson was—“ claim nothing tbat is not 
clearly right, —and submit to nothing absolutely 
wrong.” 


Frer Trane Docraines :— The Richmond Whig 
thùs replies t> the arguments of the Secretary of she 
Treasury, on this subject, given in his late report to 
Congress :— We cannut conceive of any condition 
more prosperous thao that in which a great coun- 
try must be when she produces everyihing within 
berself. Her wanulactures supplying every want 
of her people —aflordiug to her agriculture aa 
inexhaustible market; wilh her surplus she sup- 
plies the world, bringing back in return the pre- 
cious metals in one continuous stream. Every 
department of labor and the useful arts flourish- 
es. It is thus that the commercial greatuess of 
England has been established. Such nas been the 
aiin of ber legislation fur centuries past—such 
has been the object of all her protective policy ; 
aud by pursulug it steadily, with the mere sure 
plus of her productions, sbe has drawn to herself 
the wealth of the world, and made all nations 
ber tributaries. This state we, too, according to 
Mr. Wajker, were rapidly approaching, whea, 
fearful for the revenue, he stepped in and stop- 
ped our progress. And why should he have 
teared for our revenue? Are there not enough 
articles of commerce, which we yet use in great 
abundance, upon which duties may be laid, to 
supply the wants of a wise and economical ad- 
minisiration? To be taken in exchange for an 
immeuse surplys which we should anuually ex- 
port? What nas become of his own favorite lax 
upon tea aud coffee, of which we beard so muck 
alone ime? by the Secretary afraid thal a duty 
00 inem will lead to their culuvation here? 

But the idea that the increase of the manufac- 
turing interest here, will ever reduce the revenue 
so low that it will not meet the demands ol an 
economical administration, is ſuHacious. No 
protective tariff cau be devised which will uot 
leave many articles that must remain unprotcc- 
ted. It is true, as the Secretary says, (nat the 
tarif of 1842 did not afford revenue sufficient to 
carry on the war, nor was it in auy respect a war 
tarif. lt was iaid iu a time of prolound peace; 
made intentionally moderately protective, and 
that only inéidentally so; fur it was found, that 
with proper discrimination, enough protectiva 
could de atlurded by a tariff which shoud raue 
revenue enough to carry on the Government. 
The Secretary bas not shown that his buasted 
tariff uf 1846 was equal to all the emergeacias of 
the war. 

The next positioun of Mr. Walker, which we 
shall notice, is tv us one of tho most unaceount- 
able we have ever secu taken. He says that the 
increased revenue proves ihal ad valorem duties 
may be assessed aud collected as lairly as spo- 
citis duties. Now, to our mind, it proves no auch 
thing. It merely shows that 531.000, 000 iovo- 
nue was collected ou §127,00U,0Uu's worth of 
goods as valued al the custumbuuse, according tO 
the rates prescribed by the tariff of 46. Ii dues 
nol prove tbat the valuation was fairly made ace 
cording “to the foreign value of the articles im- 
ported. The true value might have been double, 
lor any thing that this proves. It has been 
roundiy asserted that most of the valuations were 
(rauduieut, and Mr. W. brings no proof to offect 
the charge. If tue actual value were more tuan 
5160, 000, 000, as has becn stated, instead - of a Dae 
dance in our favor vif 52, 000, 000, as he asseris, 
there is a very heavy buiaude agaist us. 

Out readers will provably recollect; that ia fis 
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report of last year, the Secretary ef the Treasury 
ascribed the enormous exportation of provisions 
(368.000, 000) to the tariff of °46, as if that crea- 
ted the famine in Europe. 
referring io this famine as the true cause of the 
great exportation of that year, Now, however, 
de exultingly points to what he says is the balance 
of trade in our favor, and to the large imports 
and exports, which he aays occurred “not in a 
ear of famine abroad, but of plentiful crops in 
rope.” We have already explained the cause 
of the lerge export of provisions for the fiscal 
_year of 1848, amounting, on the whole, to $37,- 
000,000. ‘The principal portidn of this exporta- 
lion was made in the four months of July, Au- 
gust, September and October of 1847: the first 
four of the fiscal year 1848, which began on the 
Ast of July, 47. Tbe new crop in Europe was 
mot gathered in until the fall season. and this 
large exportation was made lo supply the vacan- 
cy still left by the famine of the preceding year; 
so that, in lact, the prices were famine prices, 
and served to swell the amount of exportations. 
Under any tariff whatever, this provision would 
have gone abroad, for the starving population ol 
Europe was obliged to have its and yet Mr. Wal- 
ker attributes it all to the tariff of 1846. 
The tariff does not and cannot have any effect 
upon the exportation of provisions. Wheu there 
isa demand for it abroad, it goes, tarı or no 


tariff, free trade or restriction; and when there 


is none, it stays at home. The subjoined table 
of exports of breadstufls will prove this. fact be- 
yond a doubt. We take it from the Louisville 


He Was answered by 


must be supposed to be acquainted with a aandi- 
date’s elegibility before his election, and quoted 
the article of the constitution which requires full 
faith to be given, ia each State to the public -acts 
and judicial records of every other State. 


We say that, upon any question of elegibility or 


election, either House of Congress can go behind 
certificates of election, and every thing else. ‘The 
Federal Constitution says, Each house shall be 


the judge of the elections, returns and qualifica- 
Cons. Art. 1, Sect. 


tions of ils own members.” 
5, Cl. 1. This covers the whole ground, author- 


izes each house to go behind and examine every 
If each. house must take anything for 
granted on such question, it must so take 
every thing else: fur the constitution specifies 
no difference between ang two things or classes 
of things.‘ This being admitted, the whole 
provision would be nugatory. Therefore the Se- 
nate is not bound to suppose that the 5 

he 
Constitution, in Art. 1, Sect. 3, Cl. 4, says that 
ho person shall be a Senator, unless he shall 
have reached the age of thirty, have been nine 
years a citizen of the United Stales, and be an 
inhabitant of the State electing him. If then the 
Legislature of Illindis should elect a man only 
twenty-five years of age, or Aaturalized only the 
year before, or an inhabitant of Indiana at the 
lime of election, must the Senate take for grant- 
ed that this Legislature has complied wito all 
these constitutional requisitions? Yet it must sv 
take for granted, and an ineligible person may be 
elected, and the Senale’s right of judgment over 


| thing. 


of Illinois new anything of the case. 


to drub Quoretaro out of ita vanity, as we did 
the capital. There was no use in pointing out 
to them that they had been beaten in every field, 
as an argument that further resistance was hope- 
less. They would reply, that they had been 
commanded by inefficient officers, cowards and 
traitors. Lei the Americanos come to Quere- 
taro, and we will show them what we can do,” 
would the war-dog add, as he turned on his 
heel, and pompously strutted off. This feeling, 
in its full extent, wa’ latent, until the Ameri- 
cans appeared. Their presence, developed all 
its strength. | 

Pena y Pena, the then Provisional President, 
and his Secretary, Rosas, both warm advocates 
of peace, became alarmed. The secohd day the 
commanding General failed-to present himself 
in the quarters of the Commissioners. Rosas 


il, and then the interviews were short, turmal 
and cold. The beautiful Senoritas, governed by 
‘the popular feeling, were no longer visible.— 
Messrs. Cliſſord and Sevier observed this cold- 
ness. They immediately requested that the treaty 
de signed. The President and his Secretary hesi- 
lated. They pleaded that the national seal was 
in the Capital; that they had sent an express for 
it, and as soon ag it arrived all would be right. 
The seal eame, but the Mexicans quibbled and 
procrastinated until within a few days of the Ist 
of June, when the armistice would expire, aud 
inen, unless another armistice was entered into, 
hostilities would recommence, Messrs. Cliffurd 
and Sevier brought these facts to the attention 


never visited them but when business required 


Journals: elections to -itself would be extinguished, if it of Pena y Pena and Rosas, and told them pe- 
1821 612.341.901 1836 910.614.131 cannot go behind a certificate of Section, and remptorily that unless the treaty was signed the 
182 13 856.856 1837 9,588 359 everything else. : AR Inet day they would prepare to depart, and in- 
1823 13,767,847 1638 9 636.650 Tue article concerning faith in public acts has | stantly gent an express to General Butler, at 
1824 15,059,484 1839 14,147,779 no concern with he case. ‘I'he Constitution | Mexico, for a sufficient escort to protect tbem to 
1825 11,634,449 1840 19.067.535 8878, Full faith and credit shall be given, in the American lines, and provide lor the contin- 
1826 11.303.596 1841 17,196,102 each State, to the public sets, records, and judi- | gency of the armistice expiring before they coutd 
1827 11,685,556 1842 16,902,877 cial proceedings of every other Siate. And the | reach head-quarters. This brought the gentlemen 
1828 11,461,144 1843 11,204,123 Congress may, by peual Jaws, preseribe the man- to a sense vi their peril, or rather the peril of the 
1829 15.131.858 1844 17.970, 125 ner in which such acts, records and proceedings | nauon. Peace or war was to be decided on, 
1830 12 075.430. 1845 16.743.421 shall be proved, and ine effect ihereol.“ Const. | They hed no rmy, no cannon, no resources. 
1831 17,538,227 1846 27,701, Fal | Att. 4, Sect. 1, CI. 1. This provision relates en- They fully realized the fact that a continuation- 
1832 12,424,703 1847 -63,703 921 | rely to public acts and records in courts ul law, | of the war would be the destruction of the na- 
1883 14,200, 128 1848 37,472,751 in suits between persons, public, private, of both, | tionality of Mexico.. They at once consented to 
1834 21,525 824 3 : in the courts of the States, and has not the re~ alx their signatures to the treaty, on condition 
1835 12, 009, 399 Total $171,000, 405 motest eonnection with the rights or powers of | the Commissioners gave thein something that 


either House of Cungress over its members. 


Thus we see, that previous to the high tariff of 
1828, the exports of provisions fell to 811000, 


000, and that in 1829, 30 and °31, while that 


tariff was in operation, it rose to 12 and $17,- 
000,000. In 1833 the compromise was passed, 
and in 1838 it bad gotten to nearly the lowest 
point. In that year, the exportation lell to 
$9,000,000. In 30, 40 and °41 no change in the 
lat itt laws having been made, they were succes- 
sively 19, 17, ana 516,000,000. In 1343 (the 


ist year of the tai of 42) they fell to 511, 


C00, 000, and the very next year, under the vpe- 
ratiun of the same tarif, they rose to 17. In 45 
they were 16, and in °46 (tue last year of the 


' tariff of 2) they rose to pearly 928,000,000. Lo 


47, under the pressure of lamine iu Europe, 
they ruse to 868, 000, 000, the tariff of 746 being 
‘in operation, aud m 48, the same tarif still ex- 
isting, tbey fell to 587, 000, 000. IL the tarit? ol 
746 ran them up lo. U, 11 also brought them down 


io 837, 000, 000. 


* 
— 


- Shields’ engibihty io the Federal Senate, he 


ow, invariably, tbe unalterable rules of demand 


A bese tacts prove beyond all doubt the posi- 
tion which we are endeavoring to establish, viz : 
that the tarii bas nothing whatever lo uo witb 
the exportation of provizions, and that they fol- 


aua supply. Nor is this state-of facts peculiar 
to provisions. II is the same thing with regard 
to cotton and tobacco, as those whe deal in tbese 
articles have sometimes found to their cost. Eu - 
rope must have them; and when there Is & scar- 
cn ol them there, they will pay high prices for 
them, and the seveise when they are plentiful, 
without any regard whatever to our tarifi. 


ConstirurionaL Law.— From the Public Ledger, 


(Philadelphia.)—‘Ihe setter of Gen Snieids 10 


Judge Bicese, and of the latter to the public are 
pow belure tho world. At present we vfler-‘no 
comment upon either. But somebody, in one of 
the newspapers, ollers u position in delence of 
General Shields, which is not quite sustained by 
the constitution. Upon the question of General 


asks, Can the Scuate go Dehiud the certificate 
of election, ard inquire, bad the legislature of 
lilino:s a right to erect General Shields?” He 
thinks nul; says that the Legislature of Illinois 


I eacb State, and not in Cougress. 
sachusetis must give full faith to the public acts 
of Pennsylvania or Virgtoia. 


thea. ~ é 


Secret Hisroar or THE Proroco. :— From 
the New Orteans Della.— uch ink has been 
shed, and many speeches made on the subject 
of the Mexican Protocol, recently placed be- 


fore Congress by the President. Ine secret 


teresting. We have been cogulzaut ol the facts, 
ip part, since the ratification of the treaty, aud 
have lately had them placed befure us, tully, 
clearly and minutely, trom aubemic sources, 
and lay them concisely before our readers, us u 
part of the history of (be negotiations. 

‘The very hour Messrs. Cuflord and Sevier, 
our Commissioners, arrived in Quéerelaro—and 
the coincidence was- deemed ominuus— the treaty 
passed the Mexican Senate. That night the 
peace party celebrated ils pass&e by fireworks 
and otber demonstrations vl joy. The next day 
the General in command ol the garrison wailed 
on the Commissioners, aud playing the host, sat 
al the head of the table. Senor Rosas, the Sec- 
retary of State, paid several visits during the 
day, and was pioluse in his aliemtions to the 
Commissioners and the officers of their escort. 
Some of the most respectavle families in Quere- 
taro resided opposite the Awerican quarters, and 
the ladies irequently appeared on tue balconies, 
giving. vur. manly sud accomplished officers au 
opportunity of auwiring their exquisite beauty. 
That night it was learned that the four thou- 
sand troops in and aboul Mexicu were opposed 
to peace, to a man. The great majority of the 
population, likewise, màmiested their repug- 
vauce io amily, on ihe conditions proposed. lu 
fact, if the power and opinion of ali Mexico 
had been concentrated in Queretaro, thare would 


Besides, it provides for this full faith aod Credit 
Thus Mas- 


But because each 
Stale must thus give tull credit to each other 
State, neither House of Congress is therefore 
obliged to give any faih or credit io any ol 


history of a document that bas been the theme 
ol so Many pens and topgues, wall not be unin- 


have been ug realy then, We would. haye had: 


would shield them irom the fury of the war 
party, in case of an outbreak. They were asked 
what they wauted. They explained. The con- 
dition was granted, and the Protocol was given 
(bem for a barrirade against their own country- 
men, and fur. no other purpose. Ìt was no part 
of the treaty. It was not understood as such by 
einher party, und it is evident tbat the Mexicans 
do not look upon it as qualilying that instru. neut, 
from the fact thas it has never been made public 
by them. The emergency for which it was ob- 
tained did pol arise, aud 1t was not used. Years 
may have elapsed before it would have fallen 
under the pubiic eye, had not vur inquisitive aud 
suspicious Congress—(very goud quaiities by the 
way )— drawn it out. . 

Such is the secret history of the Protocol. 
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Statistics. 


Sup Bui DiNFo on tHe Kennesec, MAN E. 
By au official report of the Collector of Bath, we 
learn that the total amount of tonnage built in 
this district the last year was 22,7U8.25-95, divi- 
ded thus: 22 ships, 13,295.25; 16 barques, 4,- 
889.79; 16 odrigs, 3,130.61; 11 schoouvers, 1,- 
69. 85; 2 steau. ers, 31 l. 60. This, we believe, 


is au Increase upon the building of the year be- 
ture. 


Banx NoTEs anp Com.—The entire bank circu- 
lanun of the United States, is estiinated at $125,- 
C00, 000, and the coin in the Banks at $60,000 uuu. 
‘The last return of the, Banks of Great britain show 
u circulutiun in England, scotland and Ireland, of 


$160,0UU,0U0 and the specie on hand at about 8100, 
C0. OU. 


Icz.—Three hundred thousand tons have been 
cut m Massachusetts the present year, for boose 
consumption and exportation. 


PoPpuLATION AND Crops von 1848.— The fol- 
lo wing tables of estimates of the population and 
crops ior the year 1848, is copied iron the ta- 
Die» prepared under (be superintendence of the 
Commissioner of Patents, io accompauy ns Aas 
nual Re pori: 
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Population 1840, 17,069,453. 


stimated population 20,746,400 
No. ot bush. of wheat 114,245,500 
Do do barley 5,649,950 
Do do oats -167.867,000 
Ðo do rye 29,222'700 
Do do  buckwh’: 11,673,500 
Do do Ind. corn 539, 350, 000 
Do do potatoes 100,965,000 


1848, 


21,686,000 
126,364,600. 
6, 222,1 50 
185 500. 000 
82.952.500 
12,538,000 
588, 150, 000 
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Do do 
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sugar 


cotton 11.041, 500, 000 
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Morrauiry or Se. Lovis—The St. Louis Or- 
gan, irom a calculation, finds the ratio of mor- 
tality in that city, last year, to be one-half less 


than the previous. 


From an abstract of deaths 


for the months of July, August, and September, 


during the last four 


years, they. gather tko- fol- 


lowing: In 1845, the deaths during that psriod 
were 614; in 1846, 741; in 1847, 1012; and in 
1848, only 683. With a eorrect estimate of the 
amount of population at the different periods, we 


shall find that of all the inhabitants there in 


1845, one in 59 died; in 1846, one in 47; in 
1847, one in 17 ; and in 1848, only one in 87. 


CriminaL Sraristics:—From the Report of 
the lnspector of the New Jersey State Prison, for 
the year 1848: 


Prisoners on 31st December, 1847, 153 
do. received in 1848, 103 
Confined in 1848, 261 
Discharged in 1848 : 
By expiation of sentence, 71 
pardon, : 12 
% death, 1 
„ suicide, 1 85 
Remaining on 31st Dec., 1848, 176 


No escapes occurred—no case of insanity 
The case of suicide was by a prisoner who had 
been confined but a few months, undera short 
sentence, and the act is attributed to circum- 
stances that transpired previous to admission. 

The only case of insanity now in the prison is 
that of a man confined for nearly ten years, 
whose condition is greatly improved since his 
reception. 

The mental and physical health of the prison- 
ers will tompare favorably with that of any sim- 
ilar institution. 

Punishments are more rare than ever. Oaly 
18 øf the 261 prisoners have required punish- 
ment. No corporeal punishment is allowed. 

The net gain from the operations of the year 
is $4,705 88. Over-work paid to the discharged 
prisoners $433 32. 

This Penitentiary is conducted on the separate 
system of Pennsylvania. 

From the Report of the Maryland State Peni- 
tentiary, for the year 18413 :— 


Prisoners on 30th Nov. 1847, 281 


do. received to 30ih Norv., 1848, 85 
Confined in 1847, 1848, - 366 
Discharged in 1847-48 : 

By expiration of sentence, 85 
pardon, 14 
“ escape, 1 
w death, 8 108 
Remaining on 30th Nov., 1848, 258 


Three escapes during the year—two were 
brought back the day they occurred. 

On the 3U:h Nov. 1847, there were 16 insane 
or idiotic prisioners : since, 2 have been admitted, 
5 discharged, and 1 has died. “A majority of 
these were mentally afflicted at the period of 
their admission into the Penitentiary, and al- 
though every care aod attention compatible with 
the discipline of the house are paid, it must be 
obvious that they must fall far snort of what is 
required to effect: their restoration to reason, 
while they remain a dead expense to the institu- 
tion.“ 

The number of stripes inflicted during the 
year was 1812. : 

The expenses have exceeded the savings of the 
prisoners by $12,948 31. 
` Tbe Maryland Penitentiary is conducted on 
the congregate system. i 


Wester Peaitentiary of Pennsylvania, at Pilis- 
burgh.—From the repurt of the Board of luspee- 
tors Of this Penitentiary for the year 1818, we 
learn that there are now in confinement 115. con- 
victs, of whom only one is a lemale. During 
the year, 55 have been received, and 52 dis- 
charged. From the Ist of July, 1826, when the 
prison was opened, til the Ist of January, 1849, 
ine whole nuuber received is 1286—1049 white 
males and 22 white females; 173 coléred males 
and 37 colored females. 
during the year. The general health, however, 
of the prison has been remarkably good. One 
case of jnsanily was developed; but the patient 
had had several attacks previous to his imprison- 
ment. The physician of the Penitentiary speaks 
highly of the separate system of contineweut, and 
says to those wuo have had doubts on the subject, 
that the experiment of this year proves them to 
be wholly groundless. 


Qhio.—T'he number of pardona, granted to 
criuinals during ine official term af Governor 
Bibb, was 117. 


Four prisoners died 


d 


3 


“‘ty-fifth annual report on prison discipline. It is 


structive facts and intelligent remarks with which 
“dt abounds. In an appendix, containing illustra- 
tions of t 


l on the most ordinary subject, as compared with 


i 1847, oy $17,733,343. 


~ 
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Towa Peniteniiary.— During the year 1848, there 
were bul three convicts in the Iowa penitentiary, 
two of whom were pardoned, e other es- 
taped. At the commencement of the present 
year, the prison was empty. - 

Missouri Penitentiary. Of the 120 convicts in 
the Missouri Penitentiary, 28 were foreigners, 18 
were born in Virginia, 14 in Kentucky, 8 in Ten- 
heesee, 7 in Missouri, 23 in the Middle States, 
‘and the residue scattered from other States. 


Unlettered Criminals.— The Rev. John Clay, 


Chaplain of the Preston House of Correction, says Gd 


the Edinburgh News, has just completed his twen- 


a lengthy document, but invaluable for the in- 


orking of our penal system, we are 
presented with the following appalling analysis 
of the degree of ignorance among the prisoners 


their direct or indirect acquaintance with demo- 
ralizing literature. `. | 

The total number of cases analyzed in this 
table, is 1,383; of which 338 were sessions, and 
1,045 summary cases. Of the 338 parties tried 
at sessions, 156 males and 53 females were fun- 
able to name the months; 154 males and 46 fe- 
males were ignorant of the name of the reigning 
‘sovereign; 157 mates and 51 females were igno- 
rantzof the words * virtue,” * vice,” &c.: 8 mates 
ond 15 females were unable to count a hundred, 
148 males and 32 ſemales had read, or heard read, 
‘books about Dick Turpin and Jack Sheppard. 
Of the 1,044 parties summarily convicted, .489 
males and 147 lemales were unable to name the 
months; 459 males and 129 females were igno- 
rant of the name of the reigning Sovereign; 479 
males and 132 femates were ignorant of the 


. Words „ virtue,” * vice,” &c.; 103 males and 31 


ſemales were. unable to count a hundred; and 
392 males and 68 females had read, or heard 


. Fead, books about Dick Turpin and Jack Shep- 


pard. Ignorance appears to be the field, aud 


' drunkenness most trequently the seed, on and 


fiom which crime is reared. 


Commence or the UmrED Srarxs ror 1848. 
— the ſollowing statistics are irom a report-re- 
cently submitted to Congress by the Secrelery 
of the Treasury. The domestic exports of the 
United States during the year 1848, amounted to 
$150,637 464 ;. ol. Mh, sum 


The fisheries yielded $3,468,033 
urs and giuseng 811,611 

: Products of woud 5 996,053 
Agriculture 11, 202,534 
Vegetable food 657 0, 3268 
'Lubacco 7,242. 086 
Cotion 63,415 848 
Ho; e, sugar. &c. 177.493 
Manutactues _ 4,612,597 
Coitou, piece goods 4,082 523 
Flax and hemp gods 4,692, 403 , 
Miscellaneous urlicles 4,943, 464 


Of flour the amount exported in 1848, was 
about twice as large us the umount exported in 
1847; during ibe same time the exportation ot 
Juuian corn mereased about four bundted per 
cent; the exportation of cutton decreased nearly 
58, 000, 000. J be exports of 1848, exceedyd those 
The, importations du- 
Ting u.e year ending June, 1848, were $154,997,- 
928, exceeding thore of ine previous yearby 
88,452,290. : 


-Fotricn Managers ror Wurat.~-From the 
best jwiormation thal can ubtamed at the Patent 


“Ofhce, the gruin buying countries take in wheat 


about the fullow ing Quautilies ¢ 


Great Britain 20, 000, 000 
france 6 0, UUU 
West Iudies 2, 500, 000 
brush American Colonies 2,250, 000 
Nori Al. ericun geuerany 300, C00 
{ South Amenca geuermy 1, , Uu 
Holland ak 1,000,UU0 
Total 33, 000, 000 


The countries furnishing surplus of wheat, whence 
the biead-buying countries cau be supplied, are— 


Russia on the Black Sea 16,000,000 
Kussia on the Danube 32,000,000 
urbia, northern peru 4, 000, C00 
tz) bt and Sy lia 4, C00, U 
diussiun und Danish ports on the Baltic I, bub, (00 
Total 37,600, 000 


To supply thie demand of 33,000,000 bushels ot 
Ybeal, the Unned Rtates hus a supply of 40, 581, 750 


bushels; and the European, Asiatic and African 
fields a surplus of 37,600,000 bushels. 

The question then arises, who can supply the pur- 
chasing markets the cheapest? >- 

From facts gathered from McGregor’s Commer: 
ciel Statistics, made up.from Consular returns for 
1843, the follawing table shows the quantity of 
wheat produced at the several ports therein men- 
tioned, and the cost of it at Liverpool, including 
freight, &c., besides British duties, viz. : 

1 Bushels. Cost in England per bush. 
Ja Petersburgh 1,540,000 $1 32 


cal Society, of the Missionary Society, of the 
Doctrinal Tract Society, and Vice President of 
the American Bible Society. His has been an 
active and honoradle life, and, in a good old age, 
he has been gathered to his fathers. dn 1828, 
Benjamin Pierce of Hillsborough, was elected 
Governor. He was a soldier of the Revolution 
and had long been one of the most popular men 
in the State. In 1828 he failed of a re-election ; 
but in 1829 was again elected, and at the end of 
that year retired to private life. He died lat of 


ieban 240,000 1 464 April 1839. : 
essa 1,200,000 1 09 n 1828, John Bell, of Chester, was elected. 
Warsaw 2.400, 0. 0 1201 | He was a brother of Governor Samuel Bell had 
Stockholm 5000 5 been five years a member of the Council, and 
Konic 0 14 40 and at the time of his election was Sheriff of the 
Konigsburg 900000 1 34} | County. He served but on® year, ane died 
; ' 1 19; | March 23d, 1831, at the age of 71. In 183 
plu aon 000 1 13 | Matthew Harvey, of Hopkinton, was elected Go. 
Hamburgh 4,304, 000 1 34 [vernor. He was h native of Sulton, graduated 
Rotterdam . 1 734 at Dartmouth, 1806, read law_in Hopkinton, and 
Antwerp 25 1.773 there entered the profession. In 1814 was a 
Palermo - 1,600,000 1 40 | member of the House, and continued so until 
iga 1 6411821, when he was elected to e aud 
„ I | served four years. In 1825, 0 and 7, he was of 
17,779,712 General aver. $1 375 | ine State Senate, and President thereof. [He 


From this it appears that wheat can be brought 
from these ports on the continent to England at an 
avsrage of $1 37} per bushel. The Russian ports, 
however, furnishing it lower than the average. from 
the low price of land and the lower price of serf la- 
bor, they must] be regarded as our rivals in the 
grain buying markets. It then becomes important 
to see whether we can produce it and furnish it at 
Liverpool as cheap or cheaper than Russia. 

_ [Buffalo Advertiser. 


Miscellancous. 


New Hamrsuire Govxxxwons:— During the 
last fifty years New Hampshire has had eighteen 
Governors—six of whom have gone down to the 
dead and twelve are still with the living. John 
T. Gilman was firat elected Governor 1794, and 
was constantly re-elected till 1805. In 1813 and 
the two following years he was again elected. 
and served in the whole fourteen years. He died 
3ist of August, 1828, at the age of 75. John 
Langdon was elected Governor in 1805, and 
served four years. He was again elected in 
1810, and served two years and died in Decem- 
ber, 1820, in his 80th year. Jeremiah Smith of 
Exeter, was elected in 1809, and served a year. 
He died 21st of September, 1842, aged 83. Wil. 
liam Plumer, of Epping, served as Governor in 
1812, °16, 17, and °18, and is still living in ad- 
vanced age. Samuel Bell, of Crester, was elec- 
ted in 1819, and three years following. He has 
since been twelve years in the Senate of the 
United States, and still lives. Levi Woodbury 
was elected in 1823, and served a year. He has 
since been in the United States Senate, Secreta- 
ry of the Navy, Secretary of the Treasury, atid 
is now a Judge of the Supreme Court of the 
United States. David L. Morrill, of Goffstown, 
came into office in 1824, and was re-elected the 
two following years. He died at Concord a 
few weeks ago, in the 77tn year of his age. We 
learn by the Concord papers that he was born 
in Epping, 10th June, 1772 was a son of Rev. 
Samuel Morrill, and grandson of Rev. ‘Isaaé 
Morrill, of Wilmington, Mass. lu his boyhood 
he attended the same school with Lewis Cass, 
was educated at the academy inthis town, and 
having studied medicine, commenced the prac- 
ice in Epsom, in 1793. In 1800 he commenced 
the study of divinity, was licensed to preach in 
June, 1801, and was ordained over the church 
in Goffstown, 2nd of March, 1802; was elected 
Representative of the town in 1808, and was 
successively re-elected to 1816; in the last year 
was Speaker of the House and was elected a 
wember of the United States Senate in which 
he served six years; in 1823 he was elected Se- 
nator of the State Legisiature, and was made- 
President of that body. ‘I'he next year he was 
a candidate for Governor of the State. There 
was no choice by the people, but he was elected 
by the convention, and the next two years was 
elected by the people to the same office. July 
the 10ib, 1811, in consequence of ill health, he 
was, upon bis own request, dismissed from his 
people. Ia 1831 he removed tv Concord, and 
tbere in private life spent the remainder of his 
days. Ihe honorary degree of Doctor of Medi- 
eine was conierreud upon him by Dartmouth, 
and of Doctor of Laws, by the University uf 
Vermont. He has deen Fresident of the Medi- 


d + 


-Peterborough. 


had been Speaker of the House the last three 
yeagg of his service in that body.] In 1828 and 
9 ne was a member of the Council. In 1830 
elected Governor, and before his term of office 
expired, he was appointed Judge of the United 
States Court for the District of New Hampshire, 
which office he still holds. He has ever been 
one of the most popular men in the Stale, has 
won and worn his honors well. Long may he 
live to wear them. In 1831, Samuel Dinsmeor, 
of Keene, was elec'ed, and held the office three 
years. He was a native of Windham, a gradue 
ate of Dartmouth in 1789, a member ot Con- 
gress in 1811-13, a member of the Counoil in 
1821, was au unsuccessfulcandidate for Governor 
in 1823, when Judge Woodbury run him down; 
but in 1831 and the two following years wae 
elected by a decided majority, and presided with 
great dignity and to universal acceptance. He 
was a man of liberal feelings, which party tac 
tics could not obliterale. He died March 15ih, 
1835, aged 68. é ; 
William Badger, of Gilmanton, was elected 
Governor io 1834 apd 5. He was a son of Gen. 
Badger, was born to popularity and attained it, 
servedrin the House, in the Senate, was Sherif 
of the County, and Governor of the State. He 
still lives at. Gilmanton, and, although advanced 
in life, is engaged in active business, and secures 
the respect of the community. In 1836-7 and 
8, Isaac Hill of Concord was at che bead of the 
goverument. Mr. Hill was a printer and pube 
lisher ef the M H. Patriot, a paper established 
in 1809, and from its establishment commanding 
irresistible influence in its party. Mr. Hill had 
deen in the House, in the Senate, and Senator in 
Congress, which latter office he resigned for the 
Chair of the State. Since retiring irom the of- 
fice of Governor, he has resided in Cuncord, and 
manifests that untiring activity in business which 
has ever distinguishea him. John Page, of Har- 
erhill, was elected his succesgor in 1839 and 40, 
and as an honest and judicious muu presided 
well. He is still firing and sliti respected. lu 
1841, 2 and 3, Henry Hubbard, of Cnarlestowu, 
was elected Governor. He bad been much iu 
public life, bad been eleven years a member of 
the House and three its Speaker; was a Repre- 
Senlative in Congress six years from 1829, aod 
Senator six years from 1835, and is now Sub- 
Treasurer in Boston. ' 
Joba H. Steele, of Peterborough, was. Go- 
vernor in 1844 ana 5. He wasa native of one 
Of the Carolinas, had the management of a fac- 
tory in Pelerbyroughb, represeuted that town in 
the Legislature in 1829, was.a member of the. 
Couucil in 1840 and 41. He suil resides in 
He was succeeded in 1846 by 
Anthony Colby of New London a map of sound 
mind aud strict integrity, and pure reputation, 
who presided une year, without giving cause of 
ofience to any, and ſor that reason was found in 
the minority in 1847. He is living at New Lon» 
don still, as honest a man as ever, and as comen- 
ted aod happy in managing his farm as he ever 
was at the head of the Stale. Jared Williams, 
of Lancaster, was elected Governor in 1847 and 
48, and his term of office expires in Juue next. 
He was a native of Connecticut, graduated at 
Brown University in 1818, was a meuber of the 
House in 1830, 31, 35, and 36; a member of 
ine Senate in 1832, 33 and 34, aud of Congress 
from 1837 to 184. [Exeter News Lelle. 
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Tue Sxow Worm.—The phenomenon here} We have specimens of every kind of cereal 
referred to, has made its appearance in different 
parts of the country. The National Intelligencer 
says: N 

1 We have been shown a letter from Profes- 
sor Chester Dewey, of Rochester, New York, 
(addressed to a scientific gentleman of this city,) 
from which we learn that the snow in that re- 
gion has recently been covered with worms vary- 
ing from a quarter of an. inch to an entire inch 
in length. We are also informed that a small 
worm, of a dark color, and resembling a tiny 
bud or seed, was found upon snow in North Ca- 
rolina during the last winter; and also that 
about two years ago a small worm of a scarlet 
hue was found on the snow in Tennessee. The 
worms described py Our correspondent are said 

io be a quarter of an inch in length, bearing re- 
semblance to those produced by cheese. 
In looking through the French and English 
writers upon problematic phenomena, we have 
discovered nothing calculated to throw light upon 
the phenomenon under consideration. Showers 
of sulphur, showers of blood, scarlet snow, show- 
ers of corn, and showers of such animals as frogs, 
fish, and snails, have all been learnedly discussed 
by various writers, but we have found no allu- 
sion in any ancient or modern author to a shower 
oſ- worms. - i e 


visited, from the shores of the Black Sea to the 
mountains of Moab inclusive, These, with in- 
sects, plants, flowers, minerals, &c., pertain to 
the expedition. On private account I have two 
Khaisi Calves, “ Homs” and Hama,” of the 
royal breed of Damascus. It is a breed of ex- 


copious yield of milk. Some were recently pro- 
cured for the Pasha of Egypt, and the sister of 
the present heifer was last year selected for the 
imperial dairy on the Bosphorus. 


December, 1848, the totai value of exports from 
the port of Savannah, was, in dollars, $329,748, 
of which $220,815, in value, were exported in 
American vessels. 

For the corresponding month in the year pre- 
vious, the value of exports from ‘this port was 
$160,255, of which $15,623, in value, were ex- 
ported in American vessels. 

For the quarter, ending Dec. 31, 1848, the to- 
tal value of exports from Savannah was, in-dol- 
lars, $1,088,098; of which American vessels 
conveyed $722,302, and foreign vessels $365,796. 

During the quarter—of Uplaod Cotton there 
were exported 17,816,978 lbs., (in American 
vessels 11,440,638 lbs., in foreign 6,376,340 Ibs.,) 
257,065 Ibs. of Sea Island, (196,876 Ibs, in Ame- 
rican, 60,159 Ins. in foreign vessels.)—of Rice, 
3,456 tierces, (2,810 in American, 646 in foreign 
vessels.) 

The value of the cotton exported for the quar- 
ter, was §1,021,085. te 

The rice, ia value, was $63,923. 


Commence or Porttanp, Maixe.—The fol- 
lowing table shows the number of vessels built, 
and the amount of tonnage, for the four last 
years: : 


Tue Mecxiensore DECLARATION or INDEPEN- 
DENCE :— We take the following, on this subject, 
from the Baltimore Patriot: 

We published a short time since a letter of Mr. 
, Bancroft, our Minister in London, on the subject 
of the Mecklenberg Declaration of Independence. 
That letter was universally understood and de- 
scribed, by the papers in North Carolina and else- 
where, as referring to the celebrated Mecklen= 
burg Declaration of the 20th of May, 1775, and 
establishing beyond question the authenticity of 
that paper. i 


{a copying Mr. Bancroft’s letter we published Shi es 388 E et 
at the same time the Mecklenburg Declaratiun, Baca 14 22 18 186 
and gave a short history of it. Bri i 14 12 8 13 

e now learn, with surprise, Prom the Fayelte- Se onen 11 11 12 7 
ville (North Carolina) Observer, that the letier of Sloops | | N z 
Mr. Baneroft had no reference to the * Declara- Steamboats 1. 
tion ;” but to a series of 20 Resolutions adopted — — — — 
by the Committee of the County” of Meeklen- Total 11 49 50 45 
burg, on the 3lst of May, 1775, — eleven days af- Tons. 95ths 
fer ine date of the Declaration. In 1845 the new tonnage was 8,296 17 

These resolutions are very decisive; and show| In 1846 10,367 21 
that the spirit of independence had taken full pos- In 1847 ; 13,231- 69 
sees. On of the people of Mecklenburg; but they say In 1848 12,252 02 

j a6 afi : . — 
nothing of a previous * Declaration of Indepen- Toal 44.302 44 


dence,” nor do they en. body phrases which are 
wund in the Declaration of Mr. Jefferson, and 
which also were used in the Mecklenburg Decla- 
ration. So that the authenticity of the latter 
document, rest upou the evidence published about 


the lime the Declaration“ was dissemidted. 


Of the 12.252 tons built in 1848, all but about 
2000 are owned in that district. 


Pont or Boston.—Twe value of the merchan- 


dise imported at the Boston district, fur the month 
of January, 1848 and 1849, was as follows: 


ry 


This evidence has always appeared to us io be all 1849. 1848: 

but conelusive,.— aud would have been regarded Dutiable merchandise $1,521,781 00 $1,431,038 00 
os conclosive but fur the doubts expressed by Mr. Free dü 226.603 00 125.898 00 
Jeflerson, and the loug time it remained undis- 13.557 00 7.402 00 


Species 


— 


— — — Oe eee 


covered. 1 


Various Items. 


mae 1,761,916 00 1,564.313 00 
Duties paid and deposited 372,970 36 385,628 46 


The quantity of Indian Coro’ imported into 
Liverpool from the United States, from the 121 
to 251h January, 1849, was as follows: i 


TELEGRAPHIC COMMUNICATION BETWEEN Lon- 


“DON AXD Panis.— Experiments have recently From Bushels. 
been made at Folkestone Harbor, England, to New Orleans, 184.000 
lest the practicability of establishing telegraphic New York, 111,500 
intercourse between the two great cities of Lon- Baltimore, - 77,600 
don and Faris by submerging a wire aefuss the Alexandria, 31.500 
Freuth channel, which the English papers speak Philadelpuia, 28 100 
of as being entirely successful. A large wire Boston, l 17,70 
wos used, covered with gutta percha, two miles Norfolk, | 1,500 
in length. which was carried out in a boat, on the Charieston, 1,600 

deck of which was placed a telegraphic instru- 55 
ment, to which the other end of the wire was Total, 448,800 


To which may be added 7,900 barrels of Indian 
Meal, at four bushels to the barrel, which would 
make u total of 480,400 bushels of coro arriving 
at that one port in fourteen days. i 


attached, the shore end communicating wìth Lon- 
don. Messages were thus interchanged with the 
same facility as if the line bad been on terra 
firma. | 

The great difficulty will be to provide against 
the casualties which would naturally attend a 
wire thus submerged, such as the dragging of 
ship’s anchors, the bite of large fish, &c. But 
to obviate this in a measure, it is proposed to 
stretch two or more lines across at different 
points, so as to render it improbable that they 
should be all broken (he same day. 

Caves rrom THE DEAD Sea Expepirion.— 
Tue folluwing letter from Lieut. Lyncu is com- 
municated by the Secretary of the Navy: 


Cosr or Baitisa Government :—The follow- 
ing,table will show the expenditure of the Eng- 
‘lish government during six different reigns :— 


During the reign of George 1. about 2, 583, 000 
net ts George II. 2,166,000 
George 111. (1792) 7.670, 109 
George IV. (1828) 21,407,670 
W dham IV. (1835) 15,884, 749 
Victoria, (1848) 24.280, 804 


These sums are exclusive of payments of in- 


és Lt) 
(X) +s 
66 6s 
46 66 
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grain and vegetable seeds of places we have 


traordinary size, and the females proverbial for. 


Savannan —Her Exports.—Iin the. month of 


tereston the national debt, which amount to a 
little over seven hundred millions of pounde 
sterling. The revenue of the country for the 
year 1848, is estimated at 451.250.000 
The expenses at 54,596,452 


Leaving a deficiency of £3,346,452 


CuLorororm.—-Choloroform has, it is said, 
been successfully employed in France as a ma- 
tive power. An experiment that has Jately been 
tried ia one of the machine manufactories of 
Paris leaves no doubt any Jonger of the power of 
this liquid as a propelling agent, and of the pos- 
sibility of employing it at a great saving too, In 
the propulsion of steam vessels. i 

F It appears by an official statement. pre- 
pared by tbe Collector of the port of New York, 
tnat the imports into that port, by the United 
States mail steamers Washington and Hermann, 
since.the first of June, 1847, amount to $3 ,065,- 
749; the exports by these vessels, duriog the 
same period amounted to $145,582. a 


ILF The importations of Flour into Portland 
for the year 1848 have been 119,400 barrels, 
being 36,700 barrels over the imports of 1847. 
The imports of corn have been 232,123 bushels, 
being 107,000 bushels over 1847. 


Coat ar MaceLLan’s Srrairs:—We find the 
following paragraph in the newspapers, credited to 
the London Atheneum : . 

A matter of far more importance, as it appears 
to us than the discuvery of gold in California or 
in North Wales, isthe discovery of coal an the 
Straits of Magellan, samples of whjch have been 
transmitted to the Admiralty. — 


THE First Fire Enarve ever in Philadelphia, 
bearing the name of the maker and the date of 
its manufacture— Loud, London, 1688”"—1s to 
be used in the approaching triennial firemen% 
parade in that cily. 8 


IFP H is believed that posts, if set in the earth 
with their tops downwards, will last much longer 


| than if set up the way the tree grew, from which 


they were taken naturally. 


Tux Sapspatu.—We have if from an uadoubt- 
ed source (hat more than thirty Railroad Com- 
panies in this country do pot run their cars on 
the Sabbath, and twelve of them have stopped 
wilhin the past year.—Jour. Com. 


THE DIFFERENCE BETWEEN SAILING AND STEAM- 
ING.—The United States ship St. Mary's was 275 
days from Norſolk, Virginia, to San Francisco, 
while, the’ Steamer California was but 57 days 
from New York to Panama. The following is 
an abstract of the tog of the steainer :- 


Days. Hours. 
New York to Rio Janeiro, sailing 


time to anchorage 2 25 22 
Rio de Janeiro to Valparaiso, do 19 12 
Valparaiso to Callao, do a 4 18 
Callao to Pay ia, do 2 15 
Pay ia io Panama, do 4- — 

New York to Panama, sailing time 56 49 


The port of Whitehall, New York, on Lake 
Champlain, has been included by act approved 
10tn of. January, among the ports entitled to the 
benefit of exporting merchandise to British Ame- 


-| rica, with the privilege of drawback. 
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Chronicle. 


The Supreme Counr of the United States 
closed its annual session at Washiogton City on 
the 13th inst. . 


‘“TrivmvirnaTe,—It is stated that the new Re- 
public of Rome will be governed by three Con- 
suls as in the ancient days of the Republic. ~ 

— . — 


Bounpary Question BETWEEN Iowa ann Mis- 
sourr.—The Supreme Court have decided this 
fong pending question in favor of the former 
State. 

— — — —ꝛ—2— , 


Our readers are referred to the interest- 
ing communications of the Hon. Henry Clay, 
Judge Heydenfeldt, and Hon. Sam Houston, in 

. Our pages of this week. i , 
— . —— 


Homesreap Exxurriow.— The Ohio Legisla- 
ture have passed an act exempting from levy or 


‘gale on execution, a homestead of the value of 


‘six hundred dollars. The act takes effect on the 
Ist July next. 
— —— . — 


The Vice Presiwent having withdrawn 
further attendance at the present session of the 
Senate of the United States, the Hon. Davin R. 
~“Arcaison, of Missouri, was, on Friday last, again 
elected President pro tempore of that body. 
9 Aare 


SsiTHsonsan Instirure.—The Hon. James M. 
Mason, United States Senator from the State of 
Virginia, has been appointed a Regent in place 
of Sidney Breese, who resigned previous to the 
expiration of his Senatorisl term. 
— 2.3 —— 


Tse British Navioation Laws. —In answer 
to the case of Mr. Webster, in the Senate of the 
United States en this subject, it is rumored that 
a confidential message has been eommunicated 
by the Secretary of State, in which it is stated 
that no authority had been given Mr. Brancroft 
by the late Secretary, Mr. Buchanan, to agree to 
any such measure. l 

E NEET 


New HAursHIAE Evection.—The result of the 
recent election in this State for Governor and 
members of Congress is ascertained to be as fol- 
lows : Samuel Dinsmoor has been elected Gover- 
nor by a majority probably exceeding 4000 votes. 
In the first Congressional District, Amos Tuck, 
(Fres Soil) has been re-elected; in the second, 
Charles H. Peaslee (Dem.), has been re-eleeted ; 
in the third, James Wilson (Whig), has been re- 
elected ; and in the fourth, Harry Hibbard (Dem.) 
has been chosen. i 


CoTTON.—A new species of cotton has been 
grown in Warren county, Mississippi, by Gen. 
Mitchell. It is said that the tops and side branch- 
es are all thickly studded with bolls. The stalk 
does not usually grow higher than four òr five 
feet, but every portion of the plant is literally 
covered with bolls, which are sustained in an up- 
right position by the strength and vigor of the 
stem and branches. The chief peculiarity of this 
plant is that the stem and branches have no joints, 
as in ether kinds; and although the bolls are so 
numerqlis, there can be po inconvenience in pick - 
ing. The staple is beautiful, and far more silky 
than the best Petit Gulf. From one-third of an 
acre, Gen. Mitchell gathered and weighed the 
past season 2,142 pounds of cotton. One hun- 
dred pounds of the seed yielded thirty-two and a 
half pounds Jint ; and by an accurate test he found 
that sixty-five bolls made one pound of lint, 


OO — — 


From Mexico.—Santa Anna.—The movement 


in favor of Santa Anna, according to latest ac- 


counts, is assuming a serious aspect. El Monitor, 
of 3rd February, says: The tyrant has deter- 
mined to return to the Republic.“ Mexicans are 
warned to be on the alert and advised to die be- 
fore permitting this fatal man to govern. ‘ To 
his vanity and inability alone,” says the same pa- 
per, Scott owes all his triumohs.”. And the 
same paper of the 6th February contains a letter 


from this distinguished General, directed to Col. 


Sarruz y Navarro, dated from Kingston, Dec. 21, 
1848, in which the charge, that the expedient of 
procuring the accusation of Gamboa was an in- 
vention of his, is pronounced a calumny. - The 
history of this matter, together with the cele- 
brated despatch,” is promised in the next packet. 

Toe governmant conlinves to act with vigi- 
lance and promptitnde against rebellion wherever 
it raises its head. The City of Guatamala was 
besieged by about 4000 insurgents, and the sup- 
position was that it would surrender. On tne 
20th Janu ry, a revolution, headed. by Diaz No- 
riega, broke out in the State of Jalisco, which 
was promptly discovered and suppressed. The 
rebellion of Temascaltepec has lost its alarming 
character, and Estevan Leon, the leader, has re- 


turned to his allegiance. 


— — . — 


Senate or THE Uniten Srares.—Extra Ses- 


sion.— The report of the Committee, declaring 


that the election of GENERAL Suietps was void, 
by reason of his not being a citizen of the United 
States for the term of years required by the Con- 
stitution of the United States as the qualitication 
for United States Senator, was discussed on the 
13th, 14th and 15th inst., in the course of which 
General Shields tendered his resignation, which, 
however, the Senate declined to accept, Mr. 
Webster in-isting that as General Shields was 
not eligible as a Senator be could not therefore 
resign. 

The subject was disposed of on the 15th, by 
the adoption of the resolution of the Committee, 
amended by Mr. Calhoun, so as to read that Le 
was ineligible at the commencement of the term 
for which he was elected. 

This decision places it out of the power of the 
Governor of Ihinois to appoint—that provision 
of the Constitution only extending to cases of 
deatn, or resignation,—and the vacancy can only 
be filled by Legislative election. 


Navieation Laws.—On the 12th inst., Mr. 
Webster offered the following resolution, and ac- 
companied it with the remarks annexed : 


NO. 6 BANK ALLEY. 


— 


Resolved, That the President of the U. States 
be requested, iſ in his judgment not incompatible 
with the public interests, to transmit to the Sen- 
ate any jnsiructions which may have been given 
to the Minister of the United States in London, 
offering a further extension of reciprocity and 
equality in the laws of navigation; and especial- 
ly such instructions, if any, as contemplate the 
opening of the coasting trade of the United States 
4o the ships and vessels of other nations. 


Mr. Webster. This resolution, sir, is offered ia 
consequence of information received by the very 
latest arrival from England. 1 find it stated, sir, 
in the advices by the last steamer at Halifax, and 
transmitted thence by the telegraph, that M. 
Labouchete“ who is the President of the Bosrd 
of Trade in England, * has again brought for- 
Ward the Government proposition for the modi - 
fication of the navigation Jaws; and Mr. Bancroft, 
the United States Minister, states that to what- 
ever extent in Jiberality the British Parliament 
may be disposed to legislate in this matter, he is 
ready and willing to sign a convention imme- 
diately, based upon the most complete recipro- 
city 20 a8 to open the entire coasting trade of the 
two countries to the vessels of both nations.” 

My object, sir, for the present is oniy an n- 
quiry. J suppose, if it be the pleasure of the Se- 
nate to adopt the resolution tms morning, it may 
be answered before we finally-adjourn. But, if 
there be no @portunity to receive an answer at 
this session of the Senate, one part of my pur- 
pose will at least be accomplished ; which is, to 
draw the attention of the country to this most im- 
portant subject. | mean to pronounce no particu- 
lar opinion at present. All must agree that the 
subject :s vastly impourtant. And l coniess ihat I 
was a little sturtied to find that the American 
Minister, who is now remaining in Euglaud, has, 
at the present moment, and under extsling cire 
cunstauces, offered to act immediately in a pro- 
position for a convention lo throw open the whole 
coasting trade of the United States freely, and 
without dircriminatiun, to British vessels. 

] have only (wo things to suggest iur the pree 
sent consideration of the Senate aud the cvuniry. 
One is, that, if we enter mto this reciprucity with 
Great Britain, and open to her ships aod vessels 
the whole coasting trave of the Uniied States, we 
are bound, of course, to dv ine same thing to the 
Powers-of the North of Europe, aod to adm ii the 
ships aud vesselsof Bremen and otber of the 
chief navigating States and countries of that part 
of the world to the same privileges. 

Before the question is to be decided, it would 
be well for us to be brought lo a cunsiderativa of 
ine experience which we hate had since we 
opened ibe trade belween ourselves aud certain 
Powers of Europe and certam Powers oi Aweri- 
Ca to the ships aud vessels of third parties. And 
it will become us to see how Tar the interference 
of the ships and vessels of the northern part of 
Eutope in the trade vetween the United States 
and Brazil, for example, has lessened or increns- 
eu the interests of ship owners in the United 
States, and all those concerned in navigation. 

Another thing io be cuusidered is this: how in- 
finitely smail is tue coasting trade proper between 
the ports of England and ner Buropeas dominions 
compared with ine ovasting trado of the United 
States. Why, sir, the coasting trade oi the Uni- 
led States employa the greater pati of all the tua- 
nage of the Uniued States. And that unde, as it 
19, and is to be herea ter, will employ our suip · 
ping in voyages some of which wilt be the Juug- 
est voyages prosecuted on the globe. They will 
be voyages Irom the Atlantic cities, on the north 
and northesstern coast, around Cape Horn, to 
California aod Oregon. if any sucu proposition 
as it ee has becu suggested should ve udupted 
vy the Guvernment of tue Uuited Sates, 11 wall 
10llo that all the products or manufacturers of 
ibe United States may be freely carried in British 
or other foreign ships irony Boston and New York, 
not only to New Orleans, but around the Capes to 
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our own ports oh the Pacific, as ſreely as they 
may be carried m our own vessels. — 

l repeat, it is not my purpose now to disenss 
the great a! d gra‘e question connected with this 
subject bul to ascertain whether it be true, as 
suggested, that our Minister in England is author- 
ised to enter into a convention which will uproot, 

~ Bubstantially, the principles of our navigation 
Jaws as they have existed for sixty years. The 
subject, I repeat, well deserves the attention of 
the country. 

If the Senate have no objection to pass the re- 

> Solution to-day, I hope it may be passed; but if 
any gentlemen desire that it should not be acted 
on to-day, it may lie over until to-morrow. 

The resolution was agreed to. 


— ——————— 


National Affairs. 
` OIVWIL APPOINTMENTS, 
- BY THE PRESIDENT. 
By and with the advice and consent of the Senate. 
Jons Gare, of Alabama, to be Judge of the 
District Court of the United States for the Nor- 


w 


thern and Southern districts of Alaba ma, in the 


place of William Crawford, deceased. 
` ArcmBaLd WI. LIAMs, of Illinois, to be Attor- 
ney of the United States for the district of INi- 
nois, in the place of David L. Gregg, whose com- 
mission is about to expire. 

Parmer V. KxILocc, of New York, to be 

. Marshal of the United States for the Northern 
district off New York, in the place of Jacob Gould, 
whose commission is about to expire. 
Jon Perres, of Vermont, to be Marshal of the 

United States for the district of Vermont, in the 
place of Jacob Kent, whose commission is about 
to expire 

SamorL D. Ke, and WILTIIzu Tnoursox, of 
Washington, to be Justices of te Peace for the 
1 of Washington, in the District of Colum- 
bia. 

Augen A. Hart, of Tennessee, to be Register 
of the Treasury of the United States, in the place 
of Daniel Graham, resigned. ‘ 


CuarLes W. RocxwLI, of Connecticut, to be 


Commissioner of Customs. 
James Hunter, Appraiser of Merchandise, at 


Savannah, Georgia, vice Charles Stephens, de- 
, ` Ceased. i 


Collectors of the Customs. 


Josern T. Nye, Saco, Maine, vice Ichabod 
Jordon, whose commission has expired. 
__. Tuomas Horx, Plymouth, Massachusetts, vice 
William Morton Jackson, whose commission has 
expired. : : ö 
James Dowaonn, New Haven, Connecticut, vice 
Norris Wilcox, whose commission has expired. 
Josva TarLon, at Ocracoke, North Carolina, 
vice Thomas I. Pasteur, whose commission has 
expired. A ee 
James E. Norfleet, Collector at Edenton, N. C., 
vice Zizop Rawls, resigned. 


CuarLes Hupson, Boston, Massachusetts, vice 

m. Parmenter, whose commission has expired. 

Géorar Loyat, at Norfolk, Va., from the 
14th March, r inte | 

WILTIAN Stoawager, at Philadelphia, vice S. 
D. Patterson whose commission has expired. 


Surveyors of the Customs. 

Groncr Howranp, Tiverton, R. I., vice Asa 
Gray, whose commission has expired. 

Wu. P. Greene, Providence, R. I., vice D. F. 
Seamans, whose commission has expired. 

John H. Cross, Pawcatuck, Rhode Island, vice 
George W. Brown, whose commission bas ex- 
pired. 

Zebedee King, New. York, vice Elijah F. Purdy, 
whose commission has expired. 

l Land Offices. 

Alfred Cowles, Register of the Land Office at 
Chicago, Iilinois, vice William Jackson, whose 
term has expired. 

Jesse K. Dubois, Receiver of the Land Office 


at Palestine, Illinois, vice William Wilson, whose 
term has expired. 
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ie, Register of the Land Office 
at Edwardsville, Illinols, vice Jacob Judy, whose 
term has expired. 
Harry F. Brown, Register of the Land Office 
at Green Bay, Wisconsin, vice Joel S. Fisk, re- 


| Matthew Gillespie 


F The following appointments by President 
Polk; by and with the advice and consent of the 
Senate, were accidentally omitted at the proper 
time, viz: ; 

Hexar W. Patrrcy, to be Receiver of the 
Land Office at New Orleans, vice Oliver B. Hill. 

Rorvs Hewitt, to be Receiver of the Land 
Office at Winnamac, Indiana, vice A. L. Wheeler, 
resigned. l 

Aswen GiLsrrar, to bè Receiver of the Land 
Office at Milan, Missouri (neto office) : 

JacauiAg Seaman, to be Register of the Land 
Office at Milan, Missouri (new office.) 

— —́—́PE—ü— 


DIPLOMATIO.. 


The President of the United States has 
recognized Enwarp Francis Sweerzea, as Con- 
sul of the Republic of Ecuador for the port of 
Philadelphia. l 


IF The Chevalier De Maceo, Minister 
Plenipotentiary from the Emperor of Brazil to 
the Government of the United States, was offi- 
cially presented to the Président, by Mr. Clayton, 
Secretary of State, on the 12th inst. 


The President of the United States on 
the same day received the salutations of the Re- 
presentatives of Foreign Governments at Wash- 
ington on the occasion of his accession to the 
Chief Magistracy. | | 

The number of members of the Foreign Lega- 
tions present was thirty-two, and the 9 was 
delivered by the oldest member of that Corps pre- 
sem, Gen. Don Cantos MARIA ve ALvxaR, Minis- 
ter Plenipotentiary and Extraordinary of the Ar- 
gentine Confederation. 


The President has issued his proclama- 
tion, officially recognizing the appointment by the 
government of Peru, of Charles Varea, as Consul, 
and Manuel Jurado de los Reyos, as Vice Con- 
sul, for California. P g 

—— 


ARMY. 


Pnxstrrarrod or Swords.—The swords voted 
by Congress to Major Generals Butler, Twiggs, 
Quitman, Worth, Henderson, and the heirs of the 
late General Hamer, have just been finished and 
forwarded from the celebrated manufactory of 
Ames, of Springfield. They are really magnifi- 
cent; cost , O00. | 

On the Zad inst. General Towson, in the pre- 
sence of a numerous assemblage of officers, re- 


States the sword intended for Gen. Worth (as 
desired by that officer, he being now stationed in 
New Mexico.) Vational Intelligencer. 


New Fortifications.—The late Secretary of War, 
previous to his retiring from office, gave the fol- 
lowing names to the new fortifications now being 
erected by Goverhment, viz : i 

The fort at the Narrows of the Penobscot river, 
Maine, Fert Knor; fort on Governor Island, 
Boston Harbor, Mass., Fort Winthrop ; fori on 
Rouse’s Point, New York, Fort M 
at Black Rock, New York, Fort Porter; fort at 
Spring Wells, near Detroit, Michigan, Fort Wayne; 
fort at Grand Island, Platte River, Oregon Route, 
Fort Kearney. ’ i 

— e — 
NAVY. 

he U. S. ship, Branpywine, brig Peart, 
and store-ship Lexincton, were at Rio Janeiro, 
on thé 20th January. 


LF The U. S. eloops-of-war, Yorxtown and 
PoR1tsMouts, and brig Porpoise were at Porto 
Praya on the 10th January—all well. 

N The U. S. ship, Germantown, Com. 


Charles Lowndes, was at St. Thomas, February 
17—all well. 


The U. S. schooner, Ewuxe, was spoken 


latuude 210 north, longitude 89° 40 west oO 
date given—all well. 


4 
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received from the late President of the United |. 


; fonti 


H. Capin Wm. M. Huster, of the U. 8. 

Novy, died at his residence in Philadelphia on 
the 27th ult. He was a native of Pennsylvania 
entered the service in 1809 as Midshipman, aod 
succeeded {p the Post Captaincy in 1838. Cap- 
tain Hunter had seen and participated in much 
hard service. 
The U. S. steam frigate, Pauvceron, was 
at Malia, 15th February. On the evening of the 
12th the U. S. frigate, Cons rrrurion, put to sea 
for Alexandria, having been towed out of the 
harbor of Malta by the Princeton. 

The U. S. sloop-of-war, Pr MO, with 
bis Excellency J. W. Davis, Commissioner to 
China, on board, and the PresLe, Corvette, left 
Hong Kong for Manilla on the 5th, and returned 
to Macao on the 27th December. 


The U. S. frigate, Sr. Lawaence, sailed 
from Lisbon, February 6th, for Gibraltar. 


Í L The U. S. sloop-of-war, GERMANTOWN, 


'| sailed from Aux Cayes on the 4th ult, for St. 


Thomas, and was at St. Thomas on the I 7th. 
The Germantown had been to St. Domingo short- 
ly before leaving Aux Cayes. 


The sloop-of-war, Yorxrown, arrived at 
Maistre, December 19th, twenty-eight days from 
Boston. ee 

NL A letter received from en officer in the 
Mediterranean says that che U. S. ship Jamestown 
arrived at Spezzia, early in February; that Com- 
modore Bolton transferred hie flag to the steamer 
Alleghany, and sailed- for Genoa, where both the 
Jamestown and Alleghany were en the 15th of 
February. They were to sail in a few days for 
Leghorn. All well on board both ships. The 
U. S. frigate Constitution, Captain Gwinn, was at 
Malta, 3 Ist January. 

Com. Ballard, Captain Montgomery and 
Lieut. Taylor, have been ordered to the command 
of the Navy-yard, Washington. 

Tue U. S. brig, Bainbridge, for Brava 
sailed from Port Praya, January l. 

The U. S. sleop-of-war, Yorktown, Capt’ 
3 bearing the broad pennant of Cemmo- 
dore Cooper, arrived at. Port Praya, January 3, 
ſrom Boston, via Madeira. 


The U. S. brig, Porpoise, Com. Gordon, 


arrived at Port Praya, trom Monrovia, Jan. 5. 


on the 10th January, at Port Praya, the 
Yerkiown, for Gambia soon,—the Pertsmouth, 
Com. Armstrong, from Liberia, destination ur 
certain, —and the Porpoise, for Madeira, in a few 
days. = 

Promorions m tHe Navr,.— By eppotniment of 
the President, by and with the advice and consent of 
the Senate : ö 
John C. Long, now a Commander, to be Cap- 
tain in the Navy from 6th March inst., vice Cap- 
tain W. M. Hunter, deceased. 

Theodorus Bailey, now a Lieutenant, to be Con 
mander in the Navy, from 6th March inst., vice 
Com. John C. Long, promoted. , 

Charles Deas, now a Master, to be a Lieutenant 
th the Navy, from 6th March inst., vice Lieut. 
Theodorus Bailey, promot: d. 


THIRTIETH CONGRESS. 
SECOND BESS30N. 


man a 


ABSTRACT OF PROCEEDINGS. 
Tuesday, February 27, 1849. 
(Debate sontinued from page 166. 


Mr. Bayly eaid, in reference to the low a bous- 
dary, he diu not know how that matter muagbt 
stand. Hehad never examined the record in that 
case. But he had exawined very winutely and 
cerelully, though not lately, but in his general 
proſessioual reading, the two cases to which be 
before alluded, m which boih the States con- 
eerned submitted to the decision of ihe court. 
He did not know what would ve the decisios of 
the Supreme Court upon their own jurisuiction of 
a bonndary question as between „ State cnd a 
Territory, His own decided opluion was, that u 
was not authorized by the Constitution. He 
would not argue the question; but he relerred to 
an opinion ofthe Su,reme Court, delivered in a 
case which he cited, involying a question of ju- 
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isdiction in which the District of Columbia was 

party, where it was held that the clatise of the 
Constitution giving to the Supreme Court juris- 
‘diction of questions between States, did not in- 
clude pers as between a State and this Dis- 
trict. He also cited a decision by the Court of 
Appeals of his own State in the ease of 
and the sheritf of Fairfax, to show that Congress, 
by legislation, could not give power or jurisdic- 
lion to any department of the Government nol 
conferred by the Constitution. 

The passage of this amendment (he said) would 
be a most dangerous precedent ; for it proceeded 
upon the assumption that the Congress of the 
‘United States can give jurisdiction to the Su- 
preme Court, which the Constitution itself does 
not confer ; in other words, that you may add to 
the Constitution by legislative enactment. It 
would be a dangerous assumption of power ; for, 
if Congress might do that with reference to the 
judiciary department of the Government, it might 
also confer new powers upon the Executive. He 
would ask whether the committee was prepared 
to sanction the principle, that Congress may, by 
law, confer authority upon any depariment of 
the Governmeat which the Constitution doeg not 
confer? 

Mr. Toombs concurred in the latter portion of 
the remarks by the gentleman from Virginia, but 
not in the former portion, when he spoke of the 
jurisdiction of the Supreme Court over questions 
of boundary between States. The judgment of 
the court was not matter ſor us to decide upon. 
‘The courts were authoritative ex pounders of the 
Constitution, as far as this question was concern- 
ed. ‘The Constitution did give to the Supreme 
Court this jurisdiction of questions between 
States. He never before heard sn opinion ex- 
pressed against this jurisdiction of the court. He 
agreed with the gentleman from Virginia that 
Congress could not give jurisdiction to the courts 
by legislation. The provision of the Constitution 
which gave jurisdiction to the Supreme Court 
Was the supreme law of the laud; and if gentie- 
men transgressed it, it was at their peril. But it 
was a good objection to the amendment, that one 
of the parties to this controversy was not a Stute. 

He preceeded, however, to consider a more se- 
fious objection, in which he showed that the Go- 
vernment of the United States, by the terms of 
the ann@sation resolutions, had taken upon itsell 
the duty of settling all questions uf boundary ari- 
sing between Texas and other Governments ; and 
now, having established the claim assumed by 
Texas, it was proposed to rob her of it. 

He took occasion to denounce the inconsistén- 
cy of the course of the gentieman from New 
York, [MA. GREELEY,] in voting agaidst the bill 
of the peotleman from Virginia, [MR. Preston] 
which recognized in these people ot New Mexicu 
the right to make a government for themselves ; 
and now, on this uccasion, coming forth as a 
champion of the sovereign will, because, by su 
duing, he might prevent the extension of a cer- 
tain political inetitution— thus legislating wath 
reference to but one idea. 

Hie advertd to the consistency of his own 
course in opposition to the annexation of Texas, 
and to the war, and stated-that, when the United 
States went into the contest with Mexico, they 
declared to Texas that the pending boundary dis- 
‘pute should be fairly adjusted ; and now the gen- 
tieman from Ohio [MR. Vinton] bad proposed an 
adjustiwnent, to suit himself, in whieh it was said 
to l'exas, in effect—if you are not satisfied with 
il, why, sue me. It was proposed, aiso, io submit 
this question to the decision of a tribunal whose 
jurisuiction of the case was not authorized by 
the Constitution. It was a propositiun to rob the 
State of ‘Iexas of rights heid ior her as a cestui 
que trust, and inen tell her, af she should not bap- 
pen to be satished with the arrangement, that 
she might go tu law about it. | 

Mr. Toombs concluded bis remarks by stating, 
that Texas claimed thut her boundary extended 
to the Rio Grunde, from its source to its mouth ; 
that that boundary was recognized by the United 
States, and contesied Dy Mexico; that, upon the 
conclusion of the war, thut titie wus perlected ; 
and now gentlemen wanted to rob her of it, just 
as though there was vo limit to the work vi ag- 
gression. | 

„ Mr. Schenck regarded this as another of the 
Mischievous fruns of the war; aud he did not 
believe tbat any man could tell the amount ol 

| moschief which was cestined yet to arise out of 
+ tbat wor with Mexico, and the annexation 01 
n Texas to the United States. With both hands 
held up, he would express his desire, if It were 


possible to carry the Union back agsin to the con- 
dition in which it stood before the annexation of 
Texas tock place; and he would then like to 
submit to the people the question, whether they 
would (read the same path again. 

By the adoption of the annexation resolutions, 
the Uusted States assumed to negotiate for the 
settlement of all questions of boundary between 
Texas and other governments, having reference to 
the Rio Grande boundary: that inasmuch as 
Texas claimed to the Rio Grande, and Mexico to 
the Nueces, that question should be lieft to a legal 
adjustment between the United States and Mex- 
ico. The result of the war—the acquisition by 
the United States of territory beyond the Rio 
Grande—placed the General Government in the 
same position towards Texas, with reference to 
boundary, which Mexico occupied before we 
crossed the Rio Grande ; and this question was 


now to be settled between the United States and 


Texas, instead of between Mexico and the Uni- 
ted States. The United States was now saying 
to Texas that she could not goto the Rio Grande, 
because that country had changed owhers. g 

Mr. Peilit interrupted here, desiring to know 
whether the agreement on the part of the United 
States to settle the boundary uf Texas, was in the 
nature of a trust, or of a cestui que trust? 

Mr. Schenck replied m the negative. There 
was no such thing as a trustee in (he case, nor a 
cestui que trust. Texas set up a claim to the Rio 
Grande, which was false and unfounded ; but the 
United States chose to go to war to assert it. 
This trust question was all a new idea He 
would now retort upon the gentleman trom ha- 
diana, with a question in his turn. Did-the gen- 
Ueman believe that Santa Fe was ever within the 
limits of Texas? . 

Mr. Pettit replied that Santa Fe was within the 
limita prescribed by the Cunstitution of Texas. 

Mr. Schenck said, that wae not the question. 
We all knew how Texas marked out ber. boun- 
daries. We all knew, thal up to the time of the 
war, she never had any possession beyond the 
Nueces, except at and around Corpus Curisti. 

Mr. Duncan, of Kentucky, (interposing, and 
the floor being yielded,) said he had examined 
with care the question which the gentleman was 
considering, and be was ef the opmion that Santa 
Fe belonged as much to the State of Texas, as 
Cincinnati did to the State of Onio. 

Mr. Schenck continued. He had examined the 
question eurefully, toa, and he had heard opin- 
ions expressed upon it; bul the opmion of the 


genileman from Kentucky was the first opinion 


going as far as tbat, which he ever heard upon 
the question. n ö 
Mr. Woodward interrupted, and was unders‘ood 
tov ask whether it was not a clear principle of 
law, that a judge should not decide in his own 


‘case? and to state, that from the circumstances 


under which Texas submitted the settlement of 
her boundary to the United States, it could not 
be inferred that she should submit to the umpi- 
rage now, when the United-States was a party 
against her. 

Mr. Schenck replied, that there was no such 
thing proposed as that the United States was to 
be a judge in the case. The United States might 
be a party; but the Supreme Court was to be 
the judge. F 

He tuok occasion to state bis objection to the 
amendient, for he also had an ovjectiun to it. 
it was, that it might show, perhaps, by iinplica- 
tion, that Texas hud some sort of right tu the 
claim set up ‘by her for territory to the Rio 
Grande. 
sition which would seew, even, by implicattun, 
to admit that Texas had any such right. 

He then took a wide range of debate, and re- 
hearsed bis own course of opposition to anuexa- 
tion and the war from the beginning. He showed 
that he had exposed the injustice and absurdity 
of the claim of ‘Texas, and that the friends of 
the Administration bad been compelled to admit 
it; aud he argued its want of validity trom the 
history of the operations of General Kearny at 
Santa Fe, by the establishment of civil govern- 
ment there, the collection of revenue, and the 
trial and execution of ‘eleven of his adopted citi- 
zens ior treason against the United States. 

He contended, also, that dy the terms of the 
resolutions of annexation, it was not admitted 
that the boundary hne of Texas extended to the 
Rio Grande. Ihe language of these resolutions 
admitted her with ber “mghtful acd proper 
boundaries.” 

Mr. Kaufman interposed, and desired to ask if 
there was not in these resolutions à proyieion 


that Texas should govern as far north as 369 
30’. and was it not so laid down on the maps? 

Mr. Schenck admitted all; but the maps, he 
said, were made to order, and they had been 
denounced by Democratio members as a gross 
fraud. The provision of 360 3U was put in on 
the motion of a member from Illinois, Mr. 
Douglas,] now a Senator, and was employed 
only as a gull-trap to catch Northern Demo 
cratic votes. 

Mr. Kaufman inquired whether Texas was a 
party to thet guil-trap, or whether it impaired 
the legal force of the resolutions? and if nut, 
whether Texas should be made to suffer on ace 
count of it? ‘ 

Mr. Schenck did not consider Texas in dange 
of suffering any loss. Being in the Union, she 
would be treated with all kindness; but ene © 
could not pretend to claim any more territory 
than she fiad when she came in, 

He proceeded: then into a review of the pro- 
ceedings in connection wath the adaption of the 
annexation resolutions, the histury of * the gulle 
trap,” and of its success. He contended that an 
imaginary line, like that of 36° 307, could not 
settle a boundary. ; 

Mr. McClernand interposed, and (the floor be- 
ing yielded) said, that the original boundary of 
Texas, as a Spanish province, extended on the 
south and west from the mouth of the Rio 
Grande, up that stream to about 2710, certainly 
not above 300 north latitude, thence by the San 
Saba Mountains to the Red river. Since, and 
at uo time, had Texas, ac an igdependent State, 
extended her actual possessions north of the 
lower Rio Grande. Albuquerque, Sante Fe, 
Taos, and other villages to the north, had been 
from the first in the possessian of the Mexican 
authorities and people, and were wrested [rom 
them by conquest. . 

Tue gentlewan from Georgia [Mr. Toombs] 
insisted that the United States were bound vý - 
the claim of Texas. Nol so. They were bound 
vy tbe rights of Texas. Beyond the liae of bec 
rights the United States bad succeeded to the 
rights of Mexico. Siti it was a qiestion of ex- 
pediency, whether Congress would coucede tọ 
Texas her extended boundary. 

Mr. Schenck (resumiug) said that he should not 
undertake an explanation like that which the gets 
ileman from Iilinois [Mr. MCCLERNAND) nad 
given. He prefcired o Keep to the puirt from 
which gentlemen could uot escape. He then 
went back to the language of the annexation re- 
solutions, reading and showing that they restricts 
ed the new State annexed to territory “properly 
inciuded in, and rightlully belonging to” that 
Siate ; and thal, among the qualifications under 
which Texas cawe into the Uniun, it was specie 
fied that ane was lo come in, subject to the setl- 
tlement by this Goverument of all questions of 
boundaries arising **dDelween Texas aud otber 
Governments.” ö 

He insisted that the country of New Mexico 
never did belong to Texas, and he was unwiiliug 
to do anything that would seem lo recogoize Quy 
litle lo it on her part. 

He repeated and elaborated the proposition 
wilu which he commenced, aud showed that th 
country which originally belonged lo Mexico, be 
longed now to the United States, and that the 
must ready and righteous setilement of this boun- 
vary question which could be had, was that pro- 
posed lu the amendment. Was it possible that 
ine United States established civil government 
and collected impost duties at Sania Fe, as a 


He was unwilling to vote for a propo- mere trustee? Was it possible that ine authority 


ol General Kearny at Sauta Fe was under the 
authorities of Texas, an imperium in imperio ? 

He objecied to the awendmenut Only because, 
by implication, it screwed to aduit tuo tile of 
Texas io Santa Fe. II we legislate here lor the 
eslaulishment of terrilotial governments, we 
should establish them with all that the United 
Stales aould rightfully claim for them. 

The committee inen rose, aud the House ad- 
jourued. 


Wednesday, February 28, 1549. 

In Sexate.— Appropriation for light houses, &c. 
—The Committee vu Commerce reported the 
bill making appropriations for lighi-houses, light- 
boats, buoys, &c., und providing tur the establish- 
ment of the same; which was read threo limes 
acd passed. j ; 

Electro Magnetic Power.—Mr. Benton, from the 
Select Committee on the memorial of Professor 
Page, reported that the- Comu -. tee had examinet, 
and whuessed experiments in connection with 
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his invention for the application of electro-mag- 
ngtism, as a substitute for steam, in the propul- 
aion of cars, vessels, &c., anid are entirely salis- 
fied of its practicability, and recommend the 
appropriation of 820.000, to aid in testing fully 
the invention. QO:dered to be printed. 

On motion of Mr. Atherton, the resolution sel- 
ting spart Thursday for tbe consideration of pri- 
vate bills, was rescinded. - ` 


Upper California —The bill from the House to 

establish the territorial government of Upper 
Caliſornis, was read twice and referred to the 
Committee on Territortes. 
Bill io pay James Moorehead, for the con- 
struction, repairs, &c. of public improvements on 
the Ohio river, and for damages and losses sus- 
tained in consequence of the suspension of those 
works by the Government, was taken up and 
passed. 

Bill to pay to. the Union Bank of Florida, a 
balance due of money borrowed by the Govern- 
ment, was laid on the table. 


Civit and Diplomatic Bill.—On motion of Mr. 
Atherton, the consideration of the Civil and Di- 
plomatie Appropriation Bill was then resumed. 

The Bill und amendments in Committee of the 
Whole, having been last night reported to the 
Senate, the amendment providing fur the next in 
slalment of the Mexican indemnity was this 
morning rejected, being already provided for in 
a separate bill, passed by both Houses. 

The amendment authorizing the purchase of 
the papers of George Washington and James 
Munroe, for $20,000 each wes adopted, the first 
28 tv 26, and the secund 28 to 20. 

On the amendment of Mr. Walker, adopted in 
Committee of the Whole, extending the revenue 
Jaws, anu other laws of the U..ited States appli- 
cab.e, over Upper California, and providing there- 
ina tempor.cy government, Mr. Dix asked the 
yeas and nays, and proceeded to express his views 
in opposition to the amendment, as out of place 
in any wpprupriation bill, and in favor of a terri- 
torial bill, as providing the only proper govern. 
mentai this time. 

[Uhe address of Mr. Diz will be published at 
length in a future number of our paper.] : 


Evening Session.— Mr. Dickinson addressed the 
Senate lu lavor of the amendment, upon the 
geucral question of slavery, aud lu reply to the 
arguments ol his colleague. 

Mr. Johnson. of Georgia, followed on the same 
ride of the question, noticing the ubjeciions made 
to the amendment by the Senator (Mr. Dayton) 
from New Jersey—that the Coustitution of tne 
Unjteu States does not extend io territories, pro- 
pria vigore, and that it is not competent for Cun 
Bi ess tnus tu extend it by legislative enactmeni— 
declaring that be entertained not a shadow of a 
dvuv: that the Constitution of the United States, 
sv lar as its provisions were applicable, does ex- 
tend lo territories, aud that he did not believe the 

Supreme Cuurt ever had or ever would decide to 
ine contrary Mr. J. also expressed his disap- 
probation of the biil of Mr. Douglas, providing 
lor ihe admission of California uto tue Union us 
a Staic, withuul first undergoing territorial pupi- 
lage, as a departure from long-established usage, 
und as bot being Calculated to settie the question 
of slavery. Tse remainder of Me. Johuson’s 
speech was in reference to the Wilmot Proviso, 
abul‘tiopisin, aud the subject of slavery generally, 
asserting (bat it had existed in almost every age 
and country of the worid, and had its origin an 
Divine vecree—that Abrahau was a slave holder 
—that Sarah was sisu a slave-owner—that Isaac 
was a slavrholder, and that slavery was put d's- 
countenanced by lhe great Saviour of men. The 
new Testament, he suid, abounded in passages 
not only recogulsing the existeuce but the legulily 
ol slavery. = 
Mr. Niles followed in opposition to the amend- 

ment; who was replied tu lu some remarks Irom 
Me. Mason. 

Mr. Phelps then rose and said that he consider- 
ed the discussion as mal a-pro-pos to the business 
Of the Senate, regret.ing that auy discussion of 
tbe ques. ion of siavery had been raised in con- 
nection with the bill before the Senate, and, con- 
vinced that this irritating subject could not be 
eettied by the present Cuugress, thought the ap 
propriation bill should not de embarrassed by it. 
Wiihout expressing any opinion in relation to 
the amwendweul, Mr. Phelps said be would be 
Cupstraiued tO vote ugaiuel il, as a duly he owed 
to his constituents. II this matter is to be pre- 


sented, let at be presented in a separate and dis- 
tinct lorm. = k 


The questios was then taken on the amendment 
and decided in the affirmative-—ayes 25 nays 18. 


Yeas— Messrs. Atchison, Bell, Berrien, Calhoun, 
Davis, of Mississippi, Dickinson, Dodge, of lowa 
Downs, Fitzpatrick, Foote Hunter, Johnson, of Mary- 
land, Johnson. of Georgia, hing, Mangum Muson. 
Pearce, Rusk, Sturgeon, Turney, Underwood, Wal- 
ker, Westcott, and Yulee—25. 

Naxs—Messrs. Allen, Atherton, Baldwin, Benton, 
Breese, Corwin, Davis, of Massachusetts, Dayton, Diz, 
Felch. Greene, Hamlin, Miller, Niles, Phelps, Spru- 
ance, Uphum, and Wales—18. 

An amendment offered by Mr. Baldwin to ex- 
tend to the inhabitants of the territuries of New 
Mexico and California the benefits of the habeas 
corpus act and the right of trial by jury in crimi- 
nal prosecutions, and of judicial proreedings ac- 


laws and usages in force in said territories, and 
providing that no person, out of the army or navy 
of the United States, shall be tried by martial 
law, was rejected. 

An amendment by Mr. Dayton, for the pur- 
chase of Catlin’s Indian Gallery, was also reject- 
ed by a vote of yeas 15, nays 21. ae 

The bill was then ordered to be engrossed, and 
being engrussed, was read a third time and 
passed. i : 


Wednesday, February 28, 1849. 


House oy Representatives — Public Lands. 
—Several reports were made from the Com» 
mittee on Public Lands—one by Mr. Collamer, 
declaring that it is inexpedient for the United 
States to grant her public lands to States or cor- 
porations for purposes of internal improvement; 
which was laid over until next day. 


Rhode Island Resolulions.— Mr. Cranston pre- 
sented the reso.utions of the Legislature of R. 


and of the lash in the Navy of the United States, 
and to the extension of slavery to the territories ; 
also for the abolishment of the slave trade in the 
District. : co 

` Which were laid on the table and ordered to 
be printed. 


President and Vice President Elect.—Mr. Bar- 
row, irom the Communttee aj pointed to wait on 
the President and Vice President elect, and to 
communicate to them official information of their 
election, made report that they had performed 
this duty. Which wus laid on the table. 


Debates of Congress.—A resolution from the 
Joint Committee vn the Library authorizing the 
Secretary of the Senate and the Clerk of the 
House to subscribe for a thousand copies of the 
Debates and Proceedings of Cungress was read 
three times and passed. 

Patent Office Report.—The resolution of the 
Committee on Priuting that 5000 copies of the 
last Annual Report of the Commissivuer of Pa- 
tents, with the list of patenis and claims annexed, 
and 20, 000 copies without the lists, be printed 
for the use of me.ubers, Was amended so as to 
read ‘‘forty” in piace of “ twenty,” aod thus 
amended was adopted. > 

Sunday Mails.—Mr. Goggin, from the Post Of- 
fice Committee, reported a resolution, declaring 
it to be inexpedient to legislate against the trans- 
portation of the mails aud the delivery of letters 
on the first day of the week, as prayed for in a 
number of memorials presented at ihe present 
sessio. i x 

Also, a resolution calling on the Postmaster 
General to communicate to the Senate the amount 
paid for foreign mail transportation, the rates, 
und amount of postage received. 

Alsd. a. rezolution, requesting the Postmaster 
Geueral to siate the reasons lor reducing the 
compensation of letlec carriers in the several 
Cities Of the United States. Which were seve- 
rally adopted. te 

Mr. Lincoln reported, without amendment, 
Senate bili to detine the period of disability 
which may be incurred by bidders for mail con- 
tracu iy certain cases, aud it was passed. 

Me. J K. Ingersoll reported a bill to amend 
the act lor the admission of lowa and Florida 
into the Union, with the Senate amendments, 
which was concurred in, aud so the biil stauds 
passed. 

Also, bill concerning the selection of jurors in 
the Circuit Couris of the United States; passed. 

Bill to authorize the holding, by the Judge of 
the Filth Circuit of the United States, of x Court 
in District of Kentucky, was passed. 

Mr. Botis, irom the Military Committee, re- 
ported a vili to Classily the Clerks, in the Miltary 
Department of the Governinent, and to regulate 


* 


cording jo the course of common law, and the. 


Island, in opposition to the use of ardent spirits” 


their salaries ; which was twice read and commit- 
ted. 

Mr. Botts, from the same committee, reported 
bill from the Senate, with an amendment, as fol- 
lows: A bill io increase the Medical Department 
of the Army and to provide for an additional 
number of Chaplains ; which was passed. 

Mr. Schenck, from the naval. committee, to 
whom the bill had been referred, :eported back 
to the House Senate bill for the relief of the cap- 
tors of the frigate Philadelphia, which was order- 
ed to be committed. 

Tariff Report. Mr. Hudson, from the Commit- 
tee of Ways and Means, to whom several peti- 
tions has been referred on tho subject of protec- 
tion tothe manufacturing aud mining interests 
of Pennsylvaria,and who were instructed by resa- 
lution “ to inquire into the expediency of report- 
ing a tariff bili based upon the principles of the 
tariff of 1842, made a report iu writing (see page 
183 ) 

Mr. Nicoll submitted the views of the minori- 
ty on the same subject. ap 

The reports were ordered to be laid on the tae 
ble and printed. 

Duties in Mexico—Mr. Duncan, of Kentucky, 
from the select commiltee to whom had deen re- 
ferred the message of the President, justilying 
the collection of duties in Mexico, and the dis- 
bursement of the same therein, during the war 
with tbat Republic, presented the report of the 
majorily of that committee, in opposition to the 
views of the President. : 

Me. Stanton presented a minority report, sus- 
taining the positions of the President. 

Messrs. Venable and AicClernand also presented 
a minority repost, differing irom the preceding, 
bul sustaining the President. 

The reports were severally ordered to be com- 
mitted to the Committee of the Whole and print- 


Pay Depariment of the Army.—Senate bill rela- 
ting to the Pay Department of the Army, was 
read three times and passed. 

Terrilorily of Minesota.—The bill establishing 
the territorial government of Minesota cume up 
in order, and (he question being on its final pas- 
sage, il was agreeu to. 

Franking Privilege.— The bill to abolish the 
Frauking Privilege, was, on motion of Mr. Van 
Dyke, laid ou the table by a vote of yeas 103 — 
nays 68. 

Boundary Line.—Senate bill to carry into effect 
the provisious of the Sth article of the treaty 
with Mexico, in reference to the establishment 
of the boundary line between the two republics, 
was token up, and Mr. Truman Smith, by direcuou 
af the Committee on Foreign Adairs, submitted 
a substitute, directing the appointment of the of- 
ficers from the corps uf ‘Topographical Engineers. 

And, pending the question on the adoption of 
the substitute, Mr. McClernand moved to amend 
the bill by adding three sections thereto, provi- 
ding that n shall be Jawlul for the President to 
employ other ufficers of the corps of Tupographi- 
cal Engineers to aid in the survey and marking of 
the boundary line, aud allow euch sum as way 
be necessary lo cover their extra expenses, aud 
also to employ parues on dilferent parts of the 
boundary ul (he same time lo expedite lhe surrey 
thereot. 

Tue amendment of Mr. McClernand was agreed 


Mr. Schenck then moved a further amendment 
providing that vo part of the mupey appropriated 
by this act, or by auy previous act oi Cungress 
should be used to pay the salary of any Commis- 
sioner of surveyor, or other officer or person to 
adjust the bouudary line between the United 
States and Mexico, when the appointment of 
such comuissioner, surveyor, or olber officer ur 
person wis made without authority of law. 

Mr. Schenck proceeded to state tbe character 
and effect of his amendment, it being notorious 
that the President of the United States bad as- 
sumed to his ell, without any autbority ol law, 
the power to appuint and send vut a Comãmmiss iou- 
er and Surveyor, and (ii report de true) to Gz tne 
amount of salary this officer should receive. 

The discussion was continued by Mr. Suith of 
Connecticut, Mr. Haralson, Mr. dshman, aud Me. 
Woodward, und the question being taken du the 
amendment ol Mr. Schenck, il wae agreed to— 
ayes S3, uays 45. 

‘The question then recurred on the substitute of 
the Comittee on Foreigu Affairs lor aue oi sgined 
bill, aud being taken, Was decided athrusmarcave- 


v. 
‘The bill was then ordered to a third reading, 
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8 having been read the third time, it was pass- 
ed. 
And then the House adjourned. 


Thursday March 1, 1849. 

Iw Sewate.—Slavery Resolutions —Mr. Badger, 
of North Carolina, presented a series of resolu- 
tions, passed by the Legislature of his State con- 
cerning the slavery question sod the rights of the 
South in connection with thet subject. 

Mr. Greene, of Rhode Island, submitted a series 
of resolutions adopted by the Legislature of his 
State, on the subject of slavery and with partie. 
uler reference to its extension to the new terri- 
tories. 

Flogging in the Navy.—Mr. Greene also present- 
ed a series of resolutions, passed by the Rhode Is- 
ae Legislature, against the practice of Hugging in 
the navy, and in favor of a discontinuance of the 
spirit ration. He accompanied the presentation 
of the resolutions with a few remarks. He was 
di<posed to pay all due respect to the sentiments 
of his constituents, but his personal views were 
against the abolition of the practice in question. 

The resolutions were read and ordered to be 
printed. 

New Senafor.—Mr. Westcott, presented the cre- 
dentials of Jackson Murton, elected his successor 
ja the Senate for the term of six years from the 
4th of March oext. 

American Archives.—The resolution from the 
House io favor of distributing copies of certain of 
the American archives among the various Jiterary 
institutions of the United States, was considered, 
and, after some amendments, passed. 

Mr. Davis, of Mississippi, from the Committee 
on Military Adfairs, to whom was referred the bill, 
from the House, to continue in ſoree the acts for 
the payment of horses and other property lost in 
the militdry sere ice of the Untied States, reported 
the same, with an amendment or substitute tor the 
Original bill, inserting a general bill providing 
for the payment of all horses, mules, oxen, carts, 
Wagons, boats, &c., that may have been lost in 
the military service of the United States, with. 
out fault or negligence on the part ol their own- 
ers. 5 

And, the same having been further amended su 
as lo include horses and their equipage condemn. 
ed as unfit for service, in consequence of the fail- 
ure of Government to supply forage, the bill was 
passed gs amended. : ee 

New Hampshire claĩms.— The Senate took up 
the bill ior Ure settlement of the claims of the 
Btule of New Hampshire against the United 
States, and, aficr consideration, passed the same. 

Central Highway.—Mr. Benton, from the Com- 
mitiee on Mitttary Affairs, reported the bill for 
the construction of a great central national road 
from Si. Louis to the Pacific, without amend- 
ment. i 

Seventh Census.—The bill making provision for 
ara the seventh census, was tuen taken up, 
when ` 

Mr. Davis, of Massachusetts, submitted a sub- 
ati.ute, leaving it with the Secretary of State, in 
connection with the Postmaster Genersl and 
Secretary of the Hume Department, to frame a 
suitable bil! upon the subject. 

Mr. Calhoun rose and made n few remarks in 
oppos iuon to both propositions, He was opposed 
lo ibe practice of framing an extensive schedule 
of statistics in connection with the census. He 
was also opposed te the publication of those huge 
volumes of statistics which bad issued from the 
Patent Office annually for several years. He 


— briefly stated bis reasons for these views, and 


eonctuded by moving that the whole subject lie 
en the table. 

Mr C's. motion was lost, and the discussion 
was continued by. Messrs. Westcott, Davis, Badger, 
Butler, Bright, Hunter and Cameron. 

Mr. Brigat of ludiana, renewed the motion. to 
lay the bu and the substitute on the table, which 
was agreed to. 

Retisement of the Vice President.—The presiding 
officer ol the Senate, the Hun. George M. Dallas, 
announced bis intention to withdraw finally from 
the dulies of the chair, to morrow, at one v’olock. 

Navy Pension bill.— The Senate then proceeded 
to the consideration of the biltmaking an appro- 
priation for naval pensions, and, alter afew ex- 
planutory remarks, passed the same. 

‘The Senate Louk a recess until 6 o’clock. 

Evenmo Szesion.—Fortification bill.—On re- 
assembling, the Senate luuk up the lortification 

bili, which was passed with amendments. 

Army Appropriation bill.— l'his bill was bext 


considered. Mr. Baldwin submitted an amend- 


‘habeas corpus cannot be suspended. 


ment, extending the benefit of the right of habeas 
corpus to the inhabilants of California and New 
Mexico, and also providing thst no citizens of 
those territories, except members of the army, 
shall be tried by martial law. 

Mr. Yulee, raised a point of order, tbat the 
amendment was irrevalent. 

The Chair decided the amendment in order. 

Mr. Baldwin spoke briefly in support of the 
amendment. 

Mr. Foote, of Mississippi, madea charecteristic 
speech against it. He pronounced it to be an 
abolition movement—a latent, mischievous at- 
tempt to enable black slaves who msy be taken 
there, to e aim their liberty under a writ of habeas 
corpus, and indulged in remarks of a persona! na- 
ture towards the Senator- from Connecticut (Mr. 
Baldwin.) e 

Mr. Mangum, of North Carolina, rose and re- 
minded the gentleman from Mississippi that his 
remerks were too personal. 

Mr. Foote briefly responded: Well, sir, I con- 
fess it is a little difficult to be perfectly parlia- 
mentary under such peculiar provocations. I have 
designed to use plain and strong language. The 
season of patience aud submission, and strict 
courtesy, with me at least, has sometime since 
terminated ; and if honorable gentlemen expect 
from me the language of civility, kindness, and 
complaissnce, they must cease their ntischievous 
intermeddling with matters which do not at ali 
concern them, over which they have no constitu- 
tional authority, and by interference with which 
they cannot but be mischievous to an extent 
which all good men would deplore. If honor- 
able senators wish to be treated with respect by 
me, they must cease to bear the torch of the in- 
ceudiary into this hall of consultation. If they 
wish to be trested as gentlemen, they must de- 
mean Jhemselves in such manner as not to violate 
the principles which have regulated the conduct 
of gentlemen in wil ages and nations since the 
first dawn of civilizatiom-and refinement. 1 hope, 
Mr. President, that without much turteer debate, 
we muy come toa vole upon the a nendmeut ol 
the senator from Connecticut, and, as far as we 
can, put ao end to this troublesome question ſor- 
ever. 

Mr. Baldwin. — My own self-respect will pre- 
vent me Irom replying to the senator from Mis 
sissippi. But 1 ask the indulgence of the Scnute 
while I read for their information from the act 
organizing the Territory of Lou:siana the clause 
securing to the inhabitants the writ of Aabeas cor- 
pus and the right of trial by jury: 

« In all criminal prosecutions which are capital, 
the trial shail be by a jury of twelve good and law- 
ful meu of the vicinage ; and in, all cases, criminal 
and civil, the trial shall be by jury, it either əf the 
parties require it. ‘Ihe inhabiwots of the said Terri- 
tory shall be entitled to the benefits of the writ of 
habeas corpus,” Suc. 

This was deemed necessary in the case of 
Louisiana, (a slave Territory,) where the writ of 
habeas corpus was extended lo the inhabitants“ 
in the same words that I have adopted in the 
amendment proposed. The territery of Louisiana 
wee organized in 1804. Again, in the year 1812, 
when the ‘Territory of Missouri—also a slave 
Territory -was formed, it was deemed proper to 
enact “ that the people of said Territory shall al- 
ways be entitled toa proportionate representa- 
tion in the General Assembly ; to judicial pro- 
ceedings according to the common law and the 
laws and usages in forcé ia the said Territory ; to 
the benefit oi the writ of habeas corpus.” 

After some further remarks by Mc. Baldwin, 
Mr. Westcott, and Mr. Foote, l 

Mr. Butler asked for the reading of the amend- 
ment; and, after hearing it, said: I should be 
very sorry that the right io the writ of habeas cor- 
pus and to trial by Jury should not be extended 
to California, or to any of the citizens of the 
United States wherever they might be within our 
borders. The remark bas been attributed to me 
II do not know how (truly—that 1 bad said that 
it was unnecessary to extend (be right of habeas 
corpus and trial by jury, inasmuch as they are 
already extended with the Constitution ot the 
United States, if it could be constitutional to 
pass the amendment to the other. Sir, I main- 
taim that proposition to its fullest extent. The 
Constitution, Mr. President, certainly does pre- 
suppose, that where the laws of the United States 
and the Constitution ere established, the writ of 
lt presup- 
poses, therefore, the right to the writ of habeas 

existing under ine Constitution and lass 
of ine United States. It cértainly does presume 


that such a right shall not be suspended, where 
its right has been recognised by law. Now, sir, 
if we have, by an amendment to a bill which we 
have sent to the other House, extended, eo nomine, 
the Constitution of the United States to Caliſor- 
nia and New Mexico, the Constitution of the 
United States will carry with it as many of its 
provisions as will possibly apply (o that territory 
—as many as are possible, I say, dnd not practi- 
cable. Can there he any harm in extending the 
provisions of the Constitution as far as po-sible? 
You might do harm by restricting it, or making 
a distinction between its several portions. If, 
then, you extend the laws of the United States 


to California, and if a cilizen is seized unla - 


fully, it would be an anomaly, and repugnant to 
the ‘principles of common law, to deny him the 
writ of habeas corpus. It is presupposed in this 
very instrument that he cannot be arbitrarily de- 
tained and denied this right. 


If, then, the Constitution goes there at all—and 


{ maintain that it does go there without legisla- 
uon! hold it to be unnecessary to pass this jaw. 
I should have ao objection to the amend sent of 
the honorable senator from Connecticut, (Me. 


Baldwin,) bowever—as I say the Constitution 


ought to go there, and curry with it these rights 
—although Í should think it an get oſ superero- 
gation, unless, sir, tt was intended to apply to 
slaves. Nubody can maintain that the writ of 
habeas corpus is demandable by a slave. Who 
has a right to demand a writ of habeas corpus? 
No one, sir, who is not entitled to his freedum. 
Why, sir, can it be that one who sustains the re- 
lation of a slave can demand the right to the ka- 


beas corpus? Sir, such a demand would be te.“ 


bellion, under the forins of law. Wrat should 
yoo think, sir, if any one of these fanatical ultra- 
iste should go from Connecticut, or any other 
place io South Carolina, if you choose, lor 11 is 
the custom, in speaking of the most odious slave 
States, to refer to Louisiana, or Mississippi, or 
South Carolina~and should demand the writ of 
habeas corpus fur the slaves? No ove can have it 
with the knowledge upon the part of the judge 
that he is a siave, lor no slave has a right to it; 
no one has a right to the writ of habeas corpus who 
is not detained arbilrarily, aud who bas not a right. 
to regain his freedom. - 

Mr. Baldwin, Will the Senator allow me to 
state a fact which I-stated before he came in? 
The Jangusge of this amendment is taken from 
the act of Congress forming a te ri iiorial govera- 
ment for the State of Missouri. Ii gives the 
right to the writ of kabeas corpus lo the inhabi- 
tants.” 

Mr. Butler. I have great respect for the gen- 
tileman as a lawyer. I have great respect for 
his precedents. 1 understood, sir—and | was 
not in when he made bis rewarks—that the ob- 
ject might be to give that right to any that might 
be detained as slaves in Catsfarnia. II that wus 
his intention let him avow it. I think it an act 
of supererogatory legislation, if it be anything 
else than this. 1 have myself been a magisirate, 
and have tried cases under the writ of Aabéas 
corpus. | ha ve tried such cases where the ciaim- 
ant was held to be a slave, aud have set meny a 
colored man free that had been kidnapped. 1 
would not deny the right to a man on account of 
his color; nor would 1 sey thatthe right ought 
not to extend to any iwhavilant of Calilernia to 
be set free when unlawlully detained. 

But why introduce this measure upon this oce 
casion, when it was rejected last night? if we 
are right in maintaining that the Constitution, eo 
nomine, is extended to Calilornta, this very vital 
provision, the writ of habeas corpus, is carried 
with it We have already sent to the other 
House a bill which contains a provision to ex- 
tend the Constitution over that territory. Re- 
epect, at least, for the decision of that budy 
should induce us to pause until we hear the re- 
sult. Who can see the necessity of this kind of 
philanthropic solicitude upon the subject. lt 
does seem to me that there 18 8 pertinacity about 
it growing out of a pa pane that is not avowed. 
l say, for one, that 1 should de very sorry twat 
the writ of habeas corpus and trial by jury shouid 
not be given io all of our citizens. l believe 
that they are already entitled to it. If this 
amendment is merely to coufirm and strengthen 
that right, I do not kuow that I should object to 
it. dt seems to me, however, rather uuneces- 
sary. - 

Mr. Baldwin further stated that In the forma- 
tion of the government of Louisen similar laa» 
guage was used to tbat io bis amendueut, aud 
asked Mr. Butler, if, as & lawyer, he would say 
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that the extension of the Constitution to the 
territories would carry wilh it the right of habeas 
corpus ? 

To which Mr. Butler replied: he did; and 
other lawyers would sustain him in it. 

Mr. Rusk then moved to amend the amend- 


ment by adding: Provided, that nothing herein 


contained shall be so construed as to interfere, 
in any respect, with the rights of property in any 
State, or of individuals. 

Mr. Berrien opposed the amendment on the 
ground that it would be, in his opinion, an act of 
supererogation, efter having sent to the other 
House a bill containing the outlines of a govern- 
ment for those territories, and this after a very 
protracted debate, to pass in another bill, wath 
which it has no connection, a further provision 
for the government. The effect of such a course 
will be to show the want of sufficient intelli- 
gence, of sufficiently advised counsel in the Se- 
nate of the United States, and to weaken the 
furce of the amendment (Mr. Walker's) sent to 
the House of Representatives, attached te the 
Civil and Diplomatic Appropriation Bull. 

Mr. Hale then said that if he remembered 
aright, those gentlemen that represent that inte- 
rest, so terribly afraid of agitation, were found, 
with but few exceptions at the last lerm advo. 
cating a bill, the principal feature of which was 
that all action upon this subject should be lelt, 
to the Judiciary,—and (he mode ot presenting 
the cose was by this very act of Aabeas corpus. 

Altera few more remarks by Messrs. Hale, 
Johnson, of Maryland, ond Berrien, the question 
was taken on (be amendment to the amendment, 
aod it was agreed to. ; 

The question then recurred on the amendment 
to the amendment, and it was decided in the ne- 
gative—asyes 17, naya 27, as follows: 

Vaas—wfessre. Alien, Baldwin, Cameron, Clarke. 
Corutn. Davis, of Mauss., Duyion Diz, Greene, 
Haule, Hamlin, Miler, Niles, Spruance, Wales, Wal- 
ker, and Websier—17. . 

Nays— Messrs. Atchison, Atherton, Benton, Ber 
rien. Borland, Breese, Bright, Butler, Dickinson, 
Downs, Fizgeraid, Foste, Hannegan, Houston, Hun- 
ter. Johnson, of Muryland, Johnson, of Louisiana, 
Jun of Georgia. Jones, King Mangum, Met- 
caife. Kusk, Sebustian, Lurney, Underwood, and 
Y ulee— 27. 

Mr. Hamlin then moved to amend the bill fur- 
ther by a provision authorizing the discharge of 
such of the corps of sappers aud miuers aa way 
desire it; which was agreed to. 

The bul was then passed. 

Indian Sppropriations.—The amendments of 
the House ui Representatives to the ninth and 
tenth amendments of the Senate to this bill were 
taken up and nonecoucurred in, and a Committee 
of Conierence was appointed to meet the house 
commitiee asked on this subject. 

Minesota Territorial Bill.— Che question of con- 
currence in the amendwent of (he House: post- 
pening the operation of this bill until the 10ih of 
Alarch, was laken vpr and the Seuate refused io 
concur by u vote ol 30 to 18. 


House or REPALIENTATIVEs.— Civil and Di- 
plomane Bill.—the ameudwenis vi Seuate lo 
uns dbiil were relerred to the Committe on Ways 
and Mrans. 

Census of 1850.— Mr. Palfrey obtained the 
undulmuus consent of the Huuas to introduce a 
bill for making arrangements for taking the se- 
venth census. [The bill proposes to establish a 
ecpsus board, to be composed of some of the 
bighest uthces of the Guverument, which should, 
dung ibe recess, have prepared a zei lea of 
echevules, under their direction. } 

The bill was introduced, read a third time, 
and passed. 

Wisconsin Resolutions.— Mr. Darling presented 
the resolutious of the Legislature of Wisconsin, 
on the subject of slavery aud the slave trade (see 
page 191); which were laid on the table and or- 
ur ed to be printed. 

VDulies in Mexico. — The House refused to re- 
consider the vote of yeslerday on the bill provi- 
dwg tur the setilement of the accounts uf the 
olli c rs who collected duties in Mexico. 

Mr. Vinton addressed the House in favor of 
the recuusiveration, repeating ibe arguments ad- 
vanced by bim on a lormer uccasion lu relerence 
to the powers of ihe President, uuder the cir- 
cunistances of this case, ‘Ihe object of tue re- 
cousideration is to incorporate in this bill a 
Gesiuration thet ils passage should not be under- 
alvud as an admission on the part uot the House 
of the authoruy of the Presideut to lay these du- 
Ues, Tuis done, he would yield a willing sup- 


port to the passage of the bill, as the officers 
who collected these duties were bound to obey 
the orders of the Executive. ` 

Mr. Meade replied, and admitted that Congress 
should pass a law to regulate the duties and 
powers of the Executive when engaged in a war 
with a foreign power; butin the absence of such 
a law, denied that the Fresident had exceeded 
his powers in this instance. 

Mr. Toombs conenrred generally in the remarks 
of Mr. Vinton, and demanded the previous ques- 
tion on the motion to reconsider; and the yeas 
and nays being ordered and taken, the motion was 
decided in the negalive—yeas 86, nays 88. 

The bill was then-passed by a vote of 105 to 
67 


Indian Appropriation Bill.—The amendments of 
the Senate to this bill were token up in Commit- 
tee of the Whole, and the amendment generally 
were concurred in. 

And the amendment in relation to the Chero- 
kees being under consideration, Mr. Vinton, froo» 
the Committee of Ways and Means, offered a 


| substitute therefor, providing for a final settle- 


ment of claims, and also in case of emergency 
authorising an issue of Treasury Notes to meet 
this sppropriation and (nat under the )2th article 
of the treaty with Mexico,—and proceeded to 
explain the merits of the Same. 

Mr. Atkinson, of Virginia, then took the floor, 
on the subject of the state of the Union gene- 
rolly, and the question of slavery in the territo- 
ries particu-arly, and its effect upon the general 
welfare. F 

An amendment to the amendment of Me. Fin- 
ton,—to include all claims whatsoever of the 
Cherokeg nation under the lith article of the 
treaty—was offered and adopted. 

Mr. Johnson, of Arkansas, then proposed an 
amendment providing for the payment of all con- 
tracts made by the delegations for council es in 
prosecuting theic claims against the United States, 
—which was rejected, l 

Mr. Whige proposed to strike out all that rela- 
ted to an issue of Treasury Notes and insert au 


thority to burrow 95, 000, O00, for which stock may. 


be issued, as under tue act of July 21, 1841; 
which was also rejected. 

Mr. Thompson, of Pennsylvania, proposed to 
amend by inscrting a provision that all claims for 
clothing, subsistence, and advances, against the 
old Cherokee setters, should be allowed and paid 
out of the sum due under the Treaty; which 
waa also rejected. 

An amendment to strike oul fve millions and in- 
sert seven willions wags alsu rejected. 

The question tben recurred on the amendment 
of Mr. Vinton; when Mr. Thompson called ior a 
division af the question, and moved to strike oul 
that part which gave authority to issue Treasury 


Notes. The motion to strike out was disagreed: 


to—ayes 50, noes 60. 

The amendment was thea agreed to—ayes 73, 
noes 40, and the amendment was reported to the 
House. a 

Aller the announcement that the Senate had 
suspended the 16th Joint kule, so far as to allow 
the transmission of bills between the two Houses 
which have been passed this day, and the concur- 
reuce therein by tbe House, there was a recess. 


LIST OF ACTS 
Passed at the Second Session of the Thirtieth Con- 


gress. 
PRIVATE. 

An act for the relief of Joshua Barney, U. S. 
ageot. 

An act for the relief of B. O. Payne, of Albany, 
New York. 

An act for the relief of the citizens of Cedar 
Biull, in the State of Alabama, and for other 
purposes, 

An act for the relief of Joel Thacker. 

An act for the relief of Mary G. Leverett. 

Ao act for the relief of James Morehead. 
l An act for the relief of Major Charles Larra- 

ee. 
An act for the relief of Capt. Alexander Me- 
Ewen. 

An act fer the relief of David Thomas, of Phi- 
ladelphia. 

An act for the relief of John P. Skinner and 
the legal representatives of Isaac Green. 

An act for the relief of Dr. Adolphus Wislize- 
nus. 

An act for the relief of Wm. Gott. 
Au act for the relief of Edward Quinn. 
An act for the relief of George Newton. 


son. 


An act for the relief of Robert Ramsey. 

An act for the relief of Elizabeth S. Cobbs. 

An act for the relief of Daniel Robinson. 

An act for the relief of Jesse Washington Jack- 
An act for the relief of Mrs. Anne W. Angus. 
An act for the relief of Elizabeth Mays. 

An act for the relief of Nancy Tompkins. 

An net fer the relief of James Giyon and 
others. 

An act for the relief of James H. Conley. 

Ao act for the relief of Jesse Young. 

An act for the relief of Stephen Champlia. 

An act for the relief of William De Buys, late 
postmaster at New Orleans. 

An act for the relief of William Fuller and 
Orlando Salimarsh. 

An act for the relief of Esther Russell. 

Ao act for the relief of Reuben Perry and 
Thos. P. Ligon. es 

An act for the relief of the owners of the Spa- 
nish brig Restaurador. 

An act for the relief of Anthony Bessee. 

An act for the relief of G. F. de la Roche and 
William P. S. Sanger. 

An act for the relief of Zilpha White. 

An act for the relief of Hugh Riddle. 

Ao act for the relief of Thomas Badger. 

An act for the relief of Archibald Bell and L. 
S. Finch. 

An act for the relief of Noah A. Phelps. 

An act for the relief of Cha: les Waldron. | 

An act for the rehet of Col. Robert Wallace 
aid-de-camp to Gen. William Hull. 

Au act amendatory of the act entitled “An act 
amendatory of the act entitled ‘An act to incor- 
porate the Provident Association of Cierks in the 
Civil Departments of the Government ol the 
United Siates, in the District of Columbia,’ ” ap- 
proved March 3, 1825. 7 

An act for the reheſ of James B. Davenport. 

Au act for the relief of Elisha Thomasoa. 

Ao act fur the relief of James P. Sexton and 
Joshua Holden. i l 

An aci io confirm Elisabeth Burriss, her heirs 
of assigns, in their title to a tract of land. 

An act for the rehef of Simon Rodriguez. 

Aa act for the relief of Marcus Fultou John» 
son. 

An acl supplemental to the act approved the 
Gin day of July, 1845, entitled “ An act cvotirm- 
jug certain laud claims in Louisiana.” 

An act for the relief of Joseph Bryan. 

An act for the relief of the heirs of William 

Evans. a 
An act for the relief of Wm. Fuller and Chas. 

Savage. ae 
Au act for the relief of John Percival, captaia 

in the navy of the United States. ~ 

An act granting a pension tu John Morrison. 

An act tor the relief of John Hobart. 

Aa act tor the relief of Wm. Hardinge 

Au act tor the relief of Sarah D. Caldwell, 
wife of James H. Brigham. 

An act ior the relief of John B. Smith, and Si- 
meon Darden. . 

An act fur the relief of A. C. Bryan and oth 

An act for the relief of Captain Dan Drake 
Henrie. 

An act for the relief of Eliza A. Mullon. 

An act to extend certain privileges to the towa 
of Whitehall, in the State ol New York. 

Ao act for ihe rejiet of Philip J. Fontane. 

An act for the relief of Levi H. Carson, aud fur 


otber purposes. 


An oct lor the relief of E. B. Cogswell. 

Au act lor the relief of James Y. Smith. 

An act granting a hall section of land for the 
use of schools within fractional townships nine- 
teen south of range eighteen west, county of 
Lowndes, State of Mississippi. | 

An act for the rehel of 'l'uomas T. Gamage. 

An act for the relief of Saley Darby, of Ran- 
doiph county, and State of Georgia. s 

An act for the relief ot Cuarles Wilson. 

An act for the relief of Suiomon Davis. 

An act for the relief of Peter M. Grant. 

An act lor the relief of Sizur B. Canfield. 

An act lor the reliel of the legal representa 
tives of Captain George R. Shoemaker. 

An act tur the relies of Charles Beaus. 

An aci for the reel of James Norris, and for 
other purposes. 

An act lor the relief of Charles McLane, of 
Missouri. 

An act for the relief of James Fugate. 
An act for the relief of John J. Young, a com- 
mauder in the Navy of the United States. 
An act for the relief of John Cainphbell. 


An act for the relief of Wm. H. Wilson. 

An act for the relief of Andrew Flanegan. 

An act for the relief of Wm. P. Yonge. 

An act for the relief of Lowry Williams, 

An act for the relief of Mary Buck. 

An act for the relief of Amelia Couvillier, of 

Louisiana. 

An act for the relief of John W. Hockett. - 

An act for the relief of H. Carrington, execu- 
tor of Paulina Le Grand, deceased. 

An actor the relief of Peter Shaffer. 

An act for the relief of Polly Alcrich. 

An act for the relief of Eve Boggs. 

Ao act for the relief of James H. Noble. 

An act for the relief of Hervey Jones. 

Ab act for the relief of Satteriee Clark. 

An act for the relief of Daniel Wilson. 

An act to settle the title of certain tracts of 
Jand in the State of Arkansas. 

Ao act to incorporate the Oak Hill Cemetery 
in the District of Columbia. * 

An act for the relief of the President and Di- 
rectors of the Union Bank of Florida. 

An act for the relief of Sidney Flower, of 
Louisiana, and for other purposes. 

An act for the relief of John T. Ohl. 

An act for tbe relief of Maurice R. Simmons. 

An act for the relief of Catharine Clark. 

An act for the relief of Polly Dameron, widow 
of Charles Dameron, deceased. , 

An act to authorize the citizens of Ozark coun- 
ty, of Missouri, to enter Jess than a quarter sec- 
dion of land for tbe seat of justice in said county. 

An act for the celief of Samuel A. Grier. 

An act to authorize the Secretary of War t 
make reparation for the killing of aCaddo boy by 
volunteer troups in Texas. 

An act to authorize the issuing of a register or 
gprolment to the ship Angie Teft. 

An act in addition to the act entitled“ An act 
to incorporate the Washiogion, Alexandria, aod 
Georgetown sieam packet company. 

An act to provide for the final settlement of the 
accounts of Abraham Edwards, register of the 
land office at Kala azoo, Michigan. 

An act for therelief of Alexander Montgome- 

ry, captain and assistent quartermaster of the 
army. . ' 

Au act for the relief of Thomas W. Chinn and 
others. . 

An act for the relief of James F. Sothoron. 

An act for the relief of Peter Capella, adminis- 
trator of Andrew Capella, deceased, and jur the 
relief of Johu Caho, uud for the relief of Elijah 
Petty and Haunsh Petty hia wife, heirs of Jonn 
Beard en, deceased. 

An act for the relief James G. Carson. 

Ao act jor the relief of Henry D. Garrison. 

Au act for the relief of the owbers of the Schr. 
T iconic. 

Ao act for the relief of P. Chouteau, Jr., and 
company. 

An act to provide for the final settlement of the 


accounts of Tuomas C. Sneldon, late receiver of 


ublic moneys at Ralamszoo, Michigan. ; 

An act for the relief of Nehemian Brush. 

An act for the relief of Wm. L. Wigent. 

An act to allow subsistence to certain Arkansas 
end other volunteers who have been prisoners of 
war in Mexico. 

Ao act ior the felief of Wm. Plummer, execu- 
tor of Starkey Artnstead, deceased. l 

An act iur the reheſ of James M. Scantland. 

An act for the reliei James Hotchkiss. 

An act continuing the peusiva granted to Pat- 
rick Walker. 

An act for the relief of Thomas Talbot and 
others. 

An act to compensate John M. Moore. 

„An act for the relief of Mary Macrea, widow 
of Lieut. Col. Wm. Macrea, late of the U. States 
Army, deceased. l 

An act ior the relief of Jeanette C. Hunting- 
ton, widow and sole executrix of Wm. D. Chee v- 
er, deceased. 

Au act tor the relief of Timotby Cavan. 

An act for the relief of Creed. Taylor. 

An act for the relief of the forward officers of 
the late exploring expedition. ö 

As ect for the relief of Joseph F. Caldwell. 

An act for the rehef of Thomas Douglas, late 
United States Attorney for East Florida. 

An act to provide for the settlement of the 
claim of Henry Washington, Jate a deputy sur- 
veyor of the public lands in Florida. 

Ao act for the relief uf George Center. 

- An act for the relief of the heirs of Jean P. 
Perry, Josiah Bleakley, Nicholas Garrot, and Ro- 
Dest Morrison. 
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An act granting a pension to Bethiah Healy, 
widow of George Healy, deceased. 

An act to relinquish the reversionary interest 
of the United States in a certain Indian reserva- 
tion in the State of Alabama. 

Joint tesolution concerning the settlement of 
the accounts of Win. Speiden, purser in the navy 


of the United States. 


Joint resolution for the relief of J. Melville 
Gilles and otbers. 
Joint resolution authorizing a settlement of the 


accounts of Thomas M. Howe, late pension agent 


at Pittsburg, upon equitable principles. 
Joint resolution for the relief of John B. Newitt, 


of Adams county, Mississippi. 


Joint resolution for the relief of H. M. Barny. 
A resolution to authorize the Secretary of the 


Treasury to make an equitable setilement with 
the sureties of Robert I’. Lytle, late surveyor 
general of tha district of Ohio. 


A resolution respecting the claims of A. S. and 


A. W. Benson. 5 
F—ß—rr. ...... .—.. ..... 
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REPORT 


Of the Committee of Ways and Means in the House of 


ives on the subject of Manufactures, and 

‘Sthe expediency reporting a tariff bill based 

upon the principles of the tariff of 1842,” ub ui 

| ted to Congress on the 28th February, through Mr. 
Hudson : 


Nearly one hundred petitions and memorials, 
mostly from the State of Pennsylvania, bearing 
the signatures of about twenty five hundred citi- 
zens, have been referred to the Committee of 
Ways and Means. These petitions set forth 
*¢ that the manufacturing and mining interests of 
the State ere suffering great depression, and ir 
some instances are threatened with entire pros- 
tration, in consequence, a’ they believe, of the 
insufficient duties imposed upon articles of fo- 
reign manufacture.” They further represent 
“ that as a result of this state of affairs our far- 
mers have been deprived of valuable home mar- 
kets, that large numbers of our mechanics and 
laborers have been thrown out of employment, 
and that the drain of specie consequent upon 
heavy importations, has injuriously affected our 
whole mercantile community. These evils, they 
believe, must continue, and increase so Jong as 
our present tariff policy remains in force.” 

The House, also, by a resolution, has instruc- 
ted the Committee “to inquire into the expe- 
diency of reporting a tariff bl based upon the 
principles of (he tariff of 1842.“ While the Com- 
mittee sre of the opinion that, for want of time 
and proper information in relation to the nume- 
rous details of a bill, ıt is not expedieut at this 
time to attempt a revision of our revenue system, 
they are strongly impressed with the belief that 
the day is not far distant when the wants of the 
Government and the people will call for such a 
revision. And while the Commiitee are satis- 
fied that the present condition of the country 
does not require rates of duty as high, in mauy 
respects, as those of the tariff of 1842, and thal 
many of the details uf that bill should be changed, 
they believe that the principles on which that 
system was founded afe sound in themselves, and 
ought never to be abandoned. 

That Act, as we understand it, was a revenue 
measure adapted io the wants of the Guveromeut 
aud of the people; affording suitable protection 
to tbe toiling millions, while it supplied the de- 
mands of the treasury. The antsgonism which 
is supposed to exist between revenue aud pro- 
tecuon, your Committee entirely discard. We 
believe that the wants of the Government and 
the wanta of the people are periectly coincideni. 
We repudiate allogetuer that monarehial view 
ef the sunject which would set up the govern- 
ment as a separate independent body, baying no 
common sympathy with the people, aud an tute- 
rest distinct from them. Sucu nutivos belong to 
otter periods and tu other countries ; and should 
uot be cherished for a moment in this country in 
this enlighte: ed age. We believe that that sys- 
tem of protection is the beet, which gives a reve- 
nue sufficient for the wants of the Government, 
and that that is the wisest system of revenue, 
which will protect the labor and increase the 


resources of the country. The policy of every 


enlighisned financier is io raise bis u. eans in such 
a manner, as to beer as lightly upon the people 
as possible, If your tax exhausts their resources, 
nud so diminishes their ability to meet your dé- 
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mand in future, it proves conclusively that your 
system is defective and ought to be abandoned. 

As the wante of the government are annual, 
the wise financier will, above all things, seek to 
increase the ability of the people to meet this 
annual demand. Fo this end he will so adjust his 
financial system as to protect the labor, stimu- 
late the industry, and develope the resources of © 
the country. Knowing that a diversity of em- 
ployments will best promote that object, instead 
of striving to build up one great interest, or to 
increase the production of one great siaple, he 
will rather strive to tarn industry into every 
channel, so that all ages and sexes, in every 
clime aud situation, may find employment suited 
to their capacity and condition. As the annual 
product of the labor of the country will amoung 
to at least one-eighth of its wealth, any system 
which will increase the productiveness of labor, 
would ədd materially to the taxable property of 
the country. 

According to Professor Tucker, à good free 
trade authority, the products of the United States 
in 1840 amounted to $1.063,184.0U0. The natu»: 
tal increase of population and productivenaas 
wo.ld swell this amount at the present time to 
$1,310,000,000. If we sbould deduct from this aix 
per cent. as the interest of capital which goes 
into the product, which would be a very liberal 
allowance, it would reduce the annual weallh of 
labor 10 $1,231,000,000. Any financial system 
which should add six per cent. to the value 
and productiveness of labor, would increase the 
wealth of the nation $73,884,000 annually, being 
more than twice the a.wowol which any one 
would think of obtaining from Customs. Or if 
we adopt the estimate of Mr. Secreiary Walker, 
and set down (be production of labor at $3,000,- 
000, 000, and go through the same process, it 
would give us $169,000,000 as the annual in- 
crease of wealth: being more than five times 
the amount of revenue ever collected from cuj- 
toms in a single year. A judicious tariff, there · 
fore, would protect labor, stimulate industry, 
and so develope tbe resources of the country, as 
to increase the wealth of the people, while it 
should meet all the demands of the government. 

The Committee cannot agree with the honora- 
ble Secretary of the Treasury in bis annual re- 
port, that a protective tarifi is, of necessity, a 
a tax upon the labor of tbe country, aud that it 
lends to reduce the wages of jabur. Ou the con- 
trary, we are satisfied that a wise imposition of 
duties, by turning indu-Uy into new cuannels, 
will create a greater demand fur labor, and the 
rate of wages will rise with the dewaud; and 
that the capital thus accumulated will seck in» 
vestments in new enterprises, and thut the la» 
borer will reap bis full share of the advaniages. 
Equally unsound is bis position that true econuwy 
in ali cases requires us 10 buy in the cheapest 
market. The cheapest market lor purchase may 
be the poorest market for sale; and these may 
counleract each other. The terms of payment 
may also render the higher price the most ccuno- 
numical in many cases, The hardy pioneer ia 
the west would prefer to give filly per cent. wore 
jor an implement of busbandry, cr an article 
of clothing, iu he could pay in produce at his 
own cabin, than if he were required to pay in 
specie. ‘he homely adage of our country bar- 
mers and mechanics, that they must get (biugs 
in their own line,;“ contains more political eco- 
nomy than many of the speculeuons ol the bono- 
rable Secretary, The farmer or mecha- ie, by 
gelling things in bis own line, can turn many 
ètlicics io a goud account which wouid other 
wise be useless, and give a value to a portion 
of the time which would, under other circum- 
stances, be lost; and though (be article thus ub- 
tained may nominal'y cost him mute thao cash 
price al the mart of traue, yet to him ilis an 
economical arrangement, aud one which contri- 
butes to bis wealth. z 

abe same privciple applies to nations. The 
cheapest market is uot always the most advanta- 
geou» in the end. What we produce by ex:ra 
labor, or by converting wateriais which wouid 
be otherwise lust, into va.uable Commodities, is 
so much aduition to the wealth of the pation. 
This principie may be illustrated by many exume 
pies which uctually exist. Take the article of 
straw goods, uf which we impuried more than 
$1,191,UUU ihe last year. Aduit, if you plense, 
ihat we can purchase hau, bonne, aud dats, len 
per cent. cheaper at Legnors, or Fioreuce, or in 
any Iloreigu country, thau they can pe meulace 
tured in this; still 11 would 06 good economy io 
encourage this species of indusury\at home. his 
department of manufactures gives employment 
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to thousands of women and children, and so con” 
verts labor which would otherwise be lost into 
capital, and thus adds to the oare wealth, 
while it gives a comfortable support to a class of 
our population which might otherwise become 
paupers. Ready made clothing and hosiery, of 
which we imported last year $3,107,000, furnish 
another example in point. II a suit of clothes 
made in this country cost the wearer ten per cent. 
more than they could be procured for abraad, he 
himself may be remunerated by the employment 
given to the poor and.destitute in our own coun- 


try, which might save them from pauperism and | tion and tendency of trade, the laws by which the 


crime. Any policy which gives employment to 
the poor, not only contributes to their comfort, 
and saves the public from a pauper lax, but ac- 
tually increases the wealth of ihe country. It 
8a narrow snd mistaken policy which would 
procure everything from abroad, because its first 
cosl might be a fraction less than it could be ob- 
tained ior at home. If the farmer upon the rug- 
ged soil of New England should retuse to plant 
aud sow. because grain could be produced cheaper 
on the fruitiut prairies of the West, he would 
soon find that bis inabilily to purchase would 
place even those cheep products beyond his gesch. 
Such a policy 18 as ruinous to a nation as to au 
individual. 

Nor is ita hardship of which the citizen has 
any reason to complain, that hs is deprived of the 
benefits of a merkel in which he can purchase 
cheapest. ‘These are considerations of a national 
enaracter—objecis of State, io which all good cite 
zens ure Buund to subunt. A merchant might 
ob.ain his goods at a lower rate, H he could 
amuggie them into the country, or by false in- 
vuices evade the payment of one half ol the pre- 
sent duiy. But be has no legal or moral right to 
do it; because it would be detrauding the govern- 
ment, and iwilicting an injury upon the peuple. 
da tine of wur it wight de profitable to an indi- 
vidual to trede wilh the enemy; bul as this might 
tend to prolong the war, he has no right to do il. 
‘This is well understood, and will be readily ad- 
milled by every intelligent citizen. Now this 
plinciple applies iv all its force to the subject 
belore us Ii the protective policy gives empoy- 
‘ment io our own peuple, auds to the-wages aud 
productiveness of labor. and enhances the wealth 
ol ibe nution, an individual bas no more reason to 
complain that he is cut off irom the cheapest 
market for bis purchases, thao he would have shat 
he is preventeu trum trading with the enemy in 
time of war. In both cases, what might be a 
privation tor the tune being, would prove a na- 
tinal blessing on the whole, of whieh he and all 
others would partake. 

The first object in providing for the wants of 
the government, should be tu adopt a system of 
revenue which will be most productive of the 
prosperity ol the country. In euch a system no 
one calling should engross the fostering care ol 
the government; but every interest should be 
provided lor as lor as possible. ‘Ihe capiialist 
should de protected in bis property, and the la- 
betet in his Wages. As the wealth of a mation 
Cunsjsis, zu a greal degrev, in its labor, the ton- 
Ig milos werit (be special care of the govern- 
ment, and their prosperity, above all things, 
should be sought. Upon their prosperity the wel- 
Jaro of the country mainly depends. But, though 
labor, ih every department of industry, merits 
equal attention, its claims can be best examined 
and us wants provided lor, when cousidered in 
classes. 
ty in relation to the effects ofa tariff upon the dif- 
ferent classes of laborers. Some have vainty 
supposed that none bul manufactures proper, had 
auy interest in the protective policy. If the 
Cummitiee entertained this idea, they would 
abundon that policy altogether. Tuuough the 
Mavulacturers are a large and respectable class 
of our citizens, we Would countenance no pulicy 
‘which would build them up upon the ruins, or to 
the injury of other and wore numerous classes. 
We believe that the common miechayics and the 
artisuns who are dispersed over the whole coupe 
try, aud whose labois are required in every vil- 
Istze in the land, have as vitai an interest in the 
Awerican System, as the manufacturers. In fact, 
we believe nal the mining and navigating inter- 
esis, snd the lar more numerous class which are 
engaged in agriculture, the parent calling of our 
pace, demand a modification ul our present reves 
nue ,, .it. ‘There ts, wo believe, such a com- 
munity of interest among those engaged in the 
Gitlerent industrial pursuits in this country, that 
Whatever promotes permanently the interests of 
one class, will redound to the benefit of all; and 
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A great error prevails in thé communi- 


fact that three-fourths of the commerce of New 
York from this side of the Cape of Good Hupe 
is on foreign account. 

The great interests of agriculture should by 
no means be overlooked. But the protection 
here is not so directas it ia with reference to 
some other interests. Some of the products of 
the soil, however, require as much protection as 
any ather articles. Hemp is an implement pro- 
duet of the soil, and one, too, which is intimately 
connected with one arm of our national defence; 
and ils. production should be encouraged not only 
for purposes of State, but for the benefit of the 
grower, and for the convenience of our commer- 
cial marine. Cutton, the great staple of the 
South, may not require any protection for its 
own sake; but any system which eucourages 
manufactures in this country, creates a greater 
demand for that article, and su tends to enhance 
the price. Besides, encouraging manulaciures 
and the mechanic arts, diversifies labor, and 
calls off thousands from the cultivation of cotton. 
Thé low price of that article shows most conelu- 
sively that too large a share of the Southern po- 
pulotion are engaged in the employment; and 
any s) stem which should withdraw a portion of 
la bor frum growing cotton, would make their la- 
bur mare productive, and enable them to realize 
more profiis from a less amount of cotton. Again, 
a suilable eucouragement held out to the sugar 
planter would naturally convert some of tbeir 
colton ficlds into sugar plantations, aud not only 
the sugar, but the colton interest, would even- 
tually be benefitted thereby. A protective duty 
upon wool operates directly in lavor of sheep 
husbandry ; and as the mouutain ranges through 
our whole country, and the vast prairies of tbe 
West are admirably adapted io the growing of 
wuol, this interest, which is destined to be vve 
of great imporiauce to the country, should be 
carelully cherished. 

The agricultural interest is also promoted by a 
reasonabie duty upon iron and cual. These arti- 
cles, 10 the bowels uf the earth, are of no possible 
value to the couutry, but when they are bruught 
out by human skill und labor, they become valu- 
able to the nation in a great variety of ways. 
iron has always been regarded as au article iu- 
dispensable lu national delence ; aud iu tbe pre- 
stut state of steam navigation, Coal is scarcely 
less 80. For those purposes alone, tuese sate rests 
commend themselves to public cousideralion. lu 
convection with the farming interest, they are 
equally important. Icou aud coal are irequeally 
tuund al a distance Irom tus market where ihe 
price of land is low, and where provisions are 
cheap. The opening of these mines creates a 
new und importuut demand lor agricultural pro- 
ducts, and su cuDauces the value of real estate in 
those regions, ‘Ine impurtauce uf the proximity 
of a market can bardly oe uverraied. We uare 
1ands id our country ut the same intrinsic worth 
fur agricultural purposes, which will sell tor trum 
$2 tu 6200 per acre, simply wita refereuce to tho 
ururuess ol the market, . 

But the great value of manufactures to the ag- 
ricultural interest cuusisis ia the market the 
open lor the products ol the suil. ‘Talking the 
census of 1840 as the basis, and allowing dur tbe 
natural increase Of population, tbose al the pie- 
sent day engaged in mauulactuses, mechuuic arid, 
and mining, caunot be lese than 1, 100, O00, aod 
to this number we may salely add 1U per cent, lor 
doweostics ior the lavurers employed about the 
establishments, and in doing their teaming aud 
\rausportativo. This would make 1 210,U0UU, aud 
if we allow that threc-hiths of these luobteis 
have families, we should, on a Jair esu te, have 
al ldust 4, 000, 000. vi vur population connected 
with Manulactures and miulig. ‘These must be 
supplied with agricultural products; and as Ove 
bushels of wheal per bead wouid be but a rea- 
suuable allowuuce, they would cousume 20, 000. 
UUU of bushels annually, which would be oue-ulk 
ol the entire wheat crop ol the country, alter 
ucducting (he quautiiy required for seed. Ine 
Same priuciptes will apply to other articles of 
vegelaule loud. Those engaged in these empluy- 
meuts must bave meat as well as bread, and be- 
ing about one-Hith of the population vi tue coun- 
try, they will require one-tiith of the provisions 
oi all kiuds raised in tbe country. Such a mar- 
ket is all important to the titers of the sorl. 

We ure aware that much is said at the present 
day of the great demand abroad for our agricul- 
tural products, and the idea seems to be enter- 
talued by sume, that the domestic market 1s of 
but litle account tu-the grain growing portion of 
the country. But all such impressions grow gut 


on the other hand, any policy which tends to de- 
press any one great interest, will in the end prove 
injurious to every other. Itis as true in the body 
politic as in the human body —“ If one member 
suffers, all the members suffer with it.” 

To adjust a revenue system to the wants of all 
these classes, to protect the labor and encourage 
the enterprise of the whole people, requires the 
ul most care, and merits the most discriminating 
attention. A broad and liberal view should be 
taken of every interest ; the wants of the govern- 
ment should be carefully considered, the direc- 


| commerce of the world is governed, the policy of 
the nations with which we are commercially 
connected,—their internal condition, the worth 
of their capital, and the wages of their labor,and 
whatever else distinguishes each country, —al! 
this should be carefully considered in adjusting 
our revenue system. The committee need not 
say that the multiplicity of their labors, and the 
shortness of the session, prevent their giving to 
this subject, at inis time, the examination which 
its importance demands. We have time only to 
present some brief considerations, which natural- 
ly present themselves to their minds. While it 
is admitted that each of the great industrial 
classes in the community is equally entitled to 

ithe parental regard of the government, each 
should be fostered in a manner suited to its con- 
dition. The shipping interest should be encour- 
aged by giving a preference to American bot- 
tums, and by increasing, as far us possible, the 
coasting and internal trade of the country, where 
foreign shipping is entirely excluded. A Judi- 
cious lin position of duties tends to promote the 
prosperity of the navigating interests. While 
ine duty on coal, for example, is low, as it is at 
present, and a considerable portion of our supply, 
especially in our Northern cities, is obtained 
from the British Provinces, the carrying is divi- 
ded between our own and British shipping; but 
with increased duties pur whole supply upon tue 
Allantic would be obtained from Pennsylvania 
and Virginia, and this would not only give em- 
ployment to our miners, but secure to our ship- 
ping the carrying; and thus a double advaulage 
would be secured to our citizens. . 

Aud what is true in this case, will be found 
true in many others. A liberal encouragement 
lo our Manulactures would prowote the naviga- 
ling interest in a variety ol ways. By reducing 
the duly on the raw materials used iu mauulac- 
tures, you not only increase vur imports of these 
articles, but, as the raw materials are more 
weighty and bulky than the manufactured gouds, 
you also increase the freight, and thys give em- 
ployment to our shipping. Nor is this ali; many 
ol these articles thus brought inlo the country, 
when uulactured are exported, and in this 
way a double advantage is secured to our com- 
merce. During the last year we exported inauu 
factured articles to the amount of $12,981,000 — 
being wore than one-tenth of our eure dumes- 
lic export, and the greater part of this consisteu 
ot goods made wuuilly or in part of materials 
brought from abroad. Eucouraging douestie 
production and an interchange vi commodities 
between the States, adds greatly lo our coasting 
and inland trade. The hides which are sent 
down the Mississippi to New Oi leans, and thence 
conveyed coastwise to Massachusetts, where 
they are tanned with bark from Maine, and then 
returned in the form of boots and shoes to New 
Orleans, furnish one among a thousand instances 
that could be named, in which our own carriers 
reap an advantage irom domestic manufactures. 
The importance of our coasting and iuternal 
trade is too frequently overlooked, when speak- 
ing of the interests of navigation, Mr. Walker 
In his annual report submitted December 9, 
1847, estimates the interchanges between the 
States at 5500, 000, 000, a large sharge of Which 
is the result of domestic wanufactures. Any 
system which encoursges labor and promotes 
the prosperity of the country must increase the 
exchauges between the different sections of the 
Union, and hence contribute to commercial pros- 
perity. The sail could not be spread were net 
the hemp manutactured; the ship could not be 
freighted, if the furrow were not turned. 

This part of our subject is so well understood 
by the intelligent, far-seeing individuals engaged 
in commerce and navigation, that you will find 
our largest ship Owuers, and most of our intelli- 
geu, merchants, advocates of the protective po- 
icy. The only exception to this general rule is 
found to exist in our great commercial empo» | 
rium; and this is eaeily accounted for from the 
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. year, aud the farmer must make his calcula- 
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of a limited and partial view of the subject. If 
we take the export of wheal and wheat flour for 
the last eighteen years to all foreign coun- 
tries, it will average only 7,523,400 bushels, and 
its value will average only 38.647, 700 a year. 
And this includes the year 1847, when, by the 
unprecedented famine abroad, we exported more 
than four times the average quantity. If we ex- 
clude that year, the average since 1830, would 
be ouly 6,419,300 bushels, at a value of §7,147,- 
000. Even in the year ending the first of July 
last, the first five months of which reached back 
upon the period of scarcity in Europe, we ex- 
orted but 12,631,300 bushels, valued at $15,863,- 
VO, being less than half the quantity aud value 
of the preceding year. in 1847, we exported 
26,312,400 bushels of wheat in the form of wheat 
and flour; but that being the year of the famine 
adroad, it cannot safely be taken into the account 
in our calculations for the future. We have al 
ready seen that in the year 1848, the export fet! 
off more than one half. When the famine and 
other causes of an artificial character shall have 
passed away, our export of wheat and flour will 
probably return to near the former average. At 
ary rate we know that those engaged in manu- 
factures and mining in this country consume five 
times as much agricultural produce, as the whole 
amount we send abroad. If we allow but 10 
eents a day for agricultural products consumed 
by the 4,000,000 of ichabiiants connected with 
these callings, it will give us a grand totai of 
$146,000,0U0 annually ; being $108,275,457 more 
than the whole amount of animal and vegetable 
food sent abroad lest year, when our export was 
unusually large. These facts show most conclu- 
sively the itnpurtance of the tome market to the 
cultivators of the soil. ~ 
Another great advantage of the domestic ove 
the foreign mérket is, its permanency. A glance 
Bt our exports will show the fluctuating, unsta- 
ble character of the foreign market. ln 1838 
we exported 1, 319,000 bushels of wheat; in 
1839, 4,680,000 bushets; and in 1840, 11, 196, 000 
bushels; in 1045, the export fell down to 6,365,- 
6000 bushels; the next year it ruse to 13,060 UUU 
bushels; the year following it went up tu 26,- 
` 292,0U0 ; and last year it came down tu 12,561,- 
000, being a falling off of more than one-hali in 
a single year, Such is the character of the fo- 
reign market for our breadsiulis. When the crop 
is good on the Eastern Continent they want but 
little comparatwely {rom us; but when their 
crops fail them, they fook to us for a considera- 
ble portion of their supply. While an uncertain 
fluctuating market is i: jurious to every class of 
producers, it 1s Leal Hoe to the producers ol 
agricultural products. Gram is the product of 


never know beforehand how much to sow.— 
Though that district might in a given number of 
years take the same amount of flour as Lowell 
or Pittsburgh, yet as their wants would depend 
upon the crops in Europe, they would take but 
25,000 dne year, and 75,000 the next; so that 
the grower in Ohio could make no safe estimate 
in advance how much seed to commit to the 
earth. If he should sow the usual or average 
quantity from year to year, he would, in one ìn- 
stance, have a surplus of 25,000 barrels, and in 
the other a deficit of the same amount. 

Every practical man will see at once that the 
county which should supply Lowel! or Pitts- 
burgh would enjoy a decided advantage over the 
county which should depend upon the tnanufac- 
turing district in Greast Britain. In fact, every. 
view we can take of the subject, shows the ad- 
vantage of the home over the foreign market. 

(To be Continued.) 
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Letrer or Henry CL AT: — Containing his 
views and opinions on the subject of slavery, and the 
plan of emancipation. 

: New Orleans, Feb. 17, 1849. 


Dear Sir :— Prior to my departure from home 
in December last, in behalf of yourself and other 
friends, you obtained from me a promise ta make 
a public exposition of my views and opinions 
upon a grave and important question, which, it 
was then apticipated, would be much debated and 
considered by the people of Kentucky, during 
this year, in consequence of the approaching 
Coavention, summoned to amend their present 
Constitution. l was notentirely well when Ì left 
home, and owing to that cause, and my confine- 
ment several weeks, during my sojourn in this 
city, from the effects of an accident which befel 
me, I have been delayed in the fulfilment of wy 
promise, which I now propose to execute. 

he question, to which I allude, is whether 
African Slavery, as it now exis(s in Kentucky, 
shall be left to a perpetual or indefinite contunu- 
ance, or some provision shall be made, in the 
new Constitution, fur its gradual and uliimate 
extinction? ` . 

A few general observations will suffice my pre- 
sent purpose, without entering on the whole sub- 
ject of slavery, under all its bearings aud in every 
aspect of it. lam aware that there ace respec- 
table persons who believe that slavery is a bless- 
ing, thal the institution ought lo exist in every 
well organized society, and that it is even favor- 
ble to the preservation of liberty. Happily, the 
number who entertain these extravagant opinions 
is not very great, and the time would be uselessly 
occupied in the elaborate refutation of them. 1 
would, howover, remark that, if slavery be 
fraught with these alleged benefits, the principle, 
on which it ie maintained, Would require that one 
portion of the white race should be reduced to 
bondage to serve another portion of the same 
race, when black subjects ol slavery could not 
be obtained; and that in Africa, where they may 
entertain as great a preference for their culor as 
we do fur ours, they would be justified in redac- 
ing the white race to slavery, iu order to secure 
the Diessings which that state is said to diffuse. 

An argument, in support of reducing the Afri- 
can race to slavery, is sometimes derived from 
ineir alleged intellectual inferiority to the white 
races; bul, if this argument be fuunded in fact, 
(aa it may be, but which I shah not now exam- 
ine, ) it would prove entirely too much. It would 
prove that any while nation, which had made 
greater advances in civilization, knowledge and 
wisdom than another white nation, would have a 
right to reduce the latter to a state of bondage. 
Nay further, if the principle of subjugation foune 
ded upon intellectual superiority be true, and de 
applicable to races and lo nations, what is to pre- 
venl its being applied to individuals? And then 
the wisest man ia the world would have a right to 
make sla ves of ail the rest of mankind! 

H. indeed, we possess this intellectual superi- 
ority, profoundly grateful and thankſul to Him 
who has bestowed it, we ought to fulfil all the 
obligations aod duties which it imposes ; and 
these would require us not to subjugate or deal 
unjustly by our lellow men who are less blessed 
than we are, but to instruct, to improve aud to 
enlighten them. 

A vast majority of the people of the United 
States, in every seetion of them, I believe, regret 
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tion for the amount of his supply, when he sows 
bis seed. li he sees, two or three months before 
harvest, that the demand will be great or other- 
wise, he cannot increase or diminish bis crop. 
If the demand be great be has not a sufficient 
quantity to meet it; if it be small, he may have 
a surplus left upon his hands, which wilt reduce 
tbe value of his whole crop. Many articles: ol 
agriculture, like the potato, are peristiadie in 
their nature, and will last but a single season, 
and hence the necessity of a constaut certam 
market. Many articles of manufacture may be 
the product of a month, or a week, and hence 
the manufacturer can, at short dotice, increase 
hes production io meet the demand; and his pro- 
ducis, being more imperi:hable than provisions, 
can be kept longer in case there is no ready sale. 
But the larmer must depend. in a great degree 
upon ine demand of the year, and if be looks 
abroad for a market, he never kuows at seed 
time what will be the demand at harvest. 

But while the foreign market is thus fluctua- 
ting and uncertain, the home market is constant 
and sure. The four willions in the midst of us, 
engaged in manulactures and mining, will want 
their supply anouully, and they look to the 
American larmer alone for that supply. Sup- 

ose that the manufacturers at Loweil or at 

ittsburgh should require 30, 000 barrels of flour 
annually, and a certain manulacturing district in 
Great Britain should require the same average 
amount of Amer:can flour—the county io Ohio 
for example, which should supply Lowell or 
Pittsburgh, would have a certain market; the 
growers would know before they sowed their 
seed what quantity of land to put under wheat 
culture; they could calculate with a good de- | 
gree of certainty, and shape their means to their 
euds. Butthe county which should supply the | 
maoufscturing district in Great Britalo would 


the introduction of slavery into the colonies, un- 
der the authority of our British ancestors, lament 
that a single „slave treads our soil, deplore the 
necessity of the continuance of slavery in any of 
the States, regard the institution as a great evil 
to both races, and would rejoice in the adoption 
of any safe, just and practicable plan for the re- 


moval of all slaves from amongus. Hitherto no 


such satisfactory plan has been presented. When, 
on the occasion of the formation of our present 


Constitution of Kentucky, in 1799, the question 


of the gradual emancipation of slavery in that 


State was agitated, its friends had to encounter ax 
great obstacle, in the fact that there then existed 
no established colony, to which they could be 
transported. Now, by the successful establish- 
ment of flourishing colonies on the Western coast 
of Africa, that difficulty has been obviated. And 
l confess that, without indyjging in any undue 
feelings of superstition, it does seem to me that 
it may have been among the dispensations of 
Providence to permit the wrongs, under which 
Africa has suffered, to be inflicted, that her chil- 
dren might be returned to their original home, 
civilized, imbued with the benign spirit of Chris- 
tianity, and prepared ultimately to redeem that 
great Continent trom barbarism and idolatry. 
Without undertaking to judge fron auy other 
State, it was in my opinion in 1799 that Ken- 
tucky was in a condition to adm:t of the gradual 
emancipation of her slaves; and how deeply do 
l lament that a system, with that object, had not 
been then established ! If it had been, the State 
would now be nearly rid of all slaves. My opi- 
nion has never been changed, and I have fre- 
quently publicly expressed it. I should be most 
happy it what was impracticable at that epoch 
could now be accomplished. l 
After full and deliberate consideration of the 
subject, it appears that three principles should 
regulate the establishment of a system of gradual 
emancipauon. The first is, that i should be 
slow in its operation, cautious and gradual, so as 


io occasion no convulsion ; nor any rash or sud- 


den disturbance in the existing habits of society. 
2d. That, as an indispensable condition, the 
emancipated slaves should be removed from the 
State to some colony. And, thirdly, that the 
expenses of their transportation to such colony, 
including an outfit for six montus alter their ar- 
rival at it, should be delrayed by a fund to be 
raised from the labor of cach freed slave. 

Nothing could be more unwise than the ime | 
mediate liberation of wil the slaves in the State, 
comprehending both sexes and all- ages, from 
that of tender ipiancy io extreme old age. It 
would lead to the most {frightful and tatal conse- 
quences. Any great chunge in the condition of 
society should be marked by extreme care and 
circumspecuion. Tue introduction ol slaves into 
the culuuies was an operation of mauy yeurs due 
ration; und the work ol their removal from ine 
United States can ouly be effected alter the 
lapse of a great length of time. y 

l think that.a period should be fixed when all 
born alter it should ve tree at a specified age, 
all boru belore it remaining slaves fur lite. Tuat 
period, I would suggest, should be 1855 ur even 
1860; for on this und other arrangewents of the 
system, if adopted, I incline to a liberal margin, 
so as to obviate as many ubjeciiuns, aud to unue 
as many opinions as possible. Whether the cum- 
mencement of tne operation of pue system be a 
lithe earlier or later, it is not so important, as 
that a day should be permanently fixed, from 
which we could look forward with confidence to 
(he final termination of slavery within the Inuits 
of the Commonwealth. l 5 

Whatever may be the day fixed, whether 1855 
or 1860, of any other dey, all born after n, Í 
suggest, should be free at the age of twenty-five, 
but be liable alterwards to be hired out, under 
the authority of the Siate, foc a term not ex- 
ceeding three years, in order lo raise a sum sute 
ficient to pay the expenses of their transporta- 
uon to the Colony, aud to provide them au outfit 
for six months aller their arrival there. 

If the descendants of those, who were them- 
acives to be free at the age ol twenty-five, were 
also to be considered as-siaves until they attained ` 
the same age, and tbis rule were continued inde- 
finitely as to lime, it is manilest that slavery 
would be perpetuated instead of being termina- 
led. To guard against this consequence, pro - 
vision might be mage, that tbe ulfspriug of those, 
who were lo be free al tweuty hre, should be 
free from their birth, but upon the condition 
that they should be apprenticed until they were 
twenty-one, and be also aſterwards liable to be 
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hired out a period not exceeding three years, for 
the purpose of raising funds to meet the expense 
to the Colony, and their subsistence for the Grst 
six months. 

The Pennsylvania system of emancipation fixed 
the period of twenty-eight for the liberation of 
the slaves, and provided, or her Courts have 
since interpreted the system to mean, that the 
issue of all who were to be free at the limited 
age, were from tbeir births free. The Penn- 
sylvania system wade no provision for Coluniza- 
tion. | | 

Until the commencement of the system which 
l am endeavoring to sketch, I think all the legal 
rights of the proprietors of slaves, in their fullest 
exteot, ought to remain unimpaired and unre- 
stricted. Consequently they would have the right 
to sell, devise, or remove them from the State, 
and, in the latter case, without their offspring 
being entitled to th®benefit of emaucipatiop, fur 
which the system provides. 

2d. The colonization of the free blacks, as they 
successively arrive, frum year to year, at the age 
entitling them to freedom, I consider a condition 
absolutely indispensable. Without it, I should 
be utterly opposed to any scheme of emancipation. 
One hundred and ninety odd thousand blacks, 
composing about one-fourth of the entire popula- 
tion of the State, with tHeir descendants, could 
never live in peace, harmony, and eq ality, with 
the residue of the population. The color, pas- 
sions, and prejudicies, would forever prevent the 
two races living together in a state of cordial union. 
Social, moral, and political degradation would 
be the inevitable lot of the colored race. Even 
io the free Siates (1 use the terms free and slave 
States not in any sense derogatory from aue class, 
or implying any superiority in the otber, but for 
the suke uf brevity) that is their present condi- 
tion. In some of those free States, the penal leg- 
islation against the people of color is quite as se- 
vere, if not harsher, than in some of the slave 
States. As no where in the United States are 
émalgamation and equality between the two races 


possible, it is better that there should be a sepa- 


ration, aod that the African descendants should 

de returned to the native land of their fathers. 

lt will have been seen that the plan I have sug- 
gested, proposes the annual transportation of all 
born after a specified day, upon their arrival at 
the prescribed age, to tue Colony which may be 
selected for their destination, and this process of 
transportation is io be continued, until the sepa- 
pation of the two races is completed. If the 
emancipated slaves were to remain in Kentucky 
until they attained the age of twenty-eight, it 
would be about thirty-four years before the first 
annual transportation began, if the system com- 
menced in 1855, and about thirty-nine years, if 
ns operation began in 1860. 

What the number thus to be annually transport- 
ed would be, cannot be precisely ascertained. 1 
observe it stated by the auditor that the increase 
ol staves in Kentucky last year was between 
three and four thousand. But, as that statement 
was made upon a comparison of the aggregate 
number of all the slaves in the State, wituout re- 
gard io births, it does not, | presume, exhibit truly 
the nalural increase, which was probably larger. 
The aggregate was effected by the introduction 
and still more by the exportation of slaves. 1 
suppose that there would not be less, probably 
more, than five thousatid to be transported the 
first yeur of the operation of the system; but, 
aller it was in progress some years, there would 
be a constant dimiuution of the number. 

Would ıt be practicable annually to transport 
five thousand persons from Kentucky? Tuere 
cannot be a doubt of it, or even a much larger 
number. We retcive trom Europe annually 
emigrants to an amount excreding two hundred 
and filty thousand, at a cost ior the passage of 
a bout ten dollars per head, and they embark at 
European ports more distant from the United 
States than the Western coast of Alrica. It is 
true that ine commercial marine, employed be- 
tween Europe aud the United States, àflords ta- 
cilities, in tue transportation of emigrants, at that 
low rate, which that engaged in the commerce 
between Liberia and this couniry does not now 
supply; but that commerce is increasing, and by 
the ume the proposed system, if adopted, would 
go into operation, it wiil ha ve greatly augment- 
ed. 

if there were a certainty of the annual trans- 
portauon of not fess than five thousand persons 
to Alrica, it would create a demand fur trans- 
ports, and the spirit of competition would, I. have 
uo doubt, greatly diminieh the present cost of 
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the passage. That cost has been stated, upon 
good authority, to be at present fifty dollars per 
head, including the passage, and six months out- 
fit after the arrival of the emigrant in Africa.— 
Whatever may be the cost, and whaterer the 
number to be transported, the fund to łe raised 
by the hire of the liberated slave, for a period not 
exceeding three years, will be amply sufficient. 


The annual hire, on the average may be estima- 


ted at fifty dollars,or one huodred and fifty for 


the whole term. 


Colonization will be attended with the painful 
effect of the separation of the colonists from their 
parents, and in some instances from their chil- 
dren ; but from the latter it will be only tenipo- 
rary, as they will follow and be again re-united. 
Their separation from their parents will not be 
until after they have attained a mature age, nor 
greater than voluntarily takes place with emi- 
grants from Europe, who leave their parents be- 
hind. It will be far less distressing than what 
frequently occurs in the state of slavery, and will 
be attended with the snioating encouragement, 
that the colonists are transierred from a land of 
bondage and degradation for them, to a land of 


liberty and equality. 


Aud 3rd. Ihe expense of transporting the li- 
beraled slave lo the colony, and of maintaining 
him there for six months, I think, ought to be 
provided for by a fund derived from his labor, 
in the manner already indicated. He is the par- 
ty most benefited by emancipation. It would not 
be right to subject the non-slaveholder to any 
part of that expense; and the zlaveholder will 
have made sufficient sacrifices, without being ex- 
clusively burthened with taxes to raise that fund. 
The emancipated slaves could be hired out for 
the time propused, by the sheriff or other public 
agent in each evunty, who should be subject to 
strict accountabihiy. And it would be requifite 
that there should be kept a register of all birthe, 
and of all children of color, after the day fixed 
for the commeucement of the system, enforced 
by appropriate sanction’. It would be a very 
desirable regulation of Jaw to have the births, 
deaths and marriages of the whole population oi 
the State registered and preserved, as is done in 


most welleguverned States. 


Among other considerations which unite in re- 
commeuding to the State of Kentucky a system 
for the gradual abolition of sluvery, is that ari- 
sing out of ber exposed condition, affording great 
lacilities to the escape of her slaves into the free 


States and into Canada. She does not enjoy the 
securily which some of the slave States have, by 
being covered in depth by two or three slave 
States intervening between them and free States. 
She has a greater length of border on Iree States 
than any otner slave State in the Union. 
border is the Ouio river, extending from the 
mouth of the Big Sandusky to the mouth of the 
Ohio, a distance of near six hundred miles, sepa- 


rating her from the already powerful and grow- 


ing States of Ohio, Indiana aud Illinois. 


Vast numbers of slaves have fled from most of 


the counties in Kentucky from tne mouth of Big 
Sandy to the mouth of Miami, and the evil has 
mmcreased and is increasing. Atiempts to recover 
the fugitives lead to tbe most paimiul and irrita- 
tiog cullisiuns. Hitherto countenance and assist- 
ance to the fugitives have been chiefly afforded 
dy persons in tie State uf Onio; but ıt is to be 
apprehended, from the progressive opposition to 
siavery that, in process of time, similar facilities 
to the escape of slaves, will be found in the States 
of indiana aud Illinois. By means of railroads, 
Canada can be reached from Cincinnati in a litte 
more than twently-lour hours.“ 

In tue event of a civil war breaking out, or io 
the more direful event of u dissolution of the 
Union, iu consequence of tue existence of slave- 
ry, Kentucky would become the theatre and bear 
tue brunt ot the war. She would doubtless de- 
fend herself witb her known valor and gallantry ; 
but the superiority of the numbers by which sne 
would be uppused would Jay waste aud devastate 
her tair fetus. Her sister slave States would fly 
to her succor ; but, even if they Should be suc- 
cesstul in the unequaf conflict, sue never could 
obtain any iudemoity for the inevitable ravages 


of the war. 


It may be urged that we ought not, by the gra- 
dual abolition of slavery, to separate ourselves 
trom the other slave States, but coutiuue to share 
wau them in all thcir futures fortunes, Tue 
power vl each slave State, within its lunits, over 
ihe institution of slavery, is absolute, supreme 
and exclusive—exclusive of that of Congress-or 
that of any ultucr State. Tue goverument of each 
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slave State is bound, by the highest and most 
solemn obligations, to dispose of the question of 
slavery, so as best to promote the peace, happi- 
ness, and prosperity of the people of the State. 
Kentucky being essentially a farming State, slave 
labor is less profitable. 

If, in most of the other slave States, they find 
that labor more profitable in the culture of the 
staples of cotton and sugar, they may perceive 
a reason in that feeling for continuing slavery, 
which it cannot be expected should control the 
judgment of Kentucky, as to what may be fitting 
aud proper for her interests. If she should abv- 
lish slavery, it would be ber duty, and I trust 
thut she would be as ready, as she now is to de- 
fend the slave States, in the enjoyment of all 
their lawful and constitutional rights. Her power, 
political and physical, would be greally increased; 
for the one hundred aod ninety odd thousand 
slaves, and their descendants, would be gradually 
superseded by an equal number of white inhabi» 
tants, who would be estimated per capita, aud 
not by the federal rule of three-filths prescribed 
for the colored race in the Constitution of the 
United States. 

1 have thus, without reserve, freely expressed 
my opinion and presented my views. Tue inte- 
resting subject of which l have treated would 
have admitted of much enlargement, but | have 
desired to. consult brevity. The plan which I 
have proposed will hardly be accused of being 
too early in its commencement or too rapid in 
ite operation. it will be more likely to meet 
with contrary reproaches. It adopted, it 18 to 
begin thirty-four or thirty-nine years from the 
ume of its adoption, as the, one period or the 
other shall be selected for iis commencement. 
How long a time it will take to remove all the 
colored race from the -State by the aboual trans- 
portation of each year’s natural increase, cannot 
be exactly ascertained. After the system had 
been in operation some years, l think it proba- 
ble, from the manifest blessings that would flow 
from it, from the diminished value of slave la- 
bor, aad from the humanity and benevolence of 
private individuals prompting a liberation of 
their slaves and their transportation, a general 
disposition would exist to accelerate and cow- 
plete the work uf coluaization. l 

That the sysiom will be atteoded with some 
ascrifices on the part of slavehoiders, which are 
lo be regretted, need not be denied. What great 
and benegcial enterprise was ever accomplished 
without risk and sacrifice? But these sscrifices 
are distant, contingent and inconsiderabie. A- 
suming the year 1800 for the commencemeat of 
tbe system, all alaves born prior to that time 
would remain such during their lives, and the 
personal loss of the sla veuolder would be only 
the difference in value of a female slave whose 
offspring, if she hed any, born alter the first day 
of January, 1860, should be free at tne age of 
tweniy-tiye, or should be slaves for life. 

In the meantime, if the right to remove or sell 
the slave out of tue State should be exercised, 
that trilling loss would not be incurred. ‘The 
sla vebolder, alter the commencement of the sys- 
tem, would lose the dillerence in value Delween 
slaves for life, and slaves until the age uf twealy- 
tive. He wight also incuc some weovnsiderauls 
expense in rearing, fro:n their birth, the issue of 
those who were to be free at twenty-five, until 
they were old enough 10 be apprenticed out; Dut 
as itis probable that tuey would be most gene- 
rally bound to him, he would receive some iN- 
demoity irom-iheir services, until they attaiued 
their majurity. 

Most uf toe evils, losses and misfortunes of 
human life have sowe compensativa or allevia- 
tion. Tue ala veholder is geuerally a laudholder, 
and I am perauaded that ne would find, in the 
augmented value of his land, some, if not full 
indempity for losses arising io him icun emauct- 
pation and colonization. Hie would also libet all 
share iu the general deuetils, accruing tO tug 
whole Slate, irom the ezuncuon of slavery. 
These have been so oftcu aud so lully stated, 
tbat I will not, nor is it necessary, to dwell upon 
them extensively. Tuey may de summed up iu 
afew words. We shall remove trom among us 
the contaminating influenoes of a servile and de - 
graded race of uitlerent color; we shall enjoy 
tue proud aud conscious satislaction of placing 
that race where they can enjuy ine groal bless- 
iugs ol liberty, and civil, political aud social 
equality ; wo suall acquire (uc advadlage uf tne 
duigence, the fidelity and (ue constancy of ires 
labor, instead of the careléssdess, tue suf leisy 
and the uusteadiness ol slave labor; We shall 
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elevate the character of white labor, and elevate 

„the social condition of the white laborer; aug- 
ment the value of our lands, improve the agri- 
culjure of the State, attract cepital from abroad 
to alltbe pursuits of commerce, manufactures 
and agriculture; redress, as far and as fast as 
‘we prudently could, any wrongs wihch the des- 
cendants of Africa have suffered at our hands, 
and we should denionstrate the sincerity with 
which we pay indiscriminate homage to the great 
cause of the liberty of the human race. 

Kentucky enjoys high respect and honorable 
consideration throughout the Union and through- 
out the civilized world; but in my humble opin- 
ion, no title which she has to the esteem and ad- 
miration of mankind, no deeds of her former 
glory, would equal, in greatness and grandeur, 
that of being the pioneer State in removing from 
her soil every trace of human slavery, and in 
establishing the descendants of Africa, within her 
jurisdiction, in the native land of their forefa- 
thers. 

1 have thus executed the promise J made, al- 
Juden to in the commencement of this leiter, and 
I hope that I have done it calmly, free from m- 
temperance, and so as to wound the sensibilities 
of none. I sincerely hope that the question may 
be considered and decided, without tbe influence 
of party or passion. I should be mest happy to 
have the good furtune of coinciding in opinion 
with a majority of the people of Kentucky; but, 
if there be a majority opposed to all schemes of 
gradual emancipation, however much | may re- 
gret it, my duty will be to bow io submission to 
their will. l 

If it be perfectly certain and manifest that 
such a majority exists, | should think it better 
not to agitate the question at all, eince that, iu 
that case, it would be useless, and might exercise 
a pernicious collateral influence upon the-fair 
cousideration of other auendments, which may 
be proposed to our Constitution. If there be a 
majority of the people of Kentucky at this time, 
adverse to touching the institution of Slavery, as 
it now exists, we, who hod thought and wished 
Otherwise, can only indulge the hope that, ai 
some future time, under better auspices, and 
with the blessings of Proviience, the cause, 
which we have so much at heart, muy De atieu- 
ded with better success. 

In any event, I shall haye the satisfaction of 
having performed a duty to the State, to the sub- 
ject, aud to myself, by placing my sentiments 
permanently upon record. 

With great regard, I am your friend and obe- 
dient servant. H. CLAY. 

Ricnaap Pmpe t, Ese. : 


LETTER OF HON. S. HEYDENFELDT. 


To His Excellency Reuben Chapman, Governor of 


the State of Alabama : 


Sia: Under the constitution, it becomes your 
duty io recommend to the Legislature thé enact- 
ment of such measures Js you may deem best to 
promote the public welfare. For this reason, I 
take the liberty of proposing for your considera- 
tion the question of prohibiting the further im- 
migration of siaves toto the State of Alabama, 
and a copy of the bill to be brought into the next 
Legislature tu amend the constituliou so as to ef- 

feet thal purpose. A measure somewhat similar, 


but more liunted in its character, bas been bere- 


tofore proposed. I allude to the attempt to pro- 
hibit slaves from being brought in for sale. That 
weheme faled, I think for two reasons—first, be- 
cause the public mind was not prepared lor it; 
and second, because the measure iwelf was lou 
impotent to effect the good H aimed at. It was 
 ‘Bvident tbat such a law could be loo easily oya- 
ded, and therelore did uot sirike at tue root of 
the evil. i 
The State of Mississippi, I am informed, onee 
bad a similar law, and, to provide againet eva- 
sions, enacted that no slave brought into the State 
for the ostensible purpose ol settlement stiould 
be suld or offered for sale within twelve mouths. 
The result was that the slave dealers establish- 
ed plantations, stocked them with full supplies of 
‘Negroes, and, at the end of the required twelve 
months’ residence, sold out, and repicnished again 
from abroad, and thus went through the same for- 
mula each succeeding year. The only provable 
advantage which that law conferred enured to 
the negro dealer. It taught him that he could 
carry; vn bis business more profitably and at less 
epense by having a farm and raising bis sup- 
plies of necessarivs in the centre of the slave 
market, 


The measure here contemplated is more exten- 


sive in ite operation. It is to prevent the future im- 
migration of slaves for any purpose whatsoever, 
and to be so framed as to vindicate itse H by the 
forfeiture of the slave introduced contrary to its 
provisions, and the still further 


punishment of 
ie law-breaker as a felon. 5 

This, and this only, is deemed of sufficient se- 
verity to idsure to the State that self-protection 
which her situation demands—ihe reasons for 
which I will new proceed to give. 

lt- is very evident to any one who is not a care- 
less observer that a restless and uneasy state of 
public feeling exists in the slave States north of 
us upon the subject of slavery. Maryland, Vir- 
ginia, North Carolina, Tennessee, Keutucky, and 
Missouri are pervaded with a feeling of hostility 
to the institution, which is only suspended from 


open exhibition aad action by the-dread of pecu-. 


riary loss, and the hope of finally shifting their 
slave population for value received upon the 
Southwestern States. This last alternative will 
doubtiess be accelerated by the enactment of 
prospective emuncipation laws; which means 
simply whet it has ever meant by the States 
which have already abolished slavery—that is, 
that their citizens inay have lime enough to sell 
us their slaves, and, having pocketed the price, 
to unite against us in the unjust and bitter ctu- 
sades of the Northern Avolitronists. l 

it will then be easy to foresce that the Gulf 
States must become the St. Domingo of the con- 
linent, or rush into a war of extermination, for 
the utter prostration of their capital. 

The States above mentioned comprise more 
than half the political strength of the slave 
States. It is therefore wise to endeavor to pre- 
serve our strength by keeping thew on our side 
and united with us lu the same interest. This 
must be the result of the measufe here advoca- 
ted, not merely from the money value which 
these States afix to their slave population, but 
ſrou the necessity of keeping in the only proper 
mode of subjection a class which otherwise will 
become a fearful nu.sance. Or, il they de sin- 
vere in their idess ol abolition, if they are aetua- 


‘ted by sickly sympathy Tor the condition of the 


slave, (hen ut least we force (bem to turn their 
slaves loose upon their respective domains, and 
thus Beep (their own Nuisances and submit to 
their own lose. But it may be sately said that 
tuis latter alternative need not be apprebeuded. 
Ihe) dare not turn them loose. 

But a stronger reason fur immediate oction 
upon this quesison lies nearer at home, aud may be 
a startling ussertion to those wlio have never in- 
ves liga teu the subject. We have in our midst tne 
germ of an anti-slavery pariy-uot in the Northern 
eense of the term—not men who sympathise with 
the siave, and would therefore turn them loose 
upon society; but composed of those who are 
wearied witb the struggle ol unproductive labor; 
those who deem of slavery that it bas produced 
pecuniarily nought bul barrenness, and politically 
nought but bitterness ; those who desire more 
populous while communities for the purposes of 
irade and education; and of those who regard 
the slave as their rival m production. ‘Fuis com- 
Uination of opinion against slavery bas prodi- 
giousiy increased within a few years, aud ts now 
increasing amoug us al a rapid pace. Numbers 
are every day added to those who long tor the 
exodus of the slave; and unless we auupt, as a 
couservatsvé measure, the plan here proposed, 
ihe ume will come when we will see our capital 
ia this species of property prostrated at a biuw, 
aod when, unprepared for such a change by any 
of the steps which a prudent foresight always 
adopis in mitigation, we will de in ine same ouu- 
auen of poverty and embarrassment, wilhoul 
hope, which the misrule of Great Britain upon 
tuss same question has inflicted upon her West 
Indian depeudencies. Upon this sudjeet we can- 
not tuke ine past as any indication lor (be secu- 
rity of the future. We can now, for the first 
lune, dee, within a shurt travel of us, the prac- 
tical as well as political hmitation of slave terri- 
tory, whiist the business of slave breeding has 
extended in elmost the same ratio us the pru- 
ductiveness of slave labor hae dimmisbed. 

Some may think ihis an uBprudent exposition 
under We present aspect of tne relations exist- 
ing between the Nori and South. 1 humbly 
eunceive- tbat those relations create a till siro.- 
ger reason why the eyes ol the South should be 
opened to the truth upon the question of extend- 
tug slavery mio the now territorios. If there is 
anything which can unite tbo South io a firm 
aud determined attitude to resist any deprivation 


of her rights of emigration and occupation, it is 
the fact that she is already over-supplied with a 
laboring poputetion not sufficiently productive 
to remunerate her, and about the future fate.of 
which she is compelled to entertain just and rea- 
sonable apprehensions. 

Thus tar the argument hss been exclusively 
on the ground of self-defence. I propose now to 
consider it in its other aspects, and to answer 
some of the objections I have met with. 

Insist that the unproductiveness of slave labor, 
and its gradual but certain impoverishment otf 
our State, is a sufficient reason for limiting its: 
further propagation among us. Cotton and sugar. 
are the only staples to which alave labor is rea- 
sonably fitted, and, as but a small proportion of 
the slaves in the Union would soon fill up the 
lands profitably suited for the sugar culture, we 
are driven to assume that the cullivation of cot- 
ton is the only thing which can afford regular em - 
poraa to the great mass of this population. 

n vur State, upon an average calculation, cotton: 
at its present price will hardly pay the expense of 
producing it, and it is only in the fertile valleya 
of the Southwestern rivers that it can be profit- 
ably raised; and there, even, al low prices. i 

To these valleys the slave emigration of the. 
non-coltun producing States is rapidly tending, 
and we ere bese, with the fear of over-produc- 
tion as well from that sourco as from the natural 
ptopagation of those now among us. That tue 
number of cotton laborers is constantly and ra- 
pidly increasing here and in ine best producing 
portion of the South, no one will contest, whilst, 
on the other hand, we have no sale data upon 
which we can calculate fur the increase of con- 
sumption beyond the natural increase of the pop . 
ulations of those countries which eonsuine it, to 
which may be added a small increased consump- 
tion usually al-endant opon the lowness of price; 
all of which, we may salely assert, cannot keep 
pace with the present increasing production. 
This alone must finally depreciaie the value of 
slaves among us until their transfer will becowe 
a mere numinal cousideration. 

One of the effects which the measure I propose 
would have upon our State would be at once ſelt 
not ooly in curtailing the increasing supply of 
cotton, but, in what is a natural corollary, the 
employment of capital in other pursuits which 
never have been less profitable than cotton plant- 
10g, and whicb, ut the present prices of cotton, ars 
so infinitely superior as io require no detailed 
examination. : 

R may, be asked whether the views here pre- 
sented are not sufficient to impel our planters 
into the various other enterprises which are atiu- 
ded to, by the considerations of their own loterest, 
witbout the adoption of a mesure which at first 
blush may revolt our feelings by its exclusive- 
ness? I auswer no! ‘The babit of a pursuit is 
46 strong as acy other kind of babi Our people 
are accustomed to what they concetve an old and 
safe investment. If they make bul little mo. ey 
directly by the production of labor, or merely 
pay expences, they nevertheless suppose that they 
matte a reasonable prufit by the natural iucrease 
of them slaves, and do not reflect that, ina ra- 
tional point of view, if ibe workers are unpro- 


ductive, so must be their issue. 


Again, they know nothing about other pursuits, 
and as long as, with their surplus cash, they can 
purchase slaves, this habit, amounting toa con- 
stitutional indoteoce, will prevent their entering 
upon any investigation of other employments. 
To that investigation, and consequent expec- 
tant fruits, they can only be driven by an un- 
bending necessity. Our immense water power 
our coul, iron, lead, marble, granite, jumoer, tur- 
pentine—our capacity to produce wool and silk 
and hemp—to build raiiways, and to carry up 
commerce, may ali in turn, be presented to tneir 
minds in liveliest colors, and will produce but a 
barren assent. The State of Aluvama is now 
poorer than she was filleen years ago— notwilh- 
standing that, within wat period of dime, there 
has been expended within ber Jiants nearly ten 
millions of foreign capital, and lor which a heavy 
State debt is now hauging over her people, at the 
same time that her resuurces for taxation are 
every day diminishing ; and while a question of 
feariul domestio import is agitated for ner destruc- 
tron, ber political strength u yielding to the rot- 
tenness of a system which must finally reduce it 
to a cypher. The statistics of population exhibit, 
that, as slaves increase, the white population de- 
crease. This seems to be a law of population. 
Wiln us, in the aggregate, it is undentadle, that 
aka ves coplinue to moeresse, und ii thu is pormitied 
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to progress, with the consequent diminution of 
white population, the far future o&the South pre- 
sents a picture, which, although now but seen 
through a glass darkly,” is of sufficient gloom to 
arouse into action her best energies, and prevent 
her from quiescently transmitting. to posterity 
n pi omet, the solution of which seems a dreary 
as 

l have been met with the objection, that, as 
slaves form the principal feature in our system 
of taxation, the increase of that resource will he 
defeated, and taxes must fall heavier upon other 
property. I have already shown that the pro- 
spect of their future depreciation is so great as 
would scarcely leave them available for re- 
venue purposes if the present system remains 
unchecked. This sufficiently answers the objec - 
tion— while, again, the exclusion of their further 
introduction will, to a certain extent, appreciate 
the value of those remaining in the State. And 
it must be borne in mind, that, of absolute ne- 
cessily, the entire surplus production of the State 
which is now annually represented by investment 
in slaves, must be forthwith engaged in many of 
those other pursuits, which, yielding compara- 
tively immense profits, will add materially to the 
wealth of the State, build up sources of taxation, 
and create ability to pay, infinitely superior to 
that which is produced by slave labor. 

Another objection is that it would diminish 
the value of our lands. This is utterly untenable. 
As long as good lands can be purchased in the 
Southwest at the government minimum, we have 
an established scale which must regulate the 
value of lands throughout the cotton region. 
Improved lands will onty sell for as much more 
as the improvements are valued at aside from the 
land. If this rule is seen to be occasionally vio- 
lated, it will be found to depend on some pecu- 
larity of local condition, or upon private circum- 
stances surrounding the individual purchaser. 
The result is, that our lands may be now rated 
at their lowest possible depreciation. On the 
other hand, the probabilities are that, following 
the enactment proposed, a healthy while mmi 


gration would soon commence, which would ap- 


preciate the price of lands, from the fact that 
the very cause which would.then induce this 
kind of immigration exists nowhere in the South- 
west, nor elsewhere on the Cuntinent, with the 
same allractive condilion of climate, soil, and 
nutural resources. Even admitting, for the sake 
of the argument, that a depreciation would ensue, 
that of itself would be an inducement lo a more 
immediate immigration, which would soon re- 
store prices. 

Some have asked whether the proposed re- 
striction would not be au intringement of our ob- 
ligations under the federal eonsistulivn? This is 
already res judicata. The whole subject came 
under review by the Supreme Court of ine United 
States in the case of Groves el al. vs. Slaughter, 
reported in 15ih Peters, p. 449, aud the able opin- 
ion there delivered bas settled the question in 
fasor of tbe right and power of the States. 

But, it may be inquired, why pul restrictions 
upon the gro ih of uu iustilutien which has re- 
ceived the bigh praise of being conservative? 
For, although it be less productive thao other 
species of labor, is at not less dangerous? That it 
is conservative, to a limited extent, I will oot 
undertake to deny; but beyond this liunit, as this 
whole argument proves, it must be disorganizing 
from its very twpoverisbing tendency. 1 have 
also sincere douvis whether this phase of the 
question of social conservatism has or ever will 
have auy real merits in this country, whatever 
its importance in older and more populous ones 
lt is supposed that our slaves representing as 
they do the labouring class of otuer countries, 
are so absolutely conte. lied as io remove auy 
feare of the untutored radicalism which seems tu 
tbreaten the peace of those communities. Li 
such an argument be good at all, it would, as a 
consectasy, lead to the social enslavement, or the 
extincuon, of every free laboring population, so 
as to insure tbe cunservation of order, and pre- 
vent the much Jeared peril of a conflict between 
labor and capital. bul the fear ol such a con- 
flict with us, however distant, is, in my opinion, 
tbe resuli of a waunt of proper perception of the 
improving spirit and poliucai economy of the 
age. We have yel lo acquire the population to 
be feared, and it may safely be assumed that the 
great poverty leading to tue debasement of any 
Class has been well attributed to unequal aud 
unjust laws, resulling {row partial aud ignorant 
legislation. There is envugh in the world to 
supply every mouth, and ihn can be easily done 
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with a little more attention to the equity of dis- 
tribution. 

Born and reared at the South, I feel that J owe 
her my first duty and my best thoughts. This 
hes induced me to venture, unaided, upon a task 
from which stronger hands have shrunk. What 
J have attempted has been with a pure devotion 
to the interests and prosperity of a couatry bless- 
ed beyond all others in natural condition, but the 
developement of whose resources are so far be- 
hind the civilization of the world as makes her 
seem to lack the genius of Humanity. 

~ With the highest consideration, 
lam jour excellency’s 
Obedient servant, | 


S. HEYDENFELDT. 


ADDRESS OF SENATOR HOUSTON, OF 
TEXAS; TO HIS CONSTITUENTS. 


Washington, March 2, 1848. 
To my Constituents :—Soon after the close of 


the last session of Congress, my conduct it rela- 


tion io an important public measure was called 
in question by Mr. Calhoun. In a speech at 
Charleston he assumed that, but for my defection, 
as he was pleased so to consider it, aad that of another 
Senator (Mr. Benton) from a slaveholding State, the 
bill organizing the Government af Oregon would have 
been defeated, and thus another victory for the South 
over the North achieved. 

Ii has always been my purpose to respond to 
this accusation, so evidently designed to injure 
me in the good opinion of my immediate consti- 
tuenis anu the people of the whole South. In 
the hope that some proper occasion might take 
place during the session of Congress which would 
render retaliation proper, l forebore making it a 
matter of especial notice before the Senate, while 
l resolved not to let it pass unheeded. My motto 
is“ in time,” not in haste. It evinces too much 
eagerness for oppugnation, and tao little consi- 
deration for an opponent who speaks as the re- 
presentative of the whole South, to rush into a 
contest without examining well his position. 


sume the character of guardian of the. whole 
South? Whence does he derive the privilege. of 
holding the Senators of other States accountable 
belore his constituents of South Carolina as be- 
trayers of thew and the whole South? What 
apostolic mission warrants the extension of his 
ìniallibdility beyond South Carolina, aud the visi- 
tation of his €xcommunicating power upon the 
representatives of otber States?—If Mr. Calhoun 
can thus utter his Papal bulls for a multitude of 
Siates—can enlarge his South Carolina supre- 
macy sọ as to absorb one half of the Union—it 
must be (if not in virtue of some divine right) 
the result of voluntary submission of these over 
whom this superiority is arrogated, founded oo 
uniinited confidence in the sanctity, the unsel- 
fishuesa, the cousisteacy of bis principles end pa- 
iriotism ; or tendered as a tribute of devout gra- 
titude lor extracruinary services rendered to that 
portion of the couniry from which this homage 
is exacted. Unwilling to ackuowledge this aije- 


giance for myseli or my constituents, 1 shali take 


tue Liberty ol examining how far vir. Calhoun's 
asserted authority over Southern policy is allow- 
ed or allowable. Has he the confidence of the 
South? Does ne deserve it? This is a point | 
would seule before 1 turn io my. personal issue 
with him. 

Mr. Calhoun has been for many years the re- 
presentahve of South Carolina in the National 
Counciis, but has he ever represented the South? 
Has he ever deserved or received the support of 
the South generally? Has he ever served the 
true inleresis, the true glory, or the true feeling 
vl the South in its domestic policy? Take tbe 
great leading measure which has cust so much 
bitterness aud sirile, and threatened such a fatal 
catastrophe. What has been his career on the 
tacit? He was a leading member of Congress and 
contributed at the close of the war in 1816, to 
convert the revenue laws into a protective sys- 
teur—into a prohibitory code—in regard to the 
coarse wa&anulactures which were necessaries 
with the great body of the people. The most 
odieus and iniquitous feature (hat ever marked 
the fraudulent system which, under pretence ol 
collecting revenue for the Government, gave a 
mouopuly to manulacturing capitalists to levy 
taxes on the poor through very article of their 
apparel, was prominent in the tariff which Mr. 
Calhoun first assisted in establishing. Its feature 
of minimums charged (be coarser.-and cheaper 
articles, worn ‘vy the many, With a rising duly 


Bul upon whet authority dees Mr. Calhoun as-. 


i 


ten times the tax (value considered) levied on 
on the finer and higher priced articles used by 
those better able and by every priociple, more 
justly bound to bear the greater burthen. 

Mr. Calboun’s first tariff for “ protection“ de- 
signed to put manufactures beyond the reach 
of contingency,” as he declared, thus reversing 
many ideas of equity, not only as it regarded 
sections, but individuals. The strong and rich 
were protected, not only from the payment of a 
fair impost to the Government, in proportion to 
their means, but were protected, by a soonopory, 
in lay ing upon the producing multitude an impost 
to increase the profits of their capital, which, 
itself exempted from taxation, left the weight of 
the Government to fall on that portion of the 
community already oppressed by the manufactu- 
rer's exactions. Mr. Calhoun's tariff of ſraudu- 
lent minimums, and other covert contrivances to 


build up wealth and command political influence — 


in the associated monopolies of the North, be- 
came too onerous for the toleration of the South, 
from which the tribute was mainly wrung, that 
made up the accumulations of the manulactur- 
ing sections. Judge Smith, a Senator from South 
Carolina, was among the first to comprehend 
fully, aud to. expose learlessly, the crying injus- 
lice of this system. He saw that his S.ate aud 
the whole South, was made the eacritice of the 
polizical gawe in which Mr. Calboun's ambition 
had engaged him. But eveu Judge Smith's bold 
expositions did not at firstdeter him. He still 
relied on State pride and the hopes depending on 
his elevation to tne Chiel Magistracy, to induce 
the sectiou of the Union which he undertook to 


represent, to bear the unequal burden imposed 
upon it as a sort of bonus tur his advancement. 


When the demonstrations of Judge Smith began 
to open the eyes of the people to their wrongs, 
calculating on the influeuce which the aspira- 
tions of a favored leader would have upon them, 
ihe occasion was eeized to lake a new hold upon 
the moneyed interests of the Nurth, and make 
sure of its weight in the political scale. The 
unequal pressure of the tariff upon the planting 
aud producing regioh was acknowledged by Mr. 
Calhoun and his friends, but, nevertheless, they. 
look ground against Judge S.nich's movement to 
reduce and equalize the unposis. Mr. McDulfie, 
in concert with Mr. Calhoun, offered a substitute 
for Judge Smiths condemuato y resoluuons in 
the South Carglina Legislature. This substitute, 
while admitting the oppressive incquatily of the 
protective system, upon the South, deelared that, 


us it was generally beneficial, ine Suuth would in, 


ils Magnauimity sudmMit-to suffer ils partial injury 
tor the guod of the country at large. 

But Mr. Calhoun soon lound that the South 
was not so magnanimous as to allow him to bar- 
ter its rights and interests to promote his ambi- 
tion. Aud he saw also that New England was 
inclined rather lo entrust its concerns to its son, 
than to one who had given evidence that he could 
sacrifice any puolic policy of those nearest and 
deurest io him toa selfish considerauon. Upon 
this discovery, Mr. Caluoun leaped over the head 
of Judge Smith, aud touk the lend in opposition 
io Ihe protective policy, which he contributed so 
much to establish. Instead of looking to the 
councils of the Union, where Judge Smith, car 
ried bis appeal for redress, Mr. Calhoun, to get 
the start, broached the doctrines of secession aud 
nullification, and urged the South to redress itself 
ihrough revolutionary couvulsions, The history 


‘of this conspiracy to force the well-aflec ted por- 


tions of the Union to buy peace and the safety of 
our bappy institutions, by bringing Mr. Calhoun 
to the haven of his ambition, and making him the 
arbiter of the question ov Which he bad phren- 
zied the hot heads of the South by incessaut agi- 
tation, is well understood. He was disappointed 
in his first hope, and then he resorted to his alter- 
native, “ the peaceful remedy ie aubvorsion of 


ine laws of the General Goveroment in South 


Carolina. The train-bands were prepared — the 
commander-iu-chiei, filed with valor aod sur- 
rounded with well instructed lieutenants, was 
ready tu take the field. The ordinance of nulli- 
fication was passed. Treason acts and test oaths, 
wilh capital punishment for all who adhered io 
their allegiance to the Umon, were wade the 
sanction ol the annulling decree against the con- 
lederacy. President Jackson's proclamation, the 
collection bill giving bim new powers to enloree 
the laws of the General Government, the omie 
nous destination of au extraordinary force of 
ships of war lor the harbor of Charleston, with 
a view to the payment of the customs, together 
with certain whispers uttered by a very earnest 
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at he might relaliat 

his projects, making report 
expenditures, to advance them. For proofs on 
< whole subject I refer to the notes published 


y Judge Smith, some years since, which point 


aithful to the 
is array (firs 


In reference lo this whole policy, however, 
Mr. Calhoun shaped an opposite course as soon 


his nullification scheme 


dancy in the country became apparent. New 
vie us of interest totally changed those which he 
e on the enter 
ffers and | systems 
t at the end of 


e capitulation 


enable them to ren 
the term with accumu 


{he moment, announce ainst them. But, after General Jackson was 


been returne 
effect the Pres 


tocut it down 
power, than Mr. Calhoun returned to the sup- 
port of his offspring, which he had deserted, bul 


so great a po 
hich seemed now to hold out the best hope to 


to the confideo 
er interests ant 
end, and thro 
gendered by his g 


chinatious, whic 


ad been most clamorous against the bank, ne- 
out the harrass otiated a lo 
selfish intrigues. 
consistencies j h 
fhe press chimed in harmony with those of the 
bank party elsewhere. Me. Calhoun again de- 
serted the bank after it fell into utter disgrace, 
and gave bimselt up to Mr. Van Buren and the 
Sub-Treasury. W hetber be remains truer to the | tal 
latter man the former is a matter depending 00 
ircamstances yet to be developed. 
Waun these evidences of Me. Calhoun's pecu- 
liarly steady adherence to the cause of the South, 
has | 1 now comé to the topic on which he has chosen 


President who 


ttle credit to 
to sacrifice |C 


the characters 
to their whole cou 


ted, leave him vel 


never wanting i 
try or to their 


all his influence, hall examine wh 


m larly situated had before adopted, with the 
universal sanction of the representatives in Con- 
gress of every State in the nion. If assenuing 
to the organization of Oregon, and recognizing 
the right which she asserted under the ordinance» 
of 1787, makes me an offender against the South, 
did not all the Senators and Representatives 
from that quarter, offend in the same way, in 
regard to Wisconsin and lowa? And, most of 
all, Mr. Calboun himself, who, twice as a cabi- 
net officer, and again as a Senator representing 
South Carolina, hed} admitted, the constitutional 
power of Congres» to repress slavery even in ter- 
ritories where il had a legal footing? 
But, if any one be surprised al the relapse into 
which Mr. Calhoun has fallen on the subject of 
slavery, let him look for a parallel fo the previ- 
ous excesses in opposite directions on other great 
matters to which his wild ambition had hurrie 
him. The slave question is one of immense im- 

ort to the South. It not only involves millions 
of property, Dut of lives. Every fibre of the heart 
of those among whom slavery exists may be tor- 
tured by apprehensions and jealousies, through 

i 3 man, who takes 

upon himself the character of sentinel to watch 
and avert tbe lurking dangers that environ it. 
‘The man who stands guard over a magazine in a 
an, as it was denominated, wilh Mr. populous city may sacrifice the most innocent, 
‘sg | against whom be can point a suspicion of a plot 
to fire uu. Mr. Calhoun takes on himself this 
charge, in regard to the explosive materials of | 
the South, for such sinister purposes alone. This ~ 
vigilant guardian of Southern rights, who, it has 
been seen, was ever ready lo barter them to at- 
u his selfish ends, is now laboring tO make 
more intense thao ever the excitement on Lhe 
question of slavery, DY agitating the right of ex- 
tension, both at the North aud ‘South, upon new 
aud mst ultra grounds. In his resolutions upon 
tbe subject, introduced since his surrender of one 
pronounce against me, as a renegade, and third of ine State of Texas to the Missouri re- 


ether his consisiency of ibe | striction, the right of extending slavery into all o 
j ihe territory Ot the United States 18 boldly-as- 


in Mr. Monroe’s Cabinet, be pressed on 
s, and even ‘authorized 


tained of the Constitution; his cherished 
all became utter abominations in his 
During bis Vice Presidency, his organ, 
Telegraph uttered volumes of denunciation 


tried (o open the door through him 
rm of the Presidency, another 
irit of his dream.” 
sooner had General Jackson become in- 
d in the doubtful struggle with the money- 


His newspaper organ at Washington, which 


ealth | slave issue which be bas bow proached, autho- 
sumed, in defiance of all of his previous acts iu 


the | rizes bim to assume the character of censor. 


uestion as 
territories where it did not exist, | 


sooner or later, qu 


people ofthis gr 
rect. Could the extension of slavery be restric- 


rewards in store 
who thus mints 
father lo another 


for all statesmen, 
ter in their affairs. 
measure of the Fe 
lived pecuniary, in 
to a vast extent, 
d the South, as pu 
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olitical rights 
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of the aggrieved Ststes ; the proceedings of which 


to be of any value. must embody and make known 
the sentiments of the whole South, and contain the 
distinct annunciation of our fixed and unalterable 
determination to OBTAIN THE REDRESS OF OUR GRIEV? 
ances, be the consequences what they may. | 

We must have it clearly understood that, in fra- 
ming a constitutional union with our Northern bre- 
ihren, the sla veholding States consider themselves 
as no more liable to any more interference with their 
domestic concerns than if they had remained entire - 
ly independent of the other States, and that, as such 
interference would, among independent nations, be 
a just cause of war, so among members of sucha 
confederacy as ours, it must place the several & iutes 
in the relation towards each other of open enemies. 
To sum up in a few words the whole argument on 
this subject, we would say thatthe abolitionists can 
ouly be put down by legislation in the States in which 
they exist, and this can only be brought about by the 
embodied opinion of the whole South, acting upon 
public opinion at the North, which can only be ef- 
fecied through the instrumentality of a convention 
ef the slaveholding States. For this we believe the 
public mind is not yet prepared, especially in our 
sister States.“ 

While these passages. ard the parallel ones in 
the late address of Mr. Calhoun, unmask his jong 
cherished and ill-eoncealed designs against the 
Union, | feet some pride in the conviction that it 
unmasks also his motive for the denunciation 
aimed at me. if the advocacy of a measure 
which removed one cause of contention, tending 
to produce an ill feeling, if not a rupture, be- 
tween tbe members of the Confederacy—if cp 
position to all the schemes of mad fanaticism at 
the North, and mad ambition at the South, which 
would embroil the country in civil war, proveke 
assaults upon me, there is no man living who 
will give them a heartier welcome. It is some 
evidence that I stand in the way of the rash as- 
sailants and the deep plotters who would, to sub- 
serve their own unhallowed ambition, put mn 
jeopardy the welfare and liberties of my country. 

oppose both as co-operating to produce the same 
mischief, however hustile to each oiher. But the 
weak enthusiast who speculates and vociferates, 
has Jess of my abhorrence than the wicked con- 
spiratur who concentrates the furce of every 
strong passion to make a fatal blow at the vitals 
of the republic. 

1 would lay down my life io defend any one of 
the States from aggression, which endangered its 
peace ur threatened its institutions. I could do 
1.0 more for the Union, but 1 would wish to do 
more ; for the destruction of the Union would be 
the ruin ofa] the States. A stab in the heart is 
worse then a cut in a limb, for this may be heal- 
ed. li is nature that teaches to cling to Union. 
it is the best security against every ill tho weak 
have (oapprehend. Tus feeling bas been im- 
pressed oa my heart by the instruction and ex: 
ample of the great man whom, when a boy, | iol- 
Jowed as a soldier, (1 trust Í may say with the 
instioct of patriotiom,) and from whom as u 
statesman l never separated, until 1 wept over 
his yet warm remaios at the Hermitage. ‘lhe 
great trophy of his history will be the stern pur- 
pose witu which be maintained the watchword of 
um administration, * ‘fhe FepgaaL UNION, il 
mus: be preserved.” 

Jam your lellow-citizen, 
SAM HOUSTON. 


— . — 
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Case or Draytron.—From the Correspondent of 
the Bullimore Sun.—Vhe decision of tue circuit 
court op the writ of error in the Drayton case ts 
lost iin portant m many respects. 

Diayton came here with a vessel; he remain 
ed in the oly afew days, and then, at night, 
secretly and silently departed with his vessel, 
having on board about $100,000 worth of our 

“cnizens’ property. This property was taken off 
withuul tue cousent or knowledge of the owners. 
When arrested, he declared that he bad no altini- 
ty with abolitionists, and intimated that he did 
not carry off the slaves with a view lo set them 
free, but that if be bad succeeded in getung off 
with lis Cargo he would have realized an iude 
pendent fortune. He was lound with the negroes 
in hie possession. 

When the case camb up to be tried, the court, 
when asked tu decide upon a question of lau, 
tuled in substance, that tu constitute the crime of 
larceny (he jury must believe that the prisuner 
lcluniously wok and carried away the slaves 
mehtioned, With intent tu defraud the Owners 
iheteof; tbat it was not necessary lor them to 
believe that he intended to convert the slaves to 
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his own use, but that any dishonest gain, profit, 
or remuneration resulting to the prisoner from 
his thus taking the property, was sufficient. From 
this (and other puints) an appeal was taken, and 
the circuit court have overruled this decision, 
and laid down as the law that the jury must be- 
lie ve that the prisoner intended to convert the 
slaves to his own use ; otherwise his taking them, 
under Whatever circumstances, was not larceny. 

The effect of this decision is, that persons may 
carry off slaves hereafter with impunity, it being 
impossible to prove what the party taking inten- 
ded to do with them. Moreover, A may employ 
B to steal fifty negroes from Wa-hington, aud 
pay B fifty dollars a head, and under this deci- 
sion, Mr. A, if caught, could not be convicted of 
larceny. Hence the insecurily now resting upon 
this species of property, and its consequent de- 
precistion. The circuit court was divided upon 
this point: Judge Dunlop sustaining Judge Craw- 
ford in his decision; cunsequenily of the four 
judges of our courts, two are on each side. 

At the next criminal court, the district attor- 
ney will proceed against Drayton upon the cases 
for transporting slaves, and aiding them lo escape. 
On this charge no defence can be made, aud Mr. 
Drayton will undergo imprisonment in the jail 
instead of the penitentiary. l 

Bain’s TzLxORATH Case.—In the Circuit court 
of the District of Columbia, the patent case of 
Bain vs. Morse, was decided on Thursday, being 
an appeal from the decision of the Commissioner 
of Putents, who refused the patent to Mr. Bain, 
on the ground that it would interfere with Mr. 
Morse’s invention. The decision of Judge Cranch 
is in effect, that the Commissioner did not err iu 
grantiog a patent to Mr. Morse for his new in- 
vention; but he Cid err in refusing to patent the 
invention of Mr. Bain. ‘That is, both parties are 
entitled to a pateat, and there was no interfe- 
reuce on the part of Bain’s invention with that 
of Morse. The ground on which this decision 
is based is, that neither a principle or an effect 
cao be patented :—that two metnods of effecting 
the same thing may each be patenied, and that 
the two inventions in question ate sulficiently 
distinct to entille each to a patent. 

The effect of the decision wall be to throw the 
parties upon the courts of law to decide the con- 
iroversies. In consequence of Judge Cranch’s 
decision, there can be no bills in equity, nor in- 
junctions by either party, but if enner consider 
himself, or his invention, interfered with or in- 
jured by the patent granted to the other, the 
remedy must be by a suit at law, before a court 
aud jury.— [ Duily News. 
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CLinarg or CALiroRNIA.— Meteorological ta- 
bles of the weather and thermometer at Monte- 
rey, Upper California, kept by Talbot H. Greene, 
Exq., a merchant, at Monterey, during the space 
of a year, viz: from March, 1845, to February, 
1846. From these tables, a pretty good idea 
may be formed of the climate of California. 

In March, 1845, the thermometer averaged 
65 at noon. There was no rain; the sky gene- 
rally clear. 

In April, same degree of heat; five rainy days, 
four foggy, the others clear. 

In May, the thermometer at noon never rose 
higher than 64, and never fell lower than 53; 
weather clear. 

lo June, the highest noonday heat was 73; the 
lowest 60; weather clear. 

In July, the highest beat at noon, 74; lowest 
60 ; cleur skies. 

In August, greatest heat at noon, 73 ; lowest 
62; cleac skies. 

in September, greatest heat at noon 73; low- 
est 61; clear skies, occasional fogs at eight in 
the morning; rait once only. 

in October, greatest heat at noon 70; lowest 
59; fogs in the morning, days clear; rain three 
times within this wonth—a lallle rain in tue night 
on two occasions. 

In November, greatest heat 76; lowest 69; wea- 
ther generally clear; rains in the night occa- 
sionally. 

In December, greatest heat 66; lowest 57; 
clear weather; rain on lour different nights this 
month. 

In January, 1846, greatest heat 62; lowest 48 ; 
more rain this month than the former months. 

In February, 1846, average heat at nvon 62; 
west 50; clear skies; rain on three different 
Aigh s. l í 


A pretty general idea may be formed from 
this of the climate as to warmth. It appears to 
be remarkably mild and temperate. This is the 
result of the facts, not a conclusion of mere opi- 
nion. 


The States. 


Massacnusetrs.—Slavery Resolutions :—The 
following were adopted by the Legislature—in 
the Senate unanimously, and in the House witha 
single dissentient vote : 


Resolved, That in the present posture of the 
deliberations of Congress upon the subject of sla- 
very in the Territories of the Union, Massachu- 
setts will fail to do her duty if she do not agaia 
utter her sehtiments upon the subject of those 
deliberations. 

Resolved, That Congress has full power to le- 
gislate upon the subjcct of slavery in the Terri- 
tories of the Union; that it has freely exercised 
such power from the adoption of the Constitution 
to the present time, and that it is its dute to ex- 
erciae the power for the perpetual exclusion of 
the institution from those Territories that are 
free, and for the extinction of the same in the 
Territories where it exists. 

Resolved, That when Congress furnishes govern- 
ments for the Territories of California and New 
Mexico, it will be its duty to establish therein 
the fundamental principle of the Ordinance of 
1787 upon the subject of slavery, to the end that 
the institution may be perpetually excluded 
therefrom, beyond every chance and uncertainty. 

Resolved, That the slave trade ought not to 
exist in ine District of Columbia, and that it is 
the duty of Congress immediately to abolish the 
same. 

Resolved, That slavery ought not to exist in the 
District of Columbia, and that it is the duty of 
Congress to devise the most just, practicable, 
and expeditious mode for abolishing the same. 

Resotved, That the legislation pointed out in 
the foregoing Resolves does not violate, but pur- 
sues, the compromises between the North and 
South, that secured the adoption of the Constitu- 
tron; and that, as our forefathers intended to se- 
cure the non- extension of slavery, while they 
were seeking to establish the IIuion, so we, their 
descendants, in seeking to secure the non-exten- 
sion of slavery, are acting in the very spitit ia 
which that Umon was founded. 


Individual Liability —The Legislature of this 
State have passed * an act concerning stockhold- 
ers in banks,” which ia as follows :— 


Be it enacted, &e., as follows : 


Sect. 1. The Lolders of stock in any bank, at . 
the time when such bank shall stop payment, 
shall be liable, in their individual capacities, fur 
the payment and redemption of all bills which 
may have been issued by such bank, and which 
shall remain unpaid, in proportion to the stock 
they may respectively hold at the time aforesaid. 

Sect. 2. II any stockholder in a bank, having 
reasonable cause to believe that such bank is 
about to stop paymem, shall transfer his shares, 
or any pait thereof, lo any person or corporation, 
with itout to escape from the hability created by 
the preceding section, such transler shall be 
derived void, and of no effect, so far as respects 
the liability wioresaid, ; 

Secr. 3. Jf a stockholder in any bank, having 
reasupable cause to believe such Dank to be in- 
solvent, shall within six months befure the ex- 
piration of the charter af said bank, transter his 
shares, or any part thereof, with intent io avoid 
the laauility created by the thirty-first section of 
the thirty-sixth chapter of tbe Revised Statues, 
such trauster shall ve deemed void aud of no el- 
fcet, so far us respects said liability. 


Vermont.— Revision of the Constitution.—The 
Septeunial Council of Ceusors—a budy known 
only to this Siate—closed its session on the 27th 
ulumo. 

Inis body is elected by the people, once in 
seven years, and its duties are tu revise the 
working of the existing lorin of goverument, to 
suggest to the Legislature such remedial laws as 
(ney may deem proper, and tv call conventions 
to revise the Constitution, whenever the retorms 
deemed necessary by them shall be of 80 extensive 
a character as tu require it. 

Under this power, the Council, after having 
found themselves unable tw agree on certau pro- 
positions in alteration of the tun damental lar 
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finally agreed to a resolution calling a convention 
to amend the Constitution, to meet at Montpe- 
lier, on the first Wednesday in January, 1850. 

The articles recommended by the Council, for 
the adoption by the convention, contemplate 
some essential changes in the Constitution— 
among them an equalization of representation 
‘in the House of Assembly; the election by the 
people of the judges of probate, assistant judges 
of county couris, sheriffs and state attorneys, and 
that in future all amendments to the Constitution 
recommended by the Council of Censors be sub- 
mitted directly to the people. 


No Licente.— The people of this State have 
determined by vote that no licenses to sell liquo 
shall be issued in the State for the coming year. 
The returns are not full, but the indications are 
that the majority will not be less ihan ten thou- 
sand. This is directly the reverse of the vole of 
Inst year. 


New Tong —The aggregate value of real es- 
tate assessed for laxes in 1848, was 6528.6 14. 
853, and (he personal estate at 9125,UU4,742, 
making a total of 665 J, 619,595, but as property 
la this State is assessed at a rate. far below its 

“real value, and, as a large amount of stocks, 
mortgages, shipping, &c., wholly escapes laxa- 
tion, ıt is but fair that the real and personal estate 
owned and held in this State is worth at least 

50,000, 000, of which nearly one half is annual- 
y insured. 


Bridge at Rouse’s Point.—The bill authorising 
the coustruction of the bridge over Lake Cham- 
Plain, at Rouse's Point, passed the Legislature 
on Friday last, by a voie af 79 to 21. 


New Jeasny.—The Treasurer of the State of 
New Jersey has presented to the Legislature the 
following estimate of the probable revenue and 
charges upon the Treasury for tbe current year: 


Receipts from January 1, 1849, te January 1, 185 
estimated from receipts for the year 1848: 
Camden and Amboy Railroad and T'ran- 
spurtation Company—transit dutivs 934,229 65 
Delaware and Raritan Canal Company . 
—tranait duties 29,337 13 
New Jersey Railroad and Pransportativo 


Company—transu duties - 11,330 33 
Dividends on Stock 24,000 90 
Jux on Capital Stock 3,250 00 

_ Pediara’ Licenses | 500 Ov 
Interest Account 1.300 00 
Balance iu Treasury, Jan. 1, 1849 10, 823 13 


l os $105,760 27 

The estimated disbursements for 1849, are-sta- 
fed qt $123,248 74, of which 537, 000 is on ac- 
count of Spectal Luan. $123,248 74 
The eppropuations made for 1849: 
State Prison i $5,000 CO 
House and lot adjoining State 

House 4.500 00 


34.000 00 
3,000 00 


Lunatic Asylum 
Officers of Lunatic Asylum 
Sundry appropriations: 
Camden and Amboy Ruil- 
road investigatiun, Revised 
Statutes, Cuwmissiouers (e 
investigate lands under 
waler in Hudson, &c. 5,455 00 


— . — 


48,955 00 
l , ; $172,203 74 
DaLAwang.— The Free Negro” bill passed 
the Legisiature of this State. it empowers the 
megistrates of the State to arrest all {ree negroes 
who have no apparent occupation or means of 
hving, and hire them out fora term of service 
not exceeding a year. | 
Ou1a.—The bill to provide for holding a con- 
. Ventiou to frame a new constitution for this State, 
has been deleated tn the Legislature—having tre- 
ceived five votes less than the constitutional ma- 
jority (two-thitds) required for its passage. 


Sourn Carotma.— Resolutions adopted at the’ 


meeting of the 27th ull. in Charleston to respond 
to the address of the Soathern Representatives 
to their constituents. Tne Hon. EIWard. Frost 
presided, assisted by filty-six vice presidents, and 
tour secretaries. Ihe meeting was addressed by 
the chairman, who siated the importance of the 
subject of their convention, dwell with impres- 
sive and solemn earnestness on the aggressions of 
Northern Abulitivnists, and the duly the South 
owed to themselves and their country to resist 
aad repei them. A committee of filly was ap- 
pointed to prepare a report and resolutions for 


the consideration of the meeting, of which com- 
mittee the Hon. F. H. Elmore was chairman. 
The following are the resolutions reported: 


Resolved, That the citizens of Charleston Dis- 


trict have maturely examined and deliberately 
approved of “ The Address of Southern Dele- 
gates in Congress to their Conatituents,” and of 
all the recommendations therein, and of the con- 
duct of those representatives who have signed the 
same. 


Resolved, That with Virginia, we say and de- 


clare, that the Government of the United States 
bas no control, directly or indirectly, mediately 
or immediately, with or over the institution of 
slavety, so as to impair the rights of the slave- 
holder; and that i taking any such control it 


transcends the limits of its legitimate functions, 


by destroying the internal organization of the 
sovereignties who created it. 


Resolved, That all territory acquired by the 


arms of the United States, or yielded by treaty 


with any other foreign power belongs to the seve- 
ral States of this Union as their joint and com- 
mon property, in which each and all have equal 


rights; and that the enactment by the Federal 
Government of any law which should direttly or 
by its effects, prevent the citizens of any State 


from emigrating with their property, of whatever 


description, jito such Territory, would make a 


discrimination unwarranted by, and in violation 


of the rights of the States frou which such citi- 
Zens eaugrated, and in derogation of that perfect 
equality that belongs to tbe several States as 


members of this Union, and would tend directly 
to subvert the Union itself. 

Resolved, That if in disregard alike of the spirit 
and principles of the act of Congress on-the ad- 
mission of the Siate of Missouri iato the Union, 


generally known as the Missouri Compromise, 


and of every consideration uf justice, ot consu- 
tutional right, and of fraternal feeling, the fear- 
ful issue shall be forced upon the country, whioh 
must result from the adoption of the Wilmot 
Proviso or any equivalent measure, as an act of 
the General Governwent, the people of Coarles- 
ton District can have ov dillicully in chobsing 
between the only alternatives that will remain of 
abject sabmision to aggression and outrage on 
the one baad, or determined resistance on the 
other, at all hazards, and to the last extremity. 

Resolved, That this meeting holds d to be the 
duty oi every man in every section of the con- 
federacy (if the Union is dear to him) to oppose 
the passage of any law fer whatever purpose, dy 
which territory acquired may be subject to such 
restriction. N 

Resolved, That the passage. of such a proviso or 
any. equivalent measure by Congress would make 
it une duty of every slavehol ling Siate, and of all 
the citizens thereof, aa they value their dearest 
privileges, their soverefgniy, their 1adependence, 
and theic rights of property, to take firm, uniled 
aud concerted action iu-Wis emergency. 

Resolved, That we regard the passage of any 
law by Cougress, abolishiug slavery or the slave 
trade, of admitting slaves to vote in the District 
of Columbia, as a direct ataca upon the institu- 
tious of the slaveholding States, and as such-to be 
resisied at every. hazard. ` 

Resolved, That in ine event of the passege by 
Congress of the Wilmot Proviso, or any equiva- 
lent measure, or any measure lor the aboliuon of 
slavery or the slave trade, or the admission tu 
vule ol slaves io the District of Coluubia, that 
the Governor of this State be, aud be is hereuy 
requested iumediately to convene the legisia- 
ture of this State (if n be nat in session) to cou - 
sider (he mode anu measure of redress. 

Resolved, ‘That the citizens of Charleston Dis- 
trict witi Bold themselves ever ready to co-ope- 
rate with their lellow-citizons of tue slave States 
in any aud every measure thal may de considered 
by them expedient tor marutuining the principles 
iu the feregosug resolutions; and that for the 
purpose of being always prepared for such Co- 
operation and producing concert of actiun, a 
cummuttee of safety to cunsist of twenty-one per- 
sous, be appointed dy the chair, whieh shall be 
charged as a committee of vigilance and salety 
to correspond with other ne committees, and tu 
take all future measures necessary to carry out 
the foregoing resolves. 

Resolved, that a copy of these resolutions be 
forwardeu to bis Excellency the Govergor, and 
to each of our Beustors and Represeniauves iu 
Congress. 

Alter the adoption of the foregoing, A. Moise, 
Jr. E-q., rose, and referred to the * noble stand” 
taken by their Senators und Representatives in 
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Congress, and submitted the following, which 
were unanimously adopted: 

Resolved, That this meeting tenders the tribute 
of its high admiration to the Hon. A. P. BUTLER, 
and the Hon. DANIxLI WALILACR, for the distin- 
guished ability and impressive eloquence with 
which they submitted and sustained in the Se- 
nate and Congress of the United States, the reso- 
lutions passed by the Legislature of South Caro- 
‘lina at its last session, in relation to the Wilmot 
Proviso. 

Resolved, That we contemplate with proud 
satisfaction the ¢ombination of patriotism, wis- 
dom snd virtue, presented by the Representa- 
tives of South Carolina in both Houses of the 
Federal Legislature; and we cannot bu: feel 
that while our State is represented by sons so 
true, that her honor and ber fame will be pre- 
served unsullied, although the Constitution may 
be violated, her interests sacrificed, and her 
rights infringed. s 

Resolved, That we have not been wanting in a 
„ ot the effurts of those mem- 
bers of Congress from the Northern section of 
the Union whose aim it has been to promote a 
(rue and just interpretation of the Constitution 
ou the subject of slavery. 


Wisconsin.— Resolutions relative to slavery and 
the slave trade. . 


Resolved by the Senate and Assembly of the Stale 
of Wisconsin, That our Senators in Congress be 
and they are hereby instructed and our Kepre- 
sentatives requested 

lst. To oppose the passage of any act for the 
government uf New Mexico and California, or 
any of the territories now belonging to the Uni- 
ted States, or any which may hereafter ‘be ac- 
quired, unless it shall contain a provision forever 
prohibiting the introduction of slavery or invo- 
luotary servitude into said territories, except as 
a punishment for crime. | 

2nd. To oppuse the admission of any more 
slave States into the Federal Union. 

3rd. To exert their influence to procure the 
‘repeal of all laws sustaining slavery and the slave 
trude in the District of Columbia, or in any other 
place under the control of the National Govern- 
ment, end to secure the passage of Jaws prohibi- 
ting slavery and the slave trade in all places un- 
der ine exclusive jurisdiction of the Federal Go- 
vernment. 

Resolved, That bis Excellency, the Governor, 
is hereby requested immediately io lorward a 
copy of the loregoing resolutivos to each of our 
Seuntors and Representatives iu Congress, to be 
by them laid belure Congress. 

Resolved by the Senate and Assembly, That the 
Governor of this State be requested to lrausait 
to the Governor of Virginia, te de laid belore the 
Legisiature of Chat State, the resolutions pss-ed 
by the Legislature of the State of Wisconsin at 
us present session, relating to the subject of sla- 
very. Adopted Fe, tuary 16th, 1849. 


= Statistics. 


Corton Taape.—The Boston Journal gives the 
subjwued statistics in relation to this trade. ‘The 
following taule shows the amouat imported into 
England during the lollowing period: 


Years. ` Pounds per year. 
4701 to 1795 1.170, 181 
1771 w 1780 6,124,717 
1781 to 1790 19,105,647 
1791 to lav" 31,341,373 
1801 to 1810 69,372,179 
1811 to 1820 105,571, 546 
1821 to 1825 105,687,038 
1326 w 1845 331,700,000 

1846 598. 000. 000 
1847 439.000, 000 


In twenty years, from 1826 to 1845, of overy 
10, 000 bales worked up 


Bales. 

England used 5700 

France 1700 

Holland and the North of Europe 85 
Lrieste and the South of Europe 450 4 
Unned States 5 1300 „ 

Total > 10,000 


No particular account was kept of the amount 
used in England from 1705 to 1770. In 1832 the 
amount used in that country was 277, O00, O00 los. 
and the United States now use equal that amount. 
During ihe twenty years specined above it will 
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doe seen that the amount used in France exceed- 
ed that used in this country. The United States 
now use more than France. 

The price of Upland Cotton in 1808, in Enz- 
land, wat 72 cents per lo; in Amsterdam, $1 44 
per Ib., and in Havre, §1 92 per lb. 

In the years 1845-6 England used 1,630,000 
Ibe. at a cost of 9167,000,000, and gained in 
manufacturing 84] 2. 000. 000. Of which, expor- 

` ted to foreign countries, 5359, 000, 000. Used at 
home 5220, 000, 000 value. Whole value manu- 
factured in 3 years 8579, 000, 000. O 

The amount of Cotton exported from the Uni- 
ted States in the year 1836, was valued at $71,- 
284.925, and’ would have taken more than 100 
pons of gold, at £3 17s. 9d. per ounce, to pay 


8 ** it. | 
k Pusrie Lisnanizs.—The following table com- 
piled by Dr. Ludwig, of New Vork, shows the 
numder of public libraries, aud the volumes, in 
the United Siates: x 


a4 Number. Volumes. 
Maine, 3 4 4.300 
New Hampshire, 5 26.800 
Vermont 2 16.000 
Rhode Island; ` 5 43.400 
Massachusetts, 30 203.000 
- Connecticut, 4 71,000 
New York, 33 174 900 
Pennsylvania, | 32 176. 100 
New Jersey, 2 28.500 
Ohio, < 23 68,80U 
“Michigan, 5 9,500 
Indiana, 5 6,800 
Illinois, 3 3,700 
Delaware, 1 3,600 
Maryland, 11 54,500 
Virginia, : 9 53,300 
North Carolina, 3 16,000 
South Carolina, 5 33,400 
Georgia, E 4 22,000 
Alabama, 3 12.200 
Louisiana, l 5 13,300 
Mississippi, 2 5.000 
Tennessee, 6 26,700 
Kentucky; 9 44,600 
Missouri, 5 20,500 
Disiriei oſ Columbia, 9 75,000 
235 1,209,800 


< The subjsined table gives the population of 
each State eaecording to the census of 1840, the 
number of volumes in the public libraries uf each 
Sie, and the proportion which the number of 
volumes in the public libraries bear te the popu- 


lation: 

States. Population. Vols. Proportion. 
Rhode Island 108.830 13,400 110 2} 
Maesachusetus 737,697 203,000 lto 4 
Connecticut 309.979 71,000 110 4 
Pennsylvania 1,724,033 176.100 1 10 10 
New Hampshire 224,564 26.800 1 10 11 
New Jersey 373 306 28,500 lio 13 
New Vork 2.428.921 174.909 lio 14 
South Carolina 594,398 38,400 lio i7 
Kentucky 779.523 13,000 lto 17 
Missouri 353.702 20,500 lio 18 
Vermont 291,948 16,000 Ito 19 

irginia 1,239,797 58,300 1 to 21 
Michigan 2112, 267 8.500 -ito 21 
Ohio 1.519.467 68.800 lito 22 
Louisiana 352.411 13,300 1 to 27 
Tennessee 729,210 26,700 lto 30 
North Carolina 753,419 16,000 Lio 47 
Delaware 78,875 3,000 1 0 50 
Alabama 590.756 12.200 lite 50 
Georgia 691,392 22,000 1 10 61 
Mississippi - 375,416 5000 lw 75 
Maryland 470,019 64,500 lio 86 
Indiana 685, 866 6.800 1 10 98 
Illinois 476, 183 3,700 110119 
Maine 501,793 4,300 1 lo 125 


In New York, many of the public libraries are 
not included, lor there is a library in each school 
district, all of which circulate about 1, 200,000. 

In London there are four public libraries, con- 
taining, in the aggregate, 397, 000 volumes. Paris 
pussesses five public libraries, to which the pev- 
ple have iree access, that contain 1, 300, 000 vo- 
luwes., Besides these, there ate libraries belong 
ing to the Institute, the University, and the two 
Chambers, io which admission can be obtained 
With salisiactory recommendations. London, 
with twice the population of Paris, contains oaly 
oue- ſourita the nuwber of books. 

The whole number of volumes given in the 
American public libraries is J. 209, 800 while those 
of Paris alone amount to 4, 300, Oob, being more 
than a book for every person. Inis difference 
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is mostly explained by considering the pride 
which royalty has taken in founding large libra- 
ries which are perhaps little visited. The Royal 
Library of Paris contains 800 000 volumes, near- 
ly two thirds of the whole. One library in Lon- 
don, patronized by royal favor, numbers 350, 000 
volumes, being nearly the whole of the aggre- 
gate. . 

Another reason for the difference is, that the 
European libraries have been centuries collect- 
ing, while those of the United States have been 
collected principally within the half century. 
Besides, the libraries of Europe are patronized 
chiefly by comparatively few persons, u hose 
pride is to make a learned display. in the Uni- 
ted States, the collection nf books and the found- 
ing of libraries is the work of the whole people, 
and they are established on a scale combining the 
greatest economy as well as the greatest benefit. 
They are here diffused among the people, and 
benefit thousands where hundreds are benefited 
by the libraries of Europe. 


Rartroaps:—The American Railroad Journal 
gives the following interesting stalement of the 
length, cost per mile and total cost of the Rail 
Roads in the United States, Canada, Cuba and 
Europe. According to this account it will be 
scen that the cost of the Railroads in the United 
States ate less per ile than in any other coun. 
dry in the world, with the exception of Holland 
aud the Island of Cuba. 


2 
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i i -$ 2 
United States 6 421 930,000 9192,63,000 


Canada 54 30,000 1.620, 000 
Cuba 250 23,000 7, 000,000 
Tetal in America 6.725 200,250,000 
United Kingdom 4,420 145,000 640,900,000 
France 1.250 110.000 137.500,000 
Germany | 3,370 50,000 168,500,000 
Belgium 4593 80.000 39, 640.000 
Holland 1621 25.000 4.062.500 
Denmark & Holsteio 242 40,000 11.280, 000 
Switzerland 78 50,000 3,600,000 
ltaly 162 90 000 14,625,000 
Russin 113 60,000 6.780.000 
Poland 1871 50, 000 9,375. 000 
Hungary 157 50,000 7.850.000 
Total in Europe 10, 678 91.044, 402,509 
Total 17.403 91.244, 652,500 


The above embraces all the railways in opera- 
tion, except a short line of 15 miles recently open- 
ed in Spain, from Barcelona to Mataro, trout 

These vast sums above stated have all been 
expended for railways: within the Jast twenty 
years.—it may be salely asserted that the roads 
now in progress, including all those whieh will 
be completed within the next five years, will re- 
present an sdditional amount ol capital equal to 
the sums expended upon those already fin. shed. 
The speculative feelings of 1845, in Eugland, 
pushed forwara -mang schemes that have since 
been discarded ; anc the stringent law whieh re- 
quired è deposit of 20 per cent. of the capital de- 
forg tbe effect ef the grant of authority to build, 
had the effect to reduce the number of specula- 
live schemes at once. Inno other country in 


| which no returns are oblained. 


Europe has the railwzy spirit exceeded the liwits 


ot legitimate speculation. 


Inon Manuracture or Waxes:—From the 
Wesiminster and Foreign Quarterly’ Revietio:— lu 
1827, there were 284 biast-lurnaces iu Great Bri- 
tain of which 102 were in Wales, and 126 Siuf- 
lord and Salop. 
naces in blast, of whicu 182 were in Wales, and 
(he same number in Stafford and Salop. lo 1827. 
the Scottish turnaces were 18; in 1840, they wore 
70. The average annual export ot Iron, many- 
factured and unwanulactured, between 1820 and 
1325, seems to have been about 100, bob ions, ol 
which 36,000 were bar. The exports of 1846 


In 1840, there were 402 ſur- 


plied io water-pipes, cables, the diff 
and other constructions, 


A 

The make. of Iron in Great Britain, in 1846; f 
estimated by M'Culloeh at 1,750,000 tons, of 
which about three-tenths are calculated (o be 


consumed as Pig · Iron, and chiefly at home. The 
value of the whole product for that year is com- 
puted by the same authority at about £14,000.008. 
‘a he increase in South Wales more than kept 
pace witb the increased manufacture of the coun- 
try. This especially applies to the works situs- 
ted in Glamorganshire, and ‘taking shipping at 
Cardiff. In 1813, or thereabouts, these works 
contained 17 furnaces, yielding annually 44,200 
tons of Iron, and employing directly between 
4000 and 5000 persons. The following Table 
shows their progress: „ 
Works. 1840. 1 


1796. 1820. 1830. 


Dowlais tons 2800 11115 27647 45218 87251 
Cyfarthfa 7204 19010 19892 35507 56278 
Plymouth 2200 7941 12177 12922 35193 
Pen y. daran 4100 8690 11744 16130 25612 
Taff Vale 621 49025 * 

Pentyrch 2412 2476 6977 
Gadlys 598 136 4125 
Other works 2175 9000 

Total 16301 60157 84813 199002 26364 


The column for 1846 states the whole quantity of 
Pig-iron made at the works, of which aduul 184, 
608.tons were sent to Cardiff; the other quanti- 
ties are exclusive of the Iron consumed upon the 
spot. : e T 
The tonnage returns on the Newport Canal 
give still larger quantities, although none of the 
works whence they are derived, are individually 
as large as either Dowlais or Cyfarthfa, and are 
all of later date than thote about Meribyr. lo 
1820, o bout 45,462 tons, and in 1830, upwards of 
112,647 tons of Iron, came to the upper country 
into Newport. In 1840, this had risen to 294,459 . 
tons, and in 1847 the Newport reluras showed 
about 240,637 tons. e oT, 

The London Mining Journal in re ſeraues tu iu 
the industrial interests of the country, says: 

Sweden is another instance of the power en- 
ferred by good commercial arrangements, tbe 
products of the Swedish mines being on the lar- 
gest scale. Swedish miners are independent, to 
a great extent, of Government regulations, in 
consequence of their intimate connection with 
England, which gives them the command of aay 
working capital they may need. 


= 


4 
Production of Iron in Europe. 
Proportion per heat 
Countries. Cwt. of popu . 
Great Britain 6,00u,000 1 2-5. 
igium 6000, 0.0 34 
Sweden 1.600. 000 1.2 
Prussia 23.000. 000 125 
France 5,000, 000 1-7 
Russia 6, 000, 000 1-9 


Cnicaao.—The following were the amousts 
of wheat in store at this point on Ist of March, 
for the past fire years :— ` q 


March Ist, 1845 bu. 169.0 
o. 1846 682, 133 
Do. 1847 643, 000 
Do. 1848 380, VVU 
Do. 1849 618 500 
Hovse or lnpustry.—The whole number of 


inmates ol the House ol Industry, at South Bos- 
ton, Mass., on the Ist inst.. was 726, of whom 
187 were born of American parents, aud 142 
were born iu this country of fureign pareuls. 
Tue balance, 397, were burn in foreign coua- 
tries, and 153 arrived in (he Uniled Sales since 
January 1, 1848. . ; 
Ee 
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Chronicles 


Eid RATION ro CAlLironma —The New York 
Herald states the emigration to California to be 
18.341, in 270 vessels. This is, of course, ex- 


clusive of overland emigrants. 
— — — 


Daarn or B. A. Bip Lack, Charge d'Affaires at 
Bogola.— A recent arrival at New York brings in- 
telligence of the death of Mr. Bidlack, Charge 
d’Affaires of the United States to New Granada, 
of an apoplectic fit, on the 61h January. He was 
universally lamented, both by natives and his 
countrymen. 

. 88; 8 

From Mexico.—The new Congress was instal- 
led in the Capito! on the 28th ult., Joaquin Na- 
riega was elected President; Francisco de Cue- 
vas, Vice President; Villery Bocanegra and 
Perez y Fernandez, Secretaries. S 

In order to put a stop to the extensive smug- 
gling carried on since the conclusion of peace, 
the Government has eqnipped a brigantine guar- 
da-cosia, at an expense of ten thousand dollara. 

i ae ge ne 

Coat at Acaputco.—Ao inexhaustible mine 
of bituminous coal, says a letter from Acapulco, 
dated February 5, has been discovered, within 
one-end-a-half miles of that place. Deposites of 
coal having been recently announced as existing 
al the Straits of Magellan, and as they are known 
to exist on the coast of Chili, there are now upon 
our extended line of travel on the Pacific from 
Cape Horn to Vancouver’s island, po obstacle to 
the employment of steam navigation to any ex- 
veni; 
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Mr. Hanngoan.—Tne Washington correspondent 
of the New York Commercial writes : 


It is now understood that Mr. Hannegan will 
be allowed to proceed to Berlin, until such time 
as arrangements can be made for appointment of 
his successor. In this respect he has expressed 
his readiness to consult the wishes of the Admi- 
pistration, and conform promptly to an intimation 
of recall, when it may be made. Mr. Fay will 
remain for the present Secretary under Mr. Han- 
negan. Mr. Gales Seaton (son of the editor of 
ine Intelligencer) has been appointed Secretary to 
Mr. Donelson, at the Germanic Confederation. 

— . —äñ—ä—— 

Tar Caicaco Froop.—The Cleveland Herald 
states that Chicago has been visited by a monster 
flood resulting in a vast destruction of property 
and loss of life. 

The water on the South branch of the river 
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has risen six feet, and swept off the bridges and 
shipping. The following vessels are jammed to- 
gether: Brig Worth, damaged $1000 or more; 
brig Ashland, $500. Several vessels are out in 
the lake and considerably damaged. A number 
of lumber vessels have sunk. Nearly all of the 
canal boats are destroyed and gone into the lake. 
Several docks are completely destroyed. The 
water is rising and much apprehension is felt. 
Three or four lives have been lost by the falling 
of spars. The damage thus far to property, is 
estimated from $100,000 to $200,000. 
— a 

Cawapa.—t he bill for the payment of losses 
sustained by the rebellion of 1837 having passed 
both Houses, it now only awaits the signature 
of the Governor to become a law. The excite- 
ment on the occasion, especially in Canada West, 
is extreme. The ultra loyalists are indignant 
beyond measure. The Montreal Courier declares 
that the bonds—if issued—never will be paid ; 
and a letter from that city, published in the To- 
ronto Patriot, closes with this mysterious intima- 


tion : The rumor that His Excellency will 


reserve the bill is more rife than ever, and if he 
does this, the ministry must resign ; and, if hë 
should sanction it, and it becomes the law of the 
land, what then? Why; to hazard a prophetic reply 
lo so Searfut a question, ] should say, a Convex- 
TION aT Kims TON. 

— .. — — s 

Senate or tHe Unireo Srares.—Death of a 
member elect of the Thirty-first Congress. A letter 
from the Clerk of the House of Representatives 
was received on the 20th inst., announcing the 
decease of the Hon. Rodolphus Dickin on, of 
Ohio, at his lodgings in Washington. 

Mr. Chase thereupon arose and pronounced a 
eulogy on the character of the deceased, and 
moved the customary resolutions. 

Mr. Dickinson was born in the State of Mas- 
sachusetts, graduated at Williems College, and 
soon after removed to Ohio. He was first elected 
by the Legislature of the latter State as a mem- 
ber of the Board of Public Works, and afterward 
by the people a member of the Thirtieth Con- 
gress from the sixth district of Ohio. Subse- 
quently, the next year, he was re-elected to the 
Thirty-first Congress by a large majority; and, 
during his course of public service enjoyed the 
confidence of his constituents in an eminent de- 
gree. 

His funeral took place on the 2lIst inst., from 
the Hall of the House of Representatives, attend- 
ed by the President; Messrs. Clayton, Ewing, 
Meredith and Johnson of the Cabinet, and the 
Senate in a body. 


National Affairs. 
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OLVIL APPOINTMENTS, 
BY THE PRESIDENT. - 
By and with the advice and consent of the Senate. 


George Evans, of Maine, Caleb B. Smith, of In- 
diana, and Robert T. Paine, ef North Carolina, to 
be Commissioners under the act of the Congress 
of the United States, of the 3rd of March, 1849, 
entitled“ An act to carry into effect certain stipu- 
lations of the treaty between the United States 
of America and the Republic of Mexico, of the 
And day of February, 1848.“ 

William Carey Jones, of Louisiana, to be Secre- 
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Gary to the Board of Comin de appointed 
under the said act. 

Charles K. Smith, of Ohio, to be Secretary of 
the Territory of Minnesofa. 

Aaron Goodrich, of Tennessee, to be Chief Jus- 
tice, and David Cooper, of Pennsylvania, and Ben- 
jamin B. Meeker, of Kentucky, to be Associate 
Justices of the Supreme Court of the United 
States, for said Territory. 

Henry L. Moss, of Minnesota, to be Attorney of 
the United States for said Territory. 

Joshua L. Taylor, of Minnesota, to be Marshal 
of the United States for said Territory. 
James G. Campbell, of Louisiana, to be Judge 
of the District Court of the United States for thé 

Western district of Louisiana. 

H nry Boyce, of Louisiana, to be Attorney of 
the United States for said district. 

John E. King, of Louisiana, to be Marshal of 
the United States for said district. 

William B. Scott, of Louisiana, to be Marshal 
of the United States for the Eastern district of 
Louisiana. 

Thomas C. Perkins, of Connecticut, to be At- 
torney of the United States for the district of 
Connecticut, in the place of Jonathan Stoddard. 

Gales Seaion, of the District of Columbia, to 
be Secretary of the Legation of the United States 
to the Federal Government of Germany. 

Thomas Ewing, Jr., to be Secretary to the Pre) 
sidcnt to sign land patents. 

Andrew M. Tutt, of Missouri, to be Register of 
the Land Office at Clinton, Missouri, in the place 
of Wilkins Watson, r 

Richard B. Dallam, of St. Louis, Missouri, to be 
Receiver of Public Moneys at St. Louis, in the 
place of Edward Dobyus, whose term of office 
has expired. 

Seplimus Caldwell, of Grenada, Mississippi, to 
be Receiver of Public Moneys at Grenada, Mis- 
sissippi, in the place of George S. Gollady, whose 
term of office has expired. 

John T. Brooke, of Chickasaw county, Mississip- 
pi, to be Register of the Land Office at Pontotoc, 
Mississippi, in the place of Andrew J. Edmonson, 
whose term of office has expired. 

William Lyon, of Demopolis, Alabama, to be 
Receiver of Public Moneys at Demopolis, in the 
place of David E. Moore, whose term of office 
has expired. 

John Shelby, Postmaster at Nashville, Tennes- 
see, vice L. B. Cheatham, whose commission has 
expired. 

William Pennington, of New Jerscy, to be Go- 
vernor of the Territory of Minnesota. 

William S. Scott, of Louisiana, to be Marshal 
of the United States for the Eastern District of 
Louisiana. 

George M. Dewey, of Flint, Michigan, to be 
Receiver of Public Moneys at Genessee, Michi- 
gan, vice Charles C. Hascall, whose term bas ex- 


pired. 
Appointments in the Navy. 
Francis M. Gunnell, to be an Assistant Surgeon 
in the Navy, vice Alexander Robinson, deceased. 
First Assistant -Enginecr Jesse Gay to be a 
Chief Engineer in the Navy from the 31st Octo- 
ber, l 848, vice John Faron, Jr., resigned. 


Collectors of the Customs. 

Richard C. Helmes, Great Egg Harbor, New 
Jersey, vice Robert B. Risley, whose commiasion 
has expired. 

John 8. Rhea, “Brasos Santiago, Texas (new of- 
fice.) 

Edwin Rose, Sag Harbor, New York, vice 
Abel Huntington, whose commission has expired. 

James Collier, San Francisco, California, (new 


office.) 
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the government has such. arms, and the same can 
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lo wed pensions for the time they remain unmar- 


William B. Norris, Philadelphia, vice John Da- 
vis, whose commission has expired. 

Gordon Forbes, Yecomico, Virginia, re-appoin- 
ted. 

Robert Butler, Smithfield, Virginia, re-appointed. 


NOTICE TO THE PUBLIC AND INSTRUC- 


TIONS TO POSTMASTERS. 


Relative to the Rating of Letters, the Return of Dead 


Letters, Transient Newspapers, and the Postmark- 


ing of Letters conveyed by the British and United 


States International Mails. 


Hereafter, when a leiter exceeds an ounce in 
weight, but does not exceed two ounces, it will 
be rated with four charges of single postage ; 
when it exceeds two ounces, but does not exceed 
three, it will be rated with six charges of single 
postage; and so on, there being a single postage 
for the first half ounce, a double charge for the 
first ounce, and two additional charges for each 
succeeding ounce, or fraction of an ounce, beyond 
the first ounce. This is ordered in virtue of the 
provisions of an act of Congress, approved Mareh 
3, 1849. | 
And, in pursuanee of the same act, it is re- 
quired that letters which are refused at the office 


of delivery, by the parties addressed, and letters 


which for any other cause, shall be immediately 


returned to the Dead Letter Office in Washing- 


ton, under address to the Third Assistant Post- 
master General, without waiting the time far ad- 
Vertising, as heretofore required in relation to this 
class of dead letters. They must io every case 
be marked in red ink on the face, with an entry 
showing they are refused, or the cause that pre- 


vents their delivery ; also stamped with the stamp 


of office, and, with a view to the proper adjust- 
ment of the accounts, be 
to the Dead Letter Office. 


Transient newspapers [that is, papers not sent 


from the office of publication] will hereafter be 


subject, in virtue of the act aforesaid, to the gene- 


ral newspaper postage rate only; that is, one 


cent for any distance in the same State, and one- 


and-a-half cent for any distance exeeeding one 
huudred miles, where the newspaper is sent from 
one Stute into another. But postage on such 


newspaper is in all cases to be pre-paid, as here- 


tofore. 
In respect to British mails, where the official 


postage entries on the letters received are in red 


ink, the letter is to he considered as paid, and is 
to be delivered accordingly; where in blaek ink, 
as unpaid, and the postage is to be collected. 


Postage in such cases is either wholly paid or 


wholiy unpaid. — 

The pustage figures on such letters show, on 
the puid letters, to be credited to the United 
States; on the unpaid letters, the amount charged 
to the United States. 
ted from unpaid British letters is in all cases to 
be whatever may be their credit or debit figures, 
twenty-four cenis when single, with an aduitional 
twenty-four cents for each additional rate, and, 
after the first ounce, each letter exceeding that 
weight is to be charged forty-eight cents, for each 
additional ounce or fraction of an ounce. 

J. COLLAMER, Postmaster General. 
Post Office Department, March 15, 1849. 


Anus AND AMMUNITION FOR Carirornians.— 


The Secretary of War has published the follow- 
ing notice: 


War DeraatMenr, 
Murch 14, 1849. 
The following regulations will govern in issuing 
arms and ammunition, under the resolution of Con- 
gress, approved Marck 2, 1849. 


1. Each applicant must send to the War De- 
partment an affidavit that it is his bona Jide inten- 
Wun to emigrate to Oregon, Calilot nia, or New 
Mexico, as the case May be, ad must state dis- 
tincily what arms and ammunition Le requires. 

2. Ou receipt of an application and uffida vit as 
above sluled, a sufficient supply of the arms and 
MtomMunition designated by him, io arm aud equip 
each uppricant, may be delivered to bim, or bis 
Order, on payment of the cost thereof; provided 


placed under post-bill 


The postage to be collec- 


be sold without detriment to the public service; 
and, if not. then the applicant may receive such 


other arms end ammunition as he shall select on 


the same conditions. 

3. Arms and ammunition, furnished as above, 
will be delivered to each applicant, or to his 
authorized agent at the nearest or most conve- 
nient arsenal where the arms may be. The place 
of delivery by the applicant should be designa- 
ted. | 


Tue Natiovat Revenve.— An act passed at 
the late session of Congress, requires the psy- 
ment, at as early a day as practicable, after. the 
30th of June next, of all moneys received to the 
use of the United States, into the public treasury, 
without deduction for salary, fees, custs, charges, 
or any other claim whatever. 


by this act. 

Tne Secretary of the Treasury is authorized 
to pay, through the Collectors of Customs, all 
debentures, drawbacks, bounties and allowances, 
after the 30th June next; and debenture certifi- 
cates may be received in payment of duties at the 
custom-house where issued. 

The Secretary is also required to submit to 


Congress estimates of the expense of collecting 


the revenue from customs and public lands, and 
an appropriation is made to defray that expense, 


from the 30th of June next, up to the end of the 


first half of the next fiscal year, and till Congress 
shall make specific appropriations therefor, pro- 
vided that the sum disbursed therefor shall not 


exceed the rate of $1,500,000 per annum, in ad- 


dition to the amount paid into the treasury for 
drayage, cartage, labor gpd storage. 
After June 30th, warehoused goods may be 


withdrawn for exportation, within two years of 


the time at which they were stored, and for con- 
sumption in the U. States within one year; but 
goods subject to duty may not be entered or cx- 
ported for drawback, after having been withdrawn 


from the custody of officers of the customs. This 


however does not modify the transit act, relative 
to exports to Canada and Chihuahua. 

All.collectors, and surveyors acting as such, 
will be required to enter into new bonds, with 
sureties, before June 30th, for such sum and in 
snch form.as the Secretary of the Treasury shall 
direct. 


At the commencement of every session of Con- 


gress, the Secretary of the Treasury is required 


to report the amount of money expended at each 
of the United States custom-houses, during the 
preceding fiscal year, the number of persons em- 
ployed therein, and the occupation and salary of 


each.— N. F. Jour. Com. 


~ 


Pension Laws —Among the documents order- 


ed to be printed by the last Congress was one 


embracing the Pension Laws now ip force, to- 


gether with certain regulations touching the sub- 
ject. As itis one of pretty general interest the 
ctelligencer has taken the trouble to prepare a 
brief abstract of the more important features of 
these laws, which 1s in suostance as follows: 


In substantiating a claim all evidence shall be 
taken on oath or affirmation, beforé the judge of 
the district, or one of {he judges of the States 
or Territory in which the claimant resides, or 
before some person specially authorized by com- 
mission from said judge. 

Pensioners in States and Territories, where 
there are no pent ion agents, are to be paid at the 
seat of Goverament. 

Volunteers disabled in the service are to be 
pensioned. 

Pensions are granted to all officers who served 
to the end of tbe Revolutionary war in the cone 
tinental army. l 

The wivow or children are entitled to receive 
the balance due in the case of a deceased pen- 
sioner. - 

Provision is made for all persons who served 
six niouths in the army, a ilitis, or navy during 
the Revolutionary war. 

Widows and orphans of officers and soldiers of 
the militia, rangers, sea fencibies, und volunteers 
who have died since 1818 are entitled to five 


yeara’ half pay. 


The widuws cf revolutionary officers are al- 


The collection of 
the Post Office revenues is not, however, affected 


ried. 


The brothers and sisters of deceased soldiers of 


the Mexican war are entitled to the land which 


would have been ele in, ed by the soldier af living. 
Soidiers of the war of 1812 may-select new 
land is the first warrants were located on land 
unt for cultivation. ag 
Invalids of the navy are allowed pensions. 
Five years’ pensions, amounting to balf the 
monthly pay to which the deceased was entitled 
al the time of his death, are allowed to widows 


and children of navy cfficers slain in service. 
The same is true with regard to all persons slain 


in the naval service, including men, marines, en- 
gineers, firemen, and coal heavers. 

In the document there are a great many tech- 
nical regulations. All persons who feel an inte- 
rest in the pension laws may obtain a copy of the 
document by addressing a member of gress, 
or by applying to the Secretaries of War and 
Navy or of the Home Department. 


New Departutnys —The title of the act of 


Congress is Home Department,” the alteration 


having been made by the House after the passage 
of the bill. Objection was made to the alteration 
of the bill to make it conform to the title, and it 
was sent to the Senate towards the close of the 
late session, ie hope that such amendments 
would there ade. But they were not. And 
hence the title “ establishes” the “ Home De- 
partment” and the first section of the bill ‘creates 
the Department of the Interior,“ which is the 
name by which the new department is officially . 
designated.—National Whig. 


APPROPRIATIONS BY CONGRESS, 
FOR THE YEAR ENDING JUNE 30, 1848, 


Indian Department. 


For current and contingent expenses of 


the Department 4,900 
Chippewas of Saquian . 5,300 
Chippewas, Menomonies, W ionebagoes l 

and New Yoik Indians 1, 500 
Chippewas of Lake Superior and Mis- 

sippi : 104 800 
Chickasaws 3 000 
Choctaws 43.945 
Creeks 61.930 
Dela wares 10.244 
Florida Indians, or Seminoles 7.000 
lowas 7.873 
Kickapoos 5.000 
Kansas 10. 000 
Miamis 42 530 
Eel Rivers (Miamis) 1,100 
Menomonies 42 530 
Omahas 1,440 
Ottoes and Missourias 5,040 
Oitowas 4.300 
Ottowas and Chippewas 62,540 
Osages 26,656 
P ankeshaws aod Pawnees 1,800 
Potta wottamies 115 589 
Quapaws 4.420 
New York Indians 14,250 
Sioux or Mississippi 38,750 
Secs and Fuxes ut Missouri and Mise 

sissippi 64,650 
Senecas and Shawnees 6, 980 
W yandotta end Weas 21,990 
Winne bagoes 97,110 
Menomoyies 136, 600 
Miscellaueous 18,478 

Total $1,003,168 
Post Office Depariment. - 
For transportation of the maiis witbin 

the United States . $2,540,000 
For transportation of the mail in stesm- 

ships io Bremen, iu addition to $383,- 

UUU unexpended 16,391 
For transportation from Charleston to 

Havana 000 
For. transportation to other ports in 

Florida 5,000 
For Compensation of Postmasters 1, 220, 000 

Ship, sleamboat, und letters 30. 000 
Advertising | 50.000 
Clerks in Post Offices 200 LIO 
Miscellaneous 60. UU 
Other expenses 97.000 


54,828,391 
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_ Lighthouse Appropriations. 
For lighthouses, buvys, &c., in Maine 
For lighthouses, buoys, &c., in Massa- 
chusetis 
Do do in New York 
For lighthouses, buoys, &c., in New 
Jersey, (including $10,000 for surf- 
boats, and other apparatus for pre- 
serving life on the coast from Little_ 
Egg Harbor to Cape May) 
For lighthouse at Delaware break- 
_ water 
For * buoys at Chester river, Mary- 


$10,750 


38.500 
30,900 


25,700 
10,000 


lan fe 120 
For -lights at Galveston and Sabine 
Pass, Texas l 20,000 


For lıghħthou:e at Chicago, $15,000, 

and at Catumet river, Illinois, 54.000 19, 000 
For buoyanear Nassau river, Georgia 

and Fiorida 1,000 
For lighthouses, and surf-boats, &c., in 

Michigan i 34,250 


Total $190,220 
Fortifications.: l 2 
At Detroit i ,000 
Outlet of Lake Champlain 20.000 
Narrows of Penobscot river 20.000 
Fort Sca mel, Poriland 65, 000 
Governors Island (Fort Winthrop): 
Boston i 10,000 
Fort Werren, do 30.000 
fort Independence, do 10.000 
Fort Adams, Newport 40.000 
Fort Trumbull, New London, Ct. 10,000 


Fort Schuyler, L. I. Sund 10, 000 


Fort Wood, and Sea-Wall of Bedlow’s 


Island 15.000 
Fort Hamilton, N. Y. 10 000 
Fort Richmond, Staten Island 20 000 
Fort Lafayette . 5,000 


50. 00⁰ 


Fort Delaware, Pea Patch Island 
5. 000 


` Fort Madison 


Bolier’s Point Plats, Baltimore 40,0uUU 
Fort Monroe, Hampton Roada 20.000 
Fort Cas well. N. C. : 15 U 


Fort Macon, N. C. 5,000 
Drunken Dick Shoal, Charleston 10 Ou 
Fort Sumter, Charleston 25 uuu 
Fort Jackson, Savannah 15 Yuu 


Fort Barrancas, Pensacola 35, 000 
Fort Morgan, Mobile 15. 000 
Fort Jaekson, Mississippi river 15. 000 
Fort Si. Philip, 3U,JUU 
Fort Pike, La. 120,000 
Fort Wood, La. 10 VVU 
Key West, Fa. j 75 Qu0 
Garden Koy, Fa. SU ,UUU 
Si. Augustine, Fa. o 5. 000 
Examination of the Pacifie Coast 6 vuu 


Total 671,000 


— — . 
DIPLOMATIO, 

DiırLomatTıc SmuceLiNa.—The Washington cor- 
respondent of the Philadelphia North American 
writes, under date of the 2Uth : 

The President has directed the recall of Mr. 
H. W. Elisworth, as Charge d' Affaires at Stock- 
holm, upon the evidence of his participation in 
the affair which bas recently been the suuject of 
so much jost and indignant comment in the press. 

The Washington Union, of the 22nd inst., says 
on this subject: 

We are unable to ascertain the facts of the 
case; but we are satisfied that the fate adminis- 
tration bad no official information to direct tbem 
in the consideraron of sts merits.- It is due, how- 
ever, lo the integrity of our country to institute 
an investigation ity the truth of the case, aud to 
act accordingly.” i 


The following extract of a letter published in 
the Daily Journal at Lafayette, Indiana (th: home 
residence of Mr. Ellsworth), dated at Stockholm, 
Oct. 30, 1848, is in refereuce to this charge, und 
would seem to fix upon another the reproach im- 
puted to himself; j Ns 

“ He (says Mr. E., alluding to a gentleman 
whose name is purposely withneld,) had ibe im- 
pudunce to forward all the purchases ha made 
during his journey, tu my address, and lo expect 
that I would reclaim the same, free of daly! Such u 
Collection was never got together Delure—sweel- 
meals, silk curtains, petticuats, new liuen, maps, 


and a go-cart for children, carpets, hams, flour 
and perfumery, contained in about twenty trunks 
and boxes. My refusal to aid him, as he bed 
expected, aroused his avarice, and led him to 
employ ungentlemenly language in a note he 
wrote to me. My answer was conceived and 
expressed with more feeling than his own, and 
admitted of no reply. As soon es l received his 
communication, | simply answered it as follows. 

Sir — With the assurance that your polite note 
of this morning has received all the considera- 
ton it so eminently desetves, I am, &e. 

H. W. Exruswortn.’ 

These few words threw him into a most vio 
lent passion, and he is welcome to continue it at 
his pleasure. My whole action in the matter 
was right, and I bave therefore determined to let 
it stand, without any attempt at reconciliation. 
lt ts, in fact, a good finale“ to the series of dis- 
agreeable interviews I have had with him. 

So much for petty quarrels, which, considering 
the person who offended me, are bardly worth 
alluding to.” 


F The President has recognized M. Gurs 
as Consular Agent of the French Republic for 
San Francisco, in California. 

— — 
° NAVY. 


F Commopone Downs has been appointed 
to the command of the Navy-yard at Boston. 

IE Dr. Avexanper Rorixsox, Assistant Sur- 
geon U. S. Navy, died at Pensacola, on the II th 
inst. . ; 

IF The U. S. frigate, Raritan, was spoken 
on the 16th inst., in lat. 360 31', long. 749 29 — 
all well. - 

IF Orders have been received at the Gos- 
port (Va.), Navy-yard to fit out the U. S. frigate, 
Conoress. She will require docking, and repairs 
to a considerable extent. i 

IF The U. S. sloop-of-war, Vaxparsa, which 
has been hauled up, lengthened, and much im- 
proved, will be ready for launching in a few 
weeks. 

LF The repairs of the steam frigate, Miseis- 
SIPPI, are in a state of great forwardness, and she 
will, in a sbort time, come out of the Dry Dock. 


ee 
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ABSTRACT OF PROCEEDINGS. 
Thursday, March 1, 1849. f 


Hover or Representatives —Eveyine Ses- 
sion — Inhalation of Gas to Destroy Pain — Mr. 
Dixon, 01 Connecticut, moved a reconsideration 
of the vote of yesterday, permitting Mr. Lord to 
bring in a minority report on the subject of the 
iuha.ation of vapor or gas as a’mesns of destroy- 
ing pain in surgical operations, withthe view of 
Diinging befure the House some facts which it 
was now 100 late to present to the Committee. 
The facts he referred to were contained in a lei- 
ter from Dr. Marcy, of Hartford, Connecticut, 
from which it will de seen, that Dr. Wells, and 
not Drs. Johnson aud Morton, was the real dis- 
coverer of the use of this agent. (The letter 
was then read.] Mr. Dizon desired that no un- 
favorable conclusion should be formed from the 
circumstance that the claims of De- Wells were 
not presented to the Committee, and reiterated 
the belief that the merit uf this discovery be- 
longeu to Dr. Welle—that such was the opinion 
of the Parisian Medical Society (at the -bead ul 
which was the celebrated Ricord), who had 
heard the olaims of Jackson and Morton, anu 
hud awarded the custumary prize to the late Dr. 
Wells, and voted him an honorary member ovi 
tbeir body. 1 

Aller this explanation the motion was with- 
drawn. ` 

Indian Appropriation Bill.—The consideration 
of the smeuuwents to this bill was resumed—and 
the action of the Committee of the Whole upon 
all the amendments was. concurred in, except 
tbat upon the amendment of the Cummittes ol 
Ways and Means in relation to the settiement ol 
the Cherokee Claims, and the issue of Treasury 
Note — which was pon-curred in—ayes 64, nays 
73. 

Mr. Vinton then maved to disagree to the 


amendment of: the Senate, appropriating 1,231,- 
000 dollars for the Cherokee claims, &c., and 
pruceeded to make an explanation of the lac 
that oo more money should be paid to the Ine 
dians until a final setilewent was bud —ihat the 
amount had rut yet been ascertained—that, by the 
rejection of the amencment trom the Commies 
wot Ways and Meuns, the House had determined 
not to authorize an issue of Treasury Notes, and 
that the state of the Treasury wouid not, in his 
opinion justify the payment of this debt before it 
became due. When the debt became due, it 
world be the duty of the Government to provide 
for iis payment, but under existing circun.stances 
not until then. : 

Mr. Stephens advocated briefly the amendment, 
regarding n as eminently proper, and disagreeing 
with Mr. Vinton that t was a debt in futuro. 

Further explanations were made by Mlesars. 
Vinton, Stephens, Toombs and Pollock. 

A motion to reconsider the vote rejecting the 
amendment of the Committee of Ways aud Means 
was then made and carried by a vote of 91 to 86. 

The questiou then recurred on the amendment, 
ard it was carried also, by a vote of—yeas 92, 
nays 85. 

Mr. Vinton then moved that a Committee of 
Conlerence be requested on the pert of the Sen- 
ate to mecta comittee of this House, in refer» 
ence to this bill,—st the same time puintiog out 
an error in the ui in regard to an appropriation 
tor the Cnippewas. 

Which was agreed to, aod an order passed to 
inform the Senate thal two items of appropria» 
non in this bill, amounling together to 5634, 000 
were not required. 

Tue House then adjourned. | 


Friday, Mureh 2, 1849. 


In Senats.—New Senator.—Mr. Berrien pré- 
sented the credentials ol the Hon. biltiam C. 
Dawson, chose. a Senator by the Legislature of 
Georgia fur six years from and aller the ſourih 
day.ot March next. 
` Clerk for Committee on Claims.—A motion to 
appunta permanent Clerk to the Committees on 
Craitus was discussed, and then laid on the table. 

Extra Pay to Volunteers.—Mr. Davis, of Missie 
sippi, frou the Committee on Mintary Adaire, 
wade un adverse report upon the resolution give 
ing (bree months’ extra pay io volunteers in the 
Mexioan War, for euch term of enlistmeut. 

Retirement of the Vice President.— I he Vice Pree 
sident bere arose aud addressed the Scusle as 
fullows; 

Gentlemen of the Senate: The close of my offi- 
ciai teim Deng near at hand, I contorm to an es- 
tablisbed and convenient practice, Dy withdraw 
ing irom the deliberations of this body, and thus 
creating the occasion lor the choice of a lempo- 
sary President. | 

lt is impossible for me, however, to do this, 
without begging yOu, each and all, io accept my 
thanks lor tue cuurtesy and respect by which you 
have lightened the Durden of my service in your 
Cuauber. 

‘Ine elevated principle and dignifled tone which 
mark the proceedings of the Senate; the frank aud 
yet forvearing temper of its discussions; the mu- 
tuai maoiestauions of cuvcilulury defercace, so 


Just aud appropriate among the deie gutes ul tnuee 


pendent States; und the consequent calmness aud 
precision of its legi lalive achun, have attracted 
to 1 u very large share of venerstion and conf- 
dence. Four years of experience conviuce me 
thal this confidence is not usnspiaced, Ii is true, 
that such au assembly, constanuy handling topics 
ol the widest bearmg, of the highest and dee prat 
concern to diversified constituencies, aun avoid 
being vecasionally ulsturbed by conflicting sentis 
ments ul patriote duly, of by sudden Iwputses of 
feeling. Mul these transient disturbances are luo 
muwately aud ODvidusly assuciaicd with repre» 
sentative fidelity, with ung estionavie treedou of 
debate, and with a quick sense ul public honor, 
10 be suuject to enine represei ,n by ine sirietest 
rules of vider, hey ure, indeed, rare, passing 
over the scene like flashes u hien do but siactis, 


aud then cease, and which serve only to exuiuil 


in stronger reliel the grave uecuruu of its genue- 
ral conduct. Long, lorever, may this character 
De malutaiued io the Senate, strengthening, as it 
cannot fail to strengthen, the attucument of tho 
American people to heir aduirable cupstitulion 
vi goverument. , 

You wilt, 1 trust, pardon me if I protract, for 
ab lustaut, these parung Words, iu order tu utter 
one or iwo sentiueuts, derived ole ieum wy 


position as an agent ol the nation. 
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A right to vole upon any question pending be- 
fore this body, when its members are equally di- 
vided, is given to the Vice President by the Con- 
stitution; and the duly to exercise thal right is 
imposed upon him by an express rule of the 
Senate. . 

Although it so happened that equal divisions 
have occurred, during my official term, with un- 
usual frequency—not less than thirty times—and 
although no one can be insensible to the signal 
responsibility of giving to this or the other scale, 
on such contingencies, the final preponderance, | 
am not aware of having faltered in casting my 
suffrage as, in my conscience, | believe the people 
of the United States, and especially that vast ma- 
jority of them whose judgments and affections 
cling with ever-renewing conviction and devotion 
to the harmony and duration of the Union, would 
have prescribed. Of the cardinal duties of 
American functionaries, I have deemed that to be 
the foremost which consists in practically up- 
holding and exemplifying the beneficence, inue- 
pendent social organization, equality, and frater- 
ul, so distinctly and directly inculcated in the 
Constitu:ion. Nor, Senators, is any man fit to 
participate in the government of great societies, 
with elements combined as ours are, who heai- 
tales about disobliging the few who have access 
to or surround him, tor the sake of the many 
whom he can never see. 
the simple and safe rule of truly patriotic action. 
] am fat from the self-flattery of supposing that 
the déciding votes £o often, and sometimes so 
suddenly, required at my hands, conformed uner- 
ringly to this rule; but | cannot repress (he hope 
that time ard trial will prove them to have been 
as positively right as I am ab. olutely certain they 
were righty intended. 

My draft, gentlemen, on your generous indul- 
gence is a heavy one, when Í ask you to forget or 
overlouk thé many imperfections with which the 
duties of the chair have been discharged. lis 
labors, occasionally more arduous and anxious, 
are always more absorbing tban is generally sup- 
posed ; and | undertook them with an oppressive 
Consciousness of inexperience. Now that ] am 
finally relieved from the burden, let me say that 

I shali take back to the private pursuits, whence 
l was unexpectedly called, tho most grateſul re- 
collections of your kindness, and ab ardent wish 
that your toils to advance the prosperity of a 
country beluved by us all may be rewarded by 
the purest public lavor, and by prolonged lives ol 
happiness and honor. 7 


President of Senate, pro tempore. On motion of 
Mr. Benton, Mr. Aichison, ot Mo., was then ap- 
poimed President of the Senate, pro tem. 

Mr. Aichison said, on takiug the chair 

Senators: I cannot retrain from returning to 
you wy heartfelt thauks for the repeated honors 
you have coirſerted on me; and I can only re- 
new the pledge that | made when this honor was 
firat conterred on me—that l will endeavor to 
discharge the duties of the station faithfully and 
impartially. - 

Mr. Webster rose and said: Mr. President, we 
have witnessed, sir, the retirement from the 
ehair of the Vice President of the United States, 
who hes presided over the deliberations of this 
body for tour years. Ii has happened to me 10 
have been a member of the Senate frow the 
time when he touk his seat as its presiding olti- 
cer, aud it gives me great pleasure, sir, to per- 
form the duty which I now rise to discharge, by 
offering a resolution, appropriate, I hope the Se- 
nate will think, to this occasion. I propose a 
resolution, gravely aud most respectluily tender- 
ing the thanks of this body to the Vice President 
of the United States, for the ability and impar- 
tiality with which he bas presided over its de- 
Jiberations during the time he has filled the chair. 


Mr. W., in cunclusion, submitted the tullow- 
ing resolution: 


Resolved unanimously, That the thanks of the 
Senate ure due, and are hereby tendered, 10 George 
M. Dallas, Vice President of the Uned States aud 
President uf the Senute, for the diguily and impar- 
1 with which he has presided uver ine uelibera- 

lous, 

The question being taken upon the resolution, 
it was agreed tu. 


Report of Debates and Proceedings.—Mr. Pearce, 
from the Committee on the Library, reported the 
House resolution fur the purchase of une thou- 
sand copies of this work, and asked the immedi- 
ate consideration of the resolution. Thereupon, 
the Senate, asin Committee of the Whole, con- 
sidered (he said resolution, when Mr. Pearce made 


In these reflections lies 


the following very interesting remarks in regard 
to the history and merits of the publication : 

Mr. Pearce said that it was proper that he 
should state to the Senale briefly the object of 
that resolution. lt was to aid in the publication 
of a work of very great importance to the public, 
the history of the Congressional proceedings of 
the first three Congresses. The Senate was aware 
(hat they had no early Congressional proceedings, 
except for the first Congress under the Constitu- 
tion; and then subsequently to 1824, the history 
of the first Congress was compiled by Gales, se- 
nior, father of the present editor of the National 
Intelligencer. The Register of Debates com 
menced in 1824, and can on to 1837, inclusive, in 
the Congressional Globe, and Niles’ National 
Register. The history of the debates and pro- 
ceedings of the first two or three Congresses was 
compiled by the same gentleman who compiled 
the history of the first Congress. Ii was that they 
proposed to publish, and for which they had ask- 
ed the aid of the Government; and in order to 
show the necessity of the public patronage, he 
would mention the fact that but twenty copies of 
the Congressicnal Register of Debates had been 
purchased by private individuals. Mr. Gales was 
the reporter to the House of Representatives 
trom 1795 to 1799, inclusive, and he has furnish- 
ed the only authentic Congressional history of 
that period which they could have. He would 
only add further, as an authorily for the propo- 
sition which he had submitted, that Judge Story 
had said in relation to his great work upon the 
Constitution, that he had-derived invaluable as- 
sistance from the history of the proceedings of 
the first Congress, and that he had experienced 
great inconvenience forthe want of the history of 
the proceedings of the subsequent Congresses. 
That work which they proposed to publish re- 
flected light on the danger and operations of the 
Government; its policy, and all that was inpor- 
tant to be known in regard to it, its powers, its 
duties, and its policy. It was such a work as 
England had in the history of her parliamentary 
proceedings. It was a mere continuation of the 
pulicy which Congress bad already commenced. 
Bul it was unnecessary to dwell ionger on this 
subject. He hoped the resolutiuu would be adopt- 
ed. 

The joint resolution was then reported to the 
Senate, ordered toa third reading, read a third 
time and passed. 

Remilting of Duties on Goods destroyed by fire at 
New York.—On motion of sir. Hunter, oi Vir- 
ginia, the Senate then teok up the bill in favor 
of remitting the duties on goods destroyed by 
the great fire in New York, in the summer ol 
1845. Mr. Hunter moved to substitute another 
bill on the same subject, which differs from that 


under consideration by excluding insurers from | 


the benefit of the bill. 

r. Webster said that after a few remarks he 
would move io lay that bill on the table. There 
wasa bill from the House which he could sup- 
port, but he saw no principle in the bill before 
them but mere partiality. The bill assumed to 
pay the owners of the goods, and excluded the 
underwritess of similar goods, who had paid for 
the loss, irom indewnitication. The loss on the 
insurance was as much a loss as that on the 
goods, and the idea was strange to him that the 
insurers should receive no indemnification, who 
had owned the property to the extent of their 
interest, because they had a three per cent. com- 
mission Which had been lost in tne insurance. 
These bad a just claim for compensation, and to 
try the sense of the Senate, he would move to 
lay on the table. 

Mr. Phelps made some remarks, and said he 
would move to strike out that expression in the 
dill which related to Iasurauce Companies. 

Mr. Hunter stated that this was the precise 
discrimination which had been made in reierence 
lo ihe sufferers from the tire of 1835. That bill, 
as (his, discriminates between the insurer and 
the Importer. Tue former was paid lor the risk 
he runs—while such was not the case of the im- 
porter. 

Mr. Badger was opposed to the bill and sub- 
stitute, and would move to lay both on the table. 

The motion was begatived—ayes 16, nsys 19. 

Alter some further remarks irom Mr. Brad- 
bury, Mt. Phelps, Mr. Calhoun, Mr. Hunter aud 
Mr. Webster, ine motion of Mr. Webster to lay 
ou the table, was agreed to. 

(The ground taken by Mr. Calhoun was that 
tbe dealer, who is not iusured, slauds in ver 
much the same position wilh him who is insured. 
Tue dealer chagges a price sufficient to cover 


‘ed 


pay for insurance, freight, expenses, and general 
hazards. The dealers charge an additional price 
to cover the risk of fire, and are therefore self- 
insured. Each man, not insured by others, should 
be considered as self-insured. 

Distribution of Books.—A resolution to furnish 
certain books to Senators who had not hereto- 
fore received them, after some discussion, was 
laid upon the table. - 

The Senate went into. Executive session, and 
continued therein until the hour of recess. 


Evenine Session.—N2zval Sppropriations.—The 
bill making apprcpriation for the Naval Service 
for the year ending June 30, 1850, was consider- 


Several amendments from the Committee on 
Finance were considered and agreed to. ; 

Mr. Yulee, from the Committee on Naval Af. 
fairs, submitted an amendment extending the 
time in the contract with E. K. Collins & Co.,— 
also, an amendment appropriating $10,000 for 
the purchase.of Bishop’s boom-derrick for the 
use of the Navy of the United States—also, an 
amendment increasing the salaries of Engineers 
in the Navy; which were severally agreed to. 

Mr. Benton, from the Select Commitee on the 
subject, submitted an amendment appropriating 
$2U,000 to be expended in an inquiry into the 
practicability of substituting electro-magnetic 
power for steam; which was agreed to. 

A proposition by Mr. Cameron to authorize a 
contract, at a sum not exceeding $75,000 per an- 
num, with any parties who may contract to con- 
struct a plank road across the isthmus of Panadis, 
for the transportation of troops, supplies and mu- 
nitions of war on said road, was rejected. i 

The bill was then ordered to a third reading 
and passed. 

Post Office Approprialions.— The Senate next 
took up ine bill making appropriations for the 
support of the Post office Department. 

Mr. Niles, moved to amend by engrafting dpon 
the bill a clause reducing the rates of postage 
and establishing uniform rates for all distances. 

On taking the question, the amendment was re- 
jected by yeas 2U, nays 26. 

Mr. Niles then submitted an amendment ma- 
king a modification in the rates of postage, in 
order lo give effect io the postal treaty recently 
concluded with Great Britain.” This amendment 
was adopted. : 

Mr. Niles also submitted a farther amendment, 
authorizing the Postmaster General to enter into 
a contract for the transportation of the mail from 
New York to New Orleans, across the peninsula 
of Florida, in five days ; which was rejected. 

The bill was then reported to the Senate, and 
passed. 

The General Appropriation Bill returned from 
the House, was then taken up, when Mr. Alther- 
lon moved that the Senate insist on its amend- 
ment, and disagree to the amendment of the 
House. He likewise asked for a committee of 
conference which was agreed to. 

General Shields.— Mr. Douglas- presented the 
credentials of James Shields, elected a Senator 
from-~the State of lilinois ior six years from the 
Sth inst.; which were read: 


‘riday, March 2, 1848. 


Hover or Representatives.—Treaty with 
Mezico.—The Committee of the Whole being 
discharged from the further consideration of the 
bill which passed the Senate at the last session, 
and was on tue 17ih January last reported back 
(rom the House Committee of Ways and Means, 
with amendments, tio carry into effect certain 
stipulations af the treaty between the United 
States and Mexico, of the 2d February 1848,” 
was taken up. i 

Mr. J. R. Ingersoll offered a substitute for the 
bill, which, atter debate, was rejected; and the 
bill, with the amendments repurted from the 
Commitee on Foreign Relations, was then read 
ibe third tune and passed. 

[I'he bill as amended, provides for the ap- 
poimtment of three Commissioners by the Presi- 
deal, with the advice and consent of the Senate 
who shall meet in Washiogton at some early day 
designated by the President, whose duty it shail 
be to receive and examine all claims ot citizens 
of the United States upon the Republic of Mexi- 
co, provided fur in ine treaty, which may be 
presented to them, and to decide thereon accord- 
ing to tbe provisions of the treaty, and of the 
firət and filth article of the unratified convention 


J | concluded al the city of Mexico on the Quin No- 


vember, 1843. 
it further provides for the appointment of a 


gat 


‘Others be disagreed to,—and 
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Becretary for the Board, versed in the Spanish 


and English languages, for a Clerk, for all need- 


ful rules and regulations, that the Secretary of 
State shall give public notice of the time for the 
rst meeting of the Board, when designated by 
the President, that the compensalion of the 
Commissioners shall be $3,00U each, per annum, 
Secretary $2,000, and Cierk $1,500. 

And further, that the Commissioners shall re- 


port to the Secretary of State a Jistof all the 


several Tara made by them, and a certified 
copy thereof shall be by him transmitted to the 
Secretary of the Treasury, who shall thereupon 
distribute, in ratable proportions among the per- 
sons in whose favor the awards shall have been 
made, the amount stipulated in the fifteenth arti- 
ele of said treaty, (being three and one-fourth 
millions of dollars, ) according to the proportions 
which their respective awarus shall bear to the 
said three and one-quarter millions of dollars, 
first deducting such sums of money as may be 
due the United States from said persons in whose 
favor said awards shal! be made. 

And further, that said Secretary shall thereup- 
on cause certificates of United States stocks to 
be issued to the said parties, respectively, or 
their legal representatives, for the amount to 
which they may be entitled, which stock shall 
bear an interest of six per cent. per annum until 
paid, and redeemable al any time, at the plea- 
sure of the United States, or pay the same in 
money, at the option of the United States. 

And further that the said board shall terminate 
lis business within two years from the day of 
its organization. 

And tucther, provision is made for decision by 
the Unitad States Courts for persons other than 
those in whose favor awards may be made.] 

Civil and Dip'omatic Bill.— Vir. Vinton, from the 


Committee ot Ways and Means, reported this 


bill, with the recommendation that certain of the 
amendments of the Senute, be concurred in—that 
tbat others be 
amended. 

Army and Fortification bilis.— These bills, wiih 
the amendmet.ts thereto by the Senate, were re- 
ferred to the Committee ot Ways and Means. 

Civil and Diplomatic bill — I' he amendments of 
the Senate aud the amendmenis thereto reported 
by the Committee of Ways and Means, to this 


bill were considered in Committee of the Whole, 


and alter ashort time the bill was reported to 
the Flouse with the amendments which had been 
concurred in. g 

The appropriations of $30,000 for the com- 
pletion of the City Hall, —of $20,000 for the pur- 
chase of the papers ol George Washington, - und 
ofa like sum tor the purchase of the papers of 
James Munroe, were severally agreed to. 

The amendment (Mr. Haller 2) of the Senate, 
extending the Consutution and laws of the United 
States over the territories of New Mexico and 
Calilornia, lor which the House committee of 
Ways and Meansto day recummended a substi- 
tule, embracing. substantially the proposition of 
Mr. Dayton in the Senate, but further providing 
for the exercise of the right of habeas curpus ana 
trial by jury, and against the declaration of martial 
Jaw, except iu case of Courts Martial for the trial 
ol persons connected with the army and navy, was 


nexit considered ; aud the amendment having been 


read, und also the substitute, Mr. Wentworth 
moved lo awend the former, by atix ing the reio 
ine Wilmot Proviso;“ upon which the tellers 


- being ordered, Mr. Wentworth’s amendment was 


rejected, 89 10 96. 

‘The hour of halſ-past three having arrived, 
the Comuittee rose aud the House touk the usual 
recess. 5 


Eventne Session.—The House resumed the 
‘copsideratiun uf the Civit apd Diplomatic bill, 
-and the question being on concurring in ide 
“amendment of the Committees of Ways aud Means 
to the Senate am8ndment,a motion to amend 
the latter, by substituiuig the ordinance of 1787 


~ was lost by u vote of 81 yeas to 85 nays. 


On motion of Me. Schenck, the words * weet 
of the Rio del Norte” were stricken out of the 
Senate amendment, so as to make it cover ail 
the territory acquired frou: Mexico, by a vote of 


93 yeas to 51 nays. 


Mr. Sydney Lawrence moved to amend the Se- 
nate awmendwent so as to provide that it shall 
not be construed to extend ine coast ise slave 
trade to Califurnia or New Mexico. Lost by a 
vote of 89 yeas to 92 nays. 

Mr. Rockwell, oi Conu., moved an amendment 


‘ Jimiung the provisional government of the new 


territories to a continuance of six months alter 


the rising of the next Congress, unless it shall 
have ikea repealed before the expiration of that 
period. 

The amendment was adopted, by yeas 90, 
nays 82. 

Mr. Hunt submitted an additional proviso, to 
the effect that the. las of Mexico, abolishing sla- 
very in the said territories, shall remain in full 
force until repealed by an act of Congress, which 
was adopted—yeas 98, nays 87. ` 

A motion, by Mr. Meade, that nothing therein 
contained shall infringe upon the rights of any 
State of this Union, secured by the Constitution, 
was lost without a division. 

The question was then taken on the amend- 
ment of the Committee of Ways and Means, and 
it was rejected without a division. So also the 
amendment of the Senate (Mr. Walker's) was 
rejected without a division. 

The action of the Committee of the Whole 
was then reported to the House. í 

And'the question being again put on concur 
ring in the amendment (Mr. Walker’s) of the 
Senate, it was disagreed to—ayes 106, nays 114. 

- Authority wa given to the Committee on En- 
Braving to contract for the drawings intended to 
accompany the Patent Office Report; also to 
the Secretary of the Senate, the Clerk of the 
House, and the Clerk of the Committee on Print- 
ing to audit tne accounts of the public printers 
curing the recess, now exercised by the joint 
Committee on Printing. ae 

Iowa and Wisconsin.—The bill supplementary 


to the acts for the admission of these States into 
of entry at this place, was read the third ume 


the Union, was taken up, amended, and passed. 

Army and Fortification Bills —Mr. Vinton, frum 
the Committee uf Ways and Means, reported 
back these bills with the amendments of Senate, 
and oiher amendments thereto ; which were con- 
sidered, and coocurred in. 

Indemnity for Horses and other property tost in 
the Service of the Uniled Stales.— Tue Senute’s 
amendmeut to this bill was taken up and con- 
curred in. 

Imprisonment for Debt.— The bill abolishing 
imprisonment lor debt was taken up and passed. 

Mobile and Ohio Railroad Company.—The bull 
granting the rigut of wayNo this company was 
taken up, amended, and passed. 


Naval and Lighthouse Appropriation Bills.—The 
former, with the amendments of Senate, was re- 
ferrred to the Committee of Ways and Means, 
and the latter to the Commitice of the Whole. 

Fortifications. —-The House then entered into 
the consideration of the bill making appropria- 
tions for fortification purposes; when, alter some 
debate, the amendments passed by the Senate 
were disagreed to. ‘ l 

Minnesota Territory.—W hile this bill was under 
consideration a communication was received from 
the Senate, stating that they had disagreed to 
the amendment made by the House to the Civil 
and Diplomatic Appropriation Bill. 

Mr. Vinton rose, and asked for a Committee 
vf Conterence to take the bill under considera- 
tion which was granted on the part of the House. 

Post Office Appropriation Bill.—The bill, with 
the amendments of the Senate, was relerred to 
the Committee on Ways and Means. 

And then the House adjourned 


Saturday, March 3, 1849. 


In Sznate.—.Vew Senators.—Mr. Atherton pre- 
sented. the credentials uf Moses K. Norris, elec- 
ted a Senator {rom the State of New Hampshire 
for six years from the 4th inst. f 

Mr. Bright presented the credentials of James 
Whitcomb, Senator elect from the State of lu- 
diana. l 

Which were read, and laid on the table. 

Slavery Petitions.— Mr. Sturgeon preseuted pe- 
titions from citizens of Pennsylvania, in favor 
of the abolition of alavery in the District—also 
against the extension ul slavery to the territories 
of the United States. g 

Upper California.—Mr, Diz, from the Com- 
mittes on Cummerce, reported the bill extending 
the United States revenue laws over thé district 
of Upper California, without amendment. 

And, after some discussion, the bill was laid 
on the table. 

Military Appropriation Bill.— The Senate in- 
sisted on their amendments to this bill, aad 
agreed to ask a Commitiee of Conierence there- 
on. 

State of California.—Mr. Douglas, from the 
Committee on Territories, reported the imprac- 
ticabilily of getting a meeting of the Committee 
to act upon the bill for the admission of Califur- 


nia into the Union as a State, and asked to be 
discharged from the further consideration of the 
subject. Agreed to. 

Mexican Boundary.—Mr. Hannegan, from the 
Committee on Foreign Relations, reported a mo- 
lion that the Senate disagree to the amendment 
by the House to the bill to carry into effect that 
portion of the Mexican treaty which relates to 
the survey and marking of the boundary line. 

Mr. Baldwin hoped the Senate would not dis- 
agree to the amendment; and, after debate be- 
ia een Messrs. Hannegan, Baldwin and Allen, the 
bill was laid on the table. 

Receipts from Customs and otherwise.—The bill 
requiring payment of all moneys from customs 
and from all other sources to be paid immé- 
diately into the Treasury, without abatement or 
deduction, and far other purposes, was taken up, 
and, the amendment reported thereto being agreed 
Lo, the bilk was passed. 

Gold Coinage.—The bill to authorize the coin- 
age of double eagles and gold dollar pieces—the 
amendment of the Committee on Finance having 
been first adopted—was read the third time and 
passed. l 

Light Houses, &c.—The bill of appropriations 
for light houses, light boats, buoys, &c., having 
been returned from the House of Representatives 
with amendments, the same were taken up, and 
concurred in. 

Seventh Census.—The bill from thé House pro- 
viding for taking the seventh census, after being 
amended, was read the third time and passed. 

Brasos Santiago.—Jhe bill establishing a port 


and passed. 


Territory of California.—Mr. Douglas moved to 
take up House bill providing a government for 
that territory, which bill includes the Wilmot 
Proviso. a 

Mr. Rusk said that a project for a territorial 
government for California was now pending in a 
Committee of Conſerence, and he deemed that 
unless that was adopted nothing could be done. 
He could see nothing to result from this bill now 
moved to be taken up, except to consume the 
last few hours remaining of the session. 

Mr. Douglas had made efforts to have a bill 
giving the people of California a government, 
taken up, but had failed. He had introduced 
State bills, territorial bills, and every other kind 
of bill, but the Senate had rgfused to take up any 
one of them. He now was determined to make 
a final effurt in behalf of the people of the coun- 
try. He would content himself with asking the 
ayes and nays. $ 

Mr. Butler said that he had been a member of 
the Committee on Territories, but from the great 
press of business before the Judiciary Committee, 
uf which he was chairman, he could not attend 
to this bill before the Committee. 

Mr. Hamlin denounced the government provi- 
ded by the amendment to the civil and diplomatic 
bill, as giving to the President of the Unued 
States unlimited power, and boped that this ull 
would be taken up. 

Mr. Butler considered-the amendment to the 
civil and diplomatic bill, as restraining the mili- 
lary power now held by the President. 

The question being taken, it was decided as 
follows: 

Yras—Messrs, Allen, Baldwin, Bell, Bradbury, 
Breese, Olurke, Corwin, Davis, / Muss., Duyten, 
Diz, Dorpe. of lowa, Douglas, Felch, Greene, Hale, 
Hamlin, Junes, Müller, Niles. Phelps, Spruance, Up- 
hem, Nules, W „ and Webster —25. 

Nays—Messrs. Atchison, Badger, Berrien. Bright, 
Butler, Calhoun, Cameron, Davis, of Misussippt, 
Downs, Fitzgerald, Fitzpatrick, Hannegan, Houston, 
Hunter, Johnson, of Lousiana, Johnsoh uf Georgi, 
King. Mangum,- Muson, Metcalfe, Pearce. Rusk, 
Sebustian, S. urgeon, Turney, Underwood, Westcott, 
and Yulee—28. . 


So the Senate refused to take up the bill. 

Home Department.—The Senate proceeded to 
the consideration of the bill establishing the 
Home department, and for other purposes. 

Mr. Hunter, from the Committee on Finance, 
previously rose and reported a recommendation 
that the bill do not pass. 

The question was upon the amendments of Mr. 
Hunter, (rom the Committee on Finance to strike 
out all the sections relating to the Commissioner 
of Customs, Aséistant Secretary of the Treasury, 
and a change of other officers. 

The amendment was opposed by Mr. Davis, of 
Mississippi, and advocated by Mr. Hunter, who 
considered hat the office might at this time be 
dispensed with. | 
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strengthened the ſederal arm, from which the {had met and had come to no decision. Mr. Ather- 


Mr. Allen was opposed to the creation of any 
mere offices, etther cabinet or otherwise. There 
were two things which never went backwards: 
new offices and the increase of salaries. Iu case 
this went on much longer. a national debt was 
inevitable. The issuing of Treasury notes would 
become a permanent thing from the necessities 
of the nation. We had gone through an expen- 
sive war, and all the great accumulation of busi- 
ness thereby, without these officers, and he never 
heard until this day that the Secretary of the 
Treasury was incompetent to discharge all the 
duties of his office. There muat be retrenchment 
or a national debt, without a hope of its being 
paid. He hoped the Senate would not agree to 
the bill. 

Mr. Jefferson Davis thought there was nothing 
in the bill to alarm the Senator from Ohio. It 
was s mere changing of some of the duties. to 
release the Secrelary fiom soine of the manual 
labor now inp: sed upon him. 

Mr. Hunter was opposed to the bill, and pro- 
nounced it as a biti not well digested. The two 
great sources of revenue of this country were the 
custons and the public lands, and he could see no 
propriety in taking these two great subjeets- from 
the head of the Treasury. He deemed them pro 
perly belonging to that office, and would oppose 

any change. 

Mr. Webster was in favor of the bill. Since 
the time of Mr. Monroe this measure had been 
constantly recommended to them. Ifa necessity 
for the office existed at thal period, how much 
greater was the necessity for it now. The bill 
only removed some of the duties from an officer 
now burdened with an arduous charge, loo much 
for one man to discharge, and trausierrced them to 
another. There wae nothing alarming in it, and 
he would vote for it in its present shape, and op- 
pose the amendment offered by (he Committee. 

Mr. Miles said that no new department could 
be created by legislation. When tie duties of 
the government were increased, then the neces 
bity for the new department orose. Here, how- 
ever, no new duties hed been created; but il is 
propos: d to change (rom one officer, who now 
has duties properly belonging to bis ollice, to an- 
other. a portion of those duties. He «as opposed 
to the creation of any new cabinet office, without 
it was necessary Irom the creation of new duties 
not now perlurmed by any of the departments 
existing. ‘Phe duties of the Secretary of the 
Treasury, in regatd io the laud office, were sini- 
ply appellate; and iu no case could it interlere 
with or. otherwise incommode him in the dis- 
charge of his duties. He was oppused to any in- 
crease in the Executive patronage. It was a 
macistroom, Which swallowed up everything. It 
was like the northern stream it had no returning 
the. Who er heard of any contraction oi 
Executive pattonsge? Extend it, and it is ex- 
tenued for ever. . 

Mr. Muson diJ not like the bill nor its tendency. 
Ove branch of the legi lative department uf the 
government was of one greul party, and the Se- 
nate was ofanother. The Executive bran b was 
considered of the same purty as thal in the as- 
cendent in the House of Representatives ; but as 
to that, he considered it yet to be established. 
Now, atthe very heel of the session, the frienus 
of the incoming administration bring on a bill to 
increase the patronage ul that administration, and 
changing the whole organization of the treasury 
branch of the government. He saw no necessity 
for this, and thought the subject worthy of seri- 
ous consideration. This vill was to lake from 
the Secretary of the Treasury the supervision of 
the Indian offairs. Now it was well known that 
business of this bureau was last Jecreasing; the 
louviaus were every day decreasing and becoming 
more and more removed from the seat of govern- 
ment; and consequently the business of the bu 

7 resu was becoming less. Ii was siso proposed to 
toke the Land Olbce, and the Patent Office, and 
p them under the Secretary of the Hume 

epartmeute Now, it was well known that all 
the duties of these uffices—the Land and Patent 
Officee—were performed by. their respective 
Commissioners, and all the duties of this new 
Secretary would be that performed now by the 
Becretary of the Treasury and Secretary of State 
—merely to decide upon sppeais. He cousidercd 
that the bill was nothing more than an attempt to 
increase (he strength of the federal arw, aud to 
augment patrounage. The measure was a dan- 
gerous one, and admitting thatit was recom mena- 
ed iu the days of Monroe, Madison, and Hamil- 
lon, still it was none the less dangerous. He 
hoped the South would resist this bill because it 


The South 
this Union then as a 


South was always to dread danger. 
had no more interest in 


ton proceeded to explain that this bill came back 


from the House with an amendment to the amend- 


means to protect ii from the encroachments of ; ment of Senate, bul was interrupted by the arri- 


the North. They contributed most to the reve- 
nue of the nation and received Jess, and all they 
now desired was io oppose the strengthening of 
the federal arm, and the concentration of power 
in the Executive. He moved to lay the bill on 
the table. 

On this motion the ayes and nays were taken, 
and cesulted—ayes 22, nays 3b. 


Mr. Calhoun. Mr. Pree ident: (cries of “ ques- 
tion,“ question,”)—I know how impatient the 
Senate is; but I ask a few words. He regretted 
that he was not more acquainted with the de- 
tails of the bill. All he knew of it was from the 
reading of the bill and that was in the midst of 
so much noise that the most of it escaped his 
ear. He knew from experience that when mea 
sures were introduced here, calmly considered 
and discussed, the Senate seldom erred. But 
was It fair lo force upon the nation, at this mo- 
ment, a bill of this importance, without tine to 
examine it, or to consider t's propriety. There 
was something ominous in the word “ interior.” 
Such a measure hud been agitated since the time 
of General Washington ; and the fact that it had 
never been pressed, showed that it wus consi- 
dered dangerous. It was said now, that the bu- 
siness of the Treasury was over burdened, and 
that that officer could not perform it. But was 
not this state of affairs the result of our over le- 
gistation? Had we not over-burdened the busi- 
ness of that officer by vur legislation ? and could 
we not remedy that by relieving him from his du- 
ties? When the Post Office business became too 
burdensome, did we not lighten the duties 
of that officer by appointing one—two—three 
Assistant Pustinastera General? And why can 
we not now, if the duties be too great. sppoint 
one or two Assistant Secretaries of the Trea- 
sury? Now it is proposed to place under the 
charge of the Secretary of this Department of 
the interior, the administration of Indien affairs. 
Everybudy must be aware that Indian affairs 
gre intimately connected with the business ot 
the War Department, and cannot be separated 
therefrom without great confusion and derange- 
ment of the proper administration of Indian af- 
ſuirs. Another was the Patent Office, to be 
placed under the Minister of the Interior! Well, 
connected with this Patent Otce was a great 
agricultural department; and was the adminis- 
(ration of agricultural affairs io become a pari 
of the business of Che federal government? If 
$0, how could the Senator from Mississippi sup- 
pert sucha measure ?—a measure so greaily cal- 
culated o bring within the jurisdiction of the 
federal arm, the internal econumy of the States. 
Cuvld the Senate at this day vote in haste upan a 
wweasure increasing the patronage, and the juris- 
d.ction of the tederal government? Now, where 
was this to stop? Next session we will have 
placed under the charge of this new department 
the Indian Affairs, the Patent Office, the Land 
Office, agriculture, commerce; and he was sure 
he was Dot going tso lar in saying, that the 
Swithsopian Jnstitute would follow tre others, 
and then education would de attached to the 
Executive Jurisdiction. Now we start this new 
department with these powers, and where will it 
stup? He never knew a department that did nut 
strive to increase iis powers. Ii was a natural 
course for them to follow. He begged the Se- 
nate to pause ere they established a ue partment 
ee powers and business 80 incongruous and ab- 
surd. 

Mr. Foote begged the pardon of the Senate for 
trespassing upon the time of the Senate at this 
late hour, but as some of his friends uf the South 
were Oppused to it he desired to express the 
reasons why he should vole for it. He was 
maluly in favor of tbe bill, because the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury hud, in a conversation with 
bim, assured bim tuat the department was abso- 
lutely necessary. 

Mr. Hunter «as about to proceed, when 

Mr. Atherton asked that the bill be laid aside 
for a moment, while be reported from the Com- 
mittee of Finance on the 

Fortification bill.—'The House having refused to 
accede lo the amendment of Senate, appropria- 
ling 520,000 to finish Furt Gibson, he moved that 
Scnate recede irom its amendment ; which was 
agreed to. 

Ludian appropriation bill—Mr. Atherton, from 
the Commitice of Conference, to which this bill 
bad been relerred, repor.ed tal the Committee 
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val of the hour of recess. 


Evenina Sxssion.— Home Department —Me. 
Hunter resumed the debate upon this bill. He 
could see no propriety in creating a new depart- 
ment and cabinet officer, merely upon the pretext 
of reducing the labors of the Secretary. H it 
were pul upon the ground that it was only to re- 
lieve the Secretary of the Treasury from a part 
of his labor, then it was in fact establishing two 
treasury departments, with (wo secretaries of 
equal powers. Was the Senate or the country 
prepared for such a state of affairs? He would 
be sorry to see this. Again the statement that it 
was intended to relieve the Secretary of the 
Treasury from a part of his labor, was not cor- 
rect. Ii only relieved him uf the labor of signe 
ing land warrants, and hearing appeals from the 
Commissioner of the Land Office. It relieved 
the Secretary of War from a greater task, via: 
ine administration of Indian affairs. It relieved 
the Secretary of Siate in a greater degree by re- 
heving him of the task of controlling the affairs 
of the Patent Office. Mr. Hunter considered 
that no necessity in fact existed for a home de- 
partment, althouzh he had been told that the 
Secretary of the Treasury knew more about this 
subject than he. Yet he would venture the as- 
sertion, upon a fact known to him, that the great 
(rouble in the administration of the business of 
the Treasury Department was owing to the fact, 
that an improper mode of book keeping was pur- 
sued in that department. He could assert this 
upon positive information, and that for many 
months the accounts of the col.ectors are not en- 
tered on the books of the department, for want of 
proper means of book keeping. He also opposed 
the section increasing the office of chief cler k to 
that of assistant secretary. For these reasons, 
he hoped the amendments would oe adopted. 
Mr. Badger wished every Senator in lavor of 
the bill to vote against any and every allempt to 
amend the bill. Toamend it was to defeat it. 
There was no time now to amend and he boped 
they would not allow it to be smothered by 
amendments, 

Mr. Hunter corrected the Senator, iſ he sup- 
persed that these amendments were intended to 
smother the bill. They were unanimously re- 
pores from the Committee on Finance, with a 
lew to perlect a bill which they considered 
wrong. 


Mr. Atherton moved lo lay the bill on the table; 
which was disagreed to. 

Mr. Mason aske a division of the question, 20 
as to vole separately on the amendments. 

Tue question was then taken on the first amend. 
ment—to strike out the office of Commussiuner of 
Customs; which was rejected—ayes 20, nays 33. 

Mr, Hannegan here besought the Senate to al- 
low him lo make a report from tbe Committee of 
Cunference ; which was refused. 

The question was then tuken on the second 
amendmeut,—to sirike out the 13th sectioo— 
which was also rejected—yeas 19, nays 34. 

Mr. Mason uttered an amendment changing the 
Office frum Secretary of the Home Department, 
tu that of Assistant Secretary of the Treasury, 
and proceeded to address the Senate. He said 
the signs aud indications of ihe votes just taken 
were suflicieut to show that Senators ou the De- 
mocratic side were about to vote with the other 
side in extending the powers of the goveroment. 
He said: lovk on this side, and you will see us 
diviced, loo and you will see Senaors from the 
South, who should be found in a ditleren. place, 
standing with the Wtugs. He was surprised to 
see (be honorable Senator from Mississippi, add 
others, lending their countenance aod support to 
such a measure. 

Mr. Foote ueked the Senator from South Caro- 
lina, if he had nol, when this measure was re- 
commended by Mr. Monroe, united in the recom- 
mendation. 

Mr. Calhoun was understood to say that he did 
not. 

Mr. Mason continued, by asking how the de- 
mocratic party stood iu regard to this measure; 
they were divided, aud some of them voting with 
the other side—with those who were oppused to 
them. How stood they on the other side? there 
they stood, banded together as one man, not a 
dissenting voice amoug them; there they stood, 
that party now called the Whig ) party, Dut for- 
merly the old Federal party. 
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Mr. Mangum —Not so, sir. 
Mr. Mason—Perhaps there may be some among 

them who differ from them, but they are all of 
that party called the Whig party ; and a porting 
of our party are deiermited to vote with them. 
He thought this amendment now offered, would 
lead to much benefit. It changed nothing in the 
bill except to change the office from a cabinet 
officer to that of a subordinate. He was sorry to 
see some of the democrats of the Senate lendieg 
themselves to the Fed party. 

Mr. Foote considered that the statements of the 
Senator who had a high standing in the party 
might sect him and his standing with the party, 
if this statement went forth uncontradicted. He 
wa» sorry te hear the Senator say he was banded 
with the Whigs. Now, he, Mr. F., would ask 
the Senator from Virginia, how long it had beer 
since he (Mr. Mason) bad voted with the Whigs 
against the demucrais ? 

Mr. Mason asked the Senator, not to under- 
atand him as charging any one with haviog ban- 
ded with the Whigs. But the other question he 
would answer. He never, thal he was aware of, 
voled in the councils of the Whig party. 

Mr. Foote — l thought the Senator when in Vir- 

ginia, voted wiih what is called the conserva- 
tives? 
Mr. Mason—I( I voted with the conservatives, 
it was to preserve the powers of the Sia'es against 
the overshadowing powers of the Federal Go- 
vernment. 

Me. Foote knew the gentleman as a sound re- 
pubes, but he merely desired to set himself 
right. 

Mr. Mason continued his remarks, by denounc- 
ing the measures as a bold atiempt to take from 
the Slate governments the domestic affairs of the 
people, and to invest it in the Federal Govern- 
ment; and as (he dill cannot be carried without 
the concurrence of some on the democratic side, 
if they were true to their principles, it could out 
pass. But there was a settled determination on 
the other side to carry the bill. . 

Me. Mangun—Certainly, certainly. 

Mr. Mason —Aud 1 hope they will not have 
tbe concurrence of any ou this side. 

Mr. Mason, as be went on, charged that this 
thing is now attempted to be forced through as 
a measure uf a party who are in a minority. 

- Mr. Webster. How do you make that out? 

Mr. Mason. Tes, sir, iu a minority; und the 
Senator, wro supported the President elect, 
knows the conjectures that altended his progress, 
and the dismay that attended his success. But 
be would not detain the Senate. He ielt a deep 
interest in this question. Ile felt that a dark 
cloud was hanging over this capitol. 

Mr. Webster. There is a lowering on the phy- 
Bical sky; wud for some days we have had wet 
and disagrecable weather ; but in the polilical 
and moral world, we have never bed brighter 
Suns or more beauliful days. He urged the pas- 
sage of the bill. ‘Pwo-thirds of the Senate were 
iu favor of it. It bad deen recommended by all 
the Virginia presidents. It was no tariff mea- 
sure. it did nut extend the powers of the Go- 
vernment one inch. It was nothing more than a 
re-organization of certain existing bureaux, for 
the convenience of public business. Ii was a 
plain practical weasure. 

Mr. Jefferson Davis, in reply to Mr. Mason, con- 
tended tual this was a democratic weasure, and 
a measure fur which the credit would belung to 
Secretary Walker, who had recommended it to 
Congress; aud that it was also a measure of ex- 
pedicocy. 

Mr. Allen opp osed the bill, as changing the en- 
tire e ture ul (he government ; aud as a measure 
for which, though originating with the Secretary 
of the ‘I'reasury, the democratic party will not be 
respunsiole ; and he continued for sume time most 
vehemently tu denounce the feueral couple mon 
ol the bill. 

Mr. Downs defended himself from the obarge 
of a want oi democracy. He had been pointed 
at with others, as swerving from the ptinc:ples ol 
the party. He du not kuow who was the ac» 
kaowledged leader of the party on the floor, and 
was tuus ata loss fora guide ; he must follow 
bis own opinions. He could pot agree with the 
Senator from Virginia in his remaras and his de- 
Hunciatious agaiust this bill, nor wus be converted 
by the eluquence of the Senator from Onio, and 
upon an absiract question of democracy, be 
thought the democracy of Robert J. Walker 
would not suffer from a comparison with that of 
either of the Senators. If the Senator irom Vir- 
givia bad a desire to lead a host under the war 


sponsibilily rest on those who in the minority will 
not give up. 
Mr. Niles was opposed to the bill, but asa 


majority was in favor, he hoped it would pe al- 


lowed to pass. Ii reminded him of an act in the 
administration which had been condemned by 
the people. He alluded to the circumstances ol 
making midnight judges; and now here was oue 
wing of an oulgoing administration, and the 
friends of an incowing administration, uniting to 
extend Executive power. He would say to the 
friends of the new administration, if this measure 
was e sample of what the people were to expect 
al their hands, then the days of that administra- 
tion were numbered before they commenced. 

Mr. Dickinson desired to -expre&% his decided 
opposition to this bill. He was opposed to it up 
and down, and round about, and diangular, and 
every way. The name of the new office was 
that of Secretary of the Home Department of 
ine Interior ;” it this were adopted, for the sake 
of uniformity we should call the Secretary of the 
Treasury the “Secretary of the Fureign Depart- 
ment of the Exterior.” f 

The question was then taken on the amend- 
ment of Mr. Mason, and it was rejected—ayes 
23, naye 30. 

The bill was then ordered to a third reading; 
and having been read a third time, was passed— 
ayes 51, nays 25. : 

Mal Appropriation.—Mr. Badger, from the 
Committee of Conference on tue disagreeing 
voles on this bill, recommended that the Senate 
recede from some, and the House from other of 
the amendinents. Tbe report was concurred in. 

New Senator.— Mr. Downs presented the cre- 
denials of Pierce Suule, elected a Senator from 
the State of Louisiana,fur six years trom the áth 
inst.; which were laid on the table. 

Army Appropriation Bill.— Mr. Jefferson Davia, 
from tue Commitee of Conference upou this bill, 
made a report which was agreed to. 

Civil and Diplomatic Bill.—Mr. Atherton, from 
the Cuu: mutee ul Cunference upon tne Civil and 
Diplomatic Bill, reported that they could not 
come to any agreement 

Indian Appropriation Bill.— Mr. Atherton, from 
the Committee of Conlerence upon this bill, re- 
ported tha: of the eight first ameadments of the 
Senate to this bill, the House had agreed to six ; 
bul there were two amendments which they could 
not agree upon. One of these was an amend- 
went appropriating 81.231, 000 fur the Chero- 
kees. ‘Ju the last amendment of the Senate, the 
Huuse had attached a -oan bill, in the shape ul a 
provision to authorise the Secretary of the Trea- 
sury to issue 65 000.000 of ‘Treasury Notes. 

Mr. Aiheriun woved that the Senate recede 
from its last emeudment, aud from tbe others. 

Mr. Bell oppused the report of the Commitiee 
of Conterence; but it was u grerd to. 

Extra Allowances —Mr. Walker offered a reso. 
lutivityrunting the employeés of the Senate, and 
the lavorers in tha public grounds, (he same ex 
tra compensativo as last year; which resolution 
was pussed. ` 

Lewis Cass.—Mr. Fitzgerald presented. the cre- 
denuais of the Hon. Lewis Cass, Senator elect 
irom the State of Michigan. 

Gen. Cass then advanced to the President's 
chair and took the usual oath. — 

Treaty with Mexico —Mr. Hannegan, from the 
Commitee ov Foreign Relations, wade a report 
recommending that the Senate concur in the 
House amendment to the bill providing a board 
of commissioners to adjust the claims of our 
citizens on Mexico, according to the provisions 
of tue Mexican treaty. Tue report was agreed 
to. ba 
Territory of Minnesota.—A, bill forthe relief of 
James Norris was taken up; when r. Walker 
moved to amend it by adding ao appropriation to 
defray the expenses of the government of the ter- 
ritory of Minnesota, which amendment was adop- 
ted. i 

Branch Mint at New York.—House bill to es- 
lablish a branch mint in New York city was 
called up, but 

Messrs. Slurgeon and Badger objected, and the 
biil could not ve considered. 

Executive Session.—The Senate then went into 
Executive Session. 
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peculiar. 
administration of the government, and which has 
not failed for sixty years, is in a degree of some 


An important bill, necessary to the 


jeopardy. Now, sir, I would say, without hesi - 
lation, that the day of the 3d Merch does not de- 
pend upon clocks. H depends upon the adjourn- 
ment of the Senate. Jt ia the day of the sitting, 
and the 3d of March closes to us when we ad- 
journ. 

Mr. Foote differed with the Senator from Mas- 
sachuselts. He thought that the time of day as 
indicated by the clocks was of sume consequence. 

Message from the President.—-A message was here 
received from the President, and the Senate went 
immediately into Executive session. After Ex- 
eculive session (then after 12 o'clock, P. M.) the 
Senate proceeded to the consideration of the ree 
port of the Committee of Conference on the Civil 
and Diplomatic bill, made by Mr. Atherton, viz: 
that the Committees had met, and bad come to 
no decision. 

Civil and Diplomatic Bill.— The House amend- 
ment to this bill, providing for a temporary go- 
vernment for California, bein substantially the 
same as that of Mr. Webster, bul a little more exe 
tended, was taken up. Itgives the President tem- 
porary jurisdiction over the terrilories ceded to 
the United States by Mexico—and extends the 
Constitution over them as far as applicable; and 
that until the 4th of July, 1850, uuless Congress 
sooner give them other laws, the existing laws. 
in California are continued in force. 

Mr. Webster moved that the Senate concur in 
the amendment of the House. 

Mr. Manler moved that the Senate adhere to its 
own amendment. 

Mr. Fuole rose, and was procteding to make a 
speech against the amendment of the House, as 
amounting to nothing, when a question of order 
was raised on a motion by 

Mr. Mason to strike out the second section of 
the House amendment. 5 

The question of order was debated by Messrs, 
Mason, Webster, Fuote, Hunter, Westcott, Dayton, 
King, Dickinson, Walker, . Bright, and Berrien, 
when, the question recurred on concurring with 
ibe House, in their amendment. 

Mr. Underwood brity reviewed -tha amende 
ment as containing nothing objectiqnable.—- 
(* Question? Question !“). 

Nir. Foote rose in oppusition to the amendment, 
analyzed it as amounting to a perfect absurdity, 
end as worse than nothing, and intimated an in- 
tenuon to speak at length, 10 opposition. At two 
o’sluck, be closed, with a protest against the 
adoption of any amendment like this, which be 
could no! understand. 

Mr. Jefferson Duvis rose to move that the Se- 
nate disagree with the amendment ol the tijuse, 
and that a commutes of conlerence be a,puinte 
ed, with a View lo strike oul all this terriuital 
matter, 80 thal we way pass the apprupriauons 
required for the support of the govcrnment. 

Me. Douglas said, (hat between the two expe 
dienis, te would zo for the deleat of the civil 
bill, rather than avendon the people uf Calor 
nia, as the Senator frogs Mississippi prupusza to 
do, to rapine, robber), aud vulsages ol every 
kind. 

Mr. Jefferson Davis replied that that portion 
of the peupie of Cululornia irum jue United States 
were competent to govern themselves, 3 

Mr. Douglas insisted that to strike out this 
amendmeut would be to abandon the people of 
Caliſorula, and that for this he was not pre- 
pared. 

Mr. Hunter suggested. that the amendment be 
amended so as that the existing laws of Mexico 
shall uly be in force as far as compatible with 
the Constitution of the United States. 

Mr. Webster said the amendment already ex- 
tended the Constitution over the territory, end 
be was unwilling for any amendment which 
would hazard the bill again before the House. 

Mr. Foote submitted that the session had ex- 
pired, ond What the Senate adjourn. 

Me. Westcott expressed his opposition to the 
amendment, as giving up the whole case to the 
North. 

Mr. Yulee said that we were legislating now 
without authority and he would thereloce move 
that the Senate agjuuro sine die. : 

Me. Mason moved a call vi the Senate. 

Mr. Webster hoped the bill would firat be passed. 

Mr. vote Why, the Presideut leaves at 3 


o' clock. 
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Mr. Webster—Then we shall send'the bill after 
him. 

Mr. Yulee did not persist in his motion. 
Mr. Bright moved to strike out of the bill 
everything relating to the territorial government. 

Mr. Mason insisted first on his motion to strike 
out the section of the House amendment. 

Mr. Berrien said that he should make one more 
effort for the passage of this bill. Senators say 
that the laws ofa conquered country are in force 
over it till superseded by the laws of the con- 
queror. If this be so, Senators cannot object to 
the motion which [ have to make. Jt is this: 
strike out all that relates to continuing in force 
the existing Mexican laws in said territories, 
from the amendment of the House. By the laws 
of nalious they already exist there. The amend- 
ment, then is unnecessary. As Mr. Berrien was 
speuking, there were various cries of © Ques- 
on!“ * Order !""—and much confusion. 

Mr. Berrien resumed and admonished Senators 
that he was not to be deterred from the exercise 
of his privilege as a member of this body, by any 
such interruptions as that which had been made 
while respectfully delivering his views to the 
Senate. 

Mr. Hannegan.—l trust the Senator from 
Georgia did not apply his language of scorn and 
contempt to me. 

Mr. Berrien.—Not at all sir. The Senator's 
explanation entirely absulves him. 

Mr. Hannegan reiterated that he supposed at 
the lime, the Senator from Georgia had conclu 
ded his remarks. 

Mr. Butler had, from the first, contended that 
this amendment was not proper to an appropri- 
alion bill; and after all that had occurred, he 
thought that we should consider what was due to 
our people at home as paramount to the require- 
ments of Caliſoruia. And he would now insist 
on striking out all relating to Caliturnia, or haz- 
ard the loss of tbis appropriation bill. 

Mr. Webster would say a few words, and ac- 
cordingly proceeded to say, that while he had 
resisted the intraduction of this extraneous mat- 
ter from the first, other Senators, including the 
Senator from South Carolina, bad voted in the 
amendment to the bill, 

Mr. Butler.—I1 opposed it from the first. 

Mr. Foote asked, if the Senator had not, from 
the first, contended that the amendment wus 
elricily parliamentary. 


Mr. Webster.—Yes I said it; but it does not 


follow that because a thing is parliamentary, it 
is prudent, and safe or proper. 1 bave re- 
sisted this amendment frum the first, as im- 
proper io be attached to this bill; aud what- 
ever the sesult way be, I shall come out of the 
fire without the scent of sweke upon my gar- 
mert. 

Mr. Webster proceeded, in repiy to Mr. Berrien, 
on the question uf the exisung laws'of Mexico, 
and insisted that if they are in force, any how titl 
superseded by our laws, the mere declaration of 
the House amendment, acknuwledging their ex- 
istence, does not change the question at all; and 
while the striking out that clause would hazard 
the bill, it did not, in the slightest degree, change 
the operation of the Jaws. Asa practical qurs- 
tion, he wished to consider ibis motion. The 
clause declaring the Mexican laws in force 
might not de nec ssary, but st can do no harm. 
The question is, shall we by striking it out, de- 
feat ine bili? Lt is the simple question, shall we 
or shall we not, pass this bili. Tust is the ques. 
tion, and it cannot be biinked; it shall not be 
blinked, God willicg, and I living. The amend- 
ment ol the Senator irom Georgia does not alter 
the case ; und Mr. Webster appealed fur the pas- 
sage of the bill, by coucurring in the amendment 
ol the House. 

Nr. Berrien deliberately undertook to show 
the fallacy of the constitutiunal argument of Mr. 

= Webster. The House amendment, he contended, 
mm veclaring the Mexican laws to be in lorce 
Over the new territories, covertly excluded sla- 
very under those laws, whereas slavery is ac- 
Knowledged a3 a-part of the representation of 
the people under the Constitution 

Mr. Webster—Wohere? l 

Mr. Berrien— lu the Constitution of the United 
States. 

Me. Webster—But in what locality? 

Mr. Berrien—Wherever the Couatitutio 
tends. 

Mr. Webster—In Massachusetts? 

Mr. Berrien—Yes, sir, at the time of its adop- 
tion; aud Mr. Berrien pleaded out his point that 
(he amendment, in proposing io ceciare the Mexi- 


n ex- 


can civil judicial laws in force in California, 
proposed to exclude the South, because those 
laws do not recognize the institution of slavery. 
Hence his motion to strike out this clause of the 
House amendment. As Mr. Berrien was pro- 
ceeding— . 

Mr. Cameron rose toa point of order. No 
member can speak inore than twice on the same 
day on the same subject, without the consent of 
the body. 

The Chair decided that the Senator from Geor- 
gia was In order, and proceeding under consent 
of the Senate. f 

[At this juncture, a difficulty occurred between 
Mr. Foote and Mr. Cameron, of a personal cha- 
racler, which resulted in violence. ] 

Mr. Berrien briefly closed his argument. 

Gen. Cass here came furward, and declared 
his judgment to be that the constitutional limi- 
tation of the session had expired at 12 o'clock, 
and that further pruceediugs were null aud void. 
[Half-past 3 0 clock.] l 

Mr. Bradbury urged. upon the Senate to strike 
out all the anfendments relating to California. 

Mr. Turney argued at sume length that the 
term of this Congress had expired, and that the 
proceedings of the Senate were now of no more 
authority in law than the proceedings of a town 
meeling. He therefore moved that the Scnate 
adjourn. . 

Alter a confused conversation of some mi 
nutes, the Secretury commenced the call of the 
yeas and nays. a 

Mr. Yulee rose and moved to take up the 
House resolution providing for un adjourument 
sine die. 

Another exciting conversation ensued on a 
point of order, when the question was put on 
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taking up the House resulution—21 to 27—not 


agreed to. 

Mr. Bradbury announced that Mr. Allen had 
relused to vote, because he believed his consti- 
tutional term had expired. 

Mr. Foote moved to adjourn. And the call on 
this motrin having commenced, Mr. Foote rose 
and asked if members, whose terms had expired, 
had a right to vote. i 

Mr. Foole then announced to the Democratic 
members that the President had gone home. 

To which Mr. Webster responded that they 
would send the bill atter him. 

Mr. Foote desired to kuow if he could be called 
to order after midnight. 

The President repiied that he could be called 
to order at any time during the sittings of the 
Senate. i 

Mr. Foote said—this is no longer the Senate. 
It is nothing but a mob—a senatorial mob. 

Mr. Bright uppealed to the Senate that they 
recede (rum their amendment, by which all others 
would full to the ground and the bill would be 
left clear, and ready to be signed, without fur- 
ther trouble. l 

Mr. Webster—The question is to concur, and 
nothing else is in order. 

Mr. King explained the rules, showing that by 
receding from their amendment, the bill would 
be Cleared of all this extraneous matter, and that 
it would become a jaw without further difficulty. 
(Four o’clock, A. M.) 

Mr. Mebsier— The question is to concur ; there 
is no Other question. . 

Mr. Foote took the floor, and contended that 
the Senate was no longer a constitutional body ; 
that its time had expired; that it was a mere 
popular assemblage; and, finally, he moved that 
those Senators whose terms expired with the 3d 
ol March, de not allowed to vote. 

Mr. Turney followed in support of Mr. Foote, 
making a strung legal argument io prove that the 
Thirtieth Congress, of its own limitation had 
expired, and that all proceedings now in legisla- 
tion were unconstitutional. 

Mr. Underwood submitted that unless we could 
come to the qutstion, he should move to enforce 
the rule in every case where it m ght apply, 
which prohibits members from speaking more 
than twice in the same debate without the con- 
sent of the Senate. 

Mr. Foote understood the point, and being at 
length allowed by Mc. Underwood to make an ex- 
planation, he proceeded with his observations on 
the legality uf the proceedings. 

Mr. Webster desired to be heard. 

Mr. Foote made a very elaborate eulogium on 
Mr. Webster; but with the distinct intimation that 
he would never submit to have his own rights 
disregarded. 

Mc. Webster submitted, that he would withdraw 
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his motion to concur in the House amendment if 
the Senate would recede from their amendment. 

Mc. Atherton explained, that it was bv the 
process of receding that the Indian bill had been 
finally passed. 

Mr. Douglas was opposed to the passage of the 
bill without some provision for the people of 
California. 

Mr. ‘Jefferson Davis said that the proper way 
was first to disagree with the House amendment, 
and then to recede from e Senate amendment. 

Mr. Houston, in all the scenes of his life, 
though he had often seen order brought out of 
chaos, had never seen order reduced to such 
chaos before, as illustrated in this body to-night; 
and implored the-Senate to remember their cha- 
racter before the country and the world. 

Mr. Bright moved that the Senate disagree to 
the Caliloruis amendment of the House, and re- 
cede from their owu amendment—thus clearing- 
the bill of the last obstruction. 

Mr. Turney was opposed to any further pro- 
ceedings at all. 

The question was put after some “cross ques- 
tioning, and the motion of Mr. Bright was car- 
ried, 38 to 7—sweeping everything out of the 
bill relating to a temporary government for Ca- 
lifornia and New Mexico; and thus, at a quar- 
ter-past five o'clock, A. M., Sunday, Maren 4, 
was the Civil and Diplomatic Bill of Appropria- 
lions finally passed. | 

Revenue Laws over California.—On motion of 
Mr. Diz, the House bill was taken up, extending 
the revenue laws to California. 7 

Mr. Reverdy Johnson and Mr. Jefferson Davis 
advocated the bill. a 

Mr. Yulee said that while the South were ex- 
cluded frum the territory he would sooner see 
foreign merchants get the benefit of the Caliſor- 
uia trade, by going in free of duly, than vote this 
act for the benefit of tue maoulacturers of the 
North. eee 

Mr. Jefferson Davis suggested that this aot was 
necessary to secure the revenues justly due to 
the Treasury Department. 

The vill wag passed. 

A committee was appointed to wait on the 
President; and the Senate coptinued in session 
Ol 7, A. M.; then, the President having signed 
all the bills, and sent jn his larewell wishes, and 
ine Senate having returned thanks to Mr. Aichi- 
son, President pro tem, 

On motion, adjourned sine die. 
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REPORT 


Of the Committee of Ways and Means in the House of 
Representatives on the subject of Manufactures, and 
„the expediency of reporting a tariff bill based 
upon the principles of the tariff of 1842,” submit- 
ted to Congress on the 28th February, through Mr. 
Hudson : * 

' [Concluded from page 185.] 


The abandonment: of the protective polity 
would inflict a deep injury upon the farming in- 
terests of the country. It would not only destroy 
or greatly impair this valuable home market, but, 
by breaking down our manufactures, thousands 
upon thousands of those now engaged in that 
great branch of industry, would be driven into 
agriculture ; and so, instead of being consumers, 
would becume producers of agricultural products. 
Thus, by reducing the demand and increasing the 
supply, the price of agricultural produce would 
be reduced, aud a deep injury would be inflicted 
upon that calling. P ; 

Another important consideration presents ite 
self in this convection. As all manufactured 
goods contain a portion of agricultural products, 
there is this remarkable ditlerence between Ame- 
rican and foreign fabrics: the former, a8 far as 
agricultural products are included, are wholly 
American: while the latter are mostly foreign. 
The farmer in Ten: essee or Ohio, for instance, 
when he buys a suit of clothes manufactured in 
this country, knows thal the woo) of which it is 
composed was grown in his own State; that the 
laborer when manufacturing the cioth, was sub- 
sisting upon the meat and bread from the West ; 
and that by patromzing domestic fabrics, he is 
erecting a market for his Own staples. But if he 
buys a suit of fureign cloth, he knows that (he 
wool was grown in Europe, and that at least 
nine-tenths of the provisions consumed by the la- 
borer is the product of a foreign oil; and that 
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by patronizing foreign fabrics, he virtually brings | Plain cotton sheetings or shirting, where labor 
foreign provisions into this country to compete i makes but a small fraction of the expense, are 


with our own. 
teach the American farmer the impolicy of suf- 
fering our own manufactures to languish. 

In this connection the committee cannot re- 
frain from noticing one statement of the Secre- 
tary Of the Treasury in his last report upon the 
Gnances. Speaking of the tariff of 1846, and its 
effects upon our exports, &c., he says, The in- 
crease of our commerce during the two years 
since the enactment of the tariff of 1846, has 
been so great, thal our domestic exports, exclu- 
give of specie, carried abroad, exceeded, by the 
vast sum of §80,605,181, the exports of the two 
years preceding under the tariff of 1842. While 
the tariff of 1846 has thus augmented our commerce, 
tonnage and revenue, it has seen our country pass 
uninjured through the ordeal of an expensive ſo- 
reign war,” &c, 

By this extract it will be seen that the honora- 
ble Secretary ascribes the increased export of 
provisions and breadstuffs during the years 1847 
and 1848 to the tariff of 1846. We have no dis- 
position to refule this position in detail; but it is 
a little remarkable that the thought never occur- 
red to him that there were son.e causes other 
than the change in our revenue laws, which 
might have increased the demand in the foreign 
market for American provisions. We had sup- 
posed that the unprecedented famine abroad, 
which so moved the bowels of our compassion as 
to induce our citizens, and even our Government, 
to contribute to the relief of starving Ireland, had 
something to do witb tbe vast ezporis of Lread- 
stuff, and provisions from this country; and un- 
less the Secretary shall maintain that our tariff’ 
act of 1846 actually scattered blight and mildew 
over the potato and corn fields of Europe, we 
shall still incline to our former opinion. To 
show the absurdity of this position still further, 
we will simply state the fact, that our export of 
breadstuffs and provisions in 1848 fell off from 
the preceding year $30,458 808 ; and as this great 
falling olf occurred under the tariff of 1846, we 
are confirmed in our opiuion that vur vast ex ports 
have been produced by-laws more potent than 
the enactments of this or of any European govern- 
ment. 

While a wise system of finance would enoo r- 
age American labor, our present system in a 
gieat degree disregards it. Nay, discriminates 
in many respects against the labor of our own 
country. Jt imposes the same rate of duty upon 
woollen cloths, as it does upon these cloths when 
converted by the tailor or seamstress into gar- 
ments; the same rate of duty upon braids, flats, 
plain, &c., used for making halts and bonnets 
manufactured of these articles; the same duly 
upon frames and sticks for umbrelias, parasols 
end sun shades, finished or unfinished, as it does 
when more labor is added to them, and they are 
converted into umbrellas, parasols and sun shades. 
These are but a specimen of articles of this cha- 
racler. In each of these cases there is at least 
a total disregard of the labor of our country. 
The article in an unfinished state, pays the same 
rate of duty, as when more labor is mixed with 
it, and it is rendered fit for use. This to say 
the least holds out as great encouragement to 
foreign labor as to our own. 

But our present tariff goes farther, and in 
several particulars discriminates against our own 
labor, and in favor of the labor of other coun- 
tries. Ii imposes a duty of thirty per cent. upon 


wool unmanoulactured, while woullen and wors. 


ted - vorn, baizes, bockings and flannels, manufac- 
tures of worsted, or of which worsted shall be a 
component material, are admitted ata duty ol 
dwenly-five per cent., and blaukets of all kinds, 
bats of wool, hat bodies made of wool, or of 
which wool shall be a component material of 


chief value, are subjected ta a duty of only. 


twenty per cent. Here is a direct discrimina- 
tion of five per cent. in the one case, and of 
len per cent. in the other, against the labor 
of our own country for the benefit of foreign 
Jaborers. But this is not the only example. 
Hemp, unmanufactured, is charged with thirty 
per cent. duty, while cables and cordage, tar- 
red and untarred, is admitted at twenty-five per 
cent., and manulactures of hemp not otherwise 
provided for at twenty per cent. Here again 
18 a bounty of five and of ten per cent. paid to 
foreign lavor. A bounty of ten per cent. ts paid 
on foreign blank dooks, bound or unbound; for 
they are permitted to come in at a duty of twenty 
per cent., while the paper of which they are 
composed would be charged thirty per cent.— 


This consideration alone should | charged with a duty of twenty-five per cent., 


while caps, gloves, leggins, mitts, sucks, stock - 
ings, wove shirts, and drawers, composed wholly 
of cotton, and greatly enhanced in value by la- 
bor, are admitted at dwenty per cent. i 

Copper in pigs or bars, and copper when old 
and fit only to be remanufactured, are charged a 
duty of five per cent.; but sheathing copper, 
when manufactured into sheels, is admitted free 
of duty. Here is another instance of the inter- 
position of our government against the manufac- 
tures of our own country and in favor of those of 
foreign nations. Such a policy we believe to be 
illiberal and short sighted ; and we doubt whe- 
ther an example san be found, even in monar- 
chical governments where a system like this is 
cherished. Certain we are thal under a free go- 
vernment like our own the people have a right 
to demand of their rulers as much protection, to 
say the least, as they extend tv the subjects of 
other governments. 

Another defect in our present revenue laws is 
the imposition of too hign duties upon the raw 
materials used in manufactures. Cedar-wood, 
ebony, mahogany, rose-wood, and salin-wood, 
manufactured, are charged with a duty of twenty, 
and woods unmanufactured thirty per cent. l'nis 
is a direct tax upon the manufuc:ures of furniture 
and other articles. The numerous articles used 
for dyeing are charged with duties varying froin 
five to twenty per cent. 
other articles which go into the various manufac- 
tures of the country, though many of'them are 
not produced at all, or in a very limited degree, 
in the United States, are subjected to similar du- 
ties. Tue Commitiee are strongly impressed 
with the impolicy of such a course. 
vernment have resolved to withdraw all prutec- 
lion frum manufactured articles, they ought at 
least to permit the manufacturers to import the 
raw materials fur manufactures, either free or 
with a mere nominal duty. Another class of ar- 
ticies, viz: drugs and medicines, now subjected 
to duties ranging frou five to twenty five per cent., 
ought to be put in the tree list, or admitted on a 
nowinal duty. We doubt exceedingly the policy 
of imposing a tax upon tbe remedial agenis em- 
ployed to heal the diseases of the people. 

lu these respects our government is less liberal 
towards her citizens than Great Britain, whose 
present policy is held up for vur admirstion. We 
have examined With care the present tariff of 
Great Britain, and we pronounce it highly pro- 
dective in its charocter. ‘Ine rates ol duties in 
most cases are not high, but that is because ine 
state of the country aud the cundition of her 
manufactures do not require it. But whenever 
the case does require the interposition of the Go- 
vernment by protective duties, that interposition 
is had. In the first place, the raw materials for 
her manufactures are, with scarcely an excep- 
lion, all admitted duty free. This nut only ap. 
plies to all the staple materials, as wool, cotton, 
hemp, etc., but io all the dye, and the smaller 
articles which go iuto her fabrics. The whole 
policy of Great Britain may be illustrated by the 
arjicle of sulk and its manufactures, on which her 
provisions are as fullows: Raw silk and silk 
thrown but not dyed, free ; silk thrown and dyed, 
48 cents per pousd—from Bri ist possessions, 24 
cents per pound; silk or satin, plain, $2 64 per 
pound; silk, figured or brocaded, $3 6U per pound; 
silk gauze, plain, $4 08 per pound; silk gauze, 
figured or brocadeu, 36 59 per pouud; suk crape, 
tigured, $4 32 per pound; silk velvet, figured, 
96 59 per pound; sik riobons, ewbussed or 
ngured with velvet, $4 US per pound. i 

To these rates un addition of tive per cent. 
upon the duties is to be added. Here we bave 
the whole British policy. Sue adits law aod 
undyed silk free of duty, because she has to im- 
portit. If it is merely thrown and dyed, sue 
ia poses a duly of 48 cents per pound; but the 
moment it goes into ber wanutactures she im- 
poses a duty of from $2 64 to $6 59 per pound ; 
or, in other words, she nuposes just such a rate of 
duty as will protect her manulactures iu this arti- 
cle. These duties on silk are regarded us equal to 
about 32 per cent.; bul when tuey come to ma- 
nulactures of wool, their duties range trom 15 io 
20 per cent. Great Britain wisely adapts her 
means to her ends. She wants adequate protec- 
lion, and nothing more. But it must be voviuus 
tbat any rate ol duly imposed by Great Britain 
upon manufactured articies, is, to all practical 
purposes, twice as bigh as the same rate of duty 
could be with us. i : 


And a great variety of 


If the Gu- 


Our manufactures need protection, because 
the cost of money and the wages of labor are 
nearly twice as high in this country as in Eu- 
rope. Suppose we impose a duty of forty per 
cent. upon woollens; the difference in the worth 
of money and labor in the United States and in- 
Europe would practically destroy one-half of 
this protection. Then our raw materials, wool 
and dye-stuffs, are taxed nearly as much as the, 
woollens themselves, whieh would reduce the 
protective feature of our system atill lower. 
These considerations go far te neutralize the ef- 
fect of our tarif upon our manufactures. But 
with Great Britain it is different ; her competi- 
tors are her near neighbors, wiih whom capital 
and labor are as cheap as with ber. Whatever 
of duty she imposes, is so much in favor of her 
manufactures—so much cast in where the scale 
hangs dubious. Thus while our duties are in a 
good degree nullified so far as protection is con- 
cerned, by the inequalities which exist between 
us and our rivals, the English manufacturer ene 
joys the full benefit of their duties. The decla- 
ration, therefore, which is frequently made, that 
Great Britain has abandoned ber protective po- 
licy, arises from an imperfect view of the sub- 
ject. 


The three great elements which go into the 


value of all manufactured fabrics, are the raw 


material, capital, and laber. We have already 
seen that Great Britain pursues a very liberal 
policy towards her manufactures, by allowing 
the raw materials to be imported duty free. 
Capital in Europe is worth on an average not 
more than about three per cent. while in this 
country it is worth six. Labor throughout Eu. 
rope is at least forty per cent. less than in 
the United States. Owing to the low rate of 
‘money, and the cheapness of labor, a manufac- 
tory of a given size ur capacity can be establish- 
ed there at least twenty per cent less than in this 
country. The English manufacturers generally 
sell on three months, while ours sell on six; this 
circumstance euables them to goon with a less 
amount of floating capital than is required in this 
country. The foregn manufacturers enjoy 
another advantage over ours. ina commercial 
revolution, when prices decline, the foreign man- 
ufactucer can, without any trouble, reduce the 
wages of his operatives. The demand for em- 
ployment in Europe is so great, that the opera- 
tives must continue their work, even if their 
wages were recuced fifty per cent. But with us 
such reduction cannot be made. The indepen- 
dent labor in this country will not submit to such 
reductions. If the experiment were tried, the 
manufacturer would find his mill deserted. With 
us, thanks to the genius of our Government, the 
laborer ie worthy of his hire. In Europe the 
price of labor is graduated upon the mere zubsis- 
tence rale. The inquiry seems to be what will 
support the animai man. But in our countrys the 
lavorer is not satisfied with mere animal suusis- 
tence. He must have something more than en- 
vugh to keep soul and body together. He 1s a 
freeman and should be treated as sudh. His la- 
bor wust procure him a competency to support 
himself and family in comfortable circumstances, 
to educate his children and fil them for useful- 
ness. He must earn enough while he is able to 
labor to support himself and family in old age 
enough in health to sustain himself io sickness, 


Ia a word, bis labor must yield him ali the ne- 


cessaries and some of the luxuries af life. Such 
is the demand of the American laborer ; and if 
he cannot obtain this in one calling, ue will seek 
it in another. 


Now, the practical question is, whether the 
high character of American labor should be sus- 
tained, of whether u shouid be brought down to 
the low level of the old world. We think that 
not only justice and humanity, but sound policy, 
requires us to sustain the high character of Amo- 
rican labor. When we say that we do not desire 
to see the freemen of the country, the deposito- 
ries of sovereignty, the defenders of our country’s 
rights, degraded to a Jevel of the working class- 
es in Europe, we utter a sentiment to which all 
will respond. And yet we believe that. the doc - 
trine of free trade, which finds many advucates 
among us, would tend more than any other pulicy 
to that very degradation. We have no confidence 
in what is called a “ community’ of goods,“ 
among fawilies, and we believe thut free trade 
among the nations of the earth would be liable 
to many of the same objections. it would dee 
stroy, iu some degree al deset that individuality 
and those distinctive characteristics, so egseuttal 
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to the hapniness and prosperity of an individual 


or a people. 


One great objection to our present age tg 

he 
experience of our own and every other country, 
shows the wisdom of specific duties in all cases 
Never in the history of 
our govermment until the present administration, 
when theory was substituted fer experience, were 
In the first tariff bill 
passed under our constitulion specific duties con- 
tinued down to the close of the late war with 


system consists in its ad valorem duties 
where it is practicable. 
specific duties discarded. 


Great Britain. In 1816, it became necessary to 


revise the tariff so as to enable the government 


to pay of the publie debt, Hon. A. Y. Dallas, 
at that time Secretary of the Treasury, submitted 
a plan of finance, and stated the principles which 


should be regarded in the preparation of a tariff 
bill, and among them he lays down the follow- 
ing: Articles imported to a great amount 
should rather be charged with specific duties upon 
their weight or measure, in order lo guard against 


evasions and frauds, than ad valorem duties upon 
their value. la the year following, February 
23ih, 1817, the House of Representatives direc- 
ted the Secretary of tbe Treasury to report to 
Congress such measures as may be necessary 


for the more effectual executiou of the laws for 


the collection of duties on imported goods, wares 


and merchandise.” On the 20th of January, 
1818, Hon. William H. Crawford, then Secreta- 
ry of the Treasury, submilted a report in answer 
to this call of the House. He states among ether 
causes of fraud, that the duties being ad valorem, 
faise inyoices were made oul just covering the 
cost of raw materials, used i manufactures, 
and the cost of labor; that goods with such in- 
Voices were sent here on ſoreigu account, or 
were consigned to foreigners, who had not è 


character tu lose like our own merchants, and 
hence the revenue was defrauded, and our own 
honest importers were, tu a certain extent, driven 
from their business. 


gliog. Butas more effectual than anything or 
everything else, he makes this recommendation: 


“ Whatever may be the reliance which ought to 
be placed in the efficacy of the foreguing provi- 
sions it is certatnly prudent to diminish as far as 
practicable the list of articles paying ad valorem du- 
Aller waking (his recowmeudation he 


bies.” 
enumerates seventy different articles then paying 
ad valorew duties, og which he recommeuds the 
impusition of specific duties.” 


Such was the result to which the Secretary of 
the Treasury came at tuat ume after correspon- 
ding with tbe collectors of the different ports, 
and duly cunsidering the whole subject. And 
euch, we believe, would be the result to which 
every man, not wedded to a theory, would come 
alter a full and thorough examination of the aub- 
jeot. she committee have examined with some 
care the tarifis of the priucipal commercial na- 
tions, and they have been struck with their uni- 
formity with reference to this subject. Specitic 
duties are generally carried to a very great ex- 
tent. ‘The Freuch tarill is almost exclusively 
specific. The tariff of Great Britain poses 
- epecitic duties upon nearly all tbe principal artı- 
cles of imports such as grain, beei, pork, und 
provisions of all kinds, beer, ciner, wine aud spi- 
rits of sll kinds, not free, umber, boots, shocs 
and gloves, hats and bonnets, booxs and paper, 
glass of ali kinds, fish, oil, cables aud Cordage ; 
aud a great variely of other articles. Her policy 
seems to be to levy specific duties, as far as prac- 
ticable, whenever she looks specially either to 
revenue or protection. In fact she obtains her 
revenue from imposis in a very great degrees from 
tbe principal articles on which sie impuses spe- 
cific duties. In the year 1847, she obtainod niue- 
teen-twenticths of her revenue from customs 
from specific duties. The experience of Great 
Brite iu who always adupis the wisest means to 
carry out ber policy should teach us a lesson on 
this subject. 


The Committee believe that our own experi- 
ence will not sustain the position of the Secre- 
tary, that ad valurem duties are the nost pruduc- 
live ol revenue. In 1846 we imported 156.853 
tons of coal; the duty being specific we realizou 
$274,492 of-yross revenue. lu 1848 we imported 
196,251 tuns, and the ad valorem duly hes given 
us $138,342 of gross revenue. By this statement 
it will ve seen tbat under the system of reduced 
ad valorem Julies the import bas increased 25 
per cent., while the revenue has lallen off 50 per 


To cure these evils, he re- 
commeuus the adoption of twenty-four regula- 
tions, all designed to prevent frauds and smug- 
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cent. Nearly the same remarks may be made 


upon iron and its various manufactures. 


In 1845 we imported iron in its different forms 
to the amount of $8,294,866, and from duties, 
one-half of which were specific, realized $3,672,- 
142 of revenue; and in the year 1848 we impor- 
ted $12,526,854, and with duties wholly ad valo- 
ere it will be seen 
that our imports of iron acd its manufac- 
tures have increased 51 per cent., while our 
revenue has increased only one per cent.—that 
is, the people engaged in the manufactures have 
had $4,231,983 worth of their own productions 
displaced. in our own market, by foreign produc- 
tions, for the paltry purpose of giving the govern- 
Salt is another 
article which illustrates this principle. In 1845 
we imported 8 543,527 bushels, valued at $898,- 
668, which, witb a specific duty. gave us $683,- 
in 1848 we imported 
8,969,604 bushels, valued at 51, 042,502, which, 
with pur reduced ad valorem duly, gave us but 
Here we have an 
increased importation of 426,078 bushels, valued 
at $143 839, and still a falling off of the revenue 
of $474,900. The same result will be bad from 


rem realized $3,736 223. 


ment $64,081 gross revenue! 


400 of gross revenue. 


$208,500 of gross revenue. 


the examination of sugar. 


In 1846 we imported 126.463.661 pounds of 
brown sugar, valued at 85, 348,082, which, with 
the specific rate of duty, gave $3,168,391 of gross 
revenue. ln 1848 we imported 248.20 1, 117 los., 
valued at $8,963,654, which, with a tbirty per 
cent. ad vulorem duty, gave $268,096 of gross 
This example gives us an increase of 
95 per cent. of imports, and a falling off of 16 
These examples are 
sufficient io show that the reduction and substitu- 
tion of ad valurem duties for specific on all the 
great articles has reduced, rather than increased 
(he revenue, aud at the same lime operated se- 
verely upon the coal, iron, salt and sugar inte- 
rests of our own country. Our own manufac- 
tures have found themseives embarrassed by the 
liberal policy our government holde out to fo- 


revenue. 


per cent. in the revenue. 


reiyners. ; 


The greatest objection to an ad valorem duty 
is, that it opens the door to frauds upon the re- 
Nothing is easier than under valustions 
IC the 
business of importing was in the hands of our 
own merchants, who are generally high-minded 
and honorable men, there would be much less 
danger than there is at present. But our sys- 
tem of ad valorem duties, by open the door to 


venue, 
to evade, partially, our revenue jawe. 


frauds, actually invites impoctations on ſoreign 
account. 
conclusively proves that the imposition of specific 


duties tends strongly to give the saportation into 


the hands of our own citizens. In the city of 
New York where about 62 per cent. of our re- 
venue is collected, this is literally true. Under 


the declining scale of the Compromise Act fu- 


reigners had almost n onopolized the trade in our 
large cities. We have official statements from 
the Collectors of New York, that in 1842 when 
the duties were all reduced to twenty per cent. 
ad valorem, 74 per cent. of the imports into that 


city from this side of the Cape of Good Hope, 


were on foreign account; but under specitic du- 
ties of the tariff of 1842, the imports in 1845 on 
foreign account, feli duwn to 44 per cent: But 
under our present ad valorem system, foreigners 
have again so far monopolized the business, that 
the Collector informs us that about 75 per cent. 
of these imports are on foreign, and uf course 
only about twenty-five per ceut. on American 
acouual, 

Tue Committee are also informed by intelli- 
gent and practical merchants, that a practice is 
growing up specially in Get wany, oot to sell 
some kinds of goods to American importers. 
When the agent of an American bouse calls 
upon the manulacturer, he 18 informed that they 
do not sell lor the American market, but that 
our merchants can outain them {rom his agent 
in New York. This practice not only contines 
that trade to foreigners, but gives them an addi- 
tional tacility io impose upon the collecturs by 
under valuations. The lureigner has vot the 
same stake in the community that our citizens 
have, and he enjoys much greater facilities for 
false valuations, and is in less danger of delec- 
tion; aud even if detected, he can leave tne 
country, and (bas avoid the odium of attempting 
to deltzud the revenue. The very stringent in- 
siructions issued by the Secretary of the Trea- 
sury, Dec. 26, 1848, contains conclusive evidence 
tbat he finds « very dificult tu advance his ad 
valorem syste... vi duties. la that circular, the 


And (he history of our revenue laws 


Secretary says: To the appraisers the govern- 
ment looks for correct valuations of foreign ime 
ports, On these officers more than on any other 
does the success of the ad valorem eystem de- 
pend. Their responsibilities are great, and it is 
expected that their efforts will not be relaxed to 
check every underveluation or fraud upon the 
revenue by whomsoever. attempted. This de- 
partment earnestly invites the co-operation of 
collectors, appraisers, and other officers of the 
customs io enf-rcing correct valuations, and will 
also be glad to receive information and assist- 
ance from all honorable merchants and citizens 
who desire tu protect the revenue, to guard 
the rights of the honest trader, and lo ensure the 
faithful execution of the laws.” 

This earnest appeal of the honorable Secre- 
tary, and the stringent measures be recommends, 
is sure evidence that he finds it very difficult, 
nay, impossible, to execute the laws as they now 
exist; and the frequent recourse whicb he hae 
to the appraisers aud merchant appraisers,” 
shows that the valuations are in many cases 
fraudulent. And if we are to have recourse to 
appraisers to fix the value, it is perfectly mani- 
fest that great diversity will be the result. The 
appraisers in Boston and New Tork, in Pniladel- 
phie, Baltimore, aud New Orleaus, would each 
establish a different price on the same article. 
They would naturally differ from hve to Gilteeo 
per cent. on the value of the same article, snd 
thus thet provision of the Constitution, that du- 
lies should be uniform at all the ports, would be 
practically violated. The Comanttee are aware 
of the ditticulty with which this subject is sur- 
rounded. hey know that epecific duties are 
not practicable in all cases; but the nature of 
the subject, aud the expericuce of our own and 
every other government, shows the wisdom of 
adopling specific duties where it can be done 
without dilhicully. Tue interests of the maus- 
facturers, and the interest of the government 
both require it. 

Some of the most intelligent manufacturers 
declure that they should preicr a specific duty 
equivalent lo twenty-five per cent. loan ad va- 
lurem duty of thirty; acd what ts true of the 
Manufacturces in relation to protection, is equal- 
ly true of the government with relecence to 
e venue. One advantage lo both consists zu this: 
there is more ceriainty in specific dutes. Win 
ad valorem dulies the government cannot calcu- 
late with much certainty upon the amount of 
revenue they shall receive. If they kuow the 
demand of the people for any arucle of coa- 
sumption, and can estimate the quantity re- 
quired, as the price may fluctuate, the revenue 
will be uncertain, if the dulses ase ad velurem. 
But specie duties will render the revenue much 
more reliable aud uuiſorm. 

Specific dunes are preferable to ad valorem, 
not unly vecause they give Mure revenue, uud la- 
vor the honest importer, but because they tend 
to give stabilily io prices and to cueck Huctuae 
ions in trade, which are iujutious alike .o the 
merchant and to the public. Tue duty is one 
element in tne price, aud when that is uuifuras it 
controls lo sume extent the other clements ; but 
Were the duly is ad valorem, it rises and falis 
with the first cust, and so contributes lu increase 
tue variations. Ibis will de seen in the article 
of irou for example. No article tu the macket 
fluctuates more tban bar iron. By an ex min- 
lion of the Liverpoul prices, for the last chiriy 
years, it will be seen that bar irun has ranged 
frum £17 1U». to £4 10s. lu January, 1844, irun 
is quoted at £5; in March, 1845, El. When 
the present latul went tuto operativu, iron cou. d 
not be boutzhi in Liverpool shurt vt £9, now it 
can de purchased tor £5, % thal the duty then 
imposed has practically been reduced oue-ualf. 
Tu thiustrate the pamcipie, take ihe average uf 
prices irom $20 to 540 per lun, wilh tue present 
duly oi thirty pe@ceut. The merchant wuo is 
lortuuate enough tu purchase when the price is 
520 at Liverpool, the duty being 96, bis irou wall 
cust hiu 526 in this country, ludepecde nt of 
freight; wulle the merchaut wyo buys when the 
price is 540, must pay 512 duty. aud hence his 
rou Will cost him 952. Bul il the medium, that 
10 99, Were assuacu as (ho duly, and made spc- 
cine, the meichaut who was 3u fortuuarce as to 
purchase al 520, would pay $9 duty, which would 
vilug it up to $99, wulle ibe other, who was 
compelled to pay 540 would pay but $9 duty, 
„ich. would carry ine whole cost up lu 549. it 
wiil be seen by tuis example thal specific duties 
tend io equalize prices aud to check fuctuatiuns 
in tho market; while ad valorem duues increase 


these objects. 
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the inequalities and make the market still more 
uncertuin. r 

The imerests of the country require stability 
io prices and in our revenue lows. The 
manutacturers do not ask a high rate of duty. 
What they desire, and what their interests- de- 
mand, is, that a revenue system be adopted 
which will give what revenue is necessary for 
the government, and in apportioning the rate. 
that reference stould be had to the wants of all 
the great industrial interests of the country. 
They kuow very well that, in order to be per- 
menent, the edulies should be reasonably low. 
While they ask that the tariff of 1846 should be 
modified, they do not ask that the tarif of 1842 
should be revived. They admit that mm many re- 
spects the tariff of 1842 imposed higher rates of 
duly than the present state of the country re- 
quires. This, we believe, is the sentiment uf the 
intelligent manufacturers of the country. And 
in this general opinion we fully concur. The 
duties in the tariff of 1846 are nearly high enough 
asa whole; but several important modifications 
seem to be required by the country. Jn the first 
place, there should be a reduction of the ‘July 
on the raw material used tn manufactures, when 
these materials do not come in conflict with any 
interest in this country. Wesee no wisdom in 
the tax now imposed upon the dye stuffs which 
are not produced in the United States. Let these 
duties be repealed or greatly reduced, and the 
sum thus lost to the revenue, can be made up by 
a small increase upon some articles where it is 
nee ed. The Committee are not tbe guardians 
of the manufacturing interest any more than any 
other. ‘They do not wish to see duties prohibi- 
tory in their character enacted. All t iat they 
desire —all that any intelligent citizen should ask 
—in a word, all that the interest of the country 
demands, is that such duties should be imposed 
upon each article, as will create, under all the 
Circumstances of the case, a fair competition be- 
tween ihe manufacturers at home and abroad.— 
This, we-are inclined to believe, is what the 
great body of the people would be disposed to 
give, when the case is faiily presented to them. 
We believe that if Congress would approach this 
subject without prejudice ur party commitment, 
the whole subject could be disposed of satisfactu- 
rily, and our revenue laws, by beiug adapted to 
the wants of the country, wight be placed upon a 
permanent basis. 

The Cummittee bave no disposition to present 
a detailed statement of a bill which would secure 
They have neither the time nor 
the intormation requisite io carry out their gene- 
ral views in relation io the numerous articles 
of import. The task is a Herculanean one, anid 
whenever it is undertaken, should be pursued 
with the grealest care and caution. li is pecu- 
Jiarly the business of tbe Secretary of the Trea- 
sury to present a plan of finance to Congress, 
and we hope that, whoever may occupy that im- 
portant station, he will take early and efficient 
measures to obtain the informaltiun necessary io 
enable Congress lo revise the system in the most 
judicious munner. Almost every bill regulating 
impost duties has been prepared without the re- 
quisite means of information. If we should adopt 
the practice of the English government, and send 
out a commissioner to examine into the whole 
subject, and report all the facts to us, we should 
be iu a much better situation to establish a per- 
manent system than we have ever yet been. 

But while the Committee refrain from the 
presentation of a bill, we will submit a few con- 
siderations, and suggest some changes which 
seem tube demandeu by the wants ol the peo- 
ple and by sound policy. We would, us be- 
fore intimated, reduce or repeal the duties on 
drugs and mediciues ; we see no reason why a 
tax should be impused upon the calamities of 
onr people. We would reduce the duties on raw 
materials where they did 1. ot come in competi- 
tion with our own productions, There are, how- 
ever, some artieles of raw materials, which 
should be specially guarded ; among thuse wobl 
occupies an important place. Ii is due to that 
portion of our agricullucalists engaged in woul 
growing, that this interest, which, irom the cha- 
racter of our soil and climate, aod the low price 
of our lands, is destined to become one ol the 
great interesis of the country, should be careful- 
ly cherished. But it must be obvious that the 
Guty suposed upon wool renders a higher duty 
necessury upon woollens; otherwise our wuol- 
len manufactures would be broken down, anu 
the woul growers deprived of the domestic mar- 
ket. Nearly the same remarks will apply to 
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hemp and its manufactures. Ii is to no purpose 
that a protective duty is imposed upon hemp if 
the manutsctures of hemp are admitted at e 
rate so low as to give the foreign manufacturer 
the monopoly of our market. iron is another 
important article where there may be some con- 
Gicting interest between the produce of the pig 
and bar iron, ard those who convert them into 
the various articles of manufacture. Here, ag.in, 
the greatest cure and the most minute infurma- 
lion are requisite todo justice to all interests. 
There is another great ditficully in relation to 
iron which is peculiar to this article. No article 
in the market which has a definite fixed charac- 
ier, is subject to such great fluctuations in price 
as iron. A rate of duly which would be suffi- 
cient to protect tron when the English prices are 
down 10 £5 per ton, would be unreasonably 
high, when the article in England should rise to 
420. We would suggest whether there could 
not de a graduated scale of duty upon iron. Im- 
pose a duty which would be sufficient wnen it is 
ala medium price, and then provide in case the 
duty should be ad valorem, that it shall nut be 
ussessed upon a price less than the average price 
uf the article for the three or four preceding 
years. Something like this seems to be demand 

ed if ad valorem duties be retained. Iron being 
sv important to the whole peuple, and so essen- 
ual fur national defence, should command the 
special care of (he government. i 

Disclaiming tha minute information requisite 
to the framing of a bill, we would suggest that 
duties should be specitce ss far as practicable. 
l'he present duty upon cotton goods should be 
increased to soine extent. We doubt the wisdom 
ot the policy which shall bring into the country, 
as it did last year, cotton goods to the value of 
818, 400, 000 where we have the raw material and 
all tue facilities for producing the domestic arti- 
cle. The duty upon coarse cottons by the tariff 
ol 1842 was unnecessarily high, and sound policy 
does not require its enactinent. Not, however, 
that those high duties actually imposed any tax 
upon the consumers of cuarse cottons. ‘The fact 
was that these duties were prohibitory, and that 
circumstances drove our own Manufacturers into 
the production of those very articles, and this 
domestic competition brought the prices down to 
the lowest living point. We believe that the re- 
duction in price has been greater on the coarse 
(hap on any other cotton goods. The Eastern 
manufacturers do not ask the restoration of those 
rates. Ii the South and West, where cotton 
manufactures are in their infancy, ask the resto- 
ration of such rates, they mignt de restored. 
We do not however believe that they are veces 
sary. We believe that on some urticies the rates 
of 1842 might b: reduced more inan one-half, on 
others one-third, and on others one-fourth, and 
stijl leave the manufacturer that protection whioh 
would enable him to compete successfully with 
foreign fabrics. If these duties could be made 
specific, a rate from twenty-five to thirty-five per 
cent. upon the usual prices would probably be 
sullicient. 

‘The duty on woollens by the present tariff is 
thirty per cent., ahd the present depressed state 
of that manufacture sbows that it is not sufficient 
to sustain that interest, unless the duty could be 
made specific and sure. While wool pays a duty 
of thirty per cent., it seems perfectly obvious that 
the duly upon weollens should be above that rate. 
lo this convection and asa part of the woollen 
interest, we will mention ready made clothing. 
The duty upon this article by the act of 1842 was 
titty per cent., and by the act of 1846 thirty per 
CcOl.—a proper medium between tne two would 
secure this branch of business to the American 
latorer. The duty on glass by the tariff of 1842 
was specific, the classification not, perhaps, the 
most judicious, and the rates on some articles 
unnecessarily high. Here should be a thorough 
modification and a considerable reduction from 
tre tarı of 1842. If the duties on paper were 
wade specific, Dut little increase would probably 
be required upon the present rates. Sugar ts 
another article which requires a specific duty and 
wound bear a reduction trum the tariff of 1842 of 
frou twenty-five to thirty percent. Col, Dy the 
turtf act of 1842, paid 91.75 per lon, which 18 
Cuusiderably mere than is necessary to protect 
that article. While we have inexhaustible mines 
ol coal in tbis country, at is ine dictate of wis- 
dum that we impose suth a specific duty as will 
give io our owu mers the American market, 
aud to our Own shipping the carrying trade in 
inis article. We have ventured to throw out 
these bind in relation to the rates of duty, but we 


have done it without that specific information 
which would be required to the formation of a 
judicious tariff. We are, however, fully satisfied 
that rates of duty between the scis of 1842 and 
1846 would give the necessary amount of revenue, 
and al the same time afford that protection to the 
great interests of the country which is 80 essen- 
tial to our prosperity. - l 

We are also inciined to the belief that the 
wants of the government, as well as the wants of 
the people, will require a resort to epecitic, aud 
in some respects, increased duties. The tariff 
of 1846 has oot as yet satisfied us that it ail 
auswer as a revenue measure. Ever since it has 
been in operation there has been a train of causes 
which have tended directly lo swell our imports, 
and of course increase our revenue. The lamme 
abroad created such a demand fur our breadstulfs 
and provisions, as to enable us in 1847 to export 
$40,000,000 worth of these articles mure tban 
during the preceding year. ‘Jhis unusual de- 
mand, created by causes with which our tariff 
had nothing to do, and over which it could have 
no control, enabled us to increase our imports 
nearly to tug same extent, and thus keep up the 
revenue. 

During the year 1848, the extra demand for’ 
these articles abroad, had partially passed away, 
and hence these exports have fallen olf, neurly: 
one-half. But other causes have occurred to 
keep up our imports. The unsettled siate of 
things in Europe, has induced foreign houses te 
send large amouuts of their goods to this coun- 
try, and the amount of foreign capital which has 
veen invested in American stocks, has contribu- 
ted to the same end. The disturbed state of Eu- 
rope will divert many laborers from agriculture, 
and as soldiers in the field consume more of the 


great staples, bread and meat, than ordinary la- 


burers, this may create a demand for our own pro- 
visions. The gold at California wall also create a 
demand for manufactured articles, and perhaps 
have some effect upon our imports. But these 
causes are all new elements, the duration of 
which no one can predict with certainty; and 
hence no satisfactory estimate van be made upon 
our imports or revenue. But we are satisfied 
thal when these causes shall have cessed to ope- 
rate, our revenue must decline. 

The receipts from custome for the first two 
quarters of the present year have fallen off $2,- 
311,604, from the corresponding quarters ol tne 
last year; and whether the two remaining quare 
ters will give 92, 500,000 of the revenue more 
than the (wo lust quarters of the last year, and 
so come up io the Sccretary’s estimate, remains 
to be seen. The revenue from the public lands, 
lor the first two quarters, has failen off $829 ou 
from the first halt of the last year; aud when we 
consider that some 43, O00 land warrants have ul- 
ready been issued to the suldiers who served in 
the Mexican war, and that twenty thousand more 
will probebly be issued within the year, and thet 
these warrants ar@sold for about 5100, and will 
procure as much land as 9200 in specie, we haz- 
ard nothing in say ig tuat most of those who wish 
to enter land wit pay in dand warrants instead of 
specie. Under these circumstances, it would de 
remarkable indeed, if me revenue irom lands gid 
hot decline. ‘Dhough it appears by the annual 
document on Coumerco aud navigation, that our 
imports and exports during the lust year balan: ed 
each other; yet it will be seen by the same doce 
ument that we exported $15,841,616 of specie. 
while we imported but 96,360,084. By these 
staluments it will be seen that during ine last 
year tue balance ul trado was against us, and that 


we were compelled to send abruad 99, 400, 000 of 


specie more (han was brought into the country aud 
that will not be able fur any length of ume to en- 
dure an annual drain of more thau 99, O00, 000 of 
specie. With dimiuished importa our revenue 
would of course decline. We are cunfident that 
by the lime of the meeting of the next Cuugress, 
ine wants of the peuple, 11 not the wants of the 
Treasury, will demand a revision of our revenue 
laws. ‘he system we would recommend would 
be one of moderate duties, such as the peuple 
woulu approve uud sustain. And such a system 
way, we trust, be estabiished, if wise councils 
prevail. We regard the question as sirictly na- 
tonal to ils character, and if a system be wisely 
matured it will ve productive of the prosperity 
HH every interest and of every seclion of (he 
ion. 

The United States are destined to become a 
great manulacturing as well as a great agricul 
tural and commercial nation. Nowwivg ts want- 
ing vut an Incentive to industry. Let) labor be 
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properly encouraged, and our resources will be 
so developed, and our capital so increased, that 
manufactures and the mechanic arts will be pros- 
eculed in every section of the country. As the 
forests of the West fall before the hardy settlers, 
Villages will spring up, demanding manufactured 
articles; and in the West the day is not far dis- 
tant, when their rude waterfalis will be put in 
requisition, and the inhabitants will be clad with 
fabrics from their own looms. 


Foreign Intelligence. 


ARRIVAL OF THE STEAMER. 


The steamship CANADA, with European dates 
to the 10th inst., arrived at Halifax on Thursday 
night, about 9 o’clock. The intelligence was im- 
mediately conveyed to St. John, by express, and 
at 3 P. M., on Friday, the communication with 
Boston, New York, and this city commenced. 
The Canada arrived at her berth in New York 
on Sunday last. - 

State of the Markets.—There is a greater degree 
of dullness and gloom in the grain trade, through- 
out all the leading markets. Prices continue to 
droop, and from present appearances, under the 
pressure of having arrivals from abroad, the bot- 
tour has not yet been reached. From the manu- 
facturing districts the accounts continue favora- 
ble. There is also a fair business going forward 
in the produce markets on the Continent. Prices 
on the whole are steadily maintained. 


Cotton.—During the week ending March 2d 
fair American Cotton not ony maintained its 
ground but was a point higher than when the 
America sailed. The sales amounted to 50,170 
bales. The disastrous accounts from India, and 
the news by the Niagara that there was a large 
excess of receipts uf cotton at the principal ship- 
ping ports in America over the corresponding 
period, last year, gave a decided check io the 
market in the early part of last week, and since 
then the demand bas been contracted to the sup- 
ply of the immediate wants of consumers, which 
has caused prices to decline one-quarter of a 
peony per pound. Fair Uplands ace now quoted 
ut 43. Mobile 52, and Orleans 53. Sales lor the 
week 2220 bales. l 

Breadstuffs—The importations of breadstufis 
from the United States, during the last fortnight, 
have been unusually large. Prices for all de- 
scriptione have been in favor of the buyers. 
There is a large supply of wheat and flour, In- 
dian corn and meal io the market, and large 
quantities are being warehoused. Purchases are 
made merely to supply immediate wants. These 
remarks will apply to all the leading coro mar- 
keis throughout the kiogdom. - 

The Meal Matket continues active, and prices 
are on the advance. 

At Liverpool, on the 9th, white wheat was 
sold in small quantities at 63. 10d. a 78. 2d. South- 
ern flour 253. 9d. a 263. Western Canal 253. a 
253. 6J. P@iladelphia and Baltimore 248. 6d. a 
253. 3d. Best Northern yellow corn 293. 6d. 
aud mixed 288. a 28s. 6d. per quarter. Meal is 
quoted at 133. a 14s. per barrel. 

Provisions.—Vhere is a fair trade going for- 
ward in American provisions. The arrivals ol 
beel are very heavy—already three times as great 
as al the same time last year. Fine qualities 
bring full prices. Other sorts are to be had on 
very easy lesms, Say 558. a 578. per tierce fur 
ordinary prime. Mess pork barely supports rates. 
Lard is in fair demand, at a decline of six pence 
per cwi. Cheese is steady, but butter has rece- 
ded 1s. a ls. Od. per cwt. Rice partakes of 
the dullness applicable to all kinds of bread- 
stulls, aud finest qualities of Carolina are quoted 
al 188. a 2U». per cwt. Naval stores are quiet, 
and command firwer prices. 

Money. — There is a small increase of bullion 
in the last Bank accounts, which indicates u 
change in the money market, aud that the de- 
manu for bullion for the continent is increasing 
Domestic securities have been on the decline 
owg to European atlairs aud the bad neus 
from lodia; bul consols, it will be seen, still 
stand at ine high figure. The Bain shares ot 
the French Banx have been pusued up enor- 
mously during the last fortnight, and nuw that 
politics in Paris are being more seltied, the fears 
which were at ove time lelt for the maintenance 
of public credit have subsided. The rise in 
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French Baok shares is no Jess than from 1700 to 
2500 ſranes. 

The London money market continues easy. 
Discounts of the best paper range from 2} to 23 
per cent. Consals for money, the lowest 913 — 
highest and closing 92—for account, lowest, 913 
—highest and closing, 921. 

Slocks.—American Stocks fully maintain their 
price, and it was expected that when the news 
of the rise of United States six per cents to 104 
reached New York, that there would have been 
a corresponding rise there. Then another rise 
here would have infallibly followed. 

That the Peonsylrauia dividends have been 
paid one-half in relief notes, has been a source 
of unlimited disgust to the holders who consider 
that Pennsylvania could have paid, if she would; 
and they point at the reverse conduct of Mary- 
land, which with more or less resources, does 
not avail itself of such petty subterfuge to plun- 
der foreign creditors. Pennsylvania 76 a 77; 
Maryland 83 a 85. 

ENdLAxD.— Reform bill.—In Parliament on the 
26th ult., Mc. Cobden, in a speech of the most 
temperate character, brought forward his long 
heralded financial reform bill. 

The Budget, the main object of which was to 
cul down the expenditure tu ten millions pounds 
per annum, &c., was met by the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer, who introduced an epitome of all 
the arguments on the subject during the last two 
months, and injured the strength of Mr. Cubden’s 
suggestions. The debate which followed falsified 
ali the expectations entertained by the friends of 
the financial reform champion. It languished 
from the beginuing, and the question was disposed 
of on the same evening—Mr. Cobden's amend. 
ment being rejected by a majority of 197-—the 
number being 275 tu 78. 

In foreign affairs Lord Palmerston has been 
supported by Parliament in the course he has 
found himself cumpelied to take, especially in the 
Sicilian disputes, 

Navigation laws.—An important document has 
been laid upon the table of the House of Com- 
mons, showing the disposition uf the various go- 
vernments of Europe to reciprocate similar ad- 
vantages with those proposed to be conceded to 
them by the abrogation of the Navigation Laws. 

Austria promises to instruct Count Colerido on 
the subject. 

Belgium is not prepared to abolish deferential 
duties, as no Belgium vesse!s could compete upon 
equal terms with Eogland. 

France adduces the well-known liberal and 
friendly disposition, as an earnest of her endea- 
vor to do all in her power tu reconcile the inter- 
ests of French commerce and navigation with the 
principles of periect reciprocity invoked by the 
English Government. 

Greece declared her commerce free, except 
for cuasting trade, aud no restrictions there con- 
templated. Hanover avoids an explicit answer; 
but Hamburg, Bremen and Holland all declare 
lor the Free rade. 

The Portuguese evade an answer by referring 
the case to the fiscal authorities. 

Prussia promises perfect reciprocity and asks 
for reciprocity, when she will also concede 
equal advantages in reserving the coasting trade. 

Sardinia, Sweden and Norway, are géneraily 
favorable: and the Cabinet of Washington pro- 
nises an early answer to the poin:s submitted by 
Mr. Crampton, on the 16th of January last; that 
this reply wilt be satistactory, Mr. Bancrolt's as- 
surance leaves no reason to doubt? 

The debate on the Irish law has prevented the 
Navigation laws being resumed. 

In the early part of the weck, the subject stood 
for discussion. Last night hr. Labouchere was 
lo give the second reading of @is bill. 

Shipwreck — 'ne frigutiul wreck of an emi- 
graut ship has taken place on our coast, off Har- 
wick. The barque Fioridian, of 500 tons burthea, 
E D. Whitmore. master, from Autwerp lor New 
York, the property of Messrs. E. D. Hurlbut & 
Co., chartered vy a German Company to convey 
emigrants was wholly lost on the ih ult., aud 
horiible to relate all on board perished, except 


three individuals, who were miraculously rescued 


from death. 

Murderous conflict with the Sikhs, in which the 
Brilish were repuised and suffered a loss of twenty-six 
hundred men.— l'he Bomuay Telegraph says au- 
vibec murderous conflict with the Sikhs has occur- 
red on the leit bank of the river Inhelum, between 
ihe army of the Punjaub, under Lord Gough, and 
tbo Siku force. Tue Sikus, under Rajah Suwere 
Singh, Ao. ole in which the British have to 


deplore the loss of ninety-three officers and twen- 
\y-five hundred men killed and wounded—four 
guns captured, and four or five regimental colors 
taken by the enemy. 

The struggle terminated in victory, but was 
disgraced by the Qight of the Bengal Cavalry 
Regiment, and the retreat, as yet scarcely satis- 
factorily explained, of two British corps of Dra- 
goons—a struggle which left the contending host 
so weak and shallered, thal it was doubtful which 
had sustained the greatest injury from the con- 
flict, and which yielded ro few of the badges of 
triumph for the victors, that the opponents took 
a new position, and fired a salute in honor of its 
termination. Though masters of the field, out 
laurels are drenched with blood, and it is the 
universal opinion that two more such victories 
would be virtual ruin. 

No altempt is made by the English press to 
disguise the fact that the news froin india is of 
the most disastrous character. 

Lord Gough bas been promptly superseded in 
the command by Sir. Charles Napier, who was 
to have proceeded to the scene ol hostilities on 
the 20th ult. 

France.—The French Government continues 
to gather strength, aod there is evidently a grow- 
ing disposition on the part of the nation to crush 
any attempt at public disorder. Upon the whole, 
the pruspecis of tranquility are wore favorable 
than they have been during the past year. 

The labors of the Assembly have ceased to be 
of any interest. They have been chiefly occupied 
in-pushing the Electoral laws. As an evidence 
of the strength of the: Government, it may be 
mentioned that an attempt to censure the Minis- 
ter, for calling out the troops on the 2Yih of 
January, was deleated by the large majority of 
254. Public attention seems to ve divided be- 
tween the intrigues of the various parties, re- 
specting the elections, and the proceedings of the 
high court at Bourges. Barbes and Blaue, with 
other state prisoners, have been transterred to 
Bourges, which is strongly protected by troops. 
The account of accusation against the prisoners 
has been published, and recapitulates all the acts 
of the accused on the me-noraole 4th and 15.0 of 
May last, on which latter day, it will be reinem- 
bered, Barbes aud Louis Blane invaded the Na- 
tional Assembly, and succeeded, fur a few hours, 
in seizing the reins of Governweut. There can 
be no doubt thal the guilt of most of the prisoners 
will be clearly established, and tt is suppused to 
be the intention of Government, shuuld any of the 
prisoners be sentenced to. transportation, to send 
them to the Marquesas Isla. ds. The trials gum. 
menced On the Tih instant, when (he Court was 
coustituted, and such was the interest excited, 
that even reporters from the United States at- 
tended, to take notes. The celebrated Vidocq is 
one of tue witnesses, as also Lamartine, Arago, 
Marrast, and about two hundred others. Jt 13 
thought tbat the trial will elicit some curious 
facts, relating to the Provisional Goveroment of 
last year. 

An interesting debate took place in the Assem- 
bly on the Sith, with reference to the atltude to 
be taken by France in relation to Rome and Tus- 
Cany, and which is the cause of much uneasiness 
at present, in which MM. Lamartue, Drouin, 
Delbuys, Ledru Rollin, General Cavuignac, aod 
others, tuok part. We have a report of the first 
day's proceedings al the trial of tue prisoners lor 
political ofleuces at Bourges, but there were no 
cases elicited of general twterest. Ii is asserted 
that the French Government have resolved to 
wishdraw the troops (rum the Islaud of Tamu. 

The marriage oi Gen. Cavaiguac with Madame 
Baudin, widow of the former Receiver General 
aud Banker of that name, is talked of in the 
lashionable circles of Paris. Madame Baudiu 
possesses a private fortune, which is estimated at 
three mil'ion francs. 

ux Continent.—The Continental news will 
be read with more than ordinary interest, and is 
in lact of the highest importeuce. Perhaps the 
most striking feature is (ue march ol the lope- 
rial Guard of Russia from St. Petersburg. These 
men, Dumbering filty-two thousand strung, have 
not quilted the capital since 1831. ‘ibey bave 
proceeded througt: Wilna to the frontier, aud will 
uo doubt take such a position as to ve able to 
keep in check the disatfected un the Prussian 
trontier, support the lunperialists iu the Hunga- 
rian struggle, and assume such an atinude as 
shall plamiy indicate the intention of tue Czar io 
control, as much as poussivie, auy disposition to 
revive tbe sceurs which so unhappily oocurred 
during the last year. A Russian note has ap- 
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peared, in-which the Czar declares his resolution 
of adhering to the treaties of 1815, and any al- 
tempt to infringe them, he will deem a casus belli. 
The entrance of 10,000 troops into Austrian 
Transylvania, only evidences the disposition of 
the Czar, who assuredly will not consent to any 
change in the territorial divisions of Italy, unless 
with the entire consent of Austria. The armis- 
tice of Malmo will cease afier the 26th of March 
and the King of Prussia declares that he will no 
longer be bound by it. l 
The Danes are ready to resume hostilities, and 
are concentraling large forces at Koldnig. Itis 


Barbacbano, that each private should be paid 
eight dollars a month, should receive a suit of 
clothes every three months, and, at the expira 
tion of the term of service, 320 acres of land. 
The regiment was between three and four months 
in service. During that time they had several 
engagements with the Indians, and from Tekax 
to Tihosuco and Valladolid, drove the enemy 
before them, until they now have possession of 
na position of importance, ęxcalar, near Belize, 
‘Honduras. | 

The regiment was besieged eight days in Tiho- 
suco, and during thal time was reduced to such 


very doubtful, however, whether the belligerents | an extremity, that officers and privates had no- 


will again come to hlows. We cannot doubt but 
that the Danish right to the Duchies will be 
maintained inviolate. Russia has refused to ad- 
mil the Schleswig-Holstein vessels into her ports, 
unless under the Danish flag. 

The King of Prussia opened the Chambers oa 
tke 26th ull. The royal speech possesses no par- 
treulac feature. 

The Austrian war in Hungary has proceeded 
with variable success. In the South of Hungary, 
the German population, finding the insurgents 
carrying destruction in every quarter, called on 
the Russians, who now occupy Kronstadt and 
Hermanstadt. Several serious balties have taken 
place—one in the neighborhood of Erlau, lasting 
two days, wilh considerable slaughter; and the 
Amperialists seemed to bave had the advantage. 
Reports have been circulated, that, in one en- 
gatement, Bem had bath his legs shot off; but 
the last report is, that he had left Transylvania 
for Hungary. As the insurgent troops amount to 
140.000 men split up into many divisions, it is 
dificult io ascertain the actual progress ol the war, 
the termination of which seemed still to be very 
remote. Whilst Austria is pushing on the war io 
Hungary, she is not unmindtul of Italian affairs. 
She has marched a body of troops into Ferrara, 
and seized upob the. city, and levied a fine upon 
the citizens of 200,000 scudi, which she handed 
over to the Pope. . 

The revolution of Tuscany is complete. The 
republic has been proclaimed at Leghorn and 
Florence, and a centtal Italian republic has been 
forined, in union with the Romans. The Grand 
Duke has protested against this revojution, and 
has entreated all the powers of Europe to refuse 
to recognize the new authorities, which he de- 
clares to be a violation of the constitution agreed 
to by all parties last year, committed by a fac. 
tious minority. 

The Prince of Canino has been elected Vice 
President of the Republic of Rome. 

The Pope, alter halting between abdication 
and soliciting foreign intervention, has now, tt is 
said, made an application to Austria, and it 18 
contidently stated that Spain is about to send a 
division of 10,000 men to aid m restoring his 
Holiness. Ihe latest intelligence from Italy 
states that the Roman ministry had communica- 
ted to the Assembly, that a joint intervention of 
Austria, Spain, and Naples is announced. France 
hud not decided what part to take. 

Piedmont was resolved to intervene in Tuscany 


to hinder civil war, and oppose the Austrian in- 


tervention. Ii seems probable that Naples on 
the South, and Austria on the side of the Po, will 
overrun the Papal states, but still the questiop of 
Constitutional Government at Rome and Florence 
can scarcely be setiled at the point of the bayo- 
pet. ‘The relations of Sardinia aud Austria add 
further difficulties to the general confusion which 
prevails irom the foot di tue Alps to the Medi- 
lercanean. At Turin all is in a distracted state, 
whilst Genoa scems ripo for some Republican 
Movement, uud sllogetuer the elements of disor- 
der were scarcely ever more rile in Italy than at 
this moment. Ab is only the quiet auuude of 
France, aud the peacetul effuris of England, 
which prevent these combustivie materials from 
bursting into a flame. Latest intelligence frum 
Vienna is to the 4th inst. All iu the Capital 
agree io thinking tbat many such victories as the 
Ausiriaos wou at Eclau, would ere long bring 
ine Magyars to tbe gates of Vicuna. 


From Yucatan.—Relurn of the American Volun- 
teere—The ship Genesee arrived at New Or- 
beans on the 13th inst., from Sisal, with a de- 
tacbinent of 250 men of the American volunteer 
regiment, whicu had been disbanded. Tue Delta 
of the 14th says: 

Tue disbanding of this regiment, in the man- 
ner in which it was done, is disgraceful to ihe 
authorities uf Yucatan. The regiment left this 
cily, under a solemn promise trum Governor 


thing to eat but cats and dogs. In the several 
engagements, the loss in killed and wounded was 
from 60 to 70, and from a hundred to a hundred 
and fifty were wounded. Although continuall) 
suffering hardships, owing to the salubrity of the 
climate, but few of the men fell by disease. 
Aftér all this, the only requitat oflered the men 
is the paltry sum of ten dollars each. Barba- 
chano pleaded the poverty of the treasury, and 
Col. White, finding there was no prospect of the 
Stipulations entered into with the regiment being 
fulfilled, at once requested that it should be dis- 
handed, which was acceded Jo. 

The Delta also says, that four officers and ele- 
ven men were wounded in the battle of the 25th 
December, of whom six had died; among tuem 
were Lieuts. Campbell and Gallagher. 

Intelligence had been received that, in conse- 
quence cf the scarcity of breadstulfs, and parti- 
cularly corn, Governor Barbachano had issued 
a decree ordering that description of grain to be 
admitted free of duty and ofall other govern 
ment imports, for ooe year from the date of de- 
cree. 

CANADA TrousB_es.—The vote in the Cana- 
dian Legislature, to pay for rebellion losses, has 
created a great excitement every where. A 
Loyalist meeting of 4.000 has denounced the mea- 
sure aga reward offered to rebellion, as an at- 
tempt to tax them for the benefit of those who 
fought against them. In the discussion of the 
Assembly, Sir Allan McNao said that “if the 
measure were forced upon the country it would 
be a question for the people of Upper Canada to 
consider whether it would not be beiter for them 


to be-governed by the people on the other side of 
the river than bya Freuch Casadian majority— 
beeause he considered the measure a most unjust 
one.” A remonstrance from citizens of Montreal, 


with more than 6,000 signatures, is lo be presented 


to the Goveruor General. Meetings co: tinue to be 


held, for the purpose ol opposition, in most of the 
towns and districts, especially of Canada West. 
The language of the journals is less violent than 
it was, but the prevalent feeling seems to be one 
of fixed and deeply seated animosity to the mea- 
sure. 


Canapa.—Legislative :—At a late hour on the 
night of February 22, tbo assembly at Montreal 
passed the law to pay to 2,176 sufferers by the 
patriot war £241,965; that-is, to those who lost 
property or were imprisoned or exiled. ‘This is 
ihe government measure, and the opposition 
presses loudly affirm that if these rebeiiion ue- 
bentures are issued they shall never be paid! 

Political Condition.— The followthg items respect- 
ing the political state of Canada are taken from tabu- 
lar statements, which appeared tn the Torunto Globe: 

In Upper Canada, twenty-three constituencies 
have returned- Liberal members to the present 
Parliament. The aggregate number of their in- 
habitants is 483,929. ‘Ihe remaining eighteen 
constituencies have returned 19 Tory members, 
while their aggregate population is only 238,653. 
Two to one of the inhabitants of the Pruviuce 
have returned Liberal members. l 

In Lower Canada, according to the estimate of 
the population for 1843, each of the 42 members 
represents 18,293. Ot these, 35 members dave 
be en returned on the Liberal and 7 on the Tory 
interest. ‘The Liberals represent a population ui 


706, 265, and the Tory only 73,058. 


‘Lue aggregate number of Liberal Constituen- 
cies, then, is ae follows: In Upper Canada, 483.- 
912; Lower, 595,268—toial, 1,179,180. Tue 
Tory Constituencies number 313,417—of which 


218,658 are in Upper, aud 73,058 in Lower 


Canada. 

The census, according to ages make the popu- 
lation ot Upper Canada 735.879. No censu 
having been taken in Lower Canada since 1844, 
an opproximating series ol calculations was ne. 


cessarily instituted, which gave a result of 763,- 


434 inhabitants. 


of 115 to 91. 


Reciprocal Trade.— The St. Lawrence Republi- 
can, in publishing the following bill, recently in- 
troduced in the Canadian Parliament, says: Id is 
worthy of the age when nations shall emulate 


and rival each other in good deeds that redound 


to the mutual advantage of both countries, in- 
stead of encouraging a spirit of snimosity that 
leads to war and violence, producing a harvest of 
glory to princes and conquerors but exhaustin 
the energies and destroy ing the productions 1 
industry :— 
An Act lo provide for the free admissivn of certain ar- 
ticles of the growth or production of the United 
States of America, into Canada, whenever similar 
articles, the growth and production of Canada, 
shal! be admitted without duly into said States. 


Whereas, a bill has been introduced into the 
Congress of the United S:ates of America, hav- 
ing for its object the removal of the duties now 
levied on the articles enumerated in the schedule 
to ibis Act annexed, being of the growth and 
productien of Canada, whenever and so long as 
similar articles being of the growth and produc- 
tion of the United States, shall be admitted into 
Canada, free of duty; And whereas, itis desira- 
ble to meet this proposition on the part of the 
United States, by a corresponding action on the 
part of this Province, Be it therefore enacted, &e. 

That whenever under any law of the United 
States of America, heretofore passed or hereaſ- 


ter to be passed, the articles enumerated in the 


schedule to this Act annexed, being the growth 
or production of this Province, shall be admitted 
free of duty into the said United States of Ame- 
rica, then similar articles, being the growth or 
production of tze said United States, shall be 
admitted into this Province free of duty, when 
imported direct from the said United States. 

And be it enacted, That this Act shall come 
into full force and effect upon, from and after, 
and not before, such day as shall be appointed 
for that purpose in any proclamation to be issued 
by the Governor in Council, proclaiming Her 
Majesty's assent to this Act, by and with the ad- 
vice of her Priyy Council, and appointing the 
day upon, trom and after which this Act shail 
come into ful! force and effect. 

Schedule —Grain and breadstuffs of all kinds, 
vegetables, fruits, seeds, unimals, hides, wool, 
butter, cheese, tallow, horns, salted and fresh 
meats, ores of all kinds of metals, ashes, timber, 
staves, wood aud lumber of all kinds. i 

A similar bill has been before our national 
legislature and has been ably and eloquently ad- 
vucated by General Dix, in a speech which re- 
ceives general commendation. It is opposed, 
however, by the Southern members of Congress, 
who think they see in the proposition for free 
trade with Canada a measure which may ulu- 
mately lead to the annexation of that province 
to the United States, tree territory not being re- 
garded at the South as at all desirable. 


Che States. 


Massacuuserts.—Eleclion fur Congress in the 
Fourth District.— Ihe Governor and Council ha- 
ving examined the returns of votes for a mem- 
ber of the Thirty-first Congress, in District No. 
4, given on the Sib inst., aunounce officially the 
following as the result, viz:— 


Whole number of votes, 10,605 
Necessary for a choice, 5,303 
Juhn G. Palfrey has 5.053 

Benj. Thompson 3,583 
Frederick Robinson 1,960 

All others have 9 


There is no cholce. West Cambridge returns 
were not received within the time required by 
law, abd were not counted. 

Legislalive.— The House of Representatives on 
the Jih inst. passed the plurality bill by a vote 
he bill provides that, in the elec- 
tion of members of Congress, if no person has a 
majority of the voles on the first trial, a. plurali- 
ty of votes shall elect on the second trial. It 


also provides that Eleetors of President and Vice 


President shall be chosen by a plurality. 

The bill, making holders of stocks in any bank 
liable in tt:eir individual capacity for the pay- 
ment and redemption of all bills issued, and re- 
maining unpaid, at the time when such bank 
shall stop payment, in proportion to the stock 
they may respectively hold at the time aforesaid, 
has been passed, aud become a law. The bill 
provides also that no stockholder, who shall trans- 
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fer hia shares in any bank, having reasonable 
cause to believe that such bank is about to step 
payment, with intent to avoid the liabilnlity en- 
acted by the said act, shall thereby escape such 
liability. So, also, of a stockholder who shall 
transfer his stock six months before the expira- 
tion of the charter of a bank, having reasonable 
cause to believe such bank to be insolvent, such 
transfer shall be deemed void and of no effect eo 
far as respects the liability created by the 31st 
section of the 36ib chapter of the Revised Sta- 
tutes: ` l 


Vinainia.—The Legislature of this State ad- 
journed on the 19th, to meet again on the 28th 
May. | l 
Internal Improvements.—This session has been 
markéd by the adoption, says the Richmond 
Times, of an unusual number of measures of In- 
ternal Improvement; it designates the following as 
the most important which had. been acted upon, 


viz: ; 

The bill for the Virginia and Tennessee rail- 
road makes a State subscription of three fifths of 
the capital of three millions, or $1,800,000. 

The bill for the Blue Ridge Railroad appropri- 
ates fram the treasury 3100, 000 annually, for 
three years, for the construction of a railcogd and 
tunnel (rom the eastern base of the Blue Ridge, 
at Rockfish Gap, to Waynesborough, in Augusta; 
and further, subscribes three-fifths of $150,000, or 
390.000, for the extension of the railroad to 
Staunton. 8 

The bill for the Alezandria and Orange rail - 
road subscribes an additional filth, viz. $190,000, 
for the con:truction of that work; a subscription 
of two-fifths having been already authorized by 
ap act of the last Legislature. 

Another bill authorizes the State's guaranty to 
the bonds of the James River and Kanawha 
Company to the amount of 950,000 jor com- 
pleting tne canal and tidewater, and of $150,000 
for completing the Rivaona and South Side con- 
nexions. 

Another bill appropriates $60,000 for macada- 
mizing a portion ol lbe Staunton and Parkersburg 


oad. . 

Tue bills above enumerated authorize an ag- 
gregate appropriation of 52, 920,000, and besides 
these leading measures, a large uumber of 
piopriations have been made for diferent turu- 
‘pikes, chiefly io the western part ot the State. 

Another bill bas passed which transters the 
whole of the State’s stock in the Petersburg and 
Roanoke railroad, amounting io 8323, 500 io the 
town ol Petersburg, for the purpose uf enabling 
it te construct a railroud to some point on the 
Richmond and Danvilie railroad, at or near 
Bui kes ville, io Prince Edward county; m which 
event the State will be eutitied to an equivalent 
amount of stock in the new company. 

Among the bills which have passed the House 
of Delegates within the last few days, are a 
bill appropriating 590, 000; for the improvement 
of the Guysndotte river; a bill guarautying the 
bonds oi the Chesapeake and Ohio Caan! Cuwpa- 
ny tu the amount of 9200, 000; a bl suuscribing 
turee-filths of 560, 000 tor a m.cudawized road 
from Buchanau to Staunton; and a bill subscri- 
bing three-tifths of the capital for a raliroad frow 
Buchanan to the Roanoke river. 

The Senate has rejected two important bills, 
which were passed by the House; one making a 
three-filiha subscription of 530, O00 to the Fred- 


ecicksburg and Blue Ridge ranruad; the other a 


three-tiliis subscription uf $900,000 to the Alex- 
andria and Valley (Mauassegh’s Gap) railroad. 


Gaonaia :—Qficial Returns. 


Taylor. Cass. Taylor. Cass. 
567 25 
171 132 

507 397 
323 1081 
652 1097 

Lincoln 238 120 

“Mcilutosh 117 98 

Montgomery 231 24 

Macon 388 

Marion 510 

Muscogee 1330 

Monroe 791 

Meriwether 717 

Murray 799 1072 

Madison 336 

Morgan 467 

Neu ion 1045 

Oglethorpe 636 193 

495 Pulaski 320 423 


Laurens 
Liberty 
Lowndes 
634 Lee 
Lumpkin 


Appling 
Bryan 
Builoch 
Baker 
Bibb 

Bald win 
Butis 
Burke 
Camden 
Chatham 
Crawford 
Campbell 
Carroll 
Coweta 
Cass ‘ 
Chattooga 
Cherokee 
Cobb 
Clark 


Columbia 
Decatur 
Dooly 
Dade 

De Kalb 
Effingham 
Emanuel 
Early 
Elbert 
Fayette 
Floyd 
Forsyth 


‘Franklin 


G ye 
Gilmer 
Gwinnett 
Green 
Houston 
Harris 
Heard 
Henry 
Hall 
Habersham 
Hancock 
Irwin 
Jackson 
Jasper 
Jellerson 
Jones 


InLinois :— Official Returns: 


Adams 
Alexander 
Bond 
Boone 
Brown 
Bureau 
Calhoun 
Carroll 
Cass 
Champaign 
Christian 
Clark 

Clay 
Ciinton | 
Coles 

Cook 
Crawford 
Cumberland 
De Kalb 


“DeWitt 
-DuPage 


ugar 

Kd wards 
Etfingham 
Fayette 
Frunklin 
Fulion 
Gailatin 
Greene 
Grundy 
Hamilton 
Hancock 
Hardin 
Henry 
Henuerson 
iruquois 
Jackson 
Jesper 
Jellerson 
Jersey 

Jo Daviess 
Johnson 
Kaue 
Keudail 
Kuox 
Lake 
LaSalle 
Lawrence 
Lee 
Livingston 
Logan 
Macon 
Macoupin 
Madison 
Marion 
Marshall 
-Mason 
Massac 
McDonough 
McHenry 


: McLean 


Menard 
Mercer 
Monroe 
Montgomery 


250 Pike 892 
350 Paulding 420 
571 Putnam 294 
160 Randolph 124 
1097 Rabun 207 
99 Richmond 595 
207 Stewart 636 
505 Sumter 537 
161 Scriven 223 
717 Telfair 150 
673 Tattnall 44 
747 Thowas 250 
965 Talbot 919 738 
22 Twiggs 414 
854 Troup 1122 384 
635 Ta liaſerro 55 
139 Upson 344 
674 Union 641 
403 Ware 161 
473 Wayne 69 
824 Walker 784 965 
664 Walton 141 
778 Wilkinson 498 
283 Warren 360 
355 Washington 62 
688 Wilkes 452 293 
512 — — 
111 47,603 44,736 
415 44,736 
Taylor's m. 2867 
Cass. Taylor. F. B. 
2205 1992 251 
212 101 2 
371 391 43 
395 414 450 
666 408 20 
306 376 566 
257 215 3 
222 426 116 
724 761 11 
187 213 
254 183 
759 741 27 
405 207 
431 351 3 
633 877 6 
1622 1708 212W 
507 493 
236 190 
374 223 427 
363 373 2⁰ 
623 313 528 
816 829 42 
113 2.8 19 
330 99 
452 407 
459 139 
1684 1635 371 
537 235 6 
1128 853 36 
207 123 63 
470 125 
1074 1087 67 
237 234 
80 136 228 
291 408 65 
322 268 28 
243 177 5 
228 154 3 
6u5 280 2 
454 530 93 
1435 1777 134 
290 67 
783 855 1220 
378 392 547 
727 830 392 
446 321 1088 
1238 86 873 
532 464 
367 300 135 
130 8 4 
369 465 4 
323 253 5 
808 710 96 
1503 1820 162 
639 227 15 
233 304 41 
403 391 7 
303 204 
416 439 25 
528 618 1016 
626 758 94 
488 6u5 1 
315 486 90 
546 455 
533 332 13 


Morgan 1309 1372- 139 
Mouitrie 19] 248 
Ogle 480 682 413 
Peoria 1161 1237 368 
Perry 8 344 239 4 
Plati 138 132 ; 
Pike 1636 1609 158 
P. pe 234 224 
Pulaski 141 84 
Putnam 185 266 298 
Randolph 689 500 30e 
Richland 331 351 
Rock Island 431 583 9 
Sangamon 1336 1943 “i 
Saline 378 133 
Schuyler 804 807 34 
Scott 649 709 15 
Shelby - 658 337 1 
Stark 174 214 - 84 
Stephenson 763 730 lil 
St. Clair 2023 1109 63 
Tazewell 593 1097 96 
Union 503 108 5 
Vermillion 758 942 68 
Wabash .303 456 14 
Warren 529 537 149 
Washington- 577 204 27 
Wayne 514 320 1 
Wune 513 674 13 
Whiteside 235 991 279 
WIII 897 713 54 
Woodford 309 186 52 
Wiunebsgo - 240 866 807 
Williamson 5785 211 

Total, 56 629 53,215 15,804 


Cass’ majority, 3,414 


Mississirri.—Repudialion.—The Ripley (Mia.) 
Advertiser, a large and extensively circulauog 
upwspaper says: “ The sale of the State laoas 
únder the act of the Legislature bas recently been 
attempted according to law in Jackson. It will 
be recollected by our readers that these lands 
were donated by Congress to the State for the 
purposes of internal improvement, aud that the 
sast Legislature offered them for sale at extor 
liunate prices, payable in Planters’ Bauk bonds— 
tbe object being to buy up the bonds wilb tiese 
lands al exorbitant prices. Aline recent sale 
uply a very Jew tracta, not allugetber exceeding 
3000 acres, lound purchasers, and teso were suid 
lu pertous baving plantations adjacent. The in- 
sutiadle speculators who hold the bonds of the 
State are determined to eXuct the last farthing, 
und repuuiate all compromi-e. The Shylocks 
wusi have their pound ul flesh; they wall accept 
vi nothing eise. Lhe next Legislature, bowever, 
we lupe, will extricate the luter al improve- 
ment luud and the interests of the State irom 
tuer lungs. The true inerest of jhe State is to 
sell these lands low to actual settiers, aud to let 
ine speculators, Who hold tbe State bunds, bought 
up lor little of nothing. ali go to the devil.” 

Jt i8 to be buped that ibe avuve voes not speak 
the sent.meuts ol any large pot tion of the peupie 
uf tuat Siale. 


l laa earan —— 
Judicial. 


Tux Texas Bounparr,—The Galveston Civiles 
of the Idih ulumo mentions a lawsuit, of great 
interest and public importance. which bes dees 
instituted in the Uniteu States Court at Galves- 
tun, A-citzen of Louisivna sued a citizen cf the 
county of Santa Fe as aciitzen of the State of 
Fexas. The detenoaut pieaded, in abatemcat of 
the suit, (hat Santa Fe torms no part of the State 
ot Texas; that, up to ine late treaty of peace be- 
tween the United States and Mexico, Santa Fe 
wus a part ol the Republic of Mexico ; and that, 
by suid treaty, it was ceded to the United States, 
und now conslitutes a port of its territory, aod ts 
theretore oul of the jurisdiction of the Staus of 
Texas. To this plea the plaintiff has demurred, 
aud assigned lor reasons the revolution of ‘Fezas, 
aud tbe act of 1836 vetoing its hits; the jusot 
resolutions of anocxation, and lhe proceedings in 
execution thereof; aud the late trealy of peace 
fixing the limits of the United States BETOND the 
boundary of ‘T'eags, to the county of Santa Fe. 

„uus says the Civilian, * is this great quesa- 
tion presented to the uational (ripunais for deei- 
sion. it will be argued immediately, and decided 
in a week or two, and taked io the Supreme 
Court at Washington for revision, however at 
may be. delerained.:’—National Intelligencer. 


„! ͤ ee — C 
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fy known, says tbe New York Journal of Com- 
merce, that the recent decision of the Supreme 
Court of the Cuited States against the constitu- 
tionality of the Alien Passenger Tax of Massa- 
chusetts, and consequently of New York and 
other States, was obiained through the persere- 
ranco and at the expense of Robert C. Manners, 
E- q., British Vice Consul at Boston. Yet euch 
is tne fact. 


The history of the case is about as follows: In| 


March 1837, the question of the expediency of 
enacting a jaw to levy alax on Alien Passengers, 
was relerred to a Committee of the Massachu- 
sells Legislature. On the 10b of the same month, 
Bic, Manners addressed a protest to the Chair- 
man ol that Committee, representing thal such a 
law would be contrary to the Convention existing 
between the United States aud Great Britain. 
Nevertheless a law was passed, levying a lax 
Gpun all such persons, of two dollars per head. 
Mr. Manners then caused protest to be made, on 
payment of the tax, denying ils cuonstitutionalily, 
and declaring it contrary to existing treaties. 
In 1838 Mr. Manners employed ‘I'neodore Otis, 
Esq., of Boston, to bring à suit against said city, 
mine name vi Cuptain Norris, master of & ves- 
sel, but with a stipulat.on that ne (Norris) should 
be protected against all cost and charges lo which 
the suit might give rise. Rufus Cnvate, Bsq., 
having beeu engaged tu argue the care, in con- 
nection with Mr. Otis, it wag argued before the 
Supreme Court of Massachuseits; bul judgment 
was nol rendered until 1842. It being iu lav or 
of the cily, au appeal was immediately taken, in 
the naue of Cap:ain Norris, to the Supreme 
Court of the Uaned States. la 1846, Dauiel 
Webster was engaged to assist Mr. Cnoate, and 
the case wus argued by them at Washington, iu 
February, 1849. A re-argument having been 
ordered »y the Court, the case was again argued 
by the saine cuuusel, last December, aud resulted 
in favor of Norris, ou the ground that the tax 
was unconstitutional. 

‘Tous tor vearly 12 years Me. Manners bas op- 
posed the tax as uncuustiulional, aud fur nearly 


lon years has Caused it to be litigated, until st Das | R 
ful beeu decided as above. 


Wuile this Jitigatton was pending, most owners 
and Consignces of emigrant vessels paid the tax 
under protest, and the consequence ts, that a 
large amount of money is to be returned to them. 


Important Decision.—The great land, suit of 
the weirs of Duvreui Villars ve. Joseph M. Ken- 
Bedy and ollicrs, being for the biock of ground on 
which the United States Branch Mint is situated, 
was decided iu the Filth District Court at New 
Orleans, on the lilih inst., in favor ol the deleu- 
danis. Tue Picayune says: | 

Tue United States Guverument is the real par- 
ty defendant in this action. ‘The suit involved 
the title io u portion of the Third and Fourth Mu- 
micipalities, property worth over 515.000, 000. 
Tum was made a test-suil. 'ne delendauts, 
Kennedy anu otners, officers in the Untied States 
Brauch Mint at New Ocleans, were represented 
by Levi Pierce, and T. J. Durant, United States 
Disteict Atturucy, why. called the First Munici- 
paliiy in warremy to defend the Wile of the Unui- 


- fed Jcs ; the lot of ground du Cunlroversy Lav- 


ing deen donated by the First Municipality lor 
the purpose uf building the mint. ‘Poe First Mu- 
Bicipaily was represented Dy C Rosclius and 


Robert Proux. dhe beirs vi Villars were re. — Iron — pig. bar and nails 


resented vy tue Hou. Heury Ciay, W. . C. Micou. 
G. Schmit lr. J. Judah ol ludiana, aud J. F. 
Wade, who represented his deceased latnher, tue 
Hon. R. H. Wilde, who iu his lifetime took an 
impuciau. part in ine sul. Ihe doca ocou- 
Pics over loriy pagos. 


- Statistics. 


Domestic Exposts or THE UNITED Statss.— 
The tuliowtug Comparative statement ol the ex- 
ports of the past two years, is taken from the 
Report of the Secretary ul the Treasury made 
to Congress in January last: : 


1848. 1847. 
Dried fisheries, or cod fish- 
eries $659,629 46609, 482 
Pickled fish, or tiver fshe- 
rios (herring, shad, sal- : 
u. on, wackesel) 136.221 109, 31 


552.388 
Spermacets oil 738 456 208 832 
W halebone 671.601 314 107 
“‘Spermaceti candles 191.467 186 839 
63. 468,033 61,980, 663 

The Forest. 

Skins and furs 747.145 607 780 
Ginseng 64,466 162,647 
Products of Wood. 

Staves, shingles, boards, 
hewn umber 1.849911 2,429,863 
Other lumber 312,781 283 433 
Masts and spars 23,270 129,760 
| Oak bark and other dye 95 355 184.126 
All manufactures of wood 1,495,924 2,042,695 
Naval stores, tar, pitch, 
rosin and turpentine 759,221 752 303 
Ashes, pot and pearl 618.000 466,477 
, 5,996,073 6, 288,657 
: Agriculture. 
Produet of animals 
Beef, tallow, hides, horned 
cattle — 2,434,003 1,905 34) 
Rutter and cheese 1,741,770 1,361,163 
Pork (pickled), bacon, lard 
live hogs 6,630 842 9,033,872 
Horses and mules 277 949 795.195 
Sheep 29 100 20.820 
Wool 89,460 57.497 
l 11,302,534 12,538,896 
Fegetable Food— 
W heal 6.049 350 2 669.175 
Flour 26 133 811 13,194,109 
Indian corn 14 395 212 3.837.483 
` meal 4.301.334 1.807.601 
Rye meal i 225,502 174,566 
Ryo, oats, and small grain 
and pulse 1,600 962 376.572 
Biscuit or ship bread 556 266 619,096 
J| Potatoes 109,082 86.677 
Apples 92 961 88.944 
100 3 605,896 2.331.824 
57,070, 32625. 187,647 
Tobaceo 7.242 086 7,531,122 
Cotton 53,415,848 61,998,294 
Hemp 27,637 
All other Agricullural products. 
Flax seed 1 346 1 584 
Hops 150,654 17 674 
Brown sugar 25,483 8891 
ludigo 10 1. Ioo 
177,493 29,246 
Manufactures. 
Soap and ta How candles 606 798 670.223 
Leather bout and shocs - 243.816 194 095 
Househuld furniture 225.700 297 358 
Coaches and othér carriages 75,309 89, 963 
Hats 59,536 55.493 
Saddlery 13, 1023 27,435 
Wax 161,527 134 577 
Spirits from grain 67,731 90,957. 
beer, ale, porter and cider 68.114 73,071 
Soutf ana lovacco 950 568, 55 
Linseed oil aud spirits of N 
turpentine 7 498,110 331 404 
Cordage 27.054 29 911 
168 817 154,036 
Castings 68 889 83.18 


all manufactures o 929,778 1,022, 408 


Spirits, irum molasses 293 609 269,407 
Sugar, reſiued 124.874 253 YUU 
Chucolate 1,653 2.207 
Guupowder 88 397 125,263 
Copper and brass 64.980 61,408 
Mecuicinal drugs 165,793 240,951 


$4 612,597 94,750,440 
Cotton piece goods. 


Printed and colored 281, 320 351,169 
White 3,345,902 4, 866,559 
Nankeen 8,794 2.365 
Twist, yarn and thread 108, 132 170.633 


327,479 


All other mauufactyres of 338.375 


A $4,082,523 $5,718,205 

Flax and Hemp— i 
Cloth and ‘i hread 477 495 
Bags and all manufactures of 5.305 6,218 


Wearing apparel 47,101 574, 834 


* 
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Tur Arien Passencer Tax.—It is not general- | Whale and other fish oil 1, 070.659 


207 
Combs and buttons 17,026 16,461 
Brushes 2,967 2,160 
Billiard tables and appa- 

"ratus 615 12 
Umbrellas and parasols 2,150 1.916 
Leather and morocco skins 

not sold, per Ib. 29.856 16.483 

Fire engines and apparatus 3.443 7.686 
Printing presses and type 17.431 30,403 
Musical instruments 16 997 38,588 
Kooks and maps 44,751 75,193 
Paper and stationery 88,731 78,307 
Paints and varnish 54.115 50,739 
Vinegar 9,526 13,920 
Earthen snd stone ware 4,758 8.512 
Manufactures of glass 71.155 76 007 

tin 6,363 12, 353 
pe wier and 
lead 13,694 7,739 
marble and 
slone 11,220 22,466 
gold aud sil- 
ver nde 
gold leaf 4,268 6,141 
Gold and silver coin 62,620 2,700,412 
Artifciat flowers and jew- : 
elry 3,126 11,217 
Molasses 26 959 5,563 
Trunks 5 270 6,126 
Bricks and lime 17.623 24,174 
Domestic salt 42 333 173.274 
$4,692,403 39.586 624 
Coal 47,112 
Lead 124,981 84 278 
Ice 75,457 
Articles not enumeraled— 
Manufactured 1,108,984 1, 137.828 
Other articles 1.199, 276 851,313 
$2,308,260 51,589, 211 
Government stores lo the 
army from New York 326.800 


- - — 


Tot. exports, dom. pro. 6150, 637, 464 132,904,121 


LowrLL.—The whole number of mills in Low- 
ell is 48, under the care of 12 Corporations u hose 
aggregate capitel stock amounts to $12,110,000. 
The 48 mills give employment to 7,644 lemales 
and 3,629 males—total 11,273. The whole num- 
ber ol yurds manufactured per week, is 1,732,287 
—viz: 1,704,996 of Cotton; 27,291 of Woollen; 
6,500 carpets sud 40 rugs. Ihe amouni ol Cut- 
ton consumed is 559,000 pounds per week, and of 
Wool 46,000 pounds. The number of yards 
printed is 380, 000. and of dyed 2,015,000. 

The dillereut Companies use 25. 00 tons of an- 
thracite coal per annum, with 36 303 bushels of 
charcoal and 2,790 cords of wood. They also 
consume 70,610 gallons of sperm oil, and 35,000 
of lard ; 1,09U,U00 pounds of starch, and 766 Dar- 
rels of flour. Tue buildings are warmed by 
aleam. 

Other manufactures are produced in the city, 
to the value of §1,5U0,000—employ ing a capital 
of 8400, 000, anu about 1,500 bauda. 

‘Lhe average wages ol lemales is $2 per week, 
clear of board; males 80 cents per day. The 
medium produce of a juum is 45 yards per day, 
with No. 14 yaro: with No. 30, 33 yarcs—aud 
ine average per spindle )} yards per day. 

The Miuglesex Company make use annually of 
6,000,000 teasels , 1.716, 000 pounds ol fine Wool; 
80. 000 ibs. glue, 560 UUU worth of dye stuffs, and 
$17,000 worth oi avap. The same Company also 
courume at their Wamesit Carpet Mul on the 
Concord River, 93,000 ibs. coarse wool, and 36,- 
400 los. worsteu yaru— producing 91,000 yards of 
ingtain carpeting. 

ere ute two Institutions for the savings of 
the cperatives— the Lowell and the Cy. The 
lurmer had on deposit iu September lust, $952,- 
280, irum 5, 066 depusiturs. ‘Ihe * City” nas 
been in operation only since March, 1848; yot 
uad on deposit on the lst of January las: 527, 717, 
irom 258 persuns—most of the depositors iu both 
banks being the Factory operatives. 

A hospital, established by the several manu- 
facturing corporations, is always open ior tbe 
convenience aud cumfort ol tnuse employed by 
the different Companies. It is under the super- 
inteuuence ol one of the best surgeons and phy- 
siciaus, and is said to be in a fluuriss tng condi- 
lion. 

‘The population of Lowell, nine teen years ago, 
wasa litie over 3,500; now it is estimated at 
35,000.—Loeeli Courter. 
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Duration or Human Lir x — In an address re- 
cently delivered before the State Medical So- 
ciety of New York, by Dr. Alexander H. Ste- 
vens, it was stated that throughout the civilized 
world the duration of human life has increased, 
and is steadily increasing, with the advancement 
and diffusion of medical science. The following 
extract, embodying some very interesting statis- 
ties upon this subject, is from the address re- 
ferred to:— 


“in the city of Geneva, in the 16th century, 
one individus! in 25 died annually. For the 18th 
century, one in 34; atthe present time, one in 
46. With us the mortality is greater. I esti- 
mate it at one in 40, the proportion of childhood 
being larger, and childhood being the period of 
the greatest mortality. In the British navy, 
among adults, none of whom are very aged, the 
mortality is only about one in 100. Seventy 
years ago the mortality in the British navy was 
one in every ten. In 1808, one in 30; 1836, 13 
8-10, among 1,000; a diminution to less than a 
seventh of the rate in 1770. In the American 
army, with a corps of medical officers not ex- 
celled by that of any other country, the mortali- 
ty 1s little over one in 300 per anoum. In 
London the mortality in the middle of the last 
century was one in 32. In the year 1838, the 
mortality was one in 36. I quote from the an- 
nual report of the Register General. Within 
the last twenty years the mortality of Russia has 
been one in 27; Prussia, one in 36; France, one 
in 39.07; Holland, one in 39; Belgium, one in 
43 01; England, one in 53 07; Sictly, one in 32; 
Greece; cno in 30; Philadelphia, one in 42 03; 
Boston, one in 45; New York, one in 27.83. 
The immigrants have made our (New York) 
mortality greater than that of our sister cities ; 
in other respects it has diminished with the ad 
vance of medical science. These statistical state- 
ments might be multiplied at great length; bul 
enough have been given to show conclusively 
the prodigious extent to which human life has 
been leogthened, with the advance .and diffusion 
of medical science, beyond its duration in for- 
mer periods, and beyon4 its present duration in 
the less enlightened countries of Europe.” 


Post Orrice ix ExdLANvVD.— The following ta- 
ble showing the gradual but constant increase of 
post office communication in England since the 
introduction of the penny postage system, may 
not be uninteresting to our readers, now that an 
endeavor appears to be makivg to reduce our 
postage to sumetting like a similar rate: 


Annual increase. 


N 5z J 2 DESY 
S "3 "5 Seg * 
° o S 283 8 
2 3 “aS 
S & $3 
8 8 2 
Millions. Millions. Per cent. 
1839 76 
1840 169 93 123 
1841 196} 271 36 
1842 2.84 12 16 
1843 2203 12 16 
1844 242 21} 28 
1845 2723 294 39 
1846 2993 28 . 37 
1347 322 22 30 
1848 329 7 9 


Thie is exclusive of about six and a half millions 
of francs. The franking privilege was abolished 
when the penny postage sysiein was adopted. 


Sul. Hotpinas 1n France.—France contains 
92.000, 000 cultivatable acres, of which six mil- 
lions are under forests, leaving 86 millions divi- 
ded thus: 


3,000,000 families cultivating their 

estates of a little more than six. 

acres, possessing allogether™ 20,000,000 
800,000 families cultivating little more 

that, 26 acres each, say 20, 000.000 
1, 000, 000 families cultivating their 

land, through tenants, on the condi- 

tions following : l 
By metayers, at half produce, about 30,000,000 
By general lea-es to middiemen, with | 

6,000,000 


privifege of subletting 
By special leases to tenants, without 
10,000,000 


privilege of subletting 
80. 000, 000 


Trade & Commerce. 
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Propuce at Chicado.— The following table 


furnishes the amounts of wheat in store at Chi. 
cago on the first of March during the five years 
past; also the prices of wheat and freights 10 
Buffalo, and the date at which the navigation 
was open and vessels cleared :— 


Years. Bushels. Priceof Freight, Opening of 
wheat. to Buff. avigal’n. 

1845 260.000 62 6 2 7 March 25. 

1846 652.133 78; 15 a 16 April 13. 

1847 643.000 75 a 78 12 13 do 

1848 380,000 65 a 68 8a 9 do 

1819 618,500 56 4 64 13a 16 


There also in store 18,000 barrels of flour 
which, if added to the stock of wheat on hand 
would make the aggregate of wheat to exceed 


700,000 bushels; and this, although but little less 
than half the crop remains in the hands of the 
growers, awaiting the opportunity to thresh it out 
and send it to market. * i 


New Bedford, Massachusetts. —The imports of 


Sperm oil, whale oil and whalebone into the 
United States for January and February 1849 is, 
as follows: Sperm Oil, 11,342; Whale Oil, 25,- 
254; and Whalebone, 151, 600. 


Commerce or Mosite.—The exports . of Cot- 
ton Irom Mobile to foreign ports foe the six 
months, ending 28th February, have been as ſol- 
lows: 

To Great Brilain. 


Bales. Pounds. Value. 
In Amer. vessels - 63.938 32.8 70.452 $1,860,511 81 


ö British do 46,705 23,933,278 1.366.202 09 
Total 110,693 56,503,730 $3,226,713 90 
To France. l i 
In Amer. vessels 23,333 11,997,142 $682,460 91 
To other ports. 

In Amer. vessels 6, 214 3.193.997 171.078 46 
Spanish do 6,340 3.026 581 185,246 25 
Bnitish do 1.9 669.820 27,504 00 

Total 13,863 6,890,398 $393,828 71 


— —— — 


Total 3 mos. to 


Feb. 28 '49 147,889 75,691,270 $4,303 003 52 
Total 3 mos. to 
Nov. 30 48 31,724 16,031,062 866,097 20 


Total since Sept. y z 
1, 1548 179,613 91,725,332 $5,169,100 72 


Commerce or Catirornnia.—We have. looked 
over a record of arrivals and departures of ves- 
sels at the port of Monterey, Culifornia, kept by 
an officer of the United States Navy, during a 
period of thirteen months, the entries commenc- 
ing on the 8th of September, 1847, and ending 
un the 9th of October, 1848. The number ot 
vessels that arrived were as follows: ships, 16; 
barques, 11; brigs, 24; schooners, 16; in all, 67 
vessels. Ol these, 12 were Uniled States vesseis 
of war, leaving a total of 55 merchant vessels, 
with a tonnage of 11,504 tons. Of (he total num- 
ber of vessels, 4] were American; 11 Hawaiian, 
(Sandwich Islanders); 6 Peruvian; 3 Chilian; 2 
English ; 1 Spanish; 1 French; 1 Mexican; und 
I. nation not mentioned. 

During the period mentioned, the amount of 
duties collected (tonnage and customs) by United 
States officers in all Upper California, was about 
$120,000; of which sum $25,000 was collected 
al Monterey.— Phila. North American. 


CorrEx, Sucar Ax D MoLAssES.— The follow- 
ing, Irom a Harana Circular, shows the export 
ol Gulfee, Sugar, and Molasses, from Havana aod 
Matanzas, during the past two years: 


Coffee, to From Havana. Matanzas. ~ 
` — — — 
1847. 1848. 1847. 1848. 
U. States arr. 80, 200 44556 17,492 2.065 
Great Britain 1.333 176 7 
N. of Europe 24,377 4,495 53,09 2,260 
S. ol Europe 204.232 60,813 21835 3,485 
Elsewheie 15,920 8.192 9.162 639 
Totals 326,062 118,262 101,578 8, 456 
Sugar, lo ‘ 
U. states. bxs. 173,113 133,147 117.045 99, 473 
Great Britain 70,870 70.100 63.933 32,067 
N. of Europe 226, 481 297,734 126,545 130,668 
S. of Europe 162,226 181.206 56,903 46,712 
Else where 12.063 15,902 8, 388 4,713 
Totals 614,853 683,989 361,914 313,633 


Molasses, to 

United States hhds. 47,584 

Great Britain 1 682 

Other places 4,953 
Total 54.219 


Fresh American Ponx in InxLAND.— Pork 
packed in ice from the United States, has deen 
imported into Dublin, and arrived perfectly sweet 
and fresh. In reference to this, the Freemen’s 
Journal says : 

We notice this importation as significant of 
what we are coming to in Ireland. Ireland, 
which a few years ago, used to export pigs by 
millions to England, now imports not onty salt 
pork and bacon, but even fresh pork from Ame- 
rica. Ireland, which was the granary of Eng- 
tand, now feeds her own people with flour and 
Indian corn from America. 


Cusa.—Its trade with the Uniled Stetes.—The 
Island of Cuba is the same in size as England, 
and its trade with the United States should be 
nearly as great. But the blind, monopolizing 
policy of Spain keeps out the commerce of this 
country, and depresses and impoverisbes the is- 
land by numerous exactions and tariffs. Stills 
such is the natural productiveness of Cuba, and 
such the enterprise of its inhabitants, that (be 
imports and exports each amount to more than 
$22 000,000 annually. They were in the year 
1847 as follows: 


Imports. l8. 

Provisions $9.006,854 State pro- 
Cotton goods 2, 329.857 ducts 520.837, 27 
Linen goods 2.402.844 Fruits and ve- 
Woullen goods 431,115  getable 100,825 
Silk good 427,567 Woods 440.226 
Lumber 1,526,251 Metallic ores 209.235 
Metallic articles 2, 093.529 Foreign prod. 161.508 
Leather do 513.411 Manufactures 25ʃ,514 
Railroad- do. 62,369 
Sugar null do 133,485 
Miscellaneous 3,637,955 ~ 

Total $22,623,397 Total 222,000,586 
Of the above, the imports from the Uni- 

ted States were . 3 $5,746,233 
And the exports to the United States 5 609,543 


‘l'onnage, both clearances and entrances 1,134,193 
Ot 1his, the portion belonging to the Uni- 

ted States was 476,773 
Other than that of United States 657,425 

These are official statements, and they show 
that one-fourth of the trade of Cuba, and neat 
one-haif of its tonnage, is from our own country. 
Let us now inquire what would be tie commerce 
between that island and these States, providing 
the restriciicns of old Spain should be bought out 
by Cuba and the United States, and a free inter- 
course Opened, the same as the Northern States 
now happily enjoy with Florida and Louisiane, 
both formerly Spanish possessions: for, during 
the last forty years of the colonial histury o 
Louisiana, it was Spanish: that is, from 1763 
until the beginning of the present century, just 
us it was about to fall into our hands. Florida 
was purchased so late as 1819. 
The populatiun of Cuba, in 1846, was follows: 

W hites ' 425,7 


Free blacks TE i 281 oa 149,228 
, Males > 7 
Sl-ves Feinuies 122, 748 323,179 
Total 898,772 


The whites, it will be seen, are the largest 
class, and not the slaves, as in two of our South- 
ern States. 
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CIVIL APPOINTMENTS, 
2 BY THE PRESIDENT. 
By and with the advice and consent of the Senate. 
Joszpm Bates to be Marshal of the United 
States for the district of Texas. 


Post Office Department. 
Samves Rosesera, to be Postmaster at Pitts- 
burg (Penn.), vice C. McKibbin. 
Wittam P. Mitrarp, Galena (Illinois), vice 
John A. Slaymaker. | 
— 2 
Soccessor or Commopore BOL row. - Commo- 
dore Charles W. Morgan has been appointed to 
succeed Com. Bolton, deceased, in the command 
of the Medi.erranean squadron. 
— 49 
Official notice is given in the National 
- Intelligencer that the Home Department is fully 
organized and that applications and recommen- 
dations for Marshalships and District Attoruey- 
ships must be made to it. 


Mauister ro Bocora.— Letters from his fami- 
ly, received ai New York, contradict the rumored 
death of Mr. Bidlack, at Bogota. Intelligence 
has been received from him six days subsequent 
to the time of his reported decease, when he was 

in good health. 
; — . 

Romorep Arreixruzwrs.— Governor Penning- 
ton, of New Jersey, having declined the appoint- 
ment of Governor of the vew Territory of Min- 
nesota, Alexander Ramsey, of Pennsylvania, is 
said to have been appointed in his stead. 

Rev. Robert Allen, of Kentucky, to be Post 
Office Agent at California, in place of W 

removed. 

General Wilson, oſ Missouri, to be Navy heen 

at San Francisco. 


— . — 
Mexican Ct. Aus. Oiſicial notice is given by 
the Secretary of State, that, pursuant to the act 
of Congress “ to carry into effect certain stipula- 
tions of the treaty between the United States of 
America and the Kepublic of Mexico, of Februa- 
ry And, 1848,” ‘the Board of Commissioners crea- 
ted by that act will meet in the City of Washing- 
ton, on Monday the !6th of April next, to receive 
and examine ull claims of citizens of the United 
States which are provided for by the treaty afure- 
Said. 
— —6æ⸗ — — 
iC} The U. 8. steamer ALABAMA, left New 
Orleans on the 2nd March, for Chagres, with 
Colone! Weller on board, appointed Commissioner 
by President Polk to run the boundary line be- 


isau the United States and the Republic of 
Mexico. The Colonel is en route for San Diego, 
California. 

Several gentlemen attached to the same cóm- 
mission left New Orleans on the Hst ult., in the 
steamship FaLcon——aiso for ee and thence 
to San Diego. . 

— ́ ä4—ͤ —¼:ĩ 


Postic Lanp Sares.—The President has is- 
sued his official proclamation appointing Monday, 
the fourth of June, for the sale of public lands 
at the office at Sault St. Marie and Ionia, Michi- 
gan, Falls of St Croix and Mineral Point, Wis- 
consin; and Fairfield, lowa. 

There are also to be sales at Sault Ste. Marie, 
Mineral Point, and Dubuque on the 18th of June. 

At Sault Ste. Marie, on the 3rd of September, 
the mineral lands, situated between Lake Supe- 
rior-and the Montreal river, and on Isle Royal, 
in the northern peninsular of Michigan, are te he 
sold. 

On the same day at the Falls of St. Croix, the 
mineral lands in Wisconsin, located principally 
on and adjacent to the Mississippi and St. Croix 
rivers, will be sold. 

— . 


CIRCULAR INSTRUCTIONS TO COLLEC- 
TORS AND OTHER OFFICERS OF THE 
CUSTOMS. f 

Tarasony DEPARTMENT, 

March 23, 1849. 5 


The act of Congress approved 3rd of March, 
1849, entitled “ An act requiring all moneys re; 
ceived from Customs, and from all other sources, 
to be paid immediately into the Treasury witnout 
abatement or reduction, and for other purposes,” 
contains the following provision in the fifth sec- 
tion thereof, to wit: 

“ And be it further enacted, That from and after 
the thirtieth of June next all imports subject to 
duty, snd whereupon the duties are not paid when 
assessed, shall be deposited in the public ware- 
house, from whence they may be taken out for 
immediate exportation under the provisions of 
that act, at any time within two years, and, on 
payment of the duties may be withdrawn for con- 
sumption within the Uuited States at any time 
within one year; but no goods subject to duty 
shall be hereafter entered for drawback or ex- 
ported . for drawback after they are withdrawn 
from the custody of the officers of the customs. 
Provided however, That nothing herein contained 
is intended to modify the laws relating to the ex- 


port of goods to Canada or Chihuahaa, if the | 


goods when entered for export are ‘immediately 
taken out of the United States, nor is it intended 
hereby to modify the laws in relation to pickled 
fish or refined sugar.” 

It is to be remarked that this section modifies 
the provisions of the warehouse act of the Gin of 
August, 1846, by the extension from and after 
the 30th June next“ of the period for imports 
subject 20 duty to remain in warehouse under 
bond from one to two years, with the privilege 
of being withdrawn from warehouse for imme- 
diate exportation, under the provisions of the 
warehouse aet at any time within said period of 
two years, but still requires goods to be with- 
drawn from warehouse on payment of duties for 
consumption within the United States, at any 
time within one year as enjoined by the act of 
the 6th of August, 1846. 

The extension of the period to two years also 
applies to any goods subject to duty, heretofore 
imported, that may romaiu in public warehouse 


on the 30th day of June next, on which the du- |« 


ties ss chan not have been paid, ‘adh which shell net 
have been deposited in warehonse beyond -owe 
year; all such goods will be entitled to the ex- 
tension of time given in this act, and remain in 
werehause with the right of exportation at any 
time within two years from their respective dates 
of import entry. Consequently any goods subject 
to duty, imported from and after the 20th of June 
next, as also goods imported prior to that date 
that shall not have been entered and withdrawn 
for consumption within one year from the date of 
the import entry, cannot after the lapse of one 
year be so entered and withdrawn, but may re- 
main in warehouse under bond with the privilege 
of being exported beyond the limits of the United 
States at any time within the period of two 
years. 

Any goods, however, on which the duties shall 
‘not have been paid that may remain in warehome 
beyond the aforesaid period of two years, must 
be appraised and sold to realise the duties and 
charges thereon, in pursuance of the wsrehouse 
act of the 6th of Avgust, 1846, and the instruc- 
tions of the department to collectors, and other 
officers of the customs, issued under said act on 
the 14th of August, 1846. 

The section of the act under consideration also 
provides that no goods subject to duty shall be 
hereafter entered for drawback, or exported for 
drawback after they are withdrawn from the cus- 
tody of the officers of the customs,” with the ex- 
ception of goods exported to Canada or Chihua- 
hua, as also pickled fish and refined sugar. 

The construction given by the Department of 
the terms of the act above quoted is, that the 
right of drawback exists under for ner laws in 
the case of all goods in the country entitled to 
drawback on the 3rd of March instant, the date 
of approval of this act, and that, in regard to all 
goods imported subsequently to that date, they 
became subject to the provisions of this act with 
the exception of these especially exempted there- 
from. W. M. MEREDITH, f 

Secretary of the Treasury. 
gee a; 
DIPLOMATIO, 


LF Jom G. Down, has been officially re- 
cognized as Vice Consul of Spain, for the port 
of Savannah, Georgia. 

The President has recognized Grawvitce 
S. Ocprinzp, Jr., as Vice Consul of the Hawaiian 
or Sandwich Islands, fur the port of San Fram 
cisco, California. 

The President has officially: recognized 
H. W. Rornmany as Vice Consul of Austria, at 
Charleston, for the State of South Carolina. 


The President has also recognized the 
appointment of Crement Barren, to be Viee 
Consul of the Republic of Ecuador, for the pont 
of San Francisco, California. 


MımieteR to BarLin.—The following letter in 
reference to the nomination by President Polk, 
and confirmation by the U. S. Senate of Mr. 
Hannegan os Minister to eons, is from the 
New York Tribune: 

Washington, Marek 12, 1848. 

My Dear Sir: I have received your letter of 
the 10th respecting Mr. Hannegan’s appointment 
as Minister to Prussia. The appointment can 
have surprised nobody more than it surprised me. 
The Senate having completed all its business, as 
I supposed, I left the Senate chamber between 
six and seven o'clock on Sunday morning, the 
fourth of March. 1 had never heard a syllable 
of any intention of nominating Mr. Hannegan es 
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minister to Prussia, or for any other office; and 
supposed it certain that no nomination of any 
kind, would be sent to the Senate afler that hour. 
| When I heard, the next day, that Mr. Hanne- 
Fan had been nominated to a foreign mission, and 
that the nomination had been confirmed, I at 
once contradicted it, saying that Ihad been in my 
‘seat every moment throughout the whole of the 
session of Saturday and Saturday night, and until 
broad daylight on Sunday morning, when the Se- 
nate was about breaking up, and 1 had heard no- 
thing of any such nomination. 

I look upon this nomination, under the circum- 
stances, as one of the most disreputable proceed- 
ings in the history of the Government. 

Lam, with much respect, 
Your obedient servant, 
DANIEL WEBSTER. 
— mm 


ARMY. 
ARMY GENERAL ORDER. 


War Department, 
Acjutant General’s Office, 
ushington, Mar. 15, 1849. 
Promotions and Appointments in the Army ol 
_ The United States, made by the President, by and 
wiih the advice and consent of the Senate, since 


General Orders, 


E i of the Army Register, January, |- 


I.—PROMOTIONS. 
Medical Department. 


Assistant Surgeon Josepb H. Bailey, to be Sur- 
geon, August 8, 1848, vice Craig, deceased. 


Second Regiment of Dragoons. 
Brevet Second Lieut. John Buford,.Je., of the 


First Dragoons, to be second lieutenant, Febru- 
ary 17, 1849, vice Armstrong, deceased. 
: Regiment of Mounted Riflemen. 
Second Lieut. Julian May, to be first lieute- 
nant, October 31, 1848, vice Taylor, resigned. 
Brevet Second Lieut. William B. Lane, to be 


second lieutenant, October 31, 1848, vice May, 
promoted. 


Second Regiment of Artillery. 


First Lieut. John Sedgwick, to be Captain, 
January 26, 1849, vice Duncan, appointed Inspec- 
tor General. 

First Lieut. Arnold Elzey, io be caplain, Feb- 
ruary 14, 1849, vice Merchant, promoted. 

Second Lieut. Julius A. d'Lagnel, to be first 
lieutenant, January 26, 1849, vice Sedgwick, pro- 
moted. 

Second Lieut. Daniel T. Van Buren, to be first 
lieutenant, February 14, 1849, vice Elzey, pro- 
moted, 

Brevet Second Lieut. Henry Benson, to be se- 
cond lieutenant, January 26, 1849, vice d’Lagnel, 
promoted, 

Brevet Second Lieut John C. Tidball, of the 
Third Artilleay, to be second lieutenant, Febru- 
ary 14, 1849, sice Van Buren, promoted. i 


Third Regiment of Artillery, 

Captain Charles S. Merchant, of the Second 
Artillery, to de major, February 14, 1349, vice 
Vas Ness, deceased. 

Fourth Regiment of Artillery. 
Brevet Second Lieut. Joseph C. Clark, Jr., of 


the Third Artillery, to be second lieulenant, Jan- 
uary 6, 1849, vice Ebninger, resigned. 


First Regiment of Infantry. 
Brevet Second Lieut. Walter W. Hudson, to 


be second lieutenant, March 1, 1849, vice Crit- 
tenden, resigned. 


Second Regiment of Infantry. 

First Lieut. Delozier Davidson, to be captain, 
January 1, 1849, vice Penrose, deceased. 

Second Lieut. Hermann Thorn, to be first lieu- 
ae January 1, 1849, vice Davidson, promo- 
ed. l 

Brevet Second Lieut. James McGill, to be se- 
tond lieutenant, September 11, 1848, vice Butler, 
resigned. 

Brevet Second Lieut. Robert M. Russell, of 
the Fifth Infantry, to be second lieutenant, Jan- 
uary 1, 1849, vice Thorn, promoted. 


. Fourth Regiment of Infantry. 
Brevet Second Lieut. William A. Slaughter, 


of the Second Infantry, io be second lieutenant 
November 6, 1848, vice Howard, resigned. 
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Fifth Regiment of Infantry. 
Brevet Second Lieut. Samuel Archer, to be 


second lieutenant, January 30, 1849, vice Long, 
deceased. l 
Eighth Regiment of Infantry. 

First Lieut. Robert P. Maclay, to be captain, 
January 22, 1849, vice Sheppard, deceased. 

Second Lieut. Charles G. Merchant, to be first 
lieutenant, August 2, 1848, vice Clark, deceased. 

Second Lieut. James G. S. Snelling, to be 
first lieutenant, January 22, 1849, vice Maclay, 
promoted. 

* Second Lieut. Richard J. Dodge, from the 
Fourth Infantry, to be second lieutenant, Decem- 
ber 24, 1848, vice Deany, deceased. 

Brevet Second Lieut. Thomas K. Jackson, of 
the Fifth Infantry, to be second lieu enant, Jan- 
uary 22, 1849, vice Snelling, promuted. 


“re BREVETS. i 
By the President, by and with tRe advice and consent 
of the Senate . March 2nd and 3rd, 1 849. 


Braevers—" For gallant and meritorious con- 
duct en the battles of Paro Ato’ and Resaca 
DE LA PALMA,“ in Texas,“ on the 8th and 9th of 
May, 1846. 


To date from May 9, 1846. 
Majors by Brevet. 


Captain Pitcairn Morrison, Fourth Infantry, 
(now Mejor Eighth Infantry.) 

Captain Gouverneur Morris, Fourth lafartry. 

Captain Abraham C. Myers, Assistant Quar- 
master, (in place of the brevet of like grade con- 
ferred lur- * Contreras and Churubuscoꝰ - cancel- 
led. ‘ 

aal Charles H. Larned, Fourth Infantry. 

Brevet Captain Ripley A. Arnold, Second Dra- 
goons, (now Captain.) 


Captains by Brevet. - 
First Lieut. John F. Roland, Second Artillery, 


(now Captain,) (in place of the brevet of like 
grade conferred for ** Monterey”*—cancel/ed.) 


First Lieut. John A. Whitall, Fiſin Infantry, |} 


(now Captain.) 
First Lieut. Oscar F. Winship, Second Dra- 
goons, (oow Assistant Adjutant General.) 


Brevers—“ For gallant and meritorious con- 
duct tn the battle of ‘ Monrerer,’ Mexico,” on 
the 21st, 224, and 23d ef September, 1846. 

To date from September 23, 1646. 
Colonel by Brevet. 

Brevet Lieut. Colonel Thomas Staniford; Lieu- 

tenant Culonel Exgbth Infantry. 
Majors by Brevet. 

Captain Richard B. Screven, Eighth Infantry, 
(in place of the brevet of like grade conferred 
for * Molino del Rey”—cancelled. ) 

Brevet Captain John F. Rolaud, Second Artil- 
lery, (now Captain.) 

Captain Daniel T. Chandler, Third Infantry, 
(in place of the brevet of like grade conferred 
tor “ Contreras and Churubusco”+—cancelled. ) 

Captain by Brévet. 


First Lieut. Henry Little, Seventh Infantry 
(now Captain.) | 


Colonel Henry Stanton, Assistant Q:iartermas- 
ter General, to be Brigadier General by Brevet, 
to date from January 1, 1847—"* when he was 
acting as Quartermaster General in Washing- 
tun.” 


— _ 


Major James D. Graham, Corps of Topogra- 
phical Engineers, to be Lieut. Colonel by Brevet 
“for valuable and highly distinguished services, 
particularly on the boundary line between the 
United States and the provinces of Canada and 
New Brunswick,” to date trom January 1, 1847. 


Major Philip St. George Cooke, Dragoons, to 


be Lieutenant Colonel by Brevet for ** Merno- |. 


rious conduct in CALIFORNIA,” to date from the 
201ıh of February, 1847. , 


Brevers—“ For gallant and meritorious con- 
duct inthe battle of * Buena Vista,’ Mexico,” 
February 220d and 23rd, 1847. 


* Note —The date of December 24, 1848, vice 
Deaney, is given to Second Lieutenant Dodge, 1 - 
stead of November 6, 1848, in the Fourth Infantry. 
as borne on the Army Register for 1849—he having 
declined promotion out of the Eighth Infantry. 


* 


—.— 
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To date from February 23, 1847. 
Lieutenant Colonels by Brevet. 
Brevet Major Joseph H. Eaton, Captain Third 


‘Infantry. 


Mejor Andrew J. Coffee, Paymaster. 


Captain Albert Lowry, Assistant Quartermas- 
ter, to de Major by Brevet, for ‘ gallant and 
meritorious conduct in the affair at Mepe in, 
Mexico,” to date {ram the 25th of March, 1847. 

Colonel Newman S. Clarke, Sixth Infantry, 
to be Brigadier General by Brevet, for “ gallant 
and meritorious conduct at the siege of Vesa 
Cruz, Mexico,” to date from March 29, 1847, 
(in place of the brevet of like grade conferred for 
‘t Churubusco’’—cancelled ) 


Captain Joseph E. Johnson, Topographical 
Engineers, to be Major by Brevet, for * gallant 
and meritorious conduct,” to date fron April 
12, 1847, when he was severely wounded uoder 
the enemy's works at Cerro Goano, Mexico, 
whilst ọn reconoitering duty. 


Brevers—“ For gallant and meritorious con- 
duct in the battle of ‘Cerro Gonpo, ' Mexico.” 
To date from April 13, 1847. 

` Majors by By evet. 

Captain George Nauman, Fourth Artillery, 
(in place of the brevet of the like grade confer- 
red for “ Contreras and Churubusco”’—eaneslled. ) 

Captain Joseph R. Smith, Second infantry, 
(in place of the brevet ‘of like grade conferred 
for!“ Contreras and Churubusco”—caneélled. ) 

Captain William P. Bainbridge, Fourth Atti. 
lery. 

Captains by Brevet. 


First Lieut. William H. French, First Artil- 
lery, (now Captain, (in place of the brevet of 
like grade conferred for * Contreras and Churu- 
busco”’—cancelled. ) 

First Lieut. William B. Blair, Second Artil- 
ery. = s 

First Lieut. Richard P. Hammond, Third Ar- 
tillery, 5 place of the brevet of like grade con- 
lerred for “ Contreras and Churubusco”—cau- 
celled.) 

First Lieut. George Sykes, Third Infantry. 

First Lieut. Seth Williams, First Artillery. 


First Lieutenant by Brevet. 
Second Lieutenant Barnard E. Bee, Third In- 


fantry, (in place of tbe brevet of like grade con- 
ferred ſor Chapultepec”—cancelled. ) - 


Major Albert G. Bennett, Paymaster, to be 
Lieutenant Colonel by Brevet, ‘for gallant and 
meritorious conduct in an affair with the Gueril- 
las at the ‘Nationa. Bripar,’ Mexico,” to date 
irom June 11, 1847. 


Brevet Capt. Joseph Hooker, Assistant Adju- 
tant General, to be Major by Brevet, for galiant 
and meritorious conduct in the affair at the Na- 
TIONAL Bripee,’ Mexico, to date from June It, 
1847, (in place of the brevet of like grade con- 
ferred for ‘*‘ Chapultepec”—cancelled ) 

Bagzvets—‘' For gallant and meritorious con- 
duct io the affair al San Juan pg Los LAM os, 
Mexico.” 


To date from August 1, 1847. 


Captain Charles F. Ruff, Mounted Riflemen, 
to be major by brevet. 5 

First Lieut. John G. Walker, Mounted Rifle- 
men, to be captain by brevet. 

Second Lieut. James M. Hawes, Second Dra- 
goons, to be first lieutenant by brevet. 


Captain George A. H. Blake, Second Drs- 
goons, to be major by bievel, for * gallant and 
meritorious conduct in the affair at ‘San Aucua- 
TINE,’ Mexico,” to date from August 17, 1847. 


Brevets—" For gallant and meritorious con- 
duct in the battles of ‘Contreras and CHURUBUS- 
co,’ Mexico.“ 


To date from August 20, 1847. 


Lieutenant Colonels by Brevet. 

Brevet Major Daniel 1. Cnandier, Captaia 
Third infantry. 

Brevet Major Thompson Morris, Captain So- 
cond Infantry, (now Major First Infantry,) (in 
place of the drevet of like grade coulerred fur 
" Chapultec?’-—canceNed.) 


Brevet Major George Nauman, Captain First 
Artillery. 

Brevet Major Joseph R. Smith, Captain Se- 
eond Infantry. 


Majors by Brevet. 
Captain Samuel C. Ridgely, Fourth Artillery. 
Captain John C. Henshaw, Seventh Infantry. 
Captain Andrew Porter, Mounted Riflemen, 
(in place of the brevet of like grade conferred 
for “ Chapultepec”—cancelled.) 


Brevet Capt. Wiliiam H. French, First Artil- 

lery, (now Captain.) 8 
- Brevet Capt. Richard P. Hammond, Third Ar- 

tillery. z 

Pa Captain by Brevet. 

First Lieut. Francis Woodbridge, Second Artil- 
dery, (now Captain.) 

First Lieut. Zealous B. Tower, Engineers, Sos 
place of the brevet of like grade conferred for 
** Chapultepec’ — cancelled.) 

Brevet First Lieut. Truman Seymour, First 
Artillery, (now first tieutenant.) ~- 

First Lieulenanls by Brevet. 5 

Second Lieut. William K. Van Bokkelen, Se- 
venth Infantry. 

Second Lieut. James Stuart, Mounted Rifle- 
men, (in place of the brevet of like grade confer- 
red for ‘‘Chupultepec”—cancelled.) 


Barvets— “For gallant and meritorious con- 
duet in the battle of ‘ Contreras,’ Mexico.” 


To date from August 20, 1847. 


_Brevet First Lieut. Gustavus W, Smith, Se- 
cond Lieutenant Engineers, to be ciptain By bre- 
vel, (in place of the brevet of like grade confer- 
red ſor Chapultepec”—cancelled. 

Second Lieut. Frederick Steele, Second Infan- 
try, (now first lieutenant,) to be first lieutenant 
by brevet, (in place of the brevet of like grade 
conferred ſor Chapultepec"—cancelled.) 

Second Lieut, Robert M. Morris, Mounted 
Rifle men, now first lieutenant, to be first lieute n- 
ant by brevet, (in place of the brevet of like 
grade conferred for ‘* Chapultepec”—cancelled. ) 


— 


Second Lieut. Hermarn Thorn, -Second Infan- 
try, to be first lieutenant by brevet, for “ gallant 
and meritorious eoaduct-in the battle of Chunu- 
Bosco,’ Mexico,” to date from August 20, 1847. 


ee 
— 


Baevets—“ For gallant and meritorious con- 
duct in the batile of ‘ Mozino peL Rer,’ Mexi- 
co.“ 


To date from September 8, 1847. 
Colonel by Brevet. 


Brevet Lieut. Colonel Francis Lee, Major 
Fourth Infantry. 


Lutenant Colonels by Brevet. 

Brevet Major Richard D. A. Wade, Captain 
Third Artillery. 

Brevet Major Richard B. Screven, Captain 
Eighth Infantry. 
Brevet Major Benjamin Huger, Captain Ord- 
nance, (in piace of the brevet of like grade con- 
ferred for * Contreras and Churubusco”—can- 
celled.) : 

Brevet Major William Chapman, Captain Fifth 
Inſautry. r 

Brevet Major Horace Brooks, Captain Second 
Artillery. i 


5 Majors by Brevet. 

Captain Hamilton W. Merrill, Second Dra- 
goons. 

Captain George H. Talcott, Ordnance. 


Brevet Capt. Francis Woodbridge, first lieu- 
tenant Second Artillery, (now Captain.) 
Captains by Brevet. 

First Lieut. John Beardsley, Eighth Infantry. 

Brevet First Lieut. Fsederick T. Dent, Fifth 
Infantry, (now first lieutenant.) 

Brevet First Lieut. James G. 8. Snelling, 
Eighth Infantry, (now first lieusenant.) - 

Brevet First Lieut. Hermana Thorn, second 
' lieutenant Second Infantry. 8 


First Lieutenants by Brevet. 


Second Lieut. Ulysses S. Grant, Fourth Infan- 
try, (now first lieulenant.) 

Second Lieut. Edwin Howe, Sixth Infantry. 
l Second Lieut. Edmund Russell, Fourth lofan- 
ty. 2 55 


= 
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NAVY. 
Commodore Botton, of the U. S. sloop- 
of-war, Jamestown, died at Genoa, on the 23rd 
of February. He was buried on the 25th in the 
English burial ground, his funeral being attended 
by the officers of the Jamestown and of the Eng- 
lish 74, Vesuvius.. * . 

Lieut. John E. Bispham died at his resi- 
dence in Philadelphia, on the 18th alt. Lieut. 
Bispham was Commander of the U. S. brig Boxer 
on her last cruise to the coast of Africa, and ren- 
dered essential service on that station in enforcing 
the treaty made by our government for the sup- 
pression-of the slave trade. 


The U. S. brig, Porroisz, was at Ma- 
deira, l ith February, bound to the coast of Afri- 
ca—all well. 


The U. S. stereship, Nxlixr, Comman- 
der Poor, was at Rio de Janeiro, 3lst January 
to sail for Norfolk in 15 days. 

jC > The U. S. brig, Perry, Com: Davis; the 
U. S. storeship, Freponia, Com. Neville, and the 
U. S. Revenue Cutter brig, Lawrence, were also 
in Rio Janeiro, 3 Ist January. 

DF The transport ship, Sea Queen, from 
New York, December 9th, with stores and troops 
for California, had put into Rio Janeiro for water, 
and would sail again on Ist February. 


LF At Monte Video, January 27, U. S. sloop- 
of-war, Sr. Louis, last from Buenos Ayres. 


ics The U. S. frigate, INDEPENDENCE, was at 
Valparaiso, Dec. 30th—for the United States 
soon. $e: ° l 
F The U. S. frigate, Sr. Lawrenca, was 
at Cadiz, latter part of February. 
The U. S. schooner, Fit, was at La- 
guna, 3rd ult., to sail that day for Campeachy. 


A The U. S. sloop-of-war, Portsxovrs, 
Captain Armstroug, bearing the broad pennant of 
Cum. Cooper, sailed from Port Praya for Cape 
Verd Islands, February 27, on @ cruise down the 
coast. l ` 


The U. S. sloop-of-war Lonxrown, from 
Port Praya, arrived at Bathurst, River Gambia, 
January 20th, repaired rudder, and proceeded, 
February lst, on a cruise down the coast. 
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ABSTRACT OF PROCEEDINGS. 
Saturday, March 3, 1849. 


House or Repsesentatives.—The reading 
of the Journal was dispensed with. 

Bust of John Quincy Adams. — Mr. Ashmun rose 
and said: Mr. Speaker, | ask the particular at- 
tention of the members for a few moments. A 
year ago a distinguished member of this House 
died under circumstunces that made a deep im- 
pression upon us who witnessed them, and upon 
the whole country. In-order to commemorate 
those ci: cumstances, and to mark the spot upon 
which be died, a voluntary subscription was 
made by many gentlemen of all parties in this 


‘House, lor the purpose of proeuring a marbie | 


bust of Mr. Adams, to be placed in the Speaker’s 
room; and a contract was made wilh an eminent 
artist io make one, for which he was to receive 
the sum of six hundred dollars. That bust has 
been completed, and has deen, during the last 


`| three days, placed in the Library of Congress for 


public inspection. As a work. ol art, it nas com- 
in anded the most marked and general approbation. 
Ol course, it cannot be placed in the Speaker’s 
room without the authority of the vote of this 
House; and for that purpose I have prepared a 
resolution which l now hold in my hand. There 
is also another matter for which I wish to have 
provision made. li is this: Mr. King was by 
the contract under no obligation to transport the 
bust from Boston to this city. But in order to 
insure ils safe transportation, and to sve that it 
be properly placed, he has, at considerable ex- 
pense of time and money, brought it here, and ia 
wailing for the authority of the House to com- 
plete its location. Mr. King, like most artists 
uf genuine merit, cannot aiford to bear this loss. 
And, moreover, as is generally the case with such 
subscriptions, there is a deficiency in the collec 
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lion of the subscriptions. la order to make pro- 
vision for these several objects, | offer the lols 
lowing resolution : 

Whereas a bust of John Quiney Adams, late a 
member of this House, has bren procured by the 
vo. untary eontributions of members, for the purpose 
of being placed in the Spenker's room, to mark the 
spot and commemorate the circumstances of his 
death: therefore, . 

Resolved, ‘Tiiat the Clerk of the House be direct- 
ed, under the supervision of the Speaker, to cause 
said bust to be suitably placed in the Speuker's room; 
fend that the Clerk be directed to pay to John C. 

Ing. the artist who made said bust, fur his expenses 
and time in transpurting said bust to Washington. 
such a tum, not exceeding 8400, es in his judginent 
said King ought io receive. 


Mr. Jones, of Tennessee, having made objec- 
tion, Mr. Ashmun moved a suspension of the 
rule; upon which Me. Jones demanded the yeas 
and nays. 

Mr. Grinnell requested the attention of his 
colleague for one moment. He besought him to 
modify his resolution, so as to strike out all that 
part which proposed an appropriation. He lever 
wanted to hear the name of Mr. Adams connec- 
ted with money in this Hall. He would pay the 
expenses out of his own pocket. He asked the 
gentleman to modify the resolution. 

Mr. Ashmun. Iwill modify the resolution in 
obedience to the wishes of my friend; but I do 
think it is not an honor to the House that the gen- 
tleman shonid be placed in such circumstances. 

(The resoiution was accordingly modified, by 
stitking oul that part inserted in vrackets. } 

The Speaker stated that the question was on the 
motion to suspend the cules. : 

Mr. Jones, of Tennessee, renewed tha demand 
for the yeas and nays; upon which a count was 
again taken; and but twelve gentlemen rising, 
lhe yeas and nays were not ordered. 

The question was taken, and decided in the 
affirmative. 

So the rules were suspended ; and the resolu- 
tion, as modified, was brought before the House, 
and again read. 

The yeas and nays were asked and ordered 
upon its adoption, aud being taken, were—yeas 
125, naya 19. 

So the resolution was adopted. 

Branck Mint in. New York.—Mr. Tullmadge 

moved that the rules of the Fouse be suspended, 
io enable him to move that the Committee of the 
Whole on the atate of the Union be discharge d 
from the further consideration of the bill to esta- 
blish a branch mint in the city of New York, in 
order that the said bill might be put upou its pas- 
sage. 
Bir. Meade moved to amend the motion sọ aa 
to include the bil! to establish a branch miut at 
San Francisco, California, which the Speaker said 
was nut in order. E 

Tellers were asked and ordered on the motion 
to suspeod the rules. 

And the question wus then taken, and decided 
in the affirmative—ayes 100, noes 31. - 

And the bill thus being before the House, was 
read. 

Mr. Tallmadge moved the previous question on 
the engrossmeat of the bill. 

Mr. Brodhead said thal there was no necessity 
for the passage of this bill. it.was merely ex- 
pending a heavy um of money for nothing. He 
moved that the bill be laid en the table. 

And the question was taken, and decided in 
the negalive. . 

The question cecurring on the demand for the 
previous question—it was seconded; and the 
main question having been ordered to be now 
taken, the bill was ordered to be engrossed for a 
third reading. 

Mr. Tallmadge moved a reconsideration al the 
vole, and that that motion be laid un ths table. 

iu was ordered accardingly. 

The Clerk now stated to the Speaker that the 
bill in relation to tbe brauch miut had not been 
engrossed. 

c. Dizon moved that the rules of the House 
be suspended, fuc the purpose of acting ou the 
said bill, without being engrossed. 

Tellers were appointed, aud the question was 
taken and decided iu the negative. 

Mr. Lynde asked the unanimous consent of the 
House tu take up at this lime the joint resolu- 
uon from the Senate, referred to by Mr. Cobb, of 
Georgia, to correct a clerical error in a bill which 
had passed bott Houses. yA 

Mr. Smith, of. Ladiana, objected to all business 
out of order. 
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Mr. Lynde moved a suspension of the rules to 
enable him to submit the motion. 

Mr. Wentworth said that the gentleman could 
accomplish his object by a motion renewing the 
motion which he (Mr. W.) had submitted last 
evening. that the Hcuse proceed lo the considera- 
tion of bills on the Speaker’s table that would 
nol give rise to debate, except the Di-triet bill. 

Mr. Lynde adhered to his motion, and the ques 
tion having been taken and decided in the affir- 
mative, the rules were suspended. 

The joint resolution which corrected a clerical 
error in the act to change the location of the 
Chippewa [Land Office, and to establish a new 
land district in the Siate of Wisconsin, was then 
taken up. ; 

The joint resolution having been read twice by 
its title, was read a third time and passed. 

Naval Appropriation Bill.—Mr. Vinton, from 
the Committee of Ways and Means, reported 
back the bill (which had been returned from the 
Senate with certain amendments) making appro- 
priations for the naval service. 

On motion of Mr. F. the bill was referred to 
the Committee of the Whole on the state of the 
Union. 

Post Office Bill.— Mr. Vinton, from the Com 
mitted of Ways and Means, reported back the 
bill making appropriation for the Post Office De- 
partent, which had been returned from the Se 
nate with an amendment. 

The amendment was read and concurred in. 

Brasos Santiogo.—Mr. Thibodeaux moved that 
the rules of the House be suspended, for the pur- 
pose of proceeding to the consideration of the 
bill from the Senate to establish a cullection dis- 
trict at Brazos Santiago, in the Siate of Texas; 
(which said bill was on the Speaker's table.) 

And the question having been taken on the said 
motion, and two-tiirds having voted there for, the 
rules were su«pended. 

And the bill was taken np and read. 

Mr. Thibodeauz moved to amend it by striking 
out all alter the enacting clause, and inserting 
the House bill. The object was, he said, to give 
the benefit of drawback. | 

The Speaker said it was contrary to the rules 
of the House lo amend one bill by ingrafting an- 
other upon it. Ii could be done by unanimous 
consent, or a suspension of the rules. 

Mr. Smith of Indiana, suggested unsnimous 
consent; and no objection being made, the amend- 
ment wus offered and agreed to. l 

Aud the bill was then read a third time and 
passed. 

Mr. Thibodeaux moved a reconsideration of the 
vote, and ihat ibat molion be laid upon the table ; 
which Was agreed to. 

Mr. Hudson, by general consent, presented cer- 
tain resolutions uf the Legislature of Massachu- 
setts; which, on his motion, were laid on the 
table and ordered to be printed. 

Naval Appropriation Bill.—On motion of Mr. 
Vinton, the House resolved itself into Committee 
of the Whole on the state of the Union, and pro- 
ceeded to the consideration of the amendments to 
the biil making eppropriations for the naval ser- 
vice. 

The amendments having been disposed of, the 
Commities rose and reported its action to the 
House. 

Mr. Vinton moved the previous question; and 
under its operation the recommendations ol the 
Committee of the Whole on the state of the 
Union were concurred in, with reference to ail 
the amendments not subsequently noticed. 

The amendment appropriating 5 10, ooo for the 
purchase of Bishop's patent pot iabie boom - der- 
rick being under consideration— 

Mr. Hall, ol Missouri, asked the yeas and nays; 
which were ordered, anı the question taken, and 
decided in the negative: yeas 74, ways 101. 

Su the amendment was rejecied. 

Marine Corps —The amenument providing that 
those otheers uf the marine corps who had been 
disbanded should be reinstated, and that no ap- 
pointinenls or promotions in said corps should be 
made until the said corps was reduced, by deaths 
Or resignations, to the same number that existed 
therein previous to its enlargement during the 
Mexican war, was also disagrecd to. 

Bounty Lands.—Mr. Botts, ou leave given, from 
the Coamuutice on Military Affairs, reported back, 
Wilhuul amendment, the joint resolution from tbe 
Senate in relation to bouuly lands aod exira pay 
ailuwed to soliers iu the Mexican wer; whicu 
was laid on the table. 


Naval wippropriation Bill.— Mr. 


Thom, í 
Pennsyivauia, ern 


moved a reeonsideration uf the 


vote by which the amendment to this bill, in re- 
lation to officers of the Marine Corps, had been 
rejected, and move‘l the previous question. 

On motion of Mr. Jones, of Tennessee, the mo- 
lion to reconsider was laid on the table. 

The Light-house Bill.—On motion of Mr. Grin- 
nell, the House resolved itself into Committee of 
the Whole on the state of the Union, (Mr. Schenck, 
of Ohio, in the chair,) and proceeded to the con- 
sideration of the bill making appropriations'ſor 
light-houses, &c. : 

Mr. Grinnell offered the following amendment, 
(under instructions, from the Committee on Com- 
merce,) which was agreed to: f 


For a lighthouse on the east point of Maurice 
river, Cumberland county, New Jersey, five thou- 
sand dollars. 

Mr. Newell offered the following amendment: 


For providing life boats, life-cars, carronades, 
lines, rockets, and other necessary apparatus, for 
the better preservation of life and property from ship- 
wreck along the coast of New Jersey, between Lit- 
te Egg Harbor aud Cape May, ten thousand dol- 
lars; to be expended under the direction of such 
officer of the revenue marine service as may be de- 
signated for that purpose by the Secretary of the 
Treasury. 

Which also was agreed to. 

Mr. Grinnell offered the following amendment, 
by direction of the Committee on Commerce ; 
which was agreed to: 

For buoys at Nassau river and on the coasis of 
Georgia and Florida, $1000, l 

On motion of Mr. Grinnell, the Committee 
rose and reported the bill and amendments to the 
House. ; 

Under the operation of the previous question, 
the amendments of the Committee were agreed 
to; the bill was read a third time, passed, and re- 
turned to the Senate. 

Mr. Grinnell moved to reconsider the vote on 
ils passage, and to lay that motion on the table; 
which latter motion was agreed to. 

On motion of Mr. Turner, the House proceded 
to the consideration of business on the Speaker’s 
table. - 

The Speaker laid before the House a commu- 
nication trum the Secretary of the Treasury ; also, 
a communication from the Secretary of War; 
which were laid on the tabte and ordered to ve 
printed. 

The joint resolution authorizing the distribu- 
tion of ine American Archives” tu certain lite- 
rary insututions, &c., returned from the Senate 
with an amendment, was taken up, and (fie amend- 
ment read and disagreed to. 

Naval Appropriation Bill.— A message was re- 
ceived from the Senate, stating that that body 
insisted on certain amendments to this bill, and 
asked that a Committee of Conference be ap 

oiled. 
: The resolution was laid upon the table. 

Territory of Minnesola.—The bill establishing 
the Teritorial government of Minnesota was 
taken up; und the question pending thereon be- 
ing on receding from the lenth ameudment of the 
House postponing the operation of the act to the 
10th March imstant— 

The previous question moved thereon by Mr. 
Sibley yesterduy was -seconded, and, under the 
operation thereof, tbe House receded frum its 
said amendment. 

Nural Appropriation Bill.— The message from 
the Seuate, asking a cunlereucg on the disagree- 
ing voles on the amendments to the Naval Ap- 
propriation Bill, was taken up and concurred 10; 
and Messrs Hudson, Bayly, and While, were up- 
pointed conferees on the part of the House. 

The resolution from the Senate, sus, ending the 
Ieh joint rule of the two Houses, was taken up; 
lead, and concurred in. 

Revenue from Customs, &c —The bill requiring 
all moneys arising irom customs and other 
sources, to be paid immediately into the treasury, 
&c., aud the amendment of the Senate thereto, 
was laken up. 

Mr. Polluck moved to amend the amendment, 
which was concurred in. 


Gold Coinage. —The bill authorizing the coin- 

age of one uud tweuty-dollar gold pieces at the 
several mints, and ine Senate’s amendments 
tbereto, Were taken up. 
‘The amendments were read, and concurred 
in. 
Iowa Boundary Line.—The Senate bill to run 
and wurk the northern boundary line of the 
States of lowa anu Wisconsin, was read three 
timer, passed, and returiſed to the Senate, 


Arkansas Land Claims —On motion of Mr. 
Duncan, of Kentucky, the bill to settle the titles 
to certain land claims in Arkansas was taken up; 
and, under the operation of the previous quese 
tion moved by Mr. Duncan, was passed. 

Branch Mint in Niw.York.—The bill to esta- 
blish a branch mint in the city of New York, was 
read the third time and passed. e 

Callin's Indian Gallery.—Mr. Pollock moved a 
suspension of the rules, lor the purpose of dis- 
charging the Committee of the Whole from the 


Joint resolution to purchase Catlin’s gallery of 


Indian portraits. N 

The question was put aud rejected—two-thirds 
not voting therefor. 

On motion of Mr. Grinnell, the ill to provide 
for the recording and conveyancing of vessels, 
&c., was taken up, read three times and passed. 

On motion of Mr. Grinnell, the bill to extend 
the provisions of the laws relating to Lhe carriage 
of passengers in merchant vessels, &c., was 
«eken up and read. . 

Mr. Grinnell moved an amendment to the said 
bill, which was agreed to, and the bill was thea 
read the third dime, and passed. 

On motion of Mr. Me Clelland, the bill to reduce 
the minimum price of the mineral lands in the 
Lake Superior district, in Michigan, aod in the 
Chippewa district, in Wisconsin, was taken up, 
read the third time and passed. 

Mr. Wenlworth made an urgent appeal to the 
House to proceed with the consideration of busie 
ness on the Speuker’s table, pledging bimseiſ that 
he would move that the bill relative to the slave 
(rade in the District of Columbia be informally 
passed over. They could not now pass the bill. 
He had dune all he could to get up that bill. 

Mr. Biodhead ovjected, and said the gentleman 
wanted to get al something still more objection- 
able. 

A message was received from the Senate, stat- 
ing that that body bed suspended the seventeenth 


joint rule of the.two Houses, which relates to the 


presentation of bills to the President. 

The resolution was concurred in. 

Duties Levied in Meæico.— The bill to provide 
for the settlement of the accounts of officers who 
had receised moneys fur duties levied in the 
ports of Mexico, was returned irom the Senate 
with an amendment; which amendment was con- 
curred in. l 

Mr. Darling called up the motion made by him 
some days since, to reconsider the vote by which 
was laid on the table tbe bill to grant to the State 
of Wisconsin the military reservation at Fort 
Winnebago. | 

Pending the consideration of which, the hour 
fixed for a recess arrived, anu the House accord- 
ingly took a recess. 


Evenine Sxs:10n.—On motion of Mr. Turner, 
the 16:h joint rule was so far suspended as te 
permit bills passed during the motuiug session te 
de sent lo the Senate. 

The Speaker laid before the House a commu- 
nication trom the Speaker and Clerk, giving. he 
names of the persuns who received the Contracts 
for the execution of the puulic printing, and siae 
ling tbe bunds that bad been entered into fur the 
periurmance of the work. 

Mr. Nicoll, from the Committee of Ways and 
Means, io whom was referred a communication 


| from the Secretary of the Treasury transmitung 


a correspondence between the Secretary aud the 
Collectur of New Yoik, in relution io the pur- 
chase of certain stocks of the United States, 
made a report; which was laid on the labie aad 
ordered tu be printed. | 

Mr. Levin, irom the Committee on Engraviog, 
reported the following resolution: 


Resolved, Tha: the Clerk of the House be authe- 
rized to contract: for the engravings thai may be re- 
quired during the intervul between this and We sext 
Congress of the United Siates. s 

Mr. Conger moved to amend the resolution, 
by inserting, alter the word * House,” the words 
“and Secretary of the Senate ;“ which was 
agieed to; and the resolution adopted. 

Mr. Hunt, irom the Commitee on Commerce, 
made a report on the resolution of the House re- 
specting the regulations of the Treasury De- 
partment for the storage of imported gouds ; 
which was laid upon the table, and ordered ty 
be printed. l 

The House resumed the consideration of the 
motion (pending when the House tuck a recese) 
made by Mr. Darling, to reconsider the vote by 
which was laid upon thé ladle) the bili to graut 
to the State of Wisconsin the military reserva- 


a 


tion at Fort Winnebago; when, the said motion 
o reconsider was laid upon the table. , 

` T'he bill from the Senate to apply certain al- 
ternate sections of the public domain towards 
the completion of the Clinton snd Kalmazoo 
canal, in the State of Michigan, was taken up, 
read the third time and passed, and returned to 
the Senate. N 

Naval Appropriation Bill.—Mr. Hudson, from 
the Committee of Conference on the disagreeing 
votes of the two Houses on the Naval Appro- 
priation Bill, made report; which was concur- 
red in—yeas 122. nays 65. . 

Thanks to the Speaker —The Chair being now 
occupied by Mr. Cobb, of-Georgie— 

Mr. McDowell subuiited the following resolu- 
tion : i 
* Resolved, That the tharks of this House are due 
and are hereby presented to the Hon. RoBERT C. 
Winturop, fur the able, impartial, and dignified 
manner in which he has dischaiged the duties of 
Speaker during the present Congress. 

Mr. Johnson, of Tennessee, moved to, amend 
the resolution by striking out the word“ impar- 
tial.” 

Mr. J. proceeded to address the House at 
length in favor of the amendment. He assa led 
the administration of the- Speaker, especially 
with reference to the organization of the Com - 
‘miltees of the House, and to his habitual awards 
of the floor. 

Mr. Stephens moved the previous question on 
the adoption of the resolution; which was se- 
conded, and the main question being ordered 
(first on the amendment), it was taken and re- 
jected—yeas 15, nays 161. at 

The question recurring on the adoption of the 
resolutioo— 

The yeas and nays were asked and refused, 
and the question being taken, was decided in the 
sfiirmative. ` i í 

Army Bitl.—Mr. Stephens, on behalf of the con- 
ferees un the part of the House, on the disagree- 
ing votes ol the two Huuses on the bill making 
appropriations for the support of the army, &c., 
made report, which was read and agreed to. 

Civit and Diplomatic Appropriation.—Mr. Vin. 
ton, from the Committee vi Conference appointed 
on the part of the House to meet a similar com- 
mittee on the part of the Senate on the subject 
of the disagreeing votes of the (wo Houses on the 
bill making appropriations for the civil aud di- 
plomatic expenses of the Government, said, that 
the commltlee bad had the same under consider- 
alion, and had been unable to cume to any agree- 
ment. He asked, therelore, that the committee 
on the part of the House mishi be discharged. 

Mr. Ashmun suid, that betore he made the mo- 
tron which he intended to maké, he would ask 
the Speaker what the precise condition of the bill 
was, so that members might know the effect ol 
the voles ihey were about lo give. 

The Speaker said ihat if the House refused to 
insist Ow ts disagreement, they might recede. It 
they receded, (he amendment would then be open 
tu amendment, precisely as it was belore the 
original disagreement. ‘Ihe-question would then 
be restored to the precise condttion in which it 
was belore the house disagreed to the Senate's 
amendments. Aud there may be another cou- 
mittee. And the House may resort to another 
and further proceeding. It may adhere. 


Mr. Ashmun.— To test ibe sense of the House, 
I move that the House insist on 1s disagreement 
to the amendments ol the Senate. l 

Mr. McClernand moved that the House recede 

from its disugreswent lo the amendment of the 
Senate; and demanded the previous question. 

Me. Wentworth moved io lay the motion on the 
~ table; aud as preliminary, moved à call of the 
House, and the yeas and says. 
The House retused the yeas and nays on acall 
ol the House. ; 

And tbe motion fag a call of the House was re- 
jecied. ` 
Ine Speaker then decided Mr Wentworth's mo- 
tion tu lay ou the table, to be out of order. 

lbo, previous question was ordered, (being 
upon lue motion to recede. ) a 

Mr. Pettit asked the yeas and nays; which 
were ordered, and, being taken, were: Yeas 110, 
pays 107, as lollows: 


- Yeas.— Messrs. Adams, Atkinson, Barringer, Bar- 
row, Bayley, Beule, Birdsall, Bocock, Botts, Bowdon, 
Bowlin, Boyd, Boyden, Brady, Bridges, Brodhead, 
Churles Bruun, Albert G. Brown, suckner, Burt, 
Butler, Cubell, Chupman, Clapp, Franklin Clark, 
Beverly L. Olarke, Clin: man, Howell Cobb; Wil 
liamson R. W. Cobb, Cocke, Crisfeld, Crozier, Dan- 


| head, Morse. 
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iel. Donnell, Garnett Duncan, Alerander Evans, 
Featherston, Ficklin, Flournoy, French Fullon. 
Gaines. Gayle. Gentry. Go gin, Greene, Willard P. 
Hall. Moses Hampton Haralson, Harmanson. Harris, 
Haskell, Hill, Hilliard, Isaac E. Holmes, George S. 
Houston, John W. Houston, Inge, Charles J. 7758 
soll, Joseph R. Ingersoll, Irvin, Iverson, Andrew 
Johnson, ert IV. Johnson, George W. Jones. John 
IV. Jones. Kaufman, Kennon, Thomas Butler King, 
La Sere, Levin, Ligon, Lumpkin, McClernand. Mc- 
Dowell, McKay. McLane, McQueen, Meade More- 
urphy, Outluw, Pendleton, Peyton, 
Phelps, Pilabury. Pollock, Preston, Rhett, Richard- 
son, Romana, Suwyer. Sh d, Simpson, Stanton, 
Stephens, Andiew Stewart, Thibodeaux, Thomus, 
Jarub Thompson, Richard V. Thompson, John B 
Thompson. Robert A. Thompson. Tomphins, Toombs, 
Venalle, Wiley, Williams, and Woodward—110. 

Nays.— Messrs. Abbott, Ashmun, Belcher, Bing- 
ham, Blackmur. Canby, Cathcart, Collamer, Collins, 
Conger, Cranston, Crowell, Cummins. i ling, 
Dickey, Dizon, Duer. Dunn, Eckert Ed: all, Edwards, 
Embree, Nathan Evans. Faran, Farrelly, Fisher, 
Freedly. Fries, Giddings, Gott, Greely, Gregory. 
Grinnell, Hale, Nathan K. Hail, Hammons,James G. 
Humpton. Henley. Henry, Elias B. Holmes, Hubbard, 
Hudson. Hunt, Jsukins, James H. Johnson, Kellogg, 
Daniel P. King, Lahm, William T. Lawrence, Sid- 
ney Lawrence, Lincoln, Lord, Lynde, McClelland, 
McIlvaine, Horace Mann, Marsh, Marvin, Miller, 
Morris, Mullin, Nelson, Newell, Nicoll, Palfrey, 
Peaslee, Peck, Petrie, Pettit, Putnam, Reynolds, 
Richey, Robinson, Rockhill, Julius Rockwell. Jolm 
A. Rockwell. Rose, Root, Rumsey, St John, Schenck, 
Sherrill, Silvester. Slingerlund, Smart, Caleb B. 
Smith. Robert Smith, Truman Smith, Starkweather, 
Charles E. Stuart, Strohm. Strong. Tallmadge, 
Tuylor, James Thompson William Thompson, Thurs- 
ton, Tuck, Turner, Van Dyke, Vinton. Warren, 
Wentworth, White, Wick, Wilmot, and Wilson.— 
107. 


So the House voted to recede. | 

Mr. Morehead, then said that it was apparent 
to the House that it was indispensably necessary 
that they should do something in relation to this 
particular subject, that was contested by the-dif- 
ferent sections of the country. He bad been the 
most of this day engaged-upon the Commities of 
Conference between the two Houses, and he had 
endeavoured faithfully and honestly to hit upon 
some common ground on which they could sdjust 
this question. He thought he had attained that 
object. He desired to offer an amendment strik- 
ing out that part of the Senate’s mend ment in 
relation to * west of the Rio Grande,“ and to in- 
sert a proviso, whieh he understood would be 
satisfactory to those most deeply and vwitaily in- 
lerested—atl least a portion of them—to the effect 
(hat nothing in this aet should affect in any way 
the quéstion of the boundary of the Siate of 
Texas. 

The amendaent was read as follows: 

Strike out * west of the Rio Grande,” and add: 
Provided, That nothing in this act shall affect in 
any way the question of the boundary of the State 
of Texas. | 

Aod the previous question being ordered by a 
vote of yeas 110 to 108, tne question was taken on 
the amendment of Mr. Morehead, and decided in 
the affirmative—ayes 187, nays 19. 

Mr. Thompson, (hts right to the floor having been 
sustained by the Speaker,) remarked that he irm 
tended to detain the Livuse but a very few mo- 
menis, and proceeded to say, that he had labored 
with great assiduity to effect a settlement, by 
compromise, of this difficult question, that had 
been exciting so much, and which was, perhaps, 
now threatening, the integrity and safety of the 
union of these States. He now addressed him- 
self to northera men and to southern men; and 
if he knew bimself, he had no sectional feelings 
in what be hed to say. The true substantial 
question now presented to the consideration of 
the House was this: to the citil and diplumatic 
appropriation bill (he Senate had made on smend- 
ment providing for the establisnment of a govern- 
ment in Caliiornia, in which there were eertain 
provisions, which provisions were found embra- 
Ced ia several sietutory laws of the United States. 
Two amendments had been offered iv the Senate, 
and the third bad been reported by the Commit- 
tee of Ways and Means ol the House of Repre- 
sentatives. Neither of these amendments had 
been adopted; and it was perfettly manifest, that 
unless sumethtgg was done by way of cumpro- 
mise, they would leave this Hall at twelve o'clock 
to-night under a -state of excilement that would 
pervade all parts of the Union. | 

He proposed a substitute for the amendment of 
the Scuate as foliows: 

That the President of the United States be, and 
he hereby is, authorized te hold possession of and 
occupy the territory ceded by Mexico to the United 
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States by phe treaty of the 2nd of February, eighteen 
hundred and forty-eight; and that he be, and iee- 
by is, authorized for that purpose, ond in order 16 
maintain the authority of the U ited States, and pre- 
serve peace and order in said territories, to employ 
such parts of the army and navy of the United States 
as he may deem necessary, and that the Constitu- 
tion of the United States, 20 far as the same is appli- 
cable, be extended over said territories. 

Sec. 2. And be it further enacted, & c. That until 
the fourth day of July, eighte: n hundred and fifty, 
unless Congress shall sooner provide fur the govern- 
ment of said territories, the existing laws thereof 
shall be retained and observed, and that the civil 
and judicial suthority heretofore exercised in said 
territories shall be vested in, and exercised by, such 
person or persons as the President of the United 
States shall appoint and direct, to the end that the 
innnbitants of said territuries may be protected in 
the full and free enjovment of their liberty, property, 
and seligion: Provided, nevertheless, That martial 
law shall not be proclaimed or declared in said ter- 
ritories, or either of them, nor any military court es- 
tablished or instituted, except ordinary couris-mar- 
tial fur the trial of persons belonging to the army and 
navy of the United States; and the imprisonment 
of any citizen of said territories for debt is hereby 
forbidden. z ; 

Sec. 3. And be it further enacted, Gc That toena- 
ble the President to carry into execution the provi- 
sions of this act, the sum of two hundred thousand 
dollars is hereby appropriated, out of any money lu 
the ireasury not otherwise appropriated. 

Mr. Cobb, of Georgia, raised the question, that 
the amendment wus out of order. i 

Tbe Speaker decided that it was too late to 
raise the question of order. í 

Mr. Duna suggested to his colleague, (Mr. 
Thompson,] so to modify his amendment, as to 
provide for the repeal of all Jaws authorizing im- 
prisonment for debt; which was actepted. 

The question then recurred on the demand for 
the previous question. 

Mr. Collins moved that there be a call of the 
House, and asked the yess and nays on that mo- 
tion; which were ordered, and being taken were 
—yeas 13. naye 193. 

The question then recurred on the demand for 
the previous question. 

Mr. Collins moved that the House adjourn, [at 
ien minutes to eleven o’clock,] 

And the question being taken, the House re- 
fused to adjourn. e f 

The question then recurred on ordering the 


‘main question, and the yeas and nays, being 


taken, were—yeas 153, nays 55 

So the House decided that the maio question 
should be now taken. 

Mr. Pettit moved that the House resolve itself 
into Committee. of the Whole on the state of the 
Union, and atked the yeas and nays; which were 
refused; and then the Liouse telused to go into 
Committee of the Whole on the state of the 
Union. 

Mr. Hall, of Missouri, moved a reconsideration. 
of the vote by which the amendment of the gen- 
tleman from Kentucky (Mr. Morehead) had been 
adopted and moved to Jay that motivo on the 
table; which was agreed to. 

The question then recurred on the amendment 
of Mr. Thompson. and the yeas and nays being 
taken, were-—yeas 11], nays 105. 

So the amendment was agreed to. 

The question then recurred on agreeing to the 
amendment of the Senate as ainended. 

Mr. Petit moved to reconsider the vote on Mr. 
Thompson's amendment, and declared bis inten- 
tion tu debate il. 

[A fifteen minutes past eleven o'clock, it kad been 
observed, the figures of the clock ceased to move 

Mr. P. remarked upon the fact, and pointing to 
the clock, suid that he presumed the Speaker 
kept time by that clock, and that when bis (Mr. 
P.'s) hour was out, the Speaker would let his 
hammer fall. 

Mr. P. then proceeded to address the House, 
declaring that he would rather that tne bill 
should fail, than that either of the two proposi- 
tions should be attached 40 it. They were irre- 
valent, and no fair or legitimate system of legis- 
lation here or elsewhere would have attached 
such propositions to this bill. 

He then proceeded into a general discussion 
in defence of the powers of Cungresa to prohibit 
slavery m the territories, and on the expediency 
of the exercise of that power. 

Mr. McClernand submitted that it was not in 
order tu go into general discussion; which was 
overruled by the Speaker. 

And an appeal being taken therefrom, the de- 
cisiun of the Speaker was reverseg, 

The motion to reconsider was then laid on the 
table. 
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The question then recurred on agreging to the 
amendment as amended. And the yeas and nays 
being ordered, the vote {u as—yeas 110, nays 104 


So, the amendment of the Senate, as amended, | - 


wes agreed lo. 

Mr. Pettit moved to reconsider the vote on 
concn. ring in the amendment, and that that mo- 
tion be laid on the table. s | 

Mr. Peitit then rose io a privileged question, 
and submitted that the term for the sitting of 
the House hid expired. [It was now twenty 
minutes past twelve.) $ 

The Speaker overruled the point of order. 

On motion of Mr. Vinton, the House receded 
from all its disagreements to the other amend- 
ments of the Senate to the said bill. 

Extra Compensation.—Mr. Tallmadge (the rules 
being suspended for the purpose) ollered a reso 
lution to pay the chaplain the usual extra allow- 
ence granted atthe close of a session. And, 
also, to pay Mrs. Gold, widow of the late Daniel 
Gold, Jate a clerk in the office of the House of 
Representatives, the same amount that Mr. Gold 
would have received as salary, had he survived 
to the end of the session. 

Mr. Brodhead moved to amend the resolution, 
60 as to allow to Mis. Hornbeck, widow of the 
late Hon. J. W. Hornbeck, $200, for expenses 
of funeral, &c.; which amenuwent was agreed 
to. 

Mr. Putnam moved further to amend the reso- 
Jution, £o as to graut to the officers, clerks, mes- 
beige rs, and pages, the usual umount allowed at 
the end of the session for extra labor performed 
during the session, &c. ; which was egreed lo. 

The previous question was then moved by Mr. 
Tallmadge ; aud, under tue operation thereof, 
tbe resuiution, as amended, was agreed to. 

Mr. Thompson, of Mississippi, (ine cules being 
suspended tur the purpose,) offered u rasoludon 
to pay to the iaborers in the Capitul grounds, 
lamp-lighter, and gate-keeper, the usual alluw- 
siice granted at the clove ol a session. 

Mr. Wentworth mnuved to amend the resolution 
80 as tlo inciude the police of the Capitol, the 
folders in the folding room of the House ou! 
Representatives, &c.; which amendment was 
agreed to. - N 

Ihe resolution, ae amended, was then agrecd 
to. . - 
Mr. Brown, of Pennsylvania, moved a suspen- 
sion of the rules, to enable him ty offer the fol- 
lowing resolution: 


Resolved, ‘That the Clerk of the House pay to 
CHARLE» J. INGERSOLL the usual pay and milesge ot 
a member for the time he was contesting the seat ut 
CHARLES NAYLOR in the Twenty. tiib Congress. 

The question was put ond rejected. 

On motion of Mr. Edwards, the bill to prevent 
the patenting of medicines was taken up; and 
tbe question being on the third reading thereof— 
Mr. Edwards moved the previous question; 
Which was Lot seconded, however, uud after 
some debate by Mr. Edwards aud Mr. Hall, of 
Missouri, the bill was diaid on the table. 

Mr. Johnson, of Arkansas; moved a suspension 
of the rules, to enable trim to offer the lollowing 

“resolution; which was disagreed to: 


Resolved, That there be paid out of the contingent 
fund ot the House., as compensation to William R. 
Nicholls, for conveying thé remaina of James A. 
Black, deceased, late a member of this House, from 
the Congressional burial ground to Columbia, South 
Carolina, two hundred and fitty dollars. 

Motion to adjourn.— Mr. Thompson, of Missis- 
Sippi, moved, at half past two u’clock, that the 
House adjourn. 

And the question being taken by yeas and nays, 

n wos rejecied—yeas 20, nays 143. 


Territory of New Mexico.—Mr. Kaufman moved 
to discharge the Committee of the Whole House 
on the state of Union from the bill to establish 
the territorial government of New Mexico; 
which motion was not agreed to. l 

General Her kimer.— Mr. Putnam presented 
Joint resolutions of tue Legislature of the State ol 
New York, in relation to the erection of a mon- 
ument (o General Nicholas Herkuoer; which 
ha laid on the table and ordered to be print- 
ed. 

Mr. Newell, by leave, offered a resolution au- 
thorizing the Clerk of the House to employ C. 
V. Grey to compile an index to the Executive 
documenis of the House of Representatives, 
from the 25th Congress to the 3Uin Congress, in- 
Clusive, in compliance with a lormer resolutiun 
of the House ; which was rejected. 

Ou motion of Mr. Schenck, it was 
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Ordered, That n message be sent to the Senate in- 
forming that body that the House, having completed 
the business before it, was ready to adjuurn. 


Mr. Morse moved a suspension of the rules, to 
enable him to offer the following resolution : 


Resolved, That the Commissioner of Public Build- 
ings be directed to submit to the next Congress some 
approved plan, either by changing the form of the 
present Hall of the House of Representative, or by 
the erection of some other hall in the Capitol which 
shall be be‘ter adapted to the purposes of legislation. 


The question was put and rejected. . 
Mr. Henley moved to suspend the rules, for the 


purpose of enabling him to offer the usual resolu- | 


tion to appoint a committee to wait upon the 
President and inform him that Congress, having 
completed its business, is ready to adjourn, 

The motion was not agreed to. 

Mr. J. R. Ingersoll moved to suspend the rules, 
to enable nim tg otter the following resolution è - 


Resolved, That the Clerk be directed to purchase 
for the use of the members of this House 250 copies 
of the work on the Uni'ed States Fiscal Department, 
prepared by Robert Mayo, in the quarto volumes, 
provided the piice does nut exceed five dollars a 
cupy. 

The motion was not agrecd to. 

Territory of Minnesota.—Vir. Levin moved to 
reconsider the vote by which the bill establish- 
ing a government over the Terrilory of Minne- 
sula had passed; and said that he wished to show 
Lhe unconstitultonality of the bill, as in his opin- 
ion it wasa virtual repeal of the naturatization 
laws of the United States; but as the hour was 
late, he would not make a speech onthe subject ; 
he intended, however to write, out, and publish 
his views on the subject. l 

Mr: Wentworth cailed yp the motion to recon- 
sider tho vote by which the Senate bill to grant 
to the State of Illinois a right of way through 
the public lands of the United States, anc for 
other purposes, was ordered to third reading. 

The-question being on the passage of the d. 

Mr. Henley moved that the bill be laid upon 
the table, which was egieed to. 

On motion of Mr. Rockwell, of Conn., 


© Resolved, That a committee be appointed on the 
part of the House, to join such commitiee as may 
be appointed on the part of the Senate, to wait on 
the President of the United States, and noufy hin 
that Congresa, having cumpleted the business before 
il, is ready to adjourn. -- : 

Messrs. Rockwell, Cobb, of Georgia, and Levin, 
were appointed said coin mi, tee. 

A message was received from the: President, 
by J. Knox Welker, Esq., his Private Seqgetary, 
notilying the House that he had approved and 
signed the Civil and Diplomatic Appropriation 
Bill, and the bill extending the revenue laws of 
the United States aver Upper California. 

Mr. Rockwell, of. Connecticut, from- the Joint 
Commities appointed to wait upon the Presi- 
dent, reported that the committee had performed 
that duty, and that the Present had stated that 
be had no further communication to make to 
Congress. , a , 

Mr. Kaufman (at seven o’clock on Sunday 
morning) n. oed that the House adjourn bine die; 
which motion was agreed to. _ 

Tho Speaker. then rose, and addressed the 
House as fullows: pA 


Genllemen of the House of Representatives : , 

The hour has arrived which terminates our 
relations to the country, and our relations to 
each other, as members of the Tuictieth Cone 
gress; and you have already pronaunced the 
word which puts an end at once to my vocation 
and to your owa. - ee a 

But neither the usage of the occasion, nor my 
own feelings, will allow me to leave the Chair, 
without a word of acknowledgement, aod a word 
of farewell, to those with whom [ have been so 
long associated, and by whom 1 have been so 
highly honored. - > 

Certainly, gentlemen, I should subject myself 
to a charge of great ingratitado, were Í not to 
thank you for the resolution in reference to my 
official services, which you have placed upon the 
records within a few. hours past. ; 

Such a resolution, I need not say, is-the most 
precicus testimonial which any presiding officer 
can receive, and alfords (be richest remuneration 
for any labors, which it may have cost. 

It did not require, however, this formal tribute 
at your bands, to furnish me with an occasion of 
gratefur acknowledgment to you all. lam deep. 
ly sensible, that no intentions buwever honest, 
and no efforts however earnest, could have oara 
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tied me safely and successfully through with the 


duties which have been imposed upon me, had 1 
not been seconded and sustained, from first to 
last, by your kind co-operation and friendly for- 
bearance. : 

] beg you, then, to receive my most hearty 
thanks, not merely for so generous an apprecia- 
lion of my services, but for the uniform courtesy 
and confidence which you have manifested to- 
wards me during my whole official term, and by 
which you have done so much to lighten the la- 
bors and relieve the responsibilities which are 
inseparable from the Chsir of thie House. 

l can honestly say, gentlemen, that I bave en- 
deavored, to the best of my ability, to fulfil the 
pledges with which I entered upon this arduous 
station, and to discharge its complicated and dif- 
ficult duties without partiality and without pre- 
judice. Nor am l conscious of having given just 
cause of imputation or offence to any member of 
the House. If there be one, however, towards 
whom 1 have seemed, at any moment, to exhibit 
anything of injustice or anything of impatience, 
l freely offer bim the only reparation in my 
power, in this public expression of my sincere 
regret. 

We have been associa‘ed, gentlemen, during a 
most eventful period in the history of our country” 
and of the world. It would be difficult to desig- 
nate another era inthe modern aunals of man- 
kind, which has been signalized by so rapid a 
succession of startling political changes. 

Let us rejoice that while the powers of the 
earth have almost everywhere else been shaken, 
that while more than one of the mightiest mo- 
narchies and stateliest empires of Europe have 
tottered ur have fallen, our own American Re- 
public has stood firm. ; 

Let us rejoice at the evidence which has thus 
been ſurni-hed (o. the friends of liberty (hrough- 
out the werld, of the inherent stability of insti- 
tutions which are lounded on the rock of a writ- 
ten Constitution, and which are sustained by the 
will of a free and intelligent people. 

And let uş hope and trust—as I, for one, most 
fervently and confidently do—that, by the bless- 
ing of God upon prudent, conciliatory, and pa- 
triotic counsels, every cause of dumestic dissen- 
sion and fraternal discord tray be speedly done 
away, and that the States aid the people, whose 
Representatives we are, may be bound together 
forever in a firm, cordial, and indissoluble union. 

Offering once more to you all my most gralte- 
ful acknowledgments of your kindness, and my 
best wishes for your individual health and hap- 
piness, | proceed to the performence of the oniy 
duty which remains to me, by announcing, as 
now do: 

That the House of Representatives of the Uni- 
ted Stales-stands adjourned, sine die. 
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ANNUAL. REPORT. OF HE COMMIS- 
SIONER OF PATENTS. 


United States Patent Office, 
a January, 1849. 
Sir:—In accordance with the provisions of the 


Tact of Congress entitled“ An act in addition to 


the actto promote the progress of science and 
the useful arts,” approved March 3, 1837, the 
undersigned has the honor to submit his auoual 
report :— 

The whole number of applications for patents, 
received during the year ending December 31, 
1848, is sixteen hundred ahd twenty-eight. The 
number of caveats filed during the same period, 
is six hundred and seven. . 

The whole number of patents issued during 
the year 1848 is six hundred and sixty, including 
twenty tree re-issues, three additional improve- 
ments, and forty-six designs; classitied and al- 
phabetical lists of whicb, with the names of the 
patentees, and their places of residence, are ane 
nexed, marked J and K. But ono disclaimer 
was entered during the same. 

Within the same year six hundred and twenty- 
six patents have expired; a list of which is ans 
nexed, marked L. 

There-were during the same period nine ap- 
plications to extend patents, the terms of wmeh 
were aboul to expire ; seven of these were re- 
Jected, and two granted. Two patents were also 
extended during the year by act of Congress. 

The claims embraced in the respective patents 
issued during the year 1848 are also! annexed, 
marked M. . 
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_ As a much larger proportion of the applica- 
tions are rejected than are granted, and.as many 
of the rejected appiications may be reconsidered 
and passed, it is not deemed necessary to notice 


particularly the action of the office with refer- 


ence to that class of its business. 

The receipts of the office daring the year 1848, 
including duties and fees paid into the treasury 
on applications for patents, caveats, re-issues, 


disclaimers, additional improvements, extensions, 


recording assignments and other papers, and for 
copies, amount in the whole, to the sum of §67,- 


576 69; of which sum $11,529 33 has been re- 


paid on applications withdrawn, and for money 
refunded which was paid in by mistake, as per 
statement marked A. 

The expenses of the office during the year 
1847 are as follows, viz: For salaries, $22 584 
90 ; temporaty clerks, $7,956-80; contingent 


expenses. $9,467 65 ; compensation of the chief 


justice of the District of Columbia, sitting on 
appeals from the Commissioner of Patents, 6100; 
linrary, $1,414 09; agricultural statistics, $2,- 
608 17; printing Digest of Patents, $1,700; com- 
pensation for extra services to E. G. Smith, un- 
der the act of Congress for his relief, approved 
August 5, 1848, 61.000; amounting in the whole 
to the sum of $46,831 61, as per statement mar- 
ked B. 

There was also expended during the last year, 
under (he act of March 3, 1837, for the re-tora- 
tion of records and drawings, the sum of 914, as 
per statement marked C. 

The aggregate of expenditures under the dif- 
ferent beads above enumerated, including money 
refunded on withdrawals, and money returned, 
which had been paid in by mistake, is $58,905 84; 
leaving a balance to be carried tu the credit of 
the Patent fund of $3,670 85. k 

On the first day of January, 1848, the amount 
of money in the treasury tu the credit of the l’a- 
teat fund was 5207, 797 99. Thus the amount in 
the treasury to the credit of the Patent fund, in- 
eluding the balance paid in during the year 1848, 
gs ou the first day of January, 1849, $216,468 


The large balances over expenditures which 
have uccrued during the last four years, were 
caused in part by the great increase of applica- 
tions lor putenis, which accumulated io such a 
degree us to fur exceed the ability of the exam- 
ining force of the office to dispose of them, thus 
Occasioning a disproportion between the applica- 
tions and withdrawals, as compared with former 
years. Thai cause has been removed by the re- 
cent increase of the force of the office, and it 
may now be expected that until the office is ro- 
lieved of its accumulated business, the proportion 


of withdrawals to the receipts of the office wilt 


be greater than in former years; aad conse- 
quently the balance which will accrue to the 
credit of the Patent fund will be less. 

By the uct of Congress approved May 27, 1848, 
two principal and (wo assistant examiners, and 
two ordinary clerks, were added to the Turce of 
the ollice, and the salaries of the examiners were 
raised from $1,5U0 a year to 52,500, and the as- 
sistant exemimers from 81, 250 to $1,500. The 
elerks authorized by the act before mentioned 
were allowed salaries of $1,200 each per annum. 

bus the increase of the number of examiners 
and clerks, and of sataries, pruvided tor by the 
act of May 27, 1848, will occasion an addition to 
the annual expenuttures of the office of $12,900. 
This amount will be reduced by tees for record- 
ing assigaments, authorized to be charged by the 
same act; bul the permanent addition to the ex- 
penses of the office wiii not be fess than $10,000 
per annum. 

“Notwithstanding this addition to the. perma- 
neut expendilures of the ottice, the constant in- 
crease of its business and receipts gives ample 
assurance that its revenues will continue to 
equal, tf not exceed its expenses. But it its re- 
venues should, tur a year or two, fall below its 
expenditures, the Patent fund is sulficient to meet 
such casual deficiencies; and thus the policy of 
Congress in making the Patent Office a self- 
sustaining institution will successfully be main- 
tained. = 

The two principal and two assistant examiners 
provided for by the act of May 27, 1848, were 
appointed as soon as it was believed that suitable 
persons had been found for those offices, and they 
entered immediately upon the discharge of their 
duties. When they bad acquired a sufficient 
Giese i 

* Aliowed Mr. Smith for extra work, out of office 

®, Our agricultural report, under Mr. Ellsworth. 


knowledge of the @yties of their desks, and had 
become sufficiently acquainted with the routine 


of business to begin to render efficient aid to the 
office, which was not before the Ist of August, 


the number of applications on hand, awaiting the 
action of the office, was 998. On the first day 
of January, 1849, that number was reduced to 
539, notwithstanding the difficulties which the 
examining branch of the force of the office was 


obliged to encounter, resulting fron; the mexpe- 


rience of half their number; thus exhibiling a 
flattering proof of the progress of business, and 


promising an early relief from the embarrassment 


under which the office has long labored, in con- 
sequence of the great amount of business whicb 
had accumulated during the last three years for 
want of a force in the scientific desks sufficient 
to dispose of it. A very few months will proba- 
bly relieve the office entirely from its present 
embarrassments. 


The rigid examinations now made in the Pa-, 


tent Office with regard to the originality and pa- 
tentability of new discoveries and improvements, 
result in the rejection of a much larger propor- 
tion of the applications than formerly, when a 


less scrutinizing system of examination was pur- 


sued. Before l assumed the duties of Commis- 
sioner, more than half the applications were pa- 
tented.- During the last four years, not quite 
half of those which have been examined have 
been patented, and now the proportion of appli- 
Cations patented to the rejected is about two to 
three. 


Wuhin a few years the inventive genius of 


this country, under some stimulant or other, not 
readily perceived, has been more than usually 
active, and has produced corresponding results. 
Formerly invention was pursued mainly from an 
ardent desire to develope the laws of nature, aud 
to adapt them by wechauism and by processes to 
the uses of man. Now, il is not only pursued 
from a love of science, and fro.n motives of a 
noble ambition, but by some as a prolession. 
Hence invention instead ol accomplishing, at the 
present time, by ile essays and experiments, as 
many striking results, in proportion to the num- 
ber of its products, as in earlier periods of his- 
tory, applies itselt more to improvement in de- 
tails. Ii now aims to improve what already ex- 
ists in a form more or less imperfect, and to 
adapt itself tothe practical wants of society. In 
short, it has become more utilitarian than it has 
deen in earlier periods. Such at least, is the 
conclusion to which 1 have arrived froin very 
considegable opportunity to observe the progress 
of sovention in this and other countries during 
the time {Í trave discharged the duties of Commis- 
sioner of Patents. | 

Yet it would be very unjust to the inventive 
genius of the present age to affirm that every 
year does not produce great and original inven- 
tions, which illustrate the progress of science, 
and add much‘ to the elements of civilization aud 
the improvement of society. But my purpose 
was more particularly to bring tu view the lact, 
that in consequence of the many impro: ements, 
in detail, much is believed to be discovered which 
was before known ; and hence a greater propor- 
tion of applications for patents in late years ha ve 
been rejected than have been patented. 

The reports of the four principal examiners, 
addressed to the undersigned, and giving a review 
of the most valuable inventions which have pas- 
sed their desks during the year, are annexed, 
merked D, E, F. and G. They are referred to 
as containing brief but interesting views of the 
progress of invention and improvement io the 
mechanic arts in this country during the last 
year; and also, as proofs of the intricate and dit- 
ficult duties which that class of othcers are re- 
quired to perform. 

lo my three former reports I have taken the 
occasion respectiully to bring to the attention of 
Congress the propriety dnd expediency of amend- 
ing the present statutes relating to patents, with 
a view io give more efficient remedies to paten- 
lees against the infringements and depredations 
of pirates, as those individuals are appropri 
ately denominated who make it a business wil- 
fully to invade the rights of ibe inventor, and 
appropriate the fruits of bis ingenuity aud labor 
te their own use. I have in my former reports 
so minutely pointed out the defects of the present 
patent system, end so Zealuusls urged their re- 
med), tbat it would be but useless repetition to 
add more upon this subject than to refer to the 
views expressed in my reports alluded to. 

The experience of every day, and the prolific 
erop of isigation which has recently sprung up 


from the unscrupulous and remorseless invasion 
of the rights of patentees, by persons who have 
no claim nor pretension to the name of inventor, 
or to the fruits af inventive genius, point with 
impressive force to the necessity of some reform 
in the existing law which shall give greater se- 
curity to the rights vested in patents. The fa- 
cilily of evading. punishment, or reiributlon, for 
a wilful infringement of the property of paten- 
tees, is now so great, that the whole term during 
which a patent cuns is not sufficient, if it be for 
a very valuable invention, to vindicate and esta- 
blish the just claims of the inventor. This evil 
could be remedied by a few simple amendments 
to the existing law of patents. 

Jf a provision were made for the repeal of a 
patent, and if it were provided that until it was 
avoided by process of repeal, the instrument 
should be received in all actions of infringement 
as conclusive evidence of the right of the plain- 
tiff to recover, much of the difficulty, expense, 
and injustice which now fall upon the patentee 
would be avoided. It is therefore hoped that 
Cougress will speedily act upon this matter, and 
thus provide for the protection of a class of men 
who contribute so much to the convenience, com- 
fort, and luxuries of the community, and to the 
progress of society in science and civilization. ` 

And surely the depredator upon the rights of 
the palentee—rights which are solemnly aud sa- 
credly guaranteed to him by law, on the condi- 
tion that he surrenders to the puslic the secret of 
his invention—1s not entitled to the sympathy 
or the protection of the legislator. The wilful 
infringes of the rights of the inventor is as base 
and corrupt, morally, as that class of criminals 
known as common thieves. His offence is com- 
mitted from the same depraved and wicked mo- 
tive. He is impelled by the same corrupt intent, 
or animus furandi, which actuates the perpetrator 
of a larceny, and should be hunted from society 
with the same inexorable perseverance. 

Justite, therefore, requires that the wilful in» 
fringer of patents sbould be punished with the 
same rigid severity wilh’ which the common thief 
is punished. But the laws enacted by Congress 
for the protection of the inventor fall very snort 
of securing to him this measure of justice. Nor 
is it asked by him, nor in his behalf. He will be 
content if the title deed of property which be re- 
ceives from his government, in consideration of. 
the surrender of his secret to the public, shall be 
respected, and shall be conclusive as to his right, 
until it has been duly set aside by the tribunals 
of his country, in a procoeding against the patent 
itself, as 

If his invention were not required to undergo 
a severe and critical examivation, in reference 
particularly to its novelty and originality, at the 
Patent Office, there would be some propricty in 
making his patent merely prima facie evidence of 
lille in suits for infringement. But, after it has 
passed such an ordeal, one trial, at least, ina 
court of justice, had in good faith, upon the 
merits of the invention, should be sufficient to 
establish its validity, aud secure to the pateulee 
an undisturbed enjoyment of bis property until 
the end of the terus of his exclusive privilege. 

It must be obvious, upon the leas: reflection, 
that the best and truest mterests of suciety will 
be aided a. d advanced by the adoption of a sys- 
tem of policy with regard lo inventors, which 
will give thes adequate security and protection 
in the enjoyment ol their rights. Af Wey cannot 
obtain the security and protection to which their 
genius and labors entitle them, which justice 
awards to them, and which are provided lor in 
the coustitution and laws of tbeir country, it re- 
quires no sagacily to perceive that discovery in 
scieuce, aud improvement in the arts, wiil be 
greatly checked; for men will not devote theic 
iutellects, their toils, and their fortunes, to pure 
suits which promise them injustice, spoliation 
and poverty, instead of securig for them remu- 
neration, aud competency, and uonors. 

lt has come tu the kuowledge of the under- 
signed, since his last report, that one method of 
evading the rights of patentees in the Uuited 
States, is the setting up of machines in Canada, 
or other neighboring, British provinces, where 
the articles manufactured by such machines are 
fabricated, and then brought into the United 
States and sold, to the great injury of the Amerie 
can patentee. As the sale of the products of a 
pateuied machine has been decided by our cuurts 
uot to be an lulringemeut vf the pateut, ine pa- 
tentee has no remedy inthe case now under gon- 
sideration, 

The protection, therefore, of our owu cilizens 
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holding patents under this government, would 
seem to require some legislation for the suppres- 
sion of these fraudulent practices carried on 
within the limits of a foreign jurisdiction. A 
provision authorizing the seizure and forfeiture 
of all fabrics and manufactures which have been 
produced in a foreign jurisdiction, by machines 
protected by patents in the United States, and 
brought into this country for sale, would proba- 
bly be an adequate remedy against such a viola- 
tion of the rights of the American patentee. — 

In my last annual report, I had the honor to 
refer the attention of Congress to the expediency 
of placing the citizens and subjects of foreign go- 
vernments applying for patents in this country, 
on the same ground with regard to fees which 
our own citizens occupy. Deeming the malter 
of much importance to the interests of this coun- 
try, I feel it tobe my duly again to bring thal 
subject to the consideration of that honorable 
body. . 

At present, the subject of a foreign govern- 
ment who applies to this office for a patent is re- 
i Mii to pay the sum of $500, if a subject of 

reat Britain, and $300 if tne subject or citizen 
of any other ſoreizu power, beſore his applica- 
tion can be recejved, while the American citizen 
is required to pay only $30. It is true that the 
fees and duties required in most foreign countries 

are very much higher than those which our laws 
demand, bul they are imposed on all alike, whe- 
ther subjects or foreigners. 

But even if it were just to make a discrimination 
in favor of American citizens with regard tu fees 
for patents, l am of the opinion that the policy 
is injurious to the interests of this country, and 
therefore not expedient. There are in loresgn 
countries many valuable inventions and improve 
ments which ate used in secret, for the very 
reason that the inventors are not able to pay the 
enormous duties requireu by their governments 
fur the security of a patent, or ate feariu! that 
they will not be protec ed if they were patented. 
And many of those inventions would find their 
way lo this country, if gheir proprietors could 
introduce them withuut being burdened with a 
heavy tax at the oulset befure they could try the 
experiment of their success. 

n my judgment, il the foreigner were plated 
upon the same equal footing with the citizen 
with regard to the lees charged upon his applica- 
tion, it would result in a large addition to our 
stock of useful and valuable inventions a.d im 
provements, and beiter enable our artisans and 
mechanics to con pete wi'h their rivals of other 
countries. The cunsideration alone should out- 
weigh the value of the insiguificant revenue, 
emouni.ng each year to but a few thousand dol- 


Jars, whicb is now derive’ from 4oreigu applica- 


tions. 

Nor would it at all interfere with the rights or 
interests of the American inventor. ‘Phe cumpe- 
tition of mvention is not that which arises frum 
the production of the same description of fabrics, 
but t exiis in a proud and honurable rivairy of 
efforts to produce new things, » hich do not in- 
tertere witii each olher, but which are accessions 
to the stuck of invention and are already known 
and in use. The field of invention is as illiusita- 
dle as the world of mind and water, and is now 
bul just beginning to be cultivated.. ‘here 18, 
thereicre, ample toom for all explorers aiter the 
valuable ‘treasures which yet in rich abundance 
Jie hidden aud undeveloped in us bosom, and 
which will require the thought and labor of ages 
to discover aud reclaim for the use of mankicd. — 

lam therelore deeply impressed with ttie be- 
liel that the interests of this country would be 
greatly promoted by encouraging, througn the 
metrumentality of a liberal system of legislation, 
the inventors and improvers in the arts of other 
countries to come heie with the productions ol 
their genius and labor, and seck a reward by in- 
troducing them into use. X 

In the putent system of most countries, encou- 
rage ment is offered for the introduction of foreign 
inventions which have never before been intru- 
duced, by granting to such persons as aay be al 
the expense, und sometimes danger, of procuring 
a knowledge of them abroad, aud «porting them 
into their native country—a description of pa- 
tents called “ patents of importation.” Those 
patente secure to the introducer of a foreign in- 
vention rights and privileges similar to tbose 
Which are enjoyed by original inventors. 

Our systew contains no provision for the 
grauting of patents of importation; yet, iu 


my experience in the office of Commissioner, 


wany iustauces bare come to my knowledge, 


— — 
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where justice and the publigs interests required 
persons who had 
obtained a knowledge of valuable 
abroad, which had not been introduced and were 
not known in this country. 

Recently an enterprising eiten of this coun- 
try applied to the undersigned to know if there 
was a legal n. ode of protecting him for a limited 


period in the enjoyment of the art of manufactu- 
ting Russia sheet iron, the secret of which he al- 
As there was no provi- 
sion of the existing laws which spplied to his 
case, he was referred to Congress as the only de- 
partment of the government which could grant 
him the protection and reward which he claimed. 

The secret, which he alleged he hac obtained, 
isa most valuable one, and | believe is known 


leged he had obtained. 


only to the Russian manulacturer of the article. 


fore, i my opinion, the importer was eminently 


worthy of a reward in the form of a patent secu- 


ring to bim the exclusive enjoyment of it for a 
. mited term of years. 


Legislation reaching such cases would certain- 
ly be lounded in wisdom and good policy. Am- 
ple provision could be made against fraud or im- 


position when patents are applied lor io protect 
imported ins entions. The iu porter of the new 
ar! or manulacture should, as the inventor now 
is, be required to disclose his secret, and u rigid 


examinalion should be made into its novelty in 
this and other countries, as is now made wath 


or ginal inventions, before o patent of importa- 


tion is granted. By such provisions snd guards 
the new leature proposed may be salely mtro- 


duced intu our patent system. | 
The undersigned having had an opportunity 


during the past year io attend several ul the me- 
chanics’ fairs which have been held in various 


cities of the Union, is *gratitied in being able to 
bear testimony in favor of the present Aourishing 
condition of the arts in this country. ln sume 


brauches of the acts aud manufactures, (he beau- 


ty, ingenuity vod skill of workmanship displayed 
by our artisuns cannot be surpassed, They may 


proudly challenge comparison with the products 
of the must sk ul and ingenious of otber nations. 
And what is particularly gratifying, is the fact 


that every year exhibits a sensible progress in the 
various Ucpartments Of mechautcal industry, aod 
promises at no very distant period lo ele vate our 


country to the trout rank of nhestions in the abun- 


dance, variety, und periection of sts products an 
munulactuies and otber works of art. 9 

The report of this office upon the condition and 
statistics of agriculture durmg the year 1848 is 
annexed, marked l. l 
On reference to the table of the estimated crops 
fur ine year 1848, it will be seen that they ex- 
bibit generally a very sensibile increase over 
tuose uf lurmer years. The careful and scruti- 
niZing observation Of every cause which cau al- 
ftct tue growing crops in every section of the 
country during the year, which ts made at this 
utice, ena bles me to state that the past year has 
been very luvoreble lo the growth of the great 
s aples, as well as the minor agricultural products 
vi the Union, 

The quantity of wheat raised in the United 
States during the last year will, according io the 
estimates of this uflice, vol be less than 126,000, 
UUU busbels. ‘The quant. ty of corn prouvuced u 
estimated to be about 588.000, bob uushels; eats, 
185.000, 000 bushels ; putatues, 114, 000, od bush- 
eis į rye, 53.000. 00 bushels; buckwheat, 12,- 
500,000 bushe ls; bariey, 6 222, 000 bushels; hay, 
15.735, 000 tons; hemp, 20, 330 ions; cutiun, 1. 
006. 000, 000 pounds, tubaccu, 219, 000, UUU pound:; 
rice, 119, 000, 0% pounds ; anu sugar, (an Louisi- 
ana, ) 2UU,0UU,U0U pounds. 

Thus t will ve seen that the agricultural pro- 
ductions of the Union during the last year are 
ample for the consumption of the country ; and uf 
Many varieties of grain aud pros isious, large sur- 
pluses will De left Jur cxpurtation to other coun- 
tries. 

‘bere is probably no other country in the 
world, whore agricultura! industry exhibits a 
more rapid and steady progress than that of the 
United States. lis population is rapidly auguent- 
ing by natural- increase aud by immigrativa, and 
every year large quantities ol new land are re- 
claimed from the wilderness sud subjected tu 
cullivation. The number of cultivators and the 
biewuth of soil are rapidly increasing wilt each 
succeeding year; aud as Pruvideuce yet spares 
our Javured country irom the visilatious of dearth 


inventions 


lts introduction into this country would contri- 
bute more to our national wealth than hundreds 
of ordinary inventions made at home; asd there- 


and famine. which have afflicted other less fg- 
vored countries, the amount of agricultural pro- 
ducts must necessarily increase in equal propor- 
tion. 

Every year adds also to the skill of our agrieul- 
turists, and t9 improvement in agricultural im- 
plements, and thus, too, is the amount of produc- 
lion annually augmented. 

The minute and searching inquiries which this 
office causes to be made in re lation to the eonde 
tion and interests of agriculture in every neigh- 
borhood in the Union, enable the undersigned to 
speak positively of the increasing activity and 
energy of our enterprising and intelligent farmers, 
and their constant advancement in the knowledge 
and practice ol their great and transcendent art 
—transcendent in imporisuce when viewed as 
the great minister to the absolute wants and ne- 
cessilies of man, and the indispensable founda- 
tion of all civilized communities and nations. 

The world hus, within comparatively a few 
years, learned that agriculture offers an almost 
illimitable field for the operations of the scientific 
as well as practical experimentor. Its full de- 
velopement seems to require the application of 
all the physical sciences in some form or other 
—in the analysis of soils; in the nature, structure. 
and habits of plants; in the food of plants, and 
the adaptation of soils and manures tu their sus - 
tenance and growth; in the improvement of the 
races and breeds of animals; in the invention and 
improvement of useful implewen's and machines; 
aud, finally, in political economy, which points 
ine agriculturist to the contemplation of his inter - 
esis, as they may be effected by the institutions 
and the legislation of governments. Viewed in 
this light, agriculture may truly be regarded as 
the must important, dignified, elevated, and hone 
¿rable pursuit in which man can engage. The 
intellectual qualifications which the cullivativa 
of the science ol agriculture requires, are, thero- 
fure, noi second in Jegree Ww those which are ne- 
cessary for the pursuit of any other science.. 
Hence the importance of study, experiment, und 
close obst vation on the part of the agricullurist. 
All who may be engaged in that elevating aud 
tonobling pursuit may not have time nor tbe op- 
portunity to become thoroughly versed in tbe 
philosophy which lies at ats fyuundation ; bul, in 
a lile devoted to ils practice, the huusblest will 
have the time and the uppuriunity to acquire 
much interesting and vatuabie kuow ledge. 

At the last session of Congress an approprias 
tion was made of §10U0 for the instituuonu of a 
system of analyses ul tue diftereul grains produced 
iw this country, and of flour manufactured here 
und exported abroad. Ihe two most important 
proviems which it was deemed desirable lo bare 
volved in reference to this matter, were the el- 
fect of soil aud climate upon the different varie 
ues of grain pre duced in Wis country, and the ef- 
ject of a sea voyage aud slorage upon the flour 
and meal manulactured trom graw produced bere 
and sent abroad. 4 . : 

Fur (his important work I engaged the services 
of Professor Beck, ol New Brunswick, New 
Jersey, an experienced analytical chwil who 
has been occupied during the pust season in ihe 
execution of the investigations confided lo his 
charge, and who has suvmitied to me a most in- 
lerceting and valuable report, Which will be found 
in (he eppendix .o the agricultural report, ma. ke 
ed No. 1. 

As there was but little time after the in vesuga- 
tion was authorized, before il became Decvosury. 
ty commence the work, 1 had not the opportuar 
ty to procure as many samples of grain aud flour 
lor experiment as l desired. Yeta large uumber 
ol analyses have been made, and the results are 
embodied iu the report ol Professor Beck. I am 
now receiving sau, pies of wheat, coru, aod flour 
(rom the ports of the most distant cuuulries to 
which they have been ex ported; aud ii Caugress 
shali continue the appropriatiou necessary lor ihe 
investigation, Moro uumerous results way VE an- 
Ucipated lor the next report (rum this utice. 

Tue iwvestigalion iu which Prolessor Beck is- 
uow engaged, uuder my direction, promises not 
only results of much scientific value, but it wall 
lurnis very valuable iuformation io (he manus 
lacturers and exporters of flour aod grain. Lt is 
hoped, therelore, thal provision will oe made by 
Congress lor its continuance. 

Deeming it yf importance that a correct histo- 
rical, statistical, anu practical view of tue great 
staples of the southern portion of the Uuton, 
which form so large a part of tue ex ports. ol this 
Country, should bs given tothe world in an wus 
thentic lorm, I hate devised the pian olf instilu- 


ting close and searching investigation -into the 
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| this office has keenty felt the want of means for 


history, progress In culture, and present condi- | obtaining accurate and reliable information con- 


tion of the great staples of sugar, cotton, tobacco, 
and rice, which, if circumstances will permit, | 
shall pursue from year to year until my purpose 
bball have beer attained. 

As a commencement of this system of. investi- 
gation, I employed ‘an intelligent and able gen. 
ttemao, Charles L. Fliechmann, Esq., to visit 

uisiana during the last season, to make in- 
quiry into the condition and progress of the 
sugar culture in that State. He has accom- 
plished, in part, the object for which he wes 
sent, and has presented io me # most valuable 
re port, which will be found in the appendix te 
the agricultural report, marked No. 2. 

As the time which wes allotted to him for the 
execution of the investigation committed to his 
charge was not sufficient to enaole him io com- 
piele bie inquiries, it will be necessary for bim 
to resume his labors during the approaching sea- 
son. His report, although necessarily incom- 
plete, it is believed contains much valuable in- 
formation which will be interesting to the public 
et large, and perticulatly useful to the intelligent 
end enterprising citizens who are engaged in the 
sugar culture in this country. The circulars 
sent out from this office soliciting information 
upon the subject of agriculture were very full 
and minute in the inquiries which they embodied, 
and the replies to them, many of them, equally 
minute, contain a large amount of valuabie and 
mieresting informatyon, which will be fuund em- 
bodied in the agricultural report and appendix 
This office is unuce great obligation to the intel- 
hgent gentlemen who have so pron.ptly and fully 
responded to iis inquiries. And particularly is it 
indebted to J. De Bow, Esq., of New Orleans; 
Charles Cist, Esq., of Cincinoati; B. P. Johnson, 
Esq., of Albany; M. B. Batchem, Esq., of Co- 
lumbus, Ohio; J. Dela field, of Seneca county, 
N. V.; T. Marshail Painter, Esq., of Lucerne, 
Penn., and N. J. Wyeth, E-q., of Cumoridge, 
Muss., fur interesting aud valuable communica- 
tions. 

Heretofore, collections of such seeds for the 
field und garden as were deemed most valua- 
ble have been obtained for distribution from this 
office. During the last year, nearly 70,000 pack- 
ages were distributed. This year neatly as many 
have been obtumed, and will be di tributed tu 
the members of Congress before the avjourn- 
ment of (he present session. Most of them have 
been obtained from seeds presented to this office 
by M. Vattemare, the enlightened founder of the 
system of national interchanges, and by F. Hage- 
dorn, E:q., the Baverian Consul at Philadelphia, 
which were presented by their respective go- 
Vernu.ente, through their agency, to this office. 
‘The seeds thus obtained were placed in the 
hands of an intelligent gardener for cultivation, 
and thosé which succeeded best in our soil and 
climate, and appear io be of superior varieties, 
heve been preserved tor distribution. Native 
sceds have alsu been obtained, and will be dis- 
tributed. 

This office is also indebted to Lieut. Lynch, 
the commander of the expedition to the Dead 
Sea, for many interesting varieties of seeds, 
which have been kindly piaced at the disposal of 
Abie fice by the Secretary of the Navy, which 
will erm e port of the seeds distributed during 
the present year. rn: 

Much complaint has been made by inventors 
on sccuunt of the appropriation of a small por» 
lion of the Patent fund, each yeer, for the agri- 
culturel report. And l have heretofore sympa- 
thised in such complaints. Mature reflection, 
however, has convinced me that no i, justice is 
done tu the mteresis of inventors of such en ap- 
plication of the Patent fund ; but on the contrary, 
the interests of the Patent Office, and of inveu- 
tors themseives, have been suvserved by it. The 
agricultural report of the office, by its wide dis- 
St Mination throughout the country, has contribu- 
ted much to inerease (he reputation and influence 
of the Fatent Omee, and to spread more widely 
among the people a knowledge of the new inven- 
lions und improveu.ents which have been made 
during the’ year. And thus it promotes the in- 
teresis of inventors, by contributing to the more 
Tepid introduction end sale of their machines and 
in. provemenis. Therefore, in the opinion of the 
undersigned, there is hardly any object to which 
the email uppropriation meade for the agricultural 
report could be applied, which would benefit in- 
Veutors more than tue preparation aad publication 
ef that document. 


Ja the pursuit of its statistical investigations 


cerning the great industrial interests of the coun 
try. No provision has been meade by the general 
government for obtaining such information, ex- 
cept in relation to the foreign commerce of the 
country, and but very few of the States, bave 


adopted measures for obtaining authentic inſor- 


mation in reletion to their industrial interests. 
Massachusetts and Louisiana are in advance of 
most other States in their legislation upon these 
subjects. In the former State very full returns 
are obtained, in small periods of a-few years, if 
not annually, of its industry and resources ; and in 
the latter a buresu of statistics has been estab- 
lished , at the head of which hus been placed one 
of her most intelligent and talented citizens. 

A most interesting view of the vast resources of 
this great republic would be annually exhibited, 
if all ine States should fullow the example of 
Louisiana and Massachusetts. . Fhe statesman 
and legislator, io wh m the people commit the 
destinies of their common country, would then 
have at their hands ample material to aid them 
in the intelligent discharge of their momen 
tous and responsible duties, witbout which they 
are like blind men feeling their way in the dark. 

The next census, if the plan for tab ing it shall 
be well systematized apd. digested, wHI supply 
much valuable statistical infurmation in relation 
to the population, industrial interests, wealth, 
and resources of the republic. 

The patent system of the United States having 
existed in some form or other for nearly sixty 
years, and having now become a very importaut 
und interesting institution, | came to the conclu 
sion that a very brief statistical notice of the 
legislation effecting it, its financial opere: ions, 
avd the progress ol invention as exhibited by its 
records, was much needed, and would de appro- 
priate as a part of the aunual report of this office. 
i have accordingly prepared such a statement, 
which is annesed, warked H. The table ex- 
hibsting the history and progress of the inventive 
genius of the United States contains in a bref 
space many valuable, interesting, and striking 
facts, which cannot fuil to arrest the attention ol 
the intelligent observer. 

The increasing business of the Patent Office 
hes edded so much to the duties imposed upon 
the Chief Justice of this District, who was, by 
the act of March 3, 1837, constituted a court ot 
appeuls trom the decisions of the Commissioner 
of Patents, thai the present compensation which 
he receives for that service is wholly inadequate 
to the labor which he is required to peiturm. 
He now receives $100 per annum as the judge 
ol appeals trom the Patent Office. Within tne 
knowledge of the undersigned, there has been a 
single case belore the chiet justice, involving an 
amount of labor and time, which, if devoted tu 
any other pursuit requiring the Saine talents and 
attainments for its execution, would have com- 
manded (treble the sum he receives for his ser- 
vices in that cupacity for the whole year. I. 
would be just, therefore, that the present com- 
pensation uf the chief justice should be increased 
to au amount which would be ‘adequate lo the 
duties and labors which the law ta@puses upon 
him. i 

The liberal provision made by Congress, eath 
year, for the library of the Patent Ottice, bas se- 
cured extensive and valuable auditions to its size 
and uselulness. When | first assumed the duties 
of Commissioner it contained about 3, 000 vo- 
lumes. Ii now contains over 6,000 volumes, 
which are mainly scientific in their charecier. 
A wall portion of them relate lo agriculture, 
statistics, und political economy, and are very 
necessary io facilitate the investigations wilt 
which the office ts chafged, concerning the greul 
industrial interests ol the country. 

The vast number of books and periodical pub- 
lications, of a scientific charucter, now in exis- 
lence, renders it extremely desirable that a gen- 
eral index, containing sufficient reference to the 
various volumes to euadle the scientific investi- 
gator to uuderstand the nature of their contents, 
should be prepared lor the use of the pubiic. 
Such a compilation is desirable in reference to 
all works ot scieuce, and it would be particularly 
uselul and lavor saving in the Patent Office. 1 
ha ve, therefore, deeme d it proper to recommend 
that a swali sum be appropriated, each year, 
from the Patent Fund, lor tbe preparation end 
continuation of such a digest of the books and 
publications now in the library of the olticg, and 
vf such as may be herealter added to it. ‘Ihe 
work should, vl course, be confided to competent 
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hands, and, when completed, it should be print- 
ed for more convenient use. If it would be 
deemed proper to put the work on sale for the 
benefit of the Patent Office, ii would unquestion- 
ably enable the office to realize much more from 
na disposal in that way than its compilation and 
publication would cost. 

As Professor Henry, the distinguished Secre- 
lary of the Smithsonian Institution, contemplates 
auch a compilation for the library of that insti- 
lution, the two works might be blended, and a 
most valuable index to the vast treasures of 
science would thus be given to the world. 

The business operations and finances of the 
Patent Office have expanded rapidly within the 
lust four years. This fact will become more 
strikingly visible by a contrast of the progress of 
the office for the last four years with ila progress 
forthe four years next preceding. The follow- 
ing statement will exhibit this contrast, viz: 
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1841 847 312 495 810.413 01 88.253 84 
1842 761 291 645 36,505 63 5.292 20 
1843 819 315 531 35,315 81 4.588 85 
1844 1,045 380 502 42,509 26 6 161 79 
Total 3,473 1,298 2,078 154,743 71 24,299 68 
1845 1,246 380 511 51.076 12 11,630 49 
1846 1.272 448 619 50, 264 16 4,105 46 
1847 1,531 533 572 63,111 19 21 232 84 
1848 1.628 607 660 67,576 69 8, 670 85 
Total 5,677 1,968 2.362 232 023 16 45689 63 
3,472 1.298 2,073 154,743 71 24.299 68 
Excess 2205 670 239 77,284 45 21,389 95 


lt will be thus seen that the number of applica- 
tions for patents reeeived during the last four years 
exceeds the number received during the next pre- 
ceding four years, by 2205; the number of ca- 
vests by 670; the number of patenis granted by 
289; the amount of receipts from ell sources by 
877 284 45; the balances paid into the treasury 
to the credit of the Patent fund by §21 339 95. 

It should be remarked in retercoce tv these 
results tbat, during the first period of four years, 
more than bali the applications jor patents were 
granted; whereas, during the last four years, as 
has been before remarked, not much, if any, 
more thao three-fifths of them bave been graut 
ed. ‘ 

It is also necessary to observe, that during the 
first four years there was expended for the re- 
sturation of models, &c., the sum of $41,977 31. 
If this disbursement hed ben charged to the ace 
count of the expenditures of the office, there 
would, instead of being an excess of receipts 
uver expenditures of $24,299 68, have been a 
deficiency of $17,677 63. ‘Ihe Patent Fund, 
therefore, instcad of being actually increased, 
was diminished in the amount last mentioned, 
during the first period of four yeara. 

During the second period ol ſour years the 
sum of $5,257 64 was paid out for the restora- 
tian of moueis, &c. This sum has been reckon- 
ed inthe account of expenditures for thal period, 
and uply the aglual balance stated, which was 
carried to the credit of the Patent Fund. Con- 
sequently, tbe Patent Fund bas been increased 
during tat period in the sum of $45,684 63. On 
the first day of January, 1845, the Pateni Fund 
amounted to the sum of $170,779 20. Ou the 
first day of January, 1849, st mounted to the 
sum of $216,468 83. i 

This conirast of the business operations and 
finances of the office during the two periods 
above slated, is not made with a view lo insli- 
tute an invidious comparison between the admin- 
istration of my immediate predecessor and my- 
self—-on the contrary, the affairs of the othce 
were administered with great ability, prudence, 
and ecovomy, by the late Commissioner ; but it 
is made wilb a view to show the progress of the 
institution during the last four years; which is 
also interesting as an indication of the progress 
of the country iu population and wealib, sud in 
the cultivation and impcovemeut of science and 
the useful arts. 

Tnelexhibitwhich I have made in this and pre- 
vious portions of my report, of the affairs and bu- 
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siness of the Patent Office, show that it will soon 
be necessary not only to enlarge the Patent Of- 
fice building, but to increase its clerical force. 
And as it required three years of persevering ef- 
fort on my part, sustained by the auxiliary aid of 
loud complaints on the part of applicants for pa- 
tents, growing out of the delay occasioned by the 
great accumulation of business which could not 
be done, to obtain the late addition which has 
been made to the clerical force of the office, I 
have deemed it my duty now to apprize Congress 
that but a very few years will elapse before an- 
other addition to its force will be necessary. As 
the office sustains ilself from ils own revenues, it 
seems reasonable that it should be allowed a force 
sufficient for the prompt and efficient execution 
of us duties. 

The law requires the Commissioner of Patents 
to report to Congress the operations of the Patent 
Office from January to January, and not from 
July to July, as in other branches of the govern- 
ment. Consequently the report of the office can- 
not be commenced until after the calendar year 
expires. The Commissioner, therefore, is allow- 
ed, comparatively, but a very brief period for the 
preparation of his report, particularly in short 
sessions of Congress. Thus hastily prepared, it 
must necessarily be imperfect. And, in the de- 
sire of the undersigned to make his report at as 
early a day as possible during the present session, 
he has been necessarily compelled to defer the 
preparation of several tables required to illus- 
trate the subjects treated of in the report, until 
they Will be needed by the printer. This expla- 
nation was deemed necessary to acount for the:r 
absence: g 

All of which is respectfully submitted. 

EDMUND Borge, 
Commissioner of Patents. 
‘To the Hon. RopeatC. WixTRHaor, 
Speaker of the House of Representatives. 


ELECTRO-MAGNETISM AS A MOTIVE 
POWER. 


The following is the report of the Select Committee 


of the Senate, presented by Mr. Benton, on the appli. 
cation of Dr. Page for aid in testing his new inven 
tion in Electro-Magnetism, 


Mr. Benton. from the Select Committee of 


the Senate, to which was referred the memo- 
rial of Professor Page, made the fuliowing re 
port :— 

„Thal the memorialist represents that he has 
discovered a mode of applying electro magnetic 
power fur the purposes of navigation and loco- 
motion, and as a general substitute for the dan- 
gerous agency of steam: that he has been en- 
gaged in the investigation of this subject for 
wore (han twelve years, ata great expense and 
sacrifice; that he is now able to de nonstrate 
the availability of the electro-magnetic power, 
as a mechanical agent, upon a scale of magni- 
tude cominensurate with his limited means, that 
means larger than his own would be necessary 
to test the availability of the power in its appli- 
éation to the great purposes of useful navigation 
aod locomotion; that he deems his invention 
worthy of national encouragement, upon the 
same principle that encouragement was extend- 
ed by Congress to Professor Morse for tele- 
graphing by electro-magnetism ; and he prays 
thal a select committee may be appointed to 
examine his invention, and to witness his experi- 
ments, and that an apprupriation may be made 
to enable him to apply his invention on a large 
and useful scale. 

In pursuance to their appointment, the Com- 
mittee attended the lectures now in a course of 
delivery in this city by Professor Page, on elec- 
(ro-magnetism, and witnessed his experiments in 
the application of that power as a mechanical 
agent, aud are satisfied that his past success, 
wiih his limited means, justifies the expectation 
of farther success from enlarged means. Tue 
power was exhibited (among other ways) in the 
suspension of a mass of iron of fifty pounds, 
without visible support, and in the capacity ol 
the groat electro-magnet to sustain all the weight 
that could be crowded upon it, consisting of 
masses of iron and several persons, and belicved 
capable of sustaining a weight of 10, 000 pounds. 
Iis application was exhibited in the propulsion of 
miniature engines, and in driving au engine of 
considerable power by which boards are planed 
with ease and smoothness. 

That the power is great, and can be applied 
lo the useful purposes of navigation aud locun.o- 


tion, the committee see no reason to doubl. Fhe 
inquiry which rests upon their mind is as to the 
cost of the production of this power, and whe- 
ther it can be produced ata rate to justify its 
common use asa mechanical agent. On this point 
experience can be the only safe guide, and thus 
far experience is favorable. 
the eommittee that he has succeeded in largely 
reducing the cost of production, ard expects to 
be able to bring it within the limits of an econo- 


Dr. Page informs 


mical power, especially when the saving of life, 
ag well as money, shall be comprehended under 
the idea of. economy—safety being one feature 


of his invention. 


Upon the examination of the power and appli- 


cation of Professor Page's invention, the com- 


mittee deem it an object of national interest, 


that its entire ability be comp'etely tested; and, 
the sum of twenty thousand dullars being deem- 
ed necessary by him for that purpose, they recom- 
mend an appropriation aceordingly, aud direct 
their chairman to propose it as an item in the 
Naval Appropriation Bill.“ 


Speeches in Congress. 


SPEECH OF MR. PEARCE, OF MD., ` 
On the bill for a Reciprocal Trade with Canada. 


Mr. President: — I feel it to be my duty to 
withhold my assent to this bill, and therefore 
very. briefly to state to the Senate the grounds of 
my Opposition. N 

The bill was introduced into the House of 
Representatives unaccompanied by any report ; 
it passed without any diseussion ; and, I believe, 
without the knowledge of a majority of the mem- 
bers of that body. It has been brought into the 
Senate without any report, and no papers ac- 
company it which give us the statistics of the 
trade between Canada and the United States, or 
any of those details without which we cannot 
Clearly understand the operation and effect of 
the measure, I think it a very important mea- 
sure—a departure from the general revenue po- 
licy of the country, involving in its consequences, 
direct aod remote, a probable dnd serious injury 
to one of the greatest interests of the country 
an interest as little, or less protected than any 
other, and quite as much entitled to the benefit 
of direct or incidental protection as any. The 
bill proposes to allow the importation into the 
United States from Canada free of duty, of wheat 
and breadstufls generally, and other products of 
that colony, upon condition that similar articles, 
the product of the United States, may be import- 
ed into Canada free of duty. Now, sir, there 
is really uo reciprocity in all this: the bill is 
delusive. Jf it pass, not a dollar's worth of any 
of these producis will be exported from the 
Urited States to Cauada. These products are 
common to both countries, and both have a sur- 
plus of them for exportation, Canada is not, 
and cannot be a market for such products of the 
Uvited States; while the direct effect of the bill 
is to give her u participation in our home mar- 
kel. So that there will be no equivalent afford- 
ed tọ us; certainly none to the great grain- 
growing interest, which us mostly concerned in 
the legislation on this subject. 

It has been hinted that if we pass this bill the 
navigation of the St. J.awrence will be opened 
tous. Of this we have no guaranty; and, if we 
had, however much the navigation of the St. 
Lawrence may formerly have been desired by 
us, itis of no importance to us now. Our arti- 
ficial chaunels of comuun.cation supply us much 
better than the St. Lawrence can do. And if it 
is of so little value to Canada that she desires to 
obtain the full use of our routes of transporta- 
tion, it is clear that it must be of little or no va- 
lue to us. Formerly, when Great Britain bad a 
system of diflereutial duties, allowing the impor- 
tation of colonial wheat and flour at much lower 
duties than those laid upon wheat and flour from 
tbe United States, we did export grain to that 
colony, which passed as colonial produce, and so 
was shipped to England without payment of the 
differential duty. But now England has changed 
her pol.cy, aud avolished the differential duty, 
and all this trade is at an end, My objections to 
the bill are uf two characters. l fear that if it 
be passed the result will be the introduction of 
all toreign breadstulfs into the United States free 
of duty. We have reciprocity trealies with many 
nationsx— i Russia, Prussia, Austria, Portu- 
gal, Saru....., sanost all the German States and 


also those of South America. Some of these, as 
Russia and Prussia, are great grain producing 
States. Now, the reciprocal provision in all 
these treaties is, I believe, in the same words, 
with the exception of that with Chili. The 
1 0 with Prussia provides io the 5th article, 
tba f 

„No higher or other duties shall be imposed 
on the importation into the United States of anf - 
article the produce or manufacture of Prussia, 
and no higher or other duty shall be imposed on 
the importation into the Kingdom of Prussia of 
any urlicle the produce and manufacture of the 
United States, than are or shall be payable on 
the hike article, being the produce or manufac» 
ture of any other foreign country.” 

Now, sir, as soon as we admit Canadian bread- 
stuffs free of duty, Russia-and Prussia, which 
produce wheat at lower prices than we do, may 
and probably will demand that their breadstuffs 
shall come intothe United States free of duty— 
and so we shall have free trade in breadstufls 
with all those Powers with whom we have recie 
procity treaties. I know it is said ina letter 
from the ‘Treasury Department, which is brief, 
meager, and I think very unsatisfactory, that this 
resuft will not be feared, because Canada is a 
colony of Great Britain, and not an ladependent 
Power. But this is of no consequence. Canada 
is a foreign country as to us. Her produce is the 
produce ol a foreign country, though that coun- 
iry be only one of the dependencies of a great 
empire. But it is said that this freedom of duty 
is allowed upon an equitalent, and, therefore, 
other countries who give no such equivalents 
cannot clam the same freedom from duty. But 
it is manifest that ifthe doctrine of equivalent 
be correct, Russia, Prussia, and the other Powers 
will have nothing to do but to enact that Ameri- 
can breadstuffs may de imported into those do- 
minions free of duty. Then the objection of a 
want of equivalents would fail to the ground, ard 
we should have to cympele in our own markets 
with the vast store-houses of the Baltic aod 
the Black Sea. Our own Government has given 
a construction ju. these reciprocal provisions 
worthy of notice. 

The Senate will remember that in 1831, Mr. 
Rives, of Virginia, then our Minister to France, 
negotiated with that Government a convention 
which provided for the importation of Freuch 
wines at very low dulies, established by the 
lreaty ; and that this was in consideration of the 
abandonment by France of ceriain reciamations — 
which that Government had forwed io relation 
to the eighth article of the, treaty of cession of 
Louisiana. In 1840 we entered into one of these 
reciprocal treaties with Portugal, the language of 
which is precisely the same with that of Prussia. 
And yet, notwilhstanding the equivalent in the 
French convention, our Goveruusent thought it 
necessary to guard against the right or claim of 
Portuga! to the admission of her wines on paye 
ment of the same duties as those imposed by the 
convention on the wines of France. Hence, in 
the proviso tothe third article of the Portugal 
treaty, it was carefully stipulated that nothing in 
the general reciprocal clause whieh 1 have men- 
tioned “ should be understood to ijuleriere with 
the stipulation entered into by the United States 
of America lor a special equivalent in regard to 
French wines,“ &c. i 

Ìn the treaty with Chili it is provided that any 
particular favor in respeet of commerce and nav- 
igatiou granted to auy other nation s all imme- 
diately become common to the other party upon. 
the same terms. co 

it seems io be enough to state these provisions 
of our treaties io. show their necessary and ine vi- 
table elect. Indeed, the general result which L 
apprehend, and objeet to, seems lo have been 
intended and desired by the Treasury Depart- 
ment. In the letter of the acting Secretary of 
the Treasury to the Commiitee of Commerce in 
the House l fiud this language: 

„Were it conceded tha the adoption of this 
measure, in regard lu Canda, a colony of Great 
Britain, by reciprocal legislation, would render 
it necessary that we should grant the same ptivi- 
leges on tbe same terms to several other nations, 
or to their colonies, during the periods embraced 
in certain treaties. witu tuen, the advantages of 
such reciprocal introduction of these articles free 
of duty, by similar enactinents, with such coun- 
(ries or colonies, would in all such cases prove 
highly advautageous to the United States; and 
indeed the law, in similar phraseology, might be 
salely and advantageously extended, it he com- 
Milles thought proper, so as lo embrase iu simi- 
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Jer reciprocal enactments as to all these articles, 
on the same terms, all the nations of the world.” 
From this it seems that the Treasury Depart- 
ment thinks it would be advantageous to throw 
open our ports and markets to all the wheat- 
‘owing countries of the world. This bill, there- 
ore, may be considered as the first movement 
towards the entire withdrawal of all, even inci. 
dental, protection to the grain growers of the 
United States. while other great interests retain 
the protection which the lariff of 1846 gives them. 
J do not think the people interested iu the agri- 
culture of the country will be satisfied with this. 
If they are not to have an equality of benefits, 
they will insist upon an equality of another sort. 
Benefits not generally given must be generally 
withdrawn ; and other interests must abandon the 
protection given to them. 

Certainly there is no equivalent offered by this 
measure to the agricultural interest. Whatever 
benefit is to be derived from it will enure to the 
millers of Northern New York, to Northern rail- 
roads and canals, and to Northern shippers and 
manufacturers; and to them the profit must be 
much smaller than the injury to the agricultural 
class. I do not desire, sir, to force up the price 
of wheat by partial legislation. But surely, ina 
country like ours, which produces a surplus of 
twenty totwenty-five millions of bushels of wheat 
beyond all the wants of our ordinary consump- 
tion, we have a right to ask that we may enjoy 
our home market without competition from other 
countries on terms such as apply to no other great 
interest of the country. 

Before the act of 1846 the duty on wheat was 
a specific one of 25 cents per bushel; now it rs 
un ad valorem one of 20 per cent., which ordi- 
narily makes a duly of about 14 or 15 cents per 
bushel on Canadian wheat, the average price be- 
ing 75 cents per bushel, as | learn from a work on 
my table entitled ‘Canad: and the Colonies.” 
lt is now 70 cents, as the Senator from Vermont 
(Mr. Phelps) tells me. This ie a very moderate 
duty, and tne rate of 20 per cent. is that which ! 
remember a former Secretary of the Treasury 
pronounced to be the common and proper stan- 
dard of a revenue duly. Ii is less, ho sever, than 
the average of duties undet the act of 1846. 

Tue memorial on which the bill is based states 
that we have considerable trade with Canada now, 
and it would be greater, tf that colony had the 
means of mak ing payments in the United States; 
and these they can only have by introducing their 
produce into our country duty free. In other 
pisces we are told that the only effect of denying 
this measure will be to confine the products o! 
Canada to their own channels of exportatiun, and 
that they will still meet us in competition ip the 
various markels inthe world. Those positions 
destroy each other; for if the products ot Canada 
can compete with us in the markets of the world 
without this bil; then they will still furnish tre 
means of peying for these importatious in our 
own or other markets. 

l suppose breadstuffs to be the chief, if not the 
only articles mentioned m the bill as to which 
the Canada people feel any concern. F have 
been told so, and J am sure that if they were 
stricken from the bill, there would-be no interest 
felt for its passage. l speak, therefore, oniy ol 
these articles. II the bill should pass, its opera- 

-tion would be injurious in thie way. ‘The United 
States produce much more wheat than they con- 
sume, and the surplus is larger than the demand 
in all the markets of the world. 

1 have made, from the annual reports on the 
commerce and navigation of the United States, a 
table showing the aunual exportation of bread- 
studs for a period of six years prior to the extra- 
ordinary period of 1846—'48, when there was a 
famine m ireland and scarcity in England and 
over the continent of Europe. In these six years 
the average of wheat and flour exported from 
the United States is between sw and seven mi- 
lions of bushels of wheat, reducing the barrels 
of flour into bushels of wheat; while the surplus 
was ceflainly twice as much, as is proved by the 
extraordinary supplies furnished by us to Europe 
with so much facility during the period of tamine 
and scarcity which 1 have mentioned. The sur- 

lus of wheat grown m Canada lor exportation, 
1 find stated in the work to which l have reter- 
red, to have averaged, during a period of ſour 
‘years, terminating in 1835, about eight hundred 
thousand bushels. Since that period the popula- 
tron of Canada has increased very greatly, anu 


emigration has gone Cii fiy-lo the wheat-gruw- 


ing part of the colony, Canada West. li seems 
to me to be fair to assume that (hey new have an 


cumbrous. 
convenience is considerable if the object really be 


annual surplus of near two million bushels of 
wheat for exportation. 
ported through our maritime cities, a drawback 


This may now be ex- 


of the duty being allowed by our recent Legis- 
lature, retaining only the small usual per centage. 
But this the memoralists say, s inconvenient and 
But it must be manifest that the in- 


merely to ship through our ports. This measure 
will enable thein to sell for consumption on our 
Northern seaboard, and this would be a decided 
benefit to them. The St. Lawrence is closed 
half à year by ice, and when its navigation is 
open the cost of transportation by that route is 
much larger than fiom the Jakes through New 
York. The same authority which ] before quo- 
ted states the cust of getting a bushel of wheat 
from the Canada shore of Lake Erie to England 
to be about sixty two and a half cents. 

This, then, is a decided advantage, which the 
grain-growers of the United States have over 
those of Canada, and this we propose to give up 
without any solid equivalent. 

To what extent this measure will affect the 
price of flour and. injure the agriculturists of our 
Unton I will not venture to predict. But I am 
very sure (hat the introduction of even a million 
of bushels wheat in a market already overstock- 
ed, whether for consumption or exportation, 
must necessarily reduce the valus of the article. 
Besides, such legislation, on our part, will stimu- 
late the production of wheat in Canada, and 
make that colony an increasingiy formidable 
rival in this respect. I cannot consent, there- 
fore, to throw away the advantages which na- 
ture and the ordinary legislation of the country 
give us. Al all events, I desire to see what the 
effect of opening the ports of Great Britain to 
(rade in our gram may have upoo this intercourse 
bet. een the two countries; and in the mean time 
l hope that our Jegwlatiou will in no wise be 
changed. g : 
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Wno was Presipenr ow tHe Fourts or 
Manch i— The National Intelligencer has the fol- 
lowing article :— 

‘Fue Suprosep Inrerrecnum — We copied 
into our last, from one of our contemporaries, 
without giving due credit for it, a paragraph to 
the effect that the Hon. Mr. Atchison, President 
pro tem. of the Senate, was in fact President of the 
United States from the end of Saturday, the 3d 
of March, until the actual inauguration of Presi. 
dent and Vice President of the Uuited States on 
the 5th of March. 

This was of course intended fora jest by its 
original proprietor ; but having been regarded 
by some readers as a grave statement of fact, 
we take leave to say thut General Taylor pos- 
sessed all the power of President of the United 
States at any time aſter the legal expiration of 
the 3d day of Murch. The President is re- 
quired, it is true, by the Constitution, to take a 
prescribed oath belure he enters upon the execu- 
tion of his office; but he is the President of the 
United States from the moment ef the expira- 
tiou of the term of the preceding President, and 
no man but he can, onder the circumstances, 
discharge any funetion of President of the Uni- 
ted States. It is oniy in case of removal of the 
President from office, or of his death, resignation, or 
inability lo dischurge the powers ang duties of the 
suid othce,”’ tbat * the same shall de volve on the 
Vice President,” and next after him, in case of 
his removal, death, &c., upon the President pro 
tem. of the Senate, should there be one, and, if 
nol, then on the Speaker of the House ol Repre- 
sentatives ** for the time being.“ l 


In reference lo the foregoing, the Richmond Times 


says — . 

We are not convinced by the Intelligencer’s 
reasoning, of the correctness of its conclusion. 
The Constitution requires that before the person 
elected President shall “enter on the exect tiou 
of his office,” he must take the oath which it 
prescribes. It is certain, therefore, that Gene- 
ral Taylor could not, on the 4th instant, have le- 
gally performed any one act o! Executive power. 
In case of invasion, or domestic disturbance, for 
example, bia orders would not have deen bind 
ing upon the army. He was laboring under an 
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solemn evidence of fidelity to the Constitution, 
which that sacred instrument itself prescribes, 
in the form of an oath. This INABILITY seems 
to us to have been quite as distinctly in the eye 
of the fundamental Jaw, as the disqualification 
of mental derangement or imbeciltity. If Gene- 
ral Taylor, then, was constitutionally unable to 
discharge the powers and duties of the Presiden- 
thal office, on the 4th of March, neither eould 
the same devolve on the Vice President ;” for 
he was equally disabled by not having taken the 
oath prescribed for tim. Next after him, the 
Constitution tells us, that the powers and duties 
of the President shall devolve on the President 
pro lempore of the Senate. Mr. Atchison, of 
Missouri, unquestionably filled that office on the 
4th of March; and, unless our view of the“ ine 
ability’? of General Taylor and Mr. Fillmore to 
to act officially be incurrect, the conclusion is 
irresistible, that Mi. Atchison was actual Pre- 
sident of the United States on thet day. 

But we venture this opinion with proper de- 
ference to the riper judgment of our respected 
contemporary at Washington. We are aware 
too that the opposite view is sustained by other 
very high authority; for we happened to bear 
the tolluwing incident related by a distinguished 
Senator of the United States: 

An eminent clergyman, of the Episcopal de- 
nomination, uddressed a leiter to the Senator re- 
ferred to, in which he requested that Senator’s 
opinion of a question which had much puzzled 
his mind. The question was, whether, in the 
usual prayer for the President of the United 
States, he would, on Sunday, the 4th of March, 
be praying for Mr. Polk or General Taylor, 
The Senator, in reply, gave it as his opinion, 
that Mr. Polk was V’resident no longer than the 
expiration of the 3d day of March, and that, if it 
would afford any satisfaction to his clerical 
friend, he might be assured, in praying, on the 
Jourth, tor the President of the United States, 
that General Taylor would be the beneficiary of 
his supplica‘ions. 

The Richmond Whig adds :— 

The decision of this question is a matter of 
some importance to Mr. Atchison, since if he 
were actually President on the fourth, he will ve 
fairly entitled to receive all letters hereafter ad- 
dressed to him, free of postage. 

it seems not to have occurred to either of our 
contemporaries, that according to their own ver- 
sion of the affair, there has been an interregnum 
at each successive expiration uf every President's 
term. For instance: Mr. Van Buren's term of 
office expired on the night of the 3d ..arch, 
1841, at twelve precisely. There was, then, an 
interregnum until twelve o'clock the next day, 
of twelve hours, and during that time, if the rea- 
soning of the Times be true, the President of the 
Senate was President pro tem. of the Republic. 
Such was the case ai ine end of-ail the other 
terms. The interreg um, if this be one, is just 
as decided as if it had continued twenty-lour 
hours longer. 


Tue Protective System.— From the New York 
Sun.--It is among the peculiar triumphs which 
tree trade principles are making throughout the 
world, that on the day on which the corn laws of 
England ceased forever to act, the sovereign ef 
the British Empire, in a speech from the throne 
on the opening of a new Parliament, advised (he 
repeal ol the navigation laws of England. These 
are the last remauts of the absurd “ protective 
system,“ agaist which the industry of England 
has struggled for one hundred and fifty years, and 
that. it has done so successfully, is owing in some 
degree to the habits of the people, as well as their 
exemption from the immediate presence of those 
wars which for so long periods vevasted Europe. 
The sole end and ovjcct of protective laws, ag 
well bere as in England, is aud bas been to take 
from labor the proceeds of its industry, in order 
to swell the overgrown wealth of the capitalist, 
and in England the necessary results of the long 
continued operation of such laws are seen in the 
wretched condition of the millions of operatives 
who have produced the vest wealth collected in 
a few hands. This evil has become so great as 
to produce a reaction, end such practical refor- 
mers as Mr. Cobden recognize the fact that the 
t bome ma@ket” for goods is being lost through 
the increasing poverty of the majority of the con- 
sumers. This poverty is to be lightened, if uot 
removed, by the removal of unnecessary taxes 


“ inability to discharge the powers and dulies of | aud duties on raw materials; ſood and most other 
the office, by reason of his not having given that! articles of comsumption are already abandoned. 
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And the Queen now announces the necessity of 
abrogating the navigation laws, in order that food 
and caw materials may be conveyed on still 
cheaper terms to the doors of the consumers. In 
this consists the great triumph of principle, viz: 
that the blindest and most prejudiced economists 
of the protective school have a! last acknowledg- 
ed the fact that high duties and protective regu- 
Jations are burtheus only upon the nation that en- 
acts them. The idea that other nations are in- 
Jured because the hungry people of England will 
not buy corn unless it is carried to them in an 
English vessel, is stripped of its sophistry, and 
stands forth in its naked absurdity. 


Tue British Protective System.—From the 
Baltimore American.—The proposed modification, 
or repeal, as it virtually 1s, of the British navi- 
galion laws, is regarded as another step in the 
progress of free trade and a farther departure 
{rum the protective policy. That ii dues look to 
a greater freedom in trade is undoubtedly true; 
but it is eqaally true that it is in spirit, and that 
it will be in its effects, a measure of protection. 

The manufacturing interest is now in the as- 
cendency in Great Britain. The repeal of the 
Corn Laws signalized iis triumph over the land- 
ed interest. The cheaper tne toud of the opera- 
tive becomes, the ‘lower his wages may be re- 
duced. British manufactures must bold their own 
in the markets of the world, or ruin stares the 
empire in the face. This terrible necessity is 
felt in its utmost force, in all its inexorable rigor ; 
and in the strength of this necessity the manulac- 
luring interest demands sacrifices froin every 
other interest, and has its demands allowed. 

Thus the Corn Laws fell. The agriculturist 
must give way. Tune day of landed supremacy is 
over, or its fate at least is sealed. Along witb 
the repeal of the Corn Laws there went also a 
general reduction of the British tariff. Not for 
the sake of free trade; nol because protection 
was abandoned. No ; but because the manulac- 
turers required that all articles used, directly or 
indirectly, in their fabrics, should come to them 
as cheaply as possible. It was protection not 
abandoned, but protection in a new form. 

The same principle is operative again in the 
proposed repeal of the navigation lass. The 
Shipping interest must yield, even although the 
Cuncession may seein to threaten the naval supre- 
macy of England. There must be no obstruction 
in the way of the Briish manufacturer. The 
revenue had to look oul for other sources of sup- 
ply when he called for the removal of duties from 
cummouities imported for his consumption; the 
Jandlords, nobles, gentry and yeomen, were ob- 
liged tu surrender their monopoly of the home 
matket lor their grain and provisious whea he 
demanded chcaper fuod lor his operatives, who, 
ju their turn, were compelled to a reduction ot 
Wages, and uow when the manufacturer insists 
upon it thal he must have his raw materials 
brought to him and must have his own manulac- 
tured goods diffused over the world, at the cheap- 
est possible rates of freight, the commercial marine 
of England bebo'ds its bulwarks of protection, 
sacted since the days of CROMWELL, now crum- 
bling and tottering to their Jail, wulle the compe- 
tition of all nations is invited to du the carrying 
trade of the British manufacturer. 

Tuese are ominous signs. Aud the end is not 
yet. When the manulacturing interest of Great 
Britain, like an omnivorous monster, preying 
upon every other interest, stiall have maue agri- 
culture and commerce completely subject to its 
uses, the necessity of cheapening tls products 
still more in order to retain the markets it pos- 
sesses aud to acquire a hold upou new ones, 
must exact other sacrifices in sume quarter or 
another. ‘The progress of this country alone in 
manulactures, lo say nothing of the rapid ad- 
vances made in the production of cottons, wuol- 
Jens and silks, in Germany, France and the Ne- 
therlands within the last ten years, would be 
suificient to show thal England will have her 
Claims contested more aud wore sharply where- 
ever she encounters her active trans-Atlantic 
competitors. Ihe occupation of the Pacitic cuast 
by our people, now rapidly beccuiug a signifi- 
cant reality; wilh improved means of overland 
communication and the railway transil across 
the isthmus, until bener avenues are opened, 
must give io Our wWanulacturers immense adyan- 
tages in supplying the markets of ludia and Chi- 
na aud the whole East. 

What new sacrifices, then, will the British 
Manulacturing interest be kel to demand? 
What farther propriatious? li is startling to 


* 


contemplate. But there seems to be but one: the 
laborer must be the victim. His pittance of wages, 
it seems probable, must be still further reduced. 
That is to say, the attempt at a further reduction 
may be made; but what the consequences may 
be—that is another matter. 

But we began with considering how the sane 
words may mean different things according to the 
application of them. Protection, in England, im- 
plies the removal of commercial restrictions; be- 
cause it is only in that way the manufacturing in- 
terest there can obtain benefit from legislation. In 
this country the infancy of our manufacturing sys- 
tem and the overshadowing growth of the British 
manufacturing monopoly, compel the imposition 
of duties, in order that we may nol become mere 
colomes of England and tributaries to her wealth. 
Without such defences of our nationality we 
should have been drawn long ago into the mael- 
stroom of British voracity. 

Every nation adapts its policy to its own inter- 
ests, or to what it conceives to be such. [t would 
be a perversion of words anda falsification of 
facts to say that England is a convert to free 
trade for its own sake, or out of an abstract con- 
viction of the truth of its doctrines. She does 
not abate one farthing of her eight hundred per 
cent. duties on our tob cco; but our cotton she 
admits free, because ber manufacturers must 
have it without any increase of price from duties. 
The notion that the same system which suits her, 
with a gigantic interest which seeks markets for 
us fabrics in every region under the sun, must 
also suit us, when we have an interest to sustain 
that may contend against her for the possession 
of our own market at home, is a very strange 
notion, indeed, and would imply a faculty of imi- 
tation even beyond that which is illustrated by a 
“well known fable of Asop.” he time may 
come when free trade will suit us. Id is desirable 
to approximate to it as nearly as may be allowa- 
die in view ol the preservation of important na- 
tional interests. But we hope never to see this 
Republic compelled to free trade as England is 
by the demands of any overgrown interest, or 
compelled. to any policy by the requisitions of 
any sulerest at the sacrifice of other interests. 
There ts room euough for ail. 


Canapa.—From the Buffalo Commercial Adver- 
liser:— The progress of political events in Ca- 
vada will, fur some time to come, be watched 
with great interest. A wonderful change in the 
policy of the CanaJian government and the feel- 
ing ol the people has been wrought during the 
last ten years; und thousands of the most intel- 
ligent and influential portion of the population, 
who, in 1837 and °38, with almost ultra loyalty, 
were willing to peril their dives to put down re- 
bellion and uphold British supremacy, are now, 
uoder the changed circumstances of their condi- 
lion, almost equally ready to proclaim indepen- 
dence of the mother country as the only means of 
relief from the evils under which they are suffer- 
ing, and those thal threaten them. By ine para- 
graph, copied in another column, it will be seen 
that the passage of the Rebellion Losses Bill has 
caused great lceling in Montreal, and the news 
frum Toronto, under the telegraph head, slows 
that the feeling so caused has, in that city, bruken 
out in acts of popular violence. Wheiber the 
feeling thus aroused will content itself with like 
turbulent demonstrations, or will find expression 
in organized resistance to the constituted autho- 
rities, remains to be seen. 

We do not anticipate any immediate serious 
consequences. Tne disaflected now ure those 
who have most to lose by civil commotions len- 
ding tu revolution, and though earnestly protest- 
ing against measures that luey deem injurious to 
their interesis, and an implied ceusure of their 
former course, they will hesitate long before they 
will raise the standard of revolt, even if their 
life-long cherished seutimegt of loyally did not 
operate as a strong resiraming force. But they 
have suffered themselves to think of independes ce 
as a possible altecnative. They have begun 
calmly and deliberately to calculate the value of 
the union. The woman who listens and tbe for- 
tress that parleys are lust, says tbe old proverb; 
and when s colonial dependeucy, strong in intel- 
ligence, position, resources and numbers, con- 
templates the possibility of independent exist- 
ence, and begins to reckon up ils advantages, the 
uilimale and even speecy accomplishwent of 
such independence may be regarded as certain. 

The particular causes of the disturbed state of 
feeling wus . visting are, io brief, these: ‘he at- 
tempted icv... iun in 1837-8 greatly interlered 


with the industrial interests of Canada, and caused 
great individual losses. The Imperial government 
made a pretty large appropriation as compensa» 
tion: but it did not suffice, and some two years 
ago the loyal party, having control of the Pro - 
vincial government, made farther appropriations 
for the benefit of the sufferers of their own class. 
Times have changed since then. The radicals or 
reformers, at least, are now in the ascendant, and 
by the Rebellion Losses Bill, as it is termed, they 
propose compensating the sufferers on the other 
side. Beside the tax which euch a bill imposes, 
the loyalists, or those who were such in 37-8, 
and are large property holders, feel that if 11 18 
right to compensate the rebels for the losses they 
sustained, the rebellion itself was justifiable, thus 
pulling the loyalısts in the wrong. This alone 
would cause no little feeling, but in addition 
thereto, Canada, that for eighty years has enjoy- 
ed the benefit of a special protective policy, by 
the adoption of a less restrictive commercial sys- 
tem on the part of the Imperial government, finds 
herself cut off from the peculi.r advantages fure 
merly accorded tu her, aad men say if they are 
thus cast off in the matter of trade and commerce, 
they may as well be independent in all things. 

Superadded to all this, and complicating po- 
litical matters, is the fact that Canada, especially 
the .lower province, is peopled by two races, 
speaking diferent languages, cherishing dilferent 
manners and customs, reverencing ditterent laws 
and usages, never coalescing, upnolding widely 
different systems of internal policy, and tegardin 
each other with mutual auimusity, Tuose of 
English descent are intelligent, active, enterpri- 
sing, desirous of making the must of tbe country's 
great natural resources, and ready to appropriate 
money for the construction of canals, roads and 
bridges, and the diffusion of education. Tue de- 
scendants of the old French population cling to 
everything that is old. 

They are More teudal in tbeir notions than the 
people of any country in Western or middle Eu- 
rope. ‘They detest schools, and with Weir cous 
seul no money would ever be appropriated tor 
purposes of internal improvement. lu almost 
every respect they are a dead-weizht in the pro- 
gress that the English wish to make. They ate 
numerous abd enjoy much political poser. The’ 
two races are in many things, and Luuse mosi es- 
senlial to national prosperity, in direct autagun- 
ism. That the English, 10 tuis situation, shuuld 
think of independence, with the certaiuty that in 
tbat event, tuey would svun have a popwation lar 
surpassing the French, is very natural. 

Beside the causes ſnenlioned, there are ma y 
others of minor and lucas) iuportauce all lending 
lo create uritation, and which may by and by 
contribute to serious sesulls. Al present we see 
no reason lo apprehend auy thing like rebel. ion 
ia Canada. It will de well, however, fur Duth 
Our government and people tu keep an eye on the 
progiess of events (here, and be prepared, in caso . 
(rouble do come, to prevent any jusproper iuter- 
vention. Ali we have todo is lu romat quiet 
spectators. Canada will, Oeyuvnd ali doubt, be- 
come independent ere Jong, aud, ii unwise coun- 
sels do not preyail, aud matters aro not uuduly 
precipitated, will become so Without violeuce or 
bloodshed. 


Aliscellancous. 
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Tut Future or tHe Sourn:—The Augusta 
Chronicle, speaking of the shipments of Southern 
munufuclures from Charleston to a Northern port, 
says: . 

„% Whatever amount of heavy cotton goods, and 
of common yarns, the civilized commercial 
world shall demand, South Carolina aud Georgia 
can supply to the extent of (heir weans, ou ine 
most lavorable terms. Their position on the 
Atlantic, and proximity to the consuming mil- 
lions; tbeir prodigious water power on the rivers 
which fall rapidly zu their descent to the ocean, 
and their abundance of raw cotton, dDreadotulfs 
und provisions, gives them great and peculiar 
advantages lor the mauulacture of this importaut 
staple. 

‘hese advautages cannot always remain unim- 
proved; and so soon as they shall be, wealth, 
population, higher intelligence, and far greater 
political power, will follow as legitimate trusts.” 


Laurel Falls Factory :—We learn from a friend 
who has recently visited this ne ) Factory, situa- 
ted near Lex mgion village, that it is now in suc. 
cessiul operation. Ii coutains 500 spindles ; eight 
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cards, turning off each, perday, sixty-five pounds; | certainly the best substitute for the railroad, and 


and sixteen looms, weaving esch sixty yards of 
osnaburgs per day; the cloth being of an excel- 
lent quality and weighing eight ounces to the 
yard. The machinery, which is said to be supe- 
rior, was manufactured by the Matawan Com- 
pany, at their works near Fishkill, New York, 
under the superintendence of W. B. Leonard, 
agent, and so far has proved itself unrivalled. — 
The operatives in this Factory, twenty - two in 
number, are all white; and the Company have 
had numerous applications for employment, which 
they have been compelled to refuse. The first 
work in the erection of the building was done on 
the 10th February; 1848; and on the first of 
January last, the Factory went into partial ope- 
ration, and the two months past has realized a 
nett profit of fi teen per cent. on the Capital in- 
vested, and the Company expect to realise thirty 
per cent. before the close of the year. 
panyneeds no other “ protection“ than the pa- 
tronage of their fellow-cilizens. If encouraged, 
they intend to go into the manufacture of cotton 
and wool linseys. We hope they will do so, and 
that every Southern factory will du the same, 
and thus banish that dependancy upon the North 
which bas so long crippled the energies of the 
South. Success. attend the Laurel Falls Fac- 
tory.—South Carolinian. 


Manufacturing by Slave Labor.—The (Philadel- 
phia) North American says :— South Carolina has 
already several Hourishing cotton manufactories 
in operstion. Among those recently completed 
is the Graniteville Miil, on tbe South Carolina 
Railroad, about eleven miles from Augusta, one 
of the largest interior Cotton markets in the Uni- 
ted States. This mill contains 9,250 spindles, 
and 300 looms, and is said to be one of the most 
perfect mills in the country. The factory build- 
ings of granite, the dwelling houses of wood, put 
up in good taste—ihe streets and grounds laid out 
and ornameuted, and nothing spared which will 
add to the beauty of -the scene, aud inspire pride 
iu the operatives. There is said to be scarcely 
a town w New England which will compare with 
it for peatness and beauty; aod the old polni- 
cians who visit it, admit thal it is indeed one of 
the brightest spots in South Carolina, and that, if 
it proves to be successiul, it will revolutionize 
public sentient. Failure is considered out ol 
the question; they have Rhode Island men to 
manage the concern, and the most efficient that 
can be procured. Labor is obtained at about 
balf the cust of labor in New England, and the 
operatives are said to be | tile jute ior to those in 
Khode Island. 
dustry aud guod management, must secure pro- 
fitabie results. Tue expenss of the whole esta- 
blisbment i19 $33 per spindle, including 900 acres 
ol land, dames, canal, water power tur 20, 000 
Spindles, hotel, academy, two churches aud YU 
dwellings. 


The Manufacture of Iron in Alabam1.—A fur- 
nace in Shbesdy County wakes trou teu lo twelve 
thousand pounds of pig iron per day. They will 
soon be reauy o do ail soris uf Casting, aud are 
about to erect a puddle fire fur the making of 
bar iron. I he ore is said tu yield Irom 50 tu (0 
per cent. and ta ine Ahsulible. 


. Alabama Coal. — The British mail steamers that 
stop at Mobile hu ve used the Alabama cual, aud 
Goud it equal in every respect tu the Welsh coal. 

Ine Alavamians (atk of orig associations lor 
shining and trensporting it down the river, tur the 
Supply of naunvnal mail and merchant steamers 
pl ing op the Guil. l 


Prank Roaps:—Within the pest year several 
experiments io lest the uulily ol the plank roud 
bave been made iu various paris of tue country, 
and the result has been so thoruughly satisiactu- 
ry that this species of road is gruwing Into uni- 
versal favor. A general piauk ruad law has been 
passed by the Legislature of Penosyivania, and 
several bills are now velure thal budy lo incur- 
hora ie plank road companies in various sections 
ol the State. lu New York and Onlu several 
plank roads have been Constructed und others are 
in progress. lu ludiana, IIunois and lowa there 
is aisu a general movement m lavur ol these 
roads. 

We have before expressed our favorable ↄpi- 
` Diou of tke plank road, uud of its peculiar adap- 

talion lo the Suuthern States, where the Dest oi 
timber lor their consliuciion àabounds, and where 
the tace ol the country would require so lutie 
expensive grading. For purposes of travel, and 
even of heavy transportation, the plank road is 


The Com- 


The favorable location, wilh in- | 


when it is considered that they can be construct- 
ed on an average of less than one-tenth the cost 
ofthe latter, there is no other argument needed 
to recommend them to the favaruble consiJera- 
tion of the public. Wherever the domestic trade 
and travel have cuthorised the construction of 
plank roads, they have been found tobe both 
popular and profitable. The directors of the 
Monroeville road in Seneca County, Ol. io, state 
the income of that road during the month of De- 
cember last, to be net $317 26, over costs of col- 
lections and repairs. The road is but ten miles 
in length, and cost to construct it only 816,650; 
thus yielding a return of 23 per cent. per annum. 
Another road, the Milan and Richland, ten miles 
in length, und costing $15,000, promises to yield 
28 per cent. per arnum. ‘Ihe average cost per 
mile of -plank road in Onio, is about 81,800, 
(bough in disiricts where no expensive grading 
or bridging is required, $1,400 are outside igures. 
Through the pine lands of the South, the best 
plank roads could be constructed al a much less 
expense per mile. 

An ar.icle in the transactions of the New York 
Agricultural Society contains the following data 
in reference to the ccst and construction of plauk 
roads: , 

“ The roads are constructed with either a sn- 
gle or a double track. Sne single track is eight 
feet wide with plank, and as much more without 
it, upon which wagons may turn out. The whole 
[sixteen feet] is graded at the rate of about six 
hundred feet io the mile, or one foot in twelve. 
The road being first covered with clay spread 
evenly over it, sills are laid down at the sides, 
and the ends of the plasks are made to rest upon 
these, and at the same time also upon the clay of 
the intervening road. ‘I'he ends of the planks 
are nol pinted or fastened in any way whatever, 
care only being taken that they shall not lie in a 
straight line upon the sills, bul irregulary, so as 
to give a beiter hold to wagons, coming frum the 
clay on the plank roads. here is also a godd 
duch at each side of the road so as to drain it well 
The sills are four inches square, which, being 
two for a mile, would make 14, 080 feel board 
measure. The planks are three inches thick, 
which would make 126, 720 feet board messure 
fora mile. Three such osk plank is decideuly 
the best material, but hemlock und white pine 
are used when oak cannot be had. Oak is, huw- 
ever worth fifty per sent more than pine, tor this 
purpose. — Baltimore American. 

CuarcoaL Roaps.—As the public are setting 
Upon ine deterhinauon to improve in some way 
the Western roads, attention is claimed in Wis- 
consin, for those formed ol charcoal, which are 
asserted io be more durable, aud costing two- 
thirds less than the plank roads. One of these is 
now being built from Point Uloa, in Washington 
county, 16 some poimtin Dudge county. The 
contracts are let at $1 56 and 81 623 per rod, or 
$499 20 and $520 per wile.” ‘Ine aver.ge custo! 
a plank road is $1,500. The trees are piaced on 
the rond and covered up, ve H is done in making 
charcoal, and then freu. The cual is then raked 
down tuto shape, aud with the earth upon at the 
road is cumplete. 

— — 
SOZENTIFIC. 


QuicxsitveR Mines —The quicksilver mines 
of Ii, in Caruiola, 300 N. N. E. of Trieste, 
are the most productive uf the kind in the world. 
They were accidentally discovered in 1497, by a 
peasant, while receiving the water ol a spring 
soto a tub in order to ascertain if it was light. 
He found the tub su heavy that he could not 
move it, which he ascribed to witchcraft, but 
perceiving a shining luid at the bottom, te cai- 
ried some of it lu a golusmih, who perceived it 
wus quicksilver. 

T. sudlerraneous passages of the great mine 
are so exlensive, that mm would require several 
hours to go through them. The greatest depth 
is Computed al 840 fect, the length 3,000, sud 
the breadth 2, 400 teet. Tue subierraucous ex- 
cavalions Consist of nine horizontal galleries, are 
entered by six descending sualts, besides u de- 
scent, partly by a staircase, and partly by a lau- 
der from the interior of a large building iu the 
town of ldria. 

No mines surpass these in cleanliness, or in 
the order aud security with which they ase 
wrought. All the galleries are arched, except 
those which are hewn through the solid rock. 
Precautions are used to ventitalé them, yet the 


temperature is very bigh, exceeding 800 in some 
of the galleries. ; 

The annual quantity of mercury obtained from 
these mines is between 300,000 and 400,000 Ibs. 

-The number of miners rs about 700, besides 300 
wood cutters. Owing to the high temperature 
and noxious gasses, the employment of the mi- 
ners is extremely unhealthful. To these deadly 
caverns criminals are occasionally banished by 
the Austrian government. Tuose who are oc- 
cupied where native mercury is found, inhale 
small particles of it, and very soon lose their 
teeth, and the workmen employed in sweeping- 
chambers of condensation also inspire a conside- 
rable quantity of the metal while detachipg it 
from the sides of the condensers, and undergo a 
copious salivatidn. The miners who have been 
occupied several years in the furnaces, become 
subject to shiverings, convulsiuns, Jecrepitude 
and premature old age. 

We saw there, says Dr. Pope, a man who had 
not been in the mines above half a year, so full 
of mercury, that, pulling a plece of brass in bis 
mouth it immediately became white like silver 
| mean, it had the same effect as if he had rub- 
bed mercury upon it. He was so paraly uc that 
he could not with both his hands convey a glass 
balf luil of wine to his mouth without spilling it! 


Mezzorinto Excravinas.—This is a kind of 

engraving very different from common engraving 
upon steel. The common or line engraviog, as 
it is called, 43 dune by the graver, the lines made 
by that instrument producing the figures by shade. 
Mezzotinto, on the other hand, produces the 
shades as it Were by minute dots and the light by 
scraping away dotted parts of the steel plate. 
The first operation is to trace out with chalk the 
space for the pieture on a smooth steel plate. 
The grounding tool is then employed to go over 
the whole face of the plate for the picture. This 
Hol is formed with a curved face serrated like the 
finest rasp. It is held steadily in the hand and 
pressed with a moderate force, rocking it from 
end to end till it has completely hacked all the 
face of the plate. The other lines are then drawn 
across the plate at right angles to these, and the 
rocking operation tepea'ed. These diagonal 
operations have to be repeated a number of 
UWES, until the part of the plate for the picture 
produces a very dark ground. The design is thea 
traced on the plale, some artists employing one 
way and some another, and the picture ts finished 
by scraping away parts of the serrated suriace 
ior the fight shade dy a tool formed something 
like a burnisber. ‘I'he masses of the strongest 
light are first begun and scraped pretty smovth, 
aud some parts, where there is no shade are 
burnished. The next lower gradations of shade 
are theo scraped down, alter which the reflected 
lights are entered upon. Various proofs of the 
work are taken during the progression of the en- 
graving. i 

it is difficult to tell who was the first discover- 
er of mezzotint engraving. It was practised on 
copper tora long time before 1t was tried on 
steel. Mr. Turner, an eminent London engraver, 
states in the Transactions of the Society lor the 
encouragement of the Arts, that James Watt was 
the fist who suggested unto him the use of steel 
plates for the mezzotint. This was in 1812. No 
work of the kind, however, was produced, until 
1821, and this was upon a steel plate, softened by 
the process discovered by Mr. Perkins, the fa- 
mous and ingenious engineer, then residing in 
London. In 1821 Mr. Turner engraved a por- 
trail on one of Mr. Perkio’s plates, which met 
the spprubation of Sir s'nomas Lawrence, und 
im 1822 some splendid engravings were produced, 
and prices given by the suciely mentioned. Since 
that tiae—in the short time uf 28 years, the art 
has spread over the whole civilized worid em- 
bellisbing all our earlier periodicals, and adurn- 
tog our choicest and richest annuals. 


A Sewine Macuine.—The Manchester Exa- 
miner (au Boglish journal) gives an account of 
an apparatus which has been constructed ior the 
purpuse of sewing. It has been some time in 
use in the south of France, and is the invention 
of. M. B. I himonnier, a native of a small town 
near Lyons. A number of the machines have 
recently been constructed in Manchester. Tne 
machine takes up no wore room than a small 
work table, nor is there anything unsightly in its 
appearance. ‘he linen, ur work to be operated 
upon, is passed across au aperture ofa sinall ta- 
ble, under which is an apparatus for fixing ine 

dbobbm of thread, and above Which is à peculiar- 
ly constructed neeole- holder, supplied with a 


needle of the description commonly used in cro- 
chet work. Upon the pressure of a small foot- 
board, under the table, the needle, only the point 
of which is seen projecting from the case, pas- 
ses through the cloth, down the aperture in the 
table, and hooks up the thread, thus commen- 
cing the stitch. By successive pressure on the 
fuot-board,.the needle is thus lowered and raised, 
and each succeeding stitch is brought up within 
the former one, thus forming what is known by 
ladies as “ back stitch.” The work produced is 
of the most elegant description, and the machine 
is applicable for all kinds of work, fine or coarse. 
We heard s couple of ladies say last evening 
that they should order one of these contrivances 


from England immediately. [Boston Transcript. 
— — l 
o JUDICIAL. 


Supreme Court or tHe Unitep Srarzs This 
Court adjourned on the 13th inst., having deci- 
ded upon fifty cases, and leaving .a large docket 
unacled upon. 

The following rule was adopted: 


Rule of Court.— Ordered, That no counsel will 
be permitted to speak in the argument of any 
case in this Court more than two hours, without 
the special leave of the Court, granted before the 
argument begins. 

Counsel will not be heard unless a printed ab- 
stract oſ the case be first filed, together with the 
points intended to be made, ard the authorities 
intended to be cited in support of them arranged 
under the respective points; and no other book 
or case can be referred to in the argument. 

If one of the parties omits to file such a state- 
ment, he cannot be heard, and the case will be 
heard ex parte upon the argument of (he party 
by whom the statement is filed. 

This rule to take effect on the first day of De- 
‘cember term, 1849. 


Decree iw THE Schur l Baws (PHitapet- 
pHa) Case.— Tho decree in this case, affirming 
the decision of the Court of Common Pleas, for 
the reasons given by Judge King, was entered 
on the 7th ult. io the docket of the Supreme 
Court of the State of Pennsylvania. The opin- 
jon of the Court, the preparation of which was 
entrusted to tbe Chief Justice, has been delayed 
by the sickness of that gentieman. The folluw- 
ing is the decree: — 

„That the Schuylkill Bank pay to the Kentuc- 
ky Bank one million one hundred and eighty-four 
thousand seven hundred and thirty-eight dollars 
as indemnity by reason of the fraudulent issue by 
the Schuylkill Bank of thirteen thousand one 
hundred and eighly-tive shares of the stock of the 
Kentucky Bank.” 

This suit was brought for the recovery of th 
value of stock, fraudulently issued by the Cashier 
of the Schuylkii Bank, some years since, while 
the Bank was (he transier agent of the Bank of 
Kentucky. . 

The Philadelphia Ledger says (he opinion pre- 


vails among legal genilemeu that an appeal to tue 


U. S. Supreme Court cannot be taken. 


IMPORTANT TO THE Parese.—-The Supreme 
Court of the State ot New York has decided that 
newspapers heve the right to publish police and 
judicial reports of cases, and that any true and 
fair report is not a libel. Fair criticisms ant ex- 
positions are also declared to be privileged. 


Newspaper Case.— The following case decided 
in the Supreme Court at Bristol, is reported in the 
Bristol Phenix :— 


Jesper Harding vs. Henry D' Wolf, action of 
assu psit for the recovery of nine years subscrip- 
tion io the Peunsylvania loquirer, a newspaper 
published at Philadelphia. 

dt was proved on the part of the plaintiff thai 
the name of the deſendant was on his subscrip- 
tion books from 1835 to 1844; that the paper was 
regularly enclosed m a wrapper directed to the 
delendant and deposited in tue Post Office in that 
city. Bills fur the paper bad siso been ſorwat- 
ded. 

The defendant denied ever having ordered the 
paper. N 

‘The court ruled that the regular mailing of a 
newspaper for a length of tinte was at least pri- 
ma lacie evidence ol its reception, and that re- 
ceiving a paper for a certaiu ume and not order- 
ing the same discontinued, was sutlicient to hold 
a person liable for the subscription price, not- 
Withstanding he may never have ordered the 
paper sent. Verdict ior plaintiff. 
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Garain Trape ix LIVE RTOOI.— The following 
were the quantities of grain, flour, and pulse 
which were in bond in Liverpool on the 23rd Jan- 
vary, and which, with whatever further arrived 
between that date and the let February would be 
released on the latler day: . S 


Wheat 1.544.648 bushels, worth £433,588 
Flour 469,733 barrels, worth 610,652 
Indian Corn 20, 157 quarters 

Indian Meal 2.928 barrels š 

Oats 333 quarters { estimated 

Barley 1.839 do at , 
Beans 14.014 do — — 
Peas 5,197 do £1,094 240 


To this amount must be added about £200,000 
for the value of the corn and flour now in Ware- 
house in Liverpool, upon which duty has been 
paid, and we have 41, 294, 240 as the value of the 
foreign grain and flour in Liverpool on the Ist 
ult., exclusive of the arrivals during the eight 
preceding days. Great as this amount is, the 
Liverpool Albion says that it is only little more 
than one half tbe value of the American cotton 
now in Liverpool. The wheat delivered by the 
farmers for the week which ended 26th January, 
and the corresponding weeks in the two previcus 
years, were in the proportions of -137 in-1847, 
106 in 1848, and 97 in 1849. The prices for the 
last six weeks in the three years were-on an ave- 
rage.of 663 per quarter in 1847, 533. 3d. in 1848, 
and 46s. 5d, in 1849. 


COMPARATIVE EXPORT OF TEA FROM 
CHINA TO. THE UNITED STATES. 


` 


888 8 | 
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Congou and Souchong Ibs. 1,162,095 1,682,591 
aper š 23 984 
Powchong 171.756. 189.267 
Oolong 554,814 392.521 
Flowery Pekoe l 3 554 
Orange Pekoe 39,142 36,910 
1,927,807 2,328,827 
Twankay Ibs. 146,139 1,760,026 
Hyson Skin -153,322 
Hyson 38,217 383,183 
Young Hyson 1.550.269 3, 838.028 
Imperial 102959 350,719 
Gunpowder 68,096 412.993 
2,059,002 6, 745,849 
Recapilulalion. 
Total black in 1848, as . 
above, lbs. 1,927,807 
Total black in 1847, as 
above, iba 2,328,827 
Decrease | 401,020 
Total green io 1848, as 
above, Ibs. 2,059,002 
Total gieen in 1847, as 
above, Ibs. 6,745,849 
Decrease 4,686,847 
Total decrease 5,087,867 


IxLAND Tonnace.--The following is the amount 
of tonnage of the four principal inland ports for 
the years 1847 aud 1848 respectively : * 


1847. 1848. 
St. Louis 31,635 36 312 
Pittsburg 25 390 30,970 
Cincinnati 17 801 21 350 
Louisville 10,388 8.822 


Revenve or THE GOVERNMENT. — According to 
the report of the Secretary of the 1 reasu ry, the 
receipts for the quarter ending 31st December, 


1848, were 

From customs $5,181,870 56 
lands 494,958 22 
loan, 1847 2,734,650 UU 
loan, 1848 4,865 500 00 
miscellaneous 934,369 30 


$14,211,348 08 


According to the Washington correspondent 
of the N. Y. Express, the revenue from Customs 


during the month of January was $2 326 000, 
and for February, up to the 26th of the month, 
$2,700,000. 


Baitisn Raitwayrs.—The trade returns of rail- 
ways in the United Kingdom amounted, in the 
year 1842, to £4,400,000, miles open 1,530; in 
1843 to £4,850.000, miles open 1.590; in 1844 10 
£5 611,000, miles open 1,780; in 1845 to £6,670,- 
000, miles open 2,050; in 1846 to £7,690,000, 
miles open 2,650; in 1847 to £8 975,000, miles 
open 3.450; and in 1848 the traffic amounted to 
£10,092,000, miles open 4,420. The total sum 
expended on the railways to which these returns 


1,000 | refer amounted, in July 1848, to £131,000,000. 


The average receipts per mile per annum were, 
in 1842, £3,120; in 1843, £3.080; in 1844, £3,- 
330; ın 1845, £3,470 ; in 1846, £3,300, in 1847, 
£2,870; and in 1848, £2,550--snowing a de- 
crease, which partly arises {rom the depression 
in trade, and from the great extent of new rail- 
ways opened during the past two years. 

The American Railroad Journal, says: At the 
close of the year 1847, the railways built and in 
progress in the United Kingdom of Great Britain 
and Ireland may be stated as-follows : 


tH š 
£ 8 5 
3.— 8 T 
8 8 a 
z 8 
yo €. 
England & Wales 57,068 8,796 $1,232,358,978 
Scotland i 31,000 1,872 193.281.851 
Irelaud 32 433 1,513 137,346,492 
120,801 12,481 .$1,567,887,013 


The whole amount expended to the end o 
September 1848, on all the railways of the Uni 
ted Kingdom, was £195,317,1U6—equal to 887, 
522,108. i 

In France at the close of the year 1846, the 
number of miles of railway regarded as in pro- 


| gress, including those already built, is stated at 


3 841 English miles, requiring a eapital of $416,- 
000,000 for their completion. 

in Russia, 1,600 English miles of railway were 
in progress atthe end of the year 1847, all of 
which are undertaken by the government, and 
are being urged rapidly toward completion. 


. BANKS. 


Bans in On10o.—There are now in operation 
in Ohio eleven independent banks, thirty-eight 
branches of the State Bank, and five old banks; 
making fifty-four institutions doing banking busie 
ness in the State. The Auditor of the State 
gives the follawing statement of the condition 
of the banks, on the first Monday in February, 
1849: i 


Resources. 
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Discount $2,006,800 89.091.736 $3,814,128 
Gold and silver 317,185 2.387, 268 450,888 
Notes of banks 246, 865 687,067 391.063 
Due from banks 136,709 350.078 168,398 
Eastern deposits 262,454 575,172 624, 400 
Cash iteins 17,552 10,550 
Bonds with State ` 
Treasurer 1,133,757 739,028 
Real estate 40,567 108.750 183,495 
Other resources 35,592 106,929 291,754 
Tota! 4,196,624 $13,056,902 36,924, 488 
Liabilities. >~ 


Capital stock $655,806 $3,917,189 $2,119,226 


Circulation 1.038.247 6,957,262 1, 465,528 
Salety fund stock 1,046,527 87, 730 
Due to banks aud 
bankers 161,563 223,972 1,010,926 
Due to depositors 1,665,243 2,405,803 1,096,641 
Surplus tund 77,057 126,821 219,171 
Bills payable 50.937 87.476 72.727 
Discounts 63,219 196.29 24.151 
Dividends 313 3,684 21.607 
Other liabilities 51,310 20,656 2,150 
Total $4,196,624 $14,056,902 $5,924,138 
Loan 514.912.655 Circulation $9,494,087 
Specie 3,155,362. Deposits 4,567,783 


Louisan State, BAN The bes Directors 
and President of this institution, publish ia the 


X URG NA ma >ar 
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New Orleans papers an exposition of its affairs, 
which they contend have been grossly mismana- 
ged by their predecessors. The tabular state 
ment shows the following result: Liabilities, $3- 
834,103 62; Assets, 53.580, 773 88; Amount of 
Deficit, $291,437 54, being 16 per cent. on the 
-Capital, ‘This deficit ıs owing to the heavy losses 
of the Bank, which amount to $304,634 74, while 
the gains are only $13,197 20, leaving the deticit 
-asabove stated. ‘Ihe other side of the matter 
bas not as yet been published. 


Banx Cuarters IN New Yorx.—Tho number 
of chartered banks in the State ol New York is 
seventy-eight, comprising an aggregate capatal of 
„„ with an actual circulation uf $20,- 

77,042. The charters of nineteen of tnese 


banks, witb an aggregate capital of 59, 760. 000, 


expire within the next four years and withiu two 
years thereafter, the charters of sixteen more, 
with an aggregate capital of $5,700,000 wall also 
expire. ‘The Manhatiaa and Mechanics’ Bank 
of the city of New. York have unlimited charters. 


The States, 


VERMONT.— Synopsis of Articles of Amendment 
proposed by the Council of Censors, to be submitted 
40 a Convention lo be holden at Montpelier, on the 
First Wednesday of Junuary, 1850: 


Article 1 Provides for one representative (o 
be chosen from each organized town having less 
than 2,500 inhabttants—each town having 2,500 
inhabitants lwo representatives, and for every 1,- 
500 inhabitants above 2 500 inhabitants in each 
down one additional representative. 

Article 2. No balloung fortown representative 
shall be commenced alter 12 o’clock on the night 
of the first Tucsday of September. 

. Articles 3, 4, 5 and 6. Ine Assistant Judges of 
the County Court, Sheriffs and State’s Auorneys 
shall be elected by the freemen of their respec. 
tive Counties,—and Judges of Probate shall be 
„elected by the freemen of their respective Pu- 
tricts. l 

Article 7. Justices of the Peace shall be elected 
by the freemen vi their respective towns. ‘Sowus 
having less than 1,0UU inhabitants may have any 
number of Justices of the Peace not exceeding 

Jive ; having 1, 000 and less than 2.000, may elect 
seven ; having 2,UUU and lees than 3.000, :nay elect 
ten; baving 3,000 and less than 5,000 may elect 
twelve; aud having 5 UUU or more, may elect fij- 
deem Justices of the Pence. : 
Article 8. Registers of Probate shall be elected 
-by the ireemen uf their respective Probate Dis- 
tricts. 

Article 9. All officers, named in the preceding 
‘articles, shall be elected annually by ballot and 
hold their offices for oue year commeucing on 
Uhe first day of December. 

Article 10. Regulates the manner of the elec- 
tion of the several uticers mentioned in the pre- 
ceding articles. 

Article 11. Regulates the term of cffice of the 
Governor, Lieutenant Governor and. Itreasurer, 
being the term vi one year from the time of their 
eiecuion and qualification or 10 continue until 
their successors be chosen and qualified or to the 
adjournment of the Legislu ture at which their 

-Successors are required to be chosen aud not 
after such adjournment. 

Article 12. Reguiates the mode of giving 
1 0 by the Treasurer, Sheritla and High Bai 

ills. 

Article 13. Provides that all propositions for 
the alteration or amendment of the Constitution 
of this State made by avy future Council ol 
Censors snall be submitted directiy to the free 
men of the State. 

Article 14. Provides for the apportionment of 
Senators o: each County for the purpose of giv- 
ing construction to the present article of the 
Constitution regulating said apportionment. 

Arlicle 15. Au iudependent article regulating 
“the wumber of Justices of the Peace lor each 
‘town as before me uuoned in article eleven. 


[Free Press. 


New Jersey.—The Legislative Assembly of 
this State ended ils labors lor the last session on 
the Aud ult., having been in session 53 days, du- 
ring which period 143 acts and resolutions were 
passed, and many oiher subjects of importance 
discussed, which were not definitely disposed of. 
-Among this latter was a bill for the suppression 
of Sunday trarel on the several pubtic lines of 


conveyances, which had passed both Houses, but 
was lost by a disagreement between them, in ref- 
erence to an amendment restricling the penalty 
to the transportation of freight: only, permitting 
passengers to be carried as heretofore. 


A further supplement to an act concerning inns 


and taverns, providing for the suppression from 
sale on the first day of the week, commonly 
called Sunday,” of any spirituous, vinous, ler- 
mented, or other intoxicating liquors,” by making 


it a misdemeanor, end punishable by fine not ex- 


ceeding twenty dollars for each olfence, was 


passed. This supplement was rendered necessary 
in consequence of the construction placed by 
some of the courts upon the original act, thereby 
defeating the intentions of the Legislature. 

Financial.—On page 191 will be found the es- 
Umates of revenues and expenditures for the cur- 
rent year, by which it will be seen that the ad- 
ditional appropriations for 1849 for the Lunatic 
Asylum, supportof public schools and some other 
purposes, not heretofore a charge upon the Trea- 
sury, have caused an excess in the expenses of 
the State over the receipts of 865,000, and up- 
wards. No State tax however was imposed, but 
a resolution to burrow 825, 000 to metel the defi- 
ciency was adopied. l 


Wisconsin.—Election of Uniled States Senators. 


by the People.—The following resolution bas pass 


eu the Senate ol this State by a vote of 12 to 3, 


viz — ; 
Joint Resolulion relative lo a proposed amendment to 


the Constitution of the Untied States, concerning 
the election of Senators in Congress. 
Whereas, It is more in accordance with our re- 


publican institutions to give to the people the 


power of electing all cfficers of governwent a» 
far as praoticable ; therelure i i 
- Resolved, That our Senators in Congress be in- 


structed and our Representatives requested to 
propose in Congress an amendment to the Consti- 


tution of the United States to the effect that the 
people instead of the Legislatures of the several 
States shall hereafter elect their Senators in Con- 
gress, by general ticket. 


Interest Law.—The law passed by the Leg- 
islature, and approved by the Guvernor, in tela 
lion to interest, is as follows :—_ 

Sec. 1. Any rate of interest agreed upon by 
parties in contract, shall be legal and valid. 

Sec 2. When no rate of interest is agreed 
upon or epecified in a note or other contract, 
Seven per cent. per annum shall be the legal rate. 

Sec. 3. All acts and parts of acts contravening 
the provisions of this act are hereby repealed. 

The Legislature are industriously engaged in a 
revision ot the laws of the State, with the v‘ew of 
adapting them io the provisions of the new Con- 
stitution, and to he changes in publio opinion 
which nave been wrought since ine adoptivn ol 
tbem by the Territorial Government. 


Louisiana.—Its POPULATION AND WEALTH.— 
Fron the New Orleans Crescent. 

The population of the Stute by the census ta- 
ken in 1847, amounted to 427,755 persons, of 
which there were white males 105, 391, females 
91,039; {ree;colored males 8,930, femates 10,912; 
male slaves 109 400, females 102 683. 

This, we suppose, lu be newly correct, though 
the parish of Bossier made no returns, and the 
parish of Orleans is nut represented into over 
20,000 of the population in 1847, which it was 
shown te have by the census of tue United States 
for 1840. 

Of the productions of the Stale—there are in 
Louisiana 6,663,336 acres of land, of which L,- 
150,512 are under cultivation. Of the nature of 
the soil, of tne part now waste and fit for cultiva- 
tion, of ine part unGitted at present lor cultivation, 
but capable of being redeemed and made produc: 
live, we shall speak more at large in another ar- 
ticle. Ii is our design iu this number oniy to 
speak of results. Tue principal agricultural 
products of the State are colon, sugar, and mo- 
lasses, corn and rice. 

‘Tne cotton crop of 1847, which was grown in 
every parish of the State, except Lafourche In- 
terior, Terrebonne, St. James, St. John, St. 
Charles, Jeflersou, Orleans, St. Bernard, and 
Plaquemines, amounted to 222,665. This year 
it may be larger; but the culture of cotton will 
not, we think, be much extended fora number ot 
years to come, fur although inthe northern and 
western part of the State new lands will be 
brought into cultivation, and increased quantities 
be produced by plantations already opened, yet 
the low price which the article bears and is like- 


ly to bear until the unknown period when peace 
shall be restored to Europe, and the conimerce 
and manufactures resume their accustomed ace 
tivity, will prevent any from entering into the 
business who are so situated as to employ their 
capital and industry with profit elsewhere ; and 
numbers of those who have heretofore raised 
cotton are turning their attentron to the culliva- 
tion of sugar, which, with but litile additional 
capital and no additional labor, affords à better 
compensation for the time and money expended. 

The sugar crop of 1846 amounted to 140,000, 
and that ol 1847 to 240,000 hogsheads, and 400,- 
000 barrels of molasses. ‘This year it will proba- 
bly be much larger. The culture of sugar has 
but begun in this State. A few years ago, the 
plantations were confined to the banks of the 
Mississipp) and the rich alluvion of the bayous 
in the southern part of the State; in three years 
the production has been doubled ; it is found that 
the highlands of the Florida parishes, and the al- 
luvions of Red River as far up as the parish of 
Natchitoches, are even beiter adapted to sugar 
than the heavy soil of the bottoms, and accorde 
ingly the cane bas supplanted the cotton in what 
was considered the best cotton region of the State, 
and has even Hourished where cotton had refused 
to yield any longer a remunerating profit. ‘The 
making of sugar will be the main business of our 
planters in a iew years, and the’ culture will be 
extended te the udjoining States or at least to 
that portion of them which lies South of the paral- 
lel of 32% 3V’ north latitude. We cannot close, 
without adding that among the productions of the 
Siate, were 8,433,077 bu-hels o: corn and 2,013,- 
6023 pounds of rice. z l 
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Froops ın Western Warkrs.—WMississippi 
River.— Ihe New Orleans papers of the 9th of 
March state that the Mississippi river bas broken 
over its banks,.having carried away the levees or 
dykes at West Baton Rouge and Donaldsville. 
A complete breach has been made over many 
valuable suger and cotton plantations, causing an 
immeuse amount of damage to property. lu the 
memory of the oldest inhabitant the river had 
not been so high belore, at so early u time in ine 
year. ‘Ihe City of New Orleans was thre.tened 
with inundation. Subsequent accounts swell the 
amount of damage very considerably. In tevert- 
ing to these losses, the Picayune says! 

How many plantations upon the coast have 
been desoluted, ibe owners of which would be 
Lappy to escape will the loss of swo years’ crops ! 
Wust sickuess will be engendered among the la- 
borers upon the plantauons inundated ; what va- 
lve in stuck bas been lost; what labor bas been 
diverted from ihe urgent demands ol agriculture 
by the necessity of raising, repairing and build- 
ing levees ; and what auxtely and vigilance have 
bien extorted from thousands by apprehensions 
Which have lasted ior weess! ‘ne amount lost 
by tlie high waters this season, could it be ascer- 
tained, would be trignttul.”* 

Illinois Rirer.— Ine St Louis Union, of the 13th 
inst., says :—** We learn that the Ililinois river is 
over us banks all the way trom Peoria down, and 
rising rapidly. Between Peoria and Beardstown, 
the water is within lwo fect ol ine heht attaiu- 
ed during the great flood of 1844. la the town 
of Naples, the water is some two er three feet 
deep. Florence, Griggsville, Frederick, Laneas~ 
ter uud Copperas Creek Landing, are ail come 
pletely inunuated. At Copperas C.eck some eight 
thousand Darcels of pork und lard ure under wa- 
ur. Tue river rose a httle yesterday at this 
point. ‘I'he water at Peoria was higher than du- 
ring the great ireshet of 1844. 

Lhe Flood at Chicago. Some thirty cans! boats 
were desiroyed, vaiued at $1,0UU to §2,UUU, the 
Major part worin the latter price. 

1 he jose sustained by the city in bridges alone 
is $40, 000; aud the eule ainount of the loss sus- 
taimed by the Huvud at Cuicago cannot de less 
than $115,000. - 

Tue flood on the prairie must have been enor- 
mous. Mr. Goodwin, the Canal Superintendent, 
stated that a steamer drawing only six feet wa- 
ter could have proceeded directly from Cnicago 
10 St. Louis. 

Mr. Ogden, the President of the Chicago and 
Galena Railroad Cumpany proceeded by the 
cars tu the Des Plaines, then took a yaw) boat 
and made a circuit of 15 miles buck tu Chicago 
over the prairie. 
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The Ohio —The principal overflows of the Ohio 
during the last 34 years, have been as follows :— 
In 1815, when the water rose 58 feet above low 
water mark at Cincinnati ; 1832, water rising 61 
feet 87-100ths ; 1844, do. do, 50 feet; 1837. do. 
do., 61 feet 21-100ihs ; 1848, do. də., 46 feet ; 
1849, do. do., 48 feet. The last two have occur- 
red during the present winter. In the great flood 
of 1847, the river was five days above sixly feet; 
and aller it had receded below that measurement, 
it was for seven days above fifty feet. In the 
floods of 1832 and 1847, steamboats passed down 
Front and Second sireets, Cincinnati, the latter 
750 feet from the ordinary bank of the Ohio. 


Srocx or Frour.—The stock of flour west, 
now in readiness to be forwarded on the opening 
of lake and canal navigation, is probably less than 
it was last season at this time. 

At Rochester, the * American” says, that there 
is hi the diferent warehouses, 18.142 barrels, and 
5 075 barrels in the mills, making a total of 23,- 
217 barrels. 

The Buffalo Commercial says, the stock of flour 

there is nut large—there not being probably over 
30,000 barrels in store. There is but little wheat 
there—not to exceed 10.000 bushels. 
We learn Trom the Detroit Free Press that the 
quantity of flour in store in that city ia about 71,- 
335 barrels. The quantity in store for several 
years past is gs follows : i 


1647, March 18—four bbls. 173,500 
1848. 18 ss 55,000 
1849, “ 12 = 71,335 


In 1847 there were 18,000 bushels of wheat. 
The Chicago Journal gives the following as the 
amount.of wheat in store at that point on the 181 


— 


“of March, for the past five years; 
1845 260.000 
1846 682.133 
1847 613,000 
1848 330 000 
1849 618,500 


Tune amount of flour at that point is something 
over 18,000 barrels. 


Sanpusxy, Merch 2d.— There is now in store 
at tais place 7,000 barrels flour, 49.000 bushels 
wheat, 16,000 bushels Corn, and 1700 barrels 
Pork. l : 

Ar Detroit.—The following is the amount of 
Flour received at Detroit by the Central road, 
from the close of lake navigation: 


December bbls. 3.433 
January . 14,231 
February ar eee 15,753 

Total 33,417 


The above has all gone into store. The De- 
troit Advertiser estimates that 50,000 to 60.000 
barrels will be udded lo the amount now on hand 
by the let of May next. 


The M. O. Crescent says, there has been a very 
masked increase both in the recejpts and ex poi ts 
of Breadstufls at that port, as compared with the 
same period last year. This will appear very 
forcibly from the foliowing table of receipts end 
exports for six months from September lst, 
which we have made up from the statistics of the 
New. Orleans Price Cui rent: 


Receipts to Feb. 28, 1849. Same time, 48 


Flour bbis. 674.863 376,091 
Corn bbls. and sacks 1. 247, 260 797.263 
Wheat 14,675. 27,309 
Exports to Feb. 28, 1349. Same time, 48. 
Flour bbis. 570,110 255,481 
sacks 847,62 `- 379,258 


Corn 
Grain Trane.— Letters have been received at 
Oswego, New York, from England, stating that 
contracts to some extent have been made to de- 
liver at Liverpoul, on the earliest opening of the 
Baltic navigation, first qualities of Dantzic wheat, 
al forty suiilings slertug per imperial quarter, 
equal (f shipped from New York) to eitzuiy-ü ve 
cents per bushel at New York. The Oswego 
Times says that Dantzic wheat of the best quait- 
ty will compare with our best Oenessee wheal. 


Corron.—New Orleans, Murch 24.—Stock on 
hand Ist. September 1848. 37,401; arrived vince 
871,72U,—total 909,121; exported since Lst Sep- 
tember last, 653,145,—Jcaving stuck on hand and 
on shipboard 255,976 bales. 

Nubile. —March 23.—Stock on hand September 
lasi 23 584 bales; received since 443,242, total 
466,826; ex ported since September last 329,845, 
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—leaving stock on hand on shipboard 136,980 


bales. 

Savannah, March 27.—The stock on hand, and 
on shipboard not cleared, 38,753 bales Upland, 
and 3,181 bales Sea Island. 


Charleston, March 29.—The stock on hand 
and on shipboard not cleared 52 046 bales. The 
total receipts since lst September last are 2,095,- 
775 bales.—The transactions of the week were 
considerable, and at the close, notwithstanding 
the unfavorable advices, per the, Canada, the 
sales amounted to 2,100 bales on Wednesday last 
—1,200 of which were at 71 to 7] for fair to 
strictly fully fair, and the balance ranged from 
5? to 62, consisting of inferior to middling fair. 


Galveston, March 17.—The total receipts to 
date are 2,991 bales—exported since, 17,870,— 
leaving on band and on shipboard 4,121 bales. 

The imports and consumption of Cotton, in 
Europe, as furnished by Collman & Stollerfoht’s 
annual report of 12th January last, (reduced to 
bales of 300 pounds each,) are as follows: - 


l Imports. 
U. States. Brazil. WW. Ind. E. Ind. Egypt. Total. 
273100) 70000 20000 206000 90000 3117000 
1961000 53000 21000 124000 67000 2226000 
168600 69000 17000 287000 83000 2142000 
2435000 63000 170⁰⁰ 233000 29000 2827000 
f Consumption. 
U. States. Brazil, IV. Ind. E. Ind. Egypt. Total. 
2537000 79000 31000. 206000 85000 2935000 
2585000 70000 23000 230000 84000 2997000 
1725000 46000 16000 324000 89900 2200000 
2425000 59000 18000 209000 50000 2821000 
9292000 z 10956000 


-Collan in Boston.—The Boston Transcript says 
that the amount of colton received at that port 
for the week ending 2Uth March, 1849, was as 
follows: From New Orleans, 19,927 bales ; from 
Mobile, 16,827 ; from Apalachicola, 5,198-; from 
Savannah, 2,113; from Charleston 421; from 
Galveston 693 :—tota!l, 45,254 bales,—more than 
half of the whole importation of the season in 
1835, 6, and 7. i 


Tue Bequest ro Sol Dixns IN Geverat Jack: 
son’s WII I... The Nashville Daily American says, 
some inquiries having been made of late through 
the newspapers in diflerent parts of the country 
as to who were to receive the articles named in 
General Jacksons will, * to be presented to the 
most valiant in defence of his country,” and the 
same having fallen under the eyes of the execu- 
tur of ‘said will (A. Jackson, Jr.), he bas seut us 
lor publication the following: 

Her»iracs, Feb. 7, 1849. 
To the Editor of the Daily American: 

Dear Sin: My attention Was called a day or 
two ago lo a piece in your paper relating to the 
following extract from General Jackson's last 
will and testament; f 

„ue gold box presented to me by the corpo- 
ration of the euy- of New York, the large silver 
vase presented me by the ladies of Charleston, 
South Carolina, my native State, with the large 
picture representing the unfurling the American 
banner in the city of Mexico, presented to me 
by the citizens uf South Carolina, when it was 
refused to be accepted by the United States Se- 
nate, I leave in trust to my son, A. Jackson, Je., 
with. directions that should our happy country 
not be blessed with peace, an event not ala ys 
to be expected, he wall at the end of the war, or 
end of the conflict, present each of said articles 
of inestimable value to that patriot residing in 
the city or State from which they were present- 
ed who should be adjudged by bis country men, 
or the ladies, to have been the most valiant in 
defence of his country and our country’s rights.” 

The above is tuken from the original copy of 
the will, In reply, I wiil add that I have re- 
cently written to a Iriend at Washington city, 
requesting him to make publication in his valua- 
dle paper of the above clause in, the will—call - 
ing upon the various newspapers in the city and 
State of New York, and also in the city of 
Charleston and State of South Carolina to give 
public expression on the subject—and point out 
tbrough the ladies and their countrymen the dis- 
tinguished and deserving patriots io receive the 
said arucies of inestimabie value—and | do as- 
sure you, sir, nothing will affurd me more plea- 
sure than to fulfil the sacred trust repused iu me. 

Jam, respectlully, your friend, + 
A. JACKSON, Ja. 


Jamaica Trovusies.—A leiter from Kingston, 
in the Courrier de Etals Unis gives a full descrip- 
tion of the late troubles in that island. 

The Assembly passed a bill making reductions 
of 10, 20 and 30 per cent. in the salaries of the 
gévernment officers, who are paid al the follow- 
ing enormous rates: 330,000 per annum to a 
Governor; $15,000 to a Chief Justice ; $10,000 
each to two Assistant Justices; $6,000 each to 
six Judges of Assize; a Chancellor 12,500; Re- 
ceiving General $15,000; a Controller $9,000 ; 
an Inspector General of Police $5,000; beside a 
Legislative Council of twelve members, with 
salaries amounting to $30,000. The Council has 


vetoed this bill, giving for reason that the offices 


being held for life, their salaries cannot be 
changed. 

By way of reprisal the Assembly, in voting 
the revenue bill, the income from which is usual- 
ly applied to the puy ment of salaries, has added 
a resolution that for this year the income shati 
be employed only in maintaining the pubtie in- 
stitutions, such as hospitals, Ke. How the ofi- 
cials are to be paid remains a questions. - l 


NewrounpLann.—The British Banner makes 
the iollowing statement respecting the island of 
Newfoundiand: Its area embraces about 35,000 
square miles—bdeing larger than Ireland, and 
nearly as large as Engleud. The population of 
the island is about 100,000; chicfly English, 
Irish and Scotch, or the descendants of these, 
who are Protestants and Catholics in equal pro- 
portions. 


CholLxAA.— This alarming disease still lingers 
about New Orleans, end in Texas. At several 
points too en the Misstssippi, and its wibulerics, 
cases have occurred recently. Of 162 deaths at 
New Orleans, for the week ending lch ult., 45 
were of Cholera, 8 of Asiatic Cholera, and the 
same number of diarrhea. The official report 
of the Board of Health gave 296 deaths for the 
week ending 17th ult of which 204 were by 
Cholera. 

‘The Nashville Banner announces the reappear - 
ance of Cholera in that city, and states thal fuur 
dea hs had occurred irom it. Aud, the Louisville 
Democrat, of the 2Uth ult., saya: * We learn trum 
a physician belonging to St. Louis, that on Wed- 
nesday previous, there werei27 cases in that eny, 
and two deans.” On the George Washington 
Steamboat, previous tu her arrival at Me «pte, 
there were 15 deaths, and on the Creole three 
Tne Bride had on ber last trip lourieen 
deaths. 

Tue California expedition, under Col. Webb, 
has been completely broken up, in its passage 
through Texas, by the Cholera, cight of its num- 
bers having fallen victims to the disease. 


Tue Veteran Newsparen PosuisueR Dean. 
— David C. Clay pool, aged 92, lately died in Phi- 
ladelpbia. He was one of the proprietors of tLe 
first newspaper published in the United Stales— 
the Advertiser, in Philadelphia, subsequently Poul- 
son’s Adveriiser. N was sued from the bund ug 
ta which was formerly Fraokiio’s office, Mr. 
Claypool is said to have been a lineal descendant 
vi Ouver Cromwell. 
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Rares or Posriex.— The rates of postage, as 
modified by the Act of Congress of 3rd instant, 
and under the late Treaty concluded with Great 
Britain, ar@thus authentically stated at the Post 
Office in Washington: 

The inland postage ſor three hundred miles 
and under is ten cents an ounce; ſor a half ounce 
and less it is five eents. : 

The inland postage for greater distances than 
three hundred miles is twenty cents an ounce ; 
ten:cents for a half ounce and under. 

The whole postage by the British or American 
mail steamers, from or to Great Britain or Ire- 
land, is ſorty-eighi cents an ounce; twenty-four 
cents for a single half ounce or less. 

The United States inland postage, whatever 
may be the distance, on letters sent by the Bri- 
tish® steamers to foreign countries, other than 
Great Britain or Ireland, is ten cents an ounce ; 
five cents the single half ounce. 

The postege, by the American steamers, to 
foreign countries, other than Great Britain and 
Ireland, on letters fo be sent through the British 
mail, is forty-two cents an ounce; twenty-one 
cents the single half ounce. . 

To and by Bremen, from the port, and the re- 
verse, forty-eight cents an ounce; twenty-four 
cents the single half ounce. - The inland postage 
te be added. 

To and from Hayana twenty-five cents an 
ounce; twelve and a half cents single. 

To and from Chagres forty cents an ounce; 
twenty cents single. ; . 

To and from Panama sixty cents an ounce ; 
thirty cents single. | 

To and from other places on the Pacific, eigh- 
ty cents an ounce ; forty cents single. 

To and from the West Indies (except Havana) 
and islands in the Gulf of Mexico, twenty cents; 
ten cents single, with inland postage.: 

Any fractional excess over an ounee is always 
to be regarded as an ounce. 

The above postage may be prepaid or not, at 
the option of the sender, except to fureign coun- 
tries, other than Great “Britain or Ireland; and 
where the letters pass through the Bremen post 
office, in most cases, the whole postage may be 
prepaid, or they may go uupaid.—(See Table I, 
Exhibit D, Senate Document, Exceutive No. 25, 
30ih Congress, 2d session.) 

A postage of six cents is charged on letters and 
packets brought into the United States in any 
private ship or vessel, or carried from one port 

therein to another, if they are to be delivered at 
the post office where the same shall arrive, and 
two cents are added to the rates of postage if 
destined to be conveyed by post; and postmasters 
' are to reeeive one oent for every letter or pack- 
age received by tnem to be conveyed by avy 
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port ta another in tho United States. 

One cent is to be added to the rate of each 
way letter. Way letters are those brought to a 
post office by the post riders, and other carriers 
of the mail, whose duty it is to receive them, 
when presented more than one mile from a post 
office. A 

There is charged upon letters and other mat- 
ter delivered from steamboats, except newspa- 
pers, pamphlets, magazines, and periodicals, the 
same rates as if they had been transmitted by mail. 

Drop letters, or letters placed in any post office 
for delivery there, are charged two cents each. 


Advertised letters are charged with the costs 


of advertising, which ‘is not to exceed four cents 
for each letter, in addition to the regular postage. 
Not more than two cents to be paid to the let- 
ter carriers employed in cities for the delivery 
of letters, or for receiving them to be deposited 
in the post office. 
Newspapers are conveyed from one post office 
to anether in the same State for one cent, and 
any distance not more than one hundred miles, at 
the same rate, and at one and a half cent for any 
greater distance. One quarter’s postage is al- 
ways to be paid in advance by those who receive 
newspapers by post. The sea-postage on news- 
papers is three cents each, with the above rates 
added wheu transported inland. Newspapers 
may be mailed or delivered at any post office in 
the United States to or from Great Britain or 
Ireland, on the payment ef two cents. Letter- 
carriers employed in cities, are not to receive 
more than a half-cent for the delivery of newspa- 
pers. The postage on newspapers not sent from 
the office of publication is requited to be prepaid ; 
and the whole postage on newspapers in all cases, 
when they are directed to foreign countries. 
Handbills, circulars, and advertisements, not 
exceeding one sheet, are subject to three cents 
postage each, whatever the distance, (inland,) to 
be prepaid. The sea-postage on price currents 
is three cents with inland postage added when so 
transported. The law makes no distinction of 


handbills, circulars, advertisements, or price cur- | | 


rents, when regulating the sums to be paid to the 
letter-carriers of cities. 

Newspapers are defined in the 16th section of 
the act approved March 3rd, 1845. When they 
exceed two shects or a superficies of one thou- 
sand square inches they are to be charged with the 
same rates of postage as that on magazines and 
pamphjets. All pamphlets, magazines, periodi- 
cals, and every other kind of printed or other 
matter, (exccpt newspapers,) are charged at the 
rate of two and a half cents per copy, ol so grea- 
ter weight than one ounce, and one cent addi- 
tional for each additional ounce, any ſractional 
excess of not less than half an ounce being re- 
garded as an ounce. The sea-postage on each 
pamphlet is three cents, with the above rates ad- 
ded, when transported inland. There is to be 
paid on pamphlets sent to or received from 
Great Britain aod Ireland one cent for each ounce 
or fractional excess. Letter-carriers employed 
in cities are not to receive more than ball a cent 
for ine delivery of pamphiets. 

Post Office, Washington, D. C. 

214 March, 1849. 
—— — — 
OIVIL APPOINTMENTS, 
BY THE PRESIDENT. 

By and with the advice and consent of the Senate. 

Ephraim G. Squier, of New York, to be Charge 
d’Attuircs, of the United States to the Republic 
of Guatemala. 


NO. 6 BANK ALLEY. | 


(private) ship or vessel beyond sea, or from any] Alexander Ramsey, of Pennsylvania, to be Go- 


vernor of the Territory of Minnesota, in the plaee 
of William Pennington, declined ` 
; Custom-house Officers. 

John J. Walker, Collector, Mobile, Alabama, 
vice James E. Saunders. . 

Isaiah D. Hart, Collector, District of St. Johns, 
Florida, vice Charles Byrne. ` 

William R. Watson, Collector, Providence, R. 
Island, vice Benjamin Cowell. = 

Moses Richardson, Naval Officer, Providence, 
Rhode Island, vice Silas A. Comstock. 


Land Offices. 

Peter J. Walker, of Alabama, to be Receiver of 
Public Moneys at Lebanon, Alabama. 

Edgar Conklin, of Wisconsin, to be Receiver 
of Public Moneys at Green Bay, Wisconsin. 

Themas E. Birch, of Missonri, to be Register 
of the Land Office at Plattsburg, Missouri. 

. William W. Adams, of Arkansas, te be Register 
of the Land Office at Little Rock, Arkansas. 
Indian Agents. 

David D. Mitchell, of Missouri, to be Superin- 
tendant of Indian Affairs at St. Louis, Missouri. 

Charles N. Handy, of Missouri, to be Indian 
Agent at Osage River Agency. . 

John Wilson, of Missouri, to be Indian Agent 
at Salt Lake Agency, California. 

James 8. Calhoun, of Georgia, to be Indian 
Agent at Santa Fe, New Mexico. 

Thomas Wistar, Jr., of Pennsylvania, ta be the 
Commissioner authorized by the second clause of 
the fourth article of the treaty concluded with 
the Menomonie tribe of Indians on the L&th Oc- 
tober, 1848. l 

Marshals. 

Joseph Bates, af Texas, to be Marshal of the 
United States for the District of Texas. 

Solomon Meredith, of Indiana, to be Marsbal of 
the United Stater for the District of Indiana. 

Charles H. Knox, of Michigan, to be Marshal 
of the United States for the District of Michigan. 

Postmasters 
Alpheus S. Williams, Detroit, Michigan. 
Oliver 8 Beers, Mobile, Alabama. 
Rodney Wilbur, Newark, New Jersey. 
Alexander W. Russell, at Indiabapolis, Indiana. . 
James Morrison, at Madison, Wisconsin. 


Inspectors of Penitentiary. 

John T. Towers and Thomas Donoho, of Wash- 
ington, and William H. Edes, of Georgetown, to 
be Inspectors of the Penitentiary of the District 
of Celumbia. 

Appointments by the Secretary of the Interior. 

Andrew J. Dorn, of Missouri, to be Indiau Snb- 
Agent at Neosbo Sub-Ageney. 

William H. Bruce, of Wisconsin, to be Indian 
Sub-Agent at Green Bay, Wisconsin. l 

William Prentiss, of Illinois, to be Indian Sub- 
Agent on the Sacramento and Syn Joachia rivers 
California. i | 

o Ebenezer Childs, of Wisconsin, to be Agent to 
accompany ibe Exploring delegation of the Me- 
nomonic Indians, under treaty of 18th October, 
1848. 

George J. Thompson, of Virginie, to be Pension 
Agent at Wheeling, Virginia. 

Jolm Cocke, Jr., of Tennessee, to be Pension 

Agent at Knoxville, Tennessee. 


DIPLOMATIC. 
LF The President has officially recognized 
Epovarp Gurs as Vice Consul of the French Re- 
publie for the port of Sao Francisco, California, 
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ARMY. 


ARMY GENERAL ORDER. 
[Concluded from page 211.] 


 Brevets— For gallant and meritorious con- 
duct in, the battle of ‘ CuapuLTErEC,’ Mexico.” 


To date from September 13, 1847. 


Colonels by Brevet. 


Brevet Lieut. Colonel Justin Dimick, Captain 
First Artillery. 

Brevet Lieut. Colonel William Turnbull, Ma- 
jor Topographical Engineers. ERA 


Lieutenant Colonels by Brevet. 


Brevet Major Joseph Hooker, Assistant Adju- 
tant General. eau 
Brevet Major Joseph E. Johnston, Captain To- 
pographical Engineers. l 

Brevet Major John B. Grayson, Commissary 
of Subsistence. 

Brevet Major Jacob B. Backenstos, Captain 
Mounted Rife men. a 

Brévet Major Daniel Ruggles, Captain Fifth 
Infantry. ; 

Brevet Major Henry L. Scott, Captain Fourth 
Infantry. 

Brevet Major Andrew Porter, Captain Mount- 
ed Riflemen. 


Majors by Brevet. 


Captain Samuel Woods, Sixth lnfan'ry. 

Brevet Capt. Roswell S. Ripley, first lieute- 
nant, Second Artillery. 

Brevet Capt. John Sedwick, first lieutenant, 
Second Artillery, (now Captain.) N 

Brevet Capt. Thomas Wifliams, first lieutenant, 
Fourth Artillery. | 

Brevet Capt. Oliver L. Shepherd, Third Infan- 
try, (now Captain.) 

Brevet Capt. Pinkney Lugenbeel, first heute- 
nant, Fifth Infantry. 

Brevet Capt. Zealous B. Tower, first lieute- 
nant, Engineers. Du ee 

Brevet Capt. Thomas J. Jackson, first Jieute- 
hant, First Artillery. 5 

Brevet Capt. Granville O. Haller, Fourth In- 
fantry, (now Captain.) 

Brevet Capt. Fitz John Porter, first lieutenant, 
Fourth Artillery. 


Captains by Brevet. 

Brevet First Lieut. Barnard E. Bee, second 
lieutenant Third Infantry. 

Brevet First Lieut. Ralph W. Kirkham, second 
lieutenant, Sixih Infantry. . 

Brevet First Lieut. Frederick Steele, second 
lieutenant, Second Infantry, (now first lieute- 
nant.) 

Brevet First Lieut. Robert M. Morris, Mount- 
ed Riflemen, (now first lieutenant.) 

Brevet First Lieut. John P. Hatch, second lieu- 
tenant, Mounted Riflemen. 

Brevet First Lieut. Gordon Granger, second 
Jieutenant, Mounted Riflemen. 

Brevet First Lieut. James Stuart, second lieu- 
tenant Mounted Riflemen. 

Brevet First Lieut. George B. McClellan, se- 
cond Jieulenant Engineers. 

Brevet First Lieut. Marcus D. L. Simpson, Se- 
cond Artillery, (now first lieutenant, ) 

Brevet First Lieut. Henry M. Judah, Fourth 
Infantry, (now first lieutenant.) 

Brevet First Lieut. Charles G. Merchant, 
Eighth Infantry, (now first lreutenant.) 

Brevet First Lieut. Charles P. Sione, secund 
lieutenant, Ordnance. 

Brevet First Lieut. Maurice Maloney, Fourth 
Inſaniry, (now first lieutenant.) 


_ Brevet Capt. Theodore T. S. Laidley, first 
lieutenant Ordnance, to be major by brevet, * for 
gallant and meritorious conduct in the defence of 


1 * Mexico,” to date frum October 12, 
84 e ‘ 


— 


Brevet Major Benjamin S. Roberis, Captain 
Mounted Riflemen, to be Lieut. Colonel by Bre- 
vel, for gallant and meritorious conduct in the 
actions with the enemy at t Matamoros,’ Novem- 
ber 23, 1847, and at the Pass of § GALA TARA, 
Mexico,“ November 24, 1847, to date Irom No- 

vember 24, 1847. 


— 
Braevets—‘ For gallant and meritorious con- 


duet in the battle of ‘Santa Cruz pe Rosares,’ 
Mexico.” 


To date from March 16, 1848. 
Lieutenant Colonel by Brevei. 
Brevet Major Benjamin L. Beall, Major First 
Dragoons. 
Major by Brevet. 
Ceptain William N. Grier, First Dragoons. 
Captains by. Brevet. 
First Lieut. Wiiliam E. Prince, First Infantry. 
First Lieut John Love, First Dragoons. 
First Lieut. Alexander B. Dyer, Ordnance. 
First Lieutenant by Brevet. 
Second Lieut. John Adams, First Dragoons. 
Brevets—" For ‘ meritorious conduct’ while 
serving in the enemy’s country.” 
To date from May 30, 1848. 
Lieutenant Colonels. 


Major Adam D. Steuart, Paymaster. 

Maher Charles Thomas, Quartermaster. 

Major Samuel McRee, Quarterma\ter. 

Brevet Major George W. Hughes, Captain To- 
pographical Engineers. - | | 

Major Thomas Swords, Q iertermaster. 

Majors by Brevet. 

Captain Edwin B. Babbitt, Assistant Quarter- 
master. | 

Captain Jonathan G. Barnard, Engineers. 

Captain William D. Fraser, Engineers. 

Captain Marsena R. Patrick, Second Infantry. 

First Lieutenant by Brevet. 


Second Lieut. Martin L. Smith, Topographj- 
cal Engineers. - | 


Brevers—“ For ‘ meritorious conduct,’ par- 
ticularly in the performance of their duties in the 
prosecution of the war with Mexico.” 


To date from May 30, 1843. 
Major Generals by Brevet. 
Brevet Brigadier General George M. Brooke, 
Colonel Fifth Infantry. =~ 
_ Brevet Brigadier General George Gibson, 
Colonel and Commissary General. 
Brevet Brigadier General Roger Jones, Colo 
nel and Adjutant General. 


Brevet Brigadier General. Nathan Towson, 
Colonel and Paymaster General. 


Brigadier General by Brevet. 
Colonel George Talcott, Ordnance.~ 
Colonels by Brevet. 

Lieut. Colonel Thomas F. Hunt, Deputy Quar- 
termuster General. 

Lieut, Colonel Joseph P- Taylor, Assistant 
Commissary General. 

Lieat. Clone! Æneas Mackay, Deputy Quar- 
termaster General. 

Lieut. Colonel Samuel Cooper, Assistant Ad- 
jutant General. ' 


Lieutenant Colonels by Brevet. 


Major Rufus L. Baker, Ordnance. 

Major James W. Ripley, Ordnance. ` 

M jor Daniel D. Tompkins, Quartermaster. 
Brevet Major William G. Freeman, Assistant 
Adjutant General. 


Majors by Brevet. 


Captain Alfred Mordecai, Ordnance. 


Captain James Belger, Assistant Quartermas- 
ler. 


Brevets—" For meritorious conduct.” 
To date from May 30, 1848. 
Major General by Brevet. 


Brevet Brigadier General Hugh Brady, Colo- 
nel Second infantry. 


Brigadier Generals by Brevet. 


Brevet Colonel John B. Walbach, Fourth Ar- 
tillery, (now Colonel.) 

Colonel Richard B. Mason, First Dragoons. 
Colonel and Surgeon General Thomas Law- 


son. | 
Majors by Brevet. 


Captain William A. Thornton, Ordnance. 


Cuptain Edmund A. Ogden, Aasistant Quarter- 
Master. 


Captain John T. Sprague, Eighth Infantry. 
CORRECTION OF DATES, 
By and with the advice and consent of the Senate. 
Major and Breset Lieutenant Colonel Daniel D. 


Tompkins, Quaftermaster, to date from July 
22. 1842, instead of April 21, 1846. 
Second Lieut. George D. Willard, Eighth Infao- 
- try, to date from August 2, 1843, instead of 
December 24, 1848. 


II.—It having been determined that the brevet 
commissions conferred on the officers of the late 
“ Ten Regiments,“ who bave been restored to 
their former commissions, regin.ents, and corps, 
in the peace establishment, pursuant to the act 
of July 19, 1848, * ceased to be effective when 
they ceased to be officers of these regiments by 
reason of the expiration of the term for which 
they were commissioned,” the said brevet com- 
missions, accordingly, are not reeognized. 


11.—APPOINTMENTS. 


Captain John F. Lee, al the Ordnance Depart- 
ment, io be Judge Advocate, March 2, 1849, 
(with the Brevet rank of Major of Cavalry.) 


Inspector General's Department. 


Captain James Duncan, of the Second Artil- 
lery, io be Inspector General, January 26, 1849, 
vice Croghan, deceased. 

Medical Department. 

Henry S. Hewit, of Connecticut, to be Assis- 
tant Surgeon, March 2, 1849. 

Thomas A. McParlin, of Maryland, to be As- 
sistant Surgeon, March 2, 1849. 

John Bryne, of Missouri, to be Assistant Sur- 
geon, March 2, 1849. 3 : 

Lafayette Guild, of Alabama, to be Assistant 
Surgeon, March 2, 1849. l l 

William F. Edgar, of Missouri, to be Assistant 
Surgeon, March 2, 1849. 

Thomas H. Williams, of Maryland, to be As- 
sistant Surgeon, March 2, 1849. 


Pay Department. 


Abram Van Buren, of New York, to be Pay- 
master, March 2, 1849. 

Robert A. Forsyth, of Michigan, to be Pay- 
master, March 2, 1849. T f 

Robert B. Reynolds, of Tennessee, to be Pay- 
master, March 2, 1849. 

Jeremiah Dashiell, of Louisiana, to be Pay- 
master, March 2, 1849. ‘ 

Sacfield Maclin, of Arkansas, to be Paymaster, 
March 2 1849. 

Augustus W. Gaines, of Kentucky, to be Pay- 
master, March 2, 1849. Pa 8 

Albert G. Bennett, of Mississippi, io be Pay- 
master, March 2, 1849. 

Hiram Leonard, ol New York, to be Paymas- 
ter, March 2, 1849. : 

Francis A. Cunningham, of Ohio, to bo Pay- 
master, March 2, 1849, 

George C. Hutler, of Virgiaia, to be Paymas- 
ter, Marcu 2, 1849. 


1V.—CASUALTIES. 


Resignations, (4.) 
Major General Zachary ‘Taylor, January 31, 
1849. ~ 7 


Captain Sewall L. Fremont, Third Arullery, 


as Assistant Quartermaster, (only,) February 19, 


1849. 

Second Lieut. William L Criitenden, First 
Infantry, March 1, 1849. 

Second Lieut. Henry A. Ehningee, Fourth Ar- 


tillery, January 6, 1849. 


Deaths, (1 l.) 


Colonel George Croghan, Inspector General, 
at New Orleans, La., January 8, 1849. 

Brevet Lieut. Col. Roger S. Dix, Paymaster, 
at Hillsborough, Pa., January 7, 1849. 

Major David Van, Ness, Third Artillery, at 
Portland, Me., February 14, 1849. 

Captain James M. Hall, Assistant Quartermas- 
ter, al Baltimore, Md, January 29, 1849. 

Captain W. M. D. Me Kiss ck, Assistant Quar- 
termaster, at Pittsburg. Pa., January 27, 1849. 

Brevet Major James W. Penrose, Captain Se- 
cond luſantry, at Plattsburg, N. F., January 1, 
1849. 

Captain Augustus L. Sheppard, Eighth Iaſau- 
try, al Jefferson Barracks, January 22, 1849. l 

Captam EIward G. Elliot, Assistant Quarter- 
master, at Cruces, Isthmus of Darien, January —, 
1849. . 

Brevet Captain Jobn D. Clark, First Lieut. 
Eighth lufautry, near Helena, Ark., August 2, 
1848. 

Second Lieut. Bc zaleel-W. Armstrong, Second 
Dragoons, al New Lisbon, Ohio, February 17, 
1849. 7 
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Monday, Mar ck 5, 1849. 


At 11 o'clock the Rev. H. Slicer, Chaplain to 
the Senate, performed the usual devotional ser- 
vices. 

Mr. Davis, of Massachusetts, addressing the 
Secretary, then submitted a resolution, for the 
organization of -the Senate, that the Hon. D. R. 
Atchison, a Senator from the Siate of Missouri, 
be appointed President, pro lem. of the Senate, 


Second Lieut. Richard H. Long, Fifth Infan- 8. Fort Gibson, Cherokee Nation. 
try, at Fort Gibson, January 30, 1849 ö 9 Fort Towson, Red River- 


V —Officers d int in ion] 10- Fort Washita, Red River. 
VV” ed mil e 1L. Fort Pickens, Pensacola, Fa. 


their proper regiments, companies, and stations 
without delay ; those on detached service, or 12. Fort Morgan, Ala. 
acting under special instructions, will report by 13. Fort Brooke, Fia. ar 
te to the solnmanding officer of their respec- = 255 ay Charleston Harbor, S. C. 
ive regiments and corps. . eee 3 
vi— hee eptancer ar bon acceptances of p- 16. Pipa Recruiting Depot, Now York 
pomtment wil promptly reported to the Ad- 8. p ; 
jutant General of the Army ; and in case of ac- 8 71 e . 
Sea the birth-place of the person appointed | 19. Fort Marcy, Santa Fe, New Mexico. i 
Hil he seated 20. Fort ———, E! Paso, New Mexico. and ie ee T. H. Benton, a Senator from 
J ko epee ea . e chanin aie Iilowed 10 the posts 7 of / issouri, adwinister to him the oath 
9 - A : . : ali . . 
tbe elated. Oregon, one in California, |" The resolutio was a atep e T 
Ww . ’ ’ ‘he Hon. J. Davis, of Mass., and the Hon. 4. 
Washington, Mar. 15, 1849 ? designated by the Commanding Officer of the | H Benton, conducted Mr. Atchison to the chair 
T 1 „15, 18. | Third Division, and Departments No. 8 and 9 | where the oath was administered, in compliance 
he Senate of the United States having deci- | respectively, and to be reported for the approval | with the resolution of the Saale. 
ded that the trial and conviction of Major Geo. | of the Secretary of War. as The President pro tem. then requesied the Se- 
B. Crittenden, of the Regiment of Mounted Rifo- | 8.— The above designation of military posts at nators elect to advance to the chair and take the 
men, were illegal and contrary to the directious whieh chaplains are authorized to be employed oath prescribed for them and the following were 
of law, and that no vacancy arose therefrom ; | is made in conformity with the 18th section of qualified and took their cates 
and the subject having been afterwards referred | the act of July 5, 1838, and the 2d section uf the | The Hon. James A Pearce ‘of Maryland 
* the then Executive to the late Secretary of | act supplemestary therelo. By order: The Hon. William Upham, of Vernon. 
. mi Pros 1 having been made R. JONES, Adjutant General. © The Hon. James Cooper, of Pennsylvania. 
“Major Geo i 55 set a ok For the information of persons who may. make The Hon. f. P. Buller, of South Carolina. 
Mounted enon be testado to H A application for the appointment of Post Coaplain | The Hon. S. Borland, of Arkansas. | 
gion and former ocak in the Arm and Schoolmastec the following extract from the | The Hun. Isaac P. Walker, of Wisconsin. 
The Adjutant General will NE the necessary regulations is published for their guidance : The Ion. 4 C Dodge, of lowa. 
instructions for the due execution of this order. ARTICLE XXVIII. . The Hon. William H. Seward, of New York. 
GEO. W. CRAWFORD. 268. Section 18, of the act of Congress, July 5; 
l s Secretary of War. 1838. authorizes the Council of Administration 
VIII.— Major Crittenden will proceed to join | to employ such persons us they may thiuk pro- 
‘his regiment and report for duty to the Counuan- | per to officiate as.Chaplaio, who shali also perform 
ding Officer without unnecessary delay. the duties of Schoolmaster,” at the post for which 


_JX.—The restoration of Major Crittenden, and he is chosen; and the second clause of the sup- 


the promotion and subsequent resignation of Cap- plement to the same act, approved July 7, 1838, 
tain Taylor, cause the following change. io the limits the number of posts, most destitute of in- 


grades and dates of the commissions of certain struction,” for which chaplaios may be allowed, 
officers in the Regiment of Mounted Riflemen, 10 [thirty,] to be approved by the Secretary ot 


from those borne on the Army Register published 
in January, 1849, to wit: 

Captain John S. Simonson, May 27, 1846. 
Commission of Major of August 19, 1847, expired 
Mareh 3, 1849 —ihe Senate having declared that 

there was no vacaucy. . y 
Pirat Lieut. Andrew J. Lindsay, May 27, 1846. 
Commission of Captain of October 31, 1848, ex- 

pired March 3, 1849—the Senate baviug declared 
„that there was no vacancy. 

First Lieut.. Julian May, Octeber 31, 1848, 
(promotion to same grade, dated August 19, 1848, 
-eancelled.) i 8 

Second Lieut. Daniel M. Frost, February 16, 

1847. Commission of First Lieutenant of Octo- 

ber 31, 1848, expired March 3, 1849—the Senate 
having declared that there was no vacancy. 

Second Lieut. William B. Lane, October 31, 
1848, (promotion to same grade, dated August 19, 
1848, cancelled.) -- 

Brevet Second Lieut. Caleb E. Irvine, June 
28, 1848. Commission of Second Lieutenant of 
October 31, 1848, expired March 3, 1849 — he 


— EED 


The Hon. Jackson Morton, of Florida. 

The Hon. William C. Dawson, of Georgia. 

: ae Hon. Moses Norris, Jr, of New Hampe 
shire. 

The Hon. James Whitcomb, of Indians. 

The Hon. Pierre Soule, of Louisiana. 

The Hon. Truman Smith, of Connecticut. 

The Hon. George E. Badger was absent when 
his name was called. 

When the name of the Hon. James Shields, of 
Illinois, was callead— ö 

Mr. Walker rose and submitted a resolution to 
refer the credentials of the Hon. Jas. Shields to 
ihe Committee on the Judiciary with instructions 
to 1oquire into bis eligibility. 

The consideration of which, was, on motion 
of Mr. Berrien, postponed until to-morrow. 

Al twenty minutes psi 11. the Judges of the 
Supreme Court of the United States, in their oti- 
cial robes, entered the Senate Chamber, and took 
seats on the right front of the chair, 

‘The Diplomatic Corps followed, and took seats 
on the leit front of the chair. 

The Hon. Robert C. Winthrop, Speaker of the 
House of Representatives, with the vfficers and 
members of tbat body, succeeded. 

Tne Vice President eject, the Hon. Millard 
Fillmore, supported by the Ex-Vice President 
Dallas, next entered, preceded by the Committee 
of Arrangements. he Sevators rose on their 
entrance and remained standing uniul the Press- 
deut pro tem. bad adiuinisiered the vath of office 
to the Vice President elect. g | 

[The Address of the Vice President will be found 
on page 162 | 


are . ; 

269. When the Council of Administration shall 
have selected a person. to olficiate as chaplain 
they will also determine his compensation, aud 
report these acts, tbrough the Adjutant Gene- 
ral, to the War Department. Taney willbe care- 
ful to transmit at the saare time the recommen- 
dations of the highest ecclesiastical, authority of 
the communion 40 which the applicaat belongs. 

270. 1 he monthly pay of a chaplain shall not 
exceed forty dollars, 10 addition to which he will 
be allowed four rations per day, aud quarters 
and fuel provided for a captain. 

272. The duties of schuolmaster of the post 
will be performed under such regulations as may 
be established by the Council of Administration, 
approved by the Commanding Officer. He will 
teach the children of enlisted men as well as 
(those of officers. `. 

It will de seen from the foregoing regulations. 
that applications fur Post Chaplains are not made 
to the Secretary of War, but should be addressed 
and directed . to the Commanding Officer of” the 

a at which they aie emptoyed. Sse the 


Benate having ceclared that there was uo vacan- ; +1 ; : 

ey. By order: R. JONES, Adj. Gen. es Ti 18 a JONES, Adjutant ee Tus Cabinet of the outgoing President then 

: — m ’ Py * ö entered the Senate Chauber, aud took seats as- 
MEMORANDA. . NAVY signed to them. 

Re-appointments. : j ; Ai half-past 12 o'clock the President elect, 

The U. S. schooner, RI mr, arrived at General Zachary Taylor, supported by the Ex. 


President, the Hon. James K. Polk, aud preceded 
by the Comuiites of Arrangements, entered and 
were conducted tu seats immediately in front of 
the Secretary’ desk, to the right of Ex-Vice 
Presidents Dallas and Johnson. l 

The arrangements ta tne Senate Chamber be- 
ing now completed, the prucession to the Eastoru 
Purtico was lurmed in tne following order: 

Tue Marabal of the District of Columbia. 

The Supreme Court of the United States. 

ne Sergeant-al-Arms of the Senate. 

The Committee of Arrangements. 

Tue Presivent elect and Ex-President. 

‘Tue Cabinet of the Ex-Presidenl. 

Tne Cabinet of the President elect. 

Vue Vice Presidents, Ex: Vice Presidents, aud 
Secretary of the Senate. 

true members of tne Senate. 

Tho Speaker of the House of Representatives, 
and the Members and officers of that body. | 

‘The Diplomatic Corps. 

rue Mayors of Wasnington and Georgetown, 


Adam D. Steuart, re- appointed Paymaster in 
‘the Army, from January 14, 1849, whew his for- 
mer appuinlment expired. 
Cnristopher Audrews, re-appointed Paymaster 
in the Army, trom October 24, 1848, when his 
former appowtment expired. 


. — 


. War DEPARTMENT, 
General Orders, A jutant Celietuls Office, 
No. 16. Washington, Mar. 19, 1849. 
1.— Ten additional Chaplains and Schoolmas- 
ters de ing authorized 4o be employed by the acl 
of March 2, 1849, the list ol miliary posts de- 
-signated iu“ General Orders” No. 66 is revised 
as follows: i 
1. Fort Mackinac, Mich. : 
9. Fort Gaines, (Upper Mississippi, 160 miles 
‘above Fort Snelling.) 
3. Fort Snelling, Falls st. Anthony, lowa. 
4. New post at or near Fort Laramie, on the 
Oregon route, 300 miles west of Fort 


Norfolk on Friday last from Rio Janeiro, which 
port she left on the llth February. 

j The sloop-of-war, Sr. Louis, Commander 
Cooke, aod the brig Perar, Lieut. Commanding 
Davis, was at Rio—all well. The frigate Bran- 
prwine had sailed for the river La Plata. 

I. F The U.. S. storeship, Fazpoma, Lieut. 
Com. Neville, left Rio Janeiro, February 8, for 
San Francisco. | 

U. S. steamer, Vixxx, Lieut. Com. Ward, 
which had been repairing, was launched at the 
Gosport Navy-yard on the 30th ult. 

The U. S. frigate, RARITAN, arrived at 
New York, 2nd inst., trom Norfolk, having been 
out on a cruise of twenty days. 

The Secretary of the Navy has directed 
that tbe flags of the navy-yards and stations and 
vessels in commission will be hoisted at half 
mast, and thirteen minute guns fired at noon of 
the day after the receipt of this order, as a mark 


Kearny. = : : 
5. Fort Kearny, Grand Island, Platte River, of respect F . 5 ol 5 C. and the otuer persous admitted vo the floor of the 
OF 8 Bolton, who died at Genoa, on the 2Zad Februa- | Senate. l , 

220 miles west of Fort Leavenworth. ’ 0 1 of the Eastern Portico having 


ry last, while in command of the United States 


forces in the Mediterranean. he Vics President aud Senute 


6. Fort Leavenworth, Mo. 
7 been cunciuded + 


Fort Scott, Missouri Frontiers j Naval 
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returned to their Chamber, when, on motion, it | vate secretary, understood to be the nominations 


was ordered that the daily hour of meeting shall | for his cabinet. 


be 12 o’clock. 
The Senate then adjourned. 


Tuesday, March 5, 1849. 


The Hon. George E. Badger, of North Carolina 
snd the Hon. Salmon P. Chase, of Ohio, were 
qualified, and took seats. . 

A resolution was here offered by Mr. Mangum, 
for the reappointinent of the standing Comiiittees 
el the close of the last session, and providing that 
vacancies therein he filled by the Chair. 

Case of James Shields.—Mr. Douglas rose to a 
privileged question, and desired that hts colleague 
might be sworn. The cases of Gallatin, Smith, 
and Rich were cited as precedents in which the 
members elect were sworn, and took their seats, 
and voted, until the question of eligibility was 
decided. In the case of Mr. Gallatin the Senate 
adjujged the question against him. 

Mr. P. said he would not pretend (0 say that 
his colléague was eligible, but he did say that his 
credentials showed inat his election had been 
regular, and with that evidence in the possession 
of the Senate, it was due to the State of IIlinois 
that he should be perinitted to take his seat. He 
should throw no obstacles in the way of a tho- 
rough investigation subsequently. 

The Vice President decided that this question 
of privilege touk precedence of Mr. Walker's re- 
solution of yesterday, to refer the questrun to the 
Judiciary Committee. i 

Messrs. Mangum, Turney, Badger, Butler, Atchi- 
son and Webster concurred mai..iy in ihe views 
expressed by Mr. Douglas; and wir. Wetster at 
the conclusion of his rewarks, moved that Mr. 
Shields be admitted and sworn. 

Mr. Berrien had great respect for precedents, 
but he did not consider the certificate of election 
prima facie evidence of eligibility, but merely that 
the electiun had been regular. He thought it due 
to the Senate and to the Senator from Wisconsin 
that the latier should make a statement of the 
facts upon which his resolution had been yester- 
day submitted. ö 

Mr. Douglas interposed to say that his course 
this morning had nut been taken at the sugges- 
tion of Gen. Shields, but from what he conceived 
to de his duty toward the State which he (Mr. 
D.) in part represented on that toor. 

Mr. Walker would make the statement called 
for if it were thought proper io the present stage 
of the proecedings. He had intended no injus- 
tice toward Gen. Shields in offering the resulu- 
tion. He had long known him, aud duly appre- 
ciated his character and position. But he thought 
it would be better to have the question of eligi 
bility first settted—not to adun him, and then 
reject him alterward, but to give him, in the first 
instance, an upportunily to establish his claim, 

Mr. Buller nought it would be hardly just to- 
ward Gen. Siields for Mr. W. io make any state- 
menis now of the character suggested by the Se- 
nator frum Georgia, and in this view Mr. Walker 
concui ted, andwelrained. 

Alter sume further discussion by Messrs. Wal- 
ker, Berrien, aud Foote, Mr. Webster's motion pre- 
Vailed, god Mr. Snieids was sworn and took his 
ent. l 
On motion of Mr. Miller, a committee, consist- 
bug of Messrs. Milter and Atchison, was appointed 
to wait on the President, and inturm him tna. the 
Senate was orgacized, and ready to receive any 
cummudication which te might be Pp-eased to 
made, 

The resolution of Mr. Mangum to continue the 
Stauding Committees of the last vession, aou thal 
the vacancies be filled by the presiding officer, 
Was taken up; aod after some conversation on 
the subject by Messrs. Dickinson, Mangum, Ber- 
rien and Foote, the resolution was withurawn, 

On motion uf Mr. Turney, it was urdere , that 
the Senate will to-morrow, at 12 v’clock, pro- 
ceed tu the election of Standing Committees, 

Mer. Walker’? resolution, tu refer the question 
of Gen. Shields’ eligibility to the Judiciary Com- 
mille was then isken up, and modified, at the 
suggestion of Mr. Busler, su as to provide that 
the relerepce shall be to a Select Commitiee, 
and then, after some remarks trom Mr. Hanlin, 
in favor of the reterence to the Judiciary Com- 
tuattee as the proper one in such Cases, lhe reso- 
lution as amended was adopted. 

Ou motion of Mr. Webster, it was resolved that 
the Select Cowmittes shell consist uf five mem- 
bers, to be chosen, toemurrow, 

A message was received from the President of 
the United States, by the bund of Col. Bliss, pri- 


* 


On motion, the Senate then proceeded to the 
consideration of executive business. 
When the doors were again opened, the Senate, 


on motion, adjourned to 12 o'clock to-morrow. 


Wednesday, March 8, 1849. 


The President laid before the Senate a com- 
munication from the Secretery of the Smithso- 
nian Institution, informing that a vacancy existed 
in the Board of Regents by the expiration of the 
term of Mr. Pearce, as Senator. 

Mr. Davis, of Mississippi, offered a resolution 
expressing the opinion of the Senate that when 
Vacancies occur in the Board of Regents in the 
Smithsonian Institution, by the expiration of the 
term of any Senator, the power to fill such va- 
cancy is vested in the President of the Seaste. 

Which was laid over under the rules, 

Mr. Foote made a personal explanation in con- 
nection with an occurrence which took place in 
the Senate Chamber on the night of the 3d of 
March, between himself and a Senator from 
Pennsylvania, (Mr. Cameron) now no longer a 
member of this body. Mr. F. preceeded to state 
the circumstances, and concluded with the ex- 
pression of his deep regret that such a scene 
hed occurred at all, and of a hope that a similhr 
scene would not again occur here. ‘Phe parties 
were restored to amicable relations in a very 
short lime. aſier the occurrence of the affair, and 
they are now as great (riends as ever. 


Standing Commiltees,—Mr. Mangum submitted. 


a list of names for the Standing Committees, ac- 
companied by a resolution that they be appointed, 
without a formal .vote, aud stating that though, 
in the list, the several committees had not been 
entirely filled up, the deficiencies could be sup- 
plied hereafter, as no great question would be 
likely to arise, at present, requiring the action of 
a full Committee. The resolution wes adopted. 
Case of James Shields.—The Select Committee 
of the eligibility of General Shields consists of 
Messrs. Benton, Felch, Mason, Webster, Pearce. 
-The remaincec of the siting of the Senate was 
passed in Executive Session. : 


Thursday, March 8, 1849. 

Smithsonian Inslitution.—Mr. Davis, of Missis- 
sippi, called up the resolution yesterday submit- 
ted dy him, relative to the vecancies in the Board 
of Regents in the Smithsonian Institute. 

Mr. Benton conceived that the filling of such 
vacancies should be provided for by law; and 
was opposed to the proposed construction to be 
given by the resolution submitied. 

Mr. Jefferson Davis did not agree with the Se- 
nator frow Missouri, that this should be a legis- 
lative act. ‘Ibe power, by the act of incorpora- 
tion, belongs exclusively to the Senate. With it 
the House has nothing to do. -The only question 
was whether the appointment helunys to the Se- 
nate or to the presiding officer uf the Senate. 

After some further deoute by Messrs. Mason, 
Bradbury and Benion, the resolution was, by yeas 
and nays, agreed to—32 to 7. 

The Vice President then named James Alfred 
Pearce a regent of the Swithaonian Justitute. 

Cuse of James Shields — Mr. Walker submitted 
a resolution, which was agreed to, authorizing 
the Setect Committee to duquire into the ehgi- 
bility of Gen. Shields, to seud for persons »ud 
papers, and to call tu (heir aid a person authori- 


‘zed io administer oaths, io take the testimony of 


such persons as the Committee may deem proper, 
and io procure the proper euthentication of any 
papers or records which the Committee may at 
uny time have before it, relating to the subject 
matter under its consideration. 

Mr. Walker alsu, presented a paper, which on 
bis wotion, was relerred to the Select Committee, 
understood to ve a copy of the original declara- 
tion filed by Gen. Snields, in IIlinois, of his in- 
tention to become a ciuzen of the United States, 
aod of his subsequent naturalization therein ac- 
cording to the usual forms in such cases. 

ln reply to an inquiry the Vice President stated 
that no Executive ruminations were on the table, 
aud then ihe Senate adjourned. 


Friday, March 9, 1849. 


The Vice President laid before the Senate a 
letter from the Hon. Reverdy Johnson, resigning, 
—in consequence of bis appounmmeni by the Pre- 
sident as Attorney General uf the United States, 
his seat as a Senator in this body. 

A resolution was adopted, requesting the Vice 
President to inform the Governor of Maryland 
of the resignation of Mr. Johnson. 


Monday, March 12, 1849. 
Mr. Webster presented the following resolu- 
lion: 

‘Resolved, That the President of the United 
States be requested, if not, in his judgment, in- 
compatible with the public interests, to transmit 
to the Senate any instructions which may have 
been given to the Minister of the United States 
in Lon‘ton, offering a further extension of reci- 
procity and equality in the laws of navigation, 
and especially such instructions, if any, as con- 
template the opening of the coasting trade of the 
United States to the ships and vessels of other 
nations. 

[The remerks of Mt. Webster, in reference to 
this subject, will be found on page 177] 

The resolution was adopted 

The Senate then went into Executive Session. 


Tuesday, March 13, 1849. 


Mr. Mason, from the Select Committee to 
whom was referred the certificate of election of 
the Hon. James Shields to x seat in this body, with 
instructions to inquire into the eligibility of the 
said James Shields to such seat—made report: 

That having given due nolice to said Shields, he 
appeared before them, and they took the suvject 
into consideration. 

They farther report that the said certificate of 
election declares that the said James Shields was 
chosen a Senator of the United Siates by the Le- 
gisialure of the State of Illinois, on the 13ih day 
of January lasi—that it further appears and is 
admitted by the said James Shields that he is an 
alien by birth, and the only proof before the 
Committee of the naturalization of the said Shields 
in the United States is contained in the copy ol a 
certificate of naturalization in the Circuit Court 
of Edingham county, in the said State of Illinois, 
which is annexed to and made part of this report, 
by which certificate it appears that the said James 
Shields was admitted by said Court a citizen of 
the United States on the 2lst day of October, 
1840. The Committee theretore report the fol- 
lowing resolution: 

Resolved, That the election of James Skieids to 
be a Senator of the United States, was void, be 
not having been a citizen of the United States the 
term of years required as a qualification to be a 
Senator of the United States. 

Mr. Mason stated that the Committee had se- 
veral days since been prepared to report, and had 
then addressed a letter to Gen. Shields, through 
their chairman, stating. that they were ready to 
receive any communication which he might de- 
sire io make, or. io atturd him ary further time 
which fe might require. They mot aguin the 
next day, but no communication was received. 
Yesterday, aowever, it was ascertained that Gen. 
Snields had sent a cummunication, bud, from ac- 
cident, it had not reached them. ‘I'hey badthere- 
fore further post; oued until to-day the making of 
their report, but Gen. Snieids had not deemed it 
auvisaole to make any commuuication. 

Tue Vice President stated the question to be on 
the adoption of the resolution. 

Mr. Shields rose and spoke as follows: Mr. 
President, | shall take the liberty of saying a few 
words before the Senate adopt that resolute. 
Ii may be the ouly opportunity 1 shal? ever base 
to address this body, und therefure I shall occupy 
its allention for a tew minutes at this time. 

Tne objection to my eligibility has arisen in 
this body itself. There is no cumpetitur bere wo 
contest my right to a seat in the Scnate of tbe 
United States. I had au honorable aud a high- 
minded opponent belore the Legislature of my 
Siate—a member of the opposite party, General 
Vhornton—and 1 think, from my kouwledge of 
that gentleman, that no inducement could nave 
operated upon kim io come here and contest m 
scat on (bese grounds. : 

There is no memorial, no petition, no appliea- 
lion from the State of lihnois questioung my 
right to a seal iu the Senate of the United States. 
Tuough | have a large party epposed to me m 
tbat State— aud an iutluential aud a respectaute 
party—though l have enemies in my own party, 
as ail public meu have, l have sufficient conhdence 
in and sufficient knowledge ot my State to believe 
that there are nut five men in that State capable 
of presenting a memorial to eject me trom the 
Senate of the United States un wese grounds. 

From the time I have resided there—seventees 
years; from the number of offices 1 have there 
beld—a member of the Legisiature, requiring 
naluralization—an auditor oi the public accuunts, 
requiring waturalizaliun=a judge uf ine Suprem . 
Court, re quiring the same qualificalioun— Com u 
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sioner of tbe General Land Office—a General in 
the United States army—even, sir, three days 
Governor of Oregon—all requiring the same— 
and now Senator elect from that State! think f 
may feel assured that my right would not now be 
contested by any citizen of JUinois. The gentle- 
man who has raised the objection- the Senator 
from Wisconsin, (Mr. Valter) —-had a perfect 
right to co so. I do not complain, sir, of his con- 


duct. Perhaps it was his duty todo so. But, 


sir, the objection having been made—the certifi- 
cate of my State having been refused on the first 
day of the present session—the question having 
been referred to an honorable, a talented, and an 
influential committee, I havs made up my mind, 
and have determined to act upon it, to remain 
entirely passive, to let the matter lake its course, 
to submit to the decision of this honorable body, 
and to (brow myself again upon my State. To 
my own State, sir, I shall appeal, and hear what 
she has to say; and iſ she deserts me now, if my 
State does not answer to the appeal which I am 
about to make to her, I will say further, that at is 
hy intention (thougo 1 have endeavored io prove 
my fidelny to my country by every act of my 
life) never to offer myself again for office in the 
United States. 

Mr. President, the Committee have acted upon 
the evidence before them. ‘They could give no 
other decision upon that evidence. If necessary 
À could explain that evidence now. I could ex- 
plain the circumstances in which 1 have been 
placed. But, sir, I have been guilty of too much 
Tashness already. [have been guilty of an indis- 
creuon since. I came tu this city that has pained 
me wore thao would my ejectiun from this body. 
i bave committed errors. I have committed a 
Wrong in writing a leiter toa gentleman, recently 
a member of this body. I acknowledge my er- 
pri i admit my fault before the Senate ol the 

hited States and before the country. When 
two kind, generous, aud considerate friends called 
upon me and pointed out to me the improper 
Character of that letter— (I hope the Senate will 
tolerate me ia these remaiks)—and the injurious 
Construction of which it was susceptible, I au- 
thorized them io withdraw it immediately and 
make any reparation in their power. ; 

And now, standing here belore the Senate of 
the United Siates— beſore this honorable body 
and 1 would sey it belore the bar of God, io 
Which I shall in time be called—J disavow the 
construction which has been put on that letter. 
I disavow it in toto. I am incapable of such a 
tnougiii— I mean of menaciug assassination. Sir, 


I couid gall up every man who has been acquain- 


ted with me in the Untted States to disavow $o 
injurious an taipulauion. I could call up the gen- 
Uecmao who has put that construction upon my 
letter, and be, sir, could testity that, so far frum 
menacing him with assassination, I hazarded and 
periiled my own life in the town of Belville, 
where I reside, by thrusting mysell between him 
and assassination. 8 

Mr. Fresulent, I do not make this statement by 


way ol cumpiamt. I make i for the purpose of 


Cxicnuating my indiscretion, and lo exculpate 
my sei (row the injurious. imputation which has 
been aliempted tu ve cast upum me. My deter- 
mination is, sir, to submit myself tu the action of 
the Senate. Jo the decisionof this bouy I will 
bow subwissively, and then | will go to my con- 
5 and appeal to them to reinstate me 
ere. i 
1 wish, therefore, sir, no opposition to be made 
by any friend of mine to the adoption of the re- 
solution which bas been reported by the Com- 
milie e. 8 
Mr. Turney said that, from the view he had 
taken of the constitutional aspect of the question 
he ieit himselſ constrained to vote against the 
resolution. He understood the provisiun of the 
Cunsutution to be that a Senator must have been 
a citizen of the United States nine years belore 
he is qualified to take a seal in this body. When 
does he become a Senator? Certainly not at the 
moment of election,—but when he has taken the 


oath of office. ü 
Mr. Foote was in favor of a postponement of 


“the question on the resolution unui the first 


Monuay of December next, and made a motion 
to thal etfect. 

Mr. Mason addressed the Senate at considera- 
ble length, iu explanation of the views of the 
committee, 
it appeared from the journal that he came to 
this country in 1780, belure the close of the war, 
aud belore the Constitution of the United States 
had been adopied. 


In the case of Mr. Gallatin, 1794, 


He resided in several States until October, 
1785, when he swore allegiance to the State of 
Virginia. He then removed to Pennsylvania, 
and became a permanent resident of tha. State. 
In 1788 he was elected to the Convention wh:ch 
framed the Constitution, and was several times 
a member of the State Legislature. In 1793‘he 
was elected to the Senate of the United States. 
Dating from October, 1785, he had not been 
nine years a citizen of the United States when 
in February, 1793, he was elected to the United 
States Senate, nor had he in December, 1793, 
when he took his seat. These facts were set 
forth at the time—the committee appointed on 
the subject reported them to the Senate without 
the expression of any opinion, and uraccompa- 
nied with any resolution. s 

In the Senate a resolution was offered that 
Albert Gallatin was duly qualified, and this re- 
solution was rejected, 12to 14. A resolution 
was then introduced declaring that the élection 
of Albert Gallatin was void, he not having been 
a citizen of the United States the term of years 
neceessary to qualify him for a seat in the Se- 
nate of the Uuited States. This was adopted, 
14 to 12, and the resolution now reported by the 
confmittee is an exact copy of that. : 

The construction which l should give to the 
resolution is that, by the oath of allegiance, Mr. 
Gallatin haying became a citizen of the State 
of Virginia before the adoption of the Constitu- 
tion of the United States, and removing after- 
wards to Pennsylvania, he became entitled by 
the Constitution, when it was adopted, to ithe 
same rights and privileges which he had enjoyed 
in Virginia—one of which was that of citizen- 
ship. In other words, that when he removed 
irom Virginia to Pennsylvania he carried his 
citizenship with him. The expression tn the 
resolution is not that he was nut eligible toa 
seat in the Senate because of not being a citi- 
zen, but because he had not been a citizen of 
the United States ths regular term of years re- 
quired by the Constitution. ; 

Mr. Foole rose to state that he did not intend, 
in the least degree to call in question the action 
of the committee. Mr. F. was inclined to coin- 
cide with the views of the Senator from Ten- 
nessee (Mr. Turney), and observed that the ar- 
gument addressed by him to the Senate did ap- 
pear to have much cogency in it. And althougt 
General Shields had expressed the wish that no 
opposition be made to the adoption of the report of 
ine Committee, yet, said Mr. F., as a member of 
this body, 1 feel bound to adhere to the motion | 
have made, because | am not willing to sce a spirit- 
ed man betreyed into a position of embarrassment 
by the high impulses ol his generous beart. | 
am not going to offer any opinion of my own, 
but I have heard the opinion expressed by dis- 
tinguished legal gentlemen that it is at least pos- 
sible that the claimant would be more favorably 
ciccumstanced next winter, when he will un- 
doubtedly appear before us with a new certif» 
cate of election if we abstain trom adjudication. 

Mr. Butler. l understand the motioun to be to 
postpone the further consideration of this sub- 
ject until the first Monday in December next. 
it, dy the postponement of the question, the gen- 
tleman claiming a seat here as one of the Seva 
tors for the State of -lilinois could then take bis 
seat as such Senator, 1 would certamly vote fur 
the motion. But this is a matter that is not withe 
out its d.fficullies. I certainly do not acqtiesce 
in the-decision of the commities, if it he assumed 
that the ineligibility attaches at the time of the 
election. I have never understood the doctrine in 
that way, and itis not by any means to me a new 
subject; ſor iu my own State questions of the same 
sort nave been argued and decided. And l believe 
the decision in (hal State to be this, that although 
at the time of the election Whe candidate may nul 
ve eligible, yet if he be eligible at the time when 
the lunctious of office devolve upon him he may 
take his seal and assume the duties of the office. 
l wake a wide distinction between the time ol 


‘the election and the tine of entering upon the 


duties of the office. And if the comwmitioe have 
regarded that distinction, as in tbe case of Mr. 
Gallatin, 1 shall be satislied. 1 should be gla 
to know from the committee, whether they rest- 
ed their decision exclusively upon the ground 
that General Snields was not eliziole at thé time 
when he was elected? But there ts avothec mew 
to be taken of this matter, and it is, whether the 
seat is to be considered vacant on the gi ound that 
General Snields was not eligible at the time 
he presented himself to be swarn, because he 
would then have been required to discharge the 


duties of the office; and, if he was not at that 
time eligible, whether the seat must not be con- 
sidered entirely vacant, and whether he will not 
be under the necessity of going back for re-slece 
tion, with entire confi lence that ie will be ree 
elected, as | hope he will be. 

But if it be shown that in December next, 
when Congress shal! again meet, Gen. Shields 
can take-his seat, I shall vote fur the postpone. 
ment. If he cannot then take his seat, the 
postponement would be entirely unavailing ; it 
would be protracting the matter to no purpose 
to adopt the motion of the Senetor from Missis- 
sippi, or so it seems to me. I dissent, then, 80 
far as I am concerned, from the report of the 
committee, and I do so by virtue of precedents 
m my own State, and the case of Mr. Gallatin. 
And you must recollect the way in which par- 
liamentary law is made. We ought not hastily 


to act upon that which is not fully established by 


authority. I am inclined’to think the precedsots 
will be found to be otherwise. 

Mr. Foote. Will the Senator allow me to ask 
whether he believes, if the subject should be 
postponed until the first Monday in December, 
General Shields will then be entitled tu take his 
seal ? 

Mr. Butler. This is the view that [ tak: of it, 
that if General Shields had not taken tiis seat at 
all, perhaps at that time he might have claimed 
it; but, having taken his seat, and having there- 
by been required to discharge the duties of the 
office, he must vacate the seat, and go back for 
re-election. I acquiesce in that opinion ; but 
if gentlemen will make good the proposition 
that on the first Munday of December next, if 
ine matter be postponed until that ti ne, he will, 
be entitled to take his seat, Í certainly will vote 
for the pos:ponement, Ido not say that Ive; 
any opinion upon the subject one way or the 
other, as to whether, under the circumstances, 
he will then be entitled to take his seat; but I 
am fully of opinios that there is no absolute 
necessity for eligibility to exist at the time of the 
election. 

Mr. Berrien.— I have listened with gratifica- 
tion, as 1 presume every Senator has, tu the re- 
marks of the gentleman whois claiming a seal in 
this chamber; and | may be permitted to say 
that the course he bas indicated as the one which 
he intends to pursue is, in my judgment, the must 
frank, manly, and honorable course that could be 
laken—honorable to himself, and just to the Se- 
nate and the country, in vidw of the constitutione 
al difficulty, because, accurding to the report of 
the committee, we cannot recognise biin, if we 
affirm that report, to be qualitied to take his seat 
in the Senate of the United States, yet he is jus ly 
entitled to be recognised as a citizen of the Un- 
ted States. The course which has been indicated, 
I say, is one that is honorable to himself, aud [ 
have regretted that any discussion should have 
taken piace upon this question calculated to ob- 
struci, as I think the motion of the honorsbe 
Senator from Mississippi 18, the full and tree 
operationof a course which seems to be so Just. 

Sir, l cannot entertain a doubt myself of the 
correc:ness of the report of the committee. | 
cannot conceive the idea of eligibility of an indi- 
vidual to office, which office hs cavovt fil) at the 
ums of his election. I cannot concsive that ihe 
Legislature of Illinois exercises the puwer con- 
ferred upon it by tbe Constitution of the United 
States, when that Legislature elects one who 18 
ineligible ;. and I canuot reconcile to inyseif the 
idea thal, since by the constilutiun the term of 
office is limited to six years, that term of office 
may be made to commence at a time posterior io 
the time when the individual :s elected. 

o not mean to discuss this point, however, 
but merely to suggest to the Senator from Missis- 
sippi the idea which strikes my wind, and which 
saliſies me that the course he purposes is calcu- 
lated to obstruct the views of the gentleman 
whose elegibility is here brought ia q e, tion. 80 
long as the question remains undecided dy the 
Senate there can be considered no vacancy in the 
otce of Senator tor Illinois, so as to entitle the 
Legislature of that State io make a new selection. 
They have acted upon their constitutional rigot, 
and have elected a Senator. His credentials are 
an evidence of that fact ; and his right toa seat 
in the Senate of the United States is unquestiou- 
ed but by tne report of the committee, which is 
totally inoperative until it receives the sanclioa 
of the vote of this body. II will be, thereture, 
impracticable in wy Judgment for the Legislature 
of [thinvis, when they mcet again, to procssd to 
nullify their own act by-electing a Senator again 
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to fill the same office. Until the election be de 
clared void, there is nothing upon which they can 
act. In view, therefore, of the just and honora- 
ble course proposed hy the gentleman himself, it 
does seem to me that it would he obstructed by the 
motion of the Senator from Mississippi to post- 
pone until the first Monday of Decemher the fur- 
ther consideration of this question. Under these 
circumstances it would be impossible for the 
Legislature of Illinois to proceed to a second 
eleclion. We know by the evidence before us 
that (his gentleman, who is already a citizen of 
the United States, and already honored by the 
confidence of the people of his State, will in Oc. 
tober next be qualified to receive the honor 
which they desire to confer upon him; and he 
has indicated his intention to appeal to the peo 

ple of his State; it is but just to him, therelore, 
that no obstruction shall be-thrown in the way of 
the course whicb, upon reflection, he has chosen 
to adopt. 

Mr. Douglas. The state of my health would 
not allow me to indulge in many words on this 
occasion, even if | were so disposed. My object 
in rising is chiefly to suggest that the resolution 
of the committee has perhaps been based upov 
@ wrong con-truction of the Constitution, in de- 
claring thal the election was void. 1 think, sir, 
that an examination of the Constitution of the 
United States will satisfy the Senato that this 
election was not void, whatever may be their 
opinion as to the right of General Shields at this 
time to have a seat in this body. And if the 


election was not void, I, as a Senator from ili- 


nois, am not aware that a vote of this Senate 
should say that the Legislature of Illinois have 
_perfurmed an act that is void. 1 think that other 


terms might be used that would be more deli- 


catefand | firmly believe more consistent with 
the truth. The Constitution of the United States 


prescribes three requisites to render an indivi- 
The first is, 
he shall be thirty years of age ; the second, that 


dual eligible to a seat in this body. 
he shall‘have been nine years a citizen of the 
United States; and the third is, that be shall 
have been at the time of his election an inhabi- 
tant of the State by which he is elected. Iuha- 


bituncy must exist at the time of election. Thir- 
ty years of age is nol a requisite at the. time-of 


election. Nine years citizenship is not required 
to existat the time of election. The language 


of the Constitution is clear and specitic upon this 


point, and it has so been understood. Sir, it was 
so understood, I apprehend, when Mr. Clay was 
elected to a seat in this body at twenty-nine 
years of age; it was so understood, I apprehend, 
when Andrew J.ckson was elected to this body 
al twenty-nine years of age, but became thirty 
before he was sworn in; it was so understood, | 
apprehend, when the late Senator from Alabama 
was elected tothe House of Representatives at 
twenty-four years of age, and became twenty- 
five before he was sworn in. It is not necessary 
to eite more cases upon this point, though there 
are cases innumerable which might be referred 
to, showing that, as far as eligibility is concern- 
ed, the specified age and term of cilizenship 1s 
nol required to exist at the time of election. 1 
will read the language of the Constitution: 


Na person shall be a Senator who shall not 
have altained to the age of thirty years, and been 
nine years a citizen of the United States, and 
who shall not, when elected, be an inhabitant uf 
the State for which he shall be chosen.” 


‘Thus you see that the two first qualifications, 
age and citizenship, are required to exist only at 
the time the person becumes a Senator; the 
otber qualification is to exist at the time of the 
election, which precedes, in sume cases the time 
of his becoming a Senator twelve or fifteen 
months—as in the case of the Senator frum 
Georgia, who was elected for more than a year 
before he took his seat. The Constitution does 
hol contemplate, therefore, that these two quali- 
fications should exist at the time of his election 
but inhabitancy is required at the time of the 
election, in order to remedy the abuses which 
existed in England in reterence to the selection 
of non-resident representatives. Hence the rea- 
8 oi requiring inhabitaney at the time of elec- 
ion. 

Sir, there have been some decisions in the 
House which bear upon this point; but I do noi 
deem it necessary to BO into them at this time, 
because | firmly believe that the language of the 
Constitution, if carefully examined, will show 
that tun is the true construction of it. And, sir, j 
regard it as being important that the constitution 


should receive a true construction in this case, 


a citizen of the United States at the time of the 
election is a disqualification, it will be held asa 


Gallatin's case. 
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for two reasons: First, it is important, because 
if we decide that not having been for nine years 


precedent to govern fulure cases; and, secondly, 
it is a reflection on my State for electing a person 
whose election was void at the very time when 
he was so elected. But, in regard tothe first. 
this construction is to be put upon the clause of 
the constitution now, because the commiltee say 
that the same construction was placed upon it in 
Mr. Gallatin’s case. If we are to take up a de- 
cision heretofore made, and be governed by it 
in regard to the construction to be given to the 
constitution, no matter how erroneous that opi- 
nion may be, l apprehend it will bea difficult 
matter to reverse that decision after it has again 
been confirmed by a vote of the Senate al a pe- 
riod of fifty or sixty years distant from the lime 
of the first decision. And, sir, I do not under- 
stand that such a construction was given in Mr. 
I think that the Senator from 
Virginia who made this report is, to some extent, 
mistaken in comparing it with Mr. Gallatin's 
case. I recollect Mr. Gallatin was held not to 
to be a citizen at all. I know, at least, that-has 
always been the impression on my mind in regard 
to that case. Mr. Gallatin was an alien by birth; 
he had been in this country for some years, and 
went to Virginia and purchased lands. Jt was 
found that he was about to forfeit the lands that 
he had purchased, because he was an alien; but 
there was a statute of the State of Virginia which 
authorized aliens to hold lands in that State, pro- 
vided-they would take an oath of allegiance, and 
Mr. Gallatin, though residing in another Stale at 
the time, in order to save his lands in Virginia, did 
take an oath of allegiance to the State of Virgi 
ginia. And that is the state of facts agreed upon 
in the report which has been referred io. Be- 
tween this last mentioned period and the month of 
October, 1785, he, purchased lands in Virginia to 
a considerable amount, and took an oath of alle- 
gisnce to the State of Virginia,” &c. 
Whether he complied with the naturalization 
laws of Virginia does not appear. My impres- 
sion is that he did pot take all the requisite steps 


to make himself a citizen of the State of Virgi-. 


nia, but that he merely took the oath which 
would enable him to hold Jands in that State, un- 
der a statute having the rightlo confer special 
privileges without waking the person possessing 
those privileges a citizen. The Senator from 
Virginia is also mistaken in say ing that the nine 
years in Mr. Gallatin’s case bad run, ſrom the 
time he took the oath of allegiance to Virginia, 
before (he time of taking his seat in the Senate. 

Mr. Mason.—] think, if the Senator will look 
al the record, he will find that, as far as 1 stated 
the facts that fora the report, I stated them cor- 
rectly. 

Mr. Douglas.—] find in the report the follow- 

statement: (Mr. Douglas quoted from the re- 
port.) ‘ 
That would make the nine years run into Oc- 
tober 1794. Mr. Gallatin wag elected to the 
Senate from Pennsylvania in February 1793, and 
took his seat in December following, which 
would be, according to the report, beiore the 
nine years’ cilizenship had expired. Hence the 
question did not arise, w hether the naturalization 
of Virginia was a good naturalization or not; nor 
did the question ajise on that occasion, whether 
the period must have been matured at the time 
of the election, or at the lime of tuking his seat. 
Hence the committee will find that they have en- 
lirely mistaken the Gallatin case, when they 
quoted that case to sustain the couclusions at 
which they bave arrived in this case. 

l therefore insist that this resolution which de- 
clares the electioh to be vuil is erroneous, and 
that it must be in one ur other of these forms, 
viz: that General Shields, not having been a 
citizen of the Uuned States for nine years pre- 
ceding the Sth of March, 1849, therefore he is 
not eligible; or that General Spields, not having 
been a cilizen lor nine years, is not eligible to a 
seat in this body. That may be the case. The 
only doubt on my mind is, whether the time is to 
be matured at the period when the functions of 
the ottice as Senator would devolve upon him, or 
whether at the time when he is sworn in. Il am 
inclined to think, from the language of the Con- 
titution, that uf he is eligible at the ume he is 
sworn io that is all that is required ;-and that if 
ke is sworn in before be is eligible, and becomes 
eligible befure you get him out, you caunot oust 
ulm from his seat at all. 


- The language of your ‘resolution, then, must 
be that Gen. Shields is not now eligible to a seat 


in the Senate of the United States. Will you 


turn a man out who is now eligible? Certainly 
not, if his election was not void, and I apprehend 
it was not void at the time when it took place. 
and the Senate, upon examination, will see that 
the election was not void, although it may be that 


he is not entitled to hold his seat here. Upon the 
face of the record attached to the report it would 
seem that he is not now entitled to hold his seat 
here, though it must be that the report is suscep- 
tible of explanation. I would have liked very 
much to see whether the report was not capable 
of some explanation. The Senator says there it 
is, I can examine it. J have examined it, and if 
I were disposed to be techinal, 1 might ask the 
Senate to disregard it. It is no record at all. 

Mr. Webster. We hate the admission that he 
is a foreigner by birth, È 

Mr. Douglas. Whether we have the admission 
of his being a foreigner by birth or not, does not 
make the least diference. The question for the 
Committee to determine is not whether he is a 
foreigner by birth, but whether he has been a 
citizen of the United States for nine years. The 
Committee are perhaps correct in the conclusion 
to which they have come upon that point. 1 will 
not undertake to say that their statement can be 
disproved. l was merely endeavouring to show 
the reason why I would like to see the report re- 
versed. Some years ago General Shields aod I 
served in the Illinois Legislature together. It 
required citizenship to make us eligible. J know 
some question was raised out of doors as to his 
eligibility at that time, but ] do not recollect that 
there was any formal decision of {he question. 
I believe a résolution was cflered, and it was 
afterwards withdrawn. He was afterwards made 


Auditor of Public Accounts for that State, about 
the highest civil office in the State. 


Subsequent- 
ly, he was elected Judge of the Supreme Court. 
And, sir, I would like to see upon what ground 
it is that resistance is now raised_against General 
Shields holding office, when for many years past 
he has been filling important stations without a 
questiun being raised. What is it that has here- 


-tofore hushed the voice of his-enemies, so that 


not a whisper was heard as to a violation of the 
Constitution or of the rights of the State? And 
this has been going on fur years, every body ace 
quiescing, and the State Legislature time and 
time again affirming his appo:utments tothe high- 
est offices in the State, until at length they hare 
sent him here. And, sir, it certainly appeared 
lo me that it was a little indecorous towards that 
State for this body to raise an objectiòn which 
no man in the State ever thought ol raising, and 
to turn out ol these halls the man upon whom 
the choic of the State fell. | 

I thought, sir, that it was a duty which devolv- 
ed upon me, as representing that State in part, 
to make these suggestions; and, sir, but fur (he 
appeal that has been made by General Shields to 
mysell, 1 should have insisted before this body ° 
that the ceport of the Committee should be 
disagreed to. l feel it my duty to make this 
statement now. l do not know but that if gl 
were in General Shield's place, 1 would take the 
course he has taken; I think 1 would. 1 think f 
would say, that, inasmuch as no human being can 
be found in my own State to raise this objection 


although like other men he must have enemiés 


—ivasmuch as they have hushed their voices for 
years, I would submit and go back; but on behalf 
of the State perhaps I would be induced lo aot 
somen hat diflerently. 1 would therefore have 
been glad to see this case postponed. I think at 
might have been better for all parties if that 
course had been taken. No inconvenience could 
have arisen out of it; certainly none to the Se- 
nale, because we are almost ready to adjourn, 
and ace all anxious to adjuuro. There is to be 
no session of the Legislature of Illinois before 
Congress meets again. The State would not thea 
be. deprived of auy oppoitunity that she would 
otherwise have had of electing another Senator. 

The Legislature of Illinois does not meet, un- 
der the Cunstitution of the State, until a year 
{rom next January, though there may possibly be 
an extra session within that time. ‘l'o postpone 
the question, then, until next December, could 
operate no inconvenience to the Senate and no 
convenience to the Legislature of Illinois. And 
what makes me the more sensitive on this puint 
is, that it may be considered questionable whether, 
under the resolution which: is reported by the 
Commit:ee, and proposed io be adopted by the 
Senate, the Governur of Illinois could appoint at 
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all. This body so decided in the case of the Se 
nator from Connecticut, when the period of ser- 
vice of the Senator having expired, and no elec- 
tion being had, the Governor of the State could 
not appoint, and the State had to remain unre- 
presented until the next meeting of the Legisla- 
ure. 

Mr. Badger. The Senator has mistaken the 

character of thatcase. There was an approach- 
ing termination of the Senator’s term, and the 
Legislature had not provided for filling the va- 
cancy, and the Governor undertook to fill by ap- 
pointment in February a vacancy which was to 
occur on the 4th of March. The Senate deter- 
mined that the commissiun was void, because the 
Governor could do nothing but fill an existing 
vacancy. | 

Mr. Douglas. It is the principle that I am 
contending lor; and the principle that bas al- 
Ways been acted upon is this, mat when a Sena 
torial term expires, and there is no session of 
the Legislature beld, the Governor cannot ap- 
point to Gill the vacancy merely because the Le- 
Sizlature has failed to do its duty. Tennessee 
was without Senatura for one whole Congress, J 
believe; and other. States have gone unrepre- 
sented. lowa was unrepresented for two years. 
Ii 19 true, she never had been represented in the 
Senate of the United States; but the reason why 
the Governor could not appoint was, it was not 
a vacancy, wilbin the meaning of the Constitu” 
tion, which gives the appointment to the Gover- 
nor of the State. Now, you propose to decide 
by this resolution that the election was void. 
Well, the electron being void, there was no elec- 
tion. So, then, you propose to decide that there 
was no election io Lilinow at all. Hence there 
will be no auch vacancy as will authorize the 
Governor to make the appointment. You are 
ving to say, therelore, that Illinois shail be un- 
represented Irom this time until a year from 
next January, when the Legisla: ure again meets 
under the Constitution of the State. Lou-have 
either got to co this, and disfranchise the State 
for that lengih of tme, or else put the State to 
the expeuse of holding a special session of the 
Legislature. I do hope, especially as the clause 
of the Constitution under which you are acting, 
does nol require you to make any decision; that 
the language of the resolution, if passed at all, 
will be changed sv as to recognise the legality of 
the election; thea you can pass your own opi- 
ion as to whe:ber the applicant here has a right 
to relain his seat or not. ‘The elecuon may have 

been valid, and yet you may have the power, un- 
der the Constitution, io vacate it. 

Mr. Webster. I am very sorry that this debate 

has arisen; if it had jut been entered upon at 
All, ıt would have been more satisfactory to the 
Senator trom lilinois himseif; byt l perceive 
ibat it is likely to ve extended, and as | ditfer 
euluely with the honorable Senator who has 
gusi.resumed his seat iu regard lo the construc- 
Uun uf the Coustitution, I au desirous of addies- 
Sing to the Senale a very lew words ou tbe sub- 
ject. : 
i hold, most unquestionably, that the election 
was void, because the pecsuu upon whom the 
election lell was vot competent tu discharge the 
ſuuelious of the office ut was intended to be 
conferred upon hiw ; tbat is to say, to be a-Se- 
Dator irom ihe 34 of March, 1849, lor six years. 
Now, if he couid not be a Senator from the 3d 
ol March lor ox years, hen be was not eligible 
lor the Senatorial teru, and it wight just as well 
be said that he might be elected wien he had 
been a citizen six years, and gwail ihe lapse of 
{bree years belore commencing his period of 
service, as Al may be saidgihat he may be elected 
aud await the lapse of niue montis. That pro- 
positivu is so Clear thal 1 think a lutle reection 
will saug every gentleman on the subject, 

Bul mg purpose in rising was—for I dare say 
mere are other genllewen who desire to be 
heard on the subject—to inove that Wwe further 
consideration oi the report be pustponed und 
lo~wurtow. The motion wus agreed to, and ihe 
Penale went into Execulive business. a 


— — Oe 


| Bewaron WarIIà.— The House of Represep- 
fatives of Wisconsin have passed resolulwus con- 
demuiug the course of this Senator in the United 
Siales Seoale, in reference to the sdbject of a 
territorial government for California ead New 
Mexico, and appfowng that of Senator Dodge. 
The resolutions cuntain also a request to resiga, 
and were passed by the very empuatic vote in 
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To our Constituents: We address you this 
circular from a sense of duty to ourselves. A 
portion of the Southern Representatives in Con- 
gress, have recently issued an Address to the 
people of the South on the exciting question of 
slavery. We were unable to unite with thém in 
the movement, and the absence of our names 
from the paper which they have published, has 
given rise to strictures upon our course which 
we propose now to notice. Our conduct . has 
been misconstrued by some and misunderstood 
by others, and to place the matter in its proper 
light, is the object of the present communication.. 
A proper appreciation of our motives and feel- 
ings, requires a partial consideration of the Ad- 
dress as it stood, when it first issued from the 
hands of its author, The modifications which 
were subsequently made, improved its tone, tem- 
per, and spirH, though they failed tu render it 
wholly unobjectionable: Some of the passages 
stricken oul can meet with no justification from 
that portion of its signers who Delong to the De- 
mocratic party, and without stopping te comment 
Ppob all of them, w6 cannot pass by in silence 

e remarkable attack made upon Mr. Polk, and 
those Democrats who had supported the Oregon 
bill. The Address in this particular was marked 
with a spirst of opposition to the present Exec u- 
tive, which was Weil calculated to array the pgo- 
ple of the South against an administration, which 
has with signal fidelity carried into the practical 
Operation of the Government, all the cardinal 
principles of our political faith. The insertion of 
inis paragraph in the original address, was not 
more remarkable than iu failure to make the sl. gh · 
test ciserimination in its charges upon the North, 
in favor of those Who have ever manifested a de- 
termination to stand by the constitutional rights ol 
the South, even at the price of self-sacrifice. I. 
seemed to us to foreshadow a result in the orga- 
nization of a sectional party, which would neither 
promote the interest nor strengthen the securities 
of the South. i id 

The Address was still more objectionable for 
what st did not contain. Ii proiessed to give a 
faatbful history of the abolition question, with the 


sought to accomplish, and was intended to place 
before the people of the South the true condition 
of the feelings and sentiinents of the Northern 
people in regard to it. lts object in this respect 
was to give the Southern peopis sueh information 
as would enable them to adopt sueh a policy as 
would best guard and maintain their rights. The 
purpose was a good oue, but it was nol an origi- 
gal one. The sume object has been pursued with 
equal earnestness for wany years, by those who 
ate as deeply interested iu the preservation ol 
our peculiar jostnutions as Mr. Calgoun, and it 
remains to be seen whether the etloris of the one 
or the other are beat calculated to effect tbe ob- 
ject which boib profess to have in view. The 
history of the abolition question, as presented by 
Mr. Calhoun, is incomplete and unsatisfactory. 
There are important matters wholly omitted in 
bis Address, which are as necessary to be known, 
to a correct understanding of the question, as 
those which he has presented, and without a 
knowledge and appreciation of which, the people 
of the South will ve incapabile of forming a pro- 
per judgment on the subject, or adopting tbe pro- 
per line of policy. Aboluon 18 not only a ques- 
tion of religious fanaticism, but ove ol political 
power. ‘Jt bas entered more or less, for many 
years, into the party politics of the country, and 
bas constituted an element in the organizatiun of 
parties at ine Norm, of no jnconsiderabie impor- 
tance. It is in this view of the subject that the 
Address is marked with a silence which in our 
judgment admits of no justification. If we con- 
template the continuance of the Union, as the 
Address prolesses to do, it is a matter of serious 
interest io (be Soutbern people to know the terms 
of relationship which have beretofure and do now 


exist between these fanatical assailants ol our 
peculiar institutions and the political parties of 
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the country, with the one or the other of whiek 
our people are associated in the bonds of politi- 
cal faith. With this information in our possese 
sion, we would know whom to regard as friends 
and who as enemies. In the hour of danger end 
trial we ere enabled to form our political associas 
tions in reference to the protection of our dear - 
est interest. Why, then, should we fail to tell 
the people the truth opon this subject? Was it 
because it would bear heavily upon the one perty 
and elevate in the estimation ot Southern men, 


the character of the other? Ii will net do to say, 


that it thereby introduced party politics into the 
Address. Upon a question so important and mo- 
mentous as the Address regards the present state 
of the slavery agitation, it becomes Southern men 
to forego the ties of party obligation, and to re- 
spond fearlessly and honestly to the demands of 
truth and justice. lt was indeed a strange dee 
mand upon the liberality of Southern Democrats 
to ask them to withhold the (ruth from the people, 
because its declaration would offend the sensi- 
bilities of their Southern Whig friends. If the 
Southern Whigs are not yet prepared to abide 
the judgment which the public record pronounces 
Upon their Northern associates, we serivusly fear 
that they are beyond the point where their minds 
can be reached by any argument, however ably 
and forcibly addressed to them, even by the dis- 
tinguished author of the Southern Address. 

Without attempting.an analysis of the Congres- 
sional record upon the alavery question, we will 
submit a few general propositions which will put 
this matter in its proper light. The general pro- 
position may be fearlessly stated, and the records 
“of Congress witb safety appealed to for the evi- 
dence of its truth, that upon all questiona involv® 
ing the rights of the South, in connection with 
the inalitution of slavery upon which an issue has 
been made, our only friends at the North have 
been found in the ranks of the Northern Demo- 
cracy. Without stopping now to discuss the 
merits of these issues, which surely. cannot be 
necessary before a Southern constituency, let as 
recur to some of them in illustration of the pro- 
position just laid down. Among the most promie 
nent of these issues, and one which perhaps ex- 
cited as much if nol more of the public attention 
than any other, was the famous 21st role of the 
House of Representatives, which peremptority 
excluded all petitions on the subject of the aboli- 
tion of sluvery either in the States, Territories, 
or District of Columbia. That rule was orige 
nally introduced iuto Congress by a Southern 
Whig, (Mr. Johnson, of Maryland.) It was the 
subject of repeated discussions and numerdus 
volca, from the time of its original adoption to 
the period of its repeal in the 2806 Congress. 
During that whole time it never received the 
vote or a NLE NortHerN Wuig. li was 
adopted und kept in existence by the united vote 
of all the Southern members, (with one or two 
exceptiuns,) and a purtion of the Northern De- 
mocracy. 

Ou the question of the annexation of Texas, 
which was opposed af the North on account of ber 
slavery institutions, a similar stute of things will 
be found tu exist. Thal measure was carried by 
the aid of Nortbern Democratic votes alone, men 
whose. minds were not like their Whig brethren, 
so surchurged with bitter haired of the South 
and her institutions, as to defeat this favorite ob- 
ject of Southern men, on account of the egisi- 
ence there of our peculiar sastitutions. Da 

An equally forcible aud convincing illustration 
will be lound in the history of the present excite 
ing issue which now so seriously threatens the 
peace and harmony of our Union, if not its very 
existeuce. Various votes have been taken botn 
in the Senate and House of Represeniatives, 
during (he last three sessions, on the Wilmot Pro- 
visu, and it yet remains for the first Northern 
Whig to record his vate against it. Ii has at dif- 
leren times been defeated in both branches of 
Congress, and in every instance by the aid of 
Northern Democratic votes. The action of Con- 
gress on this subject, in connection with the 
lamous Compromise bill. introduced into the Sen- 
ate hy Me. Clayton, of Delaware, presents a 
striking illustration of the correctness of our po- 
sition. That bill was the work ol time and de- 
liberation. It ought to place the adjustment of 
this disturbing question upou such grounds 88 
would enaple the moderate und just men of all 
sections of the country to give at their support, 
without requiring the sacrifice of any cardinal 
principle upon the part of any one. Indeed, 
somo Southern men relused(it\thetr support be- 
cause of ils insfficieney in properly guacaing and 
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general proposition, that a new impetus has been 
given to the abolition excitement, and a new 
energy imparted to ils advocates by the conside- 
ration to which we have just alluded. To cone 
to a different conclusion, we should be compelled 
to close our eyes lo the scenes which have for 
the last fwo months been transpiring around us. 
With this conviction resting on our minds, we 
should have forfeited our own self-respect and 
the confidence of our friends, to have sent forth 
to the people, as a faithful account of this ques- 
tion, a paper which, upon this important view of 
it, was as silent as the grave. 

The inquiry now presents itself, are these facts 
well authenticated, and is the argument which 
we have drawn from them proper and legitimate? 
If eo ıt remains to be considered, why they were 
excluded from the’ Address? Upon the first 
point .tis bardly necessary to enlarge before a 
Democratic constituency. Upon repeated ocea- 
sions we have presented them to the considera- 
tion of the Southern people, and whilst the De- 
mocratic portion of our hearers have, by unmis- 
takeable evidences, manifested their concurrence 
and approbation, We have not yet met with the 
figst Whig who has been able, truibfully, io deny 
the facts, or successfully to controvert the argu- 
ment. To the files of the same Democratie 
press that is now sounding the premonitory notes 
gf a condemnation of our course, we could, ith 
safety, appeal for the evidence of the currect- 
ness of our positions, if we believed that the 
occasion required it. 

To the second inquiry which we have presen- 
ted, we have yet io hear any satisfactory reason 
tnat can be given, for denying, io the facts which 
we have detajled, their legitimate place in an ad- 
dress which purported to give a iaithſul history 
of the abolition question. The fear of giving 
offence to Southern Whigs, and thereby losing 
their aid. and co-operation, will hardly affurd a 
justification in the winds of those who accord 
(their assent ſo the correctness of our statements, 
and whose judgments sanction the soundness of 
our argument. Under circumstances the most 
flattering of success, such a policy would tax the 
strongest intellects fur reasons to palliate aud 
justly it, but in the present instances, the object 
was an idle und visionary One, as the result very 
ctearly demonstrated. Ihe Whigs had just suc- 
ceeded in elevating to the highest offices in the 
Government, men, in whose integrity of purpose 
and fidelity to the Constitution, they had espres- 
sed their unbounded confidence, and it was an 
unreasonable anticipation to suppose that they ` 
would participate in any movement, which rested 
fur its propriety and necessity, mainly upon tbe 
upprehensiun that the rights of the South were 
unsate in the hands of those whom they had se- 
lected as faithful guardianus of the constitutiunal 
rights of every portion of the Union. This er- 
ror on the part uf Southern Whigs, was not more 
deep and fatal than was the hope of their sudden 
conversion wild aud visionary, As might have 
been reasunably expecied, they refused, en masse, 
with two excaptions, to give tueir sanction tu Lhe. 
movement and gavo early indicatipns to the, 
meeting of their intention to withhold their sig- 
vatures from ine Address. With this determi- 
nation, on their part, euded the prospect of make 
igg thie a Southern movement, irrespective of 
party considerations. Al this period we const 
dered that the time had arrived when the friends 
of the Address must deter mie between two poli- 
cies, the one looking to the preservation of the 
Democratic party of the Union, aud the other 
contemplating the organizauon of a sectional 
party, which being composed almost exclusively, 
of Democrats, would supplant entirely, tue pre- 
sent Democratic’ party ut the South, aud ulerly 
destruy our natiunal organization. ‘lo our minds, 
tielt the Address without any reasouable pre- 
text for excluding from it the matter, which it 
seenied to us, was indispensable to a just, full, 
and fair consideration of the subject. ‘hove 
who agreed with us, urged upon the pecuſiat 
friends of the Address the propriety and the ne- 
cessity of giving it this direction, bat we ound 
that the proposition met with so litte favor, that 
if submitted to the meeting it would not ouly be 
attended with defeat, but would subject its irieuus 
to the imputation of wantonly urging a disturbing 
element upon their proceedings, thus leaving us 
no other alternative than, either to withhold our 
signatures, or to abandon- the course which we 
lett was clearly indicated by a sense of truth and 


profecting the rights of the South. men and true in the great family of na‘ional 
Whigs—we have seen the craven hearted Demo- 
crat, who, as he humbly bowed his neck to re- 
ceive the abolition yoke, spurned with indigna- 
nation from the embraces of his former political 
associates, only to be the «nore cordially wel- 
comed into the ranks of Northern Whigs, and 
by them elevated from the Elouse to the Senate 
of the United States. Until these things shall 
have been obliterated frem our memories, we 
can never affix our signatures to any paper pro- 
lessing to be a faithful history of the question 
which does nol design to bestow upon them even 
a passing notice. 

Some may be disposed to reply to these con- 
siderations, that the number of our reliable 
friends among the Northern Democrats. is daily 
diminishing. They may reter to the fact, that 
on the more recent votes which have been taken 
in Congress on the subject, we have been ena- 
tled to obtain the co operation of cumparatively 
a small number, and in this result find a justfi- 
cation for a refusal to recognise the obligations 
jinposed upon us by their past services, If the 
grateful remembrance of past kindness and 
driendship does not suggest a rufficient answer to 
such ubjections, we might perhaps with more 
effect reach their judgments with the considera- 
tious of policy. l'he Southern Whigs have, by 
their unfortunate alliance with their Northern 
associates, dune more to estrange our only 
friends at the North than all other causes co.n- 
bined; and if to their ungrateful and ungenerous 
reproaches of the ’sincerny of Northern Demo- 
crats we are lo render our acquiescence by our 
silence on such an occasion as this, we may rea- 
sonably look to the period as not far distant, 
when the South will- be called upon tu mourn 
over the departure from the Halls of our Na- 
tional Legislature of her last Northern friend. 

The Southern address also purports to give 
the causes of the increage of the abolition ex- 
citement at the Nurth; but wholly fails to ac- 
cont for the remarkagle fact, tbat during the 
present session of Congress some of the must 
alarming voles have been given which can be 
found on the records ol our national legislation: 
whilst it directs the attention of the Southern 
people to the fact, tual the movements of the 
agitators at the present sessidys haye been di- 
recied, with peculiar interest. to the subject of 
slavery in the District of Columbia, it auempis 
nọ explanation of the causes which have leu to 
this remurkable and threatening demunstratiun. 
‘he narrative, to be complete and truintul, 
should not have omitted so portant a considera- 
uon, if there existed any reasons thal could with 
propriety have been assigned. Ii may be, that 
the author was again apprehensive of wounding 
the feelings of sensitive Southern Whigs; but 
we cannot sce in this any sufficient palliation fur 
this omission. We all must know and feel that 


who sided in its defeat regarded it, it guaranteed 
more to the South than any of iheir Northern 
allies was willing to grant. The bill encountered 
the undivided opposition of the Northern Whig 
party with the isolated exception of Mr. helps, 
of Vermont; and he took especial care to put 
his acquiescence in its passage upon the ground, 
that it was a virtual enforcement of the princi- 
ples of the Wilmot Proviso. ‘These prominent 
instances have been selected for the purpose of 
bringing clearly and distinctly beſore the public 
mind of the South the relationship which the two 
parties at the North have burne to this subject. 
They might bo multiplied to the satisfactiun of 
the inost tacredulous mind, if additional force 
could thereby be given to the argument. But if 
these facts, which are in harmonious unison with 
the whole record of Congress on this subject, do 
not carry home conviction to the mind of a South- 
ern man, such an one would not believe though 
one should rise from the dead. 

If we may rely with any certainty upon re- 
ports of the public press, of the proceedings of 
State Legislatures, or the representation of indi- 
Vidual acquaintances who are supposed to be 
familiar with the matter, we may gather con- 
firmatory evidence of the same fact from that 
quarter. We are yel to learn the name, or hear 
of the existence of the first Whig who has ever 
voted in any of the Legislatures of the free 
Slates against resolutious in favor of the princi- 
ples of the Wilmot Proviso. ‘The same is true 
of their public press. Indeed, in the ranks of the 
Northern Why party, there has been.and now is 

“an unvarying uniformity of sentiment on this sub- 
Jecl, which compels ‘every candid and truth-lav- 
ing wan to admit, that the South will look in 
vain in the ranks ol that purty dor a single lriend 
upon whose arin she may leau in the hour of her 
trials and troubles. They have tor years been 
courti.g and caressing the sbvlitiunists, and in 
their public career have manifested a subser 
vience to abulition dictation, and an affiliation 
wilh abolnion sentiment, which has in no small 
degree contributed to increase the excitement 
and maguily the in portance of this most wicked 
and reckless warlare upon Southern righis.— 
These solemn truths have been from time to 
time presented tu the cunsidération of the South- 
ern peuple; and they have been urged to cul 
loose (rum a politicul association, which was 
sowing broadeust truugh the land the seeds of 
their rum and-destructiun. As individuals who 
had patticipated in presenting (hese facts to the 
people, wo had been actuated by the sioccrest 
desire to suvo our country from tue ruinous con- 
sequences, which we believe must inevitabiy fol- 
low irom an union of the South with Nurthero 
Whigs. We were caudid aud honest in declara- 
tions which we made to the people irom time to 
time, of the ruinuus effects of such an alla. the unfortunate vote cast at the late presidential 
Our opinions bave unucrgune no change. We election by a majority of the Southern people 
yet believe, that the only true aud reliab.e lctends | for Millard Fitlusure for the Vice Presidency, 
vl tue South at the North are to be found i the | nas had no inconsiderable agency la producing 
Dewocratic party, aud that the protection of our | this state of things. Fiiimure stood ptedged bo- 
righis, su lar as the sume is dependent upon the | lore the country in favur of * immediate ſegisla- 
-legislation of Congress, is only to be promote | uon by Comzress for the oli of slavery in 
‘by uviung in suli closer bonus with those who | the District of Columbia.” By his silence be 
have given us these evidences of the sincerity of | relused any modification of this or other equally 
their irieudship, and the huvesty of their pur-| ouious opinions, which he had promulgated more 
poses, aud at tue sume tine severing all counec- than ten years ago, in the efloris (so common 
Bou wiih those Whose whole course tas been | with his party) of drawing into his support the 
characterized with unchanging pruols of hostility | abolition influe.ce of his district. Wan these 
and oppusiuon. Entertanung these views, we | most inlamous abolition sentiments hanging upon 
should have been luise to uur past prulessivus— his lips, he was triumphuntly elevated, ba ine 
ta lde lu our present CunviCliviis—talee to ths dic- | voies uf the South, tu the second otlice iu the 
tates of pulicy—tulse lo the requirements of jus- | Republic. This vote, thus cast by the South, in. 
lice-—lulde tu the impulses oi gratitude, il we jan evil hour, has Deen construed vy these Neriu- 
bad given our swictivu tu a paper purporting to | ern funalica into a willingness on her part to sub- 
ive a iaitblul parative of the aboltion ques- | mit to the practical operation of ine principles 
nion, und which ommted wholly to consider this, so buldly avowed by ber favorite candiuate; and 
Abe wost imposing important jeature of the sub: | they have been emboldened by this result to re- 
ject. Tue sacrifices which tne Northern De- new with redoubied zeal, the wartare upon our 
mucracy have wade in their effusts to sustain tue | rights generally ; and particularly have their ef. 
Cuustitulional rights of ibe South against the | turts been directed to the District ot Columbia. 
cuwbived wiucuce of the Northern Whigs anu | on accouht of the well-known views of Miilard 
Abolionists, buve not yet eulirely passed from Fillwore ou that point. Southern mewbers have 
our memories. Some of the lustauces are witb- | been-launted on the floor of Congress with this 
in our persunal kuowledge. We havo seen them | criticism upon the recent election; and however 
stricken down in the sicuggle—we have Learu | well satished we may be of the fact, that our 
around us the shouts of rejyuicing over their de- | peuple never intended by their voles io endorse 
feat irum the very men tu delence, of whose | ine odious sentimenis of the man lor whom they 
rights tbeir just blow in the contest was stricken | voted, yet u no casy matter to give a salistace 
——we buve seen their seale u the Halle of Cun | tory suiution of this most unturtuuate vote, wilo- 
grces Vacated one by one, to be ijed with the | vut compromieing, io some extent, the i telli- justice. There was no cifficully iu moulding this 
uo m. seruble pohucrercs to abolilion exeite- geoce of thuse whu were induced ty give it. Be Audress rinto any shape cutisistent wun truth, 

Went, who ate recoguned and halied as good tis asil may, we can entertain no duubt of the which would give tu the movement addittonal 
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strength in the South, and every facility was af- 
forded of reheving the scruples and quieting the 
apprehensions of Southern men, whose alliance 
Was sought to be obtained, but whena suggestion 
is made which looks beyond the limits of our own 
immediate section, and seeks todo an act of sheer 
justice to Northern Democrats, who have stood 
firmly by our sides in the dorkest hour of our 
trial,and which regards with favor, the continued 
preservation of the Democratic party of the Union 
—itis regarded as narrow and contracted, and 
indignantly ae as unworthy of serious con- 
sideration. No one appreciated more fully than 
ourselves the necessity for unanimity in our ac- 
tion to effect any decisive good, and though we 
may be held responsible in part for the failure to 
obtain thal result, we do not feel (hat upon our 
shoulders should that responsibility be placed, 
nor upon those who sympathised with us in the 
Views we entertained. Some of the peculiar 
friends of the Address manifested an upposition 
to any material amendment of N, as determined 
and uncompromising as was our support.of our 
own firm and decided. convictions. They were 
fixed and resolute in their purpose to have the 
Address substantislly as it was finally presented 
to the public, or not to have i: at all. Some of 
them declaring that they could not se far -yield 
their wishes as to aequiesce in Mr. Berrien’s sub- 
stitute, thougtr tt should be adopted by a mujurily 
of the meeting. The only construction which 
our minds could place upon this course of com- 
duct, led us to the conclusion that the principal 
effect which was io result from the movement, 
would be the organization of a-Southern sec- 
twnal party. lo such a party organization we 
could see no aduitional security to Suvather. 
rights. It pussessed no charms to lure us from 
the old association which we had formed in the 
duys of our earliest political recollection’ with 
the Den.ocralic party of the Union. We prefer- 
red yet to rely upon the combined influence ut 
the Southern and Northern Democrats for the 
protection of the rights of the Suuth, so long as 
the same were dependent upon the legislation ot 
our national Guvernwent. We could not see 
how our strength was to be increased by dimin- 
ishing our numbers. lf Southern Democrats 
alone could, by party organization, throw ample 
barriers around the peculiar interests of the 
vulh, we were at a loss to understand how the 
Bid and co-operation ol our Northern friends 
would embarrass our movements or weaken our 
delences. Sv long as we canlemplate the con- 
tinuance of the Union, so long will we look to 
the preservation of the integrity of Ahe Demo- 
cratic party of the Union, as au element of our 
greatest strength and security. When the time 
Lal! conie, n ever, winch God, ia his meivy 
avert, when the rights and the interests of the 
Suuth. under tbe Cunstitution, are spurned and 
disregarded, and we shali cease to be considered 
os equals wilh our Northern brethren, we shall 
took to other aud higher measures of redress than 
those which promise to tow frum the organtza- 
tion of a Soulbero sectional party. : 
_, We have now frankly anu honestly stated the 
reasons which have tnpetled us to the course 
which we have lell it tu be our duty to pursue, 
anu they ere submitted fv those who have a right 
to pass upon them for their calm and deliberate 
consiveretioA. Our object has been lo dvlend 
Ourecives, and not to assail Olbers; and it is due 
to many of thuse who have sauctroned and signed 
the Aduress, that we should disclum any imen- 
tior to aliribute-to them the motive of producing 
the result which would inevatably dolliow the suc- 
cess of the movement. Their judgment has 
placed a diflerent construction upon the whole 
matter from ours, and iu this bonest difference ot 
Opinio is to be found the reasons which have in- 
duced the difleretce in our action on the subject. 
Tine must determine between us, aud tu the 
‘award which future developmenty shail render 
we will cheerfully submit. ; 
Op to the present late period of the session we 
have indulged the hope that this truly vexed and 
baressing question would be settled, upon terms 
just anu hunorabie io all portions of the Unton. 
in the proposition which sought to settie it by 
‘the od mer ion of our pew ‘lerritories into the 
Union as States, we recoghized a basis of adjust- 
ment which rested upon a prmoiple so just and 
sacred, as we hoped would disarm all opposition, 
and commend itseif to the favor of the most las- 
tidiuus and violent on the one or the other side vi 
the question. it luoked lo the Will ol the peuple, 
upon whom the laws were to operate, as the Lest 
judication of whet those laws should be. In the 


nearer to the close of a session, whove sands are 


organization of their State governments, our fel- 
low-citizens< of California and New Mexico, 
would exercise that great American privilege of 
determining for themselves the nature and cha- 
racter of their local institutions; and whatever 
that decision might bey surely ho one who 
draws upon the spirit of revolutionary struggles 
for the chart of his political faith, would complain 
of aresult which flowed naturally from the exer- 
cise of the great and glorious principle of self 
government. Whether this hope fs destined to a 
realization or disappointment remains yet to be 
seen, though its prospects become more and more 
unpromising, as each successive day brings us 


nearly run out. If the measure should be passed, 
it will be like oil poured upon the troubled waters, 
peace and harmony and good feeling would again 
be restored to our country. If it is lost, the re 
sponsibility of its defeat, with its consequences, 
must rest upon those who produce the result. to 
any event, such is our confidence in the honesty 
and intelligence of the American people, that we 
entertain the strongest hopes that its final adjust- 
ment will be marked with a spirit of liberality 
and justice, worthy of the age in which we live, 
and the institutions under Which we have been 
reared. The sincere attachment felt by the peo- 
pte of all sections to this Union-of our fathers, 
cemented us it was by their blood, and consecra- 
ted by their wisdom, forbid the idea that its ex- 
istence and perpetuity will be wantonly endan- 
gered by an act of gross and palpable injustice 
upon any portion of the confederacy. This Union 
is the rock upon which the God of nations has 
built his political church, and we have been suar 
moved to minister at its holy altars: let us not 
prove unworthy of the bigh mission to which we 
we have been called. 
i HOWELL COBB, 

LINN BOYD, l 
BEVERLY L. CLARKE, 
JOHN H. LUMPKIN, 
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SPEECH OF HON. JOHN. A. DIX, 


In the U. S. Senate, Jan. 23, 1849, in favor of re- 
ciprocal trade with Canada. 


The Senate having under consideration, the bill to 
admit certain urucles of the growih or production 
of Canada into the United States free of duty, 

. Upon the coudition that she like articles of. the 

_ growth or production of the United States are ad- 
mitted into Canada free of duty; the question being 
upon an amendment heretefure subimitted by Mr. 

helps: i , 

Me. Dix said: Mr. President, since this bill 
was taken up for discussion, I have been unable, 
from indisposition and other causes, to bestuw 
upon it the teflection which is due to the import- 
ance of the subject. But I will proceed, never 
theless, with such preparation, as l have been 
able to make, to explain the objects uf the mea- 
sure and its probable effects; and I will endea- 
vor, at the same lime, to answer some of the 
leading objections which have been made to it. 

It J entertained the belief that the operation 
of the bill wouid be-prejudicial to the interest ol 
any portion of the Union i should not be its ad- 
vocate. ‘Ihe first object of all public legislation 
is to advance the general welfare of the country ; 
but this object ought certainly not to be sougnt 
for at the expense of any particular section, or 
indeed of any single mterest. I believe this bill 
is entirely fiee irvi objection in this respect: 
that it will be eminently advantageous both to 
the United States and Canada, and do no wrong 
or injury.io any quarter. 

Beiere J proceed to examine the practical ope- 
ration of the measure upon the commercial in- 
terests of the two countries, | wists to notice a 
preliminary objection which has been raised. 

Ii is supposeu that the privileges conferred by 
this bill upon Canada will be extended, by virtue 
of certain reciprocily treaties into which we 
have entered, to the foreign States with which 
those engagements have been contracted. J take 
a totally ditterent view of the subject. I believe 
Senators have put an erroneous coustruction upon 
the obligations of the compacts to which they 
refer. 

We have reciprocity treaties with Russia, Den- 
mark, Hanover, Prussia, Mecklenburg-Schwerin, 
the Hanseatic Republics, and several othe lo- 
reign countries. they are treaties with sove- 
reign states, and, by every fair rule of construc- 


tion, their stipulations, so far as they guaranty 
reciprocity, must be deemed to relate to engages 
ments with other Powers equally independent. 
The comsrercia! arrangement proposed by this 
bill is with a European colony adjoining us—one 
of those dependencies which the States of the 
Eastern hemisphere are aecustomed to except in 
their compacts with us fur reciprocity of come 
merce and navigation. If any of the Slates with 
which we have treaties stipulating for the same 
privileges which we confer on others, had depen- 
dencies situated like Canada in respect to us, 
those States might perhaps acquire in respect to 
such dependencies the same privileges we shall 
confer on Canada if the bill passes, but Í do net 
admit that they would acquire those privileges 
for their metropolitan possessions, and for the 
reason that colonies have always been made 
practical exceptions to the general rule of inter- 
national intercourse. Possibly a spectal reservae 
lion may be necessary in every compact, from 
the provisions of which it is designed to exclude 
them; but 1 do not, as I shall show, consider it 
a n. atier of any consequence in this case. This 
we know in respect to Canada, that it is not only 
expressly excluded from the terms of our come 
mercisl Intercourse with Great Britain, but it is 
the subject of distinct s{ipulations; and yet the 
British Legation, in accordance with the wishes 
of the Canadians, has urged this measure upon 
us under instructions -from home, without the 
least idea that they would gain for Great Britain 
under our reciprecity treaty with her the privi- 
leges they desire us to confer on Canada. 

The honorsble- Senator from Maryland (Mr: 
Pearce) said that we had “ given a cunstructiog 
to these reciprocal provisions worthy of notice,“ 
and he alluded to our treaty with Portugal in 
1840, by which it was expressly agreed that the 
stipulation in our treaty with France in 1831, 
in regard to French wines, should not be inter- 
tered with. This construction is perfectly econ- 
sistent with the view of the subject J teke.— 
These two treulies were wath independent Powe 
ers; they were with continental Powers in Eu- 
‘rope almost bordering on each other; and a 
general elipulation in respect to equality of du- 
ties necessarily required an express reservation 
to authorize us to make the dulies on any of 
their products unequal. This, however, is a 
totally different thing from a commercia) ar- 
rangement between us and a European colony 
adjoining us. 

But in coming to the conclusiofi that our come 
mercial relations with Russia, Prussia and other 
powers, under the reciprocity treaties we have 
lormed with them, will oot be uflected by this 
bin. 1 put it on other grounds. 

These tresties relate io commerce and navi- 
gation, aud are intended to regulate ine com- 
mereial intercourse carried on by those caun- 
tries with the United States on the ocean. They 
have ceftainly not been understood as referring 
to inland trade and exchange between countries 
bordering on esch other. Ihe right to regulate 
tbeir interior intercourse with adjoining states 
has not been supposed to be at all impaired by 
these commercial engagements, -If it were othe 
erwise, if these treaties restrained the states 
which are parties to them from admitting artis 
cles free of duly from a neighboring country, ` 
except upon condition of extending the salne 
privilege to the other contracting parties, we 
should at this very moment be entitied, in our 
inlercourse with Prussia, lo aH the benefite of 
the custum-house exemptions of the Zoll-Verein, 
of which that kingdom is a leading member. 
Prussia borders on a number of the Zoll- Verein 
States. These States interchange wih her their 
common products fige of duty, under the Zoll- 
Verein compact, ot Customs Union. They have 
stood to each other in the same relation in 
which we stand to Canada. They had duties 
on their respective products us we have. ‘Mhéy 
bave abolished them, as we propose ta do in re- 
spect to Canada ou a part of oure. 

Now, will it be contended that we are entie 
tled to the same freedum of intercourse with 
Prussia which she- shares with those States, be- 
cause she has stipulated to impose no higher du- 
lies on our products than on those ol other 
countries? Surely not; and for the very reae 
son that the stipulations of our treaty witb her 
are inteaded to apply to external intercourse by 
ses, und- not to iniaod arrangements between 
bordering States. Ihe intention of our treaties 
ol reciprocity is siamped upon them in charace 
iers noi to de mwunuerstood. The first stipu- 
lation (for those af Jatter years are much of the 
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za me import) limits the reciprocal liberty of 
commerce and navigation which the treaties 
were formed to secure to ‘ the ports, places, 
waters and rivers of the territories of. each par- 
ty, wherein foreign commerce is permitted.” 
The second stipulation regulates the duties to 
be imposed on the vessels of the contracting 
parties engaged in (hat commerce. The third 
regulates the duties to be paid on the importa- 
tion or exportation of their respective products. 
I admit that, by the letter of these treaties, this 
bill might affect our commercial relations under 


from the United States; and this cost, I am told, 
When it is a dollar 
here, it must be $1,20 there. Now, let us see 
what a vessel laden with wheat from the Ballic 
She must, 
to come here, sail directly by the ports of Great 
Britain, where she can get a dollar and twenty 


is about 20 cents a bushel. 
would be likely to do in such a case. 


cents a bushel, deducting the three cents duly 
which she must pay. She gets, then, a dollar 
and seventeen cents. 
voyage to the. United States, how will the ac- 
count stand? Admitting, for the sake of the ar- 


them. But i insist that all compacts are to be |gument, thal the wheat she brings will come in 
construed according to their manifest intention, | free of duty under the reciprocity treaties, she 


not by one stipulation slone, but by all which 
relate to the same subject matter; and I might 
apply these observations with great force to my 
first position, and say that those treaties did not 
contemplate commercial relations with colonial 
dependencies like Canada. But the whole te- 
nor of their stipulations shows them to have 
been designed to regulate commerce on the sea, 
anJ not the interior traffic carried on by the 
inhabitants of countries separated from each 
other by a mere statistical boundary or an asiro- 
nomical line. ‘bey are treaties of commerce 
and navigation—not of one alone, but of both 
combined. l i 

When this measure was first proposed, I in- 
quired of the State and Treasury Departments 
whelher it would allect our commercial relations 
with foreign States under reciprocity treaties, 
and a decided answer was given by both in the 
negative. My own examination of the subject 
has brought me to the same conclusion, whether 
upon the same grounds | do not know. 

if this construction be erroneous, if the privi- 
leges proposed to be conferred on Canada will 
be extended to the foreign States referred to, then 
J repeat, we sball, ou the same principle, be- 
come entitled to the privilegesof the Zoll Ve- 
rein, in Prussia, and perbaps gain access for our 
products, through her, to all the other States’ of 


that political association, comprehending, 1 be- 


lieve, twenty-eight out of the thirty-seven Slates 
of the Germanic Cunofederation,. This would, 
prime facie, be an immense advantage, though it 
is nul clear that. it would be of any practical 
benefit. But no one dreamt, when our recipio- 
city treaties were formed, that they coùſerred 
any such privileges on us; and I venture to say 
it will never occur to any of thy States which are 
parties to those treaties, that the proposed ar- 
rangement with Canada will copier any new 
privileges on them. i 

But if it were otherwise, the privileges the 
bill confers are reciprocal. We concede nothing 
which we do not gain in return. If Hanover, 
Prussia, and Meckleuburg - Schwerin should ac- 
quire the privileges couſsrred on Canada by 
tms bill, we should acquire in respect to them 
the privileges the bill coolers on us. ‘Uhere 
would be entire reciprocity. Our cffances of 
profiting by the arrangement would be as good. 
as theirs. ‘Tne Hanse-Towns might send us a 
few more hams; bul there is soarcely ‘an article 
enumerated in the bill which can be brought to 
us with advantage trom the States on the Ger- 
man Ocean and the Baltic. Weare too distant 
fur agricultural exchanges. Besides, we are as 
essentially agricultural as they. Wheat is the 
only article likely, under any circumstances, tu 
come here, except in the most inconsideradle 
quanities. lu 1837,-when flour was ten, eleven 
aod twelve dollars a barrel, we received over a 
million of busbeis of wheat from Germany, not 
half the quantity we sent iu 1847 into Cavada, 
Nova Scotia, and New Beuuswick; butio the 
former year, under the intlucnce of these enor- 
mous prices, England herself sent us over seven 
hundred thousand bushels—nearly as much as 
Germany; aod yet sbe imported in 1847 over 
eighty-six millions of bushels of grain. But such 
occasions very rarely occur; aud when they do 
occur, the tendency of importation is decivedly 
beneficial. lis influence is to check prices when 
they reach the high point of extravagance. 

Senators have expressed the apprehension 
that, if this bill passes, we shall, under the con- 
struction they give to it, be deluged with wheat 
from the Baltic. Let us see how much grouad 
there is for this apprehension. On the first of 
February wheat will pay but one shilling ster- 
jing a quarter in Great Britaiu—about three 
cents a bushel. She imports from use we ex- 
port io her. The price of wheat there must, 
therefore, always be as much higher thao the 
price here, when she has adeficieucy and wea 
Surplus, as the cost of carsyyug wheat to her 


will get -vne dollar a bushel ; but from this 


amount she must deduct twenty cents fur cost of 


transportation frum Great Britain here. She 
will get-eighly cen's here instead of one dollar 
and seventeen cents in England—thirty-seven 
cents a bushel less; and this upon a cargo of seve- 
ral thousand bushels, will amount to no inconsid- 
erable sum. The Northern Germans have the 
reputation of being rather heavy, but they are, 
so far as I have had the opportunity of observing 
them, the Yankees of the Continent in bargaio- 
jug; and Í think they will be found altogether 
tov astute 10 engage in any such enterprises 
as honorable Senaturs apprehend. They will 
carry on a severe competition with us in sop- 


plying England with wheat; but they are just 


us uniukely to compete with us in our markets as 
we are to compete with Newcastle ia supplying 
London-with coal. Eo as 
Under the construction, therefore, which Se- 
nators give to the bill, I am satisfied ils opera- 
tion would be as beneficial to us as to the States 
with which we bave reciprocity treaties. But I 
contend that these treaties will not be affected 
by this arrangenent. If am mistaken, the pri- 
vileges we conler will also be acquired by us, 
and we cannol, in any ‘event, be losers. ; 
Let me now turn to considerations whieh di- 
rectly concern the commercial intercourse of 


‘Canada and the United States. 


lo order io understand the, subject in all its 
bearings, it will be necessary to see what Cana- 


da 8; and what she has done for us in the re- 
moval of restrictions upon our commerce with 


er. $ i 

The population of Canada (l use a general 
term, as the two provinces ate now united) is 
1,527, 750 souls; or, in round numbers, a million 
aud a half. With less variety and tertility of 
soil than the United States, a more rigorous cli- 
mate, and witb colonial restrictions calculated, 


under the most favorable view of the subject; 


to impede the development of her resources, to 
shackle the operations ol industry, and to abridge 
the freedom of individual enterprise, which 18 
always the most poweriul stihulus to exertion, 
it is not to be expected that her progress wilt 
keep pace with vur o in population or in so. 
cial and physical improvement. The policy of 
Great Britain has, within a few years, under- 
gove some important changes, ſavorable to her 
iù a commercial and political view. Canada, 
it is true, has lost some exclusive privileges by 
a relaxation of the colonial system of the woth- 
er country, bul the latter has extended to her 
zowe new facilites, by surrendering the control 
af the custum-house, so lar as respects the im- 
position of duties; and she has also conceded 
tbe principle uf the responsibility of ministers 
which exists at home, so that when the Gover- 
nor is not sustained in his policy by the Provin- 
cial Parliament, he is bound to change his ad- 
visers, or, in other words, his Executive Coun- 
cil, which muy be considered as the ministry of 
the colony. ‘Nhe Canadiau Government is thus 
assimilated lo that of Great Britain in the es- 
senlial feature of its responsibility to the popu- 
lar voice—a concession which has betn gained 
after a long and patient struggle on the part of 
a few able and pairiotic men ju Canada. 

Almost contemporaneous with this fundamen- 
tal change in the political admenisu ation of the 
aflaits of Canada, was another ot equal impor- 
tance in respect to her commercial indepen- 
dence. Jo 1846, an act of Parliament was pass- 
ed giving the legislative authority of the British 
colunies the right to regulate their own duties of 
customs, in respect to British as well as foreign 
products. At that time there were no dulies im- 
pused by British acts on British goods imported 
into Canada, although there were duties im- 
posed by suth acts on foreign goods; but there 
were acı» ul the Canadian Legislature, made 
for revenu .. . pasing additional or cumulative 
duties on . . % govds, and a duly of five per 


Suppose she continues her 


cent. on British goods. There was also an act 
of Parliament declaring that no goods should, 
“ upon importation into any of the British pos- 
sessions in America, bo deemed to be of the 
growth, production, or manufacture of the Uni- 
ted Kingdom, uoless imported from tbe United 
Kingdom.” , 

The effect of this condition of the law was to 
prevent the importation of British goods into 
Canada through the United States, and to im- 
pose on the productions of the United States and 
other countries dulies which were protective as 
to those of Great Britain and Canada. 

As early as 1843 the duty on the importation 
of wheat and flour, of the growth of the United 
States, going through Canada to the United 
Kingdom, was reduced to three shillings provin- 
cial duty, the quarter of eight bushels, and one 
shilling British duty, without reference to the 
sliding scale, by which the importation of bread- 
stuffs (rom other countries was regulated. Tbe 
consequence was, a large importation of wheat 
and flour from the United, States into England 
through Canada. l 

The corn laws bemg repealed, Canada loses 
this advantage the advantage of being a carrier 
for us—and it ie nowas beneficial to export 
Canadian wheat to England through the United 
States [the expense being equal] as direct irom 
Canada. In other words, tue wheat of Canada 
and the United States has equal advantages ia 
the British market. : 

In 1847, t-e Parliament of Canada, acting un- 
der the authority granted by the Imperial Gor- 
ernment, repealed the differential duties, and the 
new table or tariff of duties then enacted applies 
equally to By of ali kiuds, whether coming 
fron. England or the United States. We are, in 
this respect, placed on the footing of the mother 
country. ae 

This equality was effected by a double opera- 
Hon of Jaw: rst, by seducing the rate of duty 
on goods of the United Sintes ; and secondly, by 
ivoreasing the rate on British goods, thus bring- 
ing both tothe same standard or scale. There can 
be no better evidence of the liberaliiy of the 
Canadians, and of their earnest desire to put their 
commercial intercourse wilh us on the mos! 
friendly footing. . 

The consequence of this change of the law bas 
been to create a considerable importation of 
British and foreign goods into Canada through 
the United States, and also lo cause a large ime 
portation of the productions of the United States, 
tuto Canada for consumption. ‘The cotton fab- 
rics of Lan ell are received on the same terms 
as those of Manchester. Ihe same remark 
is true of many other products of our industry, of 
which we carry large quantities iuto Canada for 
consumption. The value of our productiuns an- 
Dually introduced into Canada, under these new 
provisions of law, is stated, ou high authority, 10 
amount to more than two wiliiọns of dollars. 
It is natural that the Canadians shoula desire to 
send their produce to New York and Boston, 10 
meet the trade which has thus been opened (aus 
—that they, having pul this trade upon the most 
liberal fouting in respect to us, should wisb 10 
export, on equal terms, such weans of puyment 
as they possess io the pruduats of their owu la- 
bor. * : ~ 

Will the terms of exchange—perfeet equality 
—proposed by the bill, be disadvantageous to ue? 
l propose to consider this question some what ia 
detail, although it would seem bul fair that the 
liberality which has been manitested by Canada 
towards us—a liberalily by Which we have great 
ly profitteu—a liberainy voluntarily extended to 
us, without equivalent—should be reciprocated 
without stopping to weigh, with over-scrupulous 
exaciness, the precise bulauce of advantages and 
benefits. 

In the first place, I believe it will be apparent, 


by Joukiug at the list of enuwerated articles 


which are proposed to be mutually received free 
of duty, that ashes, flour, and lumber are We on- 
ly ones ever likely to be brought into the mar- 
kets of the Uaited States in cousiderable quan- 
uues. Ashes we waut, aud at the cheapest price. 
lu respect to lumber, tuere is uothing to be ap- 
prebended. We shall unquestionauly receive 
some lumber in New York, but.1 believe our. 
limber districls do not fear the competition. 
Besides, it will come to us chiefly io the form of 
saw-logs lor manulacture. New York is almost 
ibe ouly State this competiuon cao ellect; uud 
il there is any risk, we ate willing to take it, ia 
consideratiun of the general advantage aud con- 
venience (he measure promises io conlex. lt 


: was apprehended by our friends in M 
their interest might Be injuriousty ‘effected in 
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ce of 1,496,- 
This is less 


through the United States. Whether the ex pe- ‘than a bushel for each inbabitant—probably not 
j) nary 


C riment will succeed remains to be seen. 

ly to the direct trade in Canada. Articles com- Mr. Clarke.—W ill the Senator from New York years. But the rice of wheat being. extrava- 
Brunswick or the other British | state where he obtained this information. ` gantly high, the consumption m 

MI. Diz.—I have ascertained the fact from greatly diminished, for the purpose of exporta- 

lished in a news- lion, by resorting to the coarser ins do- 

C i| mestic use. The statistical tables of earlier 


ihe collector’s office. This ‘formation is given | years prove the export of 1847 to 
on com- | traordinarily large. Fr 


1 nual export varied from 90, 
this last amount was meluded a 
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gine, that “pre not yet printed, but Iu 
teast 70,000 barrels of flour have been expo 


ing through New 
Fe le . e on the old pamp: The 
umber interest in Maine, there fore, will not be 
touched bythe bill z and in all other respects that 
State will in all probability be as much benefitted 
by it as any other. When the railway between 
Portland and Montreal is completed the free 
commerce secured by the bill must be of the 
greatest advantages renne 

Flour, in fact, is the only Canadian product 
likely to come into competition with our own. 
Of all the others—animals, hides, cheese, meats, 
&c.—we shall export more largely into Canada 
ihan she will export into the United States. The 


same remark is applicable to corn, and indeed 


some statistical statements pub 
paper at Oswego; containing the transactions a 


in on official form in the annual report 
merce and navigation received heated it ; bat 
have not been able to examine it. From the rels; but in 
source 1 have before referred to, Í learn that large import from the United St 
50.000 barrels of flour were received at Oswego. probable that. her export js essentially different 
At Buffalo the amount was probably less. when there are no unusual] causes 
Tue bill will undoubtedly lead to a free inter: exportation. Taking one year -with another, 
change of ‘products among the frontier inbabi- | and deducting from the entire export of wheat 
‘ants. II, in the course of these exchanges, We from Canada an amount equal to that which we 
receive any Canada wheat for consumption, it send to ber, to Nova Scotia and to New Bruns- 
fo most if not all the breudstufls, except wheal. must be in the few individual cases in which te wick, and | doubt whether t 
Ibis possible that in certain years—) ears ot sellers of our products to the Capadians.are able to | ] | i 
scanty production in the United States, provided | consume it more freely. Toa very limited ex- iraordinaty year, while Canada only exported 
they are years of abundance in Canada—we | tent it may possibly koch a rew class of con- 3,064,898 bushels of wheat over her } 
may receive some wheat from her. But 1 do not! sumers, who will become exporters on a small | we carried into the British North American 
believe. the amount Will even in those. years ‘scale, under itis bill. For instance, one of our Provinces alone, in the same year, 2, 9,068 


which are very unlikely to occur) be sufficient frontier inhabitants who, under the proposed | bushels. While Canada produces less than 
to influence prices in the United States in a per- arrangement, can carry i three bushels of wheat for each inhabitant, we 


unn halfa dozen sheep inte 
ceptible degree. if the importation, however, Canada without paying the duty of forty cents a roduce more than five and a half pustiels for 
shall in such extraordinary cases prevent the head, now exacted “py the Canadian tariff, and each inhabitant ; while she consumed. in 1847 
rice of grain from becoming extravagently | bring back as many bushels of wheat without less than one bushel of wheat inhi 
high, it will be a public benefit, by relieving the | pay ing the twenty per cent. duty imposed by our tant, we consumed nearly four bushels and a 
dor from tbe necessity of eating dear bread. | tariff, will save between three and four dollars ın | hal 
n years of ordinary abundance, 1 do not believe | an exchange of products of the value of twelve or temptationof high prices to export and consume 
prices in the United States will be at all affect- “thirteen dollars—a monstrous tax aud he may | cheaper bread-stults 5 while her entire product 
ed by the im portation of wheat from Canada. thus be enable d for a while, | of wheat in 1847 was four millions and a palf of 
The production of wheat in the United States instead of living e the coarser | bushels, ours was over one hundred and fourteen 
yields a surplus. Whenever prices abroad ate breadstulls. _ This must be the only effect in ordi- millions of bustels. : . 

ort of less than six hundred 


sufficient to sustain exportation, out wheat finds | nary years, when we produce more wheat than | Against an expo 
its way 10 foreign markets; un for our own consumption. We can thousand barrels of flour from Canada in 1847, 


it is the price in those markets whi from other countries, unless we con- (her excess over imports,) We exported nearly 


price at home. 1 believe it inay be stated as a sume it more freely ; and our consumption jo- four aud a half millions of barrels ; and against 
principle that the price of a product, which is creased under this bill must pot only be extreme- | an export of one huadred thousand pustiels of 
exported in any considerable quantity, is pegu- ly hiwited, but of such a nature as not to inter- wheat from Canada, (excess over imports,) we 
lated in the markets of the exporting, country | fefe with our owt production. But (hese. gre | exported nearly four millions four hundred thou- 
by the. price in the markets of the country tu very small matters, hardly worthy to be taken | sand bushels. > In the same year we exporte 
which the export is made. Our own experience to the account in an estimate ot large transac- twenty million bushels of Indian corn and meal, 
proves the wath of this proposition. in 1847, | tions. | a u while stie exported none. The idea that a ma- 
when we were exporting breadstufls, let me bow test the truth of my position— lion aud a half of people, 
of flour in New York, the chief port of exporla- that we have nothing to fear from competition | tion of New York, with a soil far jess lavoru~ 
i in. wheat-growing—by a resort to | ble to the growth of wheat th iv 
trations. The “population successiully compete with us either i 
ne population of New | reign or the domestic market, and injuriously af- 
York. ‘That part of the province which was fect production with us, with twenty millions 
liti known as Upper Canada and of peuple, seems to we a very idle apprehension. 
for distiaction, I shall still call so, is the It has been stated, on“ high authority, tiat the 
ne Lower portion does entire trade of the British North American Co- 
for its own consumption, jonies, with three millions of people, does nut 
The |e ual that of Connecticut, with only three hun- 


> 


half for each inhabitant, notwithstanding thè 


in the British mar 
ibe mercurial co 
and falls with the variations of exterbal ten e- 
rature. "This fact should relieve us from all 4p- 
reliension as to the in which 
petition with 2 wheal-growing region, 
She may send her flour to foreign markets now, | not produce enough. 
eitber by the St. Lawrence, or through the Uni. | It always draws largely upon, the Upper. 
ted States in bond under the act of 1846, allow-| least failure of the crops in ded thousand iyhabitants, The wore numer- 
ing è drawback of duties m certain Cases. u sure to absorb he whole surplus of the Upper. II. ous, active, aud enterprising, “must always have 
-| there were, any just ground of ap ihe advantage in exciianging on equal terms.— 
The very lact that we send into Ne. Brunswick 


enters into competition with ours in tho 
Tue bill gives no new facility or respect to our wheal-grow. : a 
it would ve remoy every year al leust one hundred thousand barrels 


advantage in this respect except to to general considerations, 
se formalities. — hold, then, b the custom house statistics ‘of Canada for the | of flour, and probably as large an amount into 
that the wheal of Canada can only have an in- year 1847 —the great heat of exportation for Novs Scotia, seems toin icate that we might en 
ice in the United States iv very American breadstulls by rea : ter Intosuccessful compe sion witt U pper in Sup- 
rs not likely to occur, and ia | Europe. I takë for illustration the most unlavor- | plying Lower Canada, if all duties were to be re- 
years of exportation, by competition with us in able hear for my purpose —te year in Which, moved. At least var surplusses will, to some ex- 
ine foreign market, and that, {rot unusual causes, the export of wheat by sine Qe | 
> greatest. 1 do go that those from 


01 this influence is as sensibly felt it grea (Conclusion next weck.) 
wo ision’ of this bill. These | whom 1 differ may have every advantage they an : — 
Mistellaneous. 

1 Sr WAR — 
Srraits oF MAGELLAN.—From Morrell’s Voy- 
ages.— Lhe straits are about 375 miles in length. 
Ineir source jorming an elbow, or two sides of 


it) can ask in the argumedt. Ț The quantity ol flour 

imported in “thal. year into Canada was about 

to be one of our regular exports. — 84,000 barrels, and the quantity exported about 

-W hat, then, are the advantages to be expected 676.000 ; the quautity ot wheat imported 562 

from the proposed free interchange of products? 000 bushels, and the quantity exported 668, 
The first is to relieve the inhabitants of both 000 bushels. The imports, of course, were from 

especially those on the frontier,| the United States. The excess of exports over a right angled triangle. The distance across the 

imports was 592 000 barrels of flour, and 106,000 | land is about 190 miles—Cape Forward being 

; e export was pro- the southernmost point of the South American 

bably to Great Britain, her American islands, | Contment—the island of Cape Horn being over 


daily use. 
duc through the United and her Atlantic provinces, Ne 100 miles further South. The Straits at the 
payi uty New Brunswick. Notwithstanding tbis export of | eastern entrance are six and seven lesgues wide, 


at the frontier, and with a deduction of two and flour {rom Canada, New Brunswick received irom aud bave from fifteen to thirty fathoms water. 
a half per cent. on the drawback “at the place us, in the same yearuver 100,000 barrels of flour, | The tide on ihe AUantic rises about sixteen feet, 
of exportation. The custom-house formalities | and Nova Scotia nearly as much more. ~ and about eigħt feet on the Pacific. ‘The pas- 
seem to have been a great obstacle to the use o Tne result of my ioqulrles 15, ihat in ordinary | sage is safe lor vessels of any size, and the vavi- 
‘our canals and internal channels of commumi-| years the upper portion of Canada produces a | gation pleasant aod easy. “‘Ifiere are many sale 
1, surplus bf about 2,000,000. b hels of wheat, aud commodious ‘harbors all the way through. 

Wood and water can be procu witi ease, and 


-cation by the Canadians. From December 

1846, to July 1, 1847, we received from all he and that a considerable part this surplus is 

British North American Provinces 929 bushels consumed by the Jower portion, including Que- abundance of fish, and antiscorbutic vegetables, 

of grain of all kinds, and no flour, while we sent bec ond Montreal, and the demands for their and birds and deer at the eastern entrance. The 

them more than two millions of bushels of wheat shipping 7 land is low on both sides, like a rolling prairie. 
during the year. During the previous five months | bushels of wheal, Towards the middle and west it becomes hilly 
we mceived (rom all the rest of the world 309 (including flour, and ‘esuthatiog one barrel ol and mountainous, some parts of it resembling the 

“‘bushelsof wheat and 54 ewt. of flour—e al to Hou do be equal o five bushels of wheat,) mak- | scenery of the Hudson river. ! ; 

BR Ay atest 0 2 * us oe ing an aggregate of 543,435 bushels produced | ‘Phe country is well peopled. — the east- 
used our canals more extensive. i and imported. Inthe same ear she e ern end of the Stralis Captain rrell saw about 
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two hundred Indians, all on horseback; and to- 
wards the western end he was visited on shore 
by inore than a thousand, who were very peace- 
able and friendty. 
About 120 miles fron the eastern entrance fs 
‘Port F smine, so name! by the English navigator, 
Cavendish, who in 1537 rescued the only sgurvi- 
vor of a colony of 400 Spaniards, who had been 
settied here in 1531, to form a nucleus for the 
protection of Spanish commerce. The place 
was named Philipville, in honor of the reigning 
monarch of Spain. The unfortunate settlers were 
Jett without sufficient provisions, and did not 
psy sulficien: attention to their crops. When 
the place was visited by Cavendish, he found 
only one individual alive, whom he carried lo 
England. All the rest had perished but twenty- 
three, Who had set out by land for the Rio de la 
Plata, and were never afterwards heard of. 

Had this colony been composed of suoh men 
as are daily emigrating from New England to our 
Western wildernesses, so far from suffering fa- 
mine, they would have converted Patagonia into 
@ fruitful country, and Poilipville would have 
become a large city. Ii has a fine harbor, abun- 
dance of fish, game and wild celery, and the 
fiuvst trees I ever saw: oaks, beeches aud ce- 
dars, five to seven feet in diameter. Some of 
them would make ‘the finest masts for Iie of 
baltie ships. 5 

Lhe valieys-are clothed with a luxuriant ter- 
dure. Theclover fields of Pennsyivania, if suf- 
fered io grow a few seusous unmowed, would 
alone furnish a parallel. 

Tne Fort of Pulliprille, erected by the Spa- 
Diards, is said to de but slightly-decayed, aud 
with but lutle labor could be sepaiced, and 
would command the Straits. ea 

Tue Furore or tue Soutu :— Wool.—We are 
informed by Mr. B. W. Cuambers, says the 
Camden (S. C.) Journal, that ne bas in his storg- 
house, a Dale of wool, packed as a bule ol- cot- 
tou, weighing about six hundred and forty-tive 
pounds. Ii was deposited for sale by the prydu- 
cer, Me. Cnarles Perkins, of this district. dts 
quality, quantity, aud mode of packing should be 
au object of interest tu all uur agriculturalista, Lt 
is Certainly an extraordinary yield for this sec- 
tion, and clearly proves that production as an at- 
lucie of trade might ve made a profitable business 
by our farmers. Ihe North and East ale lar ahead 
of us in producing wool, but tthe Report of R F. 
Simpson, Esq. to the Agricultural Society of 
Pendleton, ound in the Palent Office Report, iate- 
ly puulisbed, shows most conclusively, by slalis 
tical lacis aud actuat experiiwenis, (bal we Have 
natural advantages lor raising sheep inferjur tu 
no uvther country. Our short winters and cheap 
pesturing combine to make it a lucrative Dusi 
ness. lu a comparison made between the profits 
ol farming aud wool growing, bis Conclusions 
are highly tavorable to-tue latter. He states the 
cost ol a negro, land, horse and plough aud other 
necessary expenses to be 3845, lor ihe pu poses 
of termiug; producing oue hundred aud sixty 
bushels corn, and five bags cottoa worth $213; 


‘for wool growing he says 5819 will buy five uun-. 


dred and twenty sheep, employ a stepherd, dod 
pay lor pusturiug and other expenses; which 
will yield in wool, aud in increase ol Huck, 5693. 

It this calculation is based upon actual experi- 
ments in Pendleton, the farmers of Ketouaw 

- miglit well venture to abandon cotton aud prou- 

duce wool fur loregn markets. ; | 

Bairisu Emicaation.— From the London Times: 
— Tue tight of a quarter of a union zuuabitante 
of these Wlauds to distant quarters of the world 
in 1847, was one of the must marvellous events 
in the avoals of human migratiun. Le misera- 
ble circumstances under which the majority leit 
tue it homes, the element traversed iu quest of a 
reluge, the thousands of miles Over woich the 
dreary pilgrimage was protracted, the fteariul 
casuaiues of the voyage by shipwreck, by ia 
mine, aod lever, constituted u fact Which we be- 
he ve to be entirely without precedent, and Com- 
pared with which tue irruption of the northern 
races into southern Europe became mere suw- 
mer excursions ; but, perhaps the marvel of the 
event is surpassed this year. ‘Ihe impetus, or 
ratuer tbe combination of impelling causes, uo 
longer exists. Ii might be suppused that so ex- 
tensive a drain had exhausted the migratory 
elements of the nation. 

lt migut also be expected that the countries 
which last hear could not receive the fugitive 
masees without much diffioully and complaint, 


would have offered vehement protests against an 
immediate renewal of the hungry invasion. It 
is, nevertheless, the fact, that the migration of 
this year is nearly equal to that of the iast. The 
grand total from all the British ports, for the first 
eleven months of the last year, was 244,351; for 
the first eleven months of this year, 220,053. 
Nor do these figures represent the whole truth 
of the case. They are merely the numbers of 
those who embarked at ports where there are 
Government emigration officers, and who haye 
passed under official review. Some thousands 
of the better class of emigrants are not included 
in the census. There can, therefore, be no 
doubt that in these two years more than half a 
mil · ion natives of these islands have fled to other 
shores. 72 f 
The annual migration, it appears, is pow ap- 
proaching the annual increase of uur population, 
which is vulgarly magnified into a thousand a 
day, but, in lact, ia not more than 290,000 in 
the course of the year. Now, it is not to be 
imagined for a mament that Great Britain, at all 
events has reached the limit of its population. 
The capital, the stock and the “ plant” of the 
island are continually increasing, and have lately 
increased more rapidly than ever. They also 
demand more and tore hands for their further 
development. Under ordinary circumstances, 
therefore, we should be justified in dreading a 
migration which left the population stationary, 
and which, with a view to the growing trade 
and resources of the country, was rather a depo- 
pulation than anything else. At all events, the 
fact suggests that-a spontaneous movement of so 
gigantic a character may well be leſt to itself, 
and requires no artificial stimulus. The matter 
certainiy has come io that pass which makes 
caution the first duty of the state. . 
„itas from ‘Ireland that we draw our rough la- 
bor. The Celi—and we are bound to give him 
credit for it—is the hewet of wood and the 
drawer of water to the Saxon. Can we spare 
ihat growing mine of untaught but teachable 
twil? The great works of this country depend 
on cheap labor. The movement bow in progress 
bius fair tu effect that condition of the national 
prosperiiy. Tue United States gain what we 
loses. 


= 


Composition or tue Bertie House or Com- 
‘MONS.—The Lower House of Parliament consists 
vi 658 members— 500 English, 53 Scotch, and 
105 irish. This body, as its name implies, pur- 
ports to be the representation of the * communal- 
ty’? of the realm, but yet the aristocratic element 
enters largely iuto its composition. It contains 
36 eldest suns of Peers, who, upon the death of 
their fathers, will step into the Upper House ; 
170 brothers, younger sons and immediate rela- 


‘tives of Peers, and 167 other members, who by 


birth or marriage are connected with the nobili- 
iy. The superabundance of place-men in the 
representative branch, which our constitution so 
wisely guards sgasnst, and which was one of the 
principal causes of the iate revolution im France, 
ea ists toa grievous extent in the British Com- 
mons. The budy contains 63 government ffi- 
cials, drawing large annual salaries, 56 Generals 
and Colone ls, 84 miliary officers of a lower grade, 
8 heutenanis, 74 depuiy aud vice-lieutenauls, 
53 magistrates, and 108 patrons of church Hv ing, 
Who are more or less connected wilh the govern- 
mout, and ol course are all more or less interest- 
ed in the preservation ofthe present extravagant 
system of government. 


Statistics 


Hoo Cror or tHe West.—The following 
slalement ol the aggregate ol hogs killed in the 
several states named, as compared with thé pre- 
vious year is compiled from the pork statistics 
furnished in detail by Ciet’s Advertiser, of the 14th 
ult. r 


s 1847-48. 1848.49 
Missouri 146,124 162.900 
lilinois - 24.550 225,150 
lowo 47.500 50,500 
Indiana. 289, 400 324,66 
Oino 742,152 §99,716 
Kentucky 107.200 135, 000 
‘Tennessee e 100,000 60,000 

1,706,926 1,557,934 


The prince: packing points give the foliowing 
comparaliy. y..uitties; St. Louis 89,400 head 


this year against 65,924 last- year, Hannibal 17,- 
000 this year against 22 000, Alton 27,000 against 
37,000, Quincy 18,400 against 21.650, Persia 19,- 
500 against 26 000, Pekin 16 000 against 25 800, 
Beardstown 45 150 -against 27.000. Keokuk 18. 
GUO against 10 S00, Burlington 15.000 against 
17,000, Lafayette 45.000 against 27.000, Terre 
Haute 47.000 against 47.500, Madison 85,163 
against 98.000. Jetlersonville 30.000 against ——, 
Indianapolis 12, 000 against 1.500, Clinton 16,000 
against 15,000, Columbus 19.200 against 25,000, 
Chillicothe 64.756 against 55,000, Circleville 14,- 
000 against 19 500, Preble Co., 20,160 against 
27.228. Cincinnati and Covington 410.000 againet 
498 000, Louisville 115,090 against 97,000, and 
Maysville 20.000 against 10.000. 

This statement may be tully relied upon, as 

most of the accounts were obtained at the indie 
vidual packing establishments. 
The conclusion of Mr. Cist is, that there is a 
fali off thie year not only in quantity but ia 
weight of 20 to 25 per cenb, and the prediction 
is cunfidently made that a rise from present prices 
will result before the season is through, 


Commerce or Pirrspurcu.—The Pittsburgh 
Gazette says the following is an annual aggregato 
ol (he arrivals of Steamboats and other vessels at 
the port of Pittsburgh, together with the amount 
of tonuage frum the year 1843 to 1848 inclusive z 


Number, Tonnage. 
1843, steamboats 1.707 165.317 
* keels and flats 582 13 675 
1844, steamboats 1,966 216 236 
„ keels aud Mats 621 14 180 
1845, Steambonts 2.169 227.994 
„ ‘keels and flats 621 14 180 
1846, steambvats 2.585 276.572 
ee keels and flats 634 15,965 
1847, steamboats 3,171 372 465 
“ keels and flats 764 20 730 
1848, steumboats 2,835 361. 009 
a keels and flats 105 20,570 


Massacnuserts RaiLroans :—.Tho Annual 
Reports of thè Kaitruad Corporations of this 
State have been made to the Legislature; aud 
having been, as is customary, referred te the 
Conimittes on Railways and Canals, are now just 


laid before the members, as compiled and airan- 


ged anu published by the Commitee. 
Returns were: received from 37 corporations, 
which present the folluwing results: 


Capital. stock $50 004,100 40 


Amoum paid in 37.009. 560 95 
Cost of all the roads 46 77 7,00 84 
Aggregate debt 12,420 201 19 
Aggregate surplus fund 1,349. 230 U8 


6.067.154 U2 
3,234 933 38 


Earnings fur the year 
Expense for working 


Net earnings 2.716,90 30 
Aggregate amount of dividends 2.074.147 50 
Length of all the roads 954 346 miles 
Lengtb of double track 220212 “ 
Length of branches 88.810 * 


Mean speed of passenger trains, per h 23.13 
Mean speed of freight trains 1235 ĩ 
Casuainies 56. Killed aod 65 mjured. 


Tbe Committee make an average of the mean 
cost per mile of all the finished roads in opera- 
tion, which they give $43,731. Tuis 1s, however, 
haraly an apprvach to the truth, inasmuch as 
over 220 miles of double track, and also depot 


“hands, duildings, furniture, &c. are included in 


the enumeration—whereas the Boston and Wor- 
cester and Boston aod Providence ruads make no 
return of expenditures for stations, buildings, &. 
li the expenditures of these companies fur depots 
were adued, it- would largely increase the avurve 
average. The average cust of Euglish roads ys 
yearly 5150, 000 a mile. ö 

During the year 300 mules of new railroad 
have been put in operation on the various lines 
leading to Boston. Including the branches, the 
number of miles ta the State is 1043. ‘Ine wnule 
number of miles ia the Untied States is 6,421—s0 
that nearly one sixth of the whole ts in this Stato. 
The number of wiles iu operation in Bngland is 
4,420. The expense of working the Massachu- 
soils roads 38 a icaction over 54 per cent. of the 
gross carnings: that of the Euglisn roads is lose 
than 50 per cent. ü 

There ace 43 companies, with acts of incorpa- 
ration now in lorce. [rom whioh uo returas were 
wade, and whicu are not included ia any of the 
loreguing statements. Most oſ them are uvt evon 
organized, aud may never be. Tneir aggregate 
5 amount to 511, 262,000. Boslon Travel- 

r. 


-in Ireland 6,00U—only 39 000 in the whole; 


oſ the precious metals. Qi Gold, 
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The amount required for the sup- 

port of the Post Office is set at $4,400,000 
Of which the Government should 

pay- for the unproductive routes 

for newspaper postage, and for 

the expense of fraok- 

ed matter, Fi. 000.000 l 
Newspapers will pay 750,000 1,750,000 


Leaving to be raised from letters 52,650, 000 
To pay this last sum, ut two ecnts a 
postage, the number of lelters ° 
required will be Í 132,500,600 
The first yeap of cheap postage in 
Great Britain, the number of let- | 
lers was 166,000,000 
Which, at two eents would yield 93,200 000 
The fourth year, the number was 220,500. 000 


Should the same system be adopted here, and 
with a proportionate increase from fifty-eight 
millions, (the present number) 

The fourth year would give 169,000,000 
And a proportionate increase in the 
.eigh$h year 280.000.000 
Which would yield for lottérs alone 55. 200, 000 
From this it will be seen that the number of 
letters must of necessity greatiy increase, thereby 
adequately increasing aud sustaining the Post 
| Office revenue. 


Lanp Monoro.y.—It is stated from authentic | The cost of management of the British Post 
Memoranda, that ine number of persotm owning Office the last year of the ofd system, and be- 
lands in England is 30 000, in Scolland 3,090 fore the great extension of mail service and 

.| the expensive system of. railroad service were 

introduced, amounted to £756 999 
Which In Federal currency, is $3,663,875 
Showing that their machipery is more expensive 
than ours, and that in emulating the example ol 
England we have the advantage of cheapness, 
notwithstanding the extent of our system of 
maila, 5 : , i 
` The fojlowtng table shows, by comparison, the 


— —— 


upon express conditions that she will declare war 
against Russia, we really must wah before we 
conclude that a general pacification is at hand. 
In fact, at Vienna, at Berlin, at Frankfort, Milan, 
Turin, and Rome, every thing is utterly disor- 


Maraiaces a? ALsawy.—The number of mar- 
risges which took place in thé city of Albany 
during the year 1848, was 620. Of these, both 
parties resided in the city, 226 ; do. one of the 
parties, 298; do. both parties resided out of the 
city, 105. The births for the year, 1325, of which 
44 were twin children. The deaths were 1218, 
of which 815 Were native born, and 403 fo- 
reiguers. 


Tae Daun Navr.— The Danish Navy is 
strong and still increasing. They have five line- 
of-battle ships in commission, more than 1000 
guns, und about 10.000 seamen efloat—a larger 


number of men thau is ewployed by the United 
States. 


nary and unlooked for step. The Diet of Krem- 
sier, Which was convoked by the late Emperor, 
and has occupied a few months of its existence 
mu theoretical discussions,” has been dismissed, 
and its task been done for it, in a constitution 
promulgated, not only for the countries repre- 
sented at Kremsier, but for the whole Austrian 
empire. 

The great object which has been kept in view 
by the designers of this constitution, is the 
making of al! Austria into a “ free, independent, 
indivisible, indissoluble, constitutional monar- 
chy.” With regard to the social and political 
regulations guarantied under this constitution, 
the liberality of their nature can hardly fail to 
excite surprise. ladividual liberty is secured; 
the press is not allowed to be put under censor- 
ship; the right of petitioning, and the right of 
assembling and forming associations, belongs to 
everybody; the private domicile is inviolable, and 
the police are bound to liberate, or produce be- 
fore a judge, in forty-eight hours, persons whom 
they have apprehended. The complete equality 
and toleration of all religions, the independence 
ef every church and sect in the management of 
its own property and offairs, the extension of 
education to all languages, and ils prosecution as 
a Government wosk, are specially secured. 

Tte Imperial het is to consist of two houses, 
whose constitution approaches nearer to that of 
the-American Senate and House, of Representa- 
lives than the legislative assembly of any other 
State. The local government of the crown lands 
will be administered by their respective Diet, 
and the Upper House of the Imperial Dict will 
be composed of deputies chosen by the crown 


Avstriaw Army.—The Austrian Army, which 
Now consists of 500,000 men, is composed as fol- 
lowe : 358,122 infantry, 64.524 cavalry, 31,815 
artillery, 40,000 baggage men, and 5,539 marine 
troops. This powerlul army was tu be increased 
to 700,000 men, in March last. : 


Paurees or Garar Balram. The number of 
paupers io Grert Britain is about 4,000,000, or 
a seventh of the population of the whole empire 
—in Ireland, 2,300, 000; England, 1,500,000; 
Scotland, 200.000. Since 1316, the peuple ot 
England have paid 4200, 000, 000 for the relief of 
the poor. an i 


‘leaving more than 25, 000 of the whule popula 


tion who do not own a singfe foot of lund. This 
is not as it should be. i 


~. Pagciovs Metars.—M. Chevalier, tho most 
distinguished ol statisticians im Europe, maies the 
following calculation as regards the production 


- 


America produces ` oe : sinning | lands. from the members of their provineial 
Europe : 9 it 1 sy a 5 z a Eae Diets. Members returned to this House must be 
Russia : 20.666 600 N a ek Mun ; ee forty years of age; and (hey sit for ten years. - 
Africa and 8. Asia 11.711,00 eo A The members of the Lower House are to-be 
- ; — 2... | Fears. Brilish receipts. Am. receipts. chosen by direct suffrage, among the population 
_ . $43,568,690 | 1844 Ms E, 620. 857 84.237.285 at large, the qualification for a vote being the 
Equal to 138, 360 ibs., avoir. l j 1845 1,705,067 - 4,289 841 | p-yment of anuual taxes, ſrom one or two pounds. 
The whole value of Guid and Silver produced | 1846 1,001,580. ` 3,487,199 | The constitutional numoer of members -in this 
at this time is— . „11847 1.978.299 2 945.893 House is twice as great as thal inthe Upper; but 
Gold 543.508.580 1848 2,181,016 4,371,077 „ only five 5 The setae see oe 
i P ly, ; „ voked every year; ənd, in case of its dissoluti 
sures l 38, 883, 400 A F only three mouths must elapse before the con- 
552.451.989 lage? Me ae cation of another. How inis constitution must 


work, when reduced to practice, must, of course, 
depend upon the people themselves; but it must 
De admitted that it places in their hands ample 
means of securin an amount of political freedom 
scarcely inferiur to that of any other country in 
Europe. lu the- meantime the Hungarian war 
proceeds with unrelegting fury. The Magyar 
have adopted a guerilla warfare, aod Prince 
‘Windischgratz, no longer taking the field but re- 


No grester favor of the kind than uniform 
cheap postage can be conferred by government 
on the American peopic. High postage is a tax 
on the intelligence of the community. A reform 
is needed, and there can be no question but it 
will ultimately be achieved, if it is kept wholly 
clear of any and all extraueous questions. 


L lo England, only 1 in 19 are allowed the 


The abovs estimate was made before’ the gol- 
den deposits were discovered - in Calilornia. 


Tue two Tanirrs —The. following tabular 
Statement will enable mechanics and others to. 
compare for themselves the benefits 10 be derived 
from the reapective tariffs of 1842 and 1846, viz: 


‘Protective, Free Trade. 


` | ; 1842. 1846. privilege of voting; iu Scotland, one in 30; in | mamring st Buda, shows that the war has- oni 
Ready made clothing 50 30 ireland, one in 43. i, l just commenced. In fact the King of Sardinia, 
Men silk hats 45 20 =: in secret communication with Koseuth, trusis to 
9 and A tain for womeg 55 „ 20 : the prolongation of the war in Hungary, tu re- 
Uk caps, turbans, ornamenis 2 2 „ ſconquer the lost fieldsof Lombardy. The weak 
‘for dress, aprons, collars, Si oreign Intelligence. N King, hemmed in 88 his own 
55 8 . 30 25 enn | people, who urge him to war, and his enemies, 
arred cable and cordage 71 25 _. | the Austrians, bas had no alternative but to de- 
V : 158 2⁵ ARRIVAL OF THE STEAMER. . clare the armi-tice with the Radetzky at an end; 
part, ‘wine aud pack thread 34 30 À : and during the last weck we have been in dail 
Smoothing irons 55 30 - 8 bas steamship 1 p 15 a at care 5 Mh ex pectatiun of hearing either that Charles Albert 
Chain, other than cables 93 30 Ca ee ast, bringing Liverpool cates has erossed' the Ticino to encounter his rum in 
Men's boots and bootees 32 50 to 24th ult. En S : , | the field, or that. the Austrians had themselves 
Women’s du do, 37 30 „The following oummaty of Continental intelli- | crossed the Ticino and marched to Turin. What- 
Children’s do do 60 30 gence is fram Wilmer & Smith’s Times : ever may be the course of the campaign, hostili- 
Women's double soled pumps 37 30 ` The importance of the news from the continent | ues appear inevitable. 
Women's shoes und slippers 39 30 of Europe predominates still over all otber in-“ Genova, Turin, indeed all Piedmont, seem ready 
Icon Castings ~ 49 telligence. The King of Hollaùu has been re- to fight, whilst the Austrian General, Radetzky, 
Tunned sole and band leather 53 30 ~ | moved frum the scene of impending strife. He has issued proclamations to bis army at Milan 
Calf skina tanged aud dressed 37 230 expired on the 17ih ult., in the 58ih year of his that he accepts tke challenge, and the sword 
Sheep sking do ~ do 33 30 age. His son, now King William III. was in | must once more decide who shall be the possessor 


I The iron trade has been more Wj uriously affec- 
ted than any viher mierest in the country, by the 
tariff of 1846. The exports of pig tron-trom 
G. ent Britain to this country in 1846, amounted 
to 13,918 tons; in 1847, to 44,993 tuus; and in 
1848, tu 90, 235 tous. Tuis latter amountse more 
tuan one halt of the entire exports ol this article 
from Great Britain. Tha crease as nearly 
equal tu other articles, * 


London at the time, but has proceedéd in a 
Dutch man-of-war to Holland, where, from ali 
that we have learned, he will peaceably ascend 
the throne. From the Dutchies we have no au- 
thentic intelligence of the steps likely to be 
taken by the belligerent parties. The notice for 
the cessation of the armistice and of the blockade 
of the Schleswig-Holetein ports has been officially 
published; and, certainly, however sanguina we 
may be (hat tie negotiations going on in London 
may lead to a pacification, if we turn our attene 
tion to Frankfurt and perceive that one of the| the war, the consequences. of whieh will, we 
deputies formally proposes in the Chamber to lear, be very ditereut to their Wild auticpallons. 
ive the sovereiguiy of Germany to Prussia, II the Sat diiians attempt to wrest Lombardy 


ol the tuir fields uf Lombardy. At Rome there 
appoais no stabilny an the perpetually changing 
onnistsies, The Pope continues at Gaeta, wau- 
ing the upshot of events, which cannot remain 
long in thei present states ‘Khe English aud 
French squadrous ha ve arrived off Palermo, and 
the admirals are making a last effort to induce 
the Sicilians io accept the ullimatum of the King 
of Naples. Should, however, hosuliues actual 
bresk out in Piedmont, the mean ine and Genvese, 
l 


Cazar Postrace The Washington Correspon- and in fact all tbe Iialiaus, will tuke a part in 


dent vi the Boston Allas makes the lollow ing state- 
ment i regard tu the Circular of tife Boston 
Cheap Postage Associalion, via: 


ganized. Austria has taken the most extraordi- : 


r 
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from Austria, and the Germans persevere in their 
insensate scheme for detaching he Duchies from 
Denmark, with a full kno viedge of the eontin- 
gent rights-of Russia, it is mere self-delusion to 
expect that Lord Palmerston, however great his 
` talents, can much longer preserve the peace of 
Europe. . 
France.—The National Assembly has been 
occupied chiefly with passing the electoral la ; 
and M. Marcrast has been, with increasing dif- 
culty, two ballots having been taken, again elec- 
ted President of the Assembly. The state trials 
at Bourges are proceeding with due solemnity. 
Every day now discloses some fresh instances 
of the indefatigable zeal of the Socialists to 
overturn the present order of thinzs. ‘The jour- 
nal of M. Proudhon, to the extent of 30,000 to 
40,000 per day, is actively circulated in all the 
barracks of France, and the non-commissioned 
officers and men are tempted from their alle- 
giance by every imaginable means. The * mo- 


rality’? of assassination is boldly taught in these” 


Socialist organs, and ample means seein to be 
not wanting ſor the spread of these mischievous 
doctrines. l 
HolLAND.— William II, King of the. Nether- 
lands, died at the Hague on the 10th March, of 
inflammation of the lungs. 
pleted his 57th year in October last. The late 
king was educated in England, and had been in 
every relation intimately connected with that 
country. Having been driven from Holland, 
with his father, on the foundation of the Bata- 
vian Republic, he was placed under the charge 
of the late Archbishop of Canterbury, and re- 
ceived his education from that distinguished pre- 
late. At the age of 19 he was appoiuted, as 
Prince of Orange, a lieutenant-colunel of the 
British army, and served as extra aide-de-camp 
with the Duke of Wellington, in the Peniasula, 
from 1811 to 1814. He was present at the 
the sieges of Ciudad Rodrigo and Badajoz, anu 
the battles of Salamanca, Vittoria, Pyrenees and 
Nivelle. He commanded the Dutch troops in 
the campaign of 1815, and the lst corps d’armee 


at the battle of Waterloo, in which he was se- 


verely wounded, after having taken an active 
part in the preceding engagements. His conduct 
in reference to the Belgian revolution in 1830, 
aud the protracted negotiations to which it gave 
rise, are too well known to require notice here. 
He ascended to the throne in 1840, upon his fa- 
ther’s abdica'i6n. The late King married, in 
1816, the sister of the present Eulperor of Rus- 
Bla. : 
His eldest son, William, who is marrièd to a 
daughter of the King of Wurtemburg, was un 
London, and lately in Liverpool, at the time of 
his father’s death. The death of King William 
II was formaliy announced al the Hague on the 
Iih. Tue secuud chamber of the States Gene- 
ral was immediately called together, and the de- 
cease of his late Majesty having begn nolified tu 
the members by the ministry, the Prince of 
Orange was proclaimed King. M. Licttenveld, 
Minister fur Foreign Attaiss, left the Hague on 
Saturday for London, to announce the death of 
bis faiber to the new sovereign, who will assume 
the utie of King Williaw LiL During the aller- 


noon of Saturday, the truop» composing the gare 


rison of the Hague, were mustered on ibe parade 
ground and tuok ine usual vail of allegiance to 
King William III. The city reinained prolound- 
Jy nauquil, nor Was any appreheneion enler- 
tained that popular disturbances would break 
out. 
Russia. — The Borsenhalle states that a Russian 
fleet has been ordered lo sail tor the Ostsee. I'he 
Deutche Zeitung has news ſrom Konigsberg of the 
]4\n instant, to the effect that ine placing of the 
whole of the Russian army on the touting of war 
‘has been ordered by an imperial ukase ot the 4th 
iustant. ; 

The Emperor has issued a ukase to all the offi 
ciel departments, intorming them, tbat im the 
year 1849 they are not to present any petitions 
whatever for an luerease Of salary or pecuniary 
assistance of any kind, because tho couulry wili 
require extraordinary pecuniary resources tor the 
Consolidation of the whole army. 


IraLy.—It is calculated that the forces which 
can be put in motion against the Austrians amount 
tu about 60, 000 men. Prince Eugene, of Savoy 
Carignian, is sfpuinted Lieutenant General of 
ine kingdom during the absence of the King from 
the capital, Marshal Radetzky has threatened 
lo lay Milan in ashes, should an Insurrection be 
allen pled there. Hess said to have al his dis- 


! 


He had only com- 


position of the British commander. 


‘so much as might have been exp cled. 


posal 100,000 men, 70,000 of whom can be 
brought into the field. 

The Paris journals say that Módena has been 
evacuated by the Austrians, and that the Duke 
has fled. This is confirmed by a proclamation 
published at Leghorn on behalf of the Governor 
Bosi. Radetzky has also evacuated Plazenza. 


Rome.—The Assembly has voted by acclama- 
tion a project of decree abolishing the holy office, 
and decided thata pillar should be erected on the 
site of the palace where it had been installed. 
In the sitting, on the Ist., M. Sterbini announced 
that the executive government had made every 
preparation for the war which was about to take 
place with Austria; for a war there certainly 
would be, as the government was determined not 
to wait until the Austrians received reinforce- 
ments. 

lt is thought that Mazzeni will be proclaimed 
Dictator of Rome. The Romans are said to pro- 
pose to themselves the siege of Ferrara at Rome, 
on the 10th ult. The Bishops of Gubbio and 
Orvieto, and the Archbishop, Cardinal de Ferina, 
were arrested ; their offence ig that of exciling 
the people, through the press, to revolt, aod ca- 
Jumniating the republic. Orders were also given 
on the 12th to arrest the Cardinal de Angelis, 
Archbishop of Fermo. It is thought that should 
hostilities actually break out in Piedmont, the 
Sicilians, Genoese, and in fact-all the [talians, 
will take part in the war. ° 

Inpra.—No further battle has taken place on 
the banks of the Jhelum, and Lord Gough has 
relapsed into his previous mactivity. He seems 


to be adopting the Fabian system of warfare un- 
Ul the division.of Gen. Whish spall have joined 


him. Under all the circumstances, considering 
the nalure of the ground, and the difficulty the 
Sikhs must have in maintaining their numerous 
troops in the field, every day must improve the 
We have 
still the repetition of the reports of the Alfghans 
taking up the cause of Shere Singh, but we cañ- 
nol yet be convinced that Dost: Mahomined has 
espoused the cause of the rebels. He segiis more 
disposed to hover over the Banks of the conted- 
ing parties, in order to avail himself of circum- 
slai.ces, and regain the possession of Peshawur. 
General Whish .was advancing with his torces 
towards the north. On the 2istof January they 
had crossed the Raree, and had reached the Kuw- 
beera, six marches from Juung. Major Law- 
rence had been. permitted fo joi his lamily at 
the Sukko court, where they are confined. They 
were treated with kiudness. Sir Charles Naper 
proceeds to India on the 24th instant. 
Commercial affairs have not suffered in India 
All is 
quiel in China. Ii is said the Chinese baukers 
are withdrawing their capital frou Canton, an- 
ticipating disCucbances in April; and upon Chi- 
bese authority, we are informed thatthe dwperiat 
Seu, Cowmimissioner, has held a consultation with- 
the elders and geuiry on the guesuun of open- 
ing ine city to the English. Ile is reported to 
have told them thal he is not in a position io te- 
sist by jorceol arms, nor is-he disposed to incur 
the pecuniary and political respousibilily of com- 
ing to an open rupture wih tue barbarians; so 


tbat if they are tu be kept oul, tbe gentry and 


people must (themselves provide the meu and 
Moans. > y 


The States. 


— ia — 


— 
* 


— 


Massacuusetts.— Duelling.—A bill has passed 
the Massachusetts Legislature, and been approved 
by the Guverpor, rendering every persun who 
fighis by previous arrangement habie to len years 
imprisonment or 95, 000 fiue. Every one who at- 
tends such a fight, as aid, second ur surgeon, or 
in any way encuurages aud promotes it, shall be 
liable to serve five years in the State Prison or 
three years in the County Jail, or to be fined 
91, 000. Avy one who leaves the Stale to tight 
is punishable With 5 years Jmprisoument or 55, O00 
fine. 

Pluralily Law.—The bill providing that Presi- 
dental Eiectors and Members of Congress on a 
second trial may be chosen by u plurality vote, 
which bad passed the IIouse by a volte of 115 to 
91, has been rejected by the Senate. 

Mutual Iusurunce.— A committee of the Mas- 
sachusetis Legislature have reported adversely to 
un application for a charter of a Mutual losu- 
trance Company, on the ground that the strength 


of the system lies. in the concentration of the risks 
in a few offices; their diffusion being the cause of 
weakness and loss in the offices which do busi- 
ness upon this plan. The Committee say, in its 
report: ° 

„There has been incorporated thirty-two af- 
fices, with mutual powers, since the year 1836, 
(with the exception of two which obtained earlier 
grants,) and of this number only twenty survive, 
and some of these, which have been more recent- 
ly estadlished, are known to be in a feeble state, 
and are compelled to assess their members repeat- 
edly to provide for their losses. The old stock 
offices, which, for a time, insured on the mutual 
plan, abandoned that co.rse after a little expe- 
rience, which resulted in a loss generally.“ 


Rnobr IsLAND.— The election for State ofii- 
cers and members of Congress took place on 
Wednesday (2nd inst.) and resulted ia the choice 
of Henry B. Anthony (Whig), as Governor, and 
of G. G. King (Whig), as member of Congress 
from the Easterũ distfiet. There was no choice 
made of Secretary of State, neither ol member 
of Congress for the Western district. Tue late 
member, B. B. Thurston (Democrat), failed af 
bis election by a very small number of votes. 

The returns for Governor aud Congress, from 
all the State except the town of New Shoreham, 
stands as follows :—for the Whig candidate for 
Governor 5043,—for the Democratic candidate 
2963 —for the Free Soil, 546. In the first dis- 
trict; Mr. King (Whig), is elected; in the second, 
Mr. Thurston (Democrat), lacks 123 of an elec- 
tion, The Legislature stands: In the Senate, 20 
Whigs to 1! Democrats and 1 Free Soiler,—in 
the House 42 Whigs to 23 Democrats and 1 
Free Soiler. There are three vacancies. In case 
of no election the old representatives hold over. 


Connecticut —No choice of Governor. Of 
the candidates for Congress three Democrats and 
one Whig were elected. Tne state of parties in 
the Legislature ls somewhat uncertain. It is be- 
lieved, however, thatthe Whigs will bave a small 
majority, and that a Whig Goveruor will be se- 
lec ted. l i 

Subsequent accounts give the following as the 
result of the election in the Legislature, viz :— 
Whigs 111, Democrats 97, Free Soil 14. The 
Courant says: beyond doubt the Wg ticket 
for State affairs wiil be elected.” 


New Yoru.—Naturaj History of the Stale.— A 
late communication from Governor Fish to the 
Legislature states that 543, 000 have already 
been expended on the work, and that additional 
appropriations are still necessary for its comple- 
uon.. When fiuished, it will be one of the most 
splendid scienlilic eollectious ever issued from 
the press. i 5 

- Legislative-—The bill defining the responsibility 
of slockholders in banking corporations, bus passed 
buth houses of the Legislature, and become a 
law. 


The Free School bill has also been passed by 
the Legislature. , ‘I'he act must however be suv- 
mitted to the people at the next November elec- 
tion, when if approved by them, it shall take ef- 
fect on the first day of January 1850. The gene- 
ral- provisions of both these bills will be more 
particularly noted hereafter. 


Ten hour bill. — This bill provides that in the 
absence of any previous contract; ten hours shall 
coustilute a day’s labor (not applicable however 
to agricultural or domestic employments); that 
no person under six years of age shall be employ- 
ed ta any factory, furnace, workshop, or manu- 
factory whatever, or if under twelve years of age, 
shall be so employed more than eight hours in 
any one gay, except by their own consent; and 
tbut if any owner, agent or other. officer of any . 
factory, furnace, woikshopor manutactory, snail 
employ or assent lo the cmploy ment of any per- 
son or persons, in violsuon ol the provisions of 
this section, he or they shall be deemed guilty of 
a misdemeanor. The-ect to take etlect ou the 
first of June ext. : 


Literature Fund.—The following is the appor- 
tioument of (he Literature Fund among the beve- 
ral Academies of the State of New York, made 
by ine Regents of the University un the WWI ult. 


The Albany Academy gets, 9912 U4; tue Alfred 


Academy receives $908 34; tne Geneva Wesley- 
un Semuvary, 8872 16; tue Brooklyn Fema 
Academy 5500 36; the Grammar School of Co- 
luinbia Couege 8529 15; the Oueida Conference 
Seminary 3646 14 ; the Rutgers Female lastuuie 
$633 16; the Cortiand Academy 5534 46; the 
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Deaf and Dumb Institution in New York $584 98 ; 
the Fredonia Academy $531 80; the Grammar 
School of the University of New York $252 61; 
the Astoria Institute 8143 59. - 

The Regents, on the same day, distributed to 
17 different Schools the sum of $1,374 60 from 
the revenue of the Literature and United States 
Deposit Funds, for the purchase of books and ap- 
paratus, those Academies having raised an equal 
amount for the same purpose from sources inde- 
pendent of their corporate funds. 


several courts of Common Pleas shall at stated 
times receive for their services an adequate com- 
pensation, to be fixed by law, which shall not be 
diminished during their continuance in office, but 
they shall receive no fees or perquisites of affice, 
nor hold any other office of profit under this com- 
monwealth, The Judges of. the Supreme Court 
during their- continuance in office shall reside 
within this commonwealth, add the other Judges 
during their continence in. office shall reside 
within the district or county for which they were 
respectively elected. n 

This measure must be submitted to the next 
Legislature, when, if approved, it will be placed 
before the people for their sanction, at the next 
succeeding state election. If the vole of the 
people should be confirmatory it will then be- 
come a part of the Constitution of the State. 
Slavery in the Territories.— Resolutions adopted 
by the Senate of Pennsylvania on the 20th of 
February, by a vote of 23 to 9, viz: 

“Whereas, By recent treaty stipulations ~be- 
tween the United S:ates and Mexico, two Pro- 
vinces, formerly-belonging io and within the juris- 
diction of the latier Government, were ceded to 
and. acquired by the United States; and 

Whereas, By the Constitution and laws of the 
United States, the power and duly of providing 
territorial governments for the newly acquired 
oe devolves upon the American Congress ; 
a oe „ 

Whereas, This new acquisition and_new res- 
poneibility -has- engendered sectiogal strifes be- 
tween the friends of freedum and free labor upon 
one side, and the advocates of slavery extension 
upon the other; oe © o > 

Therefore, Resolved, &e., That we, the repre- 
sentalives of the people of Pennsylvania, being 
firm in aur adherence to the Federal Constitution 
—its concessionsand confpromises—and yieldin 
cheerful pbedience to the legatly constituted a 
thorities of the land, do herely enter our solemn 
protest against the further extension of human 
Slavery. i í 


PENNSYLVANIA :—Legislatice.—The bill provi 

. -ding for the completion of the North Branch 
Canal which again came up un a motion to te- 
consider was negatived by a decided vote—3¢ to 
47—on the 29th ult. The merits of the bill have 
been discussed at great length and several votes 
had previously beer taken with-a simHar result. 
The sole objection urged to the measure is the 
crippled state of the finances of the- common- 
wealth, and the magnitude.af the State debt. Of 
the value of the improvement but one sentiment 
prevailed. l 

The bill negatived in this instənce was that 
calling for a loap from the banks sufficient to 
complete the work, by allowing them to issue 
smal! notes. . ` 5 

Elective Judiciary. The following joint resolu- 
tion was passed on the And inst, by a vote of 52 
to 25, in the House of Representatives, having 
previously passed the Senate, viz :— 

- . Resolved by the Senate and House of Reprezenta- 
. fives of the said Commonwealth of Pennsylvania in 
General Assembly met, That the Constitution of 
this Commonwealth be amended in the Second 
Seetion of the Fifth Article, so that it shall read 
as follows: The Judges of the Supreme Court, of 
the severa) Courts of Common Pleas, and of such 
olber courts of record, as are or shall be estab- 
lished by law, shall be elected by the qualitied 
electors of the Commonwealth, in the manner 
- following to wit: The Judges of the Supreme 
Court by the qualified electors of the Common- 
Wealth at large, the President Judges of the se- 
veral Courts of Common Pleas and of such other 
courts of record as are, or shall be, established 
by law, and all other judges required to be leari- 
ed in the law, by the qualified electors of the re- 
spective districts over which they are to preside 
or act as judges, and the Associate Judges of the 
Courts of Common Pleas by the qualified electors 
of the counties respectively. 

The Judges of the Supreme Court shall hold 
their offices for the term of fifteen years, if they 
ahal! so long behave themselvés well, (subject to 
the allotment hereinafter provided fur, subsequent 
is the first election.) The President Judges of: 
the several Courts of Common Pleas apd ot such 
other courts of record as are or shall be establish- 
ed by law, and all other judges required to be 

learned in the law, shall hold their offices for the 
term of ten years, if they shall 80 long behave 
themselves well. ‘Ihe Associate Judges of the 
Courts of Common Pleas, shall hold their offices 
ſor the term of five years, if they shall so long. be- 
“have themselves well, all ef whom shall be com- 
missioned by the Governor; but for any reasona- 
dle cause which shall not be suficient grounds of 
impeachment, the Governor shall remove any of 
them on the address of two-thirds of each branch 
of the Legislature. i ; 

The first election shall .take place “at the 
general election of thts commonwealth, next after 
the adoption of this amendment,.and the com- 
missions of all the Judges who may be then in 
oflice shall expire on tbe first Monday of Decein- 
ber following, when the lerms of the new Judges 
shall commence. The persons who shall then be 
elected Judges of the Supreme Court shull hold 
their offices as follows: one of them for three 

ears, one for six years, one fer nine years, one 
ur twelve years aud one for fifteen years, the 
term of each lọ be decided by lot by the said 
Judges as soon after the election as convenient, 

_ and the result certified by them to the Governor 
that the commissions may be issued in accord: 
ance therelo. ‘he Judge whose commission will 
first expire shall be Curef Justice during his 
term, and (herealter-each Judge whose comnis- 
sion shall first expire shall yo turn be the Chief 
- Justice, and if two ur more commissions shall ex- 
pire on the same day the Judges holding them 
shall decide by Jot which shall be the Chief 
Jugjice. Any vacancies happening by death, re- 
Signalion or otherwise, in any of the said courte, 
shall be filled by appointment by the Governor, 
to continue till the frst Monday of December 
succeeding the next general election. The Judges 
oi the Supreme Court and the Presidents of the 


. 


with, and concess ns io, the demands of slavery 
has passed, and the cherished principles of freo- 
dom, the spirit of the age, and of an enlightened 
pplicy, aud the dictates of patriotism aod philao- 
\bropby alike forbid any farther enlargement of 
tue area of human bondage. a 

- Resolwed, ‘That our Senators and Representa- 
tives in Congress be, ard are hereby requested 
to vole at all times and under ali circumstances, 
in-favor of extending. the principles of the ordi- 
nance of 1787 to the newly acquired Territories.“ 


e- 


_On1a.— Convention to amend-the, Contstitulion.— 
The bill to authorize the holding of a convention 
to form anew Constitution for the State, was 
passed on the 22nd ull. The advantages, says an 
Ohio Journal, expected to be secured by, the 
change, are, a total reform of the Judiciary sys- 
tem and the prdctice of the Courts. l 

The election of ull officers by the people. 

No iuorease of the Siate debi, except by a vote 
of the people themselves. © 

A liberal system of common schools and of 
education. : : 

No legislation. but what the poopie can reform 
or amhul, when found injurious. 


IL LIN OoISs.— The following act to amend the in- 
terest Jaws of thre State, was passed by the late 
Legislature, aud approved January 30, 1849: 

Ìt provides that, trom and after the passage of 
this act, money may bé loaned, at such rate of 
interest not exceeding ten per cent. per annum 
on each hundred dollars asthe parties may agree 
upon, anything in the laws ot this state to the 
contrary notwithstanding; snd further, that, in 
the trial of any action brought upon a promissury 
note or writing obligatory iu any of the courts of 
this State, wherein is reserved a higher rate of 
interest than six per cent, pet annum, it shall be 
lawful for the detendant to set up and plead, as a 
defence in any such suit, that the consideration, 
of said note, or writing obligatory upon which 
said suit is brought, was nut ‘money Juaned,’ 
upon which issue it shall be lawful for the credi- 
lor being alive, to become a witness anu’ his testi- 
mony shall be received as evidence, and the cre- 
itor, if he shall cher his testimony, shall be 
received as a wilness, togetner with any other 
legal evidence that may be introduced by either 
party; and if upon the trial of the said issue it 
shalt be found thal the said note or writing ouli- 
gatory, upon which such suit is-brought, was not 
given for money loaned, then the said court shall 
render judgment fur the princ. pal sum in the 
7 


Resolved, That the period of compromises. 


promisory nole or writing obligatory, and six per 
cent. interest thereon. — : 


A.asama.—Hard -Currency —A mong the pro- 
ceedings of a democratic meeting held at Jack- 
sonville in Benton County in this State on the 
}9th of February last, convened for the purpose 
of choesing delegates to s State convention to 
nominate a candidate for Governor, are found 
the ſollow ing preamble and- resolutions, which 
were adopted by the meeting, viz: : 

In view of the existing State of our currency, 
we deem it of the first importance, thal the De- 
mocracy -of the State, when assembled in Con- 
vention, should recommend to the next legisla- 
ture the adoption of some financial policy which 
will render io the country a safe and sound circu- 
lating medium. The experience of the last. seve- 
ral yearss show thal the Whig party have been 
sdlive and energetic in their accusations against 
the Democracy——cbargiag to them all the disate 


ters which misrule could contribute to the pros- 


tration of the State Bankirg system, and the gorn- 
sequent want and disadvanlages under which Al- 
abuma is now laboring for a circulating medium 
of its own. ; Z i 
Notwithstanding their charges are groundjess, 
and known to be so, yet there ara those to reassest 
them. and influence, if possible, public opinion to 
their sanctions To the end, therefore, that the 
peuple of Alabama may know the position which 
the Democratic party of Benton occupy upon this 
subject— l 
Resolved, 1st. That this meeting recommend to 
the consiveration of said Convention, the proprie- 
ly of the members setting forth their views at 
large upon the subjects of yur curreacy and inter- 
nal’ improvement; and to resommend to the next 
Legislature the pussage of some law establishing 
such banking institutions as will afford a sound 
citculajing medium to meet the wants of the 
people. a ‘ - . 
Resolved, 2d. That we regard it as visionary to 
insist upon a melsliic currency in the Stale of 
Alabama, so long as the surrounding States re- 
cognize bánk bills as a circulating medium for 
specie. 0 à 8 
MissounI.— Boundary Question.— The recent 
decision of the Supreme Court in, ſa vor of lowa, 
in the disputed question of boundáry between the 
two States, is thus alluded to by the St. Louis 
Republican. : 


T. ia decision is finat—it being the result of 
an agreed Case between the parties, and settles 
the question of boundary. The county of Scnuy- 
ler, and perhaps other lerriuiory, over which Mis- 
sour: hus always claimed and exercised juris lic 
lion, is, by this decision, determined to belong to 
lowa, and will hereafter form a pars of that State. 
This result is unexpected, and may be prodactive 
of some inconvenience. The population of the 
county, last fall, us about three thousand five 
hundred, most of whom, toe imagine, wi.l dislike be- 
ing thrown into a free Slate, hough ii happens, for- 
tunately, that they own only a tew slaves. ‘The 
total number, at the last census, was ouly twenty 
lour.” 

Slavery Question.—A large Democratic meeting 
was- uvid at St. Louis, on the 17th ult, upon a 
call made through the public prints, to take into’ 
consideration the resolutions lately adòpted by 
the Legislature upon the subject of slavery in the 
territories, at which Mr. John Smith was ap- 
po.nted Chairman, and Messrs. Meyer aud Ship- 
ley Secretaries. The meeting was organized 
amid*muob cunlusion. A committee was thea 
appoimed, upon a motion made and carried, to 
-prepare resoiuliona expressive Of the sense of the 
meeting, consisting of Messrs. Alexander Kaye 
ser, Dr. M. Marlin, O. D. Filley, N. Tierman, 
G. Schanthalet, W. Fischer, C. Mueggs, W. 
Barton, a. d John Kern. While the Committee 
were absent, the Cnairman addressed the meet- 
ing; in the course .of which he urged upon the 
Demucracy to give to the report of the Commite 
tes a fair’ consideration, and if the resoluuons 
were not in accordance with the suse of the mae 
jority, to vote them down. 

Alter a short time; the Committee returned and 
presented a preamble and resolutions, whicb were 
adopted, asong which are the following: 


Resolved, That in the opinion of this meeting the 
Territories of tte United States occupy a posi- 
lion different from that of the Sovereign States: 
that the right of legislation existing in the people 


of those territories is subordinate to the power of 


Congress over ihe subjects of such legislation; 
that to Congress belongs (he power of organizing 


the legislative bodies of the Territories of the 
United States. and of affirming or disafirming 
any of their acts, and that Congress, in*the exer- 
cise of its constitutional powers, may do for Cali- 
fornia and New Mexico what ine Jeflersons, the 
Middletons, the Randolphs, the Pinckneys, the 
Masons, and the Rutledzes, the Southern states- 
men of a former generation, did for the North- 
western Territory. 
s s -9 s 2 -~ 9 


Resolved, That we heartily approve of the 
course of the majority of our detegation in Con- 
gress, in refusing to unite with the Washington 
Convention of Southern men; we regard all such 
‘sectional organizations, like their prototype, the 
Hartford Convention, as treasonable and revolu- 
tionary in their nature, by attempting to control 
the. action of the Government otherwise than ac- 
cording to the constitution and the laws; and to 
those who worthily rebuke such designs, we are 
ready to exclaim, ‘* Well done, good and faithful 
servant.” ee S o 

Resolved, That we regard with increased pride 
and confidence our great leader, Thomas H. 
Benton, whose prophecies, made more than 
quarter of a century since, are now in process of 
fulGiment, and that we believe that in every 
emergency of our affairs, his coutse will be 
marked by the most masterly and far-seeing 
statemanship which has hithierto' characterised 
his political career. 


After the reception of the report of the Com- 
mittee, Mr. Hoyt presented a series of resolu- 
tions, approving the resolutions of the Legisla- 
ture on ibis subject, and“ deprecatihg the agita: 
tions attempted throughout the Northern States 
on the subject of Southern interests, as tending to 
ahenale ove portion of our beloved Umon from 
the other,"—the reading of which was followed 
by a scene of uproar and contusion that was in- 
desc ribable. Order being at length restored, Mr. 
‘Thomas ` Harvey made a moderate but ſerveni 
speech in opposition to the resolutions of tbe 
Committee, and Mr. F. M. Haight in favor. 
Alter some remarks by Captain Hudson, Mr. J. 
C. Meyer was cuiled-to the stand, who in the 
course of his remarks, declared that he was 
warm in the cause of democracy —that he was 
not here for the purpose of creating a schism, 
and thal he was no friend to Slavery. "Phe cou- 
sideration of this question had been evaded by 
the Baltimore Convention, but the time had now 
arrived fur action. a C _ 

The resolutions of Mr. Hoyt were laid upon 
the table by “a large majority,” the Chairman 


said; and the question then being on the adoption 


of the Report of the Committee—the preamble 
first being amended by striking ‘out the words 
% Northern and Southern fanatics,” and inserting 
“brethren Of the North and South,”—1t- was 
decided as adupting the report. i 


— , ͤ 


Chronicle. 


Cincinnati anD Sr. Locis RAIL ROD. — The 
City of Cincinnati decided by a large majority 
ow the 30th ult., that it should subscribe one 
million of dollars towards the completion of the 
Cincinnati and St. Louis Railrod. his sub- 
sctiption is to be applied tu building the toad 
irom Cincinnati west, setting aside @ sufficient 
poruon of it for the purchase of cars, locomo- 
tives, &c., rendering it certain that a portion of 
the road at least will be constructed, 7 
` Ata meeting held in St. Louis on the 29th 
ul., which was largely attefued, a resolution 
was offered and unanimously passed, authorising 
the City authorities to subscribe half a million 
of dollars towards the construction of this road. 


_ Suspension Bripces.—It is proposed to bridge 
the Oto river, between Ciucinvau and Coving- 
tun. Mr. Cuarles Eileit, Jr, the distinguished 
engineer, has written a letter declaring ils prac- 
ticuvilily, aud the lower House of the O. 10 Legis- 
"lature has passed a bill ucorpuratiug a Cuimpany 
to build the bridge. 

Mr. Eilett says, that it is entirely practicable to 
span the whole breadth vi the river with a single 
arch, which wil) not impair the navigation u tue 
least, at a cost ul 9300, 000. . 

Tue gigantic arch is to be 120 feet above the 
centre ui the river, al low waler—the towers lor 
ine suspension of the wire cables 200 lee bigh— 
twenty cubles tour inches in diameter, capable of 
sur peudiug a weight of 7, O00 tous. 

Anis is iruly a grand and gigantic project. 


1832. 


thé enterprise wall pay.”— Cincinnati Gazelle. 


a marriage between 8 Jew and a Christian has 
heen celebrated at Leipsic. 
Doctor Geitzuer, a 
and Mademoiselle Pauline Marx, an Israelite of 


nounced-by the curate of St. Maria and after- 
wards by the rabbi, M. Furtz,a celebrated orien- 
talist, is attached as professor to the Royal Uni- 
versity of the city of Heipsic. | 


dent of the Picayune, writing from 
3d of February, says :— — 


of American dollars, as the former pieces sell 
here for 25 per cent. more than the latter, while 


currency dollars, While 10. and 5 cent pieces 
pass for 123 and 6} cents—sothat with eight 
10 cent pieces one can pick up as many Ameri- 
can dollars as you want. Oa American gold 
there is the same loss. | 


Russel has carried his measure to remove the 
Jewish disabilities, so hat a Jew can hold a seat 


of Commens by a vole of 214 to 111, amid loud 
chee-rs.- Should the bill pass the Lords, Baron 
Rothschild will take bis seat asa member irom 
Lydon. 3 


an American ptiuter lately at Paris, by naure sof 


thousand copies of a vewspaper within the hour. 


ken from the London Gentleman's Magazine, Fol. 79 
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From Goaremara.—Mr. Hise, our Charge de 
Affairs to Central America had been unable to 
the 14th of February, to present himself to the 
President, there being no regular head or au- 
thorised and permanent government there.— 
Rafael Carrera, who had ruled the Government 
for ten years by military force, without a written 
constitution, was compelled to resign and leate 
the country in August last. A Provisional Gov- 
ernment was therefore convoked, which elected 
Juan A. Martinez, Provisional President, which 
was resisted by Vicente Cruz, the Vice President 
of Carrera, who, with other disaffected persons, 
took up arms against the Provisional Govern- 
ment. The resignation of Martinez followed, 
and the Assembly thereupon elected Sr. D. 
Bernard Escobar, President, which was dissatis- 
factory to Cruz and his followers; upon which 
Escobar also resigned.. Seme fights occurred; 
and since. a peace has been affected, and the 
parties have ſraternized. 


. Fira Ar Tonowro.—-A destructive fire oc- 
curred at Toronto on Saturday last. which de- 
stroyed property to the amount of $600,000, la y- 
ing in ashes a largé portion. of the city. The 
magnificent Cathedral of St. James erected a 
few years since on the spot where the former 
Cathedral stood, also destroyed by fire ten years 
ago, is included in the conflagration. 


The bridge at Wheeling is to be 92 
low water mark—the bridge contemplated abross 
the Mississippi at St. Louis is to have an eleva- 
tion of 45 feet above the highest ſreshets— but the 
bridge is proposed at 120 feet abdve the lower 
waler mark, or 50 feet above the great flood of 


We believe the project practicable, and that 


LEirsic, SaxoWry, Fes. II.— For the first time 


The patties were 
aman Catholic of Vienna, 


Leipsic. The nuptial benediction was pro- 


American Mover at Panama.—4 correspon- 
Panama, on ihe 


in case any of your friends ~are coming this 
way, tell them to bring five france pieces instead 


with you they cost about 6 per cent. less. A 
good deal of American gold and silver could be 
picked up here at prices to admit ofa handsome 
profil. ‘Fhe dollar currency of New Granada is 
the Mecuquino dollar, of eight rials. American 
dollars, halves and quarters, pass the same as 


MepicaL-Contece.—The degree of Doctor of 
Meurcine was ounlerred upon 435 students in at~ 
tendance upon the lectures of the four medical 
instutions.of this city, last - winter, viz: - Univer- 
sity 190; Jeferson Colfege 188; Pennsylvania 
College 36; Philadelphia College 21 1J˙½e Me- 
dical College of the State of South Carolma re- 
cently cuniecred the degree of Doctor of Medr- 
| cine on45 students, and the-Medrcal Department 
of the University of New York the same honor 
op 147“ gentlemen, Audenis of that insttuuon. 


In the British House of Commons, Lord John 


_ CuoLeRa at New Orieans.—4Piivate advices 
state that the Cholera presale lo au alarming ex- 
tent again’in that city. For the week ending 
29th ult., the interments were 421, of which 288 
were of Cuolera. No class finus immuniiy now 
from it; — 


l The National Intelligencer of the 30th 
cousamy.a feller from the Hun W. H. Seward, 
U. 8. Senator of New York, cogtradiciing the 
current rumor that President Taylor urged upou 
Congress the necessity of passing the general ap- 
priation bill with the Walker anendment. 


Sr. Lous, April 3.—The-Democratic General 
Ticket succeeded by about 150 majority at the 
‘city election yesterday, except the marshal. The 
vole on the question whether the city shati sub- 
scribe to the loan ol half a million doltars to We 
Cinenmati and St. Louis Railroad, as recom- 
mended by a large meeting held recently, was 
cast in favor of the loan by 25UU majority. 


Mejor General Worth, Major Deas, Ma- 
jor Femberton, and Captain Wood of the Guid 
States Army, arrived at New Orleans va -the 
27m ult., irum Galveston, 


in Parliament. The measure passed the House 


The Foreign Journals announce the death of 
Morrion, leaving the sum of 440, 000 as a be- 
quest io any person Who shall succeed iu the con- 
struction of a machine capable of striking olf ten 


TRAVELLINGAN THE Ain. Tre following is la- 


1802 :—" M. Degun, a watlehmaker in Vienna, 
nas tuvented a machine by which a person can 
rise into tbe air. He has since made several pur- 
lic experiments, and rose to the height of 54 teet, 
flying in various directions with the celertty af a 
bird. A subicription has been opened at Vienna, 
to enable bim to prosecute his discoveries. The 
machine is formed of two parachutes of taffeta, 
which may be tulded up or extended at pleasure, 
and the person wig moves thew. is placed in the 
centre. 

The “t air line steamer” for California, Profes- 
sor Mapes, is uf opinion, cannot succecd. The 
reason consists in the nature of hydrogen.gas, a 
Huid-so subtle, that no substanee, except a vitii- 
ned surlace, has yet been found, cupabie of con- 
tining it. This escape goes on rapidly even when 
ine balloon is fluating with the Wind, and must 
be greatly increased by the pressure arising from 
the oe of the balloun m a direction to the 
Wind. s 5 

Formidable as this difficulty appears we have 
not a doubi but tuat the iutgeuuity of our country- 
men is lully equal to the emergency. - 
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Nort CAROLIN X Gorp Placa At tle 
Mountain Creck wine, ia Catawba county, de- 
lunging to Messrs. Causler and Shulorg, three 
hauds cullected, in two days and a hall, with the 
supple operations-of pan and hand rocker, 2,208 
Uwis. of gold frum the veiu, aud from the sands 
below, by the use of the all, 159 dwts. more. 
Tue amouut.collected during (he week, indepeu- 
deut of he products of tue rocker was 2267 dis. 
At one panuing, Mc. Stuford got 215 dats. some 
vl it ia particses of considerable size. o 

Since the above, which is substautially correct, 
was re ported, Mr. Causter called at our office, 
and iniurmed us tnat, at a subsequent period, 
which was on Qutb inst. one bushel ul ure yte.ded 
1980 dis. of pure gulu! This, lor the truth ol 
winen we vouch, ros Calilurnia altugether in 
the shade. 
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CIVIL APPOINTMENTS, 
BY THE PRESIDENT. 


Land Offices. 


Daniel Sigler, of Indiana, to be Register of the 
Land Office at Winamac, Indiana. 

Samuel Brenton, of Indiana, to be Register of 
the Land Office at Fort Wayne, Indiana. 

John H. Thompson, of Indiana, to be Receiver 
of Public Moneys at Indianapolis, Indiana. 

Noel Smallwood, of Indiana, to be Receiver of 
Public Moneys at Fort Wayne, Indiana. 

David E. Moore, of Alabama, to be Receiver of 
Public Moneys at Demopolis, Alabama. 

Benjamin A. Putnam, of Florida, to be Surveyor 
General of the Public Lands in Florida. 

Smallwood Noel, of Indiana, to be Receiver of 
Public Moneys at Fort Wayne, Indiana, and not 
Noel Smallwood, as published on the 9th inst. 

John Dade, of Missouri, to be Register of the 
Land Office at Springfield, Missouri. ` 

- Horace Mower, of Michigan, to be Receiver of 

Public Moneys at Kalamazoo, Michigan. 

Isaac Moffatt, of Michigan, to be Register of 
the Land Office at Kalamazoo, Michigan. 

Francis P. Catlin, of Wisconsin, to be Register 
of the Lana Office at Willow River, Wisconsin. 

John G. Floyd, of lowa, to be Receiver of Pub- 
lic Moneys at Willow River, Wisconsin. 

John H. Kinzie, of Illinois, to be Receiver of 
Public Moneys at Chicago, Illinois. 

Robert Griffiths, of Missouri, tò be Receiver of 
Public Moneys at Palmyra, Missouri. 


Marshals. ; 


Alexander Irvine, of Pennsylvania, to be United 

States Marshal for the Western district of Penn- 
- sylvania. 

George Little, of North Carolina, to be United 
States Marshal for the district of North Carolina. 

Champion J. Hutchinson, of Wisconsin, to be 
United States Marshal for the district of Wiscon- 
sin. 

Samuel Barr, of Delaware, to be United States 
Marshal for the district of Delaware. 

Altorneys. 

Bowen Sweitzer, of Pennsylvania, to be United 
States Attorney for the Western district of Penn- 
sylvania. 

Stephen Whicher, of Iowa, to be United States 
Attorney for the district of lowa. 

Peter Hamilton, of Alabama, to be United States 
Attorney for the Southern district of Alabama. 

Commissioner of Public Buildings. 

Ignatius Mudd, of the District of Columbia, to 

be Commissioner of Public Buildings. 
Warden. 

Thomas Fitnam, of the District of Columbia, to 

be Warden of the Penitentiary. . 


ON TN ee een 


Philip Raiford, of Alabama, to be Indian Agent 
for the Creek Indians. 

Charles P. Babcock, of Michigan, to be Super- 
intendent of Indian Affairs at Detroit, Michigan. 


Appointments by the Secretary of the Interior- 


John C. Hays, of Texas, to be Indian Sub- 
Agent on the Rio Gila, New Mexico. 

Samuel C. Spencer, of Florida, to be Indian 
Sub-Agent for the Seminole Indiuns in Florida 

William Hatten, of Tennessee, to be Indian 
Sub-Agent at the Upper Missouri Sub-Agency. 

Washington Barrow, of Tennessee, to be Indian 
Sub-Agent at Council Bluffs Sub- Agency. 
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ries, near enough to the settlements in the vicini- 
ty of Salt Lake to obtain with facility such supplies 
of subsistence and forage as they may afford. The 
trading establishment at Fort Hall, on the upper 
waters of the Columbia river, has also been con- 
stdered an advantageous position. The instruc- 
tion- to Brevet Major General Twiggs, comman- 
ding the Sixth Military Department, charge that 
officer with giving the necessary directions upon 
the subject. 


II.— Fort Atkinson, being no longer required 
for military purposes, the garrison has already 
been withdrawn. . 

_ Fort Crawford, being also no longer required, 
the commanding officer of the Sixth Department 


Adam Johnston, of Ohio, to be Indian Sub-Agent has been authorized to withdraw the companies 


on the Sacramento and San Joachim rivers. 
„ Pension Agents. 2 

James Swan, of Maryland, to be Pension Agent 
at Baltimore, Maryland. 

Thomas Reed, of Vermont, to be Pens ion Agent 
at Montpelier, Vermont. 

John H. Peck, of Vermont, to be Pension Agent 
at Burlington, Vermont, to which place the Pen- 
sion Agency heretofore at Poultney has been re- 
moved. 

James Hall, of Ohio, to. be Pension Agent at 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 


Architect. 

Robert Mills, of the District of Columbia, to be 
Architect of the erection of the wings of the Pa- 
tent Office Building. 

— — — — 

DIPLOMATIO. 


Sicilia Consut.—Signor ArrixrIII, has been 
appointed by the Sicilian Government, its Consul 
to the United States. Signor A. has been a po- 
litical exile from Sicily since 1821. This is the 
first envoy from that Government to the United 
States. 


ARMY. 


War DEPARTMENT, 
Adjutant General's Office, 
‘ashington, Mar, 30, 1849. 

I. To carry out the provisions of the sixth sec- 
tion of the act of May 19, 1846, relative to esta- 
blishing military posts on the Oregon route, and 
to afford protection to the numerous emigrants to 
that country and California, the first station has 
already been establisned, under instructions of the 
Secretary of War of June 1, 1847, on the Platte 
river, near Grand Island, and is known as Fort 
Kearny. The garrison of this post will be one 
company First Dragoons and two companies Sixth 
Infantry, to be designated by the Commander of 
the Department. 

Under the same instructions of the Secretary 
of War, it now becomes necessary to establish 
the second station at or near Fort Laramie, a tra- 
ding station belonging to the American Fur Com- 
pany. The garrison of this post will be two 
companies of the Regiment of Mounted Riflemen, 
to be halted on the route, and one company Sixth 
Infantry. , 

In the further fulfilment of the requirements of 
the act of May 19, 1846, the march of the Rifle 
Regiment to Oregon during the ensuing season is 
deemed the proper occasion for establishing a 
third post on the route to and through that Ter- 
ritory. From the best information on tne subject, 
it is supposed the most eligible point for this third 
station in the Northwestern chain of posts may 
be found somewhere on Bear river or its tributa- 


General Orders, 
No. 19. 


composing the garrison, and to assign them to 
such stations on the frontiers as he may judge ex- 
pedient. The quarters and other public property 
pertaining to the post will be disposed of by the 
responsible departments of the Staff. 


III. Auricix 72 “Reauiations For THE ORD- 
NANCE Department,” (the same as paragraph 
SO, of “Genera REGULATIONS FOR THE ARMY,” 
edition of 1841,) is amended by substituting the 
following : 

One complete set of arms and accoutrements 
of each description may, if the state of the public 
supplies will permit, be issued to any officer of 
the army for his own use, and no other's, on his 
payment of the cost price thereof to the issuing 
ollicer. By order: 

R. JONES, Adjutant Generai. 


Wall DEPARTMENT, 
oe ae e nt General's Office, 
d ~ Washington, April 3, 1849. 
The President directs that so much of ‘ Gene- 
ral Orders,” No 58, dated November 7, 1848, as 
Qnites Departments Eight and Nine, (Texas and 

New Mexico,) under one commander, be and the 
same is hereby rescinded. The command of the 
two Military Departments will devolve respec- 
tively on the two senior officers on duty in each, 
according to the provisions of ‘ General Orders,” 
No. 49, of 1848. 

The Headquarters of Department No. 8 will 
be established at San Antonio; and the Head- 
quarters of Department No. 9 at Santa Fe. 

By erder : : : 
R. JONES, Adjt. General. 


Lieutenant Updegraff arrived at Fort 
Smith on the 20th March from Fort Towson with 
a detachment of U. S. Fifth Infantry, intended as 
an escort to the California emigrants as far as 
Santa Fe. | 


L Captain R. B Marcy, of the Fifth Infan- 
try, has been entrusted by General Arbuckle with 
the command of the Government expedition to 
California. - 


Gen. Woot Jostiren.—The National Intelli- 
gencer states, on the authority of Gen Wout him- 
self, that the facts set forib in the subjoined ur- 
ticle copied from a Western paper, are true: 


From the Covington ** Union” of February 28, 


A gentleman, lute an officer of Gen. Taylor's 
army, and allacked to Gen. Wool’s headquarters 
From the time he took command of the Army of Oc- 
cupal ion until the ratification of the treaty of peace, 
und who was the confidant of Gen. Wool 10 his 
public and personal atfairs, infurias us that the 
charge against that gallant officer of attempting 
to appropriate honors to himself wnich of right 
belonged to Gen. Tuylor, is most unjust: that the 
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not qualified to discharge the functions of a Se- 


private as well as public correspondence of Gen. 
Wool, if published, would most triumphantly 
vindicate him from this charge: that his conver- 
sation uniformly exhibited a devotion to his great 
compatriot iu arms seldam felt by ore officer to- 
wards another, where both had rendered their 
Rames so illustrious upon the same bloody field. 
Gen. Wool, in his report, in his public and pri- 
vate letters, and by his conversation, has given 
Gen. Taylor all the credit that a General could 
ossibly receive fur his gallantry at Buena Vista. 
here was glory enough for all, generals, subor- 
‘dinates and privates. So tet no assassin hand at- 
tempt to sever a friendship contracted upon the 
bloody battle-field, and ended In an embrace in 
the presence of our victorious army, under 
their shouts of victory. Let them be brothers in 
peace as they were brothers ig war. Wool felt 
no jeslousy of Taylor; no selfish feeling was 
permitted tu intrude the bosom of the patriot. 
He has no political aspirations, and is now satis- 
fied to setire in the halo of glory which surrounds 
his name. : 

The Covington Union annexes several articles 
from the Richmond Republican, the New York 
Evening Post. and other journals, all proving in 
the most incontestible manner that General 
Woot never for on instant attempted to disparage 
the services rendered by ZacuAry TAYLOR ; or 
to dim the halo of glory which environs the name 
of the warrior of Buena Vista. 

d — — 
N AVT. 


IF Commanper Ia viv Snognicx, of the U. 
S. Navy, died- suddenly at Wilmington, Deb, on 
5th inst. He was a most meritorious officer; a 
native of South Carolina, and had been thirty- 
three years in service. He served under Decatur 
in the war with England, and was also in the 
` Guerriere in the Algerine action, in 1816. He 
commanded the expedition of sailors and marines 
in the capture of Quallah Battoo, ia 1832, and 
has since been engaged in various cruises. 


Naval Unironm.—The Secretary of the Navy 
has published a regulation addressed to the boats- 
wains, gunners, carpenters, and sailmakers of the 
Navy, that they will wear on each side of the 
coat - collar a large navy button, on the back part 
of a blind button hop, three inches long, worked 
wich black twist. ; 

The above-named offieers will also wear ronnd 
their caps a band of navy gold lace, one inch 
and a quarter wide. 


LF The U. S. steamship, Mississirri, which 
has been undergoing repairs at the dry-dock in 
Portsmouth (Virginia), for the last six months, 
has been taken out and hauled to the wharf. She 
will probably be sent to the Mediterranean to re- 
lie ve the Princeton. 

The U. S. sloop-of-war, Al gANr, Com- 
mander Randolph, sailed from Ponce, P. R., 7th 
ult., for St. Domingo and Pensacola. 


The U. S. schooner, Furr, Commander 
Sims, was at Laguna, on the 7th ult. 

F The U. S. sloop-of-war, Al Avr, touched 
at St. Domingo City, previous to 13th ult., and 
Jeft for leeward ports. 


LF The U. S. brig, Ponroisz, Commander 
Gordon, was at Teneriffe, Feb. 22—all well. 


Senate of United States. 


~ 


— —— 
Wieduesday, March 14, 1849. 


Case of General Shields —The consideration of 
the report uf the select committee relative to the 
eligibility of the Hon. James Shields to a seat in 
the Senate, Was resumed, ihe quesiion pending 
being upon the motion of Mr. Foote to pus'pone 
the further consideration of the subject until the 
first Monday in December next. 
„Mr. Webster rose and stated that he had heard 
it suggested that the resolution might be render- 
ei generally acceptable to Senators, by the addi- 
tion of a word or two in some degree explenatory 
of the principle upon which tt proceeded; and 
Suggested the propriety of a withdrawal of the 
tution to posipons with a view ta such modifica- 
tion by the committee. 

‘The withdrawal not being made, the question 
Was stated on the motion to postpone. 


In reply to a question from Mr. Dickinson, Mr. 
Rusk thought that though General Shields might 
not wish to interfere with the action of the Se- 
nate, a postponement would not be unacceptable 
to him, nor would any injury de done to any one 
by such postponement. 

Mr. Alchison could see no reason for a post- 
bonement, unless it was probable that additional 
testimony could be procured to establish Gen. 
Shields’ eligibility. If that be declared, he was 
ready to vote for a postponement—not otherwise. 

Mr. Shields. I take the liberty of stating, (hat 
what l intended when I offered to present a com- 


nator. He had suggested nothing to show that 
his father had been naturalized during his (Gen. 
S. 's) minority. The course of the Senate, there- 
fore, was plain as a turnpike road. Because 
there was no opposition from the State, esta- 
blisbed nothing. If every citizen of Jilinois were 
here, and desired it, they could not secure 
him :n his seat. The question had been raised, 
and it was the duty of the Senale to decide it 
within a reasonable time, that the State of lili- 
nois may know precisely fiow to act. That was 
the kind of -respect due to her, and he hoped 


munication to the committee was this: that I they would take this course at once, though he 


would never return to this body to subject iny- 
self to the annoyances to which 1 have been sub- 
jected since l entered the body, unless | could 
return with the most incontestible proof of my 
eligibility ; and if I could not bring that proof, 
lo resign at my own time, and in my own way, 
and if ] return at all, return with a new appoint- 
ment. Such were the motives which actuated 
me when | presented, or attempted to present, a 
communication to the honurable committee who 
had this matter in charge. As that communica- 
tion failed to reach the committee by the acci- 
dent of the messenger, and as the report as it 
now stands is adverse to me, I fell, as I said yes 
terday, that ] should make vo further effort to 
oppose the action of the Senate. At that time, 
sir, 1 felt that 1 should derive some advantage 
from a postponement, to give me an opportunity 
to seek for testimony; and if 1 failed to procure 
undisputable testimony, I could then send my re- 
signation to the Governor, and return with his 
appointment; or, waiting for the action of my 
legislature, reluro again- as a Senator by their 
suffrage. 

Mr. Seward, of New Yotk, rose to offer an 
amendment, in conformity with the suggestion 
of the Senator from Massachusetts. Ii was nere- 
ly to declare that“ the Senator from IIlinois is 
not eligible to a seat in this body.“ A pos'pone- 
ment implied, he said, that a different case night 
be presented at the next session. He agreed 
with the Senator from Missouri, (Mr. Alchison,) 
that the case would not be changed, unless 11 
could be shown that Gen. Shields had been aine 
yours a citizen of the- United States at the time 
of his election. Those only could consistently 
vole for the postponement, he conceived, who 
believe thal nine years cilizenship is not necessa- 
ry to render a person eligible for an election. 

Mr. Douglass did understand his colleague to 
say that be hoped to obtain testimony incontesti- 
ble, and that af he failed he should never again 
trouble the Senate unless he cawe here under a 
new certificate of election. 

Mr. Seward held it to be the duty of the Senate 
to meet the question directly and promptly. If 
it could not be stated that there was a probabili- 
ty of establishing the fact of eligibility, he could 
not consent tv a postponement, but af it could be, 
he would do so as a matter of cuurtesy. 

Mr. Foote understood that Gen. Shields be- 
lieved that he would have it in his power to show 
inaccuracy ir the record, in regard to his natu- 
ralization. 

Mr. Webster said the course was a plain one, 
and the only one consistent with the dignity 
of the Senate, the rights of General Shields, 
and, the respect due to the State aud Legislature 
—and m using the word respeti, he meant more 
than mere courtesy. He conceived it extraordi- 
nary that the colleague of General Shields should 
argue thes question as if the latter desired a post- 
prnement, when he had expressed no such wish. 

Mr. Douglas replied that the Senater fram 
Massachussetts was mistaken. His course bad 
been intluenced solely by what he deemed his 
duly to his own Siate. He had taken this 
course, because, from what he had known oi 
the state of things in that State, he firmly be- 
lieved that General Shields was eligible, aud 
that his eligibility could be proved, if this mat- 
ter should be postpuned until next December. 

Mr. Webster said: The Senator desires a post- 
ponement, although the party most interested 
does not deem it to be uselul to him, or he does 
not wish it. 

Mr. Foote remarked that if he had not had at 
least the passive sanction of General Shields he 
should have said nothing in favor of a postpone- 
ment. 

Mr. Webster took it for granted that if the gen- 
tleman frow Illinois did nut ask a pustponement, 
he did not desire it. li was clear, from the 
testimony, that he had not been a citizen nine 
yoors—his election was therefore void—he was 


was as ready as uny man to show courtesy toa 
member. And he was willing to consent to any 
explanatory amendment of the resolutign, de- 
claring merely that * tbe gentleman from ilii- 
nois was not qualified to enter upon the duties of 
‘Senator on the 4th of March.” 

Mr. Hale wae opposed tv postporement unless 
General Shietds or some friend of his would say 
explicitly that he expects to obtain testimony 
which will aller the case. Uulil there was 
some such averment, to vote at once was the 
plainest duty of the Senate. He did nut concur, 
however, in a remark of the Senator from New 
York, (Mc. Seward,) that * he had as little re- 
spect for this provision of the Constitution as 
any in it.” He had more respect for tt than al- 
most aay other, because it was about the only 
provision upon which the heel of aggression had 
not been placed. 

Mr. Calhown. I hold that nothing ie more cer- 
tain than that if General Shields is not now a 
Senator of the United States, he never can be- 
come such by postponement. The Consutution 
is explicit in requiring that no person shall be a 
Senator unless he has been nine years a citizen 
of tne United States. If, then, he ts not a Scna- 
lor now, there is a vacancy, tor lilinois would 
have but one vote here, and that vacancy must 
be filled according to law. ‘That he is not a Se- 
nator is clear, because he cannot perform one 
duty belonging to the Senatorial uffive unless be 
has been naturalized nine yedrs previous to the 
commencement of his Senatural term. Think 
ing thus, I deem it due to the State of lumois 
that the question should b; now settled, unless 
General Shields shall allege that he has ervi- 
dence which wl in all probabihiy be sauslae- 
tury to the Senate thal the term of nine years 
had expired beiore the 4th of March. Jf such 
au allegation shali be made by General Shields, 
it will be the duty of the Senate to postpone it, 
but not otherwise. No such allegation having 
been made, in my opinion, as things now stand, 
it is the duly ol the Senate to decide this ques- 
tion now. R is a duty which we owe io the 
State of Hlinoiy. I understand the Legislature 
of lihnois will not be in session until January 
twelve months. If, then, the decision of the Se- 
uate shall be adverse to General Shields, at is 
due tothe people of lilinvis that they should 
know it in due time, that they may elect a Scna- 
tor to take the vacant seat on the first Monday 
in December neXt. In the. next place, I hold 
that it is due to General Suields himself, be- 
cause in so clear a case as this he would gain by 
pursuing tue course which he indicated in his 
speech yesterday, and he would lose by the 
course which bis friends seem anxious to main- 
tain. For these reasocs, unless General Shields 
will make an allegation such as Í have indicated, 
I shai) feel bound to vote in favor of the resolu- 
tion properly amended. > 

And now, sir, | come to a point of some little 
importance ; and it is, that the question here in- 
volved should be clearly setiled, not only tor the 
present, but for all futue time. My opinion is 
that the resolution is not entirely correct. It 
would seem to conclude that ali cases of election 
are void unless nine years shail have expire. on 
the day of the election. I think that is not ac- 
curding to ine Constitution. My opinion is, that, 
W te ume years are consummated previous lo 
the 4th of March, die election is good, and 18 
nut void. | propose, thereſore, to add tu the re- 
solution the following words: al the come. 
mencement of the term for which he was elec- 
ted.“ 

Mr. Shields rose and said, that aa his, friend 
from Mivsissippi (Mr. Foole) had moved the 
pestpovuement withoul Consuiling him, te must 
uow appeal to him tu withdraw the motivo. 

Mr. Foote. Wath pleasure, at the request of 
the honurable Senator. 

The postponement, General Shields said, be 
found was likely to subject him to misconsiruc- 


tion, and therefore requested the withdrawal af 
it. With the permission of the. Senate, he 
would now tender his resignation. 

Mr. Hale called for the reading of the paper 
presented. 

Me. Webster said it could not be read at pre- 
sent. He then moved to amend the resolution 
pending by adding the words suggested by the 
Senator from South Carolina, so that the resolu- 
tion would read, as follows :— - 

Resolved, That the election of James Shields to 
be a senator of the United States was void, he 
not having been a citizen of the United States the 
term of years required as a qualification to be a 
senator of the United States, at the eommence- 
‘ment of the term for which he was elected. 

Mr. Cass moved to lay the resolution on the 
table. ; : 

_ The yeas and nays were orderéd, and the ques- 
tion being taken, resulted as follows :— 


Yeas.— Messrs. Bradbury. Cass, Dickinson, Doug- 
lis. Downs, Fitzpatrick, Foote, Hale, Hamlin, Jones, 
Rusk, Soule, Sturgeon. Turney, and Yulee. —t5. 

Nays.—Messrs. Atchison. Budger, Baldwin, 
Bull, Berrien, Borland, Bright, Butler, Calhoun, 
Chase, Clarke, Corwin. Duvis of Massachusetis, 
Davis of Mississippi. Dawson, Felch, Greena, Hunter. 
Mangum, Mason, Miller, Morton, Morris, Pearce. 
Phelps, Seward, Smith, Spruance, Underwood, Up- 
Sam, Vules, Walker, Webster, and W hitcomb.— 


oe the motion to lay on the table was nega- 
The question recurred on the amendment to 
the resolution. 

r. Foote rose and said that the amendment 
asserts a legal proposition which could not be 
Maintained here, or maintained any where else. 
The Senate, after debate had accorded to Gen. 
Shields the seat of honor; and it will be con- 
Sirued as an insult to Illinois now to dispose of 
the case in this way. Did Senators wish to add 


disgrace to persecution?—to create prejudice 


against an unfortunate man? Todeclare that 
bis seat will be always vacant, was unnecessary. 
Jt was sufficient to say that it is Now vacant— 
tbat he is at the PAESENT TIME INELIGIBLE. 

Mr. Walker subdsitted a modifiemion of the re 
solution, so that it should read, subsisntially, 
**that not having been a citizen nine yeara on 
1 of March, 1849, he is therefore ineligi- 

Mr Douglass was opposed to any disposition of 
the casein ihe way now proposed—io ssy to 
the State of Illinois that she shall be distran- 
chised for the next two years, unless she would 
80 to the trouble and expense of an extra ses- 
sion. If he was permitted to resign, then a case 
would have occurred m which the governor could 
constitutionally Gill the vacancy. 

Mr. Hale moved a postponent until to-morraw, 
and was in favor of allowiug Gen. Shields to re- 
sign, and not to go home with the brand of the 
Senate upon him—without be ing forcibly eject 
ed. By postponent till to-morrow, they would 
de beiter able to determine which was the best 
course. : 

Mr. Webster. A single word, and I will pro- 
mise not to trouble the Senate further. It is to 
express the opinion, that the Senator from IHi- 
nois (Mr. Douglas] does his triend and the State 
no service, by the course he recommends. Js it 
not obvious, that if an executive. apporntment 
should be made in the recess, thers must be a 
question arising whether there was-a vacancy? 


Ii a man has uo seal, how can he resign his seat? 


If his election was void, tbere can be no election, 
and no vacancy; the question cannot be blinked 
zu that way. The Senator seems to see his way 
clear in ibis matter, which I do not see at all. 
am of opinion, however the question may be 
decided, that the question must be hereafter, 
Whether there was a vacancy when this resigna- 
tion, so Called, was tendered to the Senate. 

Mr. Douglass. I wili state to the Senator from 
Massachusetts, (Mr. Webster,] with all respect, 
that I must judge for myself whether my course 
has rendered my State any service or nut. Bul 
it does not seem to me that it requires argument 
to convince the Senate that to deprive her of the 
power of repsesentation lor two years is doing 
her no service. . 

Mr. Webster. How does it dgprive ber of that 
power? l 
Mr. Douglas. Because you propose to make a 
decision, unnecessarily, that shall deprive the 
governor of the power of filling the vacancy. 

Mr. Webster. We do not intectere with that. 
The vacancy does not depend upon our decision. 
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by ths action of the Senate; that the vòtes which 
have been given by this gentleman while occupy* 
ing the seal here—which place he has occupted 
by courtesy—are valid votes; aud, in consequencp, 
that this election, though criginally valid, being 
vuidable, is to be voided by the action of the Se- 
nale. Mr. President, l imagine that such a pro- 
position, when deliberately presented to the Se- 
nate, would not meet with its favor, What, is it 
that the constitutional provision in regard to thé 
qualification of a Senator depends for its enforces 
ment upon the acquiescence or objection of any 
dividual? What as that proposition? That 
this gehtleman, elected without the qualifications 
which the Constitution requires, if we had folded 
our arms and closed our lips, might have taken 
bis seat bere, and have become a constilutionaf 
Senator, in violation of an explicit provision of 
the Coustitutition. Sir, does the Constitution de- 
pend for its enforcement or ils execution upon 
the silence or activity of individuals? Can we 
change ite principles? If we had remained si- 
lent—ıf this gentleman had taken his seul, and 
acted-duriog the present session—if at any subse- 
quent time this question had been brought belore 
the Senate, wouid it not have been the incumbent 
duty of Senators tu have regarded the supreme 
law, and not the action of their compeets, in the 
iterpretativn of it by the silence of any Senator 
in this body. If he is not qualified, can any ne- 
quiescence gn vur part impart 0 him that quali- 
cation? Can the Constitution be interpreted by 
our action? Can we give to the governor of 
linnois a power which the Constitution does not 
confer upon him? Ii is said by the honorable 
Senator that, ãuas nuch 23 the Cunstitutiun pro- 
vides that the meeting of Congress shall be on 
the first Monday of December, and not on the 
4th of March-~as il has met in consequence of an 
extraordinary call by the President of the United 
Siates—tbe requisitian of the Constitution 1s sa- 
Ustied, if be is competent to take his seat on the 
first Monday of December. Although the Con- 
stitution provides that the meeting of Congress 
shall be on the first Monday in December unless 
otherwise provided by law, does not that same 
Constitution provide that the President of the 
United States shall have the power, in extraor- 
dinary cases, tu asseunble both or either of the 
heuses of Congress? The senatorial term is 
tixed for a period of six years. Tne credentials 
show that Ihey run for six years from the 4ih of 
March. Is it not necessary, in order lo comply 
with the provisions uf the Constitution, le enavis 
the State of ithnois to be represented at the ex- 
tra session which the President may deem it ne- 
cessary to call, thal he must be qualified nut only 
to take his seat on the trot Monday ol December, 
but upon any anterior day when tue President ot 
ine United States may catt such a session? Se- 
condly, as the term af bis predecessor expired 
on the 3d day of March last, unless the Constitu- 
uon contemplated that a State should be unre- 
presented, the succeeding lerm would commence 
ou the 4th of March; and when the election 18 
made by the legislature, the credentiais of the 
party elected attest tho fact that he is to take his 
seat in. the Senate of the United States fur six 
years from the 4th day of March. Tnat ıs re- 
presented in tLe present case. Now, clearly, if 
this gentieman is not qualified on the 4th cay of 
March, when, by the terms of the credentials, he 
should take his seat in the body, is it possible 
that any action of ours can change the existing 
stale of things? If he is not qualified on that 
day, the office rendered vacant by the expiration 
of the term continues vacaut. It continues va- 
cam, and no action of. ours cah change (hal stale 
of things arising from the application of the prin» 
ciples of the Constitution to the circums‘ances 
of the case. I desire, sir, to say, in the course 1 
pursue on this occasion, that | am fulfilling werely 
what I consider constitutional duty, not vindicat- 
ing the privileges of the Senate, and certainly 
not desirous of showing any disrespect lo the 
State of Illinois or to the Senator himself, be- 
lie ving that S. ate is as much interested as any 
other Slate, in the enforcement of the principles 
of the Constitution. So far from any desire to 
manifest discourtesy towards the gentleman, if í 
could have had such a feeling anterior to his ex- 
planation yesterday, 1 should have no such feel- 
lug Dow. 

Mr. Douglass. Allow me to say a few words in 
reply io wy lriend from Georgia; because the 
question is now narrowed down to whether the 
geveruor ot Illinois can have the power to till 
inis vacancy or not. I think that the Sena tor 
from Georgia will, upon reflection, be convinced 


Mr. Douglass. Yes, sir; the proposition is to 

declare the election void. I maintain that under 
the constitution you have not a right to declare it 
void. That is the question still pending before 
you. You have not a right lo say that the elec- 
tion was void. lt maybave been voidable. The 
election is voidable, according to the facts shown 
by the Committee. 
But, sir, if you had not raised the objection, 
and he had held his seat for six years, would you 
have said that every volte he gave was void? 
Clearly not. The votes would have been valid. 
His acts would have been valid. The votes he 
has given are valid. Everything he has done 
here is as valid as the acts of any other Senator. 
Why, sir, if the election was void, these acts 
would be void, too. l undertake to say that the 
election was not void; it was voidable—would 
@ecome void—his seat would become vacant, 
when you so declare it. ‘It is filled, and legally 
filled, until you so declare it; so far legal as to 
make his acie valid acts. ‘And now, sir, to go on 
and declare that it was void, is to be dune with 
ihe known view of the resull, that you are to dis- 
franchise the State. If you simply declare the 
se.t vacant, the governor can appoint. If you 
permil a resignation, then the governor can ap- 
point; and why, then, is it necessary to go on, 
and do au act which you know the Cunstitulion 
does not require you todo? Why is it necessary 
o leave the impression that | am doing wy State 
no service. 

Mr. Webster here stated that he had not inti- 
mated such a thing—that the Scnator had misun- 
derstood him. E 

Mr. Berrien. I desire to acquit myself of the 
imputation of acting with any disrespect to the 
Stute of IIlinois, and certainly with any want ol 
courtesy to the gentleman whose seat is the sub- 
ject of controversy here. Nor do I consider my- 
self as acting on this question with a view to the 
vindication of the privileges of the Senate. We 
ha ve suply engaged in performing a duty which, 
as Senators, we owe to the Guustitution of the 
United States; and it seems to me that we mani 
fest the most perfect respect for the State of Ilii- 
nois by vindicating the preiples uf that Consti- 
tution which she, with the other States of this 
Union, hag ordained in the government of this 
country. Now, sir, it seems to me that the, indi- 
cations are very clear ¿iral the opinion of the 
majority of the Senate is, that this election was 
absolutely void at the time when it was made, if 
for uo oiber cause, because the individual elected 
was nol qualified to take his seat on the 4th day 
of March instaut—vn the day when, by the Con 
stitution, bis Senatorial term was io commeuce. 
Deemiug that to be the opinion of the Senate, I 
ask if any action of this Senate can change the 
consequeuces which must result from that? The 
Senator from Illinois seeks to discharge the duly 
which he peculiarly owes tu his States. Sir, we 
all owe a ike duty to the State of Illinois and 
every other Siate in the Union; bit he mistakes, 
in my apprehension, in supposing that auy action 
of this Senate, either by accepting or refusing to 
accept the resignution— by passing. or refusing to 
pass this resviulion—can affect ine right of the 
State of Illinois ; and the only question i8 Whether 
the right shall be exercised by the constitutional 
authorities io appoint or elect a Senator. Now, 
sir, as io the question proposed by the Senator, 
which is considered so periectly unanswerable. 
H this election were void, the office has never 
been filled since the expiration of ibe last senato- 
rial term, The vacaucy will have pre-existed 
the adjournment of the legislature. Ii must con- 
tinue to exist, because dependent upon the inter- 
pretation of the Constitution, aud wholly iude- 
pendent of any action of ours. The result is 
unquestionably incouvenient to the State of lili- 
bois. The governor cannot appoint, nor can we 
enable him to appuint by any action of ours; for 
if we accept this resiguation, and wave the pas- 
sage of this resolution, when the governor of 
Illinois shall exercise tbe power of appointing, 
precisely tbe same question would occur when 
the individual appointed should take his seut 
here. The question would be whether there was 
a Vacancy occurring belore or aller the adjourn- 
ment of the legislature, and if the election was 
originally void; and if not, whether it became 
void by any action of ours. Tuat question must 
be met whenever an executive appointment shall 
be made, to occupy the place of tue Senator from 
Illinois upon this door. 

A distinction bas been taken between what is 
denomwated void, aud voidable. It is said that 
this election was not void, but is only voidable 
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that he is in error in supposing that this was ac- 
tually void at the time that it took place. And 
if I can get the attention of the Senate, I think! 
can bring them at teast to pause before they pass 
that resolution. This eledtion took place in 
January. Now, could the legislature of Illinois, 
in the month of February, have elected another 
Senator to take the place of Judge Breese, whose 
term would expire on the 4th of Match, after 
having elected Judge Shields? Could they have 
proceeded to elect another Senator, until Judge 
Shields had resigned, or until his seat was de 
clared vacant? In other words, General Shields 
having been elected by the legislature as the suc- 
` cessor of Judge Breese, and his credentials hav- 
ing been furnished to him, could that legislature 
bave proceeded to elect another Senstor to fill 
the same vacancy? l spprehend, sir, that .t 
could not be done. The vacancy was so far fill- 
ed as to preclude the legislature of [linois feom 
going into another election, until (he judgment ol 
the Senate could be had upon the question. The 
seat bad been filled. ‘I'he man had been elected. 
The credentials had been furnished; and the cre- 
dentals were of such a character that this Senate 
were compelled, by their convictions ef what 
was due to the Constitution, to receive the person 
elected into this body. Could the legislature of 
Illmois now, without any resignation of General 
Shields, or without any act of this body, declare 
the seat vacant, and proceed to fill the vacancy 
by another election? l apprehend net, sir. Tust 
legislature was stopped from making another 
election until the decision of the Senate was had 
upon the validity of that which had been made. 
The Constitution of the United States provides 
that a State may elect a Senator; and when elec- 
ted, the Senate of the United States is to be the 
judge of bis qualifications. The State has done 
uty duty. It has done all it could do. Its power 
has been exhausted. It was stopped from an- 
other election until a decision of ine Senate, un- 
der the Coustitution, dad been had. The office 
of Senator was filled—is filled up to the period 
of the resignation—and ail the decisions of this 
body to the contrary cannot change that fact. it 
is the action of this body, then, inat creates the 
vacancy. The vacancy must take place upeu the 
date of the action of this body, or the date of re- 
signation. ‘Then, and vot till then, can the S ate 
of Illinois fill the vacancy; for if st be the case, 
sir, thal no vacancy exists until this body decides 
this question—tbis body being entrusted by the 
Constitution with the decision of that ques tio 
how cau be said that the election was void, and 
that there has been no Senator here ?—that no 
election has been had? I apprehend that it can- 
not be said under the Constitution. 1 apprehsnd 
that thé office of Senator from Iilinois nas been 


propounded to me by the Senator from Illinois. 
His first question was, as | understand, whether, 
an election having taken place in January, the 
legislature could proceed lo a second election in 
February? | answer, urquestionably yes, if we 
are right in the belief that the election in January 
was void; because the legislature had selected 
an individual who could not censtitutionally take 
his seat in this body, and therefore it was as if 
the thing had not occurred ; and notwithstanding 
the credentials by the governor, they might have 
proceedęd toa second election, when the governor 
would issue new credentials. Both parties 
would have appeared here, and the Senate 
would have exercised a constitutional authority 
and judge between the two acts of the legisla- 
ture. 

Then there is another question. The question, 
I believe, is whether they could proceed to an 
elec.ion anterior to a decision by this body? 

Mr Douglass. No, sir. That 1s included in 
the former answer. The second question is this: 
Whether, if the claimant is found ineligible, and 
the seat is vacated subsequently, his acts are 
also void; and if so, whether acts of Congress 
passed by ihe votes of that sitting member are 
valid, which they cannot be if the position is 
correct that there was a vacancy all the time. 

Mr. Berrien. The general principie, as L un- 
derstand it, upon that subject, is that the act of 
ade faclo member cannot invalidate the act of 
the body, although that act, considered in itself, 
is invalid. Inthe examples which the Senator 
from IIlinois speaks of in the House of Repre- 
sentatives, the subject of controversy wus ile 
fact of election, aud not of the qualification of 
the individual. 

Mr. Douglass. in some cases, in others it was 
upon the point ef alienage. In some cases upon 
the alienage, and in others upon the fact of the 
election. i 

Mr. Berrien. Will the Senator from illinois 
state 8 case io which the fact of alienage was 
proved against an individual, and an act was 
passed by the casting vote of that individual? 

Mr. Douglass. 1 cannot now give such au ex- 
ample; but I think I can look in the journal aud 
show such cases. s 

Mr. Berrien said: I desire simply to stata the 
principle thab the action of a member de facto 
shall not invalidate the action of the body, al- 
though the party bad no legal tenure to his seat. 
That is admitted upon the ground of neceasity— 

Mr. Douglass, (interposing.) Aud not upon 
the ground that he is a member until his seat is 
vacated. | i 

Mr. Berrien. That will depend upon the dis- 
tinction between its being void and voidable. If 
the seat is vacated because it is voidable, the 


Mr. Buller. 1 do dot wish to be misunderstood 
in the remarks which I made yesterday upon the 
subject. My opinion is that the proposition of- 
fered by the honorable Senator from Wisconsin, 
and the amendment offered by my colleague, in- 
volve the same principie. li doss appear ta me, 
sir, a strange difference of opinion which exists 
upon (this subject, when we come to analyze it. 
l maintained yesterday, and ] maintain now, that 
although General Shields was ineligible at the 
time when he was elected, if he could have ta- 
ken his seat upon the 4th of March, he would 
then have been eligible. But, as it seems that 
he could not take his seat upon the 4th of March, 
do not see how the proposition ean be maine 
tained that he ever had a valid title to a seat 
upon this floor. The question seems to me to 
be: did the election conter upon him a valid title 
to a seat in the Senate of the United States, on 


ine 4th of March? If it diu not confer upon bin 


a valid title, it was no title at all. You may call 
it vuidable, or void. But l hold that the case 
may be presented thus. He had in bis possession 
prima facie evidence (hat he was a Senator. He 
came here under that -presumplion—upoa the 
mere exhibition of an ostensible title, if I qualify 
my remarks still more—but (he moment it was 
ascertained that that title conferred upon him no 
right at all, and that he had taken his seat mere- 
ly under that title, not being a valid title at all, 
it was a void title. i 

The question has been asked, Are his acts 
valid?” Whg, sir, an administrator acts are 
regarded as valid during the time that he ad- 
ministers the estate. His powers are revoked 
as soon as the will is found; but his previous 
acts are valid. If a man possesses a deed, and 
upon bringing it before a judge it is rejecied, 
why, sic, it is a prima facie vvidence of title; and 
yet when it is rejected it is no deed at all. You 
may call it void or voidable. It is voidable; 
and when lt is ascertained that there is no 
titio at all, it is perfectly void. Now, the ques- 
tron has been presented by the bonorable Sena- 
tor from lilinois whether st was competent for 
the legislature of Illinois to have tustituted an 
inquiry after it had given the election to Gen. 
Shielus, and to have made a new election. [ 
hold, sir, that if the legisiature of IIlioois had 
become satisfied that they had, by mistake, efec- 
ted a man who was not eligible, they could have 
instituted an inquiry; and if they found that 
they were correct, they could have elecied anu- 
thet Senator. Why net, sir? 1 maintained the 
same proposition yesterday, and it has been con- 
verted into another. l hoid that the proposition 
before us, and the proposition of my colleague, 
are the same as the proposition 1 contended Jor 
yesterday I cannot conceive how there can be 


filled trom the 4th of March until the present 
time; but it has been filled by & person who 
could de ousted. h has been filed in legal form 
vy the action of the legislature. But the trivu- 
nal constituted the judge of eligibility may this 
day vacate the seat; and, in that case, Irom tis 
day the vacancy lukes place, and not trom the 
juurth day of March. : 

And, sir, I will call the attention of the Sena- 
tor (row Georgia to another argumemt—to the 
question f put when lust up, whether, he having 
voted, his votes were not legal—were not valid? 
(The Senator shakes his head.) I tell that Senator 
aud it is wiln great delerence 1 tell him a legal 
proposition — 1 tell him that it has deen the uni- 
verral decision that the act of a de facto member 
was valid. 1 can show you acts of Congress 
which were passed at the last session by (tie Cast- 
ing vote ol a sitting Member, wh. se seal was 
allerwards vacated. { caa show you a lung list 
of acts of this government—laws of the United 
States—which bave been enacted by the casting 
vole of a silting member, whose svat was alter- 
wards vacated. Inose votes were valid. Those 
acis of Congress were valid. They are all laws 
ol the land now. ‘Then, sir, if 1 am right in the 
position that tue votes given by Gen. Suields are 
valid, upon the principle of former votes given 
by sitting members whose seats were allerwards 
vacated, shall 1 be tola that tne seat has been va- 
cant all the time? If sv, you grusi go back and 
expunge all ihe laws ou your statule-buoks, pas- 
sed iu such a manner. I insisi, therefore, that 
the seat has not been vacant. Ii has been filled 
coustitutionally. if you shall now declare it va- 
cant, hen cowmences the vacancy, and not ti) 
then. The gover.or of illinois Las a right to 
fill that vacancy, being one which has occurred 
during a recess of the legisiature. 

Me. Berrien said: | will answer the inquiries 


acts may be valid upon the ground suggested; 


or legality. The vacancy must, therefore, hase 
existed from the beginning. 
not take the seat, he could pot resign it. 


but it is because it 1s absolutely void, because 
the individual could not be cunstitutionally quali- 


fied, then it nust rest only upon the ground ot 
necessity aud . public convenience. That ig the 
ground upon which, so far as my observation 
extends, that proposition reste. 

Now, sit, with respect to the resignation which 
was made by the geutleman claiming this seat, | 
think itis agreed by the majority of the Senate 


—by a large majority of the Senate—that he 


wae disqualified frum taking his seat on the 4th 
of March. I understand that very few members 
of the Senate now think that he was qualified to 
take this office. I avk, then, how cao he resign 
an office which he has not the capacity to take? 

Mr. Douglass, (interposing.) ‘I'be case is the 


tuted to turn him out. He gives judgment curing 
the thine that be sits, until he w tuned out by 
legal process; and those judgments are valid, al- 
though he might mot be qualiied to hold that 
office. I will tell you what he had to resign. 
He had tọ resign bis seat in this body, held un- 
der the commission of the State, entitling him to 
give a vole here until ousted. He has that seal 
to resign, until you make it vacant. 
Mr. Berrien. 1 cannot consent to trespass 
longer upan the courtesy of the Senator trom 
South Carolina. I wish simply tesay to the Se- 
nator from lilinois, that his remarks go back to 
ine distinction between a thing void and void- 
able; because, if this act be void in itself, as an 
original act, uo act under it can impart validity 


if the party could 


Mr. Douglass. He ia filing it now. 
Mr. Berrien. No, sir, he never filled it. 


same as inan holding the olfice of a judge, dis- 
charging its duties until measures shall be insti- 


a difference of vupision upvo the subject—look- 
ing at it, I mean, as a mere legal proposition. 
General Shields took his seat upon the presump- 
tion that he had a ttle. When it wae ascer- 
tained that he had no title, it is evident that he 
could not retain his seat. We cannot construe 
tbe Coustitution of the United States in a spirit 
of accommodation. My inciinations are always 
pacitic, but I cannot compromise any opinoton L 
entertain upon this subject, because my inclina- 
tions are in favor-of atiowing this claimant lo 
take his seat. li is not only our duly, but it 
seems to me that it is the interest of the State of 
Illinois that this question should be deGuively 
seltied by the boug without further delay. 
know it ss suid that General Shields has offered 
to resign ;-bul, eit, if be bad nothing to resign, 
that is a blank piece of paper. What had be tu 
resign? To answer this, you must run tbe in- 
quiry back to the pruposiuon of the Sevator 
trom lihuois. Wus inis place ever filled? lf tue 
election gave him no valid title to it, there never 
nas been au othicer t fill that vacaucy. If so, 1 
presume the consequence will be very readily 
conceded, that he had nothing to resign. I be- 
lieve it is assumed that the goveruor can fill toe 
vacancy; and the sovner it is ascertained that 
such a vacancy existe the better, in order to en- 
able the Governor of Illinois to take measures 
to have the Stale represented by a Senator upon 
this floor. I shall be very much mistaken if gen- 
tlemen themselves who urge this with so much 
pertinacity, will not be compelicd, by their own 
Judgmeuts and convictions, tu yield we point. 1 
would take any ground in favor of the Stute, or 
of the member, ihat 1 could take under ihe Con- 
stitution. But, sir, that is a mandate that im- 
poses upon me obligations that! cannot, for a 
single moment, allow, lo be subjected to othec 
considerations. I say it withdue respect to tu e 


honorable Senator from Illinois, that I do think 
he has committed a mistake. Of course he has 
acted from the very highest motives—but 1 think 
it is the interest at this time of all concerned to 
come to a true judgment, whatever that judg- 
ment may be. I conclude, as 1 rose, by saying 
that J believe that the propositions to amend, by 
my colleague and the Senator from Wisconsin, 
are precisely the same. 
Mr. Underwood. 1 always hear the gentleman 
over the way with a great deal of pleasure, noi - 
withstanding that J think he is wrong aad the 
Senator from Illinois right, on the present ques- 
tion. I want to give my reasons for that opinion. 
l think if my friend from South Carolina be in 
an error, itis in consequence of his snpposing 
that an office cannot be conferred upon an indi- 
vidual unless that individual is competent to 
exercise its duties and to hold it. Now, I appre- 
hend that that proposition which he lays down 
is not correct. 1 believe that an office may be 
conferred upon an individual, and yet that indi- 
vidual may be rendered legally incompetent, 
when the investigation takes place, to hold and 
to exercise thal office. But while it has been 
conferred, and unte it is repealed—dOntil 
ine authority which has been conferred is taken 
from him, I believe he may legitimately exercise 
the functions of the office. Now, sir, let us 
reason about this matter, if you please, a little. 
Let us lock at the Constitution. The Constitu- 
tion seys that-unless an individual has been nine 
years a citizen of the United States, he shall not 
be a Senator. That is not all the probibition. 
It says that unless he hee attained the age of 
thirty years, he shalt not be a Senator. And 
that is not all: it then says that if he is convic- 
ted of high crimes or misdemesnore, he may be 
impeached, and tbat the judgment of the im- 
peachment —— 1 will read the constitutional 
provision, sir, a8 l see some shaking of beads. | 


„Judgment in cases of impeachment shall not 
extend turther than to removal trom office, and 
disqualification to hold and enjoy any office of 
honour, trust, or profit under the United States.” 


Now, sir, if you look at the Constitution, you 
will find that non-age, aliensge, and conviction 
upon impeachment, all amount to individual dis- 
ualification to hold office. But how do you 
reach it,-sir? You reach it under another pro 
vision of the Constitutron, which requires that 
each House shall be the judge of the elections 
vnd returns of its members; and when the House, 
upon proper investigation, ſeomes to the cenclusion 
{hatauy member oi the House has not atiained the 
full age ol thirty years, or that be is iucapacita- 
ted by alienage, or that be has been convicted, 
upon impeachmeut, of some crime, then, sir, it 
js 10 Vertue of the sentence of that tribunal which 
has investigated the facts that the office becomes 
vacant, and the member is turned oul. Until 
thal seule ce is pronounced by the body, judging 
of the qualifications of lis medbers, the original 
evidence of election stands perfectly unimpeach- 
‘ed, and there is no question in regard to non- 
age, allenage, or impeachment, or any other dis- 
Qualification which can possibly arise. II arises 
only, sir, upon investigation upon the part of the 
body, under ils constitutional rignt to investigate 
the qualifications uf its members. Upon that im 
vesugativn, when the body determines that A B, 
a siting member, does not possess the constitu- 
tional qualifications, then the sentence of the body 
is rewoval from office. Then, sir, what produces 
the VuOuncy? ` The vacancy is produced not by 
the individual's lacking the constitutional quali- 
ficatiot.s: not at all. ihe vacancy is prouuced 
by the judgmeot of the bod) investigating the 
matter anu coding to the conclusion that the 
cunstitulional requisite does not exist in a par- 
ticular case. Dues it create a vacancy by rela- 
uon? What is the idea which is advocated by 
‘the gentleman over the way? Does it create a 
vacancy by relation? 

Sir, let me illustrate it by giving a State 
case. The State of Kentucky requires that 
a member to be eligibile to the legislature 
shall reside in the county ope year beiore the 
election. Suppose that a man, instead of rosi- 
ding in tae cvunty one year belore the election 
bas been there oniy niue mopths. - He is elected; 

govs to Frankfort, and takes bis seat. In judging 
of the qualifications of that member, it is ascer- 
tained that he bas pot resided ja that county for 
a year, just as in this case it is ascertained thal 
the member has not been a citizen tor nine 
years. Now, sir, does bis removal—to repeal a 
question which 1 think the Senator from liliuois 
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has asked most appro ely—does it vitiate 
the laws passed by the assistance of his vote, and 
which without his vote could not have been 
passed? Sir, if the Senator from Illinois would 
only examine the journals of the other House, 
of the time when we sinned moat egregiously, as 
1 think, in the wholesale removal of the whole 
delegation from New Jersey, he will find many 
cases in point. Now, sir, I ask, when a law has 
been passed by the act of an individual after- 
wards removed, dues the fact of the removal vi- 
uate thet Jaw? lt is conceded, I believe, by 
everybody, that it dyes not. What does the 
the member bring as a proof of his right toa 
seat? It is the certificate of the sheriff of Ken · 
tucky in the one case, and the credentials, under 
the great seat of liijoois, in the other. lt proves 
Ihat the duties were discharged in either case by 
authority, and the subsequent removal of ihe 
member, on account of his wanting the qualiG- 
cations, does not refer back, and make his action 
void from the beginning. Sir, that proposition 
is so clearly established by the pest practice and 
history of the country, that it cannot be gainsaid. 
What does it prove? Here isa de facto exercise 
of power, if not a rightiul exercise of power. lı 
proves thal the office ıs filled. Now, sir, look 
at the Cunstitution. Does it make a distinction 
between a de facto Representative or Senator, 
and one who is righiſully such? Noi at all. The 
expression is, ‘* vacancies occurring by resigua- 
tion or otherwise; and the fact that that is the 
language of the Constitution, and the fact that 
the Genstilution provides that each House shall 
be the judge of the qualifications of 11s members, 
show conclusively that when non-age, alienage, 
or impeachment constilute ground of removal, 
whenever an office becomes vacant, not having 
been property filled, that constitutes a vacancy 
In the office. Ii cannot reier to a removal from 
an office rightfuily held; fur if it is rightfully 
held, you cannot removes a man from the office 
without a violation of the Constitution. Tue 
Constitution provides for making. a vacancy, 
when an individual bas not the necessary quali- 
fications. Here is a case palpably provided fur 
by tho Constitution. Tue individual js fourd not 
lo possess the constilutioual qualifications. That 
is (he reason why the Senate bave a righl to re- 
move him. Weil, sir, if it ia declared that be 
cunuet sil longer sa eonsequence of not posses- 
sing tue constitutional qualiücations, a vacaney- 
has occurred, according to the provisions of the 
Constitution. General Shields being an alien, 
this fact is entitled to no more weight than if be 
had not attained the age of thirty years: none at 
ali itis a disqualification. When the Senate 
make the judgu.ent—whea they come to the 
conclusion that the disqualificauon exists, it is 
from tbat time that the vacancy exists. Beſore 
tual time the Scat was filled. . 

Now, sir, il analogous cases can have any in- 
Auence at all, there can be no- difficulty about it 
—nota particle. We have laws, sir, in moat of 
the States, declaring cerieia offices to be incom- 
patible With each otner; and it Las bappeued in 
repeated instances that individuals holding in- 
cumpatible olfigcs have altempled to exercise tue 
duties of both. They hold the comusisstous of 
ine offices; and, having accepted the latter, 
though incompatible wiih the former, they un- 
deriuke to exercise the duties of the lormer of- 
fice. It may subject such a man io an action for 
trespass. He may beaomo a wrong-dver by ac 
cepung a new office, and suil attewpung to e- 
ei che the duties of a former office; but at the 
same time, as between A and - B, his acts are 
valid. If be is a sheriff, for imstauce, and serves 


a precess, it ia not void—be bas not resigoed. 


He still continues lo exercise the fuactious of a 
sberii. Fle bas the commiseion—he bee the 
qualifications. It cannot be said that the office 
is not filled because ol its incompaubilily witb 
tie otter; noi atali. Neither ean it be said that 
ihe office is not filled, because the individual bap- 
pens to be an slibu al the ume. He dues excr- 
cise the duties of the office, bul does not do it 
rightfully. No office can be suid to be vacant, 
wuen there is any individual perlormiug the du- 
ues of the office. What more cau ba done in 
this case than taking a seal here, answering tu 
tue name when it is called, giving a vote wheo a 
questiou is takco? II that is uot dischargiug the 
duties of an office, A do not know whalis. But 
when are these luuctions to cease? When the 
Seuate shall determine the personal disadilily to 
dold the office, Now, ur, il 1 am right in tuis, 
iL does seem to me that the passage oi this reso- 
julion ought not to be pressed upuu us fur coni- 
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deration at all events. If you let it lie over until 
to-morrow, it will give us more time to think 

about these propositions, and see whether they 

are of any force. II i is laid over, sir, and if 

the views I have suggested are correct, Í see no 
reason why we may not permit the resignation to. 
lake place. I am inclined to think, that if these 

views are correct, there is no necessity to force 

upon us the decision of the constitutional ques- 
tion, although 1 am prepared to declare, from the 

evidence before us, that it ie palpable and clear 
that Gen. Shields had no right whatever to the 

office. But, sir, if it-will work the injury which 

tho gentleman from Illirois says it will work, so 

as to prevent thal State from having a represen- 

tative here for two years, why, decide the ques- 

tion. ‘The holder of an office, although he may 

legally hold it, can resign. Cannot that be 

done, sir? I will give you the case of an elec - 
tion where the individual elected bad not the 

constitutional qaalifications of residence or of 

age. Suppose a man under thirty presents him- 

self bere, sir, and a Senator says to him, I know 

you are under thirty, and, in pursuance of my 

oath to support the Constitution, I consider it my 

duty to divulge the fact of your non-age to the 

Senate. The gentleman replies, I have looked 

at ine family register, and you ere correct: Í 

wrll band in my resignation to morrow. On the 

next morning he does hand in his resignation 3 
but the gentleman knowing the fact of his non- 

age gets up and says, Noi so fast, if you please; 

you have no right to resign, and we will not let 

the resignation be accepted.” Sir, I see no rea- 

son why we should act in that way. The fact is 

brought home to the individual; and when it ts 

brought to him he says, „I wall give the Senate» 
no further trouble—i will resign.” Would you, 

in the case of the non-age of a member, say that 

the resignation should not be accepted; or, iu the 

case of impeachment, when a man is convicted 

of a crime rendering him incompetent to hold 

office, would you ay, I consider it my duly to 

bring forward the record, aud ‘show (he coavic- 

ion.“ The man replies. You need not put 
yourself to that trouble; Iwill resign in the 

morning. He offers his resignation. Is. it the 

duty of the Senator, knowing the fact, to get up 

and sey that the resignation should not be accep- 
ted, and to proceed to bring forward the evidence 

of the conviction of crime, thereby to have him 

ousted? If it can de shown, sir, that itis our 

proper, constitutional duty not to accept the re- 

signation, but to go on and-deciare that the ol- 
fice is void from the beginning, I think that we 
sbould pursue that course with everybody under 
such circumstances. | 

1 do think there is enough m these suggestions 
to allow us a little time to think upon them, and 
l hope, therefore, thal the motion of the gentie- 
man behind me (Mr. Hale,) to postpone the lur- 
ther consideration of the suoject until to-morrow, 
may prevail. These things come up off-hand, aud 
my unfortunate condition, sit, is perhaps not to see 
‘things as quick as some others. I really should 
like time to look into it, und k hope the motiva 
mey prevail, 

Tue question being again stated upon the mo- 
tien io postpone, the yeas and nays were dewan- 
ded, and ordered; and being taken, the yeas 
were 24, nays 23, as follows: : 

Ysas—Messrs. Atchison, Bell, Borland, Bradbury, 
Butler, Cass, Chase, Douglus, Downs, F Filz - 
patrick, Foote, Hale, Hunter, Jones, Mason, Norris, 
Rusk, Seward, Soule, Sturgeon, Turney, Underwoed, 
and Fulee — 21. ; 

Navs—Messrs. Badger, Berrien, Bright, Calhoun, 
Clarke, Cooper, Corwin, Davis, of . 
Davis, of Mississippi, Dawson, Dickinson, Greene, 
Mangum, Miller, Morton, Pearce, Smith, Spruance, 
Upham, Wales, Walker, Webster, und hitcomb 


So the motion 10 postpone was agreed to. 

Mr. Hale.eatled for the reading oi the commu- 
nioatiou presented to the Chair by Gen. Shields. 

Tne communication was accordingly read as 
fellows: 

: Senare Cuanser, March 14, 1849. 

Mr. President: From the time that my right to 
a seat in this body became a subject of inquiry 
and investigation, I determined to abstain irou 
entering iuto aay contest in relation to that right, 
aod to submit unhesitatingly-to the action of the 
Senate. As thece is now a prospect ol debate 
and contest un this resolution, I will relieve tbe 
Senate by tendering my resignation and referring 
the matter back to my conslituenls. | therefore 


hereby tende resignation. ; 
oreby tender my sas JAMES (SHIELDS. 
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Mr. Hale moved that the President of the Se“ 
Mate be instructed to inform the Executive of the 
State of IHinois that Gen. Shields has resigned 
his seat as a men- ber of this body. 

Mr. Berrien moved that the motion by the Se- 
nator frow New Hampshire be laid upon the 
table. 

Mr. Foote demanded the yeas and nays. 

Mr. Berrien. 1 submitted the motion to lay 
the motion of the Senator from New Hampshire 
on the table. On reflection, as the coneideration 
of the resolution relative tu the subject has been 
postponed until to-morrow, I will withdraw my 
motion, and substitute for it a motion that the 
ſurther consideration of the motion made by the 
Senator from New Hampshire be postponed until 
to-morrow, 

Mr. Hale. J have no objection to that. 

The question being then taken upon the mo- 
tion made by the Senator from Georgia, N was 
decided in the adirmative. 

Ou motion by Mr. Webster, the Senate pro- 
ceeded to the consideration of ¢xeculie busi- 
ness; aud aller some time so spent adjourned. 


Thursday. March 15, 1849. 


The Vice President stated his intention to re- 
tire from the chair, to-day, with the view of uts 
furding to (he Senate the opportuuiiy ol perſor in - 
ing the customacy duty of electing a President 
pro lempore. : 

Cherokee Memorial —Me. Alchison presented 
the weworial of the Delegation ul Western Che- 
rukees, praying thata Commission may be up- 
puted tu adjust the claims of thal nation under 
ine Lith artic of the treaty of 1835. Relerreu 
tu the committee on ludian Affais. 

Steam Nuvigation.— Mr. Davis ul Massachusetts, 
predented certain papers from the committee ob 
Commerce, in relation to explosions uf eleam- 
builers, Which were ordered tu lie on the table. 

Journal of Coptain Cook —On a wotron of Mr. 
Muson, 2000 (Ara copies of the Journal of Capt. 
Cool, were oruered to be prided. l 

Case of General Shields — Mr. Turney moved 
thal ihe resolution submitted yeoterday by Mr. 
Hale, requesting the Vice Presideut to 10101 in the 
Governor of Littnois of the resitzuation of Gen. 
Shicius be taken up. ; 

Mr. Walker evuceived that there were two 
questions belore the Senate, in connection wuh 
tuis subject. ‘T'he first was on the adoption oi 
the Cuommattee’s reput, and the other was the 
amendment to that report, proposed by the Se- 
nator trom Suuth Caroliua, (Mer. Calhoun.) lie 
hoped (hese would be disposed of iu their order. 

Mr. Turney wasin favor vi taking up Mr Hale's 
resolution, Uecause, it seemed to inw, tb disposed 
of the whole business. ‘ 

Mr. Foote was surprised that there should be 
any vppusilion to a motion lie this, dictated by 
kind leehngs and sound judgment. kie contend- 
ed that they had lost jurisdsetion of lue case. by 
the resignation of General Shields. 

Mr. Walker celerred tu the fears of Mr. Doug- 

- lass, that the action of tbe Senate might 1 
ine filintz of the vacancy by the Governor ol Illi · 
n is—thal at would be more favorable for the 
State that she seat should be vacated by resigfla- 
tion than by veclaring tbe election void. He 
could not view the case in this ligut, For if tue 
Governor should appoint, even su the event of 
the acceptance of tue resiguation, the Scuate, at 
the next session, would yet adhere lo als present 
evident views, and decide egainsl tbe power of 
the Govecnor to Bil such vacancy. 

Mr. Duugtass.—It is certainly ay desire that 
this queostivu shall ve decided ou its meriis, and 
also tnat no decision shall be made bere that shail 
mislesd the government authorities of my Biale. 
Aud, sir, I buve not the same apprehension that 
my friend frum Wiscousin hau, that the Gover- 
nor of Lilinuss would be misled by the report ot 
the committee. I believe that functionary is ca- 
pabie of yudiog for himself, and 1 hape that I aw 
not sdvucaling a course here, tbe result of which 
would be tu Jeal hiw into un error. I believe 
this vody is going to make a just and legal deci- 
sion of this question; aud 1 believe ia wy heart 
that it can oniy be dene by recognising the res:g- 
pation of Geveral Shields, aud iiurming tue 
Governor of Ilinnois of tbe vacsney which that 
resignation bas created in tue Senate of the Uni - 
ted Siales 1 think the senator irom Wisconsin 
does this Senate great injustice, io assuming ihat 
it would decide that the seal uf tue Senator irvin 
Atimois had been vacant from me lourth ol 
March. Sir, is this budy going tu make that de- 
cision? Has any vote ol this bod tended to that 


conclusion? Is there a man in the body who, un- 
der the solemnity of 
his mind—can decide that that seat has been va- 
cant from the Ain of March? Has the Senator 
forgotten that on the 2d day of March it sppears 
upon the journal that I presented the credentials 
of James Smelds as s Senator elected for six 
years from and after the dih day of March, and 
ihat those credentials were read and laid upon 
the table? Has be forgotten that on the Sth day 
of March the name of James Shields was called 
to be sworn as a Senator, and that he rose and 
objected, and offered a resolution to refer the 
credentials of James Shields to the Committee 
on the Judieiary, and that the subject was post- 
poned to the next day? Has he forgotten that 
on the next day, the 6th day of March, I rose m 


and admitted to his seat aa a Senator from th 
State of Ulinois, and that he and other gentlemen 


an alien, and it should be found that he had no 
right tobe a judge, are his acts invalid? The 
Constitution requires that a judge shall be a citi- 
Zen; but, suppuse the office to be filled by an 
alien, and he tries suits involving millions of pro- 
perty, hundreds of lives, and the liberty of thou- 
sands of citizens, and, at the end of thirteen years 
a quo warranto is issued, and it is ascertained tbat 
he is an alien by birth, and that be has not been 
naturalized; 1 concede that you can turn him out. 
li would be your duty todo so. But can you 
viliate his acts? Can you decide that his oftice 
has been vacant for thirteen years? Can you de- 
cide that the judgments he bas rendered on the 
rights of property between man and man are to 
be void, and that the sherif who sold properly 
under execution, is to be held liable as a ires- 
passer, and that the sale is to be void, although 
the possessor of it haw paid for it the purchase 
money? Are you about to make such a decision ? 
Are you about to- decide that a marsbalor a 
sheriff, while execuling the order of such a judge, 
may be sued four false imprisonment? Walt you 
decide that such a judge, who orders a man to be 
hung for a crime which, under the lawe of the 
land, is punishable with death, is a murderer? 
-Was there ever a court in christendom that 
dreamed of declaring the acta of a de facto officer 
von when he has performed duties that were 
clearly right? No court ia christendum ever 
made such a decision, and I trust tuis Scnale u 
not going to sanction such a doctrine. H he were 
found to be an alien, be would be remored, his 
office would be vacated, and the-vecancy wouid 
lake place Irom the day un which he was remor- 
ed. And is it not so here? Cenceue, sir, that 
General Shields is not eligivle; yet be was elec- 
‘ted, and he was elected by a l. ibunal that bad 
jurisdiction of the subject of an election. Tun 
is uot the case of an election by a (riduoal tuat 
bas nul competent authority. tle was elected by 
the Legisiature of IIlmon, which has the riguttul 
authority to make such an election. That is con- 
ceded ; but you say that the Legislature uf Illinon 
exercised that undoudled authority in an illegal 
manner. Suppose they did; baving exercised It, 
it was valid, until, by a competent tribunal, il 
was decided otherwise. This Senate is such 
competent tribunal in this case. li is invested 
by the Custtitution with the sole power to decide 
whether General Shields was eligible, and mo 
man has the right to assume that he was not eli- 
gidte unlili this body has so decided. ‘That this 
body would decide that he was ineligible; aud that 
the Senate would vacate his seat, on the evidence 
before it, I aw ready to concede; bul when you 
do vacate his seat, you will do it to take effect 
irom the day on which your judgment is reuder- 
ed, and his prior acts us Senator must stand as 
long as the republic endures and the records of 
the Senate are preserved. The name of James 
Shields appears umount Senators voting on ques- 
tions beluvie the Senate, and that name unul be 
expunged. And, sir, it that name appears there 
as ol a Senator who voled—a Senator qualified 
by the oath of office, and taking his seat by an 
order of this Dody—are we now to say that he 
was not a Senator? I apprehend not, sir. It is 
clear, sir, tbat he was a Schator unui his seat 
was vacated Dy his own resignation, Yesterday 
he resigned, and Irom yesterday there has been 
a vacancy. Up to yesterday, thers was no va- 
cancy; but when he resigued and walked out, 
the vacancy existed. ö 

But tt is said, What had he to resign?” Sir, 
he had a seat to resign, and he resigned that. He 
had a séat which ne filled de facto under a vote of 
the Senate, which gave hiw the emoluments, per- 
quisites, rights, and privileges of a Senator until 
nis right was in validated. He resigned a seat 
which ne thus held; and are we now to be told 
that it was vacant allthe time? No, dir. The 
laws of the land, the decisions of the couris, com- 
mon sense, aud public policy are all against it; 
tor if that electiiun was vold, ab initio, every act 
that he did was illegal; and it a judge be appoln- 
ted who sbalil allerwards be discovered to be in- 
eligible, every decision tbat he has made is ille- 
gal, and every man is a trespasser Who allempts 
to carry itout, df this be su, sir, we have got to 
reverse all our judicial principies, and ail the 
practices of our courts and of the deliberative 
ribunsls of christendom., 

But, sir,*there is a vacancy now which is crea- 
led by virtue of James Snieids'“ resiguativn, aod 
all mat we have to do is to notify the Governor 
of Litinois of thut fact, and then we have done 
our duty. In regard to the report of the Com- 
mittee, it was very well in its place, when there 


oath—in the sanity of 


my place, and moved that my collesgue be sworn, 


interposed objections, bul that, after considera- 
tion and discussion, and full investigation, the 
Senate, by a solemn vole, ordered the oath of 
office to be administered- to James Shields, aud 
thut he took his seat as a Senator from the Slate 
uf Jiinois? Has be forgotten thatthe record of 
tne Senate shows and recites that thereupon the 
said James Shields appeared, that the oath of of 
fice was odurtnistere to him, aud that he took 
his seat? Has he forgotten that on each suce 
ceeding day when the yeas and nays were called, 
the name ol James Shields was called, aud that 
ne voted either on one side or the other on every 
question as a Senator from the State ol illinois? 
Aud has he forgulten that he continued thus to. 
voie up to yesterday, when she record shows that 
Mr. Shields, one ol the Senators from Illinois, 
sent bis resignation to the Vice President, anu 
that on the motion uf a Senator that resignation 
wus received and read, aud that then a resolut ion 
was oflered instructing the Vice President to no- 
uly the Governor ot- UHlinois of the vacancy pro- 
duced by that resigoutivw? And, in tue face ot 
all these facts, are we to say by a solemn voie 
that the seat has been vacant all the time that 11 
was filled by the order of this boudy? Belore the 
Senate can make such a decision, it will be ue- 
cessary for it to expunge ils own record, and fal- 
sily ils own journal. Sir, we all koow that the 
seat bas been occupied by a gentleman as a Se- 
nulér. We all know that he wae qualified and 
touk his seal 98 a Senator under the vote of this 
body. We also know thal he bas exercised all 
the rights, powers, aud privileges of a Senator as 
much us avy one ol us; uud yel, sir, We are lo be 
called upon to say that his seat has been vacant. 
Af it bas been vacant, sir, what business has the 
nume of James Shields on your Journal on the 
call ofthe yeas and nays ? bt will not do, oi, to 
say that the seat bas been vacent and al the same 
time filled. 1 am nut arguug the question 
whether sb was rightfuily filled. Concede, sir, 
that it was not; concedo that he was not eutnled 
to the seal; yel you Rave made ii a Clear case ol 
a person holding an othice de facto, periurming its 
duties, EXErCising ns powers, aud receiving lis 
emoluments, but liable to be turned out un a 
writ ot quo warranto, vy his own resignation, or 
by a decou of this boo) on an exaumuation Ui 
the case. ý a 
Aud J hold, sir, that, from the war of the roses, a 
de fatlo otficer, exercising duties and periorumiug 
functio..s, is to be regarded as au officer, and that 
bis acts are lo be dermed valid. It he holds it 
wroogtully, sull hu authority 1s to be respected, 
and, uutii bis office becomes vacated by a proper 
tribunal, he is capable of executing it. It tas 
deen the doctrine in Bngland, that, wherever the 
throne was filled by a person wrongtully, stili m 
was treason to resist the de facto sovereign as long 
as be remained so; aud when be ceased to be 
sovereign de fuctv, those who, while such, hau 
ode) ed his authority and resisted the rightiul so- 
‘vetcign, were not punishable, because they had 
obeycd the suvereigyo bolding the oftice ds fucto. 
oat principle has veen recoguised uy the Auer. 
can Courts uyer and over again, im regard to ex- 
eculive, ministerial, and judicial officers. Sup- 
pose, sir, that one of ine district judges ol the 
United States should be appotuted by the Execu- 
tive and confirmed by tue Senate, and he suvuic 
proceed to discharge his duties by trying men lor 
ibe highest crimes kuowu to the laws ol the laud, 
und he deprives men of their liverties and lives 
by virtue of his judicial authority fur thirteen 
years, (as General Shields has excrcised judicial 
tuuctious in this Couniry,) and thal, aner the 
iupoo of thirteen years, u quo warrante should be 
tssucd, aud it should be diecuvered that he was 


wae a question for it to operate upon. But it has 
ceased to be before the Senate. As the Senator 
from Mississippi (Mr. Foote) has well said, the 
party to the suit hus withdrawn. There is now 
no one upon whom il can operate; and we ought 
not to occupy the time of the Senate with its 
consideratian when there is no purpose to be ef- 
fected by it. By passing that resolution we shal! 
be acting upon the conduct of a sovereign State 
of this Union whose conduct is not at this time 
before us. Why, then, shall we do so, if it will 
have no effect, unless it is designed to have an 


` ulterior operation in that State? From my heart, 


sir, I disavow such a design on the part of any 
one. [ cannot imagine that any Senator can have 
such a design; but yet such will be the construc- 
tion that wilt be put upon it. J hope the Senate 
will proceed to the consideration uf the resolu- 
ie offered by the Senator from New Hamp- 
ahire. l 

Mr. Hile thought the Governor and Legisla- 
ture of Illinois were fully qualified as to their 
proper course of action on this ease, without in- 
siructions from this body. He contended, that 
General Shields having withdrawa all claim to 
a seat, it would be indecorous and improper for 
the Senate io express an gpinion on the subject 
— that the case stands precisely as it would have 
stood bad Gen. Shields never have come here, 
ao far as any decision of the question of elegi- 
bility was involved. l l 

Mr. Rusk said that the language of the Con- 
stitulion was sufficiently explicit without any 
decision here, in the sbape of instructions to the 
State of Iilmois; and gil, it seemed to him, that 
was required of them, was to extend the usual 
Courtesy to the State, by informing the Governor 
of the resignation. l 

Mr. Badger. If I believed the question before 
us lor decision one merely of an extension of 
courtesy towards General Snields, I would not 
permit any Senator on this floor to go beyond 
me in awarding the most liberal courtesy and 
kindness to tim, But, sir, I look upon the ques- 
tion as a very different one—as involving civil 
relations of another and of a bigher character,. 
and as requiring a decision from the Senate not. 
affected. in any degree by the considerations of 
courtesy and kindnves. Í do not wish, sir, 10 
enter mio this argument at any lengib; for L 
have not the vanity to suppose that auy thing 
that I can advance will change the opinions ol- 
Senators who differ fcom me, or strengthen the 
opinions of Senators who agree with me; but J 
will state very briefly the reasons which will in- 
duce me to vote against taking up and disposing 
of the motion made by the Senator from New. 
Hampshire yesterday, and to vote for taking up 
and passing the resolution reported by the select 
committee. Those reasons, sir, lo my mind are 
clear and obvious. . 

Sir, il this resolution shall be determjned in 

tbe uegalive, then there will ve no need of any 
ſuriher action by us upon ibe subject uf General 
Shields’ seat; he can withdraw the lender of 
rewgoation aud cuniinue a member of phis body. 
Bul if the decision of the Senate shall be to 
adopt the resolution reported by the committee, 
u wall then have been determined by this body— 
who, under the Constitution, are the solo arbi- 
ters of the question—that this election was void, 
that General Shields was never for a moment 
rightluily a member of his body, and that he 
appeared here and took bis seat upon a prima 
facie utie, which, upon examination, turns out, 
u Consequence uf an inberent defect in at from 
the begiumog, to have been always void. Now, 
dir, 1 shall not undertake to quire whether 
upon that determination, suppusing st to be made, 
the Executive of the State uf Jilsnuis would have 
a right to make an appointment of a successor 
or wot, 1 confess, however, I do not consider 
that question one of so douutſul a character as 
dome gentlemen seem lo consider it. 

The constitution of the United States, in defi- 
Ding the terms of the severai classes of Senators, 
deciares that the seats of one class shall be va- 
cated al the expiration of two, another four, aud 
another six years. The ume refers te the re- 
speclive Classes of Senators as origmally enumer- 
ated. And the ceustituuon also declares that 
wherever vacancies exist by death, resignation, 
or otherwise, during the recess of the Legisla- 
ture of any Sate, the Executive thereol may 
make temporary appointments until the next 
meeting ol the Legislature, which shall then fii 
such vacancies.” Considering this as a beneti- 
cial provision, intended to keep tnis body full, 
and io preserve to each of the States its full rep- 
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resentation in this body, and as such entitled tua 
liberal interpretation, | must be permitted to say, 
without committing myself definitely upon the 
question, that I have not seen any reason yet lo sa- 
tisfy my mind that the Executive of Minois would 
not, under the circumstances, be competent to 
mate an appointment, supposing that no session 
of the Legislature has intervened from the time 
ine seat was vacated, which Í take to have been 
from the expiration of the term of the previous 


‘session; supposing, as I have said, this resolution 


be adopted, Í bave seen no satisfactory reason as 
yet to convince my mind—though I do not wish 
to be understood as giving a decided opinion lo 
that effect, for there may be „ 
which I have not yet heard—tbat the Executive 
ol the State of Ilinois would not be competent to 
Gill tne ‘Vacancy within the . of the con- 
stitution of the United States. However that 
may be, in my judgment it is very clear that i! 
be cannot fill the vacancy—suppasing this reso- 
tion be.adopted—he esanot Gill the yacancy if we 
accept this supposed resignation of Gen. Snields. 
If General Shields was not righUully a member of 
this body, il his election Was- void in consequence 
of an inherent defect existing at the time the 
election took place, and if the credentials that 
were presented havo been examined thorough!) 
by the only competent authority fur that pur- 
pose, (the Senate,}and have been declared by 
tbat authority a nuliky trom the beginning, u is 
to my mind proof conclusive that the acceptance 
of u resignation, with a good and rightful utle to 
the office so resigned, cannot put any otb- 
er power in the hands of the Governor than he 
would haye bad if ae had suppuecd a resignation 
never tgok place, and that the present pi oposcd 
action of the Senate had been wetermined upon. 
‘Therefore it appears to me, Whether this resolu- 
tion is adopted or. the resignativh socepted, the 
power which may be possessed by the Governor 
of Hlinow to elect a successor to a seat un this 
floor-is the same ; end the question will stand be- 
fore the Senate at the next session exaclly in the 
same condition whether either alternative ts 
adopted. In my opinien, then, notbing is gained 
io the. bonorable Senator erthe gentſeman whose 
seat is in question; nothing Is-gaiwed to ine State: 
of Hhnois; no good is promoted Whatever hy now 
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the Senator will permit me to say it, think ha 
has made a discovery in the power of resigna» 
tion, if he considers this seat de facto morally 
that has been socorporally. ina corpora) oc- 
Cupation of a seat the Senator has only to get 
up and go out of the Senate and he will have re- 
signed. 

Mr. Douglass. He occupies a seat here de faclo 
under color of right. . | a 

Mr. Badger. I assert that the color of right is 
no right at all. To be sure, as | have already 
stated, General Shields rightfully took a seat in 
this body hy authority of the Senate. There wae, 
a prima facie title presented on the face of his cre- 
denttals ; and on that ground General Shields was 
swornin. Now it is found out that that title is no 
title at all, not in virtue of any thing that super- 
venes, but because of a defect inherent in the 
title itself; therefore there never has been of 
right any Senator on this floor, for a moment 
since the fourth of March, from the State of Lilie 
nois, except the Senator before me, (Mr. Doug- 
lass.) For the reasons, then, which | have siae 
ted, the true course of the Senate, in my judg- 
ment, is to decide the question upon the resolu» 
tion. If that fails to pass, Gen. Shields will then 
be regarded eonstitufionally as a member of this 
body, and there will be ay end af tbe matter; if 
the Senate believe. that he never was constitu- 
lionally a member of this body, then we owe it 
to ourselves, to the Constitution, to Gen. Shields, 
and to the State o! Illinois, that we declare that 
belief by passing tbe resolution. 8 ck 

Mr. Downs. I confess, Mr. President, that it 
seems to me very strange that the Senate should 
be engaged in thé discussion of a subject which 
docs nul demand consideration at our hands at 
the present terme at all. Wiat have we before 
us? What is to be the practical effect of our 
action here? ‘Fhere is nobody aiming a seat 
in this body iuvolving the questiuu gentlemen 
are discussing. The person who occupied that 
position has withdrawn his claim; and |] would 
inquire of gentlemen.if it is the province of the 
Senate to sit here and discuss abstract questions, 
wien their decision is not necessary to the fur- 
therance of any action properly incumbent upon 
them.. Whatever may Lave been the opinions 
formed by the Senate as to the rights of the par- 


avoiding the decisien of tbe question and Jeaving ties interested heretofore Ahe question of their 
the Exceutive of ihe State-bi lilinois to proceed correctness can uo lunger be entertained ; aud 


io make an sppoinimen!, supposing ibat ine case 


-stands esther upon an acceptance ol Che resigna- 


tion or in the position it Would occupy in case of 
the passage of this resolution. Jt seems to me 
that the plain course for the Senate to . pursue, 
inflicting no discredit or discourlesy either upon 
the gentleman whose seat is 10 question or Upon 
the State of Hilincie—-a course dictated by the 
proprieties of the case and by the constitutional 
duty of the Senate—is, that the question, being 
argued- and now before them, they proceed to 


give their decision upon +t. 


But, agein, Mr. President, I cannot vote for 
the resolution which wes introduced ‘by the Se- 
mator from New Hampshire for the- lain rea- 
son that the Senate does net itself appoint the 
members of this body, nor has any pqwer.to fill 
a vacancy that may erise in it. When a resig- 
nation is received and trarsmitied by the Senate 
to the appointing power of a State, it is not as a 
mere gratificativn-to the curiosity of the Execu- 
tive—at ie not, us ike fact is publiahed in the 
newspepers, to let the American people know 
what bas been done in the Seuate upon a pre- 
vious day—but it u an official Communication 
that a vacancy in the representation of the State 
has occurred in this body to ihe end Ahat be may 


Gllit. That is the onty object of the notifica- 


tron. When, therefore, the Senate vote lor the 
passage of the motion of the Scnator from New 
Hauwpsbire, they have impliedly informed the 
Executive of tbe State of Iilinois that the resig- 
nation bas produced a vacaney in tbis body; aud 
tor that motion I cannot voie, beeause 1 do nat 
beHeve that euch is the faet.. “Fhe Senator from. 
Ulinois may think u proof of deficieuoy of intel- 
lect.on my part when l state that | am of opinion 
that the scat-bas been, in point of fact, vacasi 
since the fourth of Macch. > 

Mr. Douglas. The Senator from North Caro- 
lina bas wisapprehended my remarks. 1 con- 
eede tbat General Shields was not rightfully a 
Senator—that he was but de faclo a Senator 
but aa he filled a seat as a Senator de facto, per- 
torming the offices of a Senator, uo vacancy oc- 
curred until he resigned. 

Mr. Badger. Tus acta performed by General 
Sb elds while here were valid, no doubt ; but, if 


those who continue lo discuss it as un abstract 
question, are doing that which will lead to no 
practical result—are addressing themselves to a 

„estion which their arguments cannot change. 
Tue gentleman interested in this matter. having. 
tendered his resignation, the decision of the Se- 
nate cannot prevent him irom leaving this body, 
or reinstate him as a member. 

l ask, then, why proceed further in this mat- 
ter? Are we come here to lurn this Senate into 
a debating sogjety, aud simply lo discuss quese 
tions, when ih se discussious can have no prac- 
tical efleet? I think the Senate of the United 
States have no power to act in this manner. 
What is their power? It is power simply to 
judge whether a man returned to this Senate is 
qualified to take his seat here or not. No suth 
question is pow before the Senate, We have 
uo power to go further in ibis matter, ar to en- 
ter into discussion, or give a decision upon a 
question that should be decided by the Executive 
or Legisiature of the State of Illinois. If there 
is any difliculiy in the election of another Sena- 
tor, it wall be time enough to solve that difficulty 
aud judge of his qualitications when he applies 
for a seat in this body. We are sitt.ng here now 
discussing a question of pewecto be exercised 
by the legislative authorities of Illinois; a ques- 
tion with which we have nothing to do whatso- 
ever, and a decision upon whicn can bave no 
ellect, because we have no power. As has 
been said, our powers gré analuguus tlo those of 
a court, and arguments presented in a court are 
not considered to be entitled io any weight when 
they travel out of their proper course. What 

would we think of a criminal court taking up 
some difficult question in criminal law, aud giv- 
ing its decision upon it? Aud would that deci- 
sion be regarded as binding in any practical case 
of a similior character? Sir, it would be regard - 
ed as ol po more weight or authority than the 
decision of the Senate now proposed to be given 
can be regarded as of binding ellect in relation 
to its future action. l understand that the refu- 
sal to notily the Governor of the State of Inis 
of this resignation would be an assumption of 
ibe power tu reluse the fesjgoution; bul if, we 
have no power | lo tefuse giving Bucha notifica. 


tion, what right have we to refuse the resigna- 
tion of a member of this body ? i 

Mr. President, if the Senate continue to enter - 
tain this matter, | presume it will be the first 
case upon the records of our legislation where 
such a question has been entertained after the 
person has voluntarily withdrawn. Itis useless 
to say that he has not done any thing, that he 
has resigned nothing. He resigned whatever he 
had; be bas retired from the position he occu- 
pied, whether a valid one or not. He has gone 
oul from us, and his admission is no longer a 
question before the Senate. l have not taken 
the trouble to examine the precedents in this 
matter, but ] recollect a case that occurred in 
the House of Representatives which was much 
in point. Objection was made to a member 
holding his seat on account of having accepted 
another cffice. The question was discussed, and, 
while the debate was going on, his resignation 
Was tendered, and the moment it wus tendered 
the discussion ceased, the House considering that 
there was no further question belore it. Ial- 
lude to the case of Col. Baker. This course of 
procedure is usual and customary, and | do nut 
know of aninstance where the discussion of a 
question of this kind has been continued afte: 
the resignation has been tendered. I believe il 
the imperative duly of the Senate, then, the mo- 
ment they ure notified of a resignation, to stop 
all proceedings in the case, and give the oroi- 
wary nulice to the Governor of the Staté whuse 
representative has resigned. 

(Couclusion next week ) 
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SPEECH OF HON. JOHN A. DIX, 

In the U. S. Senate, Jan. 23, 1849, in favor of re- 
ciprocel trade with Canada. 

[Concluded from page 235. ] 


Lock ing to the wheat culture alone, therefore, 
I should have no tears. But if we consider the 
subject in connection with the export of calte, 
corn, salted meats, and-other urticles, there can 


be no feusonable ground to apprehend that we 


shall be losers. We must be gainers. Large 
quantities of cattle and corn are now exported to 
Canada, wilh a specific duly, equal tu about 
twenty per cent. against them. We sent into 
Canada in 1844, thirteen thuusund borrels of 
jork, and in 1847, about the same quantity, with. 
a specific duty of one dollar and twenty cents the 
cwi. against us. ‘he removal of these duties 
cannot but have a most decided it.Auence in in- 
creasing the traffic of the Northwestern States 
with Canada. 

` it has been suggested that the proposed mea- 
sure, by removing (he duties on the enumerated 
products, will destroy the protection which those 
duties secure to our egricullural industry. The 
upswer to this suggestion is, that the proposed 
aene is jounded upon a mutual abolition 
of duues, and that:the protection extended to 
like articles of the production of Canada, wall 
ulso be romoved. There can be no necessity of 
protecting cur products gamsi Canada, when 
ehe ceases lo protect ber products against us. 
But the measure will, in truth, be of infinite au- 
vantage to our agriculture. Canada sends lew 
products to us; we send many to her. We pro- 
duce corn, which she needs, und which she can- 
not raise in sufbcient quantity for her dun con- 
sumption. Her winters are longer than ours; 
und, as the expense of keeping cattle from au 
tuinn lo spring is greater, she will always rely 
on us for her supplies, both fur the slaughter- 
house and for furming purposes. There is now 
u duly of 54 40 a head on cows, and seven dol- 
fais a head on boxen, on importation into Canada. 
‘Tie removal of these duties will be a great ad- 
vantage tous. In short, under ail ils aspects, 
this measure will, on examination, be admitied 
tu te of infinite benefit to uur agriculture. h 
will, in ost cases, remove duties on our pro- 
ducts, which operate as a direct discouragement 
to tbeir exportation, while the removal of the 
Julies on the like articles of the production of 
Canada cannot affect us, as those dulies are 
chiefly on products which will not come into 
competition with ours, and are therefore not pro- 
lective. In a word, I can lancy no measure 
more likely to be beneficial to our agriculture 
than this. ‘The highest species of protection to 
Industry is that which opens new markets for 
its products. In this point of view this measure 
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is eminently protective; it is just, legitimate, 
effective protection; and if gentlemen desire (as 


l have no doubt they do) to advance the agricul- 
tural interest of the country, they ought to sus- 
tain it. 


Let me now state a few further statistical 
Tacts to the Senate, for the purpose of showing 
how little influerce any increased interchange 


of products with Canada under this bill is likely 


to have on our aggtegale exchanges with foreign 


countries. 


The duties on merchandise collected in all the 
inland frontier districts, commencing at Burling: 
ton, on Lake Champlain, and terminating at Chi- 
cago, on Lake Michigan, are as Tollows: 


For 1845 557.818 55 
“ 1846 66,828 80 
“4847 66,019 80 


Making an average of 663,555 71 per annum for 
the three years. z 

Estimating the rate of duty at 334 per cent., 
the whole value oſ the articles ported from 
Canada into the United.States, and paying duty 
at the custom-houses, averages $190,667 13 per 
annum. A portion of the duties was, in all pro- 
bubility, relunded in 1847, unuer the law aHew- 
ing e drawback on re exportation of the articles 
on which the duties were paid. I learn that the 
umount of goous entered at Buffalo snd Oswego 
for the benelit of drawback Was greatly increased 
during the last year, as the returus, when we re- 
ceive them, will undoubtedly show; but the 
amount refunded will be proportionably increas- 
ed, so that the treasury will not be atfected by 
ihe augmented collections from this cause. 

Our entire imports from the British North 
American culonies in 1845 were of the value of 
about (we millions of dollars. Of this amount 
more than nine hundred thou-and dollars con- 
sisted of gold and silver, and more than eleven 
hundred thousand, including specie, were free 


‘Tol duty. ‘Ibe remaining nine nundred Wousand 


doilurs are to be drviced between Canada, Nova 
Scotia, and New Brunswick; and trom tbe na- 
lure of the articles it is manilest that the quan- 
lity received from Canada wes but a smali por- 
uou of the amount. For- instance, fish consti- 
tuted nearly four hundred (thousand dollars of 
the nine hundred thousand, aud this came from 
the Atlantic provinces. he year 1847 gives 
nearly the same aggregate result. Our entire 
imports frdm all ine British North American 
culomes constitute a very inconsiderable part of 
our commercial transactions with foreign Siates, 
and no change we cao make in our intercourse 
with Canada can have any material influence 
upon them, ; 

Netwithstauding this small import from the 
Briush North Awerican colonies, our commer- 
cial intercourse with them, including Canada, 1s 
as beneficial tor its extent as that with any por- 
tion of the world. We-sent into them ip 1847, 
products of the value of nearly eight millious of 
dollars — about five miſlion eight hundred thou- 
sand domestic, and over two millions. foreign. 
The foreign exports- were probably, to a greal 
extent, sent through the United States on foreign 
account. Our imports directly from those colo- 
nies, the sauie year, were of Ahe value of about 
zwo millions and a quarter. The remaining five 
willions and a Lalf (deducting some hundred 
thousand on foreigu account) must have been 
paid by bills on England. A large portion of our 
exports into Ganada ts probably paid for in this 
waye- Sbe sends her lumber and dour to Englaud, 
and with the proceeds pays us the excess ol her 
imports from us over her exports lo us. 

But it is only a small poruon even of these ex- 
changes whicu this bill can affect. Ii is only 
that portion which embraces tue enumeralted.ar- 
ticless Nov, l have ascertuined that in 1847 we 
did nol import of those articles from ali the Bri- 
ush Nori American colones an amount equal 
in value to one hundred thousand dollars. From 
Canada it must huve been quite inconsiderable. 
The intercourse this hill is destined to sffect is, 
therefore, not only limited in ite extent but it 13 
essentially local in ite character. No apprehen- 
sion is expressed in avy Quarter-as to ils practical 
operation, excepting as respects competition in 
the production of wheat. I trust 1 have shown 
that even this apprehension is without foundation. 
But if it were noi so, the States on the frontier 
are (hose most likely to feel ihe influence of the 
competition, Ohio is the largest wheal-growing 
State in the Union. Sbe pioduces a ilitie less 
than seventeen millions of bushels—nearly four 
times as much-es Canada. Next in order is New 


York, with a product of fourteen millions and a 
half of bushels— more than three times as much 
as Canada. Michigan in 1847, with a population 
not one-fourth of that of Canada, produced nearly 
twice as many bushels of wheat. These are the 
States which should object to the free exchange 
proposed by this bill, if objection could reason- 
ably be made in any quarter; and yet they are 
the very States in which the measure is most 
earnestly desired. It is, in truth, a measure 
which exclusively concerns the inhabitants of the 
frontier; and I earnestly hope Senators repre- 
senting Stutes which are far removed from it, 
and which cannot be affected by the proposed 
measure, will consent that the wisheasof the par- 
ties immediately interested shall furnish the rule 
of their intercourse with each other. 

I have endeavoured to show, Mr. President, 
that the Canadian Government have acted with 
great liberahty towards us; and that by recipro- 
cally removing the duties on the agricultural 
productions of both countries enumerated in this 
bill, we do no injury to any interest, but create a 
mutual benefit. 5 

‘was very much surprised’ to hear the Sena- 
tor from Maryland [Mr. Pearce] say that there 
was no reciprocity iu the proposed arrangement; 
that-“ the bill is delusive. If it pass, not a 
dollar’s worth of any of. these products will be 
exported from the United States to Canada.” 
The Senator could not have examined this sub- 
jeci with bis accustomed care. Let me convipce 
him that he has not done so. In 1847, we ex- 
ported to Canada 83983 barrels of flour, and 
562,553 bushels of wheal; With a duty of about 
seven and a half cents a bushel on the importa- 
uon, we also sem her 64,378 bushels of other 
grains. 

Mr. Pearce. 
whence he derives his information. 
it in the public documents. 

Mr. Diz.— 1 have obtained the imformation 

from the custom house statistics of Canada, io 
which I have referred, furnished at my request by 
the officers of the Canadian government. 
We also sènt into Canada 943,280 pounds of 
tallow, with a duty of one per cent., (the very 
large export probably resulting from tite very 
low duty ;) 28, 000 pounds of putter, with a duty 
of $1 50 per cwt.; 1,458 oxen, witha duty of 
seven dollars a head; 14,701 bushels of potatoes 
with a duly of 10 per cent.; 49,099 bushels of 
apples, with a duty of ten cents per bushel ; 16,- 
809 barrels of salted meats, chiefly pork, with a 
duty of $1 20 the cwt. 

The-duty en sheep is nearly prohibitory. It 
is, at ordinary prices, forty per cent. Nearly 
the same may be said of the duty on most otber 
animals. Now 1 do not hesitate to say that 
the export of most of the enumerated producu 
may be very greatly increased by the removal 
of the duties upon them; and ] am satisfied that 
the senator from Maryland will fiud, on a more 
careful examination df the subject, that he has 
entirely misapprehended the operation of the 
bill upon the agricultural interests ot the coun- 
try. 

Aud now 1 wish to notice, in the briefest 
manner the amendment proposed by the Sena- 
tor from Vermont, (Mr. Pheips.) The effect 
of the amendment, if adopted, must be to deleat 
the measure. Il cannot be accepted by Canada. 
The articles the amendment proposes to make 
reciprocally free are hats, boots, shoes, and 
other manufacturers of ieatber; cotton, and 
wootlen fabrics. These are all manufactured 
articles. The bill contemplates a free exchange 
of certain agricultural products. The amend- 
ment changes the whole character of the bil. 
Ir extends fo a class of imports on which Canada 
must rely for revenue. jt would be just as un- 
reasonable in her to ask us to receive her lurs 
free of duty. © 

But the duties on these articles, though reve- 
nue duties, are exceedingly moderate. They 
come within the range of those proposed by 
General Hamilton in his celebrated report on 
manufactures made shortly after the orgauiza- 
tion of the Federal Government. The duty on 
hats is 7} per cent. ; on boots, shoes, and manu- 
factures of leather of all kinds, an average duly 
1 think, not exceeding 10 per cent. ; and on man- 
ufactures of cotton and wool 73 percent. These 
duties are not only moderate, but low; and with- 
out reference to the departure of the amendment 
from the general policy of the bill, 1t is uoreason- 
able to ask their abolition. 

Besides, the same duties are impused on like 
products ‘of Britiel) nlanufacture. The mother 


I will thank the Senator to state 
1 do not find 
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country has no advantage over us in this respect 
in Canada, and we ought not to ask an advantage 
ever her. . 

It is quite manifest that the amendment must 
defeat the bill: and [ entreat Senators not to give 
it their support. If the bill is not acceptable to 
them, I trust they will, at least, consent to mani- 
fest their opposition to it by a direct rote. 

I now come to an objection to the bill, which 
I consider it proper to notice, though J regret to 
be under the necessity of making any reference 
to it. The Senator from Virginia [Mr. Hunter] 
terme this bill a measure “ of quasi annexation, 
because the advantages which are urged as arı- 
sing from-it seem to relate to some such project 
ia the future.” : 

Mr. President, if this measure had any such 
object we might reasonably count upon the sup- 
port of the Senator from Virginia, if there were 
no other grounds of objection. It rs but four 
years since every Democratic vote it this body 
from the northern, northeastern and northwest- 
ern States was cast for tne annexation of Texas. 
If Canada should desire to unite Herself to us, 
are we not to expect the same unanimity among 
our Democratic friends in another quarter! Or 
are we to understand that annexation is only to 
be countenanced when it can be made at one ef- 
tremity of the Union and to be opposed at the 


other? That even freedom of Intercourse ts fo 


be discouraged and repelled, because it may by 


ssibility lead to such a result in the future? 


hope the intimation of the Senator from Vir 
ginia is not to be so undersiood. 
weli that we know uow in what manner our o0- 
operator in the annexation ef Texas and the 


acquisition of Florida is likely to be recipro- 


cated. g 


Mr. Hunter. The gentteman from New York 
is thistaken if he supposed | urged this view of 
Ube bill as an objection to it. -f stated the fact 
without comment on it, or intimating either an 
approval or condemnation of it. I said that such 
must de its purpose, lor thet the best arguments 
urged in its favor seemed to be based upon some 


euch prospect in the future. 


Mr. Diz. | am sware that the Senator did not 


comment upon the intimation he made, though | 


understood him to make it by way of objection 
But I am happy that he dues not 
wish it to be so received. While on this subject, 


10 the bill. 


1 desire to say, that so far as 1 am concerned, 80 
faf as concerns those with whom this measure 
origmated, do such design was even imagined 
unit it was suggested by those to whom it seems 
to be unacceptable. 


pada—frow the liberal party in Canada—though 
it was cordially acquiesced in on our side vy 
these who supposed inhey had a direct interest iu 
it. Among the first by whom it. wae publicly 
suggested, if- 1 comegber right, was the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury. He has twice recom- 
mended ii ; and undoubtedly because he regard- 
ed ıl 98 a commercial arrangement which would 
be beneficial to both parties. 

1 koow personally many of the prominent men 
in Canada. | know iney are strongly opposed 
to a separation from the mother cousiry. They 
desire union with. Eagland first, independence 
next, annexation to tho United States last of all. 
They desire a free exchange of products with 
us, because they believe the existing restrictions 
upon our commerce are prejudicial to both coun- 
tries; and they desire nothiog more. hat the 
feeling is wilt the great budy of. the people in 
Canada, l bave no means of knowing. That 
they desire free intercourse wilh us, there is no 
doubt. Beyond that, i kaow nothing of their 
opioions or wishes. l = 

For myself, 1 have heretofore spoken freely 
on thie subject. I would neither be torward ia 
courting the annexation of adjacent States, nur 
backward in acceding to it. I would neither 
make overtures por repel them, without good 
cause. I believe we are large enough for all 
the purposes of security and strength ; but 1 do 
not fear turtber extension, nor would I decline 
it when circumstances reuder it convenient to 
ourselves or others. 3 

Mr. President, this consideration has béen 
urged, and urged directly, as an objection 10 

commercial (reedom between the United States 
and Canada. 1 have recently heard it from the 
anti-Jibaral party in Canada, who are for new 


restrictions on our commerce. They are in fa- 


vor of existing restrictions as wall as new ones, 
Upon the ground thet free intercourse may lead 
to a pohle union between Canada and the 


If i ie, u is 


I believe (though I sum not 
sore) this proposition came originally from Ca- 


United States. The Buard of Trade in . 
in a petilion to the Queen, on the 18th December 
last, prayed for a renewal of the discriminating 
duty on American grain in favor of colonial 
grain; and one of the reasons assigned was, that 
the recent changes in the commercial relations 
of Canada, had led to.“ a growing commercial 
intercourse with the United States, giving rise 
to m opinion, which is daily gaining ground on 
both sides of the boundary line, that the inte- 
rests of the two countries, under the changed 
policy of the Imperial Government, are germane 
to each other, and under that system must sooner 
or later be politically interwoven.” ` 

Whether this view be just or not, I do not 
believe-the result is to be defeated in éither of 
me modes proposeé—by a continuahon of ex- 
isting restrictions, or by the imposition of new 
ones. I believe the tendency of such measures 
will be to hasten and to consummate the very 
end they are jntended to defeat. let us see if 
it be not so. A man al Champlain, New York, 
or Swanton, Vermont, wishes to sell an ox to his 
neighbor in Canada, living in sight of him, and 
take wheat in exchange. On making his entry 
at tbe Canadian custom-house, he ta taxed 87 
on the impoftation of his ox. He brings back 
(hirty-five-bushels of wheat, at 51 a bushel, and, 
on entering them al our custom house, he js 
taxed 20 per eent., ad valorem, ($7 more,)— 
fourteen dollars tax to the two governments for 
the privilege uf exehanging his commodity with 
his neighbor, separated from him in one case by 
a narrow sheet of water, and in the other by an 
astronomical line. Now, 1 venture to assert 
that these impositions will not long be submit- 
ted to on eilner side; and if they are not re- 
moved by the two Governments, the inhabitants 
of both countries will look to annexation as the 
only practicable measure of relief. Sir, a libe- 
ral policy is always the most wise as well as the 
most just; and, I say again, that the people of 
the two countries will not submit to such a sfs- 
tem as] have described—a system executed by 
an army of. custom-hudse officers on each side of 
the boundary line, placed there to euforce exac- 
tions which absolutely prohibit commercial in- 
tereourse, or to fill (heir bags of plunder out of 
the hard earnings of the frontier inbabitants. 
And I cannot believe that those who advocate 
the doctrines of free trade will sustain a state ol 
things so utterly at variance with their own 
principles; that they will be found acting in uni- 
son will the anti-liberal party in Canada, up- 
holding commercial restrictions, which do ho 
good, against commercial freedom, whith works 
no injury; throwing impediments in the paths 
of those who are marked out by the great fea- 
tures of the districts they inhabit for friendly 
intercourse, and creating these embarfassments 
for the avowed purpose of waking thet alieus to 
each other. - 

Notwithstandmg the opinion of the Senator 
from Maryland, there is another consideration 
in favor of this bill which | consider of vital 
importance te us. We have earnestly desired, 
since the American Revolution, the {ree navigu- 
tion of the St. Lawrence. In 1826 it became 
the subject of diplomatic correspondence be- 
tween the two countries. Thé discussion ex- 
hibite the high value we have attached to this 
privilege.” ludeed, we claimed it as a right; 
and it was asserted as such by Mr. Clay iu a 
ietter of great power and eloquence.: The right 
was not admitted by Great Brituin, and the 
mauer was dropped. But there has deen no 
period when we would not have been willing to 
grant an equivaleat for a priviiege in whieh, 
acourding io Mr. Clay, nine states have an im- 
terest. Canada is now desirous of granting it 
wilbout equivalent. She stands ready to pass a 
bill opening the free navigation of the St. Law- 
rence to our vessels. Her Parhament is in ses- 
sion. ‘I'he Hberal party, which is now in pow- 
er,.is about to bring the measure forwurd ; and 
l um happily to say that Lord Elgin, the Gover- 
nor—a gentleman distinguished lor an enlight 
ened and liberal slalesmanship—s in la vor of 
the measure. Its success is certain, if we do 
a decline the reciprocity asked fur by this 

i e . 

When the Senator from Maryland said that 
the navigation of the St. Lawrence was useless 
to us, he could hardly have been aware that ship 
canals have been constructed around the Falis ot 
Niagara, and other points below, to connect the 
great lakes with the Atlantic Ocean by way ol 
the St. Lawrence, and that vessels of three hun- 
dred and fifty tons pass freely through these ive 


ternal channels of communication. During the 
last summer, two of our revenue vessels passed 


from Lake Brie and Lake Ontario, through the 


St. Lawrence, to the Atlantic. When our ships 
can go to Quebec by cea and meet vessels from 
our northwestern States, there can be no doubt 
that large quantities of the products of those 
States will be carried, in summer, spring, and 
autumn, in this direction by our own vessels to 
Europe. If this bill becomes a law, | have no 
hesitation in predicting that vessels at no distant 
day will be laden with wheat in Chicago, Green 
Bay, Detroit and Cleveland, and unlade in Liv- 
erpool. Ship-owners, producers, all will be 
greatly benefitted by this free commerce, which 
will have an advantage in avoiding tranship- 
ment between the point of embarkation and the 
sea, or the foreign market. If the result is to 
affect in any way producers ih the Middle States, 
as Kentucky in the West, and Maryland and 
Virginia on the Atlantic, it will be to relieve 
then from competition in our own markets with 
the wheat-growers of Ohio, Hlineis, Michigan, 
and Wiscousin; auu I greatly err if pronoun 
from the wheat-guowing States do not find them- 
selves acting in direct contravention of the inte- 
rests of their constituents ic opposing this mea- 
sure. In any point of view under which the 
subject can bs considered, the opening of the 
St. Lawrenoe-will be of incalculable benefit. It 
is, indeed, the only outlet of the Nurthwest tu 
the sea for vessels of any magnitude - ine only 
outlet of this kind they can ever. have; for with 
all the facilities for internal com.nunicaiion New 
York possesses, a ship-canal through her terri. 
tory is opposed Uy physical obstacles too serivus 
to be overcome. 

believe the adoption of this great measure 
the free mavigation of the St. Lawrence—de- 
pends on the passage of this bill, If the reci- 
procity it provides for is refused, we cannot 
expect that Canada will grant us what she 
cunsiders as a boon, what we claim as aright, 
and what all must concede to be a privilege of 
inestimable value. Ou the contrary, if the libe- 
ral course she has pursued is met by an illiberal 
spirit in us, 1 fear sbe will be compeiled, in self- 
defence, to resort to her old system of driferen- 
tial duties, and to conlinue the resirielion un 
navigation. There is a strong party in Canada 
iu favor of this course. l have already alivded 
to the anti ligeral party. I have quoted their 
recent petilion io the Queen in favor of dier 
minating duties on our products. Aud, sir, Í 
greatly tear, if this bHI is deleated that we shall 
pul a weapon into their hands to be wielded to 
our serious annoyance aud jury. To with 
hold, therefore, a just measure ol reciprocity, 
as I verily believe, of mutual advantage to bein 
parues, would not only be exceedingly narrow 
in policy an our part, but, like all se:nshnese, it 
would defeat itself, and result in a duss of bene- 
lits we already enjoy. These benotits, as | have 
already shown, are— first, equal duties 10 Caua- 
da on American and British goods; and second, 
a matket for at least three inttlions uf dollars in 
value ol the products of our industry. 

Mr. Dayton. Will the Senator allow me to 
interrupt kim? The statement of facts he makes 
is important; and 1 desire to know on what au- 
thority be says that our maoulactured articles 
are received in Canada on the same terme us 
Luuse of Great Britain. 

Mr. Diz. I state it on the authority of the 
Canadian tariff, which I shalt be happy te show 
ine Scnatos from New Jersey; and J will add, 
that large quantities of our manulactures aro 
carried wto Canada lor consumption — iron cast- 
1ugs, Coaras - Cottons, and a variely of articles 
seul from the New England States, New Jersey 
and Pennsylvania. -To these States the increased 
intercourse proposed by this bill will be of great 
importance. ‘Ihe prospective benefit, (which 
we should reject by a narrow pulicy,) is the Iree 
wvavigatiuon of the St. Lawreuce—vune of the 
highest priges ollered tò the commercial enter- 
prise of the country for many sears. it wil 
also carry with it the epplication, which we 
have always contended for, of a principle of the 
greatest value io. miernattonal intercourse—a 
principle generaily conceded im Europe, since 
the report ef Baron Von Humboldt—the right 
of riparian States to an outlet to the sea by the 
waier-courses on which they border. here 
acem to me to be advantages which fer oute 
weigh in importance any considerations of pe- 
Cuulary prof to be drawn frou a close compu- 
tu lion ol (bo gumber of busbels of wheat which 
may be reciprocally received and exported ; 
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though, even on this narrow ground, I trust | 
have shown thal we are not likely to be losers 
by the competition. i 

There is another view of the subject which, 
I confess, weighs greatly with me. The liberal 
pariy in Canada has been struggling for years 


to obtain the measure of political und commer- 


cial freedom to which they believe every com- 
munity of men to be fairly entitled. Commer- 
cial freedom they have secured—not fully, but 
so far as to give them the regulation of the im- 
post ;. political-freedom, so far as to give the 
popular voice a control over all cardinal sub- 
jects of internal administration and external in- 
lercourse. The first use they have made of 
this partial independence of the mother coun- 
try is to tender to us the most liberal terms of 
commercial exchange. They have extended to 
us these benefits without equivalent. We have 
enjoyed them for nearly two years with great 
advantage. They now ask equality in exchang- 
ing a few agricultural productions common to 
byth countries. Sir, 1 should deeply regret that 
the United States, powerful and populous as 
they are, should withhold from a comparatively 
weak and dependent neighbor a privilege Claim- 
ed on grounds go fair in themselves, and so en- 
tirely in accordance with the liberal principles 
by which we profess to be guverned. It would 
be bul a poor encouragement t2 a country adopi- 
ing our political maxims to some extent, and 
carrying them into the admigistration of her own 
commercial affairs, to be driven frum tue liberal 
policy she has espoused into the old system oJ 
exclusion; to be thus checked at the very out- 
set in her attempts to cast olf the shackles which 
she has regarded as the greatest impediment to 
her prosperity, to be forced to this alternative, 
too, by us—ihe country, above all others, must 
interested in the establishment and mainjenance 
ofan enlightened policy in government and in 
commerce. 


EEE —— e 


Spirit of the Press. 
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| Fase Trape.—A Kent [Eng.} paper says: A 
month has scarcely elapsed since tree trade in 
corn became the law of the land, and the conse- 
Quences are already intuleruble. The average 
price of Kent end Essex wheat— the best quality 
brought inte the London mrarket—is 453.; and 
all hope of maintaining even this ruinous value 
is out of the question. The tendency is still 
downwards, and the prospect is speedy and utter 
destruction. l 


~ ~ 


Freg Navication.—The New York Journal o 
Commerce buys: Ii is a singular fact that the ehief 
opposition in (his country to freedom of Naviga- 
tien, comes {rom the manufacturers; while in 
England it comes from the ship-owners and other 
8 directly interested in commerce. The 
act that the foes of American commerce un both 
sides of the Atlantic conourring in opposition to 
Hi measure, affords presumptive evidento in Ita 

avofr.: 

The only point about which our shipping in- 
terest would feel the least-anxiety in case the re- 
strictions ‘should be thrown off, is the coasting 
trade ; and as to this itis sufficient to say, that 
with the reservations under which ide coasting 
trade of Eogiand is offered to us, ours could never 
become available tober. If the protectionists 
honestly desire to favor commerce, let them not 
load down with duties, as (hey have always done 
when they had the power, vearly every article 
except wood, which enters into the-structure of 
a slup. Under the tarif ef 1842 the burdens 
upon ship-building were enormous. The present 
tariff is wuch more liberal; and under it the na- 
Vigaling interest has prospered as it never did be- 
fore. But walk yelif the protectionists find 
themselves a majurity in Congress, thay will ree 
store the old oppression, either wholly or in part 
Let this be remembered. i 


Tue DerĘauLTiNa Srarge:— From the London 
Times : American Honor.— The most interesting 
Question counecied with the present prosperity 
w the Uusted States, is what effect will it have 
ia causing a return io honor on the part of the 
delaulung communities of Mississipps, Florida, 
Arkansas, aod Michigan. It is now more than 
leu years sinos the creditors of these Siates found 
thewselves embarrassed of ruined by their: mis- 
placed confidence. io the crash which oocasiun- 


* m 


"| uieeztent, ‘Lo attempt to guard the mines ot 


From the London Times.—General Taylor, at 
least, though tied to the word, sufficiently guards 
himself frem being supposed to advocate the 
thing commonly understood by protection.“ 
The declaration of impartiality runs through his 
address. He appeals to his election by “the 
body of the peuple,” and to his previons ‘‘ assu- 
rance that his administration would be devoted to 
the welfare of the whole country, and not to the 
support ef any particular section or merely locaf 
interest; an appeal which he could hardly car- 
ry out by enriching a few oities in New England 
athe expense of all the other portions of the 
Union. When, therefore, the General says, It 
shall be my duly to recommend such constitu- 
tional measures to ine Congress as may be neces- 
sary and proper io secure encouragement and 
protection to the great iulerests of agriculture, 
commerce, aud manufactures,” we will not sup- 
pose that he means a pulicy which must certainly 
encourage and proiect manulacture at the ex. 
pense of the other interests wisely associated 
with it. He cau only intend a céurse which will 
equally encourage gil, by opening every possible 
avenue lo the general increase uf the national re- 
sources. 

From the Liverpool Times. Ihe most doubtful 
point 10 inis address is that which. relates to (he 
question of protection. II will be seen that what 
ire Says is, that it wil) bes his study lo recom- 
mend such constitutional measures to Congress - 
as may be necessary aud proper to secure encuu- 
ragement and protection to we great interests of 
agriculture, commerce aqd Manulactuses.”” itis 
nut easy-to tell how much pes cent. thie Means 
ou goods or shipping; but it certamly dyes not 
giye owe the. impresswn that Geocral baylor 
would be a party to a total aud unconditional re- 
peul ol prutecung duties either on mauusactures 
ur stuppiog Fortunately, however, he ts a eane 
did, straight forward wan, and there can, there- 
tore, be no diflicully in learning (al ine right 
time) bow far he is willing to gu, and in regula- 
ling our measures accordingly. We know that 
Lie. the opmion of very wiciligent A@ericans 
that he will never consent tu open the Cuasling 
trade of the Slates io Brush slipping. 


ed the default, five other States also suspended. 
Thiee these have since resumed, and, for the 
most part, in a manner to leave them free from 
stain ;the fourth has made a compromise, which, 
although not very eredilable in itself, will now 
be faithfully adhered to, and the fifth (Illinois) 
gives ground for forbearance and hope by paying 
a portion of what is due from her, and by not de- 
ny ing her liability for the remainder. The igdi- 
cation afforded by this gradual progress is unmis- 
takable. It wos the sound feéling sof the ma- 
jority of the American people comprised in the 
non defaulting States, which irresistibly impell- 
ed the defaulters to make (hese efforts to regain 
their qtanding in the Union, and with every in- 
sance of a return to good faith, the force of 
pablic opinion must have become sliil more se 

vere in its operation on those that remain. 
When nine States, with an aggregate debt of 
$114,000,UU0, were banded together, they form- 
ed a phalanx sufficiently powerful to comfort one 
another, aud to resist lor a time the example of 
the majority of the confederation. Now that 
number is reduced tofour with a debt of not 
n. ore than $30,000,000, they occupy a very dif- 
ferent position. The nuamer of States in the 
Union is twenty-eight,® with a total population of 
22,000,000: Of this populauon, the proportion 
of the lour repudiating States reaches only 800, 
000. At is not difficult to eee that, surrounded by 
sucha majority who are compromised by pari- 
nership with them, they must apeedily become 
honest in self-defence. j 

But it is not on Inis ground that the best hopes 

of the credifors’ depend. There are abundant 
sighs oe tbe ten years which have elapsed a 
very decided change has occurred amongst the 
people even in the defaulting States. It js 
scarcely too much to believe that if the question 
of repudiation were now pul for (be first time, 
net a dozen individyals would be found to assent 
to at, or beyond.this, Hat if each man by quietly 
contributing his quota hencefurth could place the 
matter as it nothing had ever happened, there 
would be no furtter trouble of any kind. The 
ditliculty is to gel any one- to agitate afresh au 
disagreeable a subject., Claims that have been 
dishonored ſor one third of a generation may 
well be jeft for another week, month, or year, 
aud so the affair goes on. A single bold poliu- 
cian in each instance might nol Carry the point, 
but gain an enduring fame. . 

. Under these circumstances, it is plainly the 
policy of the crediturs to commence au active 
movement, and to ascertain distincily irom the 
Executives ol. the severa: deluulting States the 
ground they are disposed to take. Ii the result 
of these applications should prove unfavorable, 
they should then lose no tune in drawing lortu 
by petitions, and by every other avaliable method, 
tue advocycy of Wg most uptight and energetic 
amongst those in each Commuuily who are capa- 
ble ot giving a direction to popular leeling. All 
the South American republics are now seeking 
to make arrangements with their creditors, and 
it Would be disagreeab.c to find Wat 11. Spain 
does not soon stand alone in degradation, it wall 
De because she cun point to exaupies amongst 
some of the most fluurjhing Governmeuts ol 
the Anglo-Saxon race. 


Tux InperenpENT ‘I'Reasvay.—In the Mare 
number of Hunt's Merchant's Mogazine appears 
ap article frum the pen of Alexander Hamiltont, 
Juu., sun of the first Secretary of the Treasury» 
being a review ofsome of he measures of the late 
administration, in which the Sub-Treasury is thus 
oticed ·— z 


~e To what end, and for what purpese, should 
we get rid of the Sub-Treasury ? H bas, tuus far, 
wilt all its lautts and trials, done its duty fan- 
fully. The country has passed through au unex- 
pedied war, involving ao finmenee expenditure of 
treasure, without wavering ; und with siailar 
soundness in the movements of vur monetary al- 
fairs, we have with perfect regularity aud. cal - 
ness preserved ourselves through a period ol great 
spe. ulative excitement. la my judgment, had we 
been deprived of the controiing wlerference of 
this power, a wild scene of pulnous cxlcavagunes 
would have been exhibited, which like the ma- 
nia ef 1836, would have terminated in general 
and disgracetul benkcupicy. ‘he system hes 
acted curservatively thruugh the natural torco of 
ile iherent power to check expunsivn. ‘The me 
portation of twenty union of duilurs, the price 
ol our breadstulls, would have inflated the curren- 
cy io such an extent, had the Banke deen al iH 
erty, that by this tine, we should either have 
lailed to perform our contracts, ur have returned 
to Europe double the amount of specie wo ez- 
tracted. Ine SutTreasury kept down the value 
ol foreign merchandisé tu specie ; and 30 the ratio 
of its intiuence, in regulating our home market, 
“were our merchants cnudied, those al least whe 
were moderate in their expectations, to make fair 
and profitable voyages.” 
. . — 


IxaveonaL Misa or Paestpent TAYLOR — 
F. om Wilmer & Smuh's Tunes. Ine brici, lem- 
pe rute, but eloquent maugural dress of the new 
resident of the United States has been read in 
Eugiand with feetiugs of considerable satisfac- 
Uun. ‘The public notice given, werning loreign- 
ers frow the ming grounds ot Calitoruia, being 
part of the lands and territories of 4be United 
Siales, is considered a step of very questionable 
policy. We very much duu. ‘its efficacy ; i- 
deed, we think that it will be found impossible 
to be acied upon. ‘Tue Reglamentos de wWineria, 
tue mining laws which reguiated the work ing ol 
the Spanish American miles, were the wisest 
aud wost liveral code of laws over framed. Tney 
wviled compeuiion; and auy man who-chose io 
work a mine, not previously in work by some one 
else, was al.dibesiy to do so. The American 
Government should adopt a similar policy, uuless 
they wish io promote swuggling to an incalcula- 


NavicaTion Laws.— From the Boston Daily Ad- 
verliser.—- Lue commercial writer ul the, dilus,” 
in an article less cuurtequa iban is expected Irom 
a high toned papei— has eudeavored lu refute the 
the position assumed by me: That the proposed 
chauge of :he Navigation Laws of Great Briain, 
would greatly benefit New Bagiand, inasmuch, 
as ub equal terms, Hur vavigalion defics compeus 
tion, 

His only argument is contained in the follow- 
jug array Qf gutes. The ‘honesty and lairness 


Califoruia by a standing arwy of filty thousand 
men would De like ** guarding the moon from the 
wolves.” ‘he oue would ve as absurd as the 
other. l ' 


Ee 


* Thirty now. 
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of their application, and the truth vf the infer- | The registered tonnage of the United States | within a timited period, as then accrued to the 


ences drawn, we shall proceed to examine. . Was: 


The foreign entries of American and. British 1830 576,475 33 
vessels in our ports were as fuliows : - 18344444 : 851.438 42 
; a 1840 z i 899,764.76 
American. - British, f Pi 
1830 967,227 87,231 ae | ; 10 et 
1835 1,352 653 529.922 129.725. 
1840 1.576.946 582.424 An increase most satisfactory to the shipowner. 
1844 1,977,438 766,747 The total tonnage of the United States cow- 
1847 2. 101,359 993 210 pared with Great Britain, stands thus: 


Thus: to quote the writer’s words: ‘Ja 1830, Am. tonnage. British ton. 


the foreign tonnage entered in our ports stood 1830 j191,276 2,531,819 
about one to eleven, and in 1847 nearly one to |1835 | 894.940 2. 783.761 
wo.“ . 1840 2,180, 764 3 311,538 

li cannot be denied that the treaty formed with | 1845 yo 2,417,002 3,637,311 


England during tue administration of Gen. Jack- 
son gave to British snips great and undisputed 
advantages, bringing ine m iu competition with us 
in our cotton poris on the most favorable terms. 
Their West India Colonies, looking tu the mo- 
ther country and North American provinces ior 
auppiies Of goods and timber, furnished to the 
quiward bound British ships good ſreighis, ou 
tbe discharge of which they were within a few 
days sail uf our Southern poris. ‘lhe cotton 
freight was witb them rather as an auxiliary, 
than, ag with us, the main object of the voyage; 
gid in the summer seasou, when American stips 
are generally lying mle, the British stilps have 
been caruing geod and high treagtys by carry ing 
tunder truw tbe provinces to England. The 
duly wonder is that under such uucqual terms, 
we could have stood the contest al ai How ye 
have come vut of n, it wili be our effort tu show, 
taking ue eight years from 1837 to 1845, When 
peace prevatied over the world, aad commerce 
Was uudisturued except by the fluctuations to 
which it is always liable. 
Ine first attack to be made on the above meu- 
tioned heures, will be to separate irom that por- 
tionol the foreign topoage, which is connected 
with the trade between tins country aud Canada 
and New Brunswick, aud wich dues nul rightly 
come under the heod of foreign commerce—a 
trade of immense value to this Country, iuasmuch 
as irom us thei supplies of various kids afe 
diawon, and their exports lo us are uf such a na- 
ture, us noi io come in collision with our produc- 


This censtant, steady increase of his country’s 
wealth and power is arost gratifying to an Ame- 
rican. o 3 

in 1830, possessing less than one-half the ton- 
nage ot Great Britain, we. find ourselves in 1845 
having Iwo-thirds. 

In 1844, the commercial navies of all the 
powers ol Europe combined, except Great Bri- 
tain, amounted to 3,216,459 tons. Great Britain 
and the United States. united, possess nearly 
double (he tonnage óf ali Europe, and well may 
(hey give to the world their maritime laws. 

The foreign commerce of the United States, 
owing to the inabiluy of other nations to com- 
pele with us, has alwuys been carried on under 
the fag of our nation, in a greater proportion 
than that of either of (Re three great maritime 
powers. England, herself, with all the restric- 
tions that she bat impused upon the commerce 
of other nations, and iu despite of all her etfurts 
to secure lo herself the. carrying trade of the 
world, yields to the superior efficacy aud econo- 
my of our marine. X 

Ao able French writer, Baron Dupia, recently 
published an elaburule essay, entitled, Compu- 
rison ol the Fhree Principal Navies of the Work” 
— British, United States uf America, sod French. 
The tosnage carried ynder the National Flag, iu 
comparisun with a million of tonnage under a 
lureign flag, in the respeciive commerce-of- the 
great mürmime power, stands thuss 


National Flag. Foreign Flag. 


tion. Linder this test the figures dwindie most | Great Britain 2.200, 778 1,000,000 
perceptibly ; one wore such biow, and we should | United States 2,272,058 1,800,000 
Lave io apply the microscope to discover them. | Fiance 610,253 1. 000, 000 


5 lol eitzu clearauces Irom the Uulted Siates Se- also io the commercial marine of the three 


| nations, we ud the weight transported by each 


. E — Shau S 8 88 man of the crew, to be greater by the American 
2 2. RE = = 3 S| sailor, than in eher of the vther two mariues ; 
8 "Se S > | considering the difference between the registered 
8 88 5 S and true tonnage ol our ships, the dillerence 
8 © S 3 _ | would be greater still. ; 
: 7 . F Tze mean weight carried forward, according 
1837 1,266,622 440,002 103, 020 to the-same table, 18 as toiluws : p 
83 8 5 a 1 8 Great Britain 18,053 kilograms. 
1845 Daaa a: „ Ohm vega, Ane United Slates 21,390 
2000, 927 512,004 250840 


Fiance _ . 10,218 


The small amount of foreign goods exported 
ſrom the United States, is a cuvsequence of the 
restrictions DOW imposed on our cuwmerce ; 3 
better argument tuuld not be offered in suppor: 
of this than the figures of the * Ailas,” ‘aud as 
such we commend it to the notice uf tuose inte 
rested in the question. So great are. the restric- 
tions, that out of the large mass of goods annual- 
jy imported into this country, the value of fe- 
reign productions exported, averages not over 
36.000, 000. The impussiwility of obtaining Bri- 
list -veosels, or if obtamed the exorbitant treight 


That is, from 1837 to 1845, the American ſu- 
reigu tonnage iwcreased 787, 305 tons. ‘Phe Bog- 
lisu tonnage, loading at our ports, except the 
provincial uade, increased al the same lite 155,- 
820 tons, and this not to Eug land alune, Dut to her 
pussessiuns in every part oi iie wortd, iuto which, 
fur the lust Hiteen years, the United States have 
beeu extending their commerce. ` 
© Notwithstanding (he unequal terms, under 
which our direct trade with ELugland bas labured, 
there culereu the purts of the United Kingdow 
oi Great Britain trom tue United States: 


Br. skipe. Fons. Im. Tons. |alWays dewanded, amounts lo a propivitjun. 
1832 2b 91, 787 Same gear 651 281,280 Rigi cherished, this might become an impor- 
1886 227 8245 bol! 21, 041 | taut biench of cymmerce; our seaporis might 
1039 194 92,482 784 357,417 de selccled as the wareliouses- of the world. No 
1842 227 1247133 807 426,857 Where can property be sigted cheaper or safer. 


The increase of loreigu tonnage in our ports 
in 187 end upon which so much stress has been 
laid was not tue effeet of natural causes; neither 
can it have any weight us an argument, except 
with those ignorant uf the circumstacces atteud- 
ing thateveutiul your. Great Britain was in a 
stato of starvation, and her ports trown open to 
the ships of every Ration., Our own Meet, large 
as il is, Wes not bear large enough lo suppty. the 
dewand. Freighis were so epormuusty bigu, us in 
Many inglaoces lo equal the value of ihe ship. 
‘Luis pot marvellous that other nations should have 
lucked in aad helped us tu do that which we 
could not do, single banded. With all the influx 
Aueriean ship-owoers never reaped such a rich 
barvest as on that year, and it is uoubtiui if ever 


A moro convincing proof, than the above fig 
Ures, that the increase of Euglieh loudage Cjeat- 
dog irum our porte, has been emplo; en in LOW 
avenues ol Coumerce, aud dhe utter ina bil) of 
British ships to compety wilh Awecican, could 
not woll be oller ed. . 

Iu auditwn at must be remembered, that Ame- 
ricau slipa Carry 2U per cenl more m propuruon 
to thew leiste tonnage thau Bugia sips, 
.mukwg the. real diflegence of capacity muou 
reuter an the Gguies suow. Allowing lor u 
moment thal we sullec lrow ihe coupetiuon wl. 
Brite ships, the consequence u du be that 
under eXisUug arraugemcols, ther commerce 
musl increase wiilal ours dime. Let us 
dee how facts support this supposition, 


ship-owner. - 
in regard to the coasting trade, we have never 


-| had or expressed bul one opinion. tt ought not 
aud will not be surrendered by this country. 


Although we may allow the foreigner to live in 
our cjlies, and settle upon tbe plains, yet to ake 

him into the bosoms of our families, is a boon 
tbat will never be granted. Under restrictions 
similar to those with which the cousting trade of 
England is offered, it can never be rendered 
available by British Ships. The voyage of a 
ship entering this port from New Brunswick wath 
a cargo of lumber, part of which she would dis- 
charge here and fill up tbe vacancy on freight, 
though very fanciful on paper, would leave the 
balance on the wrong side of the sheet at the ter- 
Minaliop-of the voyage. = . 
lune average freight from Boston to New Or- 
leans is four cents per foot, which would give a 

ship of 600 tons, valued, at an average at $30,U00,- 
about $1,800 per trip. From this i lo de deduc- 
ted stevedore hire, $300; 5200 com missions; also 
deductions are almost always made for goods 
damaged or lost, se numerous and. moecellancous 
are the parcels shipped from here to New Or- 
leans that this has become a beavy. charge, 
against the ship—juin to this the detention of ine, 
ship, and it will readily be seen thal the amoun 
lett is too small to make it an object for foreign 

com peliltion—so on her return, if tu wake a cuasl- 
viso freight, ine ship has te run to New Bruns- 
wick in ballast to take a fresh starts One must 
be entirely iguorant of the close econowy with 

which our sipping iuterest is managed, tu icar 
compoetuion with such odds in our lavor. 

For yesrs we have conlended wit the cheap. 
built and cheap manued ships of tne North uf 
Europe, with ships that the writer in the “Atlas” 
cuntesses British ships cannot cuntend ag inst; 
and with nations that have monopulized the Brie’ 
lish trave with the North of Europe. With us 
the nations have bad every advautage; a large 
and sure commerce ready at their hands, coming 
and going to and from our ports on periect 
quali) with our own ships, taking every thmg 
frum us and giving nothing in returo—with what 
resuk the foliowing figures show :— 


. Entered our port in 1847, Ent. in 1845, i 


Hanseatic, 70. 703 lous 51, 683 tous. 
Dauish, 10.107 „ 4,363 
Prussian, 19,925 +s 3279 * 
Swedes, | 25,600 * ` 38,670 “ 
Norwegians, 2, 189. as 

134, 484 “ 97,995 “ 


Our shipping interest has received less proteo- 
tion and jess fostering aid from the seuon-of 
Government, than any branch of commerce. ft 
hee airived ia afew years tv the strength and 
maturity of manhood, and nothing can impede its 
further progress. | Lewis WHarr. 


Aliscellancous, 


‘Causes ror Divonce.— The following statement 
of the causes for which absolute divorces are now 
granted by the datos of he several States of this Union, 
is allached lo the report recently made by Mr. Cor- 
nell, to the New York Legislature : or 

Maine — Deserlion five years; joining shakers; 
imprisonment in the state prison or penitentiary 
five years; drunkenness tbree years. 

New. Hampshire—Desertion or absence; not 
heard of three years; three years neglect of 
family ; extreme cruehy. 

Massechusetis—i1mprisonment sever years. 


Rhode Island — Desertion five years; habitual 
drunkenness; neglect of family 5 extreme cruel- 
ly ; and also for any other gross misbehavior and 
wickedness in either of the parties, repugnaut 
to and in violation of the marriage covenact. 


Connecticut— Desertion three years; absence, 
not heard from sevep years. | 


Vermont Desertion three years; cruelly ; im- 
prisonment three years; absence seveu years ; 
negle cc. a $ 

New Jersey— Desertion Are years. 3 

Pennsylvania Desertion two years; cruelty. 

Ohio—Dcsertion three years by either party ; 
extreme cruelly, grosa neglect; habitual druuk- 

-enness; three years actual 1mpreenmeal 


Iadiana—Crueilty; habitual drunkenness; two 


uy branch of business yielded such large profits years imprisonment; vnd any viher cause hel e 
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the court, in the exercise of a sound diseretion, 
shall deem it reasonable and report that a divorce 


sbould be granted. 


Ilinois—Desertion two years; cruelty ; dran- 


kenness ; two years imprisonment for crime. 


_ Michigan—Desertion two years; habitual drun · 


kenness ; imprisonment three years. l 
Virginia—Desertion ; otuelty ; drunkenness. 


Delaware, Maryland and Georgia—Divorces in 
these States seem to be entirely left to the Le- 


gistature. | - 


Tennessee—Desection; two years imprison- 


ment. 


Kentucky Deseriion three years; felony’ ne- 
joiqing any 


glect to live with wife or husband; 
sect which disavows marriage. 


North Carolina—Desertion ; drunkenness ; or 


any other just cause, in discretion of court. 


Louistana—Desertion five years; cruelty ; im- 


prisonment for infamous crime. — Í 
Mississippi Desertion five years. 


— 


Missouri —Pesertion two years; erueliy; habi- 


tual drunkenness two years; vagrancy ; charging 

wife with infidelity. ro 
Arkansas—Desertion one year; cruelty; i. 

prisunment for felony ; drunkenness one year. 


Wisconsin—Desertion two years; drunken- 


ness; cruelty; 


Nors.—The causes mentioned above, are all 
grounds for absetute, not limited divorce. 

Adultery and impotency are, of course, grounds 
of divorce in all the States. 


— 


Portrait oy A Man or Business.—From the 
New York Courier and Enquirer: 


„ Occasionally men may be found whose great 
abilities can never find proper scope within their 
proper limits. Their active energy outruns all 
the estimates of those who defined the duties of 
the offices they have been called to-fill, and their 
only resource is to trench on the business of oth- 
ers. Mr. Joho C. Spencer enjoys the reputation 
of being a man of this stamp. His friends say 
of him, that winle Secretary of State in this 


State, the duties of that office fell so far short of 


bis faculties, that he added to them a general 
factotum-ship in every other department of the 
government, besides an active supervision of a 
‘daily paper. While in the War Department at 
Washington, also, he found that office far too 
narrow for his grasping energy, and lent to the 


Treasury, Navy, State ‘and Executive Depart-- 


mente, a share of his surpi_s vim, reserving en- 
ough, nevertheless, for popular enlightenment and 
guidance, in the shape of letters, editorials, &o. 
And even nuw, it is shrewdly suspected that no 
pent-up Utica contracts his powers.“ hat even 
In retirement he iq not at rest,—thal jegisiative 
committees ** Jean on his great arm,“ for support, 
id not for r¢eporte,—and that within a fortught he 


has performed leats in the Codification, for which 


three learned men and hard-working commis- 
dioners tave asked three years time. Sach men 
contradict and confound the old maxim, non om- 
nia possumus. Unlike the pest. of the race, they 
can do everything—and can do it well. Roux, 
in their hauds, would have been built in a day. 
To them much may be pardoned ;—at any rale 
much will be usurped by then.” 


Aaron Burr.—Mr. Treat, of the Se. Louis 
Union, who Las endeavaseéd to obtain the con- 
sent of the Government of Cuba to jnspect the 
archives of Louisiana, which were removed to 
that island after the purchase, and which still 
remain there, says: - ~ 


“ It is probable that Spain would suffer no one, 
except a Spaniard, to explore her archives, as 
the existing authorities may nut know what 
sirange discoveries may de made. A year or 
- two. sgo, the Legisiaiure of Leuisiam made an 

sppropriation to procure copies of certain docu- 
ments connected with the history of that State, 
and an agent was sent io Madrid. At firat he 
was denied access to the archives, but avaihng 
himself of a change of ministry, he finally suc- 
- eeeded in obtaining the necessary order. The 
minister who refused, was aware tbat his father, 
whilst envoy to the United States, at the dute of 
the Burr.conapiracy, seriouely compromised his 
character and that of bis poverpment, snd it was 
feared the records in question might contain ihe 


damning proofs. 


the conduct of Gen. Wilkinsen. 


by bribery.” 


SCIENTIFIC. 


Morse ve Bain:—-The following letter ou 
the subject of the recent decision of Judge 
Cranch, in relation to the application by Bain 
lor a patent for his telegraphic improvement, is 
wen from the Baltimore Suh, (© the editor of 
which it was addressed. It is dated from Wash- 


inaton, 10th March, 1849: 


. The letter.ef your Washington correspondent, 
dated 16th inst., conveys very erroneous impres- 
sions as to the effect of Judge Cranch’s decision 


in the case of Morse and Bain. - 
Tbat decision does not m the least affect P 


fessor Morse’s existing patents, or his exclusive 
right to electro-magnetism for telegraph pur- 
poses as now used in 4his cutmtry. Me. Bain 
seis up no claim incompatible with thé essential 
parts of those patents, and does not, in the pro- 
patented, use eleeiro · niag · 


cess now sought to be 
uetism at all. : 


The controversy was about another mode ef 
t 
as long sisce discovered: ihat the electric cur- 
rent passing through paper or cloth wet with a 
solution of certain saks, would leave a dot or 
mark. This plan of making a telegragh occur- 
red to Prof, Morse in 1832; and in 1835-6, he 
experimented upon it, as Well as upon the plan 
by electro-magnctism. Deeming the latter much 
the best made, he drapped the former and ma- 
He then resumed his 
experiments upon the eleciro-chemical plan- and 
in. January, 1847, filed a caveat in the Patent 
Office, and in Januasy, 1848, applied fora pa- 


telegraphing, not now in use in ths country. 


tured the present plan. 


tent. 


lu the meantime, however, the idea had Been 
conceived io Europe; and in 1838 tke electro- 
chemical process, through complicated machi- 


nery, was patented in England by Davie. Bain 


was a clockmaker io Edinburg ; and having his 
atieution called to the subject, commenced ex- 


perimenting upon electro-magoetism, and elec- 


tro-chemisiry with a view lo the regulation of 
upon Darvie's tele- 
graph. lo 1843 he took eut a- patent in England 


clocks, and improvements 


having, (bose objects in view; but weither that 
patent nor Davie’s were ever brought into use. 
io 1846,Bain patented in England certain other 


plication for a patent ior these. improvements in 
the United States. Here he met Morse's appli- 
cation with which the Patent Office decided his 
plan came in conflict. 
Judge Cranch has decided that there is no in- 
lerference between the two plans, and that boih 
parties are entitled to patents. This decision is 
based upon the admitted fact thal the electro- 
chemical. process, having been patented by Da. 
vie in England, can not be patented by either 
party in the United States, being here public 
property; and that the applications of Morse 
aud Bain are but fos differen. wodes of doing a 
thing which any one may du without a patent. 
‘Fhe Patent Office gonsidered the modes substan- 
tially the same; the Judge considers them to be 
so different tbat both may be putented. 
‘There is a point, however, beyond this deci- 
sion, in which Bain comes in direct conflict 
with Morse’s cxzisting patents. lie uses sub- 
slantially, if net precisoiy, the telegraphic signs 
invented by Morse, and petenited io a sepatate 
claim. This be does not deny or disguise, but 
meiniains that they were not patentable. But 
they have been patented; they are an essential 
part of the xew art which trof. Morse inveni- 


if they are not patentable, that portion of our 
patent law which provides for the patenting of 
a new art may be considered a dead letter. 


His rival and successor had no 
desire fur any concealment of the kind; and 
supposing thal a revelation of -the family secrets 
of his competitor would prove that tho datter 
had no hereditary claim on Spanish gratitude, 
admission to the archives at Madrid was ob 
tained by the Louisiana agent. I have learoed 
by an American gentleman who has just ar- 
rived here from Madrid, that the research has 
resulted in the discovery of many important mat- 
ters, throwing light on the Burr conspiracy, and 
In due time, it 
is presumed the public will have possession of 
these interesting facis. At this place no Ameri- 
can can gain admission te the archives, except 


improvements; and in April, 1848, be made ap-| covered by Mr. Haseart counted. 


eu, without which all the rest were useless; aud 


The true state of the case, therefore, under 
Judge Cranch’s decision, is as follows, viz: 

Professor Morse’s present patents remain un- 
touched. He is entitled to au additional patent 
for the use of the electro-chemical process ia 
writing his signs as already patented. Bain is 
entitled to a patent for a mode of using the elec- 
tro- chemical process; but in the production of 
Morse's signs, it involves a direct violation of 
Morse’s existing patents, exposing all who use 
it to lawsuits and damages. 

Morse's new patent will be given to all the 
Morse lines without the payment of any addi- 
tional consideration. They will be enabled to 
use the electro-magnetic or etectro-chemical pro- 
cess, as theg may find either the most profitable, 
without violating the rights of others. 

The writer of this letter firmly believes from 
a thorough knowledge of both systems, that the 
electro-chemical, whether.as arranged by Morse 
or Bain, can never be made successfully to com- 
pete with the elecirc-magnefic as now arrange! 
by Professor Morse. That Bain is a British sub- 
ject, and comes from a country where Morse 
was refused a patent by an eulrage on justice 
and law, almost without a paraflel, is no. reason 
why justice should not be done to a British sub- 
ject in the United States; but they are certainly 
good grounds ef caution to an American, Warn- 
ing him not be too ready to sacrifice the honor 
of his own country, and the rights of its citizens, 
to the pretensions of a foreign inventor. Nor 
can it be expeeted that the A-netican citizens 
owning the Morse ‘lines will submit to this fo- 
reign invasion, based avowedly on overthruwing 
a portion of Morse’s patents, without resurting 
to the most efficient legal means of defence 
within their reach. ®* ~ » œ& >» 


Extraorpinary MickoscorE.— An optician of 
Cincinnati, named Bruno Haseart, has invented a 
Microscope of wonderful power. Its effects are 
thus. deseribed in the Commercial of that City: 


„A scale of the Lepisma Saccherina measuring 
3-1000 of an inch in length and nearly the same 
in width, exhibited 72.900 secondary scales on its 
surface! The number of longitudinal lines, ìn- 
stead of numbering forty-five, as in the former 
best microscopes, numbered 270. A scale of a 
Sphinz, measuriag 3 100 of an inch in length and 
9-1000 in width, was covered with 1,400,000— 
the number of those secondary scales hore dis- 
covered being to tne square inch, 37,800,000,000 ! 
On the scale of the Sphinz, and on that of t e 
Lepisma Saccharina, secundary scales to the num- 
ber of 64.800, 600, 000 to a square inch are seen, 
making the relative sizes of the secondary soales 
on the Lepisme aud Sphinx as 37 to 64 very near- 
ly. - The vest microscopes before this only show- 
ed the longitudinal lines ona scale, and only 
about forty-five at that! The accondary scales 
through this pew . microscope are plainly sesa 
aud counted. They average abaut six frum one 
fine to another, and taking the number in length, 
and mulliplying by six, gives the number ol 40 · 
condary scales in one jine—mulliplying the lines 
by this, and you have the secondary scales dia- 
We counted 
some of these scales yesterday, each looking the 
size of the point of a needle, and satisfied our- 
self fully that the above enumera: ion is correct. 
How wonderſul! After making these exami- 
nations we requested Mr. H. to show us the scale 
of the insect that bad so much amused us, aod 
appeared so perfect in its parts, and exhibited 
such lines aud secondary scales to such ao infi- 
nile extent.. — a 
He banded us a piece of glass, taken from the 
microscope ; bul the scale was ey small we could 
nol see it with the naked eye. We requested 
the use of a magnilying glass of 100 times; by at 
n was discernible. : In another glass, of one 
thousand power, the scale could be distinctly 
seén. In the new microscope this scale appear- 
ed about as large as a hand of middie size! fo 
be sure of its formation, we requested an end aod 
side view, as well as top view; aud ia every po- 
sition it showed a complete finish ; and although 
so small as not to be discernible with the naked 
eye, was as mechanically made as ihe wing of 
the butterfly. Upon that same scale we counted 
two hundred and seren -rows of horszontal 
Imes, as thoy are called, and across each of those 
two hundred and seveuty rows we saw distinctly 
six secondary scales 1— Ii is this last subdivision 
which bas now just been obtained by the discov- 
erer, Mr. Haseart-and is ſar beyond anything ever 
before seen by man. I he benefils tothe scicnuic 


world that must result from this discovery are in- 
taleulable—diving still farther into the minutiæ 
of all things, may reveal what has never before 
been known, and account for phenomena hereto- 
fore unaccounted for. 3 


ApuLTERATED FLoun Darecror.—M. Boland, 
a baker of Paris, has invented an ingenious in- 
strument, called by him the aleurometer, the 
purpose of which is to indicate the panifiable 
properties of wheat flour. The indication de- 
pends upon the expansion of the gluten contained 
in a given quantity of four—say 500 grains when 
freed by elutriation from ite starch. A ball of 
gluten being placed in a cylinder to. which a pis- 
ton is fitted, the apparatus is exposed to a tem- 
perature of 150 degrees; as the gluten dilates, its 
degree of dilatation is marked by the piston-rod. 
If 25 degrees of dilatation are not obtained, the 
flour is rejecled—the best flour usually giving 
from 38 10 50 degrees. From experiments which 
have beep made by Chevreul and Payen it appears 
that the dilatation shows correctly tbe degree of 
deterioration which the wheat flour has under- 
gone, and, consequently the aleurometer offers 
åtselt as an instrument of practical im purtanee. 


— — 
+ 


Tur Hain.—Fhe following is from the Paris 
correspondent of the Courier des Etats Unist 


% But, why do we speak of grey hair? It will 
‘soon be no more. A marvellous discovery has 
been made with regard to this subject, aad is 
contained ina precious treatise: The Complete 
Hygiene of the Hair and the Beard, by M. Debuy. 
No more of those imperfect and dangerous tint- 
tures which give tothe hair a suspicious appear. 
ance, and the penetrating action of which causes 
inconveniences in the region of the brain—the 
new system succeeds in alfecting the internal co- 
lering of the hair. Nor is it one of the thousand 
inventions of modern charlatanry. This disco- 
very, borrowed from the C:.inese, has had the 
-honor of occupying the Institute at its last ses- 
sion. M. Stanisias Julien, the Orientalist savan, 
addressing the learned body, says in his report: 
the- Chinese are known to have found out, by 
méone of medicaments and & peculiar diet, the 
liquid which eolors the pillary system, and gives 
“to while and red hair a black tinge, which is 
preserved during its continual growth. M. Im- 
bert, present Bishop of China, cotiere, on the tes- 


timony of:the able Voisin, one of the duectors of 


Foreign missions, a living proof of this internal co- 
loriag of the hair and the beard. it is by this 
means that the Chinese, correcting thus the 
freaks of nature, have been enabled to cali them- 


selves, from (be most remote antiquity, the peo- |- 


pie of the black hair. 8 

The Chinese process, which M. Debay pos- 
sesses, and of which he gives the formula, con- 
sists in mixing certain substances with (leod and 
Grink ;— and these substances, so far from being 
“burtiul te the body, ate oa the contrary bene- 
ficial to it, for they are the basis of the terrugi- 


hous principle, recummended by the facalty and |" 


always employed wrth success. lt is astonish- 
ing,” adds the author, * that the physiologists, 
who have experimented and succeeded in color- 
ing with red the bones of living animals, by 
causing them to eat aud digest madder, should 
not have conceived the idea of seeking to dye 
black, by the same method, red and white hair ; 
with a hitie study and perseverance they might 
have accomplished it. Do they not already 
practice the internal coloring of trees by wash- 
ing the base with a liquid preparatiom saturated 
with metaHic saity!~ He routs aud the sap-con- 
duiig absorb the liquid, and disseminate it through 
the entire tree, in such a manner that the woud 
is tinged with the prepared dye, and becomes af 
will black as ebony, light red or brown. The 
hair and the bearu, belonging to the vegetable 
kingdom, are subject to tue same phenuwena. 
in effect, alter a suffi rent quantity of terrugt 
nous salts has been introduced into the body, the 
circulation takes it up, aud the blood charged with 
ite substances depusites tbem in the pures of 
“the hair, whicn in its turn pours them into the 
oil of the stem; soon this oil, saturated with iron, 
tnrns black, and witb itthe whole of the hair.” 
So M. Debay explains himself and goes into 
‘other details, very currous, very ci ar, and indi- 
calibg minutely the regimen tu ue fullowed. The 
premature gray and while headed gentlomen will 
give him a vote of thanks in disappearing irom the 
suriace of society. : 
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gislate Assembly, the Government has furnish- 
ed a statement of the imports into the Province, 
for the years 1847 and 1848. 


Abstract of the value of goods, c., 


ticles were taken on the averages at the inland poris. 


— — u—w—ͤ— — — — — — — — — 


Statistics. 


Canapa.—In return to an address of the Le- 


subject to specific 


duties, imported in 1847 and 1348, wuh the amount 
of duties: = 
1817. 1848. 
— . —8— — — \ 
; Values. Duties. Values. Duties. 
Animals. £30,318 44.697 413.951 £1.645 
Candles 3.444 81 7.476 1,144 
Leather 14,408 3,135 606 3-204 
Do. manufac. 5,169 1.237 7,382 1.113 
Fruit 28.187 6.705 30.472 6,696 
Salt and spices 44,973 8.500 144,764 8.090 
Tobacco 51114 19.491 39.423 17 052 
Flour and cereals 49 334 4.553 17.251 2.400 
ils 12.167 931 28.83) 2.304 
Coffee and tea 331.489 38.839 217.693 30,182 
Sugars 235,401 108.774 161,045 73,409 
Liquors 186,899. 42,614 134.029 30,778 
Sundries 6,674 1,821. 21,470 3.352 
Provisions 61,359 10,207 30.236 7,789 
Paper 8 11,904 1.065 
Tunber 18,949 2,853 6,358 498 
— — — —— 
£1,082,902 255,231 892,977 195.731 


The specific duties cal- 
lected `~- 255,311 
Leaving for gain by 
small items, and the 
eonversion of several 
sums from sterling to 
currency £79 
Norz.—Salt is overvalued, as the rate was taken 
as of the highest at the port of Boston; the other ar- 


TRADE wiru THE Barrien Provinces.—The 
Boston Journal says: During last week (first in 
this month), six origs and seventeen schooners 
arrived from Nova Scotia and New Brunswick, 
and one barque, seven brigs, and thirteen schoo- 
ners cleared oo their return. The value of the 
merchandise exported in these vessels is $37,926 
75, of which §2 215 was foreign producte ; the re- 
maioder American. 


Bors: on tHE Miss sI. Number eight oſ 
“The Western Boatman” gwes a list of all the 
living boats on the waters ‘of the Mississippi, 
with the names of the captains, pilots and engi- 
neers. The total is as follows: 


Living boats, . 2 572 
Captains : l 572 
Clerks 572 
Pilots 1144 
Eagineers ' 1144 
The boats were built-in the following periods : 

Prior to 1844 22 
la 1844 54 
10 1845 p 60 
In 1846 108 
ln 1847 ie 128 
ln 1848 162 
Unknown and 1849 2 38 


Destruetion of Boats.—Fifty-two boats have 
been burnt, sunk, or desiroyed, on the Western 
and Southwestern waters since the first day of 
January last. Of these 3 were snagged; 3 burned, 
4 collapsed flues, 5 were cases of collision, and 
11 were fost by snagging, running on rocks, being 
jammed by ice, &c. By these accidents 15 per- 
sons were killed and 7 badly injured. 


Woon.—This table at large shows the weight 
of a cord of different woods, seasoned, the quali- 


shows the comparative increase in value of 


253 


— 


12 Yellow Oak 2919 


60 4444 
8 Red Oak 3254 69 5 11 
13 White Elm 2592 58 4 26 
5 Swamp Whortleberry 3361 73 5 40 


lt is estimated that a cord of wood contains 
when green 1443 Ibs. of water. 


Baston anp New TORR.— The following table 


real 
and personal estate in these two cities, for seven 
years, from 1840 to 1847: 
— ‘Oem tang bad tees tang feed feed - 
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In personal estate Boston is ahead! In real ese 
tate, considering the difference of ulation, 
vastly so !—Whence comes this? Her diversity 
of Jabor—her iailroads— her manufacturea--a 
the eause. See what an increase ! - 


Increase of real and personal estate - 
since 184] 974,253,800 
Deduct cost of rail-ways in Mass. 30, 244.927 


Net gain, admitting ratl-ways to be 
dead stock : ~ 44,608,873 
But the average per cent. of dividends dectured 

on the railroad stock, last year, was 8} per cent. 

So this is active capital. ' 
Take another view—a contrast of the increase 
of valuations iv the two cities, Bustop aud New 

York, for five years. 


Increase in Boston 674.253 800 
Decrease in New York | 4,042,617 
Difference 978,288,417 


What are the results of city growth like this? 
-O course increased labor, multiplied employ- 


‘| ments, gradually enhanced comforts of living— 


in one word,a higher civilization, which isa 
more uniformly diffused happiness. j 


BANES. 
Banks or New OaLxANMS.— Statement of the 
Benks of New Orleans tor the menth of Februa- 


ry, per Board of Currency Report. 
Cash or immediate Liabilities. 
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ty of charcoal éagh will make, and other vajua- 1 95 
ble iaformation—founded on experiments, It 5 co 0 12 139815 pat 
assumes as a standard the shell-bark hickory. City Bank 666260 771504 855832 9234 
k Ibs in a cord. Comp. value. La. State Bank 516605 1418036 8844 
1 Shell-bark Hickory 4469 100 57 40 Mec. & Trad. Bank 740920 1865729 532962 39076 
15 Buttonwood 2391 52 l — — — 
15 Maple 5 4762275 8338751 1620342 77917 
1 Black Te 3115 63 4 67 Cash Assets. 
White Birch 2369 48 3 5% -> 85 2 0 
10 White Beech 3236 85 4 81 È rE PF 8 
4 White Ash | 34W 77 5 70 x 5 
gout, Hickory, or = ; 8 “2 8 
common Walnut } 4241 9⁵ 7 03 $ 8 È 
18 Pitch Pine 1904 43 3 18 : ~ 3. * 
y ele 5 1868 42 311 mea x 2176877 2222693 1459873 
ombardy Poplar 1774 2 ana nkin l 
3 White Oak 3021 81 6 UU City Bank 966874 1702347 104928 323400 
9 Black Oak 3102 66 4 89 La. State Bank 766105 206159 N 
6 Shrub Oak 3337. 73 5 40 Mec. & Trad. Bk. vi i 1621077 1 1094 
16 Spanish Oak 2449 52 3 85 : 


7023252 9236447 3745314 365041 
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Banus or South CAROLlIxA.— Comparative view 
of the Statements of such of the Banks of this 
State as have accepted the provisions of the 
Act of December 18th, 1840, from their re- 
turns made to the Comptrulier General, for 
the 23th February, 1849: i 9 5 

Capital stock 65.123.357 73 

Bills in circulation 1,771 477 00 

Net profits on hand 243 485 93 

Balances due to banks in this State 1,696,741 85 

Balances due to banks in ether 


States 144,904 66 
State. Treasury, for balance, Sink- 
ing Fund - 533,063 02 


State Treasury, for loan ‘for re- 
building the city i 

Cash deposited, and all other mo- 
neys due, exclusive of bills in 
culation, profits on hand, balances 
dus other vanks, and meney bear- 
ing interest 


1,783,586 70 


1.615.492 59 


Total liabilities $12,912,109 48 


- Resources. 
Specie on hand 
Real estate 
Bills of other banks in this State 
Bille of banks in other States 
Balances due from banks in this 


- $751,438 05 
252.920 27 
427 227 55 

10, 805 60 


State 36,865 30 
Balanees due from banks in other 

States 64,275 95 
Notes discounted on personal secu- 

city N 4,536,313 48 
Loans secured by pledge of its own 

-stock 230,554 11 
Loans secured by pledge of other | 

lock 7 . -381,723 57 
Domestice exchange 1,003,179 85 


Foreiga exchange 153.989 U2 
Bonds 7 849.437 43 


Money invested in stock 1.128 384 27 
Suspended debt and debt in suit 644,837 33 
State Treasury 130.402 07 
Branches and agencies 1.425, 021 44 


Bonds under law for rebuilding 
Charlestua — 

Inter- st and expenses of State loan 

Rloney luivesled in every other way 
than is specified in the foregoing 
particulars o 


764 267 24 
43,855 70 


69,611 86 


Total resourees of the banks $12,912,100 48 
Rates and «mount of the last divideud, d} per 


ceut. per annum. 
WM. C. BLACK, : 
Complrollér General. 


~ 


Farmeas AD Mecnanice’ Bang or Micuican. 
Au act has been passed for (he extension of 
the charter of (bis.snstilution, the provisign: ol 
which are similar lo those of the geeneral bank- 
ing law uf New York. du 
‘Ube act provides that within one year from 
the expiration of the present chatter, all the cir- 
culating notes of tbe bank shall be secured by a 
deposit of United States, New York, or six per 
ceut, Michigan Stocks, wub the State Treasurer, 
who i» 40 cuunlersign the notes issued. The 
bank is required to deposit $50,000 of stocks 
within one year from the expiration of its pre- 
sent charter, and 550,000 more within three 
years, alter which there shall never be less than 
5100, 000 on depusit. The circulating notes are 
tu have a prelerence over all other debts of the 
bank, and the stockholders are made individual 
iy liable for the redemption of all notes, now or 
Lereslier issued, nol counlersigned. 


Canar Baxx at ALBANY.—The reports rela- 
tive io the affairs of the above instutuuon, pre- 
sented to the Senate of New York, snow that its 


actual assels at the present time are $425,029 07. 


Out of this is to be redeemed the entire oscula- 
tion of the bank, 9192,466—leaving to be divided 


among depusilors 5232, 543 47, or about 40 per 


ceul. ‘ 


Insurance Companies in New Tonx.— From 
the iasi report to the Legislature of New York, 
the Albany Evening Journal makes up the ſol- 
lowing stuvement oi the atuirs of fifty-five insu- 
rance Cumpanies jacurporated by the Legisie- 
ture of that State, lor the year ending Decem- 
ber 31, 1848: 

Copnal stock paid in $10,956,018 
Amount of suid capital stock oer 

aud above losses 10,272,893 

Value of real estate 453,531 


Value of that portion of real estate 
occupied and necessary to th 
transaction of business 

Value of stock of other companies 
Or corporations 

Value of stock heid as collateral se- 
curit ere ` 

Whole amount of debts owing to 

the companies 

Amount of debts secured by bonds 
and mortgages, or judgments 

Amount due from moneyed corpo- 
rations at. : 

Whole amount of debts owing by 
the companies 

Amount of claims against the com- 
panies not acknowledged by them 

us debts s 

Amount for which they are bound 
as surety, or for which they may 
become liable, whether upon po- 
ligies of insurance or otherwise 

Whole amount of debts which ought 
to be included io amount: of 


357,111 
528 311 
200, 403 
6,137,433 
4,375,957 
1,968,494 
677,345 


$9,515 


350,249,515 


losses 236.946 
Whole amount of losses during the „ 
year : 2 017,481 
Of which the amount charged on 
profits is whe 1.363, 197 


Aud the amount charged oñ capital 


is 
Whole amount of dividends declar- ` 

ed during the year „ 895,068 
Average amount of debts owing by 

the companies for each month 


during the year 188,207 


lt may be proper to state that the capital of 


Mutual Insurance Companies consists of premium 
notes given by the insured. 
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Vermont. — License Question.—The number of 


votes cast for license in this State was 11,110, 
against license 23,361. 
votes cast was 34,471—majority in fayor of no 
license 12,251. . 

The Burlington Free Press says: The vote for 
no license was against the traflic_in intoxicating 
drinks of all kinds, except for chemical, medi- 
cinal and mechanical purposes! The decisive 
vote, therefore, completely trammels the sale of 
spirit with the exception named, and prohibits 
enlirely its sale as a beverage. 


Conwecricur.—The vote for Governor from 
all the towns ia this State, gives the following 


result: A - 
27,498 


For Joseph Trumbull 
Thomas H. Seymour 25,180 
John M. Niles 3,274 


In some dozen towns the Abolition vote is not 
given, so that the official returns will probably 
increase the vote of Mr. Niles tô 3500. . 

Mr. Trumbullleads Mr. Seymour 2318. Go- 
vernor Biesell led Mr. Catlin last spring 2152— 


was then. Mr. Trumbull will lack about 1200 
voles of an election by the people. The falling 
off iu the Whole. vote from last spring, is about 


0. i 

The whole vate for Governor in 1848, was 
61,322—of which Mr. Bissell had 30,851; Mr. 
Catlin 28,699. Abolition and Scattering 1773. 

The whole number of votes cast for President, 
last November, was 62 366—for Gen. Taylor, 
30,316; for Gen. Cass, 27,047; for Mr. Van Bu- 
ren. 5003. Taylors plurality, 3269. l 

The Constitution of Connecticut provides thal 
in case the election of State officers gues into the 
Legislature, the selection shall be made from the 
two candidales (for each office on the State 
ticket) having the largest numberof voles. 


Fhe Legislature.— The Hartford Courant says: 
According to our classification there will be 13 
Whigs in the Senate, 6 Democrats, 1 Free Soil- 
er, aud the 26th district doubtful. fu the House, 
111 Whigs, 97 Democrate, and 14 Free Soilers. 
Ot these latter some half cozen will unquestiona- 
bly vote with the Whigs—indeed, if they carry 
oul their ptinciples, they must all vote for Mr. 
Trumbull for Governor; for while he has ever 
deen the firm and consistent opponent of slavery, 
Mr. Seymour voted for the annexation of Texas, 
and as we are intormed, openly denounces the 
priuciple of the Wilmot Proviso. 


The whole number of 


ine Whig plurality is now 166 larger than ii 


New -Yonu.— Legislative. —The Assembly of 
this State alosed its hundred days of the 72nd ses- 
sion on the Lith inst. About 430 acts have been 
passed—a greater number than had been enacted 
at any previous session—during the period ef its 
existence. The following summary of its doings 
is taken from the Albany Argus, viz :— 


Among the public acts, were the following :—= 
An act establishing free schools throughoal the 
state—for publishing certain documents relating 
to the colonial history of the state—to vest in 
boards of supervisors, certain legislative powers 
—the vatious canal appropriations, amounting ia 
the aggregate, to some 2, 000, 000 —a general act 
in relation to plank and turnpike roeds—making 
appropriations for the Clinton prison—to provide 
for the formation of insucanee companies—in ro- 


lation to pardons—to facilitate the organization 


of the safety fund banks under the general lav 


to‘amend the emigrant law--amending and con- ` 


solidating the laws for the better regulation-of 
the stale prisons—increasing the number of jus- 
tees of the Superior Court of the city of New 
York, and exteuding their jufisniction—making 
appropriations towards the support of orphan 
asylums in the stale—to repay the city of Albany 
a portion of the basin assessment—to-provide fur 
the government of the department ol alms sand 


| penitentiary in the city of New York—to estab- - 


lish hospitale at Sandy Hook—the New police 
bill—remodelling the milia act of 1847—author- 
ising the Clinton Monument Association tu erect 
a civic arch in the public grounds. Bills incor- 
porating the Panama railroad company, and the 
steam lines from New York to Liverpool aad 
from New York to Havre, were also passed. 

Among the bills which finally became laws, 
was the act to appoint Commissioners farther to 
reform, simplify and abridge the rules of Prac- 
tice, &c. in the courts of this stale—and to cun- 
imue in office the Commissioners on Practice aad 
Pleadings, and changing and continuing the Com- 
missioners of the Code. The history of this bill 
is sone what curious. lo the outset, the Senate 
passed a bill, cenlinuing the Commissioners un 
Practice nearly a year, which the house rejected. 
The House then pessed a bill continuing Loom un- 
til he let of April, and the Senate adopted it. 
The House followed it with auother bill, couliou 
ing them yatil.the Ist-of Februazy next, which 
the Senate rejected, and the commuasiod expired 
on the let inst. The Senate meaowhile having 
amended the Code of Procedure, and sent 18 
down to the house, and the advérse feeling in that 
body having become apparent, owing to me Se- 
nate's refusal to contiuue the commission, the 
Senate originated a bill, not only reinstating the 
Commission on Practice, but conlinuing the 
Commissioners of the Code, exceptiog Mr. Ro- 
berison, and substituting Mr. Spencer in his 
place, and this bill finally passed Duth brauches. 

There were bills passed declaring the pubire 

utility of railroads from Auburn to Binghamton 
—~froa Plattsburgh to the C.uada line—irom the 
Saratoga and Washington railroad to Plattsburgh 
—lrom Sackett’s Harbor to Adam or Eilisburtzh 
—from Troy to Ruland, Veradat. 
Amons the bills rejected or postponed, were 
the bills to declare the public ulsuly of a railroad 
from Syracuse tu Rochester, known as fhe direct 
pailway—the Lockport and Buffalo Tairoad— 
the Buffalo and Hornellsvule railroad—the 
Rouse’s Point bridge bill- me New York whar- 
lage bill—the New Kork referee bill—to secure 
wages of day lavorers on the canal—ihe bill to 
postpone the removal of Madisun Universuy— 
tbo mechanics lien Jaw as applicabie lo cities— 
10 preserve cowpelion between the Troy and 
Schenectady aud Albany aud Schenectady rail- 
toads. 

We had hoped to record the passage of the 
resolution awarding medals ol honor tu the gai- 
lant officers, citizens of inis atate, WhO distin- 
guished themselves in the battles io Mexico, but 
ol, a8 well as the several resolulions On that auu- 


ject, were suffered tu remain ap the table. 


The Code and the Commissioners of Practice and 
Pleadings.— The Comsuassioners of ine Code cou 
sist ot Messrs. Spencer, Wurden and Hawley, 
and those on plagtice and pleadings of Messers. 
Lovuna, Graham aud Field. Tue former coim- 
urission is continued for two years, the latter 
until October next. | J 

The magcitude of this act (The Code), says the 
Argus, muy de iniersed by the lact thal as 
originally printed it Embraced 466 sectiona, 141 
pages folio. | í 


i * 
‘ 


zer vice of a summons upon ine aluresaid ` corpo- 


of defendant cannot be sati-fied. 


. and for an injunetson. 


Powers shall be exercised, aud a Receiver shall 
' be appointed. 


ers shall, under the cirecuun of the Comptroller 


` tbe appointment of referee and bis proceedings. 


upon due nouce to the parties. 


SS Se 


— — 


port has deen made, and the following eXiract decmable in thirty years; for the payment of the 


Stoekholder's liability act.—The foliowing is a 


digest of the bill making stockholders individual- | embodies their decision: interest ees vot $3 905 redemptian of the 
; 1 ; s i i he | Principal, the sum o „000 is annually to be 
ly liable, viz :— In view of the case of Smith vs. Turner, the set apart by the Commissioners of the nlernal 


ComptroHer anf Attorney General teel con- 
sisained to entertain the opinion, that uo tax 
upon a passenger, or upon the master, owner, or 


Sec. 1. Stockholders, in corporations issuing 


Improvement Fund out of the revenue of the 
peper money, after Jahuary next, shall be. indi- ’ 0 


public works,. —ibe surplus of which, after the 


* of stocks owned by them. consignee of the vessel on this account, ean be | Payment of the interest annually, is to be in- 


imposed until the voyage has ended, and the pas- sted, together with its accumulation of interest, 


rof sengers landed; but ihat such passenger and the in the said loan or in any other loan of the Com- 
be liable, though the stock appears in the name bat or ronsignee, bécona 9 p the ope- monwealth, the investment to form a sinking 


VHP ration of State legislation, so seon as the passen- ue oa the * 0 ie loan at maturity, 
bank stocks, and the estate of all stockholders, Per sets his fost on shore. They are consequent- ee jive irae 19 85 N 
ins or deceased. shall be responsible. I inclined, to the opinion, though not without e H a (ect e e 
Sec. 3. When stock shall have been transfer- | Uiffidence, that the Legislature may pass a law 000. snd 5555 . ban 5700. 
red previous to default of corporation, the pre- Without infringing the federal constitution, by 500. 000 „ pt ng a as high es 
vious owners of stock shall be exonerated from | Which the master or commander of the vessel 1175 fror „ th aie ie pias 
liability of the transfer. The assignee is made Wa) be required, under a penalty upon the mas- and will a „ t a 1855 drawn upon, 
responsible for transferred stock. a ter, owner or consignee, on the arrival of tne 5 e in addition to all the other means of 

Sec. 4. Names and residence of stockholders | Vessel al the city of New York, ar within a rea- Provision was made for the est blishment of 
zn all these associations shall Be entered in acces. Sonable time thereafter, 10 report in writing, on dining (and. orth rt ae ablishment of a 
sible books on a penalty of one hundred dotlars, Lath, or affirmation. to zhe Mayor of the city et the 815 te debt, t : 4 sal mace ee te 
for every day's omission : [New York, the name, place of birih, and last le. pea = 9 > which object much of the 
Sec. 5. After 20 days have expired from the gal settlement, age and occupation of every pas- it i dee ae ere 5 
9. : senger; and also of sueh passengers as had, on is confidentiy maintained that, within a year, 


the voyage, been permitted te lund, or go on the Commonwealth will de in the market pur- 


board ol some other vessel, with the imention of | Chasing her own stock. 
proceeding tọ the said city; and requiring the 


Bec. 2. Every equitable owner of stuck shall 


rations, the ptaintitf shalt have rule for judgment, 
aod judgment shall be rendered with interest and 
costs unless a Judge of the Supreme Court shall 
atay the proceedings, uif the issue joined shall 
be disposed of. D age 
Sec. 6. The insolvency of a corporation shalt 
be declared whenever execution vgains\ property 


Military Trainings. — The militia’ system has 
owner or consignee of such vessels, resident undergone a revision; the annyal trainings are 
within the State ul New York, immediately, or dene away with, and the expenses of the various 
within a reasonable tine after the landing of the | clections of officers and otherwise, saved to the 
passengers, to give a bond to the people vf this p treasury. In lieu of the old fashion of 
State im a suitable penalty severally, for each | Philia training, a penalty of thirty cents rs im- 
and every passenger-reported, in such form, and bosed on every person liable under former laws 
with such suretigs as may, by the Legislature, be |‘ Military duty, unless he becomes a member of 
deemed proper, and conditioned to indemniſy the | è Volunteer corps. ee l 
people or tbeir agenis or officers and the cities, The License Law.—A bill has been passed 
towns and counties of this Stale, against ali |C®3nging tte mode of granting licenses in the 
cherges and expenses, which may be incurred for City and County of Philadelphia, by which the 
the rélief or snppert of the person named in the Tight of vendicg A is allowed to all on the 
bond, or for the medieal care of such persons. if | payment of a graduated sum into the Coualy 
received into the Macine Hospital, ðr any other Treasury. Tie Philadelphia Ledger says: ` 
instHution for medical. weatmeut under their) The bill takes tre patronage of granting tavern 
charge, or within a reasonable time afier the | licenses from the Court of Quarter Sessions, and 
landiug of such passengers, te commute for the opens the trade of retailing liquors, wines and 
bonds so required by the payment of a sum cer- malt drinks to all Who feel disposed to embatk 
tain for each passenger m lieu of such bond; in it, and can give a bond in the sum of 3500, 
which commutation woneys, when received, shail | With two sureties, for the keep ng of an orderly 
be paid over to thé Cha. berlam of the city of |house. Three persons, called “appraisers of 
| New York, to be expeiided by the Commissioners Nevern licenses, are authorized by the act to visit 
of Emigration for the support of the Murine he inns, restaurants, and eating houses, where 
Hospital and for the support und medical treat- | liquors, beer or wine are sold, to estimate the 
ment of destitute emigrants ; the surplus of such annual amount of sales of each vendor, and to 
commutation moneys to be invested for the future | 988€88 the taxes according to such sales. The 
use of said“Marine Hor piial, and for oiber ex | feportof the appraisers is taken as evidence both 
penses to be incurred for the support er medical | °! the fact of selling and the amount of sales, but 
lrealmeut of destitute emigrants.” ; 


Sec. 7. Creduors may, after a ten day’s re- 
fusal to meet any demand exceeding $100, apply 
for an order declaring the institution insulveni, 


Seo 8. ‘Ine Judge may determine whether 
the corporation be solvent or otherwise. Tbe 
injunction may be temporary or until ure debts 
are paid, or the cot poratiou has made a good 
defence. 

Sec. 9. If declared insolvent no corporate 


Sec. 10. Any person owning one-fourth of the 
stock may apply for in junction. = 

Sec. II. Receivers shell take all property in 
charge and be accountable, as provided lur in 3d 
part of Revised Ststuteg. ` ; 

Sec. 12. All steurities deposited with Receiv- 


be converted into cash, and dividends declared 
an 90 days alter deducting expenses, aud accurate 
accounts kept of all such proceedings. 

Sec.-13. All uusutisfjed debts shall.then, by a 
referee appoited dy the Judge, be paid rateavly, 
according lo the stock owned by ‘the stockhulders, 
and the latter shall have Uue aud public notice of 


uppeals may be made from their decisions, if in- 
Justice is done by tiem. The tax is graduated 
irom fifty dollars upwards to three hundred dol- 
tors, in the city and incorporated districts; but 
in the loWnships, persons whose annual sales do 
not exceed one thuusand dollars, are required to 
pay only $25 a year. N 

‘The taxes imposed under the act are payable 
‘o the County Treasurer, for the use of the Com- 
inenwealth, and in their aggregate, will make 
sdme atonement to the public for the ilis inflic.ed 
upon them by intemperance. Heretofore the 
amouut received has been: very trifling, some of 
the very largest hotels in the city paying but thire 
ty or Jorty dollars a “year. The bonds for the 
good behaviour of those licensed are to be entered 
in the office of the Clerk of the Quarter Sessions, 
after they have been ajproved by the Auorney 
General of hig depuiy, sud those who fail to give 
the bend and pay the tax, are subject to a fine of 
fifty dollais a day, for every day in which they 
msy selt any kind of liquors in violation of the 
aci, and on a second cuuviction may be sent to 
Jail. Ifa riot or breach of the peace occurs ata 
house not licensed, (he proprietor will be conste 
dered an abeiter. Tuis vill will doubtiess be salue 
lary in its effects. 


Amendment of Emigrant Laws.—It places the 
entire qasrantine estaul.shment under. the control 
of thé Commissioner of Emigration. Ii gisu pro- 
vides fur the appuintment, by te Governor and 
Sende, of a Physican of the Marine Hospital, 
with a salary of 86,000 per annur, and lour as- 
Sisianis at salaries of $1,200 each. ‘Tue Health 
Commissi®er whose duty is cuvfined to the in- 
spection of vessels and+heir period of quaraptme, 
has a sulary of $2 UUU in heu of fees. Ii cuntains 
tarious provisions to ensure the payment of what 
is known as commutation” money, uud to protect 
tbe State against the recent decision ef tus Um- 
led States Supreme Court.—Albsny Atlas. 


PennerLvania.—Legislative.—The session of 
the Legiviative Assewuly was closed op the 10h 
inst., uiter a continuanee of one hundred Gays, 
in which a large amount uf business was done. 
Among these acts we nouce the follow ing: 

Relef Voles— Ihe General Appropriation Bill, 
which passed the House uf Represeutatives by 
the close vote of 44 to 43, aulburises a re-issue of 
the rehef notes ju circulation, and suspenus for 
three years the aauual cancelistivn of 6200, 000 
of these notes, g . 

North Braneh Canal.— The same pill appro- 
priales the surplus remaing iu the Treasury 
alier -the payment of the interest on tue Siaie 
debt, to the completion of thia work. 

Iuteresi on the State Debt.—It also provides that 
the iuterest on the State debt shall berealler be 


The Judge may extend the time of appuintweut 
for 90 days. 

Set. 14. The report of the referee shall be 
Made to the Supreme Coun, and the Judge may 
modify or amenu or refer buck to auotuer releree 


Sc. 15. The spproval of the report of the 
referee by the Judge shall be filed in tne County 
Clerk's office, ana shail be final against each 

. Stockholder, as upon a judgment 10 the Court. 

Sec. 16. The money shall be divided without 
delay, afier deducting expenses, and no delay 
Shall ensue in consequence ol the pending of any 
liligation against the corporation unless directed 
by a Justice of the Supreme Cust. Jf there be 
a surplus, after paying debts, ine receipts shali 
be divided among tue stucknoiders. 

Sec. 17. Nothing out an erior of the Court 
shall give wurcant lor delay, and aller judgment, 
Securily shall be given for 1U per cent. aud costs, 
and payment ol dew.and. 

Suc. 18. Tuere may be an appeal from a spe- 
Ciul lo a general term o the Suhr e., e Court, und 
from the general terus io the Cour. ol Appeais, 
according io custuw. 

Sec. 19. Creditors shall have their pro rata 
allowances, if their claims ace made belure final 
dividends are paide 

Sec. 20. Cases affecting corporations or reeeiv- 


Omo.—The Legislature of this Stste was ad- 
Joyrued vn the 261 ult., having held the longest 
session ever held under the State Gonstitution. 
Awong its acts deserving general notice is tbe 
passage of a resolution for submitting the ques- 
uon of a new Cocstituliot to a vule of the 


ers, of stuckhulde:s, under this act, tu have pie- j| paid in specie or its equivalent. people. 
ference ju Curt lu ali othef causes, : Koad 10 avoid the Inchined Plane.— The Cana!“ Ihe Constitution of the State provides for its 
Tax on Alien Possengers.—The question ‘of | Commissioners are auiwurwed aud required Jo | own amendment, as fotlows : p 


put under contract a fail-eruad to avoid the 10- 
clined piane on the Columbia Rail-road, ihe maxi- 
mum grade of which shali not exceed fifly feet, or 
Joriy- five leet if practicable, and the cust of con- 
dirucnon is not io exceed 5400, 000. This sum against a Convention. 

is to be borrowed on the faut of the State, ati a II. The people are accordingly to vote al tLe 
rate not exceecing 6 per cent per annum, re- next election. = 


t. Whenever two thirds of the General Assem- 
bly shall think  necessrry to amend or. change 
the Consutution, they shall recommend to the 
electors, at the next State election, tv vote ſor or 


the constitutionslily of Stato action ** io proteet 
the public health and to relieve the citizens ftom 
the burthens growing out of immigration,” was 
reſerred by the Legislature of New York to the 
Comptroller and Attorney General.” Their re- 


III. If a majority shall vote for a Convention, 
the next Assembly shall call a Convention, to 
consist of as many members as there be in the 
General Assembly, to be chosen in the same 
manner, place, and by the same electors that 
choose the General Assembly. 

IV. The members so elected shall meet within 
three months after their election, for the purpose 


of revising, amending oc changing the Constitu-| - 


tion. 

‘The place of meeting for the Convention is 
not named, neither is it requisite that the new or 
amended Constitution should be submitted for 
approval by the people. | 


Kexnrucky.— The Convention to amend the 
Constitution of tbis State is appointed by law to 
meet on the first Monday of Ociqber next. ‘The 
canvass for delegates has already opened, and the 
papers are warmly discussing the various propo- 
sitions to be brought before it for consideration. 
Tne following notice of a convention canvass in 
Bourbon County taken from the Paris Citizen will 
serve to give a very fair vlew of the measures 
which will be introduced iota and agitated by the 
Convention, viz :— ps 
Mr. Garret Davis, in kis speech, avowed him- 
self in favor of— : À 

1. Biennial sessions of the Legislature, with 
the time of the session limited to farty days, un- 
less the time be extended by a vote of two-thirds 
of the members. ae 
2. The Legislature should have no power to 
grant divorces, nor do any private legislation 
within the jurisdiction of ine courts. : 

3 Judges to hold their offices for a limited 
term—say 7 or 8 years for circuit and 10 or 12 
years for appellate judges, to be appointed by the 
Govergor, with the advice and consent of the Se 
nate. 3 
4. Clerks and sheriffs to be elected by the peo- 
ple—clerks for the same periods as judges, und 
sherite for 3 or 4 years, aud not to be eligible to 
a re-election, for one or two terms. 

5. The county court system to be abolished, 
and subslitute in ils place probate judges, to have 
jurisdiction in regard to the settlement of cetates 
&c., and county commissioners to have the ma- 
tagement of other county matters. 

6. No change as to the relation of master and 
slave. i 

7. Opposed to the “ open clause,” and in favor 
of a provision to allow the people. to vote every 
ten years for calling a convention lo amend the 
Constitution. 

8. In lavor of the law of 1833, but apposed to 
engraſting it upon the Constitution 

Major George W. Williams avowed himself 
in favor ol ; 

1. A change of the Ib article of the Censtitu- 
tion, so that when the Legislature should at two 
successive sessions adept an amendment, by a 
majority of all the members elect, and the people 
al the two succeeding elections ratify it, then 
such amendmen? should be engraited upon the 
organic law. i 

2. In favor of biennial or even triennial ses- 
sions of the Legislature. oe 

3. The Legislature should have no power lo 
grant divorces, or transact any private legislation, 
within the jurisdiction of the courts, and shail 
Le required to pass laws to provide against this 
evil. ; ; 
4. Fora limited tenure of judicial officers— 
say circu judges, 6, 7, to 8, Y9, or 10 years, and 
appellate to 10 years, aid to be appointed as un- 
der our present Constitution. l 

7. For the election of every Execylive minis- 
terial officer. Clerks to håvs a certificate from 
the court of appeals, as now, betore they can 
hold the office, aud sheriffs lo be ineligibie, as 
Mr. Davis suggested, tu a re-election. 

8. A change of the county court system. 

9. Elections to be he ld in one day. 

10. Slavery to be left as it is, without any 
change iu the relations of master and slave. 

11. Ia tavor of the law of 1833, as a statutory 
provision, bul opposed to engraiting it upon the 
Coustitution, beauye it would be a new issue be- 
ture. the people, hut cunlemplated by the conven- 
tion party. a . 

12. The submission of the new Constitution to 
the people for their adoption. ar 

Emancipation. —A Convention of the friends of 
emancipativa is called to meet at Frankiort on 
‘Ube 25th inst., and delegates are being appointed 
irom many counties. 


_ Arasama.—State Debt.— The Florence (Ala.) 
Gazette, * aller much research and investigation, 


hank, valued at 
$7,000,021 55. 


of gold received from California, by’ various 


Alabama: 


Amount in 1850 51, 113.000 00 


10 1852 300 000 00 
u 1858 1,043,555 54 
15 1863 3,475,000 00 
* 1865 959,000 00 
10 1866 2,317,000 00 
Total, $9,207,555 55 


From this it deducts, the good assets of the 
$2 207,534—leaving a balance of 


“If the bonds (it says) can be purchased at 


fifty cents on the dollar, as has beer supposed, 
the entire State debt oan be paid with three mil- 


tions five hundred thousand dollars—not includ- 

ing. However, the University, sixteenth section 

fund and the present Bank circulation.“ ` 
The interest on the State bonds, as abnve 


given, is payableat New York and London on 


the following periods, annually > 


Amount due lst January 671.513 90 
ae a lat April 3,000 00 
s % Ist May 105,850 UU 
gst June 85,780 00 
s f 1s; July 71,513 90 
„„ „% Ist October 3 000 00 
„„ „% Ist November 105 850 00 
40 “ lst December 25,000 00 
Total each year $471,507 80 


Chronicle. 


The. Steamship Herrmann arrived at New 
York on Friday last with three days later intel- 


ligence from Europe. The following is a synop- 


sis of her mews: 3 
ENOLAND.— Gold from Caliſornia.— The amount 


mereantile houses io 
200,000. 
London, Monday, March 26.—Consols, for aa- 
count 914 to 913. English funds without change. 


France.—Paris, Saturday evening, 24th.—The 
bill Jur the suppression of the Clubs was amended 
and ordered te a third reading in the National 
Assembly. 

The Statg trials at Bourges were losing inte- 
rest. " = . 
The Archbishop of Paris hag handed sixty thou- 
sand francs io the Pope’s Nuncio, being the first 
instalment of the collection-made in.the churches 
of Paris for his Holiness. 8 

A French expedition was ready to sail the mo- 
ment the Austrians shall set foot on the Pontifical 
Territory. It consist’ of 12 000 men. 

The French’ Bourse on Saturday was -much 
crowded with persons discussing the merits of 
Lord Aberdeen’s Speech, on European affairs, in 
House of Lords, which produagd immense 
eflect. ' 


ItaLy.—The latest accounts from Turin state 
the Austrian corps had crossed the Tessino at Vi- 
gerano on the Zst of Mareb, where they met with 
dome resistance from the Piedmontese troops. 
Having afterwards received reinforcements, the 
Austrian General marched forward to Montara. 

tt was supposed that in consequence, Charles 
Albert would recross the Tessino, and that a bal- 
tie would be fought on the plains of Vercel. 

The French Government had received a tele- 
graphie despatch, announcing that the Piedmon- 
tese army crossed the Tessinu in three divisions 
on the night of the 201m, commanded by the 
King. 3 ; 

‘The Austrians are said to have evacuated Pa- 
via, and retired to Ludi, on the Adda, where 
Marshall Radetsky was concentrating his army, 
with the intention of giving batile to the Pied- 
montese, in hope that victory would open to him 
a road to Turin. Doe 
If deteated, Charles Albert will retire to Ge- 
noa. ; > ' 

Cardinal Orsini died at Gaeta, and Cardinal 
Mezzofante at Rome. 

‘Ihe principai leaders of the ultra republicans 
have Jett Rome, and accepted missions abroad. 

Currachio has proceeded to ‘Tuscany, under 
pretext of fraternizing with the Puscaus. 

‘Ihe greatest anarchy prevailed at Rome, and 
the peopie regretted the government ol Sterboni. 


Spain.—Madrid journals of the 18th, contain 
rumors of un approaching insurrection. Tran- 
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quillity at the capital, however, had not been dis- 
turbed. Preparations were being made for an 
expedition to Italy. Measures were in progress 
lo strengthen the garrison at Madrid. 


.Russia.—Letters from the Russian frontier dis- 
iricts, of the 16th, state that the Russian troops 
that were near Maidenburg have marched to Ca- 
lish. Warsaw was full of soldiers. Many regi- 
ments were forced to bivouack in the streets of 
that town. - 8 


Orne oF Canats.—The Pittsburg Gazelte of 
April 4, announces the arrival on the day before 
of two boats from Cleveland—being the first of 
the season. The Erie extension is also open, 
and boats are clearing daily for Erie and Cleve- 
land. The first arrival at Cleveland was on the 
morning of the 6th inst. 


Fremont Expepirion..—The disastrous se- 
counts of this expedition, which have recently 
been the subject of so much solicitude to nume- 
rous friends of this party, have been for the most 
ten, among whom are King, Proux, Dr. Rohrer. 
The. sufferings of the party were intense, and 
part confirmed. The number of persone jost was 
Colonel Fremont all must have perished. The 
but for tbe extraordinary and timely exertions of 
remnant of the party returned to Santa Fe, re- 
fitted, and pursued theis journey by the route of 
Soloneſ Cook. 


1 Senator Foote, of Mississippi, publishes 


a card in the National Intelligencer, making 
some corrections in the réport of his speech de- 
livered on the night of the 3d of March, in which 
he remarks that he is authorized to say that had 
the Senate passed the Civil and Diplomatic Ap- 
propriation bill with the Home amendment, (or- 
ganizing California as ſrse Territory,) the said 
‘Appropriation Bill would have been lo-t, as Pre- 
sident Polk had already in part prepared his veto in 
anticipation of such a result. 


Cenrrat RAILwAT. Micuiaan.—This railway 
extending from Detroit to Lake Michigan, hav- 
ing been completed, arrangements have been 
made by which passengers will be taken from 
Chicago to Butfalo in from 30 to 45 hours, and to 
New York in from 55 to 70 hours. 


Inavartction ix Sr. Lucia, West hies, or 
tHe Back Rororation —The British Steamer 
Thames from Havana, at Mobile direct, briogs 
intelligence of a megro insurrection at St. ‘Lucia, 
W. I., ou the 14tn ult., which was directed 
against the whites. The authorities were com- 
pelled to send to Barbadoes for assistance. Two 
hundred British soldiers were despatched to St. 
Lucia, who fired upoo the rioters, killing and 
wounding many, which effectually quelled the 
oujbreak. 


Cuarter Exection: New Ton. —Caleb S. 
Woodhull (Whig) has been elected Mayor of tbe 
City of New York, by a majority of 4358 over 
Myndert Ven Schaick (Demvorat). The Whigs 
have also elected three Judges of the Supreme 
Court, and two of the Marine Court; and twenty- 
six of the (thirty-six members of the Common 
Council. — 

The new Charter has been adopted by a Jarge 
majority. Messrs. Join Duer, Win. W. Camp- 
bei, aud J. L. Mason have been chosen Justices 
ol the Supreme Court, and Messrs. Edward E. 
Cowles and James Ly uch, Justices of the Marine 
Court. 
a 
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TREASURT NOTES OUTSTAN DING 
` APRIL: I, 1849. l 


Amount outstanding of the several issues prior 
to the And July, 1846, as per records of this 
office $151,939 31 

Amount outstanding of the issue of 
22nd July, 1846, as per records 
of this office acer 00 

Amount oufstanding of the issue of i 
the 28th January, 1847, as per 
records of this office 6,726,900- 00 


7,033,339 31 
Deduct cancelled notes in the hands 
of the accounting officers, of 
which $10,130 ja under the act 
of 22nd July, 1846, and 1350 

- under other acts 


10,500 00 
2. 
$7,022,839 31 


U. S. Treasunen’s Srarxurxwr.— The amount 
of money on deposit in the different depositories 
of the goverument to the credit of the Treasurer 
on the 26th of March, subject to draft, was 66, 
094, 457 67, ef which ‘gl, 610,387 12 was in the 


hands of (he Assigtant Treasurer of New Vork; 


$417,364 27 in the hands of the Assistant Trea- 
surer of Philadelphia; 61,467,932 64 in the 
hands of the Assistant Treasurer of New Orleans 
and $96,115 30 in the hands of the Treasurer of 
the U. S. Mint, Philadelphia. 

The difforence of transfers and suspeise ae- 
count was $59,968 11, and-the amount of trans- 
ſers ordered $57,000. | 

— — . — — 
CIVIL APPOINTMENTS, 
BY THE PRESIDENT. 


J. Preston Hall, of New York, to be erde 
of the United States ſor the Southern district of 
New York. 

Charles Bingham, of ‘Alabama, to be Marshal 
of the United States for-the. Sodthern district of 
Alabama. 

James Scott, of Indiana, to Be Register of the 
Land Office at Jeffersonville, Indiana. 


Officers of the Custome. 


Philip Greely. Jr., to be Collector for the dis- 


trict of Boston. 

Samuel J. Peters, to be Collecior for the district 
of New Orleans. 
t Benjamin S. Hawley, to be Collector ſor the 
district of Apalachicola, Florida. 
| Philip Horn, to be Naval Offiter for the die- 
trict of New York. 

Robert B. Stille, to be Naval Officer for the dis- 
trict of New Orleans. 

Manuel J. Garcia, to be ida for the dis- 
trict of New Orleans. : 


B the Secretary of the Treasury. 

John W. Crockett, to be a Commissioner to su- 
perintend building the new sion House, New 
Orleans. 

Nor. Some. éotrections are necessary. uader 
this head. In our paper of the II ih inst. a list 
of appointments, by the President, by and with the 
advice und consent of the Senate, is given. The 
words in italic should be omitted, being. appoint- 
ments in vacation. 


The name ef Washington Barrow, of Tennessee, 


in the list of appointments, by the Secretary of 
the-Interior, published en the 18th inst., should 
read John E. Barrow, of Tennessee. 
— — ô' — — — 
Census or 1850.— The Jaw: enacted by Con- 
gress at ifs late session, for taking the next enu- 


‘meration of the inhabitants of the United States, 


provides that the Secretary of State, the Attor- 
ney Genetal, and the Postmaster General sholl 
constitute a board to be kiy led the Census Board, 


whose duty it shall be to prepare am cause -to be 


printed such forms and schedules as may be re- 
cessary for the full enumeration of the inhabitants 
of the United States; and also proper forms and 
schedules for collectisg in statistical tablés; under 
proper heads, such infurmation as to mines, agri- 
culture, commerco, manufactures, education, ant 
other topics, as will exhibit a full view of the 
pursuits, industry, education, and resources of 
the country—the’ number of such inquiries, ex- 
clusive of the enumeration, not to exceed one 
hundred, and the expense of preparing and print- 
ing not to exceed ten thousand dollars, The 
Board are authorized to employ -a Secretary, 
whose compensation shall be determined by Con- 
gress upon the eee oe the duties hea 
to the Board. 


* 


Home R Ae following is an üb- 
tract of the act to establish the Hume Department, 
anu to provide for the Treasury Department an . 
sistan’ Secretary of the Treasury, and a Commissioner 
of the Customs,” viz : 

- Sec. I. Creates a new Executive Besen 
of the government, to be called ihe Department 
of the Interior; the head of which sha be called 
the Secretary of the interior, who shall be ap- 

ointed, receive the same salary and holt bis 
office by the same tenure as the Secretaries of the 
other Executive Departments. 


Sec. 2 Directs that the Secretary of the Inte- 


rior shall exercise and perform all ihe acts in re- 


` -| gard to the office of Commigsioner of Patents 


bow exercised by the Secretary of State. 

Sec. 3 Enacts that the Secretary of the Inte- 
rier shall perform all the duties in relation to the 
General Land Office now ‘discharged by the Se- 
cretary of the Treasury. 

Bec. 4 Enacts that the power exercised by the 
Secretary of the “Treasury over the accounts cf 
the marshals, clerks and other officer of the 
United States, shall be exercised by the Secreta- 


ry of the Interior. z 


Sec. 5 Enacts that the Secretary of the Inte- 
rior sball exercise the powers; now exercised by 


the Secretary of War, in relation to- all the acts 


of the Commissioner of Indian Affairs. $ 

Sec. 6 Enacte-that the Secretary of Indian Af- 
fairs shall exercise all the powers now exercised 
by the Secretaries of War and Navy, relative to 
the acts of the Commissioner of Pensions. 

Sec. 7 Enacts that the Secretary. of the Inte- 
rior shall exercise all the powers now exercised 
by the Secretary of State, in relation to all acu 
of marshals and others in taking end returning 
the census of the United States. 


NO. 6 BANK ALLEY. ` 
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See. 8 Enacts that ‘the « supervisory and appel- 
late power now exercised by the Secretary of the 
Treasury over the lead and other mines of the 
United States, and over the accounts of the agents 
thereof, shall be exercised by the Secretary of 
the Interior. 

Sec. 9 Enacts that the supervisory and appel- 
late powers now exercised by the President of 
the United States over the Commissioner of Pub- 
lic Buildings, shall be exercised by the Secretary 
of the Interior. $ 
~ Sec. 10 Gives the Secretary of the Interior 
control over the Board of Jaspectors and Warden 
‘of the Penitentiary of the District of Columbia. 
Sec. II. Authorizes the Secretary of the Inte- 
rior to employ a chief clerk at a salary of 82000, 
and authorizes the President, on his recommen- 
dation, to transfer such clerks from the various 
departments, as now perform the duties devolving 
on the new department, to that department. 

Sec. 12 Creates a new officer attached to the 
Treasury Department, to be called the Commis- 
sioner of Customs, who shall perform all the acts, 
and exercise all the powers now devolved by law 

‘on the First Comptroller of the Treasury, relating 
to the receipts from customs and the accounts of 
collectors and ether officers of the customs, or 
conneoted therewith, who,shall receive the same 
salary as the First Auditor ef the Treasury, and 
hold his office by the same tenure; the Secretary 
of the Treasury shall also appoint a chief clerk 
for this new bureau, ata salary of $1700, and 
transfer such clerks-as may be necessary. 

Sec. 13 Enacts that am officer.shal! be appoint- 
ed in the Treasury Department, by the Secre- 
tary, to he called the Assistant Secretary of the 
Treasury, with a salary of $3000, who shall ex- 
amine all letters, contracts and warrants, pre- 
pared for the signature of the Secretary, and wiro 
shall perform all sueh other duties as may be de- 
volved upen him; it alse provides for the appoint- 
nent of a clerk, at a salary of $1700, to assist 
the said Assistant Secretary. 

Sec. 14 Authorizes the transfer of a messen- 
ger-feom the office of the First Comptroller, to 
the office of the Commissianer ef Customs, and 
such portion of the contingent fund of the Comp- 
troller as may be required. Also, that the Se- 
cretary of the Treasury transfer one of his mes- 
sengers to the office of the Secretary of the la- 
terior, as also such portion of the contingent fund 
as may. be required. 

Sec. 15 Provides that nothing in this act shall 
be so construed as to affect or impair any of the 
powers conferred, or duties devolyed, on the Se- 
cretary of the Treasury, in relation to the trans- 
fer, saleskeeping or disbursement of the public 
revenue. ; 

; 

Tax Gorp Dol nan AD Douge EacLe.— This 
bill provides: 

Sec, 1. That K shall be lawful ee d 
to make at the Mint and its branches twenty dol- 
lar gold coins of the weight of five hundred and 
sixteen grains, and gold dollar coins of the weight 
of twenty-five grains and eight-tenths, which coins 
shall be legal tenders of payment according to 
their nominal values. 

Sec. 2. That the above-mentioned coins shall 
be made, in all respects, in conformity with the 
existing laws regulating the coinage at the mints, 
except that on the reverse of the gold doHar the 
figtre of the eagle shall be omitted. 

Sec. 3. That in adjusting the weights of gold 
coins henceforward, the following deviations from 
the standard weight. ahall be not exceeded in anyx 
of the single pieces namely, in the double eagle, 
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the eagle, and half eagle, one-half of a grain, and | A nist or THE Orriceas or THE Nava. School, 
in the quarter eagle and gold dollar, one-quarter | Fenruary I, 1849, wiru Tag Srare FROM 
of a grain; and then in the weighing a large| . WHICH APPOINTÈD. „ os 
number of pieces together, when delivered from . 
the chief coiner to the treasurer, and from the 
treasurer to the depositors, the deviations from 
the standard weight shall not exceed three pen- 
nyWeights in one thousand double eagles, and one 
and a half pennyweights in one thousand half 
eagles, one pennyweighi in one thousand quarter 
eagles, and one-half of a pennyweight in one 
thousand gold dollars. i 

Sec. 4. That so much of this act as regards 
the coinage of twenty dollar and one dollar gold 
pieces, shall continue in force until the fourth 
day of March eighteen hundred and fifty-one, and 
no longer. - 

— 06. — — 


DIPLOMATIC, | 


LF The rumor of the deatfi of BWIA A. 
BipLacx, Charge d’Affaires of the United States 
at Bogota, announced in our paper of the 28th 
ult., and subsequently (4th mst.) contradicted on 


And, the yeas and nays being ordered and ta- 
ken were: yeas 20, nays 15. 

So the motion was lajd on. ſhe table. 

The resolution of the Committee was then be- 
fore the Senate for consideration. i 

Mr. Mason said: T lock upon this question as 
one peculiarly of a judicial nature, and ] cannot 
understand -how it can be discussed or entertained 
in- zny other way. It is a question as io the con- 
struction of the constitution and depends not 
upon facts. Now, sir, the resotution which I 
brought in from the select committee, as 1 uoder- 
stand it, places precisely the same construction 
upon the canstitutiom as is given to it by the 
amendment of the Senator from Suuth Carolina. 
So far as l- con venture to speak of the under- 
standing of the committee, it was clearly their 
purpose:to express the tdea which is intended to 
be conveyed by the amendment of the Seuator 
from South Carolina. $ 
Mr. Calhoun.—That was my impression. 

“Mr. Mason.—Thie resolution is in these words, 
and it ie copied from the one which was passed 
in the case of Mr; Gallatin : * That the election 
of James Shieids to be a Senator of the United 
States is void, he not having heen a eisen of the 


Superintendent—Commander George P. Up- 
shur, Virginia. s g 
Executive Oficer.—Lieat. S. S. Lee, Virginia. 

Surgeom.— John A. Lockwood, Delaware. 

Chaplain.— Rev. George Jones, Indiana. 

Professors.— Henry H. Lockwood, Delaware; 
William Chauvenet, Penusylvania; A. N. Girault, 
Maryland. l w 

Acting Master William N. Jeffers, -New Jer- 
sey. 8 8 . ees 
Secretary.— James R. Howison, Virginia. 

Assistant Proſtsor.— Wm M. Chauvenet, Penn- 
sylvania. TUN 5 f 

Clerk. — John Nick Watkins, Maryland. 

Carpenter.— John Rainbow, District of Colum- 

bia. . 


Senate of United States. 
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the authority of letters stated to have been re- 5 3 5. United States for the term of years required by 

geived afterward by his family, is now fully con- . 5 13,10 the constitution of. the United States ;“ not that 

firmed, as having taken place on the 6th of Feb- [Casé of James Shields.—Drbate continued from | he had not been a citizen of the United States 
page 248.) nine years-prior to the. time of his elecugo. He 


ruary, and not Gib of January, as previeusly sta- 


ted. ` Mr. Davis, of Mississippi. The: question has 


been so often. debated, as ene involving the power 
of the Senate to aecept the resignation, that I 


4 5 London Chronicle, the follow- feel constrained to say a few words in regard io 
it. 1] view the tender of resignation asa mere 


e of a leer dated Honolulo, Dee. 10 notice to the Senate. We eannot accept the re- 
«which gives another version of the cause of the | signation ; for it does not belong te the Senate 
diffictdly- between the United States Commission- | lo excuse him from his duties as Senator, Who 


, Se cee as gavé him the authority to come here? Fhe Le- 
er ond the Sandwich Islands authorities :-~-"' The gislature and the Governor of his owf State. To 


government has suspended official intereourse | them, theréfore, must he resign the office of Se- 
with Mr. Ten Eyck. De. Judd, Minster of Fi- uator: : Nor do I see what authority.can be found 
naue, preferred complaints- against- him for for making the Senate ite channel af cores pon 


; : dence between the genileman and those irom} 
-having written articles of a‘scurritous character whom he received a 5 I do not 


against the King's-Mejęsiy, and published in the | doubt the. power of the Senate, howaver, 40 go 
Sandwich Islands News. Mr. Ten Eyck denied and javes este a a ea anons of the ge 
the a aor tleman after tbe tender, of his resignauvon. | 
charge, and brought witnesses to prove he agree wilh the Senator from Louisiana as lo the 
was not the author. Mr. Tea Byek made a coun- | propriety of aostaining frum any further prodeed- 
ter complaint to the King on be helf of the pro- | 1°83 buf, as to the power of the Senate, I have 
rietors of th . s - ; no doubt whatever that it exists- as a self pre- 
1155 1 E A a De: m Charging serving power. It belongs to the Senate as ufuch 
Uh having instigated’ snd ‘bribed one of) asthe power. of compelling the vitendance of 
the printers, to purloin articles in Manuscript-by | måmbers of this body.; it isa part of the same 
which he expecjed to prove that Me. Ten Eyck 
and Gen. Miller were defuming the : King’s go- 


was elected in January, and the office did nol be- 
come vacant until the 4 of March. The eleo- 
tion did not clothe him with the office of Senator. 
His period of service was to commence on the 
4\h of March, and jf he had deen quali§ed at that 
time it would have been sufficient. ‘That was the 
construction pul upon tbis clause of the constitu- 
tion dy the committee, and l presume it was the 
construction put upon it by the Segator from 
South Carolina. Ihave no objection, however, 
none in the wurld, to adopt the amendment, be- 
cause it wiH make the resolutjoa wore explicit. 

Mr. Calhoun.—That is the whole object of it. 

Mr. Mason. So 1 understand. Now the ques- 
lion that remains is, was the election toid? 1 so 
regard ji, besause Gen. Shields was not qualitied 
when the lime arrived for hi to assume the du - 
lies of the office for which he had been chosen. 
I regard the election theo to be, as the resolution 
expresses it, void—nol voidable, but void. Now, 
what is the distuiction? Fue disunchon is well 
known, I ‘apprehend, to all iIawyere That which 
is vold- can iever be made good; that Which is 
voidablé may be. That is (he distinction z nd it 
is a distinction that is well known to lawyers. 
li this election were voidable only, R would re- 
sult that, in some way or by sume act, fhe etec- 
tion could be made gyod. Bat | apprenend that 
this election could nut have been made guod in 
any way. Well, it it never could have been made 
good by the act of any party whatever, it results 
that it was void; it was vould ab initio, aud could 
never have become valid by dapse-of time. If, 
then, the election never could be made good, | 
hold that it was void, aud, being void, thal at is 
the duty of this Seugte so lp deciare. Nor can i 
see; aller listening most allenutively to the argu: 
ments of gemlemen, that the action of the Se. ate. 
in declaring the election void, is in the siigutest 
degree derogatory io the honorable and distin- 

uished geniſeman ho was the choice ot the 
gislature. II is declaring only what is the 
true constitutiupal construction upon the state 
of tacts before us. I thought thus much, by way 
of explanation of tue vows ul the comwilico, 
was dye tothem. 7 . 

Now, as to the other matter, which has been 
connected With this investigation, resulting Irom 
ine comn unication of Gen. Suteids to the Vice 
President of hig Mntenuun to resign his seat. 1 
do not understand fhal that letter can operate 
upon this question in the dightest degree what 
ever. 1 hold, sir, with the Senator trum Missis- 
sippi, that no Seuator can resign his seat to tnis 
vody. Resignauun can be made ouly to the op- 
pointing power. An appointment thal is derived 
trom the Legislature ol a State, can be returned 
only to that Legislature. No member of this 
body derives any part of his authority, as Mem- 
ber of the body, from the body sell. Ihe Coa- 
stitution under which we hve declares, that if a 
vacancy happens in the Senaie, by resignation 
or otherwise, during the recess of the Legisia- 
ture of any State, the Executive thereof way 


Tur Sanowicn Is,anps Dirricul rr. We 


power. - The Senate might de broken up-for-the 
verument.“ fa 


want of a quorum, if at bad not the power to 

oompe) the allendance of its members. I am as 

little disposed Jo discuss (he qualifications of the 
. = a tea = seat afler ue has . 
z j as | was to discuss his qualifications belure he 
l ARMY. was admitted tb take ibs seat. I considered it 
RQuartermonter’s Department. — Colonel -Hut has necessary that he should be admitted to a seat, 
been ordered to New Or ans to relieve Major in order that we might ¢aguiine liis qualifications 
Tompkins, who has been directed to return to | !“ FV 
Washington. J am willing to let the question rest. Whether 
Major Belger has been ordered to join the ex- 80 ce . „ ele ra ia 8 N 
pedition to Oregon and California, under Colonel ety vucalicy, sur furtive 5 in aie 
oa and conduct the opération of the Second matter can make no ditlerence. We cannot 
‘termaster’s department. change the ettect by au resolution that the Se- 
LF The expedition to. Oregon and Catifornia nate way adopt. Suli less can it be changed by 
under Colonel Loring, which leaves Fort Leaven- the coumutncation which was addressed lo the 
worth about the 15th May, will comprise about Vice President by the contestant. It must stand 
1500 men, consisting of the Mounted Rifle Regi- precisely as before he withdrew hisciaim. There 
ment, and others connected with the various de- o practical question now beſore the Senate. 
partments. - The whole Matter. is iransierred to the determi- 
ou een Poe 5 linuw.. Io the State, J 
— S say, let it go. And when, al the next session, a 
N AVT. „ * aa preseut e to fil the vacat 

; ` | séat for the State of Illinois, benit wil 1 

meted 19 thes place or Coe 5 1 nes Pare „ for us tò decide the 5 e 
mmander, in i ‘on. i asm pot disposed fo anticipate it, or to 
Navy, created by tne death of Commander Shu- |- prefudge-it. The 5 may be te with: 
brick. A out ni AA Eovugh, at ail events, tor 
The U. S. sloop-of-war. S ine day is the eit thereof. 1 do not wish that 
wen: Wane. Nicholson, sailed from Pensacola | °, Semele should- be detained. pow in debaung 
on the: let inst., oiia cruise in the Gail a greal copetHuléonal question. And if there be 
2 , no Senator who now wishes to address the Se- 
iF The U. S Sloop-of-war, ALsany, Com. naie, I will close my few remarks by a motion 
Victor M. Randolph, arrived at Pensacola on the to lay the whole question upon the table. ‘Ibe 
7th inst., from a cruise in the West Indies —all] Senator may resign to his own State; and for us 
Mell f - 2 ake . upon the resolution of the Senator 
: 8 rom New Hampshire does seem to me to be en- 

at 8 Hrn LAWRENCE, Was Tirely superfluvus aud improper. wake a temporary appointment. Now, without 


2 Ine Presiding officer in reply to an inquiry | that clause oi the Couslitution, as there is a pte - 
Three frigates and the steamer, Mississippi, it decided that the motion to lay on the table rai vious clause fur the election or 5 dy 


is said, will be immediately added to our force | only upply to the motion to consider the | | 
; ; a l resolu- | the Legislature élone, 1 apprehend thal resigua- 
in the Mediterranean. ion oi the Senator from New Hampshire. ' tion pa be made only bide Legisiature ; be- 
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‘eguse that Is-the appointiifg power. But here is 
a subsequent clause declaring that when a va- 
cancy occurs during the recess, the Governor 
may appoint. This shows that a vacancy may 
docur by resignauon, when the Legislature is 
not sitting; and when a vacancy ocefirs during 
the recess -óf the original appointing power, 4 
wan be filled by the second-appointing power. | 
hold it io de necessarily true, that an office can 
only be resigned by returning it to the source 
whence it came. Nor do I see that resignation 
in this oase, if it were in the power of the Se- 
mate lo accept it, wonld in the slightest degree 
effect, enlarge, or diminish the power of the 
Governoref the State, in filling the facancy. 
His power is derived from the Constitution, and 
the occasion upon which he rs to exercise it is 
pointed out by the Constitution. -And’ if the 
Governor is .catied on to exercise the power of 
appointing, he must de governed by the 8 
tution, and by nothing else: Now, what is the 
fanguege ofthe Constitution? li is that if a va- 
cane oceur during the. tecess of the Legislature, 
by death, resign.tion, or otherwise, the Gover- 
bor shall appoint. Well, suppose you pass ‘tte 
resolution. A copy of it will de sent, I presume, 
to the Governor of Illinois, tu notify bim of the 
action ol the Senate, as was done in the case of 
Mr. Gallatin. What is the action of the Senate? 
ft is to declare that the election of Gen. Shieldy 
was void. He must apply his own construotion 
to it. in my opmion tho vacancy opeurs at the 
ume when the judgment ef this body is -pro- 
wouneed upon n, and not before, Although-the 
Pieclion was void, none Gan doubt that the oige 
was filled (as Senators have seid, sod I confess 
properly said) by the Senator. ocoupying tire 
office as Senator de facio, though not dt- jure. 
Now the distine tion between de facto and de jure 
is perfectly intelligible ;-—jhe dice was full, 
though the election was void. How was it tull? 
Woy, it was said, aji 1 think properly said by 
the Senator from Georgia, that it was filled fron 
Meeessary convenience and politicat necessity. 
Althotgt the election was void, yet the ‘office 
was fitted from political necessity. When the 
gentleman chosen presented himself with his 
ceruficate of election, prama facie evidence to us 
of busen le. to ‘the seat, he became invested with 
the privileges of otlice, and held them, though 
bis election was void, until the Ret of resignation., 
Ard the action of the Senate can amount to no- 
thiug more than lo destre tai the office is va- 
cant, hen the judgment ts pronouneed. 1 think, 
then, R will be teund that it is mot compeiert 
for Gen. Shields: to resign his office to the Se- 
Date, or lo any other than the power whence he 
derived it. 1 do not see that our action can in 
the slightest degree affect the action of the Go 
vernor of filioois. He must delermiue fur dhiut- 
sell. We cannot dictate to him. feast of ali 
€an we control him. I have regatded this ques- 
tion, then, as one putely judicial. I stivuid 56 
‘exceedingly sorry, ås 1- presume every Senator 
would be, if gur aet should be liable to any mis- 
eensiruction or perversion; or if it shuuld be 
Sousiderecd a reflection upon the justly distin- 
guisbed and gallant gentieman Whuse cast has 
eme before us, necessarily, under ine Gunsutu- 
dion, 1 cannot imagine, ior a moment, tatit 
will disparage him with the appuviuting power, 
Or in the estimation ol his fetlow-citizeus. But, 
in this were the case, it shauld- not iu. ine stight- 
degree alfect our action. I shalt-with pleasure 
vue fur the amendment of the Senator from 
South Carolina, as making the resolution more 
explicit. i Se e 8 
dhe. Rusk said it seemed to him they were fall. 
ing into au error in regard to resigualivns, A 
Tesignalion Was nol the assent whicn the Senate 
or ine Legisiature gives to it, but the voluntary 
act of the Senator bunseif. ‘Ine moment be ten- 
dered his resiguatiow, he bad solved hiarself 
irom ail duty to the Senate or the State, without 
an communication having passed between din 
aod the authorities of the State. li was, there- 
fore, io his uind, but courteous, proper, aad 
right, that the Governor should be ndtilied of tne 
resignation. i e 
Mr. Jefferson Davis then made his motion to 
lay the wuole subject upon the table, and it was, 
by yeas and nays decided in the negative, 17 to 


caurse for the Senate was to accept the resigna- 
tion, and expressed the hope thar the late Sena- 
tor from Illinois, (Judge Breese,) had had noth- 
ing to do with intigating this investigation. He 
further insisted that the right to resign to the Se. 
nale, had been established by uniform precedents, 
and cited the cases of Governor Bagly and ‘of 
Colonel Sevier, whose résignatiohs were téndér- 
ed to and recefted by the Senate. He did not take 
part with Gen. Shields or Sudge Breese—he 
would do a favor to one ag soon as the other— 
but he held that there Was nothing now here for 
the Senate to act upon, and if the resolution was 
adopted jt would be considered by the country as 
an act of persecution. . 7 
Mr. Dougtass referred. 0. the inconsistency qf 
refusing ta aHow his colleague either .to hold 
his deal or to resign. He reſerred to the numer- 
ous cases in which Senatora had beea permitted 
to-resign.direcUy to the Chair—to those of Mr. 
Clay and Mr. Reverdy Jubnson. There seemed 
io bea predeterMination that his colleague should 
Hot go out. without being kicked out;—why is the 
vame of Reverdy Johnson not called-by tire Sac- 
retary of the Senate, and why is the name of 
James Shields called? Does not the same record 
shaw-thal both of them have resigned their seats? 
da the Secrejary of the Senate ty decide this quss- 
ion against General Shields? If this system of 
persecution isto be carried on by the Senate 
. this gentileman— , 8 
The Senator” was here called to order by Mr. 
Munguin ; -but no poidt of order being made, Mr. 
Daugiass preceeded. T - 
Sir, per.aps Í used. a harsh expression 3 but, if 
u fs nót per-ecution, why does the Senato malie 
tms distinction? ‘The Senator from. Virginia has, 


Benste. Do we not recollect, sir, now, a fow 
years ago, these galleries were Hiled and these 
lobbies crowded lo hear the valedictary of Me 
dratinguiShed Senator from Kentucky, who nad 
resigned his seal in this chamger, aad resigned to 
the President of the Senate? Was the privilege 
then re ſused · io him? He resigned to the chair. 
Was it asserted that he had uo mght to do of d 
believe, sin, that several distingfizhed Senators 
at the last- session of this body resizgoed to the 
ehair. - l'here was no objection mad¢ theo. Qualy 
afew days- ago an honorghle aud accomplished 
Senator. fram Maryland resigned ‘to. me oc8upual 
of the chair, in order to take his seal in the Gabi 
net; - and, sir, his name 18.dropped from -the re- 
cord of Senators. i ask «why tue naue of my 
colleague is not dropped also, aod wneiher this 
distinction did not juslHy ms, in the idee of what 
{ see mo, In saying that-here was some- 
thing that to my mind resembled persecution? 
Yes; sirp perseculion of a mao whése nuslortune 
it was to he boro in a foreign land; a mau, sir, 
acho as shown his devotion io thie country, | 


deeds ea those of any man diving, Sill, Sir, that 
man is not to bø- permitted tu have extended to 
bin the decent courtesies that have never been 
tel undd do mortal man de fore; nol, sir, (he coupe 
iesy which you have but a lew days-uge extcaded 
to a late wember ofthis body, nuw a member df 
ing Cabinet, upon pesigoing his seat. Why is 
this distincuuon manifested lo proavunce Cdon- 
nation upon my colleague and tp urtot au mjury 
upon the State which | represent? ‘There ts no 
case before you. . No au cad pretend tbat his 
object is to vindicate Lhe Coastuution; no man 
cau contend that bis objcest is tu purge the body; 
no man tan contend tuat the droiston that yuu 
ate about to make can have any practical effect 
upon this- body. Ii is vot designed for tng. 
What, then, is M designed for? ls oot to fix a 
braud upon a -dislioguisned citizen and a gallant 
soldier? le it toann air insult at one of thé so- 
vereign States of this Union? Is it that that in- 
duces you to violalé every practice thal the Se- 
Hate hua herctotore adopied in similar cases? 
Never before did you reiuse a member of this 
body the right of resignation.. Neves belore did 
you persevere in aiming a blow ata sovereign 
State, aller the. subjeci-maker involved in the 
quemion te be discussed bad cased to be a prao- 
tical question betore tue Senate. -l trust, sir, il 
L have showa any degree of feeling upon the 
eubject—if l have said a word that seemed un- 
Qurteous to the body-—-that 1 shall be parduned. 
Certainty, sir, | would not do so wHlingly. 1 
bold in- wo high reverence this body, I uuid in 
toe high retzurd every-member ol u, to ga a 
word tual might seem olfunsre or disrespectiul. 
But, sir, l believe in my heart tuat a Hagrant 
wrong ia about to be done to my State, and to 


‘the question then being on Mr. C 3 
amendment, Mr. Turney ruso and stated, that, 
for tne reason thal he did not conceive there was 
any question legilunately before tbe Seagte, he 
siuuid vote neituer on tue amendment uor ou the 
resolution. He insisted that the only proper 

` 
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denied the right ofra Senator to resign to the 


think, by as many tides and dy as many gluriuus: 


—— ee ee T— e e > 


her representative, who has poured out his blood 
for the honor and fame of this country. And, 
sir, believing this, feeling it deeply, I (rust I shalt 
be pardoned for showing some feeling on this oc- 
casion. 

„Me Foote proceeded at length, to give the 
views in defence of Gen. Shields’ right to res 
sign, remacking in the course of his speech, that 
as it was said in days of old, that no good could 
come out of Nazareth, so it now appeared to be 
declared here that no goed can come out of Ire- 
land. If the act contemplated be consummated, 
it would be deemed by the people, in all time to 
come, one of. the-most flagrant acts of persecu- 
tion against a patriatic and heroic citizen ever 
perpetrated “by a deliberative bodgy—against a 
man whose aehievements are engraven in im- 
perishable letters upon the history of our coan- 


Wy. 

Mr. Buller denied that there was anything in 
thesimple-question before theat, to call for the 
manifestation of feeling which had beer exhibit- 
ed. He had for one, entertained none but the 
kigdest feelings toward ~Gen.-Siiields, and if he 
had fullowed his.owu honorable instincts, instead 
of permitfing the injudicious course of his more 
active friend s here, it would have been much 
etter for him, and ha would have saved himself 
much of the.mortificatiun to which he has beer 
subjected. le did not stand there to wadreate 
hie own motives, but he denied that he had acted: 
from any pre-determined intention to kick Gen. 
Shields an.” Aad he must also be permitted te 
aud, that some of the laurels that Gen. Snields 
hed gainei inthe service of his country, were 
inter:wined with those uf otizens of his own 
iato, mingled with the cypress, too. 

Mr. -‘Underyood ſollowed in opposition to the 
amendment, aud to the resoluu n as al present 
atiended. He did not think Gen. Shields onti- 
tled to fie seat, buf he desired the resolution 
siinply so to declare that Gen. Shields ie nut 
eligible 40 a seal in the Senate, as that the Go< 
verver, he said, might fill the vacancy. 

Mr. Dawson had only risen to diselaim any in- 
tention of a predeterafination- to prej idee this 
question, He could not tor one, coiseat lo have 
il supposed by the. country that he would engage 
in perseculing u distinguished citizen. He was 
proceeding to notice the comarks of Me. Foole 
with bomo particulerity, thugh without referring 
to him personally, when~ . © 4 

Mr. Foote iuquired if the Senator alluded to 
wim. eg 
Mt. Dawson replied in the affirmative. 

Mr. Foote sai that his remarks had aot been 
intended as specially applicable io guy Senator. 
They were-intended to ve general; bulhe was 
prepared to say that (ney were intended to be ap- 
plicable to any one, here or elsewhere, who may 
feelthem oot inapplicable to hiusglfſ. 

Mr. Dawson Continued. They could not be 
considered applicable to any one here — ſor no 
Seuator could be justly chargeable with a desire 
-or intedlion to-persecute one go distinguished in 
the service of his country as had beew General 
Shields. He proceeded toa very able constitu» 
tional argument against Gen. Shield’s right to a 
seat, Closing with tre expression of a: oprnion, 
that- the Goveruot would have the power to fill 
the vacancy. | „ i : 

Mr. Cass.—I have listened with attention, if 
not with profit, to this long. debate; and 1 have 
not the vdnily to suppose tnat lcan add any thing 
to the stuck of information thet has been elicited 
in its progress. I Rave beard a good deal of 
sound argument, of vivid decJamalign, and ef Je- 
gal learulug, and I shail not attempt toadd eng 
thing.. I merely rise to say thal I shall not vote 
lor ine resolutiun; toc | pousider, with the Boua- 
lor from Tennessee, that it is an abstraction 5 
that it is a declaration that has uo practical ap- 
plicabiliz to any question that is legiuwateiy 
pending. uoſere the Sunate. Geo. Shields is not 
claiming a seet. Ii ems to me, therelure, that 
this declaration oa our-pact is uot merely a work 
pl.supererogation, but an assumption ol power 
that does not belong to dhe Senate. In my opi- 
nion we meght as well pass a judgment upon ihe 
qusliſicauous of any other Senator as upon those 
of General Shields; and for that reason 1 shail 
not vote. . 

The question being taken upon the amendment, 
AU wasadopled« .. .- n 

Mr. Underwood then moved to strike out the 
word void, and insect does not entitio him to a 
seal ag such 10 this body.” . 

Upon inis motion tho yeas and aa were or- 
dered, and, being taken, were as follows: 
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Nays.—Mcsers, Badger, Baldwin. Bell. Berrien. 
Borland, Bright, Butler. Calhoun. Clarke, Cooper, 
Corwin, Davis of Massachusetts, Dawson, Dickinson. 
Greene, Hamlin, Hunter, Mangum, Mason, Miller, 
Morton, Phelps, Seward, Smith, Spruance, Upham, 
Nules, and Nebsur.— 28. 

Mr. Douglass then moved to amend by-striking 
out all after the word Resolved,“ and insert the 
following: ‘* That tke Vice President be. re quest - 
ed to notify the Executive of ijlinois that the 
hon. James Shields has resigned his seat in this 
body.“ And upon that motion he called for the 
yeas and nays. ° 

They were ordered. a : 

Mr. Davis, of Mississippi. ldo not perceive 
the object of this motion; because | am one of 
thore who consider the resignation of the mem- 
ber elect from illinois is properly to be mage to 
his own Siate, and thas the Sen&te has received 
notification thereef. He has withdrawn from 
the Senate. So far, therefore, as we are con- 
cerned, his resignation is complete. | -yote: for 
the amendment of: the Senator from Kentucky 
because I thought it could dono harm. The Con- 


stitution provides thè mode of keeping the Se- 


nate full. ‘she Legislature of the Sate has 
made an election; and whether the member 
goes oul by resignation, by rejection, or by any 
other mode than by ine expiration of the term, 1 
eonceive that a vacancy such as is contemplated 
by the Constitution exists; and that a tase arises 
where, tu preserve the tutti number of Senators 
in the body, the Governor can appoint. i do 
not intend, however, to dHate upon this, becuuse 
Í consider the case as heving passed from us. 
But, as J intend to adhere tothe line unh ! 
originally marked oul, I have thought it proper 
to state to the Senate the reason fur this vote. 
M. Doug lass. All that Ehave to say in reply 
to my honorable friend is, that the Scnate has 
endorsed the principle that a Secwaluc may re- 
sign to the Senate. . 8 E 
Mr. Davis., I think that, as far as the Senate 
is concerned, the act is now complete. ‘Ihe ree 


signstion has been tendéred and the~member | 


elect hus withdrawn. Li is a matter vow be- 
tween himself and the State. — s 

Tue question being taken upon the amend- 
He it was rejected by yeas and nays, as lol- 
WS: ` 2 s 

Ycas—Messrs. Cass, Chase. Douglas, Downs Fitz. 
patrick, Foote, Jones, Rusk, Soule, Sturgeon, Under- 
woud und Fulee— 13. N 

Nays—Messrs. Atchison, Badger, Baldwin, Bell, 
Ber- ien, Borland, Bradbury, Bright, Butler, Culhoun, 
Clare. Cooper, Corwin. Davis, of Mussaehuscits, 
Davis, of Mississippi, Dawson, Dickinson, Greene. 
A ERER Aun gun, Mason, 1 P 
Phelps, Seward, Smith. ua i ; 
Walker, aud Webster 32. 88 
_ The question was then taken on the resolu- 
tion as amended, aud it was adppled without a 
division. a i ; 

Me. Webster moyed that a copy ol the resolu- 
tion, certified by the Secretary, be transmitted 
by the Vice President to the Executive ef Lh- 
Luis. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The Senate then prueeeded to the considera- 
tion of Executive busiuess, and, after some time 
speul therein, adjourned. . 

R Friday, March 16, 1849. 

The Vice President, in accordance with the in- 
timation given yesterday, not being present, the 
Senate was calledto order by the Secretary, Me. 
Dickens. oe 

Mr. Mangum rose, and after remarking that it 
would be pereeived the Chair had been vacated 
with a vew to afford to the Senate the customary 
opportunity to select a temporary President, 
moved that the Hon. David R. Aichison be unaul- 
mously appointed; which was agreed te, and Mr. 
Atchison was conducted to the Chair by Messrs. 
Mangum and Cass. ; 

Mic Bell, from wre Committee on Indian Affairs, 
reported tack the memorial of the Western Che- 
rokees, yesterday presented, and moved, as it 
would not be possible tu act upon itat the present 
session, that it be laid on the table, aud priuted 
for the use of the Senate. Agreed to: 

On motion of Mr. Mangum, the Secretary of 
the Senate was directed to purchase for the use 
of the Senate, one hundred and twenty copies of 
the work on the Treasury Department, compiled 


by Robert Mayo, at a price not exceeding five | Missouri, 


dollars per copy, 


Mf. Hunter had leave to withdraw papers. 
On motion of Mr. Rusk, the serzgeant-al-arms 
wos authorised to employ the messengers, &c. as 
leng, during the recess, as might be deemed ne- 
cefsarg. : 

Mr, Bright submitted-a resolution, which Les 
over authorizing the employment of Mr. B. F. 
Brows, as a clerk, under the direction of the 
Seeretary. ° 


Saturday, March 17, 1849. 
The consideration of thg resolution submitted 


yesterday were postponed ; and after a brief xe- 
‘cutive session the Senate adjourned. 


` Monday, March 19, 1849. | 


-The resblution heretofore submiftéd by Mr. 
Rusk, authorizing the employment by the Ser- 
geant at Arms, during the recess, so long as may” 
be necessary, of the messengers and folders of 
the Senate, coming up in order, it was, alter de- 
bate, on motion of Mr. Bright, referred to the 
Committee on Contingent Expenses,—17 to 16. 

Nir. Foote subniitted a resolation, authorizing 
the printing, in pamphlet’form, for the use of the 
Senate, of 5000 copies of the ‘opinions of the 
Judges of the Supreme Court; in the case of 
“ Norris vs. The City of Boston,” and * Smith 
ve. Turner,” the same {o be printed in the same 
style and manner as the decisions of the Supreaie 
Cuurt are usually executed. Lies over. 

The S-gate then went into Executive sesSion. 


Tuesday, March 20, 1849. 
The resolution yesterday submitted by Mr. 


— 


the recent decisions of the Supreme Couri m the 
cases ol Norris vs. the City of Boston” and 
© Smith vo Turner,“ annulling certain laws of 
New York and Massachusetts, and in regard to 
emigrant passengers, came up in order. 

Mr. Benton opposed the resolution on the 
ground that this was exelusively an @xetutive 
bnd nota legislayye session of the Senate, and 
thet by lite rules such*a resolution was in the 
nature of a bill, Which required three several 
readings on three several days unless otherwise 
ordered by. the ingnimous voice of thre Senate. 
Mr. Webster said that a resolution had beep 
adopted a mon‘h ago, to printihe usual number 
for me use of the Senate, and he-concurred. ful- 
ly with the Senator from Mississippi. as tothe ne- 
cessity of printing the extra numuer, it this can 
be properiy done within the rules of the Senate. 
The inportant constilutropal question upon which 
the Judges Mad decided, rendered their decision 
interesting to the people of the whole Union. 
‘Khe Reports of the decisions of the Supreme 
| Court, as ordinarnty published, reach but few~ol 
the profession, and-scarcely any of the people. 

Mr. Seward said that into the port of New York 
the great lige of emigration was chiefly poured, 
and ihe frauds practiced upon emigrants had de- 
come jnlolerable. By the recent decisien, -the 
whole system adopted by the. State had been 
subverted, and emigrants were nuw frequently 
doit in & state of great destitution. The-Legisla- 


ture of that State was now in session, and desired- 


to kao what can be done. to remedy the evil, 
that the may aet before their adjournment. He 
was in favor of the resolution, because it would 
enable him to transmit, at an early day, impor- 
| tant iuturmation to that Legislature, though he 
‘conourred mainly in the views of tbe Senator 
from Missouri us tò the policy which should be 
pursued in tegard to the Contingent Fund. 
Mr. Badger also, for reasons which be slated, 
deemed the adoption of the resolutius important. 
He argued that the objections of the Senator 
fcom Missouri wete nat well-founded, contending 
that it was perfectly cowpetent for ibo Senate to 
determine the questiom al the present called ses- 
sion, as the passage of the resolution did not re- 
quire eituer the assent ofthe other House or the 
signature of the President. As to tue oiher ob- 
Jecuon, that the rules require that tbe resolution 
shall be read three, times on three several days, 
uniese by the unanimous consent of the Senate, 
if such was the proper construction, it had not 
hitherto been epldrced. ‘This resolution to print 
an eztra number, he conceived, did come more 
strictly within this rule than did a resolution to 
print the usual number. He had no recollection 
of but a single instance in Which three several 
readings hac been required of a resolution af- 
fecting the contingent tund, and that was a reso- 
lution providing tora Register ſor the Senate, 
which, at the suggestion of the ‘Senator {from 
had been (three times read, before its 


passage. He suggested an amendment of the 


1 


Foote, -for the printing of 5,000 extra copies of- 


adjouru. 


resolution, so as to provide for the pristing of 
ten thousand, instead of five thousand copies, 
which was accepted by Mr. Foote as a modifica- 


tion. 


Mr. Berrien opposed the resolution, though not 
for. the reasons stated by the Senator from Mis- 
souri, (Mr. Benton.) He did not thipk it neces- 
sary for the information of the Legislature of 
New York, who must already be apprised of the 
character of the decisions Nor did he think it 
proper, in this manner, for the Senate of the 
United States to talte apparently an appeal from 
the decision of the Supreme Court of the United 
States to the people of the United States. 

Mr. Dickinson said the object to be attained — 
thé general dissemination of the information con- 
tained, was of so much greater importance then 
the mese question of expense involved, that he 
hoped there would be no opposition to the reso- 
lution. 2 . 5 . 

Alter some further debate, by. Messrs. Foote 
Berrien, Buller, and Hunter, the resolution, as 
modified, was adopted by yeas and nays— 22 lo 
The presiding officer laid before the Senate a 
letter from the clerk of the late Huuse of Repre- 
seniatives, as follows: oes 


: . OLE RX OFFICE OF THE 
House or Representatives, March 20, 1849. 


To the President of the Senate :— 
Sia: it becomes my duly to notify the Senate 
thet.the Hon. Rudolphus Dickinson, late a em- 


der oſ the House of Representateves of the Une 


ed States, trom the State of Ohm, departed this 
life, in Wasbiggton, this morning, at 5 o’clock, 
and that the funeral ceremonies will take piave 
lo:mefrow, at 12 o'clock, meridian. 
oa 2 -- ‘Tuomas J. Caursxrrr, 

Clerk of Hense of Representatives of the U. S. 


Mr. Chase of Ohio rose and said :— 

Mr. President: | am advised that tio cage bas 
hitherto aceurred, of a death of_a membeg of 
the House in this city, after the adjournment and 
during the Executive session of ihe Senate. [| 
am, therefore, without precedent as to the course 
proper to be now pursued, but it seems te me 
highly fit that some appropriate action should be 
taken by this body, in reference to the announce- 
ment whieh has just been made. 

l had. nut (fe pleasure uf a personal acquaint- 
ance with the deceased, He was born, Í bee 
lieve, in the State of Massachusetts. Without 
the advantage of fortune, he was compelled to 
rely upon his own exertions for the means of 
subsistence and the advantages of education. He 
was graduated, I understand, at Wilhams Col- 


| lege, in the State of pis nativity, and soon afier- 


wards emigrated to the West, and fixed his resres 
dence in Ohio. 

Here he prosecuted. the study of law, and 
commenced the practiee of his profession. lle 
was afterwards appoinied by the General As- 
sembly a member uf the Board of Public Works. 
At the general election of 1848, he was chyseo 
a member of ‘the 30th Cotigress, and was re 
elected Jast fall by a large majority. 

J hase said, Mc. President, insi l bad not the 
pleasure of personally knowing the deceased; 
but the trusts with which he was honored by the 
State of his adoption, aud by bis immediate cone 
slijuents, who best knew his worth, sompose a 
more appropriate eulogy than-J could prouounce. 
l beg lea ve to submit the following resolutione: 

Resolved, unanimously, That the members of the 
Senate have received with deep sensibility infor- 
mation of the death af the Hog. Rudutphus Dick- 
uso, late a member of the House of Ropresen- 
tauves of the United States, aud g member elect 
of that House from the State of Quio, and that 
they. lender to the relatives uf ibe deceased (he 
expressiun Of their sympathies in this afflicting 
bereavement. i 

Resolved, That the members of the Senate, as a 
murk of respect for the memory of the deceased, 


will attend bis ilunera! to-morrow at 12 o’cluck, 


and wear crape on the left arm for thirty days. 
Resolved, As a further mark of respect for the 
memary of the deceased, that the Seuate do now 


Wednesday, March 21, 1849. . 


The Senate proceeded to Executive business, 
and when the doors were again opened, 

In pursuance of the resolution of yesterday the 
members proceeded to ine Hall ef the House of 
Representatives to attend the funeral services of 
the Hon. Rudolphus Dickinson. 
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Thursday, Merch 22, I8(Ä 9. 


Mr. Foote submitted a resolution, requesting 
the Secretary of the Interior to transmit to the 
Senate all the papers relating-to the application 
of John A. Rodgers for a pension, which Was 
laid over. j 


The Senate then proceeded to Executive Ses- 


- 


sion. : 
Friday, Maroh 23, 1849. 

On motion of Mr. Badger, it was resolved that 
Ahe Secretary of the Senate pay to Thomas Peters 
two hundred and sixty-three dollars for extra 
sérvices performed in the retiring and folding 
rooms. 9 i — : 

The resolution submitted yesterday by Mr. 
Foote requesting the Secretary of the interior to 
transmit certdin papers to the Senate, was taken 
up and adopted. . 

The President, pro tempore, informed tte Se- 
nate there was no ſuriner business before the 


— 


N E 

Mr. Webster, from the Commiilec appointed in 
Executive Session yesterday, io wait on the Pre- 
sident of the United States and inform him, that 
unless he might hive further communications to 
make to them, they were ready to adjourn, sent 
the following report to the Cnair; which was 
read, viz: $ i 

„That they duly performed that duty, ànd`that 
(he President requested them to inform the Se- 
nate that he had no further cómmynication to 
make to them. He requested the Committee to 
tender his respects to the members of the Senate, 
and to say that ne wished them ail a safe return 
to their homes, and a happy meeting with their 
families.” 

The Senate then proceeded to the considera- 
tion of Executive business; and after somp time 
spent therein the dours were reopaned. E 


The Senate thea adjourned siae die. j 


Speeches in Congress. 


“SPEECH OF HON. JAMES McDO 
or VIRGINIA. i 
In the U. S. House of Representatives, February 23, 

1849, on the formation of. Governments for New 

Mexico and California. : 

The Committee of the Whole on the state of the 
Union having finder consideragion the bill to pro- 
vide tor the support of the Post Office Department 
for the year ending 30th June, 1850, and for other 
purposes, (Mr. W ure, of New York, in’ the cheir)— 

Mr. McDowell addressed the Chairman, am 
after ex pressing his regret ai being constrained 
by the state of business before the committee and 
the House, either to adopt the disorderly and ir- 


WELL, 


=a 


regular practice of speaking upon one subject- 


whilst asother and a different one was formally 
before the committee, or to forego the ouly 
portunity he might have of speaking at all, theo 
proceeded, substantially, as follows: 


Mr. Chairman, if iť had been my good fortune 


to have entered upon the discussion of our térrt- 
torial affairs at an~earlier period of the debate of 
which they have so long been the subjeet, | 
would have considered it not only my privilege, 
‘but my duty, to have examined the constitutional 
questions with which they have been connected, 
as fully and thoroughly as my short hour would. 
have allowed: but at. this late periad of the 
session and of debate also, after these very 
questions, ia all their latitude, have been dis- 
cussed here, almost to the Hut dredth tipe, 
with unwearied elaberatlon, and oftentimes 
with great ability, it would seem jhat any fur- 
ther and formal discussion of the now was 
scarcely admissible. At ali events, sir, | cannot 
but know, not only how irksome it would be tp me 
to go over these questions afresh, but how utier- 
Jy hopeless also would be the e 
part of reproducing them in aug more impres- 
sive lights than those in which they have already 
been presented by my colleagues in Opinión. 
Giadly, therefore, Mr. Chairman, as F would 
have gone into an examination of these questions 
at ə more propitious momen}, and fully us l bad 
prepared myself to do so, and bad intended to du 
so until within a few days ago, I shah now leave 
them, aod instead of any argument ũpon them 
will proceed to offer some remarks to the coin- 
mittee in vindication and support of the bal 
which proposes to admit our Merican Territories 
upon the footing of a State. 
Whether the bill which was originally re- 


ported upon that subject in the Senate by.an 
qı honorable member of that body from Illinois, 
(Mr. Doug lass.) or the substitute for that bill 
which was offered ln this House-by my kinsman 
and colleague from Virginis, (Mt. Preston.) be 
preferred, is, in my opinion, not very material. 
Upon ‘whole, I prefer the substitute, but will 
cheerfully vote for either. They both rest upon 
the-same basis, and depend for their rejection or 
support. upon the same general considerations. 
It is not pretended that either the original bill 
or the substitute for it is free from objections ; 
nor is it pretended: that these objections should 
not weigh heavily against both in-a different and 
less critical conduron øf the country than the 
presents But as these objections are tamporaty 

inly, as none of them are fatat in their na- 
ture, and as the -advantages ‘With which they are 
connected are of high national vatue,c#t is justly 
considered, I think, sir, that the Measure which 
the bill and the substitute embody furnishes an 
honurable and common groond upon which our 
conflicting opidio.s on the subject of that mea. 
sure may be mutually gi : en up, and our national 
diticul(res about it suitably and finally disposed 
of, As tothe constfutional authority which jt 
involves that, | presume, will not be seriously 
questioned by Any body. 

The constitulional power te admit e State 
that which this measure proposes to draw into 
immediate exercise—is a distinel, positive, ex- 
ꝓressly-gramed power, subject to no prescribed 
qualification of substance or forth, which isat 
all applicable to the case in whielr it 1s now pru- 
posed tu be exercised. The Whole power, to- 
gether with every connected circumstance under. 
which it may be considered necessary and pro- 
per to carry it into execution, is confided to 
ine sound judgment and discretion of Congress. 
Whether, tnereſore, the State whieh it is pro- 
posed ‘to admit, itself at the time being a terri- 
tory of-the.United States, ought or ought not tobe 
kept ſor a longer or a shorter period in its terri- 
torial condition, or whether that ¢ondition vught 
to be dispensed with entirely, are questions which 


‘* The right of Congress to control the territories 
being given from the necessity of the case artd ia 
auspe.ision of the great principle of self-government, 
ought not te be extended further nor continued lon- 
ger than the occasion might fairly require.” 

Here, in thie declaration of Mc. Madison, him- 
self the most authoritative and soundest of ail 
our constitutional expositors, we have all the es- 
sential elements of this territorial power admi- 
rably compressed into a single sentence, and 
stated with am analytical precision which forbids 
mistake. R results from the general ground here: 
taken by Mr. Madison, first, that, the right which. 
is founded in necessity should be controlled by 
it, and hence that Congress should extend to the 
territories no further control or government than 
that which is demanded by the most general and 
indispensable objects of civil administration. It 
esults also thal the government of the terrilo- 
ries by Oongress being a suspension of the great 
right of self-government by the people of the ter- 
ritories themselves, is admissible only whilst the 
necessity for it continues, and should be surren- 
dered the moment that necessily—the justifying 
cause of it—is at an end. It is a yet further de- 
duetion from these grougds of opinion, though in 
ac mich larger and stranger sense stili—a deduc- 
ion from the whole scope and tenor of our re- 
presentative system and representative duiy— 
that whenever the- case shall arise m which the 
necessity for establishing a territorial governe 
ment shall be met and resisted by a strenger and 
intenser national necessily for pretermitting it 
altogether, that in that case thé stronger necese 


sty must be allowed to prevail, the territorial 
government be given up, and the young and ex- 
peclant common u ealtn instantly taken into the 
family of-the States. Whenever, in the adminis- 
trat on of public affairs, a Smaller and a larger 
‘interest come into unavoidable conflict with one 
another, the smaller one must give way. And 
this is precisely tbe state of affairs before us 
now. 


-~ 


We have, on the one band, our national safety 


to protect—a duty which, of all others uodet 
Heaven, it is the most imperative-upon us faith- 
fully and ioffexibly to perform: we have, on 
the other hand, a territory to provide with a ge- 
vernment and lawi—a duty of far inferior inte- 
rest, to be sure, but not to be neglected. These 
gre the respective duties to which we are now 
called; and though they have often arisen under 


necessarily result from tbe execution of the 
power to admit,-and which if is fer the discre- 
tion’ of Congress, and that only, to determine. 
There may exist the very strongest and soundest 
reasons, iu a particular case, why ‘the territorial 
condiuon should-be enfoiced rigorously, aud for 
a long period of time; and so toe, on the cot 


Xpectatio#, on my 


trary, there muy bè reasons of equal obligation 
and authority, in another case, why this prelimi 

nary or nursery ‘condition of the territory should 
be passed over altugether, and the embryo com- 
monwealth at once taken into the family of the 
States. ‘Ihe Congress uf 1787, aeling upon-the 
necessities then existing, constituted a goveru- 
ment for the Northwestern Territory upon the 
quodel of thelr own famous ordinance of that 
day. The Congress of 1849, acting upon the 
necessities of this day, and witha juridictiug 
over the subject more plenary thau thatof its 
predecessor, way, at its own election, either 
constitule a government for its Mexican terri- 
tories as territories, or authorize them tu cousti- 
tute a- gOvernuient tor themselves as a Stalo. 

On these alternative modes of actiou, both 
equally belonging Jo Congress, the formation of 
a government lor the territories as such, with 
reserved supremacy here, is most consistent with 
our legislative precedents; bul tbe admission of 
them forthwith into the Union under bhe guaran- 
tee of a republican form of goveroment, and with 
a State constitution established by themselves, is 
but the exercise id another form of our admitted 
discretion in the case, aud is, withal, in the very 
strictest spiril- of the Constitution itself. Our 
whole power over the territories is a trust power 
—a power which gives us the right (o control 
them teasporarily, but with the obligation of ad- 
wilting them at some time into the Union, ond of 
securing to them, when admitted, a republican 
form of government. Where this right to con- 
trol (bear ceases, and the obligation to admit 
them into the Union begins, is a porat not settled 
by the Cons ciiuton, aud there ſore leit by it to be 
avitied upon just such judgment as Congress may 
lorm upon the judiciary nature of the power, and 
upon ine special circumstanced im each case in 
which it is their duty to exercise it. In a letter 
of Mr. Madison, which was addressed to Mr. 
President Monroe in 182) upon the subject of 
ine Missouri restriction,” and which letter has 
but recently been brought to light as part of an 
-appeodix to a speech of an honorabie Senator 
irom Florida, (Mr. Westcott,) we Hud the ſollow- 
ing passage: 


the same classification, and have of. en been dia- 


charged in the past administration of (he Govern- 
ment, yet herer before, as we al! know and feel, 
did they enler into and blend so indissolublg¢ with 
ene another as they do now. 
we have made to discharge our duly to the ter- 
Titories, plans of government for them have 
beén offered and discussed here, which have been 
prolific of ite ebe than public apprehension 
and alarm, which thus far have served only to 
array one great geographical division of the 


In the efforts which 


United States agains} another, and to stir up be- 
tween them a spirit of alienation, animosity, and 
feud, as utterly inconsistent with the unity of 


their political relationship as dangerous to the 
continued maintenance of their commou interests 
and commun peace. 


In this gloomy conjunction of affairs a new 
plan of government for tite Tertitories is presen- 
ted—a pian of mediation aad uf peace; one which 
has no connection with any sectional interest or 


sectional feeling of any kind whatever; which 
stands aside from all tiat source of heart-buro- 


ing, jealousy, and disturoance, and which, bav- 
ing uo serious constkutional objections to encoun- 
ter, promises, on all these accounts to put aa 
immediate and pacific end to a mosi angry,-ha- 
rassing, aud portentous national dispute. ‘I'hese 
are its general aspects. As to its more particular 
ones: what though it be new and untried aod 
awkward—what though it consolidate into one 


political community a vast, unwieldy, disconnec- 


ted; snd half-peopted regioo—what though it 
admits to the immediate enjoyment of all the 
rights ‘and: privileges of Auérican citizenship, 
thousands of foreigners who kuow nothing about 
them—what- though: it confliots with our own 
preconceived determinations and views upon 
inis subject, or rubs, peradventure, against -eny 
ptearracged political calculations and hopes 
which any of us may ehtertain,—what of: all- 
these objections and ali others that can be added 
to them, making the most of them and the worst 
of them a hat are they all when gathered lo- 
gether aud piled up to their topmost aggregate, 
Pelion upon Ossa, but the small aus i oi the ba- 
tance wien weighed against—what it may fairly 


men! 

Let us remember, sir, that our business is no 
longer the simple and comparatively easy one of 
framing the best possible government for a ter- 
ritory, considered independently and apart from 
its relations tothe Union. Our true business, on 
the contrary, is the very opposite of this : it is to 
provide a government for the Territories which, 
being constitutional and sufficient for them, shall, 
at the same lime, be best in ils primary reference 
to the peaceful relations, and therein to the uni- 
versal welfare, of the States. Our work in this 
matter is no longer limited to the Territories, 
either in iis motives or effects. li goes, under 
the force and pressure of events to the whole 
country; it goes to all those vast and unultera- 
ble issues fur good or evil which depend upon 
maintaining or vol maintaining that country just 
as it now is—one powerful, prospereus, united 
whole. Jt w, therelore, eminently aad abare all 
others, a work with which no carping, nor fauk- 
finding, nor bigoled, nor sectional, nor pettsfog- 
ging spirit has anything todo. li is one which 
nothing Jess than the largest patriotism, earnest- 
ly, loyally, wisely operating for the very largest 
aid huliest ends of public good, can ever ade» 
Quately.or Fightlyaccomplish. Ii is e wok of 
all for aH ef each part lor every part—of the 
entire country and of entire devotion to that 
country. . And whilst we to whom it is confided 
stand here lo execute il as a common brotherhood 
for a common good, our ears must be heavy and 
our heact bard, beyond the ordinary lot of our 
kind, unless we bear and feel the voice of our 
mother-Jand, coming up over ail, other voices, 
aid calling upon each one of us, in solt and thril- 
Jing tones, My sun, wy son, be (rue to thy brust 
—ve true io me.“ He who, alsuch a moment so 
responsible to himself, so great in its issues tu 
the country that has hunored him--he who, at 
such a moment, is afraid to be a good man, bas 
already, tosay the kast of- bim, begun tu be a 
bud ous. ue Ma 

\{ gentlemen, Mr. Chairman, are. still tena- 
cious of their objections to the pisn proposed, 
and do not finds i the national difBcultiea by 


which we ate surrounded, persuasiveg enougls 


to relinquish them, let us look -fur atwoment to 
the peculiar structure of our Government, and 
see il we cannot derive irom that an auditiqnal 


ad sufticient persuasive for this purpose. I hat 
Governwent—to use the Janguege which was 


empluyed-by General Washingiyn, as President 
of the Couvention that fgruecd il, io recom- 
mend it to the adoption of the, people and the 
Staltes—that Goverument was lounded if “a 
spirit of amily and-of mutual deierence and con- 
cess ou.“ = Atistberefore, in te nature ang origin 
aod history, and’ throughout the whole range ol 
ils purposes aud provisions, direcOy oppused to 
everyting that is sectional, separate, os peculiar. 


Li rejects as its worat aud most fatal enemies all 


exciysiveness aod all unlrulsiu, whether of opi- 
niou or of action, It associates with uo exlremes 
of any kind whatever, aud hence not vuly has pue 
general policy of the Government been remarka- 
biy {ree irom the control ol extreme views, hut 
whenever a patlicnlas measure, partaking of thal 
cburacter, bus been lorluitoass) forced upon il, 1 
has never tailed lo go down, speedily aud cer- 
tarul), under the Moucrating auu equalizing spirit 
of the general sysien. . 
If you would-maiutain such a Government as 
this in its true and national vigor, you must put 
your shoulder to the fuundatiou principles upou 
which it rests, aud see thal tueir strength aud 
slauility are uever disturbed. ‘This, indeed, Js 
an indispensable safeguard iu all governments, 
vo mauer what their loru; forit the parent 
privciple of them be relaxed, neglected, or mis- 
eppled, languor, decuy, vr dissolution will iu- 
evilably fulluw. ö 
Most of the governments of the world are 

. notbing better than modifications of the pringi- 
Ple ot torce, but they possess, in tuis very cire 
Cumslance, very greal means of supporting then- 
selves by the mere external power of organiza- 
tion. Our Government, oo the contrary, in 
both its subdivided and its compounded lorms, 
resting entirely upon the voluntary principle or 

- Consent of the governed, can never malutain it- 
sell upon the external aids of ils machinery, nor 
. otherwiee in us healthy aod Jegitimate vigor, 
than upon the supporting concurrence of the na- 
tional Will. But copseul in our case—tihe case 
vl a Federative Government—is the moditied or 
harmonized will of the various parties collected 
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would direct your attention, Mr. Ghairman,. as 
it is to the princ:ple on which it is made—the 
principle, namely, of defending the weak against 
the encroachments and aggressions of the strong. 
win; not have,“ said Re when treatin 
with cerfain Grecian States abeut the affairs o 
Athens—“ I will not have, “ said he, -any guar- 
antee that you can offer us but this: that you 
shall not be abte to hurt us $í you would.” This 
is precisely the guarantee intended y our Con- 
stitution; the weak were to be ao protected by 
it that the strong should nat hurt them if they 
would. Ii was not enough to the equitable and 
just and provident. spirit of our Constitution- 
makers that the States, should, in oll respects, 
be as safe and_as well off under the Constitution 
then forming as they were before; they looked 
and labored for something beyond this, and bel- 
ter than this. Determined to place every State 
in a sounder and safer condition than ever be- 
fore, they not only left it a sovereignty sufficient 
for a)i local wants, but 4hey so labored ag to 
possess il, at the same time, with a central head, 
which should be perfectly capable of defending 
it from all external aggression, and-yet perfectly 
incapable of committing upon it any aggression. 
of ils own.. 

After this brief and imperfect sketch ef the 
conipromise character of the Constitution, I feel 
myself more at liberty to insist upon the repro- 
sentalive duties which that chafacter enjuings 
and to require, on behalf af the South, and as 
one of ils_representatives here, that its high uu- 
thorities be executed lor the broad and national 
ends for which they were given, Our situation 
in the South, so far as any of the rights or inte- 
resis v fich attach to n can be subjected, even 
resullingly, to the action of Congress, is Just tbat 
which dome uf the compromises spoken of were 
intended to provide for. We are a minority ta 
numbers; we are a minority in interest; we are 
thug labouring under a double incapacity io de- 
tend ourseives, representalively, here, and have 
no other seliance, within the Constituvion, for the 
projection of our rigis and interests, whey quese 
uoned or assailed, except in the ſaunſu and 
righteous administration of that instrument, uae 
der. the Umilations, for the objects, and in the 
fraternal spirit, in which it was formed. This is 
our reliance; ir may be what we expected it to 
be—a sale apd solid reliance; it may. be a worth- 
less and a rollen one. Whatever il be, ìt is our 
constitutional all; and we are determined to 
staud upon it whilvl it lasts. Should if tai) us— 
v hich Heaven ſothig !—and we as a consequence, 
be thrown off, unprotected and atgcie vod, then, 
sir, in thal dread hour, we shall jluek fur suck 
hef lor ourselves, outside of (he Constitution, 
as our whole case ul exigency and of duty snail 
suggest. Meapwuile, and as tue wise and ht pre- 
veuuve of any such. ultimate resort, we invoke the 
earnest and instant use of. all the saleguacis aad 
protecting energies. df the Cuonsututiup. Aad 
this we do with a conlidence made stronger aud 
deeper by the fact that our own soujheru States 
were among the foremost 30 surrender the powers 
upon which these very safeguurds were ¢@sta- 
-Diished. What State, for instance, ever sacci- 
ficed as Virginia sacrificed, zn constituting the 
coequality of the Senate ?—in adwituog to ao 
equal participation with herself, even ia the ad- 
Justiuent of questions aflecung her dwn rigue, 
sume States which would not nave figured ai a 
haoubreadth upou tbe map ‘uf her ummeuse do 
winions? When this was done, (1783,) Virgwia 
was the most powerlul of all tue Stales zu tue 
Union; the wost powerful in population, i0 
wealth, in. physical capability, in prospective 
growtb, and immeasurably the most sv ju pouliti- 
cal iullueuce aud control. Yet she sucreudered 
these great Advantages, geverously and wituout 
a mutmur, hat she might co-operate witu Nec 
sister States in building upa permanent, aud as 
far as possible, a perfect cunstiiutioual saleguard 
for the protection of ths defeuceless aud dhe 
weak. The feeble in interesi er in numbers 
were never lo be trampled on by the strong in 
enher or ja both. This was the uumuuy wuich 
she labored aud which she sacrificed to esta- 
blish; and this, therefOre, with special and em- 
phaue justice, she is entitled to demand. Gire 
iv her, wherever the action of the Government 
looches ber righis, that safety Which she con- 
tributed so mucn and so freely to secure lor ine 
beuelit Of others and of all; give wer this, and 
su let her experience, and su show on your 
part, that national geuerosity such as hers, is 
not in ail cases simple aud unadulterated nations 
al folly. 


into. one, and is but. another name for aompro- 
mise; und 80, ln fact, aur Govermént is, to all 
intents and purposes, a government of compro- 
mise. Look away, sir, from all that you kaow 
of the external history of the Constitution — ſrom 
all that you have ever read of the opinions, eug- 
gestiona, and statements of its framers; turn 
your eye inward upon the instrument itself; run 
it over line by line; evunt up all of its provi- 
sions, and compromise 16 the one outstanding 
feature which is inJelibly stamped upon every 
page of it. li was once said. by a French critic 
of a fine literary performante. which he was re- 
viewing, that after he had written the words 
bene, pulc hre. optime, ut dhe tap of every page, 
his-work ai criticism: was accomplished.. So 11 
may be seid of our Constilution—that after. wrie 
ting the word compromise upon. every part of it, 
our work of descriptive history is over, This 
is especially trus of alf those portions of it here 
the relative rights of the States are concerũed. 
Wherever these rights were involved, there an 
w priori hypotheses of gevernment, all abstract 
und theoretic ideas of perfection, were at once 
abandoned, and some conventional adjustment 
resoned to instead, by which the largest practi- 
cable measure of equality, justice, union, an 
conlentment, was expected to be established. 
These, indred, were the great and ultimate ends 
for which the Constitution_» as, intended ard no 
abstractions nog idealities of Government, nor 
any local.or sectional objects were evcr ullawed 
to Irustt au or thwart them. The result was, 
mat all the external, national, and aggregate in 
leresis of the, States were collected into and 
placed under-the cuhtrof of one central head, 
whilst all their.separate and local interests were 
leTt to the home governments out of which 
they arose, and to which they properly belonged: 
Pressed as shese States had been io the very 
earth by the heavy foot of g0 unnatural power, 
even aller they had confederated with one an- 
olber for mutual ‘assistance, none beiter undere 
stood wom experience, than they did, that secy- 
rity and strength and, lile itself, lay jo their 
most intimate and clusest union widr ove another; 
that if separated nd disunited, lbey would not 
only. be Jess capable by far both tor jutet nal pros- 
perky and external defence, bul must sooner or 
latet sink uuder.the grasp of some. foreign usur- 
per, or under jealuusies, aggressions, and conflicts 
wih one anotuer. Unison, Ahen, waa the Wisyom, 
of our revelulionary day } UNIUN is the wisdom of 
our day, and UNION will cyulmue bo be the wis- 
dom of every day that is yet ur come, until the 
nations of tbe earth have no rapacilies and no 
ambition to gratify, and this pour heart- of ours 
—bat world ol aniquily within itself—hbas no 
loul passions toiuflume, lo misuirects of defile 


it, . À 

Fhe well-advised Ind cordja).faitb with which 
the tramers of our CunstiLution cummitied thew- 
sches to this great tusturie truth, and the polni- 
cal consequences to which it led the way—that 
our highest wisdom was in closest umon with 
ove another —is strikingly exemplrged iu the cha- 
racler of ine constitutuonal coucessivus which they 
devised to secuce it. Louk fur example, at the 
represeytalion in the Senate. These you see 
every actual, and almost every possible inequali- 
ty between the associated States disregarded, 
and the: States themselves made politically equal 
lu gach otber., There you ses Delaware and 
New York, the pigmy aud the collossus of the 
Uuion, sitting side, by aide, the equal of each 
other in dignily, and snaring alike ju the power 
aud the cygunsels by which ibe alfairs of each and 
vf all are controled, Having a representation 
in tbis House founded upon numbers, the smail 
States might reasousbly have entertained sume 
apprehensions for their security, unless supple’ 
with the check of a unit or political representa- 
tion in the Senate. They, tuerelore. - demanded 
(his—persrsungly and vehewently dewanded it, 
declaring that Wey could not surrender it wHh- 
oul subjecting themseives to the mese mercy vi 
their Cuustilulional associates, which Wey would 
not do. This demand, su perivctiy subversive vi 
the dominion, and so revolting lo the uatural love 
of consequence aud power iu che larger States, 
was finally acquiesceu zu. Ms clear justice io a 
lede rative government, backed and culurced by 
that ardent re volutionary spirit, pot then extinct, 
which vationalized eterytuing, triumphed over 
every objection, aud thus secured ils aduplioy as 
vie of ibe most marked and conservative fea- 
tures of the whole Constitution. 
But it is not so much to the extent of the com- 
promise in this particular matter to which 1 


ve 


with reference only to the general -representa- 
tive duty which it imposes, but wich hone what - 
ever to the measure which! have been enleavor- 
ing to support, that of aHlowing our Mexican 
territories to take upon themselzes immediately 
the functions and the independence of a, State. 
So far from referring to that, it would be ex- 
tremely difficult, as it seems to me, to present 
aay measure, upon any great or greatly -cantro- 
verted subject of national policy, which, either 
oonstitutionafly or otherwise, involves so little of 
com promise in it as that measure does. Consti- 
tutionally considered, it scarcely effurds ground 
enough upon winch the sabtiest expositor.could 
support the most shadowy ghbsiraction; whilst as 
@ practical measure, coming into competuion 
wiih other measures, it demands only that it 
shuuld-ve prelerred, that it should taken be as a 
choice, and is lo that extent, and that onty, a 
compromise. It calls upon no one 40 disavo 
his avowais, it asks not that any member should 
repudiate or retract his epinions, The antj-pro- 
viso man and the provisa man.cen Voih support 
it in perfeet consistency with what each of them 
has suid of his own Opinions, and what each has 
paid against the opinions of te. other. The anti- 
proviso memben cannot and will not vote for or 
auppurt any aet of tits Government, by which 
the inyoductivn of slavery into the Territories ol 
the United States from any of the slaveholding: 
etatea.will be prohibited. Thé proviso member, 
taking the oppussde ground, will unt, and cannot 
as de avers, pivo his vote er bis sanction to any 
act of tine Gorerament by whieh (he introduc- 
tion of slaves from any quarter into the territo- 
Siss shall be allowed. Tuus they stend, mutual- 
by lacing and defying one another, and both call- 
jug upon the greai goograptical sections which 
tey respectively represent, lo stand up and sup- 
port thew. Here it 18, at this point, that the 
ancasure now off-red proposes to adterfere sit 
proposes to afep in before the contending parties, 
anu cut off ali necessily for a decisidn upon the 
Qutsuns in controversy between them: it asks 
tue privilege of naking up a new record in the 
@alier, aud going 10 trial and judgment upon 
tbet, it proposes, in other words, to sink the 
whole question of a territuriali government withits 
loug Wasu of dificultues, doubts, and dangers, and 
du entertain in place of at the question of an im- 
mediate iormativn of a Siate Zuvernment with «ts 
adapted sights and admitted jurisdiciien. Our 
whole emwuoil.weot with -ong another here, rex 
lates to the extent of the legisiutive authority 
which Congress may cunstiiuuonally exercise 
over the lerritories, whilst they are subject toats 
contsol. We bate no disagresatent ol- opiniun 
whaleucver as lu ine powew aad rights of these 
dorrelories uver melir own affairs from the-mo- 
ment their Lerrilurial condilion is renounced, atid 
ter Stale congitieu is assuwed. From that-mo- 
rut, us we all agree, they ase “absofutely and 
outen independe of this Government in the 
reguialion aud cuntrol of their own internal con- 
Corus, aud Lave tue lull and sovereigo right of a 
pericct Siate do estavlish just suck sysiem of civil 
tube aud orvil justituiiuus as may be mval agree- 
auic W Lucmaci ves. I he moacace Delore us, wisely 
avuiuing ibe gruuud of irrecuneilable atu bope- 
leas dispute, puu itacif upon that of our comuon 
Agtcamoul, aud luorviure, with great justice, 
calls upvu us all to come up und sujiputt it toere. 
Ac gives to ueber of tuo autagouist parties, what 
each vue of tuen would duudticss have proierred 
-u. Witu pi o bis owy side. . On the cuntsary, 
M wediatcs vol woua them iaa spirit of fraterual 
aud periect hash lu-each, aud. by imtiining 
besdther W OLO uor Wwe other, it proposes aud- ox: 
pects lo uccuwphsn the wise and juat and na» 
Uvuai cad, ob sciig the Claims Di vaih consis 
leuty u nl the hon, aud tue rights Ul-beth. buok- 
Jug al m n this ligul, I Gauput Dut regsrd it as a 
ScasvuadiG aud lappy imcasuro of -vueliverance 
aud teliti, worthy vt all accepltaiiwo aud all as- 
Gisluuce. Jake u, auch Our iruudies-are over 
Our renseurauce of cordial snd peruraueunt- Dro- 
LuorLoud is complete. ‘ue uphenving deep ot 
Wie public lerluntz, the surges ot whch aiready 
break st our-very leet, will be seothéd at ojcu, 
aid wil siui back again inle a eulu as smooth 
and glassy as that of a summer sea. But rejeci 
il, aud tusow up that rejeciiun by u measure. ot 
sectvosal wrung, sulutced Dy the slubborn wiii vi 
a veciivual majurily, aud uon ths wild aud 
feuctul iasues Much such a evurse witi furce mtou 
lile, aud which uo moital eye can loresee, it may 
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Sine the discussion of our territorial question 
commenced in this Hall, and the interest and 
agitation of it- has extended to - the country at 
large, we hade heard more than ever before o 
a certain mysterious but malignant and corrupt- 
ing lade power,” by which, it is alleged, the free 
action of the Government and: the liberties of 


our people are trodden under foot. Slave 
power!“ Oh, air, how the truth of history, in 
the vecy matter implicated, and~how the warm 
and kindly-sentiment of national retationship 
which glows inthe bosom af every American, 
wherever his-hoyie, how are they alike invaded 
and dutraged by this’ offensive phrase. and the 
more offensive ends of sectional prejudice, ani- 
mosity, aud deceptions te which it is so often and 
so wrongfully applied ! Tne free action of this 
Gavernmént and the liberties of our people 
stricken down by the “ sleve power ?“ Why, sir, 
does hot every one of us know, that of all the posi- 
ure or governmental-checks by which (he spread 
of slavery hus ever been restricted, the most effica- 
cious and comprehensive of alt others, by a thou- 
sand-fold, is that Which was put upen-1t under ine 
lead, and with the hearty concurrence of bhre- 
holding statesmen- and stavehulding States? Was 
it not the restrictive or anti-slavery arlicle of the 
ordinance of 1787, which, if nut prepared at the 
suggestion and by the hand*of Mr. Jefferson 
himself, was certainly prepared with his assem, 
and sustained upon the assent of Virginia also? 
Was it not.this which bas protected the finest 
derritoNty we ever owned from the approach and 
ine presente of the slave?—a territory of larger 
capabilities for the growth, and sustenunce, and 
wealth, of civilized man, (har boy other qua 
area, it is believed, upon the surfece af the gluse. 
And yet, citazens coming frum that very country, 
no legs than citizens cuwing from ower places, 


rise up in the midst of us heie, and brand with 


abusive epithets the very men and the very 
„wer thal gave this -magnificent empire a 
anidaldowry 10 free labor and lo free soil.” 

The check imposed by the Government, which 
is: next in the order of importance and of time, 
is the constkufional prohibition against the nn- 
portation uf ss com ubroad—a prohibition 
which waz intreduccd into thé Constitution upun 
“tho voles both of northern and of southern States, 
but which would have gone into effect us early 
as J8UQ, instead 1809, the time fixed by (hat in- 
strument, red it not been for ine sireuuous and un- 
relaxing resistence in the Convention of three of 
the corinern Siates— Massachusetts, New Hamp⸗ 
shire, and Connecheui. Virginie, the great * gtave 
power” of Wal day, andthe one most reviled by 
tnis epithet at this day, stood up for ine interdict 
pn the: foreigu importation al earliest perrud. 
Massachusetts anu her colleagues at the latest. 
Virginia, disregarding bec own interest, was 
wilting, at (he earhest hour, to sweep-tite traffic 
from the sea, aud to leave those“ human cure 
gove” that we bear of, to me wretched "tand that 
produced mem. Massachusetts and her col- 
leagues, Deulking at un ardor so generous as this, 


-dropped into tue rear ef Virginia, aud ciung, per- 


ge vol iugly clung, to the prutits of the irade, to 
the last nour Wut their assocrates in the Con veu- 
tion would allow. Aud thus, by diferent modes 
of action on this one subject ol - slavery —fuster- 
ing ti zn the early days uc the Government, de- 
nounciug it in tue latter—our northern friends 
have cuutrived, by a process of ingenuity charac- 
teristicaily yankee, II speak descriptively, noi de- 
Fistvely, J Ww wake our af it pecusiary capuel 
tuen, anu political capital now. Never was tuere 
amore available supject in the hands of work- 
men more willing or more cunnig tu control it. 
Ine widdw’s cruse, wulch cuuld pet be exhaust- 
ed by pouring vut, is but a pour and faint eni- 
Diem di is value to (hem. This, though inos- 
uaustible, never grew greater. .That did sod 
does. No mauer how opposite the uses to which 
these managers Dave upped 1.,.whelber to thuse 
ul merchauuise ur of puirics ; ne matier whether 
they nourished their opulence in former years 
trom tie tears of the slave, or poiat to idem now 
in the homes ol others, to arouse ide herrur, aud 
w to shape the letzislation of tte country, no 
matter what the form ir which they treat, or by 
uch they metamorphose this subject of slavery, 
it spr iege up te ther bands iu one never-ending, 
UUL ucreasiug harvest or advantuge. 

Tuore w yol another resiricuen of law which 
has deen placed DY tne Gorcfnmem upon the 
geographical himiis ol slavery—tnat which was 
placed upos it in 1820 by the well-kaowa ‘* Mu- 


souri compromise”—according to which all sla- 
very was prohibited in the then territory of 
the United States not embraced in the ordie 
nance of 1787, which lay north of thirty-six and 
a lralf ‘degrees of latitude. I need hardly say 
that the real anthor of this restriction was him- 
self a slaveholding Representative of a slave. 
holding State—Henry Clay, of Kentucky. Other 
Persons than Mr. Clay may stand upon the Jour- 
nals of Congress as thé formal movers and pa- 
trons of this measure, but the whole cotemporary 
history of the act is utterly false and worthless, 
if he was not the master-spirit that conceived, 
matored, and carried it through. When this act 
was passed, the great body of the southern Ra- 
presentatives voted against it. But since thea 
they have not only acquiesced In it, and main- 
tained it inviolate, but bave co-operated with 
otters in applying it to Texas, and have proposed 
anc pressed jt as a ground of equitable settic ment 
for the controversy which now embarrasses and 
divides us. i . i , 
Here, then, Mr. Chairman, we have a series 
of legal acts, proceeding more or less directly 
from the hands of southern men and southera 
States, aH. of which have gone to restrict the 
institution of slavery, both in itẹ limits and its 
political strength, and all of whieh are enuuled 
to be heard as witnesses whenever the * slav 
power” that h spoken of, is arraigned for its 
monstrous gnd its constant atrocities upon free- 
dom and humanity! . With these acts of benefi- 
cent legislation let these accusers be content; 
‘and, instead of harassing the Government and 
harassing the country with fanatical and uncon- 
slitutional effurts to enlist the sanciton and the 
power of taw yet further on their side, let them 
be thanful Tor what has been done, and leave all 
else to the eontrotliag and natural ivf seace of 
time and events. ey . 
I may as well ndert, Mr. Chairman, at this 
pomt ‘as at any other, to a practical question 
which i oftentimes asked by gentlemen here 
Who insist upon the exclusion of slavery from 
our Mexican territory, and who maintain, at the 
same time, that such exclusion does not prejudice 
or impair, in ane least, the full and equal right of 
the South and of her Citizens tu the use and enjoy - 
ment of that territory. We are asked to say, how 
much ex: lusion canimpair this eqoaltty, seemg 
that northern and southern citizens, and all others, 
when they go into the territory as inhabitants, go 
there under the operation of the same law, wud 
live there in the possession, in all respects, of 
precisely ihe same rights? How, then, can tue 
we unequal? - This question ts easily answered. 
This Mexioag territury bemg a conqrest of the 


United Staſes, effected by the united resources 


of ail both men and money, is consequently the 
joint and “common property of all. Thys is 
granted. As tue joint apd common property, 
then; of all, it is, uf course, free and open to 
the use and occupation of ail, and that without 
any precedent or qualifying conditions, which, 
acling on a paft only, wouid have the elfect of 
distinguishing todividuals or sections of the cuun- 
try froin one another. But exclude slavery, and 
you do this: you establish conditions, and th-re- 
by distinctions, where there should be nong, 
Ine southern citizen owning staves woyld be 
obliged, ander this exclusion, to dispose ol mem 
de ſol e he eould settle in thut territory, and must, 
of tours, enjoy his share of the com jon pro- 
perty upon con itions, aud perhaps eudarreesing | 
gonditions, first io de complied with, ‘Tne nuce 
thera citizen having fo slaves to dispose of, set- - 
ties Upon and enjoys his share of tue eon 
property without conditions, 10 the one case, a 
separale and pre-existing right, coustitulionally 

id legally established lor many generalis, 
must bs given up befure a com mou right is ale 
lowed to be used. la ihe ether case, tuat cum- 
mon right is laid open to immediate use, witovut 
requiring as a prettumnary thereto the surrender, 
or the cummutation, or the disposal of any other 
right whatever. What soct ot eq ality ts (here 
here? and how is it possible that ine very pre- 
tence of it, co-existing with such a state ul facts 
as this, can ba otherwise thau offensive, both to 
the feelings and the un serstanding of the party 
aggrieved? S 

Upon this view of the effect on the relative - 
rights of ihe different sections of the coun-ry, 
which must necessarily result from the praposed 
exciuston uf slavery frum tte Lerritur.es, we, WHO 
represent ine South, hava abuudant reaguns uf 
right aud Ot justice tu demand of vur associates 
here, that no suen exciusida ofall be sauctiuned ; 
and that bo territorial government shallve forced 
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upon us by the arbitrary use of their majority- 
power, by which the fundamental and cherished 
principle of our perfect constitutional equality 
shall be so painfully and hazardously set aside. 
To this demand, besides the sophism examined, 
that that exclusion works no inequality, we are 
yet further answered by these associates (with 
but few exceptions) that they cannot and will 
not countenance any government or any law by 
which slavery may be extended to Territories 
now free; that, in their judgment, Slavery is a 
false, cruel, and evil institution, the “ extension” 
of which, so far as it may depend upon them, 
they are determined tq resist at all hazards. 
„Vo exlension” is the short but comprehensive 
dogma under which the rights of the South, in 
this maiter, are to be sacrificed, and the stability 
of the Union itself Knowingly put into peril, Let 
us inquire into the practical purpose thus decelar- 
ed,and see whether it is in any respects worthy 
of the serious, und it may be, the fatal conse- 
quences which are so boidly and daringly risked 
to maintain it. This “ non-extension,” though a 
fallecy, os J think I can show, in its main ang 
subsiantial ides, w nevertheless a term, as we 
are given to understand here, of overshadowing, 
and in certain regions of our Republic, of caba- 
istic power. His there the Snibboleth of poli- 
licians—to utter which aright, is to live—to 
slammer ovér it, is to die. Ii bus power to throw 
instantly open to its adv cates the door of this 
Hall; it has the power as imotantly to ebut it in 
the face of its opposers, und so condemn them to 
penitence orto obscurity. In this, st is like the 
** opep sesame“ uf the Arabian Tales, which had 
only to be spoken clear and strong, with empha- 
sis and unclion enough, and at once the rocky 
door tu which it was addressed flying oper, ot- 
fered a cavern ol gold fur the spoil of the spokes- 
man. So here, let thé words * non extensiun” 
be only spoken out by 801.9 itee-soiler, with no 
Mussulman faih, but with a hearty und bekeving 
spirit, and our own barred-up and heavy door 
swings wide open to the speaker, and adunits bis 
to a share ol richer lreasures than were ever 
found in thg cave of Ahdallan. oo 
But, sir, © the words themselves: in what 
sense are we to understand them? As far asd 
have understood the gentiemen who use them, 
they du apt place their objectious to slavery 
upon the ground that it cuvers any particular, 
superficies of the cuyutry—as Alabama, or Loui- 
siana, of Texas, for cxampic—or upon the 
ground that it may cover any other superficzes 
but upon thal ol jts instrinsic qualities: sla- 
very, as established amongst us, being in Weir 
juotzment a prejudicial and wicked iustituiton 
—wrong in principle, wrobg in praruce, wrong 
every way—and one, therefore, the strength and 
the growth of which, abu tue personal suflerers 
irom which, cught never to be increased by any 
act of the Government, and never shall ve by 
apy actor cuucurrence of theirs. ‘This is their 
grund. Aud if the gentlewen who take can 
vuly show, that by extending this iostitution 
piu our Mexican territusies He basis is made 
uwer aud deeper than ever—tuat stronger sup- 
ports of law are thereby provided to fuster aud 
sustain H--(tbal a new condition and habit of so- 
ciety morg favorable to its coutinuance than. au) 
pre-esisting one is established—that nhen it ia 
eXtended in that direction n is not correspon- 
dently weakened in any other, spd that the uum- 
ver ol slaves is actually mervased by We pro- 


cess; if they can show that by these means, 


collectively, or by - oiher megans of equivalent 
ellect, (be iusuitutiou of. slavery, considered as a 
whole, is rendered by ils àadullssian Jito those 
tert itorles @ more poweriul snsiitulion thamever 
—beller sustained by law, by social ptelerences, 
by plivate interest, uud more incapabile, through 
vut the length aud breadth of a, of voluutacy 
coulrol, — then they Will make oul a case ol real 
and substantial * extension,“ and not of ideal 
„ouly. But, Me. Chairman, 1 deuy that the ad- 
mission of slavery into these territories wilt be 
lullowed by any gueh general sud wvigorating 
consequences to liselſ us these, and deny, there- 
lure, tuat the “extension” of at thither, iu apy 
pubsiunual sense, is ay cxtension at all. Nay, 
sir, 1 go further than this, aud maintain that 
such admission, sv lar irom being an exten- 
sium’? or JDViguration of the system of slavery, is 
oo the other hand, oue of the direct means by 
Which its ullimate extinction (shuuld that be 
ever deared b7 the people who have sanctioned 
and who oply have tbe right io coulrol it) may be 
reudeied more accesible aud more easy. Every 
slave, be it recollected, that is taken jo Caliloruia 


or to New Mexico, makes one less in some of the 


nished by the sla veholding States, whose own 


ties, Where is the harm which comes of this 


States. Let them be taken by thousands or by 
tens of thousands, it matters not, the whole pro- 
cess of filling up the territories with them, whe- 
ther faster or slower, is a process for reducing, 
ro lanlo, the numbers of them where they now 
are, god, consequently, amounting, in national 
effect, io neither more nor less than a traosfer of 
these people from one portion of the United 
States to another. And yot only is this true of 
the first effect, but also of the ultimate effect of 
this transfer. For the slaveholding States, being 
altogether as fruitful in the produttion of every- 
thing necessary to huwan subsistence as our ler- 
ritories are, the people that inhabit. them are 
just as remote as any equal aumbers in the terri- 


tories could be from the period when their natu | 


ral progressivi» would be checked by the scanti- 
ness of fuuod. Whatever, then,.the number to 
which the emigrant slaves : d their’ posterity 
might grow up- in the territories, if admitied 
there, it willbe, allowing fur the datlerence át the 
outset, substantially the game as that to which A 
would have grown up jn the States, had none of 
them ever been removed. Now, as the original 
supply of slaves Sor this emigration must be fur- 


numbers must thereby be fedueed by the exact 
amount of thal supply, aud as ler reprodueuon 
in the territories is in ng degree greater than in 
the supplying States, it is-cleas, that whilsi a 
leogment ol the slave population has. changed 
an old residence fur.a new. one, the population, 
in other respects, is just What ii - Was. Nota 
solitary human beug has been made a stave by- 


the * extensin -n ho would not have been one’ 


—necessarily and; inevitably one—had. súch ex- 
tension peyer taken placg, and ne ver been dream- 
ed vf. As the extent of personal siavery cen- 
not be changed by ils Iransier to the territories, 
what is it that is to be-changed? Not she per- 
sonal hardships of the condition, and not the 


cured or enforced ; ſur it is, in- no respeel, even 
supposable, either that the treatment of the 
slaves will be harsher in the territomes than in 
the Slates, or thai (he prupecty ef pulice laws 
which govern hing mere will differ iu any mate- 
rial point from those tu whicb bé-bus elsewhere 
been subjected. If slavery, thea, in- us. most 
importept aspects, in ils persunal, numerical, 
inoral, and legal aspects, is unchanged, af: hot 
unchangeable, dy ns adurigsion iato the lerriſb- 


“ extepsiob,” that it should be so luriously and 
relentlessly reswted? There is but one solitary 
element ol increased alreagth-ur power to sla- 
very which this extension can iu votve, and that 
is the political vov which may coatingently 
iuureto it from ah inoreased represumtation in 
the United States Senate. Should the admission 
of it intothe territocses result, as it probably 
would, iù the final recugnition-and establishment 
of it under their State coustilulions, there would 
result with it the advantage of bemg represemted 
by additional members tu the Senate; and in 
that particular, and thut only, the extension 
would bring along with it au unquestionable 
gain, $u this House there would be none. ['he 
represedtation in it being lounded in numbers, 
tbe whole of the slaves who would be counted 
for represeutalives iu Ca liſoruia aud New Moxi- 
co, but for their removal there, would have been 
added, wilh all their increase, lo tue count or 
reckoniug of the Slates from which they were 
takene - , 

ln this House, therefore, the 


teen led extension. lu the Senate it will be, aud 
it is- just and right, upon the whole spirit and 
structure of out Government, that it should be. 
We of the South, as l have already said, are in 
a double mihority—one of numbers and one of 
interest ; and on behalt particularly of our inter- 
eal minority, we are entitled, consistently with 
the delensive principles of our political system, 
to erect apy adequate constitutional protection. 
A winorny in numbers may be so identical in 
sympathy and interest Mh tue mis jortiy in num- 
bels as lo enjoy, practically ana in fact, the full 
benefit and protection ef the majority power. 
But this can never be the case with tke minority 
in interest, as we have some painful occasion tu 
knew. Our interest is separate, sectional, and 
peculiar—al all points au-iuterest of amlagouism ; 
adversary, as our consiilulional colleagues aHege, 
to their lee lings, thetr nabiu, their convictions oj 
right, aud Meir sense ol public duly, to sanction 


or maintain it ; aud hence it is an iutetest which. 


legal enactments by which that condnion is se- 


strength of slav- 
ery will not be increased a particle by its dep- 


is especiallydiable to attack and aggression, snd 
will be sure to suffer from both unless protected 
by sufficient constitutional shield. This ond 
be alforded, in some-measure, by adding directly 
ig ils representation ig the Senate, and afforded 
precisely on the same principle on which that 
re presentation wae originajly granted lo such 
Stutes as Rhode Island and Delaware—the prin- 
ciple, namely, of defending the weaker against 
the power and aggression of the-stronger. But 
even then, with all the benefit of new and - aug- 
mented numbers in the Senate, the whole neces- 
sities of our case will got, at fast be reached; for, 
to other minorities, we are destined to that of a 
nunoriiy of States, as well as uf population and 


intét est. =, 


Turn your eye upon that part of our national 
map which :s yẹ! to be parceled out into States, 
the Mexican territories included, and it would 
seem that ibe probable and natura) dix hien of it 
would be into about five new slaveholding States, 


And sıx or_eight non-slaveholding or Free-soil“ 


Siates. Add these five to our present stock of 
fourteen, [for 1 du not reckon Delaware amongst 
the slavenolding Sistes, ] aad ave shall have niao- 
teen States; represented by thirty-eight Sena- 
tors. Add the new tothe sixteen free States, 
and hey will amount, at the loweat-estimate, 
lo twenty-two in all, having forwy-four Senators. 

Thus, upon the suppusttion that New Mexico 
and Califognia should both become slaveholdmg 


-Btates, the other Stales. have now, and will con- 


tinue to have, a fixed, established, aud immove- 
ble msjoruy. Their present majority, also, ia 
this House, is obliged*to become progressively 
greater aud grester, al every successive reap- 
portiunment of ss numbers. Almost-all of the lo- 
reign and almost all of.. the imernal immigratidn 
is also to them; and, and what is more, u is in 
the power of their Representatives in Congress, 
being a majority of the whole, so to dispose of 
tbis territorial subject as to stimulate that emi- 
rution {rom the slavcholding States to greater 
nd wore. mischievous extent than ever. 
-Although' at. would be easy, Mr. Chairman,- to 
illustrate he nature and effect of that exien- 
Sion,” sp denounced and so resisted by gentlemen 
here, in still other aspects, yet enough has boen 
said, AYhink, to show that the Maio idea which 
it gouveys to the popular tniod is a deceptive and 
wmisjakea-one, that, in point of fact, the exten: 
sion of slavery to the lerriteries wilt not add 
cannot nrake one sidgie.ttuman being yn this cowas 
tcy a slave, who would not have been one with- 
dut R; that it will not render the petsonal con- 
dition uf the slave a paaticle harsher than- now; 
that it will not render the rights of alavery, ae a 
social or legal system, a particle stronger than 
now; .that it will not add anything whalsoever 
4o .jfs strength, except, cemtingently, in ils great- 
er. political representation in me United States 
Senate, and thet the addition so made to it there 


Is not only in the strictest accordance with the 


guarantee principle on which that branch of 
Congress, fur just such cases, is cons(stuted, but 
falis short-of tuil and perfect protection, because 
ofi bat ultimate minority in which the siave- 
holding States are destmed to remain. 

We thus see, Mr. Chairman, what- extension 
will not do. Lei us reverse the picture fur a mo- 
ment, and see what it will do, not politically, but 
practically. lp wili cu-operate wath other causes 
already exmting {or the gracual transier of slaves 
frum situauons where their labor is ieast valua- 
dle, io where it will be most s0; that is, [rom the 


_grain-growing to the plauting regions of the Uni- 


ted States. Wherever sugar and cotton-gruwing 


lands could de had ia these territories sheaper 


aud more productive thag similer lande in the 
States, they would be bought up and seitied with 
slaves, and-these to that extent, would be drain- 
ed off from their present abodes into them. ‘This 
deportation of slaves for the very purpose of set- 
Uing such lande has _been steadily guiwg on for 
many years amongst tbe Suites inemeelves, until 
al length it Las come to mark itself upon the 
condition ef property and the structure ol ‘society 
in soe: of them ; Virginia, for instance—vy cou- 
sequences of ibe arust decided aad almost revo- 
tionary kind. First, the annual reduction of the 
black. race by removal is equal to, if not greater 
than his natural annual iucrease.. Second, this 
1eduction ol black labor opens up many employ- 
menis, especially mechanical employments, to 
the easier and more profitable pursuit of the 
white man, aud thus discourages his emigration 
from the State. Thirdly, this reduction ias te 
further eflect of leaving a~ progressively increa- 
sing deficiency ef labor lor the full occupation 
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for its diffusion. Let it go into the territories ; 
let it go, unrestrained, wherever it is theught 
most tu its interest to ge to- the ends of the earth, 
iſ- ii were possible. You thus cat up the great 
mass of it into fragments, which you divide, or 
parce) out amongst a greater number of States, 
thereby rendering  compartively harmless for 
evil, and thereby, too, 80 reducing the 
of it, wherever considered a burden, that each 
particular State upon which it presses will be 


and tillage of the soit, and so throws out of uss 
and inte market immense quantities of improve 
Jand, which, far exceeding the wants and thë 
means ef local purchasers, are left-to grow / on 
into greater and greater amount, until by-and-by 
perhaps at this hour—habitations of a comfor- 
table kind, and of indefinite extend, can be bad 
upon better terms in the oldest, dnd,.commercial- 
ly considered, the best portions of that ancient” 
mmonwealtb, than even in the unpeopled 
wilds of the “ far West.” Theso causes, combi- 
ning with one another and with other causes, 
have so operated upon the relativé growth of the 
two races in that State, as to be daily adding to 
the more and more decided-preponderanee of the 
white one. Ifthey are allowed to work on.as 
they have alréady dane and are now doing, espe- 
cialy iſ. the auxiliary and gjimulating cause ofa 
free admission of slaves into the Territuries be 
superadded, it is evident, gs their number, both 
absolute aod relative, will grow less and less, 
thal the whole system of slavery in Virginia, will 
be placed in a new aod mere controllable relation 
than it bas ever stood in before. When, under 
the uniform and whelesome law of private in- 
terest, the black population of Vorginia and 
Maryland and North Carolina, Missouri or Ken- 
tucky, quietly empties itself out upon the: sugar 
and the cotton lands of the territories, or of the 
lower south, where the torrid sun is so prepitious 
to-their constitution and labor, and when, as @ 
consequence of this-removai, freemen enter igto 
and occupy the homes they have left, what is 
there is this to lament? What shook does it in- 
fict upon personal humanity or general Free- 
dom, that those of us here who are tne professed, 
it net the exclusive supporters uf both shouid de- 
nounce and deplore it? . bs. Se 
But, Mr. Chairmain, let this tranefer of the 
slave iq the lower, more cengenial,and more 
profitable latitudes of the South be stopped; 
begin the stoppage ef it here, by shutting nim 
eut of your territories in Mexico; let that act of 
yours be followed as n surely would be, by pro- 
bibitory acts oa the part of the slaveholding 
States themselves, mutually forbidding importa- 
tions from one another, tuen the relative prdgres- 
sion of the black over the. while recé will rapidly 
advance, and a disastrous fulure to them both 
will begin at once to be Shadowed out. Not only 
is the ‘increase of the black race greater under 
all ci¢cumstances than that of the white, because 
of the absense, in their case, of all prudential 
resireiut, but when ne emigration is alto ved to 
keep down thet excessive growth, N will follow, 
of course, that that race will absorb all the vecu- 
pations upon which the laboting part of the White 
one can live, and they, as a consequence will bë 
driven-away. When all the field labor, when all 
the handiccaft trades, such as Carpenters, coopers, 
tanners, blackemiths, shoemakefs, &a., are en- 
grossed by the slave, and taken away from Wre- 
resources of the laborjng white man; when, in 
addition to (his, the hopes and megns of common 
education are all cut olf by contiguous seldements 
ef slaves over whole districts uf country; when 
this comes tọ pass, what earthly consideration 
can prevent a laboring. man so siiuated from in- 
stantly pickiog op his tamtly and going to some 
other communily where he might hype to iw- 
_prove and better their condition? Nothing could 
pte vent him. Thus-thrung alter throng of this 
olass—amongst the very suundest and best of all 
—would pass away from amongst us, aimost -as 
numerous und as unreturning a¥ me passengers to 
the tomb; and so they would cuntinue to pass 
away, unjil, by-and-by, in the course of a few 
generations, the whole population ia our siave- 
holding States would be reduced to. the slaves 
upon one side and the masters and managers on 
tae other—a disproportion so great, se palpable 
to every eye, 80 suggestive to dhe slave himeeH of. 
the fearful sdcret of bis gigantic physieal power, 
that nething could take irom bis heart the temp- 
tation to iry it, and try it-he would, ho mater 
what the eunsequsnces; and thus catastrophe 
would follow catastrophe, sad our sunny and 
bappy south wouid be covered over with scenes 
of cunfiict and of weeping. Caucentrate the 
slaves where they now. are; and strip -us by 
that very act of the energies aud protecting pra- 
sence ol the laboring whao man, and the bloody 
process of St. Domiogo emancipation will be 
tried amongst ourselves—vaioly, but yet afflict- 
ingly tried. 7 i . 
Tue only preventive for this whieh is at our 
command, mne only constitutional mode in which 
slavery is agocssibic 10 ue at all, is to open up, as 


lar an we have the power, every practical outlet 


ter it. N N 

But this is-the exact remedy in the case which 
gentlemen here so strenuously and so ardently 
resist. 
ihis-population, they are for hedging it in; they 
are for accumulating it mass upor mass into one 
zast storehouse of conflict and calamity. Like 
a lurbid end swollen stream, if its channels are 
open and unobstructett, it wii flow on without 
danger; but if they are choked and dammed 
aeross,, and the living and swelling waters, 
thrown back upon themselves, are to be pent up 
and confined, they will gather, wave upon wave, 
into an impending daluge for the overwhelming 
of embankments and all that they were raised tó 
protect. i 75 . f 

Well, gentlemen, go on with your schemes; 
carry Out your proposition of ‘free labor and 
free soil” to the uttermost ; rule dut ttre slave 
from yogr territories; rule out the South, your 
true and loyal partner in every extremity far 


Cipation-in these territories ; use all the libert 

and all the feculties-which your union with her 
bas imparted to yourselves to crusb her right to 
a coequality with you in the -yae and enjoyment 
of: common property ; eall upon her to bow 
down and submit to conditions as conditions pre- 
cèdent to eucb enjoy mem, which, or the equiva- 
lents of which, in your ow case, you would 
imdignantly refuse; do ail this, aud do it id each 
a way as will go the farthest to offend her sense 


her honor, to morty her quiek “and generbus 
spirit; and what, at last, will you have acbom- 


at al} commensurate with so-much sectivoal 
wrong? What, in fact, will you have done by-it, 
except to depopulate the South in a great mea- 
sure of her -white jnhabitants, and to put the 


This 39 all that you will have done. And is this 
an achievement, worthy of your philanthtopy and 
your labors? ls thi an object- for which, in the 
judgment of patrivte, statesmen, and christians, 
the angriest passivns of the country ought to be 
aroused, its great divisions. thrown into commo- 
tion with one another, aud our blessed Union 
itself brought into danger—that Union which, 
nex} to persanal liberty (and it is -w high protec- 
tor even of that) isto every American ing rich- 
esf-of all the public treasures which Heaven bas 
io give—that Union which, considereg even as 
antagonistic to tue hopes of the siave, (though. R 
is nol so,) would still, iu tthe righteous judginent 
of the world,*be worth more, immeasurably 
more, to us and lo mankind - then all the. slaves 
of all the globe together? Extinguish it, if you 
can, in a ruthless and eeuseless crusede for the 
stave, and he and his advecate and bis mastor 
will suffer and perish-togelner. Light up, if you 
can, (he Warfare dnd the aptrit of another Peter 
tbe Hermit, aud in this cases us in that, you will 
be rewarded. with desolution and a ſomb- 

That slavery has been permitted to establish 
itself on this comme for purposes both of- wie 


‘accustomed to look for the origin or We progress 
of events in a power aod a knowledge higoer than 
his own, ean remsonably doubt. Neither can he 
doubt that these purposes, whatever they are, 
will in due time de inado manifest tonil - dlean- 
while, it is not foc us to lay an impatient and 
forbidden hand-upon any of the powers of this 
Goverament for the purpose of disturbing or 
controting it by any authority or ction of ours. 
On our part, perieut abstinence in regard lo it u 
the wisest of all policies, the clearest of ail con- 
stitutional obligutions, and the best of all per- 
sonal humanities. Let it alone, is tne one- ra- 
tional aud ulhoritative u, junction ef wisdom 
and ef duty cuveerning il—ict it go squib, stiil 
south, as it ts now going; aud let is diffusion be 
such that the two races shull be protected as 
long as possible and as %%% as possivie, from 
all iadilnies of violent .. . . „n with one ano- 
ther. ‘I'bis permitieu u.a -vue, alt else should 


magnitude 


better able than before te cope with and te mas- 


Instead of dividing-out and draining off 


seventy years; rale her out fromall due parti- 


of justice and of constitutiqnal right—to wound 


plished by it all? What amount of public good. 


residue, together with their slaves, id å state of 
aggravated and appalling danger to one snother? 


dom and ot weicy, no, reasouable man who ix 


be patiently left to the developments and the 
teachings of time. l 

Some of these, as they have gradually come to 
be seen and apprehended, are beginning to shine 
forth with impressive and instructive significance. 
Take the color, for insiance—a mark of perpe- 
tual separation from the white man, but a bond 
of perpetual union and sympathy with the ne- 
groes themselves, I is and ever hes been pro- 
hidiory ef all complete amalgamation between 
the races, und (hus preserves amongst us all the 
physical characteristics of the African just as 
they were impressed upon him at the hour and 
in the land of his birth. But this separation of 
the races, with the ultimate and providential de- 
sign, u would seem to maintain on this continent 
all the physical peculiarities of the African on 
bis awn, would nerer have been effectual had it 
been left- to the mere caprices of sentiment or 
taste lounded-upon vajiolies of color. These 
might have been overcome, and the peculiarities 
ta be maintained consequently lost. They ate 
therefure placed beyond the law of taste, under 
the proiecuion of anether physical law which 
lies ler deeper, operating independently af all 
human will, aod enſoreing itsell under the sterne 
‘esl and-severext of natural penalties. The otf- 
spring of the two rates is a hybrid—-an offspring 
whose progression, mough not limited like that 
uf sdine of the lower animals to the first genera- 
lion, is nevertheless so arrested by lunacy, idiocy, 
bhindness, deafness, and dumbness, and other the 
most crushing infirmities that flesh is heir to,” 
that -it can never become the sound parental 
stuck uf a self-maimaining population.“ 
Here, then, wehave always before us, the re- 
markable phenomenun of ane race of mavkind 
iwing, aed diving for upwards of two hundred 
years in the midst ef another race, and yet icas 
pable, by reason of patural la us, of disappearing 
by incufpuration with it and thereby tucupable 
also ol impairing or lus ing any of its original and 
Bative -chyracteristics. The final cause of this 
-phenomenon must be looked for either in that 
primuive doom upon Canaan by which be wes 
sentenced to be ** a servant of servants unlo bis 
brethren,” or it is to be-ſound in come high aud 
renevalig function which Ahe American slave is 
yet to ſulni in' ine redem plien vf tue continent 
irom. which he came. z 

Besides Ahis physical immutability of the ne- 
gru a a. race amongst us, be has in association 
with it another pecuharity, scarcely less stuk mg 
or significant than it is: auti that is his axisaurdie 
mary plitude lo possess himsell, at if by intute 
tion, Of all the tastes and social habits aud me- 
chanical arts and domestic tuteliigeace ajid Civie 
lization of bis master. You may pick up a wild 
negro m D. ody, and bring wiw te Virgiaia, 
witb his ſeitisnhes and bie conjunog rod, aud his 
sharpened cannibali teeth, aud fis unintellig bie 
tongue, aed give him there no other instruction 
but what he oan catch from tris fellow-elave at 
their common work. aud in a few years he wii 
be a civilized man. Aud if ke is not, his 
American child in the first generation will de. 
This is true of no other savage mun upou earth. 
Look al our own red syahe—as uncivilized almost 
asaf centuries of effort bad not been expended 
upos bis improvement. Louk at this very Airi 
cen bimself in bie. own county, amongst the 
most incapable ef all savages ior sell-clevation, 
bul wonderfully capable ot helping himseil up by 
tbe bands and assistance of others. — 

In ibis connection, it may be stated, as one of 
a group Of facts, mutually bearing upon and illus- 
trating one another, tuat the c. ua of Airica is 
lou fatal to the while man ever to become the 
lace of hissafe and permanent abude. This, 
dur experience at Liberia, and the missionary 
experience of our religious. societies al other 
pols, very fully eslablun. It is obvious, thero- 


* ‘I'he following facts, taken from an official let- 
ter from the Secretary ut State, Mr. Pakeatiau, we 
Brush Minister, in April, 1844, will serve to ilius- 
(rate thie pusiuva. Ths number of deal and dumb, 
blind, idjuis,aud insane, amongst the free blicka 
th tue non-slavebuiding States, w one vut of every 
ninety-six ; the number of the same classes amongst 
tife slaves of the slavehuiding States, is one in Six 
buodred and seventyytwo. Ih the State ot Mame, 
the number of ttee blacky returued as deat und 
dumb, blind, insane, and idiots, by the census of 
1840, is one in every twelve. In Florida, the num - 
ber of the same classes umonzet the sla vos, is vue 
in every thousand one hundred and tive. in Mas- 
sac busetts, out of a tree black populauou of sume 
twing more than eight duousund, ne in every wire 
deen was either deal and dumb, bnd, idiot, insune, 
or in prison. . g 
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than the dull and monotonous one of its prosperity 
and peace. He dreaded lest it should fade from 
the history of the world, and be iost to the gaze 
and the animadversion of man. Sir, if you wil 
only push on the controversy which now distucos 
us, from angrier to angrier tone, if you will only 
settle it here with deliberate indignity and wrong 
10 one of the parties it involves, you will soon 
interweave with the richest and. purest national 
happiness which it was ever allowed aay people 
on-earth to enjqy, a memorial of national sor- 
row, withering and crushing enough to have 
satisfied the monster wish and the monster heart 
of Caligula himself. ; 

But, Mr. Chairman, when I pass by the collec- 
tive parties in this case, ond recall the particular 
ones ; when 1 see that my own State is as deeply 
implicated m the trouble and the danger of it ag 
any other, and shares, to the full, with all of her 
southern colleagues, in the most painſul appre- 
bensions of its issue,—when | see shis, I tura in- 
voluntarily, and with unafiected deference of 
spirit, and ask, What, in this exigent moment 
lo Virginia «will Massachusetts do that Massa- 
chuselis wbich, in the designation of our eariy 
colonial history, was known as Noriberh Virgt- 
nia. What will Northern Virginia do, in the 
maiter before us, for her southeru namesake and 
aister? - Wall you too (I apeak to her as présent 
in her Representatives)—will you too, forgetting 
all the past, put forth a band to smite her igno- 
mimiously upon the cheek? - In your own early 
day of deepe® extremity and distress—the day 
of tbe Boston Port Bui—when your beautiful 
Capital wes mreatened with extinction, and 
Engtand was collecting her gigantic power. to 
sweep your libertics away, Virginia, carmg for 
ao odds, and ceunung no cust, btavety, genereus - 
ly ~instanify, stepped dorth for your dellyerance. 
She made the day on whieh this bill was to be 
executed, the Ist ul June, 1774, a day of humilia- 
UOR, fasting, aid prayer— mus imploring, with 
one voice, ine protection and bless ing of Heaven 
upon you, and thus, through a religious act, the 
uitimale one of national dixress, xousiag up her 
peupte lo te ſullest and most startling sense of 
the yulrage and the peril- whic: awaited you. 
She called upon you to stand up for your cause; 
tbat it was the true cause—the Cause of right, ang 
freedom aud justice ; that, as such, she made it 
her on, aud would fight it oft dnn you, blow by 
blow, aud, live or die, would give every faculty 
that befouged to her ol soul and body aud estate, 
lo make 1 good. Addressing ber through the 
Justice of your cause and - ue agonies of your 
condition, jou asked her lor her heart. She gave 
ils wittrscarce the reservation of a throb, she 
gave ittreely.and gave it all. ‘You called upon 
her for het blood. She touk ber children from 
her bosow. and ulered them ta supply it. With 
her spirit, wilh ber appreciation of lho great 
principtes of cepresentative and of popular-gov- 
ernment which your case involved, and with ber 
holy efithusiasm iu their support, Virgin‘a would 
“have been ullarly recreant to- berseli it she bad 
Gove any ihnigelse or anything less than she did. 

- But w all wis she leit ayd know that she was 
more than our political ally —mote than your pue 
litical friend, Sue lek aud kuew thal she was 
Jour near, baturat-born rolatiou—euch in virtue 
ol :your common desceal, but such fac more sull, 
10 Virtue ut tho higher a.tributes of a congenial 
and kindred natute: Do not de starticd al the 
idea of common qua lies between the American 
Cavelier aud the American roundhead. [Nors- 
—At thie pont: Mr. McDowell’s hour having ex- 
pared, ha was about to chase ins remarks, when 
be was Called upon irom all paris of the Hall, 
with sirong emphags, to Go d- Go un?’ 
To this request, the Cuminities giving ils unani-- 
mous consent, ke proceeded.}. Do not be started, 
Me. Chairman; dt the idea of a close aod near 
relationship between the impetuous and haughty, 
but cuurtcves colunist of Jimestawn, with Bis 
umense point of personai honor, und his devotion 
to all that as stirring in the jucideuts of lile, aud 
the plero, solemn, sell denying, almost ascetic 
pilgriur of Fiymouth. A proud bul misguided- 
legality drives the defenders of the Stuarts lo thes 
shores of We Chesapeake, that there, in privation 
and an poverty, il beed be, they aught fuliow oul 
the uppulses of thelr own honor and their own 
free wall, without let or hindrance irom human 
authority. A pure, exclusive, uncompromising 
spirn of religion, hat coudd oul miugle weln, aud 
that would pul be coutculled by the corruptions 
ol earth, drives a persecuted but a precious poy- 
ple io the rocks of Massacauselts Buy, thal duere, 
whatever else might betide them, they cuuld pour 


fore, from this, that whatever is done for the. 
morai improvement of that continent, must be 
done by those whose entire physical nature is 
suited to its baleful and burning sun. Ii must, in 
other words, be done by the black man hi-nself. 
And here, in the absolute necessity of confiding 
this high mission to him, or of leaving Africa to 
ner solitary woe, we find a not improbable solu- 
tion of so much that is peculiar and otherwise, 
mysterious in his circumstances and posi- 
tion amongst ourselves. Here, in the light of 
this necessity, we see, most probably, why it ia 
that his perfect ideatity has been protected by 
natural laws, whith rendered his incorporation 
with us, and, consequently, his disappearance as 
a dislinct race, absolutely unpossible. Here, too, 
we have, as probably, the reason of his exiraor- 
dinary capacity lo take upon himself the kno - 
Jedge and the arts of his master. Here, ‘too, 
perhaps, the reason of his presence wilh ug, 
amongst whom the habits of private intercuurse 
are freer, and the rudiments of learning wore per- 
vasive and universal, than amongst any other 
people in the world; and-here, also, it may be 
the reason, why he was bouad, hand’ and foot, 
with the irom chain of personal bondage, that 
thus he might be fastened to the spot of nrs trials 
and his training, until atl things were ready for 
his fiñal deliverance and departure. 

I effer you, Mr. Chairman; no hypothesis upon 
these facts. ‘They are such, however, undoubt. 
edly, as tu encourage the hope that our coysntty 

may become to Aſries, as to others, the nursery 
and storehause of its civilization and its free- 
dom; that though it has trodden upon a portion 
of her ctildven, and harnessed them for long 
years’ to the yoke.of its labors, yet that even 
thus it has been unconsciously bul bereficenWy 
preparing the means by which the smittags of 
this very portion may be converted into the up- 
Jilting of a continent, and the superstition and 
eannibalism and tears of ils sunken millions de 
wiped away. The facts, ao, are auoh as to 
surround this whole subject of slavery with new 
motives to forbearance, and new injunctions 
against the folly and the wiekeduess of aH unau» 
thorized. iatermeddling with it. 

When | look, Mr. Chairman, beyond the forms 
of legislation, atid-eonsider who the real parties 
are tothe controversy belure us—that they are 
nut individuals rushing into altercation with one 
another, under the flerceness of ignubie passions, 
excited for ignoble objects, bul powerlul and 
independent States, constituted into one fur cer- 
tum great ends of mutual protection and advam- 
tage, and bound there ore, upon the first great 
law of governments se well as of persons—the 
Jaw of self-preservation—eo to administer that 
common government as never to endanger or 
overwhelm it;—when i consider, sir, who the 
parties are—what their relauve obligations— 
what their reciprocal dependence ho ioffune- 
ly exceeding everything else is the interest of 
each in the mutual jusucę and fidelity of -all— 
how amazing their prusperity—how exalled their 
renon a—how renovating their exampie upon the 
hopes and liberties of the world how inspiring 
the thought that their republican. banner not 
only waves over an empire duparalicted in ail 
its stemenis.of happiness aud treocdom and power, 
bul is yet to Wave, by lis. influence, over (he H- 
limitavle empire of reborn and self-governing 
mau ;—wheu 1 consider añ this, sir, I cannot de 
otherwise than cheered with the conviction that 
all will be well; that parties so situated will 
never proſane their story nor their honor, through 
au aci of deliberate wrong by either on the other; 
and thal “the ¿pirit ot awily and of mutual de- 
ference aud cuncession” which united Wem at 
frst, will triumph over all troubles, dispose 
aright ol all contests, and thas euntiuue do nut- 
munize and unite them forever. Ia sued a bro- 
therhvod of parues, when diflicullies arise, there 
is no expediency upon which to settie mem bul 
that of justice; no benefit to be sought in the 
settlement but the benefit of all. So thioktug 
and iebling habitually, I almost hesitate to ask 
of any possidbleadjusiment of the dithculty de- 
fore us, what will our part, our southern part, ol 
its bistury be? Will il be a history of disappuint- 
meul, mortification, todigoity, and wrong? Aud 
your pact of ils hisiory—will it be the sbort aod 
the atero one of power—power—uncaring aud 
unrelenting power? Lt is said of one of the very 
worst of tne Roman emperors that he lafucuteu 
With great bitterness that his reign had never 
been distinguished by the occurrence of auy re- 
warkable culauily, and had no other or better 
record by which to be transmitted to posterity 


out their hearts as they pleased to Him whom it 
was the richest of all their delights to worship and 
losérve. A heroic and unconquerable will, dife- 
rently directed, is the pervasive an? master ele- 
ment in the character of buth. Secondary differ. 
ences—theditferences of culture a culture which, 
in the one case, was directed to train the heart for 
all that was gay and glad end animating in liſe; 
and in the other, to traiu it for a subdued, chasten- 
ed, concentrated aspirituality—these have thown 
around our ancestors a various costume, and have 
long exhibi-ed them to one another and to the 
world io all the glare of a pictured and dramatic 
contrast. Bui in thet proud and lofty spirit which 
claims the human will for itself, which indig- 
mantiy repulses every desire or effort to control 
it, as an unwarrantable and. impious wrong—in 
-that they were thoroughly and indissohiply ane: 
The same in this master quality, so controlling m 
itself of all others, it was iinpussable for them to be 
otherwise than blended by at promptly, harmone-. 
ously, gloriously, at the very dawn of qur. national 
day. They were the first, as a consequence, to 
proclaim. and to resist (he eggreasions of England, 
and never aller, eveg in the fainting hours uf the 
struggle that followed, were they absent from the 
duly or the spot where their valor or their coune 
sels Were required. -Nuurithed by the same 
spirit, sharing as twin sisters in the struggle and | 
ine heritage of the same revolution, What there 
in any demand of national faith or constitational 
duty, or of public murais, which should separate 
them now? What is there in these groynd>—the 
sound and the true grounds uf national cosduct— 
that should induce Massachuset(s to disavow the 
rights, disown the equality, disdain the remon- 
sirance, or scorn the fvelings and the bonoe of 
her best, her strongest, and her earliest friend? 
What is there m the possibilities of sectional ad- 
vantage so precious as to justify her, or ayy uther, 
im risking, lor single moment, the danger ol ihe, 
curable family discurd in order to obiatu it? At 
is not for us as a peopte or as States, to stay the 
march of that unseen and elernal cause whieh 
sweeps over the devices and the trophies uf man, 
and crowds whole nations, in melencholy proces- 
sion, lo the tomb. But it is for ve, as buth, to 


stay the very beginnings of that family qua: ret 


which never fails, wheresoever it occurs, tu burry 
onward and duwoward the destiny of a people, 
and winch so stripe the destiny that it bucries on 
of-every hope that Could soothe, and so surrounds 
it with every clement of utter and appallug woe 
as to mark it oul [rom ail common curses ‘tur the 
shuddering, the horror, and the admonition of 
man. Sneinking ſrom such à fate as tbis, and 
irom Ihe causes at- impel to it, We cherish with 
the deeper fervor. the just aud the netural 
hope that here, m this honored temple of our 
commen liberty, Virgima and Maesachusetis, 
by whose hands and whose wisdom ia chief it 
Was reared into power, will sit- and-worship side 
by side for ever; that here, in the peace vi koa- 
ven and of each other, w. in elenn bands sad- 
pure hearis, they will alwe$s minister m public 
inings, dowg right to all, wrong’ te none; that 
bêre ttrey will entry on, to ite brightest consum» 
mulion, the. illysirious career they have begun, 
comtorung, cheering, supporting one another 
through ail the, confficts of the day, and mitigat- 
ing, should they ever come, the convulsions of 
the lust hour by the sootuingeof s last embrace: 
thus -‘testilying, tor the honor of our catore, tu a 
untional fidelity, which there was nothing in the 
power of temptation that could corrupt, and no- 
thing bul the power of death that cduld destroy. 
Gentlemen, Representawves of Mussachuseails, 
what say you? Are. you agreed? Youur equals 
before the Revolution begau—your equais wuen 
it did begin—cuniederafed as your equuis in 1777 
—uotiled as such in 'S7—co-uperating witb you as 
such inthe edainisiration of dur Ü). cuud~ 
try fron the declaration of independence w ibe 
present hour, and so confederated, uuited, aud 
Co-eperating with you wah all tne locat rights 
and sastitutivAas Which are objected lo us nuw— 
are you agreed that what we were and are, and 
ought lo de, and must be, we shall always con- 
iu. ue tobe, yoyr equale—invioluvly your equals 
still? Are yuu agreed te this? Àl su, iben, m (he 
sight ol Heaven and of man, we shall renew (his 
day a compact, uot of peace only—nu0, no; not 
only of peace, gratefut as tuet alone would oe 
bul a compact of immortality for our country. 
As the powers ot this Government, and, luare- 
fore, to a great extent, the Gestinies of tuis coun- 
uy are tutrutied utlicialiy io Our b ands, it u our 
duty to give all vigilance ol ear aud eye and thought 
—to everything (nat can afleet them: itis for us 


——— — 


then, to be warned by that voice that comes 
from all the recprds of all the past, aud comes 
to admonish os, that lost republica ure lost for- 
eyer; that though their spirit never dies, but 
abides upon the earth to enlighten, to improve, 
and to bless it, yet that It never reyives to régene- 
rate themselves. Look at the reptile and the 
tiger, as they have dwelt for ages in the habita 
tiona of he Holy City ; Took at despotism, worse 
than either, as it has nested and broodéd with ils 
raven wing upon the very bosom of buried repub- 
lies, and be warnéd of that mysterious doom, that 
evident ordination from on high, which connects, 
in eternal fellowship, the privileges wilh the pun- 
ishments of nations, and never allots the highest 
blessings but side by side with the heaviest woes. 
Let us be warned by thia-fated conjunction to put 
away all passion, and prejudice, and parricide 
us acknowledged bat.atent parricide—{rom 
amongst us,to gather around and press to (he sge 
of our country; to beal the chafings and woun 

of her spirit by the unity gnd leryot of our own; 
to be ready ourselves to saerfice aud suffer, il 
need ba, that she may never sorrow or perish; 
and if there is a curse in all our borders, let it 
abide for the overwhelming of him who cometh 
not up in (be hour of treuble to succor, to defend 
and to save—yes, for the overwhelming of him 
and such as him; for where, under Providence, 
but upon the heart—the constant and devoted 
. heart—where but upon the patriotem and the 
virtue of her som is the couutry lo rely in tbe 
‘momem of adversity, or ‘at any time to” rely 


against the perversion uf her own mighty elements 


9 iuto mighty engines of eval t 

ide us bul a part of tuat devolion which glow- 
ed in the heart of the younger Pitt, ahd of our 
own elder Adams, who, in the midst of their agu- 
nies, furgot not the countries they had lived lor, 
but mingled with the spasms of their dying bour 
è last aud imploring appeal to the Patent of all 
Mercies that be would. remember, in eternal 
blessiugs, the land of thgir birth: give us their 
de volion—give us that of the young enthusiast of 
Paris, who, listening to Mirabeau in one vl his 


surpassing vindications of human rights, end see- 


ing bio fall from bis stand, dying, us u physican 
proclaimed, for the waut uf bived, rushed te Ahe 
spot, und as be bent over the expiring nan, bared 
big aru tor the lancet, and cued again aud again, 
wilh impassiuned vore—" Here, take il—teke 


Roh! take it from me; let me die, so that Mie 


rebean aud the liverties of. my counWy may not 
perish! Give us something oui of such a spunt 
as (his—something owy of such a luve-of cuun- 
try, and we are suie, lurever sale : the troubles 
Wich Shade Over aud oppress us yow, will pass 
awo ap a summer cloud. Nu measure ol unal- 
jowuble v rong, no measure ul uucouquerable dis- 
agieewent, will be pressed upon us ere. ‘lhe 
Jaivt element of ali vur discord will de taken 
frou amongst us Let geuitemeſf be eufreated io 
rembve al, as the one unly aud solNary obstacie to 
our perfect peace. Let them de adjured by the 
weal of this and-of Goming ages—by eurown und 
dur children's good—by u thal We Jute er Aba 
we luvk lor iu tue progress agu the glories of yur 
land, to leave the entire subject ol slavery, witb 


every accopolabilily it way Iupose, every remedy* 


u may require, every accuwulaliun of witiculty ur 


‘pressure at muy reach io leave il all to the luter- 


“oot, to the wisuou, and to the couSoience of thuse 
upon whom the providence of Guu and tue Cyn- 
slitulion of their country have cast ii. Leave it 
tu nem, now and forerer, and stup, whilst N 18 yet 
-poatible lo gop, the jurivus aud blind head way of 
that wild and mad phientbropy, which is bghiung 
up lor the Nation nsult the Ores of the slake, ana 
wbich is rushing of stride alter stride, lu an iutes 
tine struggic Wat may Dury us all uudera barder, 
and wiokeder, and more weuradig-siayery, Waa 
-any it would extinguish. 
- Nothwg but aggravation of heart and of- fot 
have been brought upon the poor alavu by tbe 
rash aud uuwariauted chouris winch have becu pul 
‘forth to reheve bam. Ihen have broken duwu 
the lool ing be bad reacheu, crushed the sympa- 
tunes be-bau won, cm Darrassced aud accursed tur 
foriuues they were iuisuded tu cuntryl. ‘Abe ge- 
nervus aud elevating iufluence of our iree tueiHuU- 
zious was relaxing uis Duudage, Dbelloring bis con- 
dition, lu ung up his character, tusuing upon him 
the pubis auxicues and the public counsels, as a 
fit oud deserving object ul provident and puoi 
provision— was Chyablging, at all potuts, ine ae 
pects of bis late, Whru tue spirit of Abolntontsm, 
pelitical and lauadie, came hom abcuud lo scou: ge 
him With è demon Visilalion, lo wrench hun 
from the arms of Bis only true and only capable 
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benefactors, to throw bim back again upon the 
earth, a thousand-fold more suspected, separate, 
and forlorn than ever riveting upon him every 


fetter it would fousen, poisoning every blessing it 
would bestuw ; ands» filling bis whole case with 
elements of hopelessness, explosicn, and evil, 


that the heart shudders whilst it weeps to look 


upon it. What are they who cherisb and direct 


(his spirit? Friends of the sfave? ‘They are rob - 
ping him of every vestige of liberty he has lel. 


Friends of humanity! They aro staking it, 
ruthlessly staking it, upon the issues of massacre 
and convulsion. `. Friends of the country? ‘They 
ate rapidty becoming its iron homicides, cleaving 
down its Constitution with murderous arm, and 
tearing it limb from limb. f : 

vuld it ever deppen, as the result of any in- 


us, that the blood of our people will be made to 
stream in our dwellings, snd ooze’ up froy the 
bosom ef the soit thrat-teeds us, it wilt cry atoud, 
hke that of Abel, for vengeance against the bru- 
er's band that shed it; and vengeanes would 


be had, though every drop that was igit should 


be poured ou v in vne anguished and dying eflurt io 
obtain it. Nothing but Heaven could stop a 
people so lashed up to phrenzy by rage and suf 
lering and wrong, from sending back upon the 
firesiue and the ficT0¥ of the guilly that visitation 
of calamity and death which bad -frst been sent 
to desolate their own. Spare, ob ! spareus the 
curse of a broken brotberhvod=qj a ruineu, 
ruined, ruined country. Remember thal there 
arg no gro. us hke tho groans uf txpwing liberty 
—ho convulstons like wose which her dying agu- 
nies extort. 
gcare to die. With fur geeper vitality than bers, 
vur end, when it omes HI cowe -witu a far 
keener, crueller, and bitterer pang. — . 

Give up our common and united trounWwy— 
give u up at the cait of sotho seetional ume res 
sacrifice if to the phrenzy-of tepaticien or- 
pasaiyo—let at go duwo, duwn, undet saui mon- 
strous and horrible struggle ef brother wih 
Urother,—do lins, and juu will get it back 
again as you have. ii now=sthe-heme of happie 
ness, the erly upon a hill lowering up fur ihe 
healing af naliuuws—you wul get n thus again 
when ihe shadows shall go back upon the utai 
of Ab- when He who sent out the lummary 
of day upon hu warch sbaH again pul lorik bis 
hapd afd stop biw in bis pathway oi ligol. | 

Ic 4s said, eit, tbat at Some dark hour of aur 
revglulianary contest, “when army alier army 
had been lost, when dispirited, daten wrelcu- 
ed, ine beart of the Roldest aud fasthiulest died 
within mem, aud aH, lor au iustant, seemed con- 
quered except tig uaconquerable sow of our 
Taihet-chlet, it i3 sand net at Wat mouient, 
ring abuve all the, auguries around him, uud 
bueycd up by dhe inspyation of bis Im. ura 
work for wil ihe trials at cuulit brug, he roused 


ane w (be hunt en spirits of bis assuciules by ithiy 


confident aud daring declaration: * Strip me 
(sard he) of tbe dee cle und sulleting cemnant 
wW my airmy—take lrom me all that 1 have lell— 
leave me but a Danper, give me but ibe - uleuns to 
plaut t upon tbe mguinains of West Augusta, 
aud l will yet draw- found me the wen woo wyii 
init up these bieeding Cuualsy from tue dust, aug 
set her irgo. Give lo me, who an a zun and 
represeutative here uf thal same West Augusta, 
give to me as a banner We propitious measure | 
bave endeavored jo support, Dujp me to plant it 
upon this wouulaio tup of our national power. 
wud the land ut Wastuogtoo,-uodivided aad un- 
bruken, will ve our land, and the lau of our chit: 
dreu’s chi. ien tdrevem Su heip ye tu do Mus ur 
this hour, und generations bonco; some tutore-sun 
ef Hte South, stauding where-d stand, ia tiis sanre 
honored Hult, and ia the midst of our legitumate 
successors wal bless and praise und (hau Gol 
that he, too, ohn say of them, as J of yuu, ang eof 
all arvuuad me, ‘bese, those are. ng brethren, and 
this, this, old this, boo, ts my country * : 5 


Norz —Mr. Mebowen, in committing the fore- 


going spcecd to the press, deems R Dat just tu say, 
inal, though be bored W repost it exachy aad was 
delivered, yet be ham succeeded in pait only. In 
avie paris the report he kyuws W he exact, bul in 
vitiera io be rather a resemblance, tban a copy. 
Some paragraphs are published waich were glanced 
al yuly, aud but Spukeu, lest the huur rule shvulu 
cut off others that, at (be wile, be preiened ty latru- 
duce. Sumie hort poruvus, vu the other hand, are 


untied eulisely, because tue generaj tone vf ihom 


cuuld nut be recuvered. 


— 


~ 


terference and aetion here, thal some insurgent 
ebulhtion of the slave will break oul amongst 


lt tock Rome some tiree hundred. 
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Foreign Intelligente. 


ARRIVAL OF THE STEAM ER. 


The steamship Evsopa, arrived at New York 
on Thursday last, bringing Liverpool dates to 7th 
inst. The political intelligence from the Conti- 
nent is of a bighily interesting-character. Trade 
too, in England, is assuming a better aspect, as 
the advices from India prove more -favorable. 
Much uneasiness is still felt respecting the threa- 
tened hostilities in the north of Evrope ; and, al- 
though one of the eerious obstacles presented to 
an early adjustment of the continental difficulties 
bas been overcon.e, in the defeat of Charles Al- 
bert, his abdication and departure, yet no perma- 
nent prosperity in commercial affairs may be ex- 
pected-until the Schleswig-Holstein quarrel, and 
other matters threajening rupture, are definitive- 
ly settled. ns 

The English funds are again on the advance, 
‘and consols have risen 3 per cent. during the last 
two weeks. No aHusion is made. to American 
stocks. Money, though abundant, has slightly 
increased in value. Bank rate ie 3 per cent., 
private rate for best bihs 2} per cent. 

The importation of breadstuffs and provisions 
into Great Britain is. very large. No change in 
the Grain trade can be noticed, though a firmer 
feeling was manifested at the latest dates. 

In the cetion market there iş an improved ten- 
dency. - . 


Livagpodt Marker. April 7.— Collen.—-Mar- 
ket not buoyant, ue quantity offering being be» 
yond the demand. Quotations ſor Upland and 
Mobile 43d., fair Orleans Ald; middimg Upland: 
ant Monus Ad., aod middliug Orleans 43d. per 

uf i wor . ; 

Po cen. dirket depressed as before. Quota- 
tions ſor U. S. wheat 438. 10 40s., and Caneda 
403, to 4 ff. pet quarter. American flo® freely 
offered at 23s. to 25s. per 196 pounds. No sales 
of importance effected. In indian corn the price 
quoted was 27s. 10 29s. for white, and 30s. to Sis. 
loc yellow, per quarter. Iudian corn meal 12s. 
Bd. a 135. 6d. ptr barrel. : - 
Provisions.— Bacon meets œ eteady sale, and 
prices ere firm at 35s. 10 38e. per-cwt. for long 
middies, feee from bone; in seil; and 34s. a 36s. 
6d. fur ditto, ribbed. Middies sre worth 33s. te 
40. according to quality. Cut hams have re- 
ceded 4s. to 5s. percwt. A fall of 2s per ewt. 
has tsten place ia the value-of herd. Prices of 
American cheese continue without change. 


ENOLAND.—Parlisment, which adjourned for 
the Easter “recess, met again on the 16.h inst. 


| The Navogation bill has undergone a Very mate- 


hal change. The principle of retaliating upon 
those nations which should nov concede those ad- 
Vantages lo Ergiand which she freely accorded 
to them has been disapproved of by Mr. Glad- 
stone, who thought this reserved right would in- 
vulve the Government in perpetual disputes with 
fureygn nations. Ale bas dtcordingly brought 
forward a new scheme by which he proposes to 
divide the law into two branches, the vue to ap- 
ply to the foreign trade, and the other to ew- 
brace the colonial and coasting trade and to 
make the bar gain with -fereign countries con- 
dional upon their granting equivalent advac- 
tages to Greas Britain. ei ee 
Mr. Labouchere, under the plea that the diffi- 
culties respecting carrying duty-paid tobacco, 
&c., Coastwise for instauce, would be found in 
superable in praclice, nas withdrawn the whole 
of the clauses having reference to the voastie 
trade, and tbe bill stands in much the same posi» 
lion us it did last year, as respects ils actual 
provisions, bat= with a reduced a-ejorily in its 
itvor. In the House of Commons the bitt wert 
through the Comatittee previous to the adjourn- 
‘ment, and the third reading was fixed iur ah 
early day alter the Easter recess. oe, S 
The struggle in Canada, respecting the pro- 
posed indewuity for rebellion losses, has only 
bern incidentally altuded to iñ Parhament, aud 
aH parties connected with the North American 
Provinces seemed disposed to wait the msue be- 
locé they barass the Colonial Minister with com- 
plaints upon a subject tor which he is scarcety 
responsible. Out-of-doors attention is anxivusly 
a cected towards Canada, aud the reported neu- 
trality-of the new Execute of the United Binies 
upou a false rumor of disturbances, gave great 
salislaction.; : i l 


» - -~ * 
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The revenue returns for the finsneial year and 
quarter ending on the 5th inst. show a conti 
nuous, though nota very great improvement in 
the Customs revenue. 
£1,163,554 as compared with the previous year. 


In the Excise Department there is an increase of 


£569,632. In all the branches of the ordinary 
revenue there is: a decrease, the most censidera- 


ble item being one of £719,581 upon stamps. 
The excess of increase over decrease of the to- 


tal revenue of the year is 2867, 289. 
France.—With some exceptional disturbanees 


in the distant provinces, France continues tran- 


quil, and Lous Napoleon is proceeding in the 
surest path to maintain his power by instantly 
suppressing domestic disorder, and by steadily 


avoiding interference by force of arms in the af- 


fairs of the contiguous nations, notwithstanding 
the excite ment attempted to be oreated upon the 
question of Piedmont. : 

Louis Napoleon ahd his Ministry set their faces 


against an armed intervention for the purpose of 


preventing that which nobody contemplated, the 


dismemberment of Sardinia, so that men of all 


parties in England cousier that a grealetep has 
been made towards the pacification of the South 
of Europe. The exemplary moderajion of.Aus- 
tria gives a farther guaraply that hostilities wil] 
not be resumed. upon the questjons of the Lom- 
bard provinces. - ` i 3 
The proceedings of thé National Assembly 


continue but éf subordinate interest. The differ- 
ent parties are now engaged in their respective 
eleclioneéring proceedings, and the mob actors.of 


the Socialists seize the occasion to excite the 
people by the most revolutionary lunguage, bul 
we believe that a vast majority of is French 
people, will support the cause of order, and that 
a very small number of Federalists will be elect- 
ed to the new Chamber. - T 

M. Proudhon has been condemned by a 
lubelling iho. President of the Republic, but has 
escaped from ‘the country. M. Duchense has 
shared tee same fate as to eonviciion, and is ip 
suffer one year’s imprisonatent. 

M. Proudhon’s journal has been again, seized. 
This paper seems to set all Governments at deti- 
- ance. l 5 
Bourges Prisoners. —Barbes, Btanqui, Fiecon, 
Sobrier, Raspail, aud Quintia have been convict- 
ed at Bourges ; and Barbdes aud Albert are sen- 
tenced to transportation for life; Blanqui aud 
ethers to ten year’s imprisonmeat each. Gen. 
Soulier, Digre, Bowne, Thomas, Laclain, and 
Larges, have been acquitied and are set at liber- 
ty. Causidtera, Louis Blanc, Hencrere, Lavison, 
Napoleon Chancel, aad Eizueurul, not havidg ap- 
peared, have been condemned par conlumace, aud 
have been sentenced te transportation. 

The great body of the French people is un- 
doubtedly sound in principle, aud the prudent 
course pursued by Louis Napoleun tends to im- 
prove the condition of the cougtxy io. almost 
every branch. l : 

lrary.—The war hae already taken place in 
the noth of Italy, and in a brief fortoight Cuarles 
Albert bas fought and has been couquered, and 1s 
now an abdicated King and exile ur Madrid pr 
Lisbon. The Austrians passed the Ticino sumul- 
taneously with the Piedmontese, who speedily 
fell back. | ' 

Three successive battles ensued. In the two 
latter, en tbe plains ol Vercelli, the Austrians 
were completely victorious. The last batlie, ou 
the 24th ult, the main army of the Austrians, 
sume 50,000 strong, eacountered Charles Albert, 
at Olango near Novara. The Piedmontese ap- 
peared to hate been of more than equal force. 

The battle was fought with terribie obstinacy, 
and although we hear from many quarters tyat 
the italians shrunk the contest, certain it is that 
Cbarles Albert behaved with the most distinguish- 
ed bravery. Finding. the day going against him 


he seemed to have sought eyery opportunity’ to 


meet his death in the battle tield, aud whatever 
may be the verdict of history as to bes past con- 
duct, nolhing graced his public life so much as 
the last act ere his quitting it. ae 
The Austrians having completely routed the 
Piedmontese and driven them to the mountains, 
Charles Albert abdicated the ihrone in favor oi 
his son, Victor Emanuel, and a flag uf truce be- 
ing sent lo the Austrian tent, Marshal Radetzky 
at once acceded to an armistice. ‘he new King 
pledges himself to conclude a Treaty oſ- Peace, to 
disband ten military companies of Llungariaos, 
Poles and Lombards, who are received. The 
Austriaus, who hold Turin open to them, mag- 
Hauimously forbure to take advantages which 


There is an increase of 


ry for 


blockaded. 


might have provoked the susceptibility df France: 


The Sublime Porte-has issued a manifesto de- 


he consequences of this important battle are |claring that he does not consider the state of 


scarcely yet developed inthe different parts of 


Italy. 


mont are at-an end. 
It is generally believed 


able to return to Rome. 
- Geemany.—The Frankfort Parliament bas fi- 
nally elected the King of Prussia Emperor of 
Germany, and a powerful deputation has pro- 


that the Pope will: be 


ceeded to Berlin to tender him the -Crown of 
Charlemagne. Alt first no one beliéved the King | 
would accept the proffered honor, but now it is 


believed that he will, qwith-certajh conditions, ao 
as te avoid giving offence to the other Potentates 
ef Germany. Should he do so, it Ie generally 


believed thatit will most certainly involve Prus-. 


sia in a war with Austria and Russia. The lat- 
ter power seems now resolved to put deu the 


revolulionary-spirit in Europe, and onfy wants 


the opportunity to “ let slip the.dogs of war.“ 
Avsrar.—Of the Hungarian war very jitte 


authentic formation is known, efcept that it 


rages fiercely. Bem had gained some advantage 
over a body of Russians, but soon found himself 
overwhelmed with tbeir numbers, and the Em- 
peror will gladly seize upon any pretext to in- 
terfere further’ We shall not be at all surprised 
to hear that the” Euperor of Rugsia, upon the 
solicitation of the Austrians, brings down a larga 
force to crush the Hungarians. At pfesent there 


seems no probeble termination of this deadly 


struggle, carried on by both parties in the most 
barbarous manner. 


Denmanx.—Advices, (fom Hamburg of the 3d 


inst. state there is pocharce now of the diffe- 


rences between Schleswig Holstein and Den · 
mark being amicably. senled, and, no doubt, 
-hostilities will commence to-day or to-mocrow. 


Troops, principally Russians, are passing con- 
tinually to the seat vf, war. Tue port of Kiel is 
There does aut appear to be the 
least hope that Denmark wii yield the Duchies, 
and as Russia wiil unquestionably support-her 
pretensions, it is to be hoped that the Germans 
will be -wise enough to yield (be point iqdis- 
pute, rather than run the hazard of a disastrous 
contest. 2 ‘ . 


Stcuy.—The Sicilians hold out. The f'renoh 
aud English Admirális have faifed-te make up 
mallersagnd at the latest dates were about to 


oo 


- 


depart. Mr. Temple and M. Reque val, Who had 


sone petsonatly, in company with the two Ad- 
wirals, to mike a fast effort to accomplisA a con- 


citiatory arrangement, had returned to Naples op 


* 


the 28th, alf auempis having been altogether 
fruitless previous to this. last effort. er ie 


The Admirals had sent a steamer to malie a 
circuit of.the Island, touching at.all the principal 


ports and rovdsteads to make Knowp the last 


offers presented, with the mediation of Frauce 
and England. “The aaswer given was one unani- 
mous ery of war from the whole popylativa. 
Tbe Parliament at Palermo voted uvanimouely 
that they would not ęondescend to efifer into any 
further negotiations, but. that oo dhufsday, the 
28th, a poun, hostilities should be recommenced. 
The entbusiasm of the population at Palermo is 
described as exceeding all bounds. The men- 
bers of the highest hoblesse of both sexes are 
working yn the trenches. Most people thmi the 


SicHiaus have had fair terms offered to them, 
and eventually they must accept them. z 


~Inpia.—Dates-from Bombay to the Ath March 


state that another battle had been fought near 


Guzerat, between the British and Sikhs’ forces, 
in which. the latter were defeated, but the de- 
tails had not been received. From the 6th to 
the J2th of February,- various skKirmrsies took 
place, but without any serious encounter. On 
the 12ih the Sikhs retreated toward the Cue- 


naub which they wete prevented from crossing 


by the Bumbay, Division under General Whian. 


Qo Wbe.foliowing day, the Beiush divisions hav- - 


ing effected a junttion, Lord -Gough succeeded 
in bringing the enemy to battle in the open field 
near the city of Guzerat, in which the Sikhs 
were completeiy routed, leaving a great portion 
of the guns and ammunition, as well as their 
standing camp, in the possession of the con- 
querors. ` 


MisceLtangovs.—Spain furnishes but little 
fresh ue W. ‘I'he Provencal war continues. 
Portugal is quiet. — 


Modena, Tuscany and Rome will probably 
change their views, sow that all hopes from Pied- 


Europe such as to require her to increase her 
forces. © : ’ 


. 


From Mexico.—The Mexican Congress is still 
in session. In the Chamber of Deputies, on the 
22d ult , a requisition was read from the Govera- 
ment of San Luis Potosi for 3000 muskets, and a 
monthly supply of 330,000 to sustain the wer 
ageinst Che insurgeots in the Sierra. A report 
was also ptesented recommending a monthly ap- 
propriation of $20,000 or $25,000 to resist the 
Yucatecoes. he most important feature in 
congressional action is to be found in the pro- 
ject submitted by the Ministér of Finance, on 
itte 23d ult., ia which he proposes to cut down 
the expenses of the Gevernifent to about $7,- 
500,000,-whilst he asserts thal the revenue might 
be made to amount to $12,600,000. If it be car- 
riéd out, Mexico will prove that she is on the 
high road of improvement. In the Senate, on 
the 22d ult., ducing the discussion of a bili for 
individual guarantees, an article was adopted in 
these terms: la no part of the United States of 
Mexico shall slavery be establisbed; slaves from 
other countries shall regain their liberty on 
reaching the national territory.” Anotber arti- 
cle Was adopted specifying that no one shall 
be molested for his opinions; their expressiva, 
When vacried to licenliousness, would be ere 
able as ordinary olftnces against police fegula- 
tipne. . ee 8 

he sum of 925,000 had been voted by the 
Mexican Congress to the Pope. 

Oa the Ib ult., the question of the protocol, 
lately agitated at Washington, was brougtit up in 
the Senate by Senor Almonte, who required the 
Minister of Foreigo R:lations to give some m- 
ſormation thereon. It was decided to take the 
subject into consideration in secret session: : 

Wo the 2ist_ult., the bill was finally passed by 
the Senate authorizing the President to ſorestall 
by borrowing §t,500,U00 of the 3,000,000 indem- 
unity to be paid in May by the United Siales. 
EI Moniter of the 16th ult. saya that numerous 
parties of Americaus continue le arrive in ibe 
Republic, on their onward march to California. 

On the 26th ult. a grand funeral seremony 
was performed in the prinċipal chdérch al Vera 
Cruz, in honor of those who fell in its defence 
during the Sombardment by Gen. Scott. Their 
remains were extuated aud deposited together 
within the Walls of that edifice. Nearty all the 
population attended. ~~ - 

Al Tampico some trouble hàd occurred, thro’ 
a collision between the inhabitants and the Go- 
vernor of thé State, Senor Cardeuas. it appears 
wal Don Ramon de la Torre, well known for 
his attachment to Americahs, and the services 
he rendered them during the favasiog, has been 
elected first aléalde. Cardenas disapproved and 
ordered his remeval, and that of the Prefect, m 
consequence of the laiter's hesttaticg o. obey hu 
instructions. Opposition, stilt contmued, and if 
the Governor parsisied there would be an it 
sutcection. Tu eomplicaie things, ex-Governor 
Don Z. V. Fernandez, a well-known annexation- 
ist, had arrived in ‘Tampico, and his presence 
had excited cogsiderable ularm among the friends 
of the Republic. El Siglo of the 271b says that 
the ayuntamienio of Tampico, through the oppo- 
sition of Governor Cardenas to the annexatioa- 
ists, are ‘about to demand the separation of that 

ort from ‘Tamaulipas and its juaction with Sap 
uis Potosi. 


Tux South Amegican RePusiics.—Io Peru, 
an exifaordinary Cungress has been coaroked 
lor the lst of Muy, which will either -give of 
withhold its sanction to the atts of the Execu- 
uv, in suppressimg the lte insurrection, aud 
banishing the leaders. 

Ia New Grenada the Presidential contest has 
resulted in the choice ef Gon. Jose Hilario Lo- 
pez, a liberal Democrat, and a deoree has been 
tssued granting a l'ull pardon to aH Grenadians 
by birth, implicated in political disturbances pri- 
or to the Ist of June, 1847. 

Equador continues in a state of tranquillity— 
the party of Gen. Flores in the minority. All 
dispules between this republic aud New Grenada 
have been settled. 


‘SanpDwicu lsranps:—The measles was raging 
frightfully amang the Sandwich Islanders. it 
was reported that upwards oſ ten thousand natives 
had failen victims te this scourge. 
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Coat Trane or Oui. — Ii is almost impossible 
to estimate the amount ef coal m the State ef 
Ohio, for rich as she is in her arable lands and 
in their vast product of grain, sbe is hot: more so 
in that than in her mineral resources. As popu- 
lation beeome more dense and fre arts and manu- 
factures increase,.coal will constitute one of the 
most valuable sources of her wealth. The coun- 
ty of Tuscarawas, for Instance has. 550 square 
miles, and it is stated that cda! cen be found on 
every mile of nt. In Professor Mather’s report 
on Geology it is estimated that Tusearawas coun- 
ty has imbedded in it moré than eighty thqusand 
millions of bushels of coal. The Cincinnati Attas 
Bays that in 1834 the coal trade had scarcely 
commenced in the county ef Meigs, and this last 
year (1848) there was at least 2,500,000 bushels 
got out in at county, So alko,at Nelsonville, in 
Athens county, no coal was exported before the 
Hocking canal was mate; but in the-current 
year (1848) the coal got out there reached near 
@ milhon of bushels, whith goes into the con- 
sumption of towns, which belore that time con- 
eumed no col. f 

The following tabular view of the increased 
“product of coal; compiled from’ statistical docu- 
mente, is nearly correct, for the years 1840, 1843, 
1847, and 1848: z 


1840. 1843. . 1847. 1848. 

“Counties bush. bush» bysh. bush. 
Athens 84.200 100,0800 657,653 715904 
Imom 188,200 200,000 200,000 225 000 
“Columbiana 163.000 200,000 200,000 ` 200,000 
Hia 15,400 30.000 40,00 45.000 
Guernsey 55.858. 60,000 60.000 60,000 
Harrison 159,500 200,000 200,000. 200. 600 
Holmes 5.000 5.000 0, 000 10, 000 
Jackson . 55,50 60,000 70.000 75.000 
Meigs 843,400 1. 20,000 2,000,000 2.500.000 
Monroe 5.450 6,000 ~ 10,000 15,000 
Morgan 77.100 80,000 80,000 80, C000 
Perry: 34,199 35,000 40,000 40, 000 
Scioto 41,100 40,000 45,900 45.000 
Stark 33,800 35,000 40000 151,467 
Summit. 254.040 361,805 1,287,179 1,837,377 
‘Tuscarawas 292,230 350,000 275,000. 285,02 
ey ne 10, 000 10,00 0, 000 10.00 

- Washington 34. C000 35,00% 40,0% 40,000 
— Wm — . — — — 

Total 2.382, 368 2,907,805, 5,084,823 6,638, 968 


In those counties where there ‘are ne public 
works, and no. iron manufactures, the product of 
Coal is estimated to remajn_nearly the same be- 
cause the consumption is local and domestic ; 
but io those counties where the public wotks 
run, the increase 1@ great, aud we Know what it 
as very nearly.. Sol the. counly of Meigs ( 
the river) we kuow very nearly its increase. 
The above table is nearly corrects, but it is un- 
Questianably sumething uader the maik. To 
Summit county we have credited the entire 
amount of coal cleared trom the port af Auron; 
but it is probable that some portion of. it came 
ibere by the Ohio and Pennsyivania Canal,-trom 
places in.the line of the canal ‘I'he general re- 
pult is, boweves, nearly the truth.. ž 
Tue oodiparisun of aggregates how. thai 
From 184 to 1843 the increase was 24 per cent. 
1843 10 18a 7 do- ` 65. do. 
AT ta 1848 do 8. do. 


` In the firet three years, the annual “ineréase 
waa 8 per cent. , lo he next four years 16 per 
dent., and m the fast yegt 28 per cent.! By the 
year 1860—eleven years—the coul production 
ci Ohio will probably exceed twenty ‘milhong of 
bushels ‘per annum, of three lings the present 
amouat. ; ° 
The consumption of coal, as an article-of do- 
meslic fuel hus very rapidly increased in the in- 
terior towns, asthe ioliowing table of the receipts 
fur évusumption, at different points, will show: ` 


3 . 


1843. 1847. 1818. 

Received at Cleveland 387,834 1 212.887 1, 953,2 
3 Newark 0, %% 56,200 50. 200 
~ Columbus 64, 185 155,362 293.696 
Circleville 22,532 38, 65,209 
Chilicotme 27,470 131,151 223,163 
` Middletown 8,334 31,784 45,815 
Dayton 27,800 64,495 89, 273 
Piqua 1,420 5.075 65088 
Aggregate 519,575 1,695,704 2,743,615 


This is the consumption only of interior towns 


—exeluding that di-Cineinnati. Columbus, for | - 


example, has in five years increased the 


yee of 
coal more than four fuid. Ghilticothehas 


fm the 


satire lime increased eight - fuld. 


The qoal wed | There was buik on Lake Erie during 1848, 
et Chillicothe is the Nelsonville coal, Athens and ta be in commission in 1849, the ſollowing 
county, and is of a very good. quality, at a very | Steamers, viz; At Sandusky, the Alabama of 1200 
low price.— Buffalo Com. Adv. eo .] tons ; at Buffalo, the Key Stone State of 1354 
l — tons ; al Detroit, the May Flower of- 1300 tons; 
Export or Bpeapsrurrs.—The exports to| at Cleveland, the of 1300 tons; at New 
Great Britain and Ireland, from Sept. 1, 1848, port, the Atlantic of 1000 tons. And the follows 
iseas follows: i f ing propellers, viz: at Cleveland, the — of 
bol. Ib. bush. bush. | 450ions, and the Troy of 350 téns; at Buffalo, 

To Flour. C. M. 


Wheat. Corn. i 
27, 502076 28002 524172 834:695 | O of 450 tons,—in ali 3404 tous, 


From 
N. York, Mar. 


N. Orleans 16, 125559 : 3400 70019 1836363 Tojal tonnage and valuation. 
viadelphia 23, 62095 2040 0⁰ 37 : 3 
Baltimore 21. 83828 6326 164622 663163 Po tonnag of meamea valued at $3,360,000 
Boston 7e. 11922 2446 12387- 34666 vl, oso do al veel d, 3.835600 
Other ports 1. 8395 5105 31606 6176760 > a s R 
$ 2 ge es = ena — - PO 

Total 7793871 85485 1023056 7577838 | 161832 97,969,090 


MassacHosettg MiIIII I. The Nepart of the | Tass ron Suyprers.—Thé following table 
33 i tte or Oe year fshows ilfe net value, in dollars and cents, of the 
1848, shows an enrolment o eaving a . : 
gain over the preceding year.of. 8418, while the eerst e ol Amerisan produce mentioned, 

at the respective prices in Liverpool, wiz : 


active militia numbers only 4583; leaving a de- 1 
crease from the preceding reiurus of; 403. Cost of bacon, including freight 80s. per ton, and 5 
cent., One month's storage, insurance, all 


r 
kadie charges and commissions; exchunge 108: 
Free on brd. In Liverp'l. Free on b'id. In Liverp'l. 


| Mapre Svear MANUFACTURED aT tug West. 
—Few persons are aware of the lags. amount 
of this article that is yearly manufactared at the 


says West. A late number of the Toronto Farmer aye bb. nett: . 5 per db. Nes 3 ais 
dpat the northern portions of jhe Canada selile- 5 contas. 2423 9d. 7 cente. 338. 8d. 
menis will produce the greatest quantities of ser 57 25 11 74 34 10 
gar from the maple. “fhe forests on the soutb 51 27.0 Jl 35 11 
shore of Lake Huron, as well as those og nume-| . 5% 23 2 71 , 370 
rous islangs on that extensive sheet af Water,] 6 29 3 8 28 2 
contaip-a very large quahtity of the largest sige | of 30 4 8} 39 3 
sugar maple ; 510 that section of eouniy, the 41 5 8} wW 4 
sugar season lasis one-third longer than it does on| s - 32-7 9 41 5 


the borders of Lake Erie aud Ontario. A. mer - 
chant, -who trades extengively in the article 
of oiaple sugar, manufactured by the “Indians, 
has repestedly assured us, that if proper encou- | and. b per cent., one month's storage, insurance, 
rugement was givens to the business, the sugar | and all landing charges ; exchange 103: 

mfoufucturedja thal regien, by the tadjans and) Free on brd. In Liverp'l. Pree on b'rd. In Liverp’t. 
per G. nett. per bi2 ibs. per ld. nett. per 112lbs. 

` sett - 


Costof lard, allowing. the actiua} tare, 48 to 5}.1ba. 
er bbl., 13 to 15 Ibs. per keg, fu fi 30 lbs. per bbh., 
lh. per 5 kegs, includiog ireightat 1d. per lam 


white population, miglit be mate to yield dh an- 
| numat- return of upwards of £100,800. Ov the i i nell. 
Great Manifoo lslend, even os ualavorable as Scents. 2585. 2d. Scen: 5 
‘was, last year jor.the business, the..aborigines-| 55 — 33 ` , 91 48 y 
made and so upwards of [00,000-pouads-of se- 4 3 33.7. 93 50 6 
ger ; a considerable porliot of whicn -was bought} 7 33 1 10 62 11 
y Michigan merchants, iu exchange tor. weollen 71 410 7 N 


aud-cottuh gouds.— Detroit Free Press.. 


Tonwace oy THE Laxes.—The following enu» 
merdtion of vessels enrolled, and licensed at the 
several American ports on Lakes Michigan, Hu- 
ron, Superior, St. Glair, Ecie, Ontario, aud Chath - 
pla in, is condeaset froma statement in the Buf- 


Cost ‘of wheat, 1} American bushels calculated to 
nett 70 ibs., inéluding-freight at 88. per-qr. of 480 
Ibs, duty 42, insurance, one month's spraga, all 
fanding-gharges and comunissions; exchange 108: 
Free on brd. In-Liverp'l. Free on brd. In Liverp't. 


bush. 56 bush. 70 bush. 55 od 
lalu Comimeretal didvertiser, of the 30ih ult; and de.. %. PT apse 5S per push-19 
is delrevei to be nearly correct, vig: ` `> Ri 5 is 9 81 30 9a. 3d, 
<T —_ t 05 10 1 35 9 6 
: Peer T oe y x 11⁰ 8 2 140 810 
1 Fa 8 ges. È R 5 8 5 ` 1 45 P 
see —— 1 8 9 1 BY 040 
Purti. ; 85 * 8 Š * 2 1 25⁵ N 9 0 n 
. 8. 8. Cor of flour, includiog freight at 28. 5d. per bbl., 
Buffalo 42 31 85 5 163 42,265.40 end 5 per oeny, ane month's storage duty 28. 5d. , 
Presque se 5: 4 J4 5 23 6,237.07 insurance, all Cup misswns aud landing charges ; 
Cuyahoga 10 23 55 17 105 22/949 eg exchange 103: | - K 
Sandusky “" 7 `4 34 3 18 -^ 8454 25. Free on b'rd. In Lirerp'l. Free on bird. Iu Eiverp l. 
Miami 4 „11 2 17 2.921. per bal. 196 per bol. 126 per böl, 196 per bbl. 196 
Detroit 43 9 169 36 197 23.600 83 log. ` lbs. lbs. 5 
Chicago 2 18 8, 1 J. 11, 38742 $4 50 268. Gu. $6 33s. 2d. 
Michihmac- f "E 2 4 75 -27 8. 625 34 4 
kinuc 3 21 1 25 1,671.61) 5 0 28 9 6 50 35 5 
Lewiston 1 8 19 753.110. 5 25 29 10 . 75 36 6 
Rochester 2 6 17 9 1.298. 00 5 50 31 0 7 00 N. 8 
Oswego 13 8 8e 102 17.813.010 5 75 32 1 * „ ; 
Oswegatchie 4 4 - 8 2,216:63 | Cost of Indian corn, 8} American bushels, calcula- 
Cape Vincent 1 8 9 1,708, 68 ted to nett d. of 480 ibs., including freight 5s. per 
Sackett’s Har- ~ qr. and 5 per cent, duty Is. per qr., one mom's 
bor 2 € 33 2 5,484.12 storage, insurance, all commissions and landing 
Champlain, 2 ‘ 25 63 ; 90 4.65951 charges f exchange 1089. . 


— — — — — — ‘ - . 4 4 „ . 7 
140 93 548 129 215 153,426.64 Free on trad. In Liverp't, Free on b'rd. In Liverp'l. 


&6 lbs. r gr. 480 per 56'lbs. 460 
British tonnage on Laké ‘Ontario. sila ail ins a alae i a a 

The comparative increase of steamers, propel- | 30 cents. 208. 7d. 60 cents, 318. IId. 
lers, and other vessels owned on Lake Ontario, | 35 - 22 5 65 33 10 
aud employed en the inland waters of Canada, |. 40 35 1 W 35 9 
during the season of 1846 and 1847, was ae lot-| 175 8 ; 76 7 2 
lows :. Pa ma a : : 9 50 S 0 - 80 39 6 

p 1847. 1846. 55 ae. ae 
Steamers 57 Cost. of Indian corn meal, including duty at 43d per 
Propellers (lake and re cwt., freight 2s. 6d. per bbl., and 5 per cent., one 

river) 14 13) monin's storege, insurance, all commissions and 
Ships ; 2 a| landing charges; exchange 108: i 
ts * tons P : er „ A 7 Free 15 p In ek, } As 

and above | 4 5 . 196 . 
Schooners lfu i - 94 PO hee as ibs. PA hg: 8 
Barges JU ; 300 $20) 338. 5d $3 25 188. 11d. 

$ = —— 2 25 14 6 3 50 20 1 

Tort 4988 471| 2 50 15 8 3 75 21 2 
Ton.. aggregate) 63,346 56 380 2 75 16 9 4 00 22 3 
Velued at . 92 750, ~ $ 2,473,000 sap 17 16 8 


ImporTaTION or NON-ENUMBRATED ARTICLES. 
—Tte ſollowing table of imports of articles, not 
named or described, returned by the various cus- 
tom houses throughout the United Siates to the 
Treasury Department, tras been compried by 
Mr. Edwin Williams, of New York, from Trea- 
sucy documents, and by him communicated to 
the National Intelhgencer. 

lt wall be perceived that the aggregate of these 
articles, in the twenty-eight. years for which re- 
turns are here given, amounts to over two hun- 
dred and forty-six millions of dollar¢,—which are 
not noticed in the official reports of the several 


Secretaries of the Treasury—of which ‘nearly. 


one hundred and two millions were free of duty and 


over one hundred and forty four millions paid du- j. 


lies ad valorem. 


Imports of non-enumerated articles inlo-the Untted 
Slates from 1821 to 1848, inclusivg. 


Year. Free. Dutiable, _ Total 

1821 6404 971 81906 700 ~ $5,311,690 
1822 493 627 6.197.428 6.60 1,055 
1823 522.250 6,336,634 6,858,934 
1824 407,170 5.938.672 5.345, 842 
1825 24,946 6,408,102 6.433.048 
1826 35.928 4 713,860 4749, 788 
1827 1.918 3. 762.85 3.764.769 
1823 676 3.970216. 3 970, 

1829 4 2570 3,508.49 L 3,511,061 
1839 8,787 4 044,507 4,053,294 
1831 35,171 6215,693 - 5,2503364 
1832 31,650 5,931,361 5.803 011 
1833 4,963,065 3 352,600 8.315.665 
1834 26.647,645 2.45 5719 29 102,304 
1835 7,913 973 3,914 527 11,753,5.0 
1835 8.257, 809 4.6 14.395 12.902.201 
1837 8.423,74 2.835.785 11.257.409 
1538 5 033.607 1.016.489 7.050, 096. 
1839 8.707, 40 — 4.097.145 12 5 14,547 
1840 5,8497 1! 2. 149.035 1.994.201 
1841 6,859293 2.441 .BIH 9 3500 
1842 3, 23.359 6,115 523 8.233.881 
1843 (9 mos.) 1.399, 863 2.235.259 3,635, 122 
184 3.024,64 10.622 670 13.647, 313 
3845 3 380.306 11.996.815 377.121 
1816 4.218,407 12.049.568 16.767.975 
1847 1,604,410 4.767, 469 6 371,856 
1848 63,660 8,916,335 8,979,935 


— aa ND — ee 
Total $101,938,90¢ 144,454,709 246,393,813 


SILVER PLATE. — The estimate of the value of 


silver ware in the United States, taken from a 
work, entitled “Hi ‘of the Precious Metals,” 
recently published at: Hartiord, Connecticut, is as 
follews Silver teg spoons, $36,000;000 ; Silrer 
table spoons, 627, 000, 000; Siiver forks, $4,500,- 
000 ; Piate and dm 
$73,000,000. -` : 

The same werk expresses the opinion thatghe 
emigcation, out and labor of twenty thaugand 
persons, emigraung to California, for one, year 


will cost the United States 823,000,000 —a sum, 


which must first be received, beture the profits 
can commence. 


Deceagase or Canaptan Commernce.— Phe ar- 
rivals Icon sea at the port of Nontreal, durmg 


she past sedson, number 163 vessels, with a joint 
tonnage ol 41,877 lous. In the year [847; the j- 


art ivais mounted to 22] vessels—tonnage 63, 308 
“—showing a falling off last year of 38 ships and 
21,411 tons. g : 


Tue-AcricuLtuRAL Propects or France.— 
The waste lands of France, im 1826, were one- 
twelfth part of the whole surface, or ten millions 
of acres. They have been reduced te near five 
millions of acres, by the ‘steady improvement iv 
egricuitural operations. The arable land int 
year was equal to filly-seven militons of acres. 


i ve 


Ii has been increased by the recovery of waste. 


lands and by encroachignt upon the forests 10 
Dear seventy millions of acres. The products.ot 
the sou in the years 1826 aud 1827, as exhibited 
in the following taule, show a steady advance- 
ment in agriguijurel industry : 


- 


Products. 1826. ~ 1847. 
Wheat 168,400, 000 250,5uu,00U 
Rye 101, 6%, 000 162,000, 000 
Maslin 83,200, 000 127, 300000 
Iudian Gorn N. 280, 000 33, 400, 000 
Buckwheat © 23,200, 0 00 32.280. 000 
Oats 88. 000, 00 155,230, 000 
Fotatoes 23, 200, 000 41, 700, 000 


Russia in 1847. — The Almanac ef the Imperial 
Alcauemy of Science of Nt: Petersburg conigins the 
folivwing statistical details s 

husa in Europe, upon a surface of 90.117 
square miles, cuntams 54, 490,000 inhabitants, the 
Gaud Duchy ot Fintaud upon a suriace ol 6, 844 
aquare mes, 1,549, 700; the Kingdom of Poland, 


ing service, 95,500, 000. Toral 
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bpon a surface of 2,32Q square. miles, 4, 589, 000 
inhabitants. : 

The mines of precious metals of the Empire 
produced in 1847, 1.990 poods (39,000 killograms) 
of gold, one pood (19 ksflograms) of platina, and 
1, 298 poods (25,908 killugrams) of silver. ~ 


- 


to the last census taken in 1846, is about 468,080, 
and the number of dwelſing houses 6,284. 

In 1848, the. real estate of the capital was 
valued at 83.980 600-roubles or about -§70,000,- 
000 ; which shows an increase in value, in the 
last forty-five years, of 40,000,000 of roubles, or 
aboul 830, 000, 000. i 


BANKS: 


Report ‘of the condition of the Bank of th 
State of Georgia and bfancher: _ 7 
i Resources. 


ee 


a 


* 


t é N. eonia" j 

Te Discounted Notes, $1,277 885 73 
Stocks, Bonds, &c. 352.375 93 
Bills of Exchange 766.559 33 
Rea! Estaje 3 71.492 89 
Banking Houser and Lots 70.317 76 
Salaries 15,819 36 
Expenses | z $ 7.920 02 

Assignment ofa Judgment ` 6, 100 00 

Protest account EE 9 60 
Balances due from other Banks 180,055 57 


Balance between Mother Bank 


ond Branches i s 550.600 79 
Bills of mother Bank dod-Bran-, * 
ce hes on hand ~ * 123.592 00 


Bills of other banks en 


hand. 855.254 y 0 
ecis 424,525 57 479,779 57 
* 4109 .901,507 95 
8 7 . .Liabilitizs. 2 N A 

By Gapel Stock  ».~ 31.500.000 00 
Bills in Circulation.- - 4,274,669 70 
- Diacouhy Account 102.41021 
` Dividenda Unolaimed - = 4.619 50 
Balances due to giher Banke 39;730 40 

~ Belances bejweeh Mother dank ; 
end Branches : . 467,887 97 
Surplus Fund a 1,154 81 
Iudividuai Deposites: - £11,235 93 
- . 93,901,507 95 


Circulation as above reported, | | 

Deduct ngtes on badd per dehi < 
side $123,992 _ 

In the hands of Agents Poa 

of the branch àt Aue — ` 

gusta 554.202 177,794 90 


— 
Actual circulation . $1,096,875 00 
hey — d 
I. K TEP T, Cashier. 


r 
* 


ea `. i head 
<“. . RAŽLBOADSE. - -. 

Axpany 4np Burlo. Reitaoan—Fhe fót- 
jowing embraces the list of ine several lines 
between these points, and the length of each :— 


Albany and Sehenectady Company, 17 miles. 
Utica and Schnectady ß, * as ose 
Syracuse and Utica 53 * 
Auburn and Syracuse es 26 “ 
Auburn and Rochester ~ 78 „* 
‘Tooawanda * 43 
Atuca aud Buffalo a oH 31 * 
Totak length of the line, 326 
ee 


The States. 


New Vonx.— The Pardoning Power: —T he fol- 
as amendment to the Act ta relation to par- 

ns,“ provides tbat a concise statement of the 
applicant’s case must, before the granting af the 
parden, be furnished to the Governor by the Dis- 
trict Attorney of the County in which the crime 
may be committed, and-that the spplieation be 
published for four weeks in the State, and in the 
County paper. 

An act has also been passed allowing the agen- 
cies of old European houses to use their copart- 
uersbip name even if the real partners be dead. 


Pennsvivawia.—Ezemplion Law:—The new 
law of (tus State exempts irom levy and sale on 
execution aud distress lor- rent, pruperty to the 


the. subject’ o 


— o ee ee eee ee 


— o Á- — 


value of three hundred dollars, exclusive of all 


wearjng apparel ef the defendant and his family, 
and al! bibles and school books in the use of his 
family. x 

And, in case the property levied upon shall 
consist of real estate of greater value than three 


The population of St: Petersburg, according |-hundred dollars, and the defendant in such case 


shalt elect to retgin real estate amounting in 
value to the whale sum of three hundred dollare, 
or any less sunt, and it shall be determined that 
the said estate can be divided without injury to 
or spoiling the whole, then so much thereof shall 
be set apart as. shall be sufficient to answer the 
requirement of. the defendant in such case, desig- 


: | naling the same by propet metes and bounds. 


Thus. is not te be construed as affecting or impair- 
ing the liens of bonds, mortgages ar other con- 
tracts for the purchasa money of the real estate 
of insolvent debtors. . 
: And, in ome a division of the real estate shall 
e determined against, the whole of the 

jJneluded. in the Ry shall be sold, and ine dsa: 
dant sball receive from the officer making the 
sale, so mueh of the proceeds of the sale as he 
would have received -at the sppraised value had 
the real estate been divided. . oak 

The act takes effect from and after the fourth 
day of July next, and applies only to debis con- 
tracted on and utter that date. ` 


MiszouUni.— Slangry resolutions passed by the Le- 
gislalure : 

Resolved, by the General Assembly of the State 
of Missouri, Phat thg Federal Constitution was 
thé resuk of a compromise between the conflicts 
ing interests of the State which formed it, aud in 
no part of that instrument.is to be found any 
délegation of pore to Congress to legisiate on 

slavery, exeepting some special 
provisions, having in view the prospective aboli- 
tion of the African slave trade, made for the se- 
curing (he recovery of fugitive slaves; any-at- 
tempt, therefore, on the part of Congress to le- 
gislate on the subject, so as to affect the inatitu- 
Yon of shavery in the States, in the District of 
Columbia, or in the Teritories, is, to say the least, 
a Violatipn Of the principles upon which that -io- 
strument.was founded. i 

2. Thai tbe Territories, acquired by the Mood 
and treagure-of the whole nation, ought to be 
governed for the common benefit of the people 
of all the States, and any organization of the Ter- 
Titorial governments- excluding the citizens of 
any ‘pert of the Uniom from removing to such 
Ferritoties with their. property, would be an ex- 
ercise of power, by Congress, inconsistent with 


ethe spirit upon which ‘our Federal compact was 


based, insulting. to the sovereignty and dignity of 
the States thus affeeted, catcwiated to alienate 
one portion of the Union trom another, and tend- 
ing ultimately to disunion Sb 

3. That this General Assembly regard the cón- 
duct: of the Norifiern States an the subject of 
slavery as releasing the: slaveholding 8.ates from 
all further adherence to the basis of compromise 
fixed on by the act of Congress of March 6, 1820 
—even if such act ever did impose any obligation 
upon theslaveholding States, aud authorises them 
10 insist upon their righis under the Constitution ; 
but, for the sake of harmony and for the preser- 
vation of our Federal Union, they wul stiil sance 
tion the application of the principles of the Mis- 
sowri Compromise ta the recent Territorial ge- 
quisitions, if by such coneession future aggres- 
wous upon. the. qual rights of the States may be 
arrested, the spirit of aoli-rvlevery fanaticism be 
eulinguished. | È s 

4. The right to prohibit slavery in any terri- 
tory, belongs’ exclusively to the peuple thereof, 


aud can only be exercised by thew in forming 


their Consutuulon for a Siate government, or in 
their sovereign capacity as independent States. 

5. That in the event of the passage of any act 
T Congress conflicung with the principles herein 
expressed, Missouri will be found in hearty co- 
Operation with the slaveholding States, in suob 
measures as may be deemed necessary for our 
mutual protectian against the encroachments of 


northeru danaticisus. 


6. That our Senators in Congress be instructed 


and our Representatives be requested to aet ia 


conformity-to the foregoing resututions. 


` Micuican.—Exenfption Law.—The act recent- 
ly passed exempts irum assessment and taxation 
—household ſurngure, not exceeding in value 
one hundred doliars;—-spinning wheels, weaving 
luoms and apparatus nut exceeding in value itty 
dollars, —a svat, pew of slip, occupied im any 
house ar place ai public worrhip, all cemeteries, 


eo NILES -NEFIONAL REGISTER. 


tombs and rights of burial, while in use s8 re- 
posstories of the dead, — the arms and accoutre- 
ments required by law to be kept, and ali wear- 
ing apparel, — the library and school books df 
every family, not exceeding in value one hundred 
and filly dollars, and all faosity pictures,—gnd to 
each householder, ten sheep, with their fleeces, 
vnd the yarn or cloth manufactured from the 
same: two cows, five swine, and provisions and 
fuel for the comfortable subsistence of such 
householder and family for six months. Ap 
Velo veloed.—The bilt to extend the time ‘for 
the payment, by the Southern Railroad Company, 
of the bonds held by the State, which had been 
vetoed by the Governor, has repassed the Logis- 
Jature by a two-third vole, and is naw a law. 
Convention lo Revise the Constitution.— A bill to 
¢all a conventon to revise the Condtitution of the 
Siate has passed. hoh branches of the Legislature, 
aud received the approval of the Executive. - 


Mistellancous. 


: Suaves As Paorxurr. From the Augusta (Ga.): 


Chronicle.— The Caueasian race outnumbers jhe 
Airican in zhe United States at ttis-time’ as six 
10 one. No more Negrves ere. contimg into the 
country from abroad ; whilst Eurppe is sending 
over a milion of while dabdrers to reside pet m- 
nently, aud multiply rapidly in the American 
Union, every ſo. F years Tue ceaseless progress 
of-this ever-sugmeqing disparilf ia the number 


of the two races, and of two distinct classes of 


laborers, must eventuate in chargitig.the charac- 
ter, complexion, babilis, custome and laws of so- 
clety. I cannot remain stationary; and it + the 
part of sound, conservative statesmanship to fore- 
eee coming events and shape them so-as to ad- 


vance the best imtereals of the edmmunity. Al- 


though we do not beljeve that the Convention to 
form s new Constitution m Kéritucky, wilt take 
any action in favor of.emancipafion, immediate 
or remote, uevertheless, the time wiil oome when 
property in slaves will cease to be desirable in 
tbat State. ieee by 
As sls res can-only be imported into Georgia 
by ex porung their full value in productive capi- 
tal, would m not be a wiser policy for this State 
to keep its money gt home, and invite intelligent 
c'lizens to come here-and settle, who will create 
more wealth and taxable properly than an equal 
number of slaves, and cost us nòthing ? One hun- 
dred thousand while laborers would - cost the 
commonwealth not a single dollar; whilst they 
would be warih to it amuverage of $790 each, 
We would not only Make the mort of ul the ru- 
ral indus(ty which Georgia now -possesses, by 
employing it to the best possibly advantage; but 
we anxiously bope to see it-in truth end in- reaf- 
tý, at “empire State“ in population, in wealth 
and in-the-(ultenjoyment of a \ou-fole larger pro- 
ductive power. , : me 
In stud) ing our own narrow perggnal ipterests, 
we are apl io Overléyk ihe higher, the broader, 
and more enduring wlerestd of the State. To 
build en up, we must keep aib its moveable pro- 
periy and citizens within ils bounds. We must 
make it the best State in the Union for Europeans 
and the entizens uf other States lo seitle in, with 
their capital, their lavor and their entet prise. 
Nothing is gasier than to aggcandise Georgia, 
if we will only be true to itg advdocemedt.. Adi 
prejudices pygainst both free aud slave labon 


ahoujd be cilcred up to the silar ef patriotism. 


Both hu ve their- advantages, both will promote 
the happiness and prosperity of the community 
wt large. Hostile antagonism is as unueéessas y 
as it in disurganizibg and peruieious. 

Emancipasion.— Tue folowing - suggestion 
from the St. Louis Reveille, is in feference to the 


recent letter of Henry Clay upon this subject :—. 


- Mighi not the generql government constitutional 


guarantee to a State the removal of manumitted slaves, 


by ilself becoming their emplofer for a time specified ? 
or zustence, might not Cougress passa law, 
(considering the question of ñnernai improve- 
ments settled ſof the future) ay vane ne em- 
ployment of sa many thousand colored appren- 
tices, from year to year, upon greai pyblis works, 
Buch as the draining of lands in the Mississippi 
Valley; ine construcuion ot wiitary roads througb 
States casting or hereafter to exist west of tue 
great river; tbe building of fortifications; the 
levelling of the Rooky Mountain gorges—any la- 
bor, in tact, national; in iu character, and whioh 


A. D. 


10 Tillage of H 
HUU Wing. Milf, 


1270 Spectacles, * 
1300 Paper ol kanen, - 


1312 Organs, 
1379 Pins, 


1444 Copperpjate Eu- 


1492 Cast ly es, 


‘and ene bi cradle tor harvesting,-&c. 


Seriousty, 


tent, uh: certaiily simplify the matters. 
Tan Forenz er run Sourn. Montgomery 
Fuciory.— The Montgomery Manufacturing Com- 


pany has now in sucvedstul operation a marge 
lactory, propetled by steam, aud is thought to. 
be yielding profits together commensurute 


with the most sanguine: anticipations of, ile en- 
terprising and pullid spirited proprietors. In 
addition io this, die same company in a sepa- 
rute department; ie turning out u vertety of work 
m. wrought iron, cast iron, and brass, inoluding 
steam engines, gin gearing, saw aud grist mail 
irons, together with alarge assortment of lighter 
lancy and ornamental work. Another depart 
ment ig devoted to mak ing window blinds, sash 
and pannel doors, iu the vest style. They also 
faye a.woellen department; woul is carded “and 


hoseys menufactured to suit the demands of ine 


market. - Tuey also anticipate. a speedy prepa- 
ration for converiidg- wool into-ſabries on an 


extensive scale, Besides the foregoing there is, 


a grist uml, yielding a quality of flour superior 
to that hui. erto obtained trom any other quarter. 
The estabiighaient al this timelurns oul fMtcen 
da wventy tons of castings’® week, seventy barrels 
of Hour, and three 


corn ‘aad pof day. - l 


- Inaxxurrr oF THE Quamans.— The following 
ert some of the-invehfions whieh have originated in 


Germany; wilh their dales : i 

A. D. 5 i 

1300 Evciing, 
ry} 


1527 Gen 


850 Saw Mills, 
898 Sun Dials, 
999 Fulhhug Mills, locke, 
1546 Almanacs, — 
L Stoves 
Sealing WOX, 
1590. J'elescupes, - - 
1616 Wooden bellows, 
1620 Microscopes, 
1638 Thermometers, 
t648 Mezzojiin bugra- 


. ¥ing, 
1650 Air pumpa, 
: 1651 Eiecunc machines, 
1360 Gist Mills, 1655 Péwiulum cloeks, 
1423 Wood Eugravings; 10690 Ciarioue, — : ` 
1436 Proving, 1706 White Ohipa 
1459 Prmung Presses, ware, 

z 1707 Peussign blue, 


„209 Stereotypi. g, 
. 1715 Mercufial ther- 
‘ muimeler, 
1717 Wano Purtes; 
1336 Sotlar microscope, 
* Letter posts or 1754 Ihe gamut, 
mals, =~ 1766 Lithography. 
Beside these there are several German inven- 
lions of which we cabot agcertain thé dute— 
such es door laig¢hts, (he muderu screw guser, 
urci 
a nauau wich bas made such edinrivuuyns 4 
the juleresie of htefature ain. ine arts must occu- 
py a high rank iu iutellect aud inge unity. 


i Puunth. g.. 


ee 


Rags, 

1318 Gunpowder, ’. f 
„ ' Cannona, 

1350 Wire mak ing, 

1360 Hate, 8 oe 


„ 


kru vingzs, 


1450, Printing Jok, 


1497 Cuuntng ol bells, 
1500 Watches, 


~ 


Tux SLavxxT QUE ITION AMONG THE CMERORBES. 


ue Feud. m tue Methodist Epucopal Cuurch, |- 


North and South, Las appedred in abe Cnerokece 
couniry in a most cancuruus shape. ‘Tne South- 
era church bave supplied tue Cherokees wiih 
pastors lor some years, but the churei North, 
according ta the Cherokee AdYocate of the 2b6ib 
oi February, sept adother pastor, who arrived iu 
due time.— I'he Advucale says: - es x 

No religious meetings can be held at night 
withouta riot. Mr. Gurley allempted. it ate 
private house where, it was supposed, he intend- 
ed io lecture his disciples secretly. upon matters 
which he deemed prudent not tu breach io the 
public congregation. Tue house was surrounded 
by the mob, Mr. Gurley compelled totiee, and 
the meeting broken up. The windows of our 


A_N 


would give to the negroes an employer sufficiently 
powerful to exact a strict compliance with the 
tetter of contract ?- The negroes, or some of them 
to be sure, mightrun away! might escape into 
Mexico or elsewhere! but- thie calamity Uncle 
Sam might endure, and “ thank heaven he was 
rid ofa knave!” as Dogberry says. 
should Kentucky, and eventually, Maryland, Vir- 
ginia, North Carolina and Muissouri—with their 
one millien of slayes—make the mere removal ol 
bodies a question, as they in turp come to discuss 
the subject, the general government, to this ex- 


huudreg aud filly bushels of 


Bultiog apparatus, 


vps, », 1996 Spinning wheels,. 


-| Whig 


new brick eburch have 


church thrown into the wildest disorder: Hence 
acts of retaliation follow. The excitement has 
got among the irreligious portion of the nation, 
aod matters must come to a crisis shortly. 
JUDICIAL. 

Prorestine Promissony Nores.—In the case 
of ** The Cayuga County Bank vr Ethen A. War- 
der,“ reported in the New Tork Legal Observer 
for April, the Gourt of Appesls of New York 
decided the following points in reference to pro- 
testing promissory notes: 

A defective and insyficient notice of protest 
‘may be aided, and helped out by accessory facts. 

‘The question whejber the endorser of a pro- 
Missory note has been duly charged as such, does 
not depend on thp fact whether the note was cor- 
“rectly described ig the notice of protest, bul on 
tie mind or knowledge of the endorser. Any 
notice of protest, however defective, wil] be held 
sufficient, when taken in connection with acces- 
softy facis,4t conveys to the mind of the endor- 
ser, Information of the identical note, intended 
to be protested. . 

A notice of protest may vary according to each 
particular ease, or the education, intelligence or 
quickuess of camprehension of the endurser, ab 
us sufficjency depends upon the informatiou 
which it coiſveys to hig mind. ` 
A notice of protest need not show that a de- 
mand gf papmeut of the note has heen made z that 
is matter of evidence, to be given at the trial. 

A notice of protest, describing a joint endorse- 
ment, as an individual one, is sulficignt to charge 
the joint en Jorsers of a promissory nute. 


Chronicle. 


Q 


Sin Joun FraNkLiN—Tbe British Govern- 


l ment has offered a reward of tweaty thoasand 


unds for autheatic information relativo jo Whe 
tice ition of Sir Jebu Franhliu to the Arctic 
Qn. „ 2 Mi 


Cuarrer Erections —The oities of Albany 
and Brouklya, {New Lock.) and of Newari aud 
Trenton; (New Jersey,) have severaity elected 

ayors, aud a wajorny of Whig members 
of Council. — 
Mr. Copeland was elected Mayor of Brooklyn ; 
Friend Humphrey, Mayor of Altany; Wulianr 
C. Howell, Mayor of Trenton, und James Miller, 
Mayor of Ne W- ]. = 


< 


* CuoLERa m rur West.—The New Orleans 
Bulletin of the 4tb inst. grves the ſullow ing state 
ment of admissions into the Charity Hospital of 
Ahat oity fer (he month of March, s: 


Adurtited of ati diseases 1218 
„ of Cholera. 326 
Died of Cholera 2 243 
Cholega orignaung in Hospital 100 
OF these, died g 62 


In many of the parishes of -Lonisiana cholera 
aod sinali pox prevailsextensively. Iu St. Mary's 
and Pisquamine the fatality is very groat among 
(pe negrues. -, sa og 

At Lavacca (Texas) it still raged. 7 


The death of Abraham Wilkinson, ene 
of abe founders at Pawtucket, who 10 connection 
witti-his brothers aad Samuel Siater introduced 
and put fate operation the eotlun mauufaolur- 
ing business of the evumtry, is anavunced ia 
the Eustern papers at the advanced age of eighty 
two years, on a oer 

Manser oy ConanesS rrom Fuort Dis- 
TRICT IN Massacuusetts—J te Governor has 
appomted the 30m of May next lor the fourth 
trial for an election of a repreéentative to the 
‘Skat Congress in Disti ict Ne. 4. 


' Oriana MS. or Wasmincron’s FAREWELL 
Appress.— The origmal manuscript copy ol mn 
sacred document has always been in ihe posses- 
sion of D. C. Clay poole, the first publisher of a 
daily newspaper ip the United States, Who lately 
died in Philadelphe. The seat of government 
being then in Piiadelphia, Mr. Clay poole print- 
ed the address, and having begged tue ſa vor of 
Gen. Washington, he was permitted to’ retain 
the manuscript. The whdle of the address is in 
W ashington’s on bandwritibg; e ben the inter+ 


lineations. Now that Me. G. is no more, this 
farewell address should be purehaged by the 
United States. [ Baltimore Sun. 


Oi AND Bong.—The receipts from the Whale 
Fishery of the United States during the first 
quarter of 1849, with the receipts of the corres- 
ponding quarter of 1848, are as follows :: 


In 1849, bbls. 17.186 sperm, 48.375 whale. 
1848, „ 12,3414 57,868 “ 


Icx.— The exports of ice from Boston, during 
the month of March, were 9,655 tons. ‘The to- 
tal exports from: January 1, ta April I, of thts 
year, are 22,813 tons. . 


Tue Weatner Curonicre.—The . Southern 
papers contain numerous accoonts ef the destruc- 
tive effects of the storm of the 15tb ipst. upon the 
early vegetation. The snow fell in many places 
to the depth of two or three inches in Ure-after- 
noon, which was succeeded by a severe frost at 
night, destroying all the dender vegetations The 
wheat is greatly injured, and all the first planting 
of corn must be renewed. What renders the mat- 
ler worse is that the seed is generally used up, 
which must greatly shorten the coming -crup and 
enhance the value of cotton now held. ing 

The accounts from Maeon and Milledgevite, 
(Ga.) are that the wheat crop is destroyed, or 
greatly injured, and that all the cotton plants that 
were up have been killed. eS 

At Charleston the thermometer. fell from 75° 
to 44° in twenty-four hours. in referefice to this 
great change of temperature, the Courier, of the 
16th inst., says: On Saturday last we had a’ warm 
and pleasant April day, the thermometer standing 
at 700 at 9 A. M., 730 at 12 M., and 700 at 4 
P. M. lu the course of the night me Wind came 
on to blow, and the mercury to tall. AtG A.M. 
_ it stood at 59°, at 12 M. at 73° and 4 E. Me ii 
was down tu 40°,—6 chunge of 30°-iu twenty- 
four hours. Atl P.M, ol ine Jen the thermo- 
meter was at 350, - he weather being periecHy 
clear. The wiutry aspect of this Loin April niay 
be considered as the wost e 
gence in the memory of the oldest inhabitant. 

The New York Journal of Commerce ot Monua 


School of Philadelphia, and. numerous others. 


pawer. One of bis magnets lifis five thousand 
pounds, and has an attractive force of fifteen 


Tre Rose.. Professor Agassiz during a course 


rica, stated this remarkable fact in -connection 
with the family of the rose (which includes 
among its varieties not only mang of the most 
beautiful flowers which ase known; but ‘also the 
richest fruits, “such as the appie, pear, peach, 
plum. apricol, cherry, strawberry, raspberry, 
blackberry, &c.) viz: that no fossils of plants te- 


geologisia! This is regarded as conclusive evi- 
dence that the introduction: of this family of 
plants upon earth was coeval with, or subsequent 
lo, the creation of man, io- whose comfurt and 
happiness they seem especially designed by a wise 
Providenee to contribute. x f 


_ Sugar N ExycLAN D. In 1700, but 10,000 tons 
of sutzur were used in England, in 1847, there 
were-more than 250, 000 tuns used. 7 


une qualled vessels have made 44 voyages each 
way across the Atlantic, making in alt 88; aud 
have carried 3,955 passengers, vig: 1,689 out, 
and L 266 hame. The average length of passage 
from Liverpoul to Halilax was 12 days and 21 
hoors; the longest was mat of the Britannta, ib 
March,. 183 days» Tue shortest. passages were 
as follows: `- i " : 


Soe Days. Hrs. 
Liverpool to Halifax, the Europa, in à 


says: ** Yesterday morning, Apri 15ih, at , October, 5 * 8 18 
o'clock, the mercury io the thermometer al De liverpool w Buston, the Americą, ia i i > 
latour’s marked 28 degrees. The Albany budts . . ae 3 
came in with bow aud wheelhouse paruaily c- ee New York, wre Europa. bagi? cage 
ed with ice. Scieles wera abo N the Halifax to Boston, the Niagara, u : 
Failing thatekiris the sea-walk vn ibe Bakery. December . . E 29 
PrxxsTLVANIA LECIoR.— The offers and bol- . w New York, the Buropa, in “i 
diers, resivent in Penueylvauis, of the War ol} Haliak to Li ; ; 
1812, of the badian wars since tbat period, and Iy A NETR 8 i s 12 
ol the late war wilh Mexico, bave associated | Busivu to Liverpool, „ihe Niagara, in : 
themselves under this utie, by a permanent or July . ae 10 10 
ganization, alter the manner of the Society of | New York to I. iverpool, the Amàri- a 
Cucina, aud have chusea General Paterson ca, in November > R lw U 
their Comamuder- ‘The next mecting of the Le- New York i Halfan the Europa, 
gion will de on the lach September vexi, the Bos 3 ny 53. 
uouiversary-ul the surt euder ot tue Cary of doxi- KU alifax, the Europa, in 30 


co. > 


Lis RAR or Concress:—It now comprises 
45,000 volumes, arranged iu chapters, in Which 
all branches of human learumg sie well repre- 
sented. During the sessions of Congress rt is 
open every werk day frum nine u*cluck until the 
House adjourns fur. ibe day, aud when Cungi ess 
is not in rss io, three cays in ine week 


— 


The Americe has made the best running out 
wasds of the four new boau— Her avereze pas? 
sage to Halex, having been ten Jags two and a 
haif hours; Europa’, ten dave four and a quare 
ter hours; Nragara’s ten days four and (bree 
quarter hours; the Canada made but one passage 
oul. Halifax” Chranicle. i 


New Ixmax Goveryment.—The tribe of Se- 
neça lhdiaus held a convention in Erie counly, 
New York, on the Cataraugus reservation aou:e 
time since, at Which they returned their thanks 
to their white: fri fyr the effurts they had 
made to improve thew condition, and requested 
a confinuance of them. © They also avolished the 
government of fheir nation by chiefs, as being 
inpadequaie to their Wauts, and substituted in its 
place an organization 5 after our own, 
with @ writter consututteo, a Legislative Caun- 
ell, a judiciary called-* Peate-mukers,” Kc. Tne 
United Situtes War Department hae officially ro- 
cognized the new government. he public do- 
main ef the Senecas consists of sundry saw mitis 
on the different reservations. Tue pay of the 
legislators is a dollar a day while council 1s in 
session, but no mémber’s pay ia atlowed to ex- 
‘ceed 526 per year. Ali treaties are required to 
de rautied by three-fourths of the members of 
the nation. ‘This last provision shows the Sene- 
cas to be imbued with the doctrines of the wo- 
inanyrights party. ~ 


inpian Councin ~The intelligence that ii is 
the mention ot the various tribes of Indians, In- 
habiting the Terrtory between the Rocky Mono- 
fains aud the indiam- country lyang tumedialery 
west of Arkansas and Missouri, to hold u gruud 
eouncil sume lias during the summer, appears to 
be reliable. ‘I'he object is nut stated, but is be- 
heved to have cefereuce-W the new wovemeins 
in California aud New Mexico consequent upon 
the recent hat ol lille, and the discuveries of 
the large depusfls of the precious metals which 
were supposed to have been long known to them- 
stives, bul sedulously kept from tbe whites: ~ 

NarionaL Convenriow.—A call has ‘been’ 
Made by soine ol Ihe most premiuent friends of 
Common Schools throughout tie United States 
Ao meetin Conventloh at we City of Puiladelpnia, 
on the 22d of August next, © tor tbe promotion 
of this paramount interest of our Repuolican lo- 
stitutions.” Among the signers tu the call are 
the State Superinteudents aud Commissioners of 
Public Schools p the States of Pennsylvania, 
New York, New Jersey, Ruode lsiand, Conneg- 
ucut, Mame, Michigan, New Hampsture, Ohio, 
Keuiucky, Massucvusetls, Vermont, IHtubis, 


Home For THE PERSECUTERD PORTUGUESE.— 
Arrangements have been entered imio by which 
the GUU Protestant Portuguese drives froin Wo 
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Jowa,—Bishop Potter of Pennsyjvania, the Pre- 
sidents of. Girard College and the Central. High 


XF An Electro-magnelic Engine is being con 
structed in London, by Mr. Hjorth, of five horse 


(housund pounds, at one-eighih of an inch distance. 


of lectures in Boston, on the trees of North Ame- 


long ing tg this family have ever been diséovered by. 


Island of Madeira on account of. their religion 
ace to remove 10 a place in the State of Illinois, 
about midway between Springfield and Jackson- 
villa, and there be employed by the American 
Hemp. Company. 


The Egyptian Government has, issued a 
proclamation declaring it unlawful for a woman 
to mourn more than three days, except for her 
husband. If ste inourns the loss of a child, the 
Government assures her that the Supreme Ru- 
ler of the universe will make her tongue seventy 
cubita long, with other disagreeable changes of 
features not to be mentioned. 


Tae Conventionor Id VvENTrORG, recently held 
at Baltimore resolved to call a National Conven- 
lion of Inventors, and others interested ia Patent 
property and Patent-laws, to be held in the city of 
Battimore next fallsorat such time as the Inven- 
tors’ National Institute of Baltimore shall sppoint. 
It was fartherresulved;as the deliberate conviction 
of the Convention, that the Commissioner of Pa- 
tents shouid be of eminent practical and scientific 
attainments, rather than a lawyer or -statesmaa, 
and that a committee be appointed to proceed 
immediately to Wasbhigten aud urge this subject 
upon the President and his Cabipet. i 

:The'committee appoiited tu examine the plan 
of the Institute reported the following resolution, 
which was adopted : ; 

Resolved, Fa the’ plan and principles embo- 
died in the Constitution of 4he luveators’ National 
Institute of Baluuore, are justly caleulatied to 
adVunce ie cause of science, improve the eendi- 
tion of inventors, and result in public benefit as 
well as proĝt to due stockholders, and from the 
safety ol theovestments, and tke assistance prof- 
leitud, the Conywittee would earnestly recom- 
mend Capitalisis.and inventure, throughout the 
United States and Europe, to wake (themselves 
‘faciliag witb thes justitutton. 

Resolved, ‘hat this Convention invite George 
Gilfurd, bsq., of ‘New York,-and Judge Phillips 
„any Judge Kadd, of Boston, to prepare a draft of 
Patent Laws to be presentéd to the proposed 
Convention of Inveoturs, &c., to be held in this 
city before the assembling of the next Congress, 
agd thal the Seoretary be requested to transmit 
Ant above resolution to eack of the distinguished 


[geatiemen named. 


I The Michigan and Illinois Canal was to 
be opened on ite 2Uib ine. —the damages by the 
late treshet having besan repaired. ` 


- Tue OrřiciaL Oncan.—A new paper is to be 
established m Washington, to be called“ The 


-| Republic.” ‘Phe publisners are Meset s. Gideon & 


Co. aud the couductors ate Mes- rs. Bullat & 
Sargeant. The first numver will appear about 
the middle-ot June. . 
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OLVIL APPOINTMENTS, 
BY TRE PRESIDENT. | 
. Postmasters. . 
Abraham Goodwin, at Paterson, New Jersey. 


William F. Pope, at Little Rock, Arkansas. 


Henry Rhoads, at Reading, Penusylvania. 

F. S. Latham, at Memphis, Tennessee. - 

Thomas H. Sill, at Erie, Pennsylvanig. 

Michael Musson, at New Orleans, Louisiana. 

Richard L. Wilson, at Chicago, Illinois. 

Abner Austin, at Lynn, Massachusetts. - 

Nathaniel Wilson, at Lawrence, Massachusetté. 

Abraram Jonas, at Quincy, Illinois. l 
Julius M. Ackley, at Ithaca, New York. 

John S. McCully, at Trenton, New Jersey. 
Samuet Ware, at Kensington, Pennsylvania. 
Thomas L. Tullock, at Portsmouth, New Hamp- 
shire. . 2 oe 5 

Philo S. Johnson, at Watertown, New York. 
Eathen A. Warden, at Auburn, New York. 
Benjamin T. Cooke, at Binghampton, New 

York. 

Solemon Parmelee, at Lockport, New York. 
Abner V. Ellis, at Springfield, Iflinois. -~ ` 
Collectors of the Customs. l 

Nathaniel Young, for tho port of Wilmington, 

district of Delaware. : 
Bela B. Haskell, for the port of Waldborough, 

Maine. . 
Daniel Remick, for the port of Kennebunk, 

Maine. - = 
William B. Smith, for the port of- Machias, 

Maine. l 
William M. Gallagher, -for the port of 

Isic, Pennsylvania. i 

Cornelius L. Russell, forthe port of Cuyahoga, 

Ohio. 

Charles E. Avery, for the port of Michilimac- 
kinac, Michigan. 


as Surveyors of the Customs. 
John B. Abeel, Town Creek, Maryland 
_ William Coad, St. Mary's River, Maryland. 


Orriciar.— From the National Intelligencer.— 
In announcing the appointment pf Revenue offi- 
eers for the district of New. Orleans, the officers 
in two cases were transposed. They should have 
read: 0 

Robert B. Stille, to be Surveyor, and 

Manuel J. Garcia, to be Naval Officer. 


ARMY, N 
Visirorns ro Mr Werr Porr ACADEMY von 


1849.—The following named gentlemen have 
been invited by the Secretary of War to attend 


Presque 


the examination of the Cadets of the Military 


— —̃—æ——ũ — er — — — — — — — — — 


Academy at West Point on the first Monday of rine Corps, employed in the Gulf and Pacific 


June next: . 
John S. Abbott, Esq., of Maine, 
Hon. Horace Mann, of Massachusetts 
Capt. Daniel Tyler, of Connecticut. 
Jerome Fuller, Esq., of New Vork. 
John G. Gow, Esq., of Pennsylvania. o 
Capt. Joħn H. B. Latrobe, of Maryland. 
Capt. Patrick M. Henry, of North Carolina. 
Gew Duncan L. Clinch, of Georgia. 
Col. R. W. Burnet, of Ohio. n 
Gen. J. McCaleb Wiley, of Alabama. 
Henry J. Ballard, Esq., of Louisiana. 
Hoh. Jefferson Dayis, of Mississippi. 
Col. William T. Stockton, of Florida. 
Dr. H. Houghton, of Iowa. 
Gen. Rufus King, of Wisconsin. 
In connection with this subject, some misap- 
prehension being understood to exist as to the 
mode of appointing cadets to the Military Aca- 


demy at West Point, the Notional Intelligene.r 


takes the occasion to state that since the passage 
of the act of 1843, which in a great measure re- 
striets ine number of cadets to the number of 
Representatives and Delegates in Congress, these 
appointments have been made on the recommen- 
dation of the Representatives and Delegates from 


‘| their respective Coggressional districts.” In ad- 


dition to these, the Executive has the dppoint- 
ment of ten cadets at large, irrespective of resi- 
dence in any Congressional district. 


IF Major Genéral W. J. Worth and fa- 
mily, Major Deas, Major Longstreet, Major Da- 
shiell, Paymaster, and Captain Sprague,‘of the 
U. S. Army, sailed from New Orleans for Port 
Latacca, on the 19th inst. 


— . — 
N AVT. 


- 


>” The U. S. sloop-of-war, Decatur, was 


at Porto Praya, Cape de Verds, March 3, bound 
to Canary Islands. The brig Baixsaipar was 
also in port, bound to Coast of Africa,—all well. 


A The sloops-of-war, Porrsmourn and 
Yorxtown, were on the Coast of Africa, and the 
brig Porpoise was atthe Canary Islands station. 


iC > Captain Conover has been ordered to the 
command of the U S. steam-frigate Mississippi, 
now fitting out at the Gosport Navy-yard for the 
Mediterranean stution, as the flag-ship of Com- 
modore Morgan. 


We learn that Commodore CnanLE W. 
Moraan will go out in the steam-frigate Missis- 
sissippi to take command of the squadron in the 
Mediterranean. 

IF Commander WILLIAM H. Garpner, we 
understand, is oi dered to the command of jhe 
sloop-of-war VAN DIAIIA, now fitting out at the 
Gosport NS vy- yard Vorfolk Herald. 8 


LF Commodore Snunnicxrof the U. 8. ship 
Independence, paid his respects to the King of 
the Sandwich Islands, September I Ith, last, and 
made a brief address, assuring his Majesty of the 
good feeling of the American Government, and 
congratulating him on the frequent intercouse 
which was about to be established between the 
countries. To which the King responded in simi- 
lar kind feelings. “og 

VU. S. Navr.— Ia answep to an inquiry by Con- 
gress the late Secretary of the Navy submitted 
the subjoined statement, showing the placo of 
birth of each of the officers of tha Navy and Ma- 
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Squadrons, during the late war with Mexico: 


© 
Born in 2 5 Born in 2 5 
Free States. 2 a Slave Slates. 2 
Maine 24 38 Delaware 12 8 
N. Hampshire 21 12 Maryland 71 70 
Vermont 11 14 Virginia. 140 42 
Massachusetts 51 68 N. Carolina 24 2 
R. Island 14 14 S Carolina 24 5 
Connecticut 30 26 Georgia 16 1 
New York 118 280 Alsbama 3 — 
New Jersey 29 58 Mississippi 1 2 
Pennsylvania 112 232 Louisiana 8 2 
Ohio 22 16 Tennessee 12 1 
Indiana 6 1 Kentucky 15 2 
Iinais 3 — Missouri 5 1 
Michigan 3 3 Florida 2 a 
lowa 1 — .D.ofColumbia 39 34 
-Totals 445 762 372 170 
| Born abroed 

England 7. 45 Switzerland 3 
Franco 1 5 Poland 1 
ireland 7 282 Denmark 2 
Greece 1 N. Brunswick- -à 
Spain 1 Holtand 1 
West Indies 3 East Indies 1 
Scotland - 3 29 Belgium 2 
S. America 2 1 haly 1 
Seden 1 3 Is. Minoroa 1 
Unknown 3 Nova Scotia > i 
Germany 117 — — 
Canada , -9 Total 29 508 
Prussia 3 : ; 

l Recapitulation. ars. 
8 ; Officers. Mariues. 

From Free States 445 762 

Slave Styles 372 170 

Abroad 29 508 

Total 846 1440 


cuana 86 
- Speeches in Congress. 


SPEECH OF HON, JOHN A. DIX, 
OF NEW YORK, _ 5 


Delivered in the Senate of the United States, Februa- 
ry 28, 1849, in relation to terrjlories acquired 
From Mezico. , s 
The Civil and Diplomatic Appropriation Bill Ma- 

ving been. reported io the Senate Trom the Commitee 

of the Whole, and the question being on concuring 
in the amendment of Mr. Walker in relation to the 

Territories acquired from Mexico— 

Mr. Diz said: l regret to be under the neces- 
sity of asking the mdulgence uf the Senate at 
this laté period of the session; but J Teel it my 
duly io make some remarks upon the amendments 
offered by the Senator from Wisconsin (Mr. 
Walker) and the general subject to which it re- 
lates. [Í regret -also to be under the necessity of 
discussing the question of providing a government 
for Califurnia, to the form under which it is pre- 
sented to us—in an amendment to an appfoprias 
tion bill. Independent of this objection, I have 
‘considered it from the beginning a weasare of too 
great importance to be disposed of in. this incl- 
dental manner. The proposition of the Senator 
from Tennessee, (Mr. Bell,) also in the form of 
an amendment to this bill, was almost ruled 
out of this body, upon the ground that It was in- 
congruous and out of place. It received sn the 
end but four votes. I consider this amendment 
equally irrelevant dnd misplaced. 

The amendment. of the Senator from Tennes- 
see proposed to admit Caliſoruia and New Mexi- 
co into the Uniou as aState. The amendment 
of the Senator from Wisconsin arms the-Presi- 
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dent with extraordinary powers to govern-these| whatever its language may import. It has no 
territories. On the score of congruity, in respect | limitation in point of time. The powers it con- 
to the generai purposes of the bill upon which | fers are equally unlimited in scope and duration. 
they were proposed to be engrafted, } see no dif- | And, Mr. President, | am constrained to say, with 
ference between them; and | do rot understand | all deference to the majority of the Senate, that 
how one proposition should be resisted on the | I consider it the most objectionable proposition ! 
ground that it te incongruous, und the other en- | bave been required to vole upon since I have been 
tertained as unobdjectionable in this respect. Al-|a member of this body. 
though I did-not cuncur in the propriety of the Precedents have been cited {to sustain this 
proposition of the Senator from Tennessee, and | amendment: one in the case of Florida, and the 
although ] considered his argument not very hap- other in that of Louisiana. Now, sir, let me 
pily adjusted to the conelusion it aimed to en-| refer to dates lo see how far the precedents are 
force, yet | must say that 1 decidedly prefer his | applicable to jt. The treaty with Spain for the 
proposition to the one before us. I. would rather | cession of Florida was ratified here on the 22d of 
‘admit California and New Mexico into the Union | February, 1819, and ıt was to be ratified in six 
as a State, wholly unfit as I think they are, then] months, or suoner if possible, by the King of 
tourm the President with despotic powers to | Spain. This was the short session of Congress; 
govern those ‘territories; not from any distcust | and thé six months would have brought us to the 
of the individual by whom those powers would | 22d August, 1819, when Congress was not in ses- 
be exercised, but because | consider such a dele- | sion. The act of the 3d March of that year was 
gation of authority to any individual utterly in- therefore passed, authorizing the President to 
defensible. . take possession of the Tecritory. II was to ex- 
The proposition of the Senator from Tenpes- | pire at the end af the next session of Congress; 


see is disposed of, end 1 have therefore nota| but the treaty was not ratified by the King of 


word to say in respect to it. But there are three | Spain until the 24th of October, 1820, añd I be- 
other propositions before this body: first, the | lieve Florida was not taken possession of under 
bill introduced by the select committee, of which | this act at all. The treaty as ralıed by Spain 
the Senator from Illinois (Mr. Douglas) is chair-| was sent to- the Senate on the l4ih February, 
man; second, the amendment of the Senator j| 1821, as the ratification was not within the lime 
from Wisconsin, now under immediate conside- | limited. lt was ratified by the Senate on the 
ration; and, third, the territorial bill whieh was 19th February of that year. ‘The act of the 3d 
received from the House yesterday, and referred | March, 1821, was then passed, re-enacting sub- 
to the Committee. on Territories this morning. | stantially the act of 3d March, 1919. This was 


4 


The fir- i creates a State put of a portion of Cali- 
farnia and admits it into the Union; it also creates 
the State of New Mexico in futuro, aud leaves it 
out of the Union. The amendment of the Sena- 
tor from Wisconsin vests in the President all the 
power which a State or Territorial Governmen 


also id expire at the close of the next session of 
Congress. The Senator m New Jersey stated 
that Florida was governed about three years 


under the act of 1819. Am L mistaken ? - 


Mr. Dayton. Two yehrs. 
Mr. Diz. The Territorial government of Fio- 


ought lo possess over both territories. It autho- | rida, as I have stated, was established on the 3Uth 
rizes him to prescribe and establish-all proper | March, 1822, one year and twenty-seven days 
‘and neediul rules and regulations, in conlormiiy | after ther passage of the last act authorizing the 
with the Constitution of che United States, to | President io take possession of the Territory. 
carry into operation the laws referred to in the | The Louisiana treaty was ratified by the Seaate 
firgt part of the proposition, foe the preservdtion | on {ne 20ih October, 1803» An act was passed 
of order and tranquillity, and the establishment ton the 31st of the same month, eleven dass after- 
of justice therein, (not an executive bal a crea | wards, authorizing the President to take posses- 
tive power,) and frum time to lime to mod. iy or | sion of the Territory ; gud this act was to expire 
change said rules and regulations in such mafner | at the close of the same session of Congress. On 
as may seem to him desirable and proper. It | the 261 March, 1804, a territorial government 
author:Zes him to establish offices and to appoidt | was established to take effect the Ist October, 
and commission officers, for such terns as be 1804. The power was exercised in this case 
may think proper, and to fix their compensation. | eleven months. lu both cases, the duration of 
Jt is literally arming him with dictatorial powers. | thé act was limited to the close of the same or 
lb appears to me to delegate to him, nearly in the | the ensuing session of Congress. The powers 
language of the constitution, the power under | conferred were 40 expire at a certain period. 
which the authority to establish governments tor | The wags of such a provision in this amendment 
the territories has beem claimed. And, sir, it constitutes one of the strongest objections to ii. 
the President elect, on taking into his hands the | But even this omission sinks into insiguiticance 
reins of government, shuuld find himself, in re- | when compared with the magnitude of tifo pow- 
spec to the States, a less absolute ruler than be | ers which the amendment confers. 
was at the head of his army, he will, in respect| I caunot believe this amendment can receive 
to these territosies, ba amply indeamfied for any | all the constitutional sanctions necessary to give 
diminution of authority he may have sustained jit the validity of law. I snail, theretore, pro- 
by exchanging a military for a civil station. He | ceed to examine the other propositions belore the 
will find maseif in the possession of larger | Senate, as we may be called upon to act ou them 
powers than he ever belore possessed. [ repeat, | when it is tou late fur discussion. I wish to 
My objection is not founded on any distrust of | avail myself, for a very short time, of the privi- 
the idividual by whom these powers are tu be lege which has been tuken by other Senatues’ of 
exercised. | believe him to possess honesty and | speaking upon the “ditlerent propositions before 
truth, ine highest ornaments of exalted station. | us. 
But | will not consent to delegate to any individ-| The 14th May, 1787, was the day fixed for the 
uel, whalever confidence Í may have io him, ine meeting of the Federal Convention by which the 
powers this umendment propuses to conier— Constitution of the United States was framed. 
‘Swighty powers,” as the mover himself pro- A majority of the States was vot convened until 
nouuced them, tbe 2oih of the same month; and nothing was 
l forebore, Mr. President to take any part in | dove, with the exception of orgauizing and adop- 
the debate while the Senate. was in Committee of | ung rules for the orderly tratisaction of business, 
the Whole, except to urge that all such amend- | unul the 29.h, when Governor Randolph, of Vir- 
ments might be withdrawn. | lorebore to make | ginia, fo use the language of the Journal, “ open- 
auy propusition, by way of amendment, to that ed the mam business of the session ; or, as be 
oticied by the Senator from Wisconsin, because | expressed himself, the great subject Of their 
l veheved all such propositions to be vut of place. | mis-ion.” He sprke-ot the difficulty of the crisis, 
But when this amendment had been adopted by a | the necessity of revising the Federal system, the 
deliberate vute of the Senate, | prepared a dil. — properties such a Government vught to pussess; 
a full Pesritofial bill-wilh a view to establish a the defects of the Contederation, the dangerous 
government in Cajrtornia, on the basis of iaw,|situativn of the States, and the semedy. His 
with powers clearly defined fur the governing, | propositions for the correction aud enlargement 
and rights clearly detined for the goverued. | of the articles of Conſederation, so a8 io accom- 
When tne Territorial bilt was received yesterday plish the objects of their institution, Were stated 
from the House, 1 resolved not io offer mine as | in a series of resolutions, oue of which declared 
au amendment to the bill before us, extremely | that provision ought to be made for the admission 
averse as | am to all tbese propositions, in the | of States, lawfully arising wilbin tne Nmits of 
manner in which they are presented. 1 hold a ihe United States, whether from a voluntary 
Territorial government the only proper one tu be Junction of government and territory or other- 
Created lor these ‘Territories, Wuuer a system like | wise. He was immediately fuliowed by Mr. 
Ours, excepting lor the merest \ewpurary pur- | Cuarles Pmckney, vf Suuth Carolina, wie pre- 
poses. Tue object of the aweudment of the Se- sented a plan of u Federal Constitution, in wich 
uator from Wisconsin is morce than temporary, ' it was provided that the Legislature showd have 


power to admit new States into the Union on the 
same terms with the original States, provided 
two-thirds of the members present in both Houses 
agree. We all know in what manner these pro- 
positions were modified In the suts: quent pro- 
ceedings of the convention, and the hmitations 
by which the eXercise of the power was guarded 
by the framers of the Constitution. How far tho 
extension of our political jurisdiction beyond the 
existing boundaries of the States and their Terri- 
tories was in contemplation at that time, I do hot 
stop to inquire. We have given a practical 
construction to this provision of ihe Constitution. 
We have admitted into the Union six States bee 
yond the limits of the thirleen origmal Slates and 
their Territories—one an indépendent nation, and 
the others colonial depeidencies at the time of 
their acquisition. l 

The debates in the Federal Convention, which 
seem to have had en exclusive reference lo he 
admission of new Stales from tlerrHory we thea 
possessed, show that, even in these cases, the ex- 
tension Of the proposed sysiewm, 20 as to inciude 
new members, was Seemed a malter of the ut- 
most delicacy and importance, not only as alfect- 
ing the proper balance of its paris, but in respect 
to the morat influence of such extension upon the 
character of the whole. This disposition io the 
Original States to surround the system ‘with ait 
the safeguards necessary tu ensure its stabiluy, 
und to perpetuate the principles on which ns 
ſoundatious , were laid, had even an earlier date 
than the era of the Federal Constitution. li is 
shown in the ordinauce of the Congress of the 
Confederation, prosiding for the Territory worth- 
west of the Ohio river. The ordinance prescri- 
bed rules for the goverument of that Territory, 
in ils moral as well as its political relations; aud 
it imposed. upon the admussiun of the States to 
4e formed out of il, in respect to representation, 
Conditions, mofe onerous than those which were 
annexed by the Federal Convention to the repre- 
sentation of the thirteen orginal States. Tnese 
exactionsand conditions all had for their object 
to maintain the purity of the system, the hoino- 
geneousness of iis parts, and the fiacmony of its 
movements. They souked to (raining aud disci- 
pline in the schooi of represeniative goverument 
delore the communities which were lo De incor» 
porated into the Union were raised to the digaily 
und equality of sovereign Siaips. 

Sir, I bold to this p; udence and caution in the 
founders of the republic. I believe it te be due 
to ourselves, io the institutions they ſtaued, anu - 
to the future millions whose desuny for guod of 
for evil is in some degree to be wrought oul iu 
our political acuun. AA; 

Í deduce, tben, from the organization of the 
Government, this practical priucipie, which 1 
hold to. bę fundamemai: that no Siate outut to 
be adınitted into this Union When bas not oven 
prepared by a familiar knowledge ol the theory 
and practice of our political system, aud by such 
a training in the discipline ol ires ipstilutivos us 
lo render ite participation in the aduanisteation 
of the general Coucerns an aid and an advantage, 
not au embarrassment aud au obstacis, lv tus 
Steady action Of the ag stein. 

Fins requirement, which I consider absolute, 
is not ſuluned by the conditiva of Caiturma. 
The bill reported by the Select Committee ad- 
mits that Territory into the Uniun at once as a 
sovereign State. That, too, was the purpurt of 
the ameuuiment of the Scuntor from 'l'ennessee, 
tbough ii embraced New Mexicu aiso. l'un 
proposition is directly upposed to all the practis 
cal rules aud usages oi the republic, irom its 
loundation to the present day. Jt in palpaole 
violation of the principie I have stated us inbe- 
rent ni the orgayization of the Federal Govern- 
ment. ft discards all the prudential considera- 
lions which entered into tue sreasunings ol ihe 
trawers of the Constitution Cuuceruimg ine cx- 
teusion of our political system. » 

Let me state some of tne leading objections ta 
it, as they relate to the coadiuva ut Galiluruta è 
1. lw present inhabitaale are, lu a cousderable 
extent, Indians ur Mexicans ol mixed Divod. 2. 
They are, for the most part, uueducaled. 3. 
They are not sufiiciently lawihar wub tne basie 
ness of self-government. 4. They do nol even 
speak our language. 5. They would nul come 
into the Union witb an enligulened understand- 
ing of the principles of out political yen, or 
with the general cullivahun and inteili,cacd es- 
senual to such u fuiMimeut of tue duties aud re- 
spuusibilitics ol (he American ohizen av as io ten- 
vor them sale participauls in the administration 
of the Government.) 1 need oot enlarge upon 
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‘these propositions. Those who afe familiar with | gress was one member for (hirty-thousand inhabi- | from the beginning opposed to this w hole scheme. 
the condition of California and the character of f tants. š f i I believe, if ever there was an occasion, since 


ment. 


uno, m respect io the admissiva of the inhabitants 


-Sdmilied wilh a single meuber ol Congress. At 


ine people will assent to their truth. i hold | Indiana was admitted in 1816, [Ninots in 1818, | the foundations of this republic were laid, when 


these objections to the immediate admission of 
California into the Union as a State—objections 
drawn from the character and condition. of the 
people—to be insuperable. I know very well 
that territory is rapidly filling up; and that it is 
receiving from us thousands of cilizens, active, 
enterprising, and of unexceptionable character. 
But we know also that it is-receiving multitudes 
of adventurers (rom almost every quarter of the 
globe from both hemispheres—from Oceanica 
to the European continent ad islands—some for 
@ permenent abode, bul more for mere temporary 
purposes. I wish to see this hetreogeneous mass 
pass through the process of fermentation, to 
which M is destined, afid settle down into some - 
thing like consistence, before we undertake to 
endow it with all the attributes of self-govera- 


This view of the subject is sustained by the 
uniform practice of the Government. I. Our 


Probation fur individuals who come among us. ſor 

a permanent abode, and to unite their fortunes to 
‘ours. This period nas always been of several 
r ia duration. The most liberal [and of these 

have always been ene] hare never proposed to 
dispense altogether with this probationary term. 

The only question is as to its proper extent. [t 
proceeds upon the principle, ad nitted by all, that 
no man shall become a member of our political 
association untit he has been taught by experience 
to appreci.te-its advantages, and to take part in 
its deliberations with some knowledge of its re- 
quirements. 2. Tne same priociple ich has 
governed in cases of individual immigration has 
deen applied to territories acquired by treaty aod 
to large masses of persons. When Louisiana was 
ceded tous by Frunce, we stipulated thal the in- 
habitants should be incorporated into the. Union, 
aud edaiUed as soon us possible, according to the 
Principles of ibe lederal constitution, to the en- 
Jo) ment of the cights, sdvantages, aud immuni- 
ties of citizens of the United States; and in the 
mean Ume thet they should be maintained and 
protected in the enjoyment of their liberty, their 
property, and in the exercise of the religiva 
they professed. 

Louisiana was acquired in 1803. The inhabi- 
tants mada fepeated apphcatious for admission 
into the UHon; they prulesied against the tardy 
ectiun of Congress ; they appealed to the treaty 
in vindication at them right to such @ mission. 

Yet Congress refused to admit Louisiana into the 
Union as a State until 1812. Nine years were 
deewed necessary to prepare the inhabitants for 
the exercise uf the highest political rights, though 
there was a slrogg tulusionof our own cilizeus 
Qwoug the. o : 

Fot was acquired in 1820; and in the treaty 
With Spain there was a stipulation nearly identi- 
@al im language with that which was coutained in 
the treaty wih France fur the cession ot Luuisi- 


have entered, to be of too great a value to be 
communicated to other communities without a 
Just regard to their capacity for assuming and 
exercising them with advantages to others as well 
as to themselves. , 

The bill discards all these considerations. Cali- 
formia has not yet. been acquired a single year; 
nine months ego it was forego territory. Its 


gree, alien to our own. The people do not even 


foreign tongue. Yet the committee propose to 


New Kork. 


millions. - 
{ cannot consent to cheapen in this manner an 


Siales. I belleve ft to be unjust to the present 
members of the Union, hazardous to the stability 
of the Government, a departure from a wise and 
well-cougidered policy, and onjust, as I shali en- 
den vor to show, to California hersel . 
Her physical and sueial oondi:ion is as unsuit- 
ed tu the iudependent management of her.own 


auto the Union. Yet Florida was not adwitted| Concerns as her intellectual ani moral. Her 


as a State until 1845—a quarter of a century al- 
ter ils acquisition. l kuuw that numbers bad 
something tu do with this delay; but other con- 
@deralivns doubtiess bad their influence’ also. 
“Fnese territories were both foreign ; and, when 
acquired, their inhabitants were presumed to have 
but Hte knowledge of the theory or practice. of 
Our political institutions. en 
But, evou with our territoriés and our own 
people, we have dealt with the same caution aud 
bbe sume prudent regard to the privileges which 
an adwmis»ion wto the Union cyniers. lustead of 
Curtailing ibe period vi provativa, where Con- 
gress bad a discretion, we has rather been dis- 
pesed to insist on w rigid luifilment of the pre- 
scribed coudilivns, botu in respect tu oumbers 
aud tine. . 
‘The ordinance of 1787, by which the division 
of the territory uortbwest of the Onio river into 
States, aud tue ulumate incorporation of those 
States into tue Union, were provided for, fixed 
-OD sixty thousand Ireo inbabitants as the number 
necessuf to their admission ; but it was provi- 
ded aiso that, so far as it should consist with the 
general interest of the confederacy, suen admis- 
sion might be allowed at un earher period, snd 
‘witb s less number of inhabitants. Yet Onio was 
‘pot admitted mlo the Union until 1802. Ii must 
bu ve had sixty thousand inbabtiants ; and it was 


‘Improvements sre not such as to give stability to 
she has hardly emerged trom the pastoral state 


nity. Sue has uot hersireugth to uphold an in- 
dept ndgut suvereignty. Tue recent discoveries 
ul gold have madé a bad condition worse; they 
ha ve dissolved, for the time being, the very bonds 
of society. ft will require muains, if not years, 


sober pursuits of industry, and to qualify them 
lor any dellberative purpose. I believe there 
never was a cewmunity less filted than Calilor- 
nia 16 at this moment, aud under existing circum- 
slances, to organize a goverowenl and put it in 


with the minds. and passions of men are tò the 
last degree uolavorabie to the bign duty the bill 
imposes on them. When all tne ovligatiuns 
which bind men to the performance of their duty 
appear to have lost their force: when ships are 
abandoned by their crews; when soldiers desert 
by platoene and companies; when villages and 
towns are depopulated ; and when the whole 
community is possessed by the phrenzy of gold- 
digging, and lose sight ol all other objcols, we 
Cait upon thein to meet in solemn conbiare and 
perior the highest and most res pousible of all 
deliberate acis—that of iraming á constitution 
lor their own government—a work of deliberation 


the sume time the ratio of representation in Cuo- 
ad soberuess aud cgim reflection. l have been 


Michigan in 1837, and Wisconsin a year ago. 
These territories were settled chic fly by our own 
people. The settlers came from tha_old States. 
"They were nurtured in the love of liberty, and 
trained to the exercise of political rights. All 
their associations were of a character to render 
them safe depositaries of the priceless treasure of 
freedom. Yet they-were subjected to a protract- 
‘ed probation. They were held in political sab- 
jection, not only in respect to the appointment of 
their chief executive officers, but inthe more 
delicate relation of supervising and overruling 
them in the exercise of the power of legislation. 
Such, Mr. President, has been our practice, 
not only in respect to territories acquired by 
treaties with foreign Powers, but in respect to 
our awn people occupying territories hold by a 
tenure coeval with our political independence. 
The bill. reported by the select committee pro- 
poses to overthrow and reverse the uniform prac- 
alien laws have always prescribed a period of | tice of the country in this essential pacicular. 
This practice assumes that some familiarity with 

the duties and privileges of citizenship is neces- 
sary fur the inhabitants af a territory as a prepa- 
ration for the independent management of their 
public affairs. Ii supposes thal a territorial go- 
verninent, founded upon principles and adminis- 
tered according to laws analogous to those which 
govern the Slate administrations, should precede 
the admission of u territory into the Union. It 
holds the privileges, tbè responsibilities, - the 
tights incident to an independent membership of 
the political association, into which the States 


population 1a lureign; its interests, associations, 
yseges, laws, and institutions are, in some de- 


speak our language ; they canıot read our con- 
sitlution or laws without translating tuem into a 


admit it into the Union on the fquting of the orig- 
inai States, and to give it a weight in this body 
equal to that of Virginia, or Pennsylvania, or 
With a population, perhaps, of 
twenty thousand souls, it is to wield nere un in- 
fluence equal to tbat of New York with three 


independent mewbership of the union of the 


pepulalion is scattered over a vast surface; her 
her political organization; she has no commerce; 


and risen to tire grade of an agricultural comiou- 


to restore order, Jo Dring back her people to the- 


operation. All the influcuces which are at work 


it was incumbent upon Congress to establish a 
temporary government for a territory, io provide 
for its wants, io give direction to its action, and 
to sustain it by the collec ive wisdom and strength 
of the whole community, until it shall have pass- 
ed through the period of probation to which all 
our territories have been subdjycted—a period 
rendered doubly perilous there by the prevailing 
disorganization—that occasion is presented in the 
condition of California. 

Jam in favor, then, of a territorial govern» 
ment, endowed with the energy to control and 
remedy existing embarraisments and evils. I 
believe the course proper in all similar cases is 
pre-eminently proper in this. I shall concur ia 
no other, unless it be for a mere temporary pur- 
pose. And it was with great regret that I heard 
nonorabtle Senators say there was no hope of 
giving California a territorial government. I do 
uot concur in opinion with them. I will not re- 
linquish hope datil.the last moment. Tne most 
certain mode of giving effect to a teeling of hope- 
lessness is to despair of the battle before it is 
fought, and resort to other devices to supply out 
own want of constancy and courage. 

The objections I have stated to this bill are. in- 
superable ; they ard fundame.tal, ang therefore 
not tu be obviated. There. are ubdjections of de- 
tail, which might be remedied ; but | will mere- 
ly alate, wilnout enlarging upon them—as no 
variation in the details- can reconcile me to the 
general purpose of the . bill—the immediate 
admission of Caliſornia into the Union as a 
State. . 

Ot these objections I consider the dismember- 
ment of Galiſoruta one of the most serious 1 
would keep that territory as it is until the spread 
of population and the growth of unprovewent 
shall indicate where the division hue can be 
drawn with least prejudice lu the parties con- 
cerned. ‘The bill proposes a chain of mountains 
as ihe casiern boundary. Sir, physical obstacles 
are noi always the most appropriaie or Conve- 
nient for statistical divisivos, Mural obstacles 
are more. powerful lo repel, and moral sities 
more powerlul to stiract, mau physical. Iden- 
uty or diversity of race, association, or condition 
olten dues more than rivers, and mountains, und. 
plais to bind wen together oc force them asup- 
der. What is there, tur instance, in the class of 
natural obslacies more appropriate for a slatisti- 
cal demarcativp than the. Alicghany muuntaios? 
Aud yet they have nut sufficed Lo divide Virgina 
mito two distinct communities. Nuc have tbey 
sulliced tu divide Penusylrauia into two States, 
Wuut is there wore suitable for such a purpuse 
than the Cnesapeake bay? Aud yet Murylaod 
lies on both sides of it. IF we were to louk 40 
physical uDslacios as consiiluling tne moat ap- 
propriale boundary for California on the east, 
we vugbt to stop at the Sicrra Nevada, whicu is 
more elevuled loan the boundary of tne quinmite 
tee, “the dividing ridge separating the waters 
Huwing into tue Colorado frum those duwing mto 


Aue Great Basın,” or we ought to go un io ibe 
5 6 


Sierra Madre, and leave tho lercitory with its 
present junis. We need nos consider geogra» 
phical exteut as an objection lo the Orgauizsuon 
vl a territorial government. Wien Louisiana 
was acquired we placed all that part of t north 
ol the tuirty-third parallel of latitude under the 
direction of the Guverudt aod Judges-of ine la- 
diana l'erritory, fur the purposes ul guverument 
and the administration of justice; aud at bad a 
more extended area than Cautoruia. 

Let us leave statistical divisiuns to be fixed by 
events, ‘The movement of population, puysical 
development, social progress, aud Lusir socmouts 
—these are the great causes which mark out per- 
maneut boundaries bet ween separate S.ales. Let 
us jeave Calilotnia to be filled up, aod ine races 
which occupy it can better determice than we 
who shali live apart and who togetuer. 

The dispositiou which the bill makes of New 
Mexico, | cunsider, if possible, suil more objec» 
lignpabie. She was known long Deforo the ara 
of Von Humboldt as baving a distinct organiza- 
tion. In counecuon with Durango and Cdihua- 
hua, she constituted an ludependeut member of 
the Mexican confederation under the constitu- 
live act of 1824 and a separate territory under 
ine constitution of that year. The cuousolidativa 
of the conlederated States into a central repuy- 
lic, under une Coustilution of 1836, Hade her a 
separate department, Win au ludepeudeut orga- 
nizauon for e management ol. her idoal con- 


eerns. We have held commercial intercourse 
with her under laws applying only to herself and 
another member of the Mexican Republic. She 
has had an individual name, existence, and or- 
ganization. So far as | am concerned, they shall 
be respected. | will neither consent that she 
shall be dismembered nor merged in a mere ex- 
fended organization. Subjection by conquest is 
the greatest humiliation that can befal a com- 
munity. The magnanimity of the conquerors 
should space the subjugated Stale the further 
humiliation of dismemberment, or the oblitera- 
tion of its identity in a useless extension. I wil- 
neither consent to. play towards New Mexico 
the pert of Austria, Russia, and Prussia towards 
Poland, or the part of the Holy Alliance towards 
Genoa. Iwill neither agree that she shali be 
divided nor swailowed up. She has petitioned 
to us to save her from dismemberment. I am 
for exercising our power over her with humahi- 
ty as well as forbearence—tor conforming, as 
far as we can, to the wishes of the vanquisned. 
I believe she is now, considering all circum: 
stances, as well fitted to come info thie Union as 
California. Iwill not consent to dilute what tit- 
ness for self-government she possesses by a ter- 
Fiturial expansion, of which I can neither com · 
prehend the object nor foresee the result. 

But it is not quite clear, from the language of 
this bill, what is to be the fate of New Mexico— 
whether she is to be merged wholly or in part in 
Tegas, or merely drawn ‘out to the Pacific. II 
the latier— and l suppose this to de the intention 
of the com mitiee— she well be stretched out some 
twe or three hundred miles westward on the 
Dorth, and eight or nine hundred on the south. 
But the New Mexico created by the bill is to be 
bounded on the east by the summit of the Rocky 
Mountains and the State of Texus. The Rocky 
Mountains, or the Sierra Madre, s continuation of 
them, are now the western bou:dary of New 
Mexico. 1 am not sure whether they would not 
under tiris bill become the western boundary of 
Texas. Lam not sure that New Mexico would 
not be merged in Texas by the mere designation 
ofa boundary line. The bill seems to me, by a 
literal construction ofits terme, io accomplish 
ines Mhree objects, alike object:onable in my 
mind: I. The anne ation oi New Mexico to 
Texas. 2. Tno dismemberment of California. 
And, 3d, the creation of a new State of New 
Mexico, wholly within the limits of California, 
and wholly witout the limits of the present New 
Mexico. Nor is this all. While the bill intro- 
duces California into -the Union, it leaves New 
Mexico out of it. We consent that it shall be- 
eomea Siate of this Union, with the name and 
style of the State of New Mexico, as soon as i: 
shall have the proper ‘number of inhabitants. 
What is the proper oumbec of inhabitants ? Loui- 
siana Was admitted- into the Union with about 
eighty thousand ; (1 speak in round numbers z) 
Ouio wilt vbout sixty thousand; IIlinois with 
forty thousand ;-Mictigen with one hundred and 
„ and Florida with perhaps thirty 
indusand while persons. Where is the criterion 
otsproper numbers to be sought lor? Is it in the 
ratio of represeutalion in Congress? Why not 
say 80, iÍ it be intended? Tue greater portion ot 
the territory is nearly unpopulated. Ii is not 
likely, euher from sts position or physical oha 
racier, lu be populated rapidly. What is to be 
its political cundition until it has the proper 
number of inhebitauts? li cannot be admitted 
into the Union until then. What is to become 
ol n in ihe mean time? To what political cate- 
gory i it io belong? It. is not to be a territory. 
The bill wakes no provision for it-as such. We 
merely cut n otf from California and leave it to 
the uncertain progress of events and the still 
more uncertain phraseology of our own statuiè. 
We cast it away, to use a barbarous law phrase, 
t a ſlolsam on the ocean of politics—" incertum 


quo fala ferant — io reclaim it ourselves at some | 


Juture day, tf we car find at first, and agree afier- 
waids on ine mepning of our own enactment. 
fam opposed to this whole scheme; it seems 
fo me to have been dictated by a desire to avuid 
embarrassing questions. 1 trust 1 appreciate 
rightly the motives ol honorable Senators. Bui 1 
hoid that there is always more embarrassment in 
postponing or evading troublesome questions than 
lu meeling them boldly, and disposing of them 
promptly when they present themselves. I pro- 
pose to myself but two inquiries ia reference to 
the course we oughl to adopt. 1. What does 
tbe interest of the country, and, 2. What does 
the interest of Calilurnia und New Mexico re- 
quire? The answer scems io me to be too clear to 
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be mistaken. I have already given jt. Both con- 


siderations point to a territorial government, 
framed on proper principles. 

What shall these principles be? This is the 
only question which remains to be considered. 
Recognizing, as I do, to the fullest extent, the 


democratic doctrine of instructions, I am not al- 


together.a free agent in this matter. During the 
last three years resolutions have been as many 


limts passed by the Legislature of New York, 


and presented here by myself, declaring that in 


any territories acquired from Mexico slavery- 
l have endeavored to 


vught to be ‘prohibited. 
carry oul the instructions by which those resolu- 
tions were accompanted. I have done sọ with 
thé more cheerfuluess, because, apart from. all 
obligation of obedience, I believe them just. 

1 bold, then, that territorial governments ought 
to be organized fur California and New Mexico, 
and that the act establishing them shouid contain 
a prohibition of slavery. 
was an occasion in which such a prohibition was 
demanded*oy higher gbiigations than the present. 
shall endeavor io make it apparent to the: judg- 
meat of the Senate, aud for this reason I shall be 
under the necessity of entering into a brief review 
of the origin and progress of slavery in the Uni- 


ted States; and I shall begin with the condition of 
ine American colonies beſore the establishment 


of their mdepence. . 
Slavery, I believe, was never originally es! ab · 


it so established in the British-Culonies in Ame- 
rica. ‘Ihe relation of master and slave, in modern 


tunes and in civilized States, usually springs up. in 
the transactions of commerce, without posilive au- 
thority, aud the law allecwards come» in to tegu- 


late it. Ii was so in the American culonies. Itisa 
curious fact that the same year (1620} which 


witnessed the banding of the Piigrims on the 


Rock of Plymouth saw the first ship eater the 


waters ok the Chesapeake Bay aud the James 
River with Africans to be sold tuto slavery. It 


is still more curious that the ship {reighted with 
freemen aud the ship (reighted with slaves gom- 


London company was evertucned, aud the com- 
merce of ibe colony-of Virginia was thrown open 
to {ree competition. 

The- introduction of slaves into that colony 
was one ol the first fruits of this commercial freo- 
dum—oot necessarily, Out as one of those inci- 
dents which the cuances of life bring with thew 
to illustrate ils uuceriainties and its- contradic: 
tions. ‘here was no law in Virginia at that lime 
authorizing the dxistence of siavery , nor was 
there auy such law in England. Ii guined a ſoot - 
hoid withgut law. Indeed, the early enactments 
ol the colony ol Virginia, had for their objects to 
restcain the introduction of slaves, aud to limit 
the control of their masters over thew. Before 
the Revolution she petitioned the British King to 
sanctiun the measutea she had adapted lor ihe 
suppression of the slave trado. Tue appeal was 
vaiu, Ii was the lnierest of British traders, u ho 
derived a mercenary profit irum this detestadic 
traffic, thal it sbould continue ; and down to the 
period ol ibe Revolution every etiort vn (he-part 
vi Virginia and the other celuuies to put a stop 
to it wus iruitless. Slavery was thus forced upou 
us by Great Britain; we are nut responsible fur 
us origin. ju ise Noritrat has beou dousted. 
lu the South peculiar circumstances Laye con- 
tinued it iu existence. I mae no inquiry into 
tbuse circumstances, or their uecessary iufluence 
upon the result. The respousivility which resis 


upon us is Lo see that it is put lurther exteuded— 


tuat at shail not, as lar as depends ou us, be 
planted wliere it has never existed, or where 11 
nas been abolished. f 

Aier tue terwination of the war of Great 
Bram, when the American cylonies, to use tue 
language of thp Declaration of lodepeudence, 
bad assumed amoung the Powers vite earth 
the equal und separate station to which the jaws 
ol Nature und ol Nature’s God entitled them,” 
ine allegation uf ine great wen of the country was 
turued to the subject of slavery ; not only with a 
view lo ils exclusion from the unoccupied por- 
tions of the Union, but with a view to ils extinc- 
tion in ie States where it existed. The definite 
treaty of peace with Great Britain, acknowledging 
uur Independence, Was signed un Scpiember, 1788. 
fo Maccn, 1784, Me. Jetterson. introduced iuto 
the Congress of the Coulederation a pian ol 9 
tewpurary government lor tbe territory nurth- 
weer of tue Unto river, containing a provision 
abolishing slavery after the year 1800 in that tex 


1 delieve there never 


lished by law in any State in this Uuion, nor was 


meuced their voyages from the same country— 
Hutland. Ia thg same year the monopoly of the 


ritory, now comprising the States of Ohio, lo- 
diana, Illinois, Michigan, and Wisconsin.“ 


* 


Tue following is a copy of Mr. Jefferson's plan: 
The Committee appointed to prepare a plan tor 
the temporary government of the Western Territory, 
have agreed ‘to the following resolutions: 
tesulued, Fhal the territory ceded or to be ceded 
by individual States to the United States, whenso- - 
ever the same shall have been purchased of the In- 
dian inhabitants, and offered fur sale by the United 
States, shall be formed iato distinct States, bounded 
in the following manner, as nearly as such cessions 
will admii- that is to say: northwardly and south. 
wardly by parallels of latitude, se that each State 
shall comprehend, from south to north, two degrees 
of latitude, beginning to count trom the completion — 
of thirty ona degrees northrof the equator; but any 
territory northwardly of me furty-seventh degree 
shall make part of the State.next below ; and east- 
wardly and westwerdly they shall be bounded, those 
on the Mississippi by that river on one side, and the 
meridian of the lowest point of the rapids of Onto 
on the other; and those adjoining’ on the east by 
the same meridian on their western side, and on 
their eastern by the meridian of the western cape 
of une mouth of the Great Kanawha ; and the terri- 
tory eastward of this last meridian, between the 
eae Lake Erie, and Pennsylvauia, shal! be one 
tate. 

That the settlers within the territory so to be pur- 
chased and offered for sule, shall, either un theii own 
petition, or on the order ot Congress, receive autho- 
rity from them, with Appointments of time and place 
for their free males. of full age, tu meet together for 
the purpuse of estabiishing a temporary government, 
to adupt the constitution and laws of any one of 
these States, so that such Jaws nevertheless shall be 
subject to alteranon by their ordinary legislature 5 
and to enect. subject toa like alteration, counties ur 
townships for the election of members for their legis- 
talture. 

That such temporary government ehall only ĉon- 
tinue in force in any State ungil it shall have ac- 
quired twenty thousand free inhabitants; when, 

iving due proof tiereuf to Congress, they shall re- 
ceive from them authority, with appuintments of 
line and place, to call a convention of representa- 
tives to establish a permanent constitution and gor 
vernment for themselves : Provided, Tuai both the 
temporary and permanent governments be establish- 
ed on these principles as their basis: 1. [That they 
shall forever remain a part of the United States of 

‘America ;]} 2. That, in their persons, property, and 
territory, they shall be subject to the Government of 
the United States in Congress assembled. and io the 

Articles of Confederation in all those in whic 
the original States shall be eo subject; & That they 
shall be subject 10. pay a part of the Federal debis 
contracted ur to be contracted, to be appuriiuned on 
thein by Congress according to, the sgme common 
rule and measure by which apportionmenis thereof 
shall be made on the other States; 4. That their re- 
spective governnients shall be in republican forms, 
and spall admit no person to be a cuizen who holde 
any hereditary title; 5. That atter the year 1800 of 
the Christian era there shall be neither slavery nor 
involuntary servitude in ayy of the said Stajes, otber- 
wise than in puinshment of crimes, whereuf the 
party shall have been duly corvicted iu have been 
personally guilty. 

That whensvever any of the said States shall have, 
of free inhabitants, as many as shall then be in any 
one of the least numerous of the thirteen orginal 
States, such State shal: be admitted by is delegates 
into the Congress of the United Siates on an equal 
footing withthe said origin al States: afier which 
the assent of two-thirde-ut the United States in Con- 
gress assembled shali be requisite in all thuse cases 
wherein, by the Cunfederauun, the gent of mius 
States is now required: Provided, Tne consent of 
Ride States to such admissiop may be obtained ac- 
cording lo the eleventh of the arusle» of Conſedera- 
non. “Until such admission, by their delegates iuto 
Congrese, any of the said States, after the establish- 
ment of their temporary government, shall have aa- 
(bority io keep a siding member ia Congress, with 
right of debating but not uf voting. 

‘Lhat the tersitory northward uf the forty fifth de- 
gree, that ia to say, of the- completion of furty-five 
degrees Irom the equator, and extending io the Lake 
vf the Woods, shali be called Sylvania. 

That of the terriiory under the furty-fifth and for- 
ty-fuursh degrees, that which lies westward of Lake 

iciigan snall be called Michigana; and that 
which is eastward thereof, within the peninsula 
furined by the lakes and waters of Michigan, Hu- 
ron, St. Clair, and Erie, shall be called Cherronesaa, 
and shall include any part of the penineyla which 
may extend above the foriy-Hith degree. 

OF the territory under the forty-third and forty- 
second degrees, tuut to the westward, through which 
the Asseiisipi or Rock river runs, shall be called 
Asseniipia ; and that to the eastward, in which are 
the fountains of the Muskingum, the two Miamies 
ot the Oluo, the Wabash, the {linow, the Miami of 
the Lake, and Sandusky rivers, shall be called Me- 
tropolauinia. 6 


f the territory-which lies under the forty ‘firat and 


. 


The anti-slavery clause received the vetes of 
six States out of the ten present in Congress. 
Under the articl-s uf confederation the delegates 
voted by States; and by the same articles a ma- 
jority of the thirteen States was requisite to carry 
any proposito. Mr. Jefferson's proposition, 
having received only six votes, was not a. opted. 

J hold in my hand, Mr. President, copy of his 
plan fora temporary government for the · Norib · 
west Territory, made from the original, which [ 
founda few weeks ago, among the archives of 
the Cunfederation, in the State Department, 
where they are deposited. The original is in the 
clear, careful handwriting of Mr. Jefferson, and 
it settles tbe question of authorship. It divides 
the territory into tem States instead of five, as 
was finally determined; and it contains the gnti- 
slavery clause to which 1 have referred, and 
which has heretofore been attributed to him. 1 
will read it for the information ot the Senate. 
Like some other propositinns of a kindred- cha- 
racter, and of later date, it is - in the forin of a 
proviso; 


“Alter the year 1800 of the Christian era there 
shall ve neither slavery nor involuntary eervitude in 
any of the said States, otherwise than in punish- 
meat of crine, whereof the pariy shill have been 
duly Convicted to have been personally guilty.”* 

i am happy to ha ve had it im my power to re- 
fer this declaration to the author uf’ au earlier 
declaration iu favor of human ſreedom— l mean 
that of our indepengence—and to have found it 


fortieth degrees, the wes ern, through which the 
river [linut suns, shall be called Illinoia; that next 
adjuining io the eastward, Surat ga; and .thgt be 
tween this last and Pennsylvama, and extending 
from the Ohio to Lake Erie, shall be called Wash. 
lugton. 
Of the territory which lies under the tairty-:.inth 

and thirty - eighii degrees, tu which ehall be added 
20 much of the point of land within the turk of the 
Ohio and Mississippi as liea under the thirty seventh 
degree, that tu the westward, wilhin and adjacent 
to which are the cunfluences of the rivers Wabash, 
Shawnee, Tanisee, Oni», Illindis, Mississippi, and 
Missouri, shall be called Polyp-tdimia 3 and that tu 
the eastward, turiher up the Ohio, other Wise called 
the Pelisipi, ahali be called Pelisipia. 
_ _, Phat the preceding articles shall be formed into a 

charier uf cumpact, shall be duly-executed by the 
President of ue United States in Congress assem- 
bled, undex his hand and the seal of the Uuited 
Stutes, shall be promulgated, and shall stand as fun- 
damental con titutiuns between the thirteen original 
States and thuse newly described, unalterable but 
by the juint Cuusent of the United States in Congress 
aseeuivied, and uf the parucular Siate within which 
such aileiation is prupused to be made. 

This papos is endorsed as follows, in a different 
aand naig suppused to be that of a clerk: * Re- 
port—Mr. Jeticrsun, Mr. Chase, Mr. Howell.“ 


~ Washington, February 20, 1849. 


I eertify that, at the request of my father, and with 
the permission ot Mr. Buchanan, Secietary ot Sia e, 
the luregoing copy of “a plan for tue tempotary 
geverument uf the Western l'errtury” was made by 
we frum · he original, deposited in the Stute Depart. 
ment among the arch.ves of the Cougress uf the 
Cunfederatiun j-aod wnat I compared uw copy with 


the original, wih tho assistance of Lund Washing- 
lou, Jr., K-, aud found it correct. : 
E MORGAN DIX. 


* The following is thè vote on the anti-slavery 
Clause of Jefferson, above given, Apni 19, 1734: 


New Hampshire Mr Foster ` ay 
| Mr. bianchard . -ay fay 
Massachusetts Mr. Gerry ay 
. s Mı. Puiridge ay $ * 
Rhodg Island Mr. Ellery ay 
oo Mr. Howell ays °F 
Congecticut Mr. Snerinan y 
Mr. Wadsworth ay f ay 
New York Mr. De Wie ay Aa 
Mr. Paine ay $ oF 
New Jersey Mr. Dick ay * 
Pennayivania Mr. Mithin — ay 
Mr. Munigomery ay } ay- 
Mr. Haud ay 
Maryland Mr. McHenry no 
or Mr. dtune 883 ue 
Virginia Mr. Jefferson ay 
r. Haruy no no 
, Mr. Merser ao 
North Carolina Mr. Williamson ay? 
. — Mr. Spulght 10 dir 
South Carolina Mr. K eue no 
Mr. Beresford Rol a? 


o [Jour. of Cong., (Wag & Gideon,) vol. 4, p. 273. 


The asterisk opposite the name of Mr. Dick, of 

ew Jersey, indicates that the vute was nui counted, 
asa reg aie not be represented by less than tw 
Metubers or deletzu tea. See section 4, art. 5, of the 
Atucles of Confederation. ” i 


1784, ðtherwise than in punishment of crimes, 


| voluntary servitude in the said tegritory, other- 
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a government for the Northwestern Territory, 
and prohibiting slavery within It forever, except 
for crimes. This ordinance was reported by a 
committee, of which Mr. Edward Carrington, of 
Virginia, was chairman, and Mr. Nathan Dune, 
of Massachusetts, a Jeading member lere. 
ceived the votes of all the States present. It 
was a unanimous vote as to States, and unanie 
mous, with a single exception, as to delegates. 
There were only eight States present, viz: Mas- 
sachusetis, New York, New Jersey, Delaware. 
Virginia, North Carolina, South Carolina and 
Georgia. The five absem States were New 
Hampshire, Connecticut, Rhode Island, Peunsyl- 
-vania and Maryland, Tne tour tirst—New Hamp- 
shire, Connecticut, Rhode Island, and Pennsyl- 
vania—voted for Mr. Jetlersun’s proviso in 1784, 
and Maryland voted to refer Mr. King’s pro- 
position in 1785. 

Thus, l think, it may be fairly asserted that if 
all the States had been represented in Congress, 
the vote would bave been equally unanimous. 
The ordinance would have bee adopted by the 
votes ot the thirteen States. 

The South united with the North in excluding 
slavery from this territory. 1t was a onanitmous 
verdict of the whole country against the exten- 
sion of ‘slavery. II was the first great movement 
of our revolutionary fathers to id themeelves of 
the responsibility, sod the country of the evil of 
slavery. And i take great pleasure in awarding 
to a Southern man, Thoumas Jeflerson, the con - 
ception of this great measure of justice aad hu- 
Mauity. 

While the Congress of the Confederation, sit- 
ting in New York, was framing the ordinance 
of 1787, the Federal Convention sitting io Pnila- 
delphia was framing the Constitution of the Uni- 
ted States. While the former body was deviwog 
measures for the exclusion of slavery fruin ine 


in his own handwriting. Without this testimony, 
no one could doubt, on reading the whole paper, 
that he was the author. It contains internal evi- 
dences of authorsnip which, to any one familiar 
with his style of composition and his peculiarity 
of thought, must be cunclusive. Let it be known 
henceforth as the Jefferson proviso. As such, it 
will at least escape tbe imputation of selfi-b mo- 
tives, from which, in the prevailing heat of party 
contention, no follower in the same field can hope 
to be exempt, however unjustly they may be at- 
tributed to hiar. I have already said that this 
proposition failed for the want of a single vote. 
it was renewed in-1785 by Rufus King, then re- 
presenting the State of Massa zhu setts, and it was 
reſerred lo a ‘committee, though it was not final- 
ly acted upon al that time. The relerence was 
made by the voles of eight States out of eleven 
present, one State being abseut, and another re- 
presented by a single delegate, and therefore 
npt entitled, according to the articles of confede- 
ration, to voie.“ D A 

Thus things remained until 1787, when -the 
ordinancef of that year waa passed establishing 


be ſollowi 
pos nion: 

„That there ahali be neither slavery nor in- 
voluntary servitude in any of the States described 
in the resolve of Congress of the 23d of April, 


ng isa copy ot Mr.. King’s pro- 


whereof the party shall have’ been personally 
guilty; and that this regulation stall be an artı- 
cip of compact, and remain g fundamental prin- 
ciple of the constitution, between the thirteen 
origmal States and esch of the States described 
in the said resolve of the 23rd of April, 1784.” 

On the question for commi(ment, the ‘yeas and 
nays being required by Mr. King, the vote was 
as follows: 


Northwestern Territusy, the latter was engaged 
New maces nite + rp `J ay in. providing for the suppression of the Altican 
Massachusetts Mr. Hollon a slave. frade. ‘hus, the representatives of the 
Mer. King i ay newborn republic, legislating fur the uld-govern- 
Rhode fsland Mr. Etlery Ki ment, and framing a new system tor the better 
Mr. Howell 9 administration ol their, common concerus—sit- 
Connecticut Mr. Cook ae ling in ditterent places, and acting in separate 
Mr. Johnson 8 ? ay capucilies—were jolnily engaged in eradiciting 
New York Mr. W: Livingston 33 What they considered a great public evil and re- 
Me. Piatt s ; ay prvach. While the former declared that slavery 
New Jersey - Mr. Beatty mA should hencetorth be forever prohibited in the 
Mr. Cadwallader a7 $ Northwestern Territbry, the latter virtually dear 
f s Mr. Stewart RA J ed (tbuugh in the Yoru of a restriction on theexer- 
Pennsylvania Mr. Gardner 45 cise of power) the American slave (rade should 
Mr. W. Henry = ay cease alter the year 1807. it wuuld have bren 
Maryland Mr. McHenry e abolished at once but lor the opposiuou of South 
Mr. J. Henry ay Say Carolia and Georgia, the oniy States which 

Mr. Hindman pe -| were at that tings desirous of continuing it. 
Virginia Mr. Hardy 5 In the Federal Convention, Virginia was 
Mr. Lee no $ no among Ihe foremost in her opposiuion to the 
Mr. Grayson ay slave trade. Madison and Mason and Randolph 
North Carolina Mr. Spaight 10 Were distinguished lor ine Zeal and ability with 
Mr. Siigreaves 50 } no which they advocated its imwediate suppresstun. 
South Carolina Mr. Bull no . | They were un willing to wail twenty years for its 
Mr. Pitickney aa ro abvnuon., But theie elfuris We unavailing 3 
Georgia Mr. Hougtva noe” ~ |and, lor fear South Carotina and Georgia would 


not come into the Uniog, a cumprowise was 
agreed on, and the tratio was tuierated uu- 
ul 18089. On the first day of January vi that 
year, the very fitst day, Congress: had power tu 
wake fts prohibition eflective ; the slave (rade 
was abulisbed fureser dy au act passed ton 
months beiore. . 

1 bave stated these historical details, Mr. Pre- 
sident, for the purpose uf slowing two facts: l. 
Lust the policy uf the founders uf the republio 
was lo get rid ul slavery, by preventing tis ex- 
lensivon, and by suppressing tue Alrican slave 
trade; and, 2. that sume ul the Suuthern States 
were among the turewost lu agv: catty: buth 
measures, witb a View to the accomplish eat uf 
the ulumate object. One ol the avowed Ei 
Ol tie abuiition uf the stave trade Was lo prevent 
ine extension of slavéry imo the territorivs. Tue 
sau policy prevailed lor many years. ‘Ine in- 
bavitants vi the Northwest ‘Perrtury, of a pur- 


[Journals of Congress, vol. 4, p. 481. 

The vote was taken on te lth Maren, 1785. 

f The sixth article of the ordinance of 1787 is 
inserted here to show how far it conforms in 
languege tu the anti-tlavery.proposition of Mr. 
Jefferson, in 1784, and that of Mr. King, in 1735: me 
‘Phat there shall be neither siavery vor in- 
wise thap iu the punishment uf crimes whereof 
the party shall have been duly coovieted, provi- 
ded ulWuys, that any pern. escaping iuto the 
saug, {rom whom labor or service is lawfully 
claimed in any vno of tne original States, such 
fugitive may be luwiylly reclatmed and conveyed 
tu the person claiming his or her labor or service 
as afuresaid.” ° 

Ou the 13th July, 1787, the ordinance of which 
the above is a part was passed by the following’ 
vote: r ' 


Massachusetts Mr. Holton 


ay). tion of it, (that portion, I believe, wien nuw 
Mr. Dane ay J cubpsditules tue States ul Andiaua anu 1101s, ) 
New York Mr. S. uith ay petitioned Congress lor ine privilege ol impurt- 
Mr. Haring ay Day tug slaves frum the States; and Wey bad suth- 
Mr. Yates no cient influence in Congress tu obtain two reports 
New Jersey . Mr. Clarke -ay in favor ut a temporary suspension of the sixth 
i Mr. Sheurmàa , ay ay arliete of the ordmauce ot 1787. But tuer 
Delaware Mr. Kearny ay nher was nol grauted. ~ The twhabuacts of 
Mr. Muonell ay § °F : 
Virginia Mr. Grayson ay Sulu Carulwa Me. Kean ay 
a R H. Lee 2) Day . Mn Huger a) fey 
B a Mr: Carrington a) Georgia Mr. Fow ae 
North Carolina Mr. Bivunt ay Dic. Pierce a i y 
Mr. Hawkins ay f ay [Journals of Congress, vol. 2 p. 154. 
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Louisione, before the abolition of the slave trade, 
petitioned for the privilege of importing staves. 
Their prayer was denied. Wherever Congress. 
had the power, it was exercised to prevent the 
extension of slavery beyond the States and Ter- 
ritor ies in which it existed. l 

J] have always been opposed to interference 
with slavery where it exists. The Federal Go- 
vernment has no control over it, directly or indi- 
rectly, within the limits of the States. Itisa 
civil relation cver which they have exclusive 
jurisdiction. It must ever rest with them to de- 
termine whether it shall be continued or abol- 
ished within their lions. But it is not so with 
the territories. Congress has always exercised 
the power of regulating their civil as well as 
their political relations. The territorial govern- 
ments are the creatures of federal legislation; 
they have no powers except suchas are con- 
ferred on them by Congress. Congress stands 
to the inbabitants of the territories in the rela- 
tion in which the State Legislatures stand to the 
people of the States. The power of regulating 
the internal concerns of the inhabitants of the 
territories has been exercised -under every Ad- 
ministration since the aduption of the Constitu- 
tion. i 

Sir, I hold the exercise of this power for the 
exclusion of slavery irom California and New 
Mexico to be even of higher obligation than it 
was in respect io the Northwestern Territory. Sla- 
very existed in that territory at the Uume the or- 
dinance of 1787 was fiamed and passed. ‘The 
tenure of slaves owned by the inhabitants of the 
territory and held within it was sanctioned by 
the courts. The prohibition was construed to 
extend onlf to persons born or brought into the 
territory subsequently to the adoptiva of the or- 
divance. © 

“The situation of California and New Mexico 
is entirely different. Mexico long since abulish- 
ed slavery throughout ber limits. The abolition 
was first publicly proclaimed by President Guer- 
rero in 1729, in pursuance, as the decree de- 
clares, of extraordinary powers vested ig bim. 
lt was again declared to be abolished by an act 
of the suvereigu Congress in 1837, and again by 
the Constitution of 1844. Tu un, as a nation, 
but mupertectly civilized, struggling against the 
embarrassments of bud goveruwent, aud distrac- 
led by internal dissensions, srising, in a great 
degree, out of the heterogeneous character of 
her population, Mexico has, nevertheless, placed 
ber institutions un the broad foundation uf hu- 
man liberiy, by declaring all withio her limits 
to be Iree. ö 

Jo permit slavery to be carried into Caliſornia 
and New Mexico would be to annul this decia- 
ration, aud to re establih slavery where it has 
been udolished. 1 cannut content to any sele- 
meut of this question Which can by possibility 
have such result. - 

Mr. Berrien. 1 desire to inquire of the Sena- 
tor frou New York if he iuteuds- to assert that 
the proclamation of Pre-ident Guerrero was is- 
sued under any power specially delegated lo him 
iu reference tu this subject? 

Mr. Dies. I will answer the Senator with 
pleasure. I take the decree as 1 fiud iù I said 
tbat tue first public declaration was made by 
Presider ot Guetiery ii 1829, in pursuance, as bis 
decree stated, of extraoruinary powers conceded 
to tia. Jam under no obligation to inquire 
further in relation to the matter, or to look de- 
hind the act ior the authority ou which it was 
founded. . : 

Mer. Berrien. I ask (he question with a view 
of s»icitainiug whether tbe Senator waa dis- 
posed tu contend that slavery was abolished in 
New Mexico by virtue of any other power ihan 
this proclamation ? : 

Mr. Dix. l suppose it was abolished by vir- 
tue of the authority on which the decree was 
made. l have the decree, and will read at, if the 
Senator Irom Georgia desires it, 

Mr. Berrien. ‘The Senator is not aware, per- 
haps, of tbe fact that the power granted tu the 
Piesideut was given him for the purpose of re- 
peiling iuvasion, and had no other object. l 
would propound at. other question. II siavery 
was abulisi.ed by force of tne proclamaron ol 
President Guerrero in 1829, what slavery re- 
matued in Mexico to be abolished by the act ol 
tne sovereign Congress, and whence did the ser 
vereigu Congress derive the power to do ih 
Which belonged to the municipal authorities of 
the several S.utes exclusively? 

Mr. Liz. I preter nut to answer the inquiry 
of the Senator; it wall require a diversion Irom 


~ 


the course of my remarks, which I do not care 
to make.* J repeat—the first public declaration 
that slavery was abolished wae made in 1828; 
the next by the Congress of 1837, and re-afirined 


‘by the Constitution of 1844. Ido not design 
now to go beyond the limits of these executive, 
legislative, and constitutional acts, to inquire 
into the authorities upon which they rested. 1 


® fhe answér which Mr. Dix declined giving 
to Mr. Berrien, from an unwillingness to be fur- 
ther interrupted in the course of bis remarks, he 
now proceeds to give. 

The decree of President Guerrero will be 
found, as iadieated below, in the collection of 
laws and decrees of the General Congress of 
Mexico. It ie classed among the-decrees made 
by the Government: by virtue of extraordinary 
powers, aod the original in in the following 
words: ° 


. ABOLICION DE LA ESCLAVITUD. 

Ei Presidente de los Estados Unidos Mejicanos 
a los habilantes de la republica, sabed : A 

Que desceando senalar en el ano de 1829, el ani 
versario de Ía independencia con un acto de jus 
ticia y de beneficencia nacional que refluyia en 
beneficio y sosten de bien tan apreciable ; que 
afiance mas y mas la tranquilidad publica, que 
coopere al engrandccimiento de la republica, y 
que reintegre a una parte desgraciado de sus ha- 
bitantes en los derechos sagrados que les dio na- 
turaleze y proteje la nacion por leyes sabias y 
justas, conforme a lo dispuesto por el art. 30, de 


The extraordinary powers, by virtue of which 
this decree was made, do not appear to have been 
conferred, ss Mr. Berrien supposes, for the pur- 
pose- ol repel'ing invasion. The decree does not 
show that they bad such a purpose at all. They 
were vested in the Executive by en set of the 
an Constituliona) Congress, in the following: 
words: ; 


FACULTADES EXTRAORDINARIAS AL; 
GOBIERNO. 


Art. 1. Le autoriza al ejecutivo de la federa- 
tion para adoptar cuantos medidas sean necessa- 
riasa la conservation de la independencia, del 
sistema actual de gobierno, y de la tranquilidad. 

2. Por el articulo anterior no queda el gobierno 
autorizardo para disponer de la vida de mejica - 
nos, ni para espelerlos del territorie de la repub- 
lica. ` . 

3. Esto autorizacion cesars tarrinego como el 
congreso general se reuna en sesiones ordinarias. 

Coleccion de las. Leyes y Decretns expedidos 
þor el Congreso General, etc. de 1829, y 1830, 
pag. 55 ] 


ia acta constitutiva ; usando de las facultades ex- [Tranglation.] 
\raordinarias que me estan concedidas, he femdo | EXTRAORDINARY: PO WERS TO THE 
en decretar: GOVERN MENT. 


1. Queda abolida Ja esclaviud en la republica. 

2. Sun por voosiguente libres los que hasta hay 
se habian considerado como esclavos. 

3. Cuando las cırcu.nstancias del errarió lo 
permitan, se indemnizara a lus proprietarios de 
esclavos en los terminos que dispusieren las layes. 

Mejico, 15 de Setiembre de 1829. A. D. Jose 
Maria de Bocanegra. 3 

[Coleccion de Leyes y Decretos, etc. en los 
anus de 1829 y 1830, page 147.] - 

l [Transtation.} 
ABOLITION OF SLAVERY.. 

The President of thé United Mexican States 
to the inhabitants of the Republic: 

Desiring to signalize, in the year 1829, the an- 
niversury of independence by an act of national 
justice and beneficence, which may tend to the 
benefit and support of so important a good; 
which may strengthen more and more the pubiic 
tranquillity ; which may co-operate in the ag- 
Braodizement of the republic; and which may 
restore io an unfortunate portion of sts inhabi- 
tants the sacred rights which nalure gave (bem, 
and the nation protected: by wise anu just laws, 
in contormity to the provision of the 3Uth article 
Of the conslitutise acl; exercising the extraur- 
dinary powers which ere conceded to me, I do 
decree. 

1. Slavery is abolished jn the republic. 

2. Those who until to-day have Oven consider- 
ed slaves, are consequently Iree. . 

3. When the condition of the treasury will 
permit, the owners of slaves will be indemuified 
iu he manner which shall. be provided fur by 
law. ; 

Mexico, 15th September, 1829. A. D. Jose 
Maria de Bocanegra. 

[Collecttun of ‘Laws and Decrees, &c. in the 
years 1829 and 1880, page 147. 

The tullowing addition nut contained in the 
above collection, will be fouud at page 147 of 
tbe Americag Annual Register of 1828, 1830 

Aud, in order that the present decree may have 
its Juli and entire execution, 1 order it to be 
printed, published, any circulated to all” those 
whose ovligation is to have it fulfilled. E 

Given iu the Federal Palace of Mexico, on 
the 15th of September, 1829. 

, VICEN ILE GUERERO. 

LOKENZO DE ZAVALA. 

The publication of tip decree i the general 
collecuon of the laws and decrees of Mexico 
would scen to aflord prima facie sullicient evidence 
of its authority. Bui these are higher eyidenves, in 
ibe Jaw of Sib April, 1837, of „which an extract 
is given below, it u recuguized in the lolo wing 
terms 

„Los duenos de esclavos manumitidos por la 
presente ley o por el decreto de 15 de Sehemure 
de 1829, seran indemuizouas,”’ etc. [Coleceion de 
Leyes y Decretos, etc, l'omo 8, putz 20. 

Translation.— The masters of slaves manumil- 
ted by the present Jaw or by the decree of the 
15 ih yf September, 1829, shell de indeumified, 
&c. [Collection uf Laws and Decrees, &. vol. 8, 
poge 201. i 


Art. 1. The Esecutive of ‘the Confederation 
is authorized to sdopt whatever. measures may 
be necessary for the preservation of indepen- 
dence, of the present system of government, and 
of trangudlity. 

Art. 2. By the preceding article the Govern- 
ment is not authorized to dispose of the lives of 
Mexicans, or to expel them from the territory of 
the republic. $ 

Art. 3. This authority shall cease as soon as 
the General Congress shall meet in ordinary ses- 
sions. ; 

[Collection of -Laws agd Decrees made by the 
General Congress, &c. of 1829 and 1830, pago 
55 

The powers conferred by the first article are 
only limited by the provisions of the second and 
third, excepting 80 far as they may be considered 
restrained by the pucposes for which@hey were 
conierred. These purposes are very extensive, 
so much so as to comprehend nearly all ine great 
ends of government, ‘The decree of President 
Guerrero, as will be perceived, hus references io 
the very purposes for which the extraordinary 
powers were delegeted—to support “ indepen- 
dence” and strengthen the * public tranquility.” 
The extraordinary powers referred to were con- 
ceded on the 25th August, 1829, and the govern- 
ment was required to report io the Congi ess to 
assemble in January, 1830, the pecessily (ual e- 
isted ia the cases in which it had exercised the 
powers conferred by the first article. Tno Con- 
gress met in January, and continued in session, 
ordinary and extraordinary, with brief miermis- | 
sions, uil the 29th*Decemben, 1880. During this 
period, the-décree of Guerrero was untouched. 
But on the 15th February, 1831, a resoldiion was 
passed by Congress declarjoug that the laws, de- 
crees, rules, ordèm, and provisions, which belong- 
ed lo the legislative authortiy, and which the go- 
vernment bad made by virtue of the extraordinary 
posers referred lo, were subject to the qualifica- 
lion of Congress, snd were to be without effect 
until revised by the Chambers. There were, bow- 
ever, exceptions to the rule. How ler the decres 
of Guerrero was affected by this declarauon— 
whether it was an authorty executed and noi to 
'| be revuked, or whether it was suspended in iis ope- 
| ration-uatit 1837, it is not necessary to inquire. 
The subsequent recognition of the decree by 
legisiative and constitutional enactments dise 
poses of the question of authority. Ii ie bardly 
admisstble in us to dispute the validity of an act 
uf tbe Mexican Government thus recognized 10 
Mexico; or to assert, iu the face of thal recog- 
nition, mai the power of abolishing slavery be- 
longed jo the municipal autuoriues of the several 
States. l ; 

The act of Congress of 1837, referred to by 
Mr. Dix, is in the following words: : 

‘ Queda abolida sin esception alguna la escla- 
vitud en toda Ja repubiica: Abril 5, de 1837. 
[Coleccion de Leyes y Decretas, etc., Tome 8, 
pag 201. i 

{l'ranslation.]—Slavery. is ſore ver abolished, 
whuout ahy execplion, ia the whole rupudtic : 


— 


stated, when | was interrupted, that the effect of | It would be a perversion of the purgoses of na- 


carrying slavery into California would be to Sub- 
vert the prohibition contained in these acts. This 
is the first great objettion. The second is, that 
it would be unjust to the community at large, 
by promoting the multiplication of a race which 
adds neither to the intellectual nor physical 
power of the body politic, and which excludes 
free laber as far as it extends the labor of slaves. 
I consider this one of the greatest objections to 
it. it ehould be our object to promote, in.every 
constitutional mode, the extension of free labor, 
und the most effectual is to devote the unoc- 
cupied spaces of the West’ to the white race. 
The third objection is, that it weuld be unjust tu 
California- and New Mexico. They have no 
slaves. I believe l am authorized to say, they 
desire none. . 

Mr. Foote. I would inquire of the Senator 
from New York if he considers that' any injus- 
tice will result to California and New Mexico 
by allowing the people of those territories to do 
with this matter as they please? - ; 
Mr. Dix. Lam in favor of doing what the fa» 
thers of the republic did in rela iĩon - to ihe North- 
western Territory ; of . preventing the extension 
to California of what they considered, and what I 
consider, a great evil. II we carry slavery into” 

New Mexico and California, we sfiall ðo- it 
atze inst the wishes of the péople there.. They 
have no slaves now, and we should plant sla- 
very where it does not exist.. We should stand 
before the world inthe same relution ia which 
Great Britain stood to her American colonies. 
She allowed slavery to be-carried into those‘co- 
Jonies against their wisbes, and, in some In- 
stances, against théic earnest remonstrances. 

The introduction of slavery iuto California and 
New Mexicu, as. t concvive, would be the more 
indefensibie, as there is nothing iu the soil and 
Climate which renders the labor of the African 
race necessary; nothing that wakes it unsafe or 
oppressive for whites lo be employed in produc- 
tivo industry under any of iu forms. New Mexi- 
co cunsisis, ſor he most part, of mountains, 
with narrow valleys betweeb, which require to 
be watered by artificm! mesa. There is no 
need of the African race. A large portion of 
California is elevaied and broken. dt yields no- 
thing io the production. d which slave labor is 
even clauned to be indispensable. Much of tne 
value of that territory consists in the maritime 

„valley which lies on thé Pacitic. It is about five 
hundred miles long, nd one hundred and fifty 
wide, wilh an area oi some seventy-five thou -. 
aud square miles. The breezes irom the Pa- 
cific muderate the temperature, and the moun- 
tains on the east, mei to the height of thou- 
ganus of leet, cellect aad precipitate ihe moisture 
of ihe atmosphere and pour it uown in fecuiizing 
sircams into the valley below. It is said “by 
Fremont to bear strong resemblance to Italy, lu 
soil, climate, and capacity fur production. It ia, 
perhaps, the fuest region of the same extent iu 
tw- western hemisphere. Tue vine, ‘the olive, 
aud the Og, the iufinite variety of fruits. and 
grains winch are produced withid the tropics, 
are to be lound iu Cal.juroia. Nature haa, iu u 
word, lavished upon it her choicest giſis. fn the 
recent Giscuveries Of gold, {here is much to be 
Gepiured. Let us hope that tt will sogn become 
#Xuausied, aud that tue steady pursuits of agri- 
Cultural, commeccial, and wechanical “indunry, 
Dy which sue nations are, made prosperous, 
may constitule the sole objects of application. 
There is no peed of blacks iu Culioruis; the 
whue race can labor ibere without ditheulty. 
‘The pruductious are such 88. to require tue care 
and itelligence of the more intetlecttal race. 
—— — e, 
Apr. 15, 1837. [Colleetion of Laws and Decrees, 
ol the General Congress of the United Mexican 
States, volume 8, page 2U1.) : 

‘Nhe constuut.on oi 1844 (of Tacubaya) rejte- 
rates the prohibition of swvery in the lullowmg 
words: Slavery is loréver pruhivited.” 

Il [ihompsòu’s Mexico, page 180. 


It will be perceived that the constitution of 
1844 does not abolish slavery: it probhibiis it. 
Frou the difference between ihe phraseology of 
the decree of 1829 aud the act of Congress of 
1837 aud that of tbe constitution uf 1844, 18 it not 
fairly to be mlerted that the latter designed to 
protibit in the tuture what ine two ſorluer acto 
nad auojsshed lu the past? — 

On the c engih ol these authorities, Mr. Dix 
nee rie thal Dickico bad ivag sines abolish 
Biavery throughout the public. 
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ture, in more senses than one, to carry slaves 
there. z 3 

_ I believe this will be the effect of the amend- 
ment of the Senator front Wisconsin, but not by 
virtue of any right conferred by the Constitution. 
I do not acknowledge the existence of any such 
right, I speak of practical effects. Slaves have 
been carried, and always will be carried, where- 
ever they are not prohibited. Ohio, Indlana, 
Illinois, and Missouri are in the same range of 
States. The fortieth parallel of latitude divides 
them all. The influences of soil and climate are 


much the same in each. From the first three | 


slavery has been excluded by the ordinante of 
1787. The last nas been overrun with slavery 
for want of a prohibition. The fate of Califor- 
nia in this respect will be settled by similar Jaws. 
I believe we shall by the amendment under con- 
sideration lay the foundation of a contest among 
the inhabitants of Califotnia far more disas- 
trous tban their present di8organization. I hold 
it to be our duty to settle this questioh ourselves, 
instead of sending it out to the Pacific to distract 
our countrymen in lay ing the foundation of a 
new goveroment. e 

Ihave but öne more consideration to present 
in connéction with this topic; dnd I submit 
whether this ought not to weigh much with us 
all? When tie war. with Mexico was com- 
menced we were charged with the Intention of ac- 
quiring territories with a view to carrying slaves 
iuto ii. The charge was denied. We repelled 
the imputation as doing injustiee to our motives, 
Yet, in the very first aitempt to establish a go- 
Vernment for (hat territory, the right is insisted 
upun—the purpose is contessed. Whether the 
Mexican Government was aware of inis imputa- 
tion I. do not know ; bul, in ie negotiation With 
Mr. Trist, the Mexican commissioner wished us 
to stipulate not lo curry slavery into the territory 
which was proposéd to be ceded. E 

Mr. Fuots.— Will the hanorable Senator from 
Now York allow ne to propdund a quèstion (o 
hun? That question is this: Who, from the 
South, either here or elsewhere, has avowed ‘any 
such purpose ? Had Southern Senators insisted 
upon any thing but that Congress shall not legis- 
late on the subject ol slavery in the territories al 
ali? Have we asked Congress to legislate for the 
introduction óf” slavery, pr avowed any purpose 
of duing any thing @xcept lo resist yuconstitulion- 
al encroachment? . 

Mr. Dia —l was speaking óf an-avowed pur- 
pose to carry Blaves into California; and 
thought | woderstuod the Senator from M ississip- 
pi not ouly as asserting the right, but as support 


ing his argument by cuntending that a portion of 
the country was likely to become a slaveboluing: 


region. - 

wit. Foote.—I said this, on that point: It is well 
known that slavery is adapted to only a small 
portion ofthis territory. Believing this to be the 
case, I urged that the moderation aud forbearance 
öl the Soucn, in order to establish a territorial 
goveroment affording protection to the pebple of 


these territories, is strikingly exhibited in ber not 


urging her right, in any shape or lorm, to- ve au- 
thdrized specially by law tovarey Blaves there. 
We ask nothing but to be let alone. 

Mr. Dix — l cannot conseut to go into this dis- 
cussion now. l suid that whether (he Mexičan 
Government, was awate of the Ynputation cast 
upon us 1 did noi know, but that in the negotia- 
uon with Mr. Trist the Mexican Comumissivuers 
wished us to süpulate that we should notalluw 
slavery to be established iu any territory they 
should cede to us. 1 will read a brief extract 
trum a leiter addressed by Mr. Trist to Mr. Bu- 
chaunn upon this subject, while .the negotiation 
was penging. Ii ig dated the 4th September, 
1847, agd is contained.jo a document printed by 
order ol the Senate: 


* Among the poinis which came under discussion 


was the excluaswn ot slavery from aH territury which 
should pasé frun Mexico. In the course of their re- 
marks vn the subject, P was told that if it Were pro- 
pused tu the people of the United States iq part with 


a portion ol 4heir territory in order that the inguisi- 


tion Should be therein established, the proposal could 


nut excite stronger feelings uf abhorrence than thode 
awakened in Mezico.by the prospect of the miro- 


gucuva of slavery ia any territory partad with by 
her.” 8 
l could make no comment on this eorrespon- 


deuce it L were disposed; which would be halif so 
These Mexicans, whow 
we have been accustomed to consider half-citi- 
lined, vanquished ane field, driven from their 


eloydent as the fects. 


capital, compelled to make peace with us almost 
on our own terms, and forced to cede a portion 

of their territory, implore us hot to carry slavery 
into ii. Sir. J ask how should we stand before 
the world, liberal and enlightened as we sre, pro- 
claiming jo mankind the principle of human 
liberty as one ef the inalienable rights of our 
race, if we were to disregard these entreaties ? 

Mr Mason —Does the Senator refer to the pe- 
tition which bas been presented from New 
Mexico? 7 : g 

Mr. Dix.—No, sir. I refer to Mr. Trist’s nego- 
tiation with Mexico, and the representations made 
to him during an interview with the Mexican 
Commissioners. 

Mr. Rusk.—l wish to ask the honorable Sena- 
tor whether he does not know that the Mexican 
Commissioners negotiated the treaty under the 
influence of an agent of the British Govern- 
ment? 

Mr. Dix.—I sifppose there can be no doubt 
that the treaty is in strict accordance with the 
feelings and wishes of the Mexican people op 
this subject. Their repeated declarations in 
respect to the abolition of slavery prove it, un: 
der whatever influences the treaty may have been 
framed. i ` 

Mr. President: Two years ago,.when | first ad- 
pressed the Senate upon this subject, under the 
instructions of the State of New Vork, | said that, 
by no instrumentality of hers, should elavery- be 
carried into any portiod of this continent whick 
is free. I repeat the declaration now: by no act, 
by no dqquiestence of hers, shall slavery be-car- 
ried where it does not exist. I said al the same 
lime that, in whatever. manner this questioa 
should be settled, if it Mould be decides against 
her views of justice and right, her devotion 
to the Uniom and to her sister States should 
remain unshaken and unimpaired. Speaking 
in her name, and for the last time Within 
these walls, I repeat this declaration also. She 
does not believe in the possibility of disunion. l 
am thankful that her faith is also mine. My con- 
fidence 18 founded upon the disinterestedness of 
the great body of the people, who derive their 
subsigtence from the soil, aud who-e attachment 
is strung in proportion to thew close communtion 
weih it. ‘They have jucorporated with il the la- 
bor of their own bands. Ii has given them back 
wealth and healin afd streogth—healih to enjoy 
and strength to defend what they pussess. In sea- 
sous of tranquillity and peace they are uo-ecD; 80 
often, perhaps, forgotion; “bul it is in their silent 


] jand sober toil that the public prosp-rily is 


brought out. Ii is only in the hour of peril that 
they come forth frum á thousaad hills and valle is 
aud plains to sustain with strong arms the coun- 
ry they, have made prosperous. lo them jhe 
Union will find its surest protectors. They are 
100 viriuous and 100 in sependent to be cor: upied. 

Tuey are spread over too broad a surlace lor 
the work of seduction.” It is in towns aud publie 
assemblies, where men are concentrated, that the 
lewpter can with more assurance sit down, as of 
old uu the guise ol friendship, aud whisper iuto 
the unsuspecting or- ine willing ear thé lesson of 
disObedience and treachery. From this danger 
the great body of the people are secure. Aud 
let us be assueu that they will never permit the 
banner which floats over them at home, aod case 
cies their name to every sea, ſo de turo down, 
either by internal dissension or Sxternal violcuge. 
Such is my firm, my uhalleraule convic-ion. 
But, if l a mistaken in all this—il the spapgled 
meld it bears aluli is destined. to be broken- up 
inen my prayer will be, that the star whicn iep- 
resents New York io the constellation of States 
may staud fixed uutil every otner suall have lall- 
en! i ` 


e ~ 


The States. 


Connecticer.—The Connecticut Courant gives 
the complete official returns of the late election 
for- Governor, members of Congress, and State 
Senators, as folluws : 


Governor. Trumbull ( ) had 27.800 votes; 
ey mour (Dem) had 25, 1086; and Nies (Free 
Soil) had 3, 520 voles. i l 
Congress.— 1st district. Waldo (Fres Soil De. 
moerat) had 7,444 votes; Chapman ( Whig) hud 
6.327. Scattering votes, 28. Walde prucality 


1,117. pee 
Sod district. Booth (Free Soil Dem) 6,672 ; 


- 
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Babcock (Whig) 6532; scattering 139 voles’ 
Booth’s plurality 140. 

3rd district. Cleveland (Free Soil Dem.) 6.140; 
Rockwell (Whig) 5,982; scattering 27. Cleve- 
lund’s plurality 148. i 

4th district. Butler (Whig) 8,172; Wildman 
a) 7.028; scattering 676. Butler's plurality 

144. 

The Whig plurality in the whole State for 
members of Congress is 739. 

Senate — Whigs elected 14; Democrats 7, ag- 
gregate Whig vote 28.231; Democratic 26,183 ; 
scatiering 1929. Whig plurality 2,048. Whig 
majority 119. . 


New Yoru: Banking Act.—The following is 
a copy of the act passed. by the last Legisla- 
ture, amendatory of the Banking Act of 1838, 
having reference to the depositing of stocks with 
the Comptroller, viz :— = 


Sec. 1, The stocks which banking associations, 
or individual bankers, now or hereafter to` be 
organized under the provisions of the act * To 
authorise the business of banging” passed April 
18. 1838, and the amendments thereto, shall 
he realiter deposit with the Comptroller, shall be 
New York State stocks, in all cases tu be, or tu 
bo made to be, equal to stack producing six 
per cent. per annum, or at least one-half the 
amount so deposited shall be in the stocks of 
the State of New York, as beture mentioned, 
and not exceeding one-half in stocks of the Uni- 
ted States; in all cases to be or to be-made to 
be equal to a stock producing an interest of, six 
per ceut per annum; and it sh I not be lawlul 
ior the Cumptrolier to (ke such stocks at a rate 
above their par value, or“ above tbeir current 
market value. ` 
Sec 2. The shereholders, or a majority of 
them in amount, who sballebe owners ot any in- 
corporsted ` bank, continuing the business ol 
banking until the expiculion of their charter, 
avd who shall have associated themselves fur 
the purpose of banking, under the provisions ol 
the act to authorize the business of bankmg. 
passed April 18, 1838, and the amendments 
thereto, shal] be euinied to receive from the 
Comptroller, who is hereby authorized io issue 
to the association so lormed, circulating notes 
in amounts of not less than ten thousand dollars, 
upon the deposit of securities of the kind re- 
quired by the provisions of the above mentioned 
act, atid (ve amendmenis therety, to an amount 
equal to the circulating notes so issued. But 11 
euch bapking assuciutton’so formed shall not 
have depusited with the Comptroiier, during the 
three years next following the date of their arti- 
cles uf association. an amount equal to that now 
required by law, of bunking associations, as se- 
curity for circulating nutes, p.evious to cour 
Mencing the business of banking, (ne Cumptrol- 
‘Jer is heresy empowered to retum the interest 
accruing upon securities so deposited, until such 
association has compiied with the provisions of 
the act above recited, in relation tu the umount 
ol stcurily to be deposed m ine office of the 
Cumptrotier. 

Sec. 3. If the shareholders or a majority of 
them in amount jo any incurporated bauk, with- 
mM one year ut the expirativo of its charters, shall 
file wath the Presivect thereof, a nolice in wri- 
ling, that they intend to avail themselves of the 
previsions ol ine secund section of this act, to 
associate for the purpose of banking, it shall ye 
Jawtul toc the directors of said bank, io purchase 
und bold such stock and other securities, asthe 
Comptrotier is or inay be authorized to receive 
for cuculutinig notes under the provisions of the 
act to authorise the business of banking, passed 
-Apri 18, 1888, and the various acts awending 
the same, : such an mount as they shall dee 
for the interest of the sharehuiders thereof. . 

Scc. 4. Au associatiuvn thus lormed to taks the 
place of an incorporated bank, whose charter 
bas eXphed or is B0UUL expiring, Msy,-where 
ali the suuckhulders of such incorporated bank 
hove a»enied tu ils osganizatiun under the 
sci io uuthorze the busivess of banking, take 
aud bold in addition to such. real estate as is 
presctibeu by the twenty -lour th section of the 
acl to authorise the busiuess of bauking, such 
other real estate as at the lime of the transfer of 
property of the meorporated bank to such asso- 
ciativo, may be held by tbe said incorporated 
dank ; baving been received by it in psywent ut 
de uis previously ceniracted to said bauk or pur- 
chased by it under judgmeuts or decrees in 


Chancery, ip favor of said incorporated bank ac- 


cording to hw. 


NaruraL History or New Yorx.— The follow- 
ing message from his Excellency. Hamilton Fish, 
Governor of the Stale of New York, was addressed to 


the Legislature on the 10th of March last: 


In the Spring of 1847, the appropriation for 


the publication of the Natural History of the 
State being exhausted, and the arrangements 
which had been made under former Jaws with 


the Geologists engaged in the work having ex- 
pired, (he Legislature passed an act (Laws 1847, 
Chap. 212] authonzing the Governor to con- 
tinue in employment the Geologists then en- 
gaged upon that portion of the work relating to 
Agriculture and to Faleontology for a period not 
exceeding two years from the time when their 


salaries had then ceased under previous arrange- 
ments, and appropriating 525.000 for ine pur- 
poses of the act. 
appropriation u ould Ve sufficient to complete 
the work. 
Senate, to whom the subject was then commit- 


ted and by whom the act above pelerred to was 


reported, (hal the estimates for the completion 


of the work, at that time, amountec to about 
$8U 000 , to which, in making the verbal report 
which accompanied the bill, the Cummijttee add- 
ed 25 per cent. fur contingencies, thus repre- 
senting the probable expense as not exceeding 
J learn frou the sawe source that 


9100. 000. 1 
ine ume limited by tha act for the continued em 


pdoyment of the Gevlogists was considered by 
the Committee, and so represented to the Legis- 
lature, as ample lor the completion of the work 


then contempiated. 


Althe tune of {he passage of. this act, Prof. 
Eusmons had been engaged on that portion vt the 
work relating ta Agricuiture, and Protessor Hail 
Thesalary ef Professor Eu- 
mons under the previous engagemem had ceased 
on the Ist uf October, 1846, and that of Protes- 
sor Hull had ceased on ihe lst. April, 1848. Dr. 
E.. pons’ salary under the engagement made in 
pursuance of the act of 1847,.Geased on the Ist 
October last, and Mr. Halt's will cease on the 


on Paleontology. 


ist April next. 


Tue appropriation of $25,000 made by the act 
of 1847 has been exhausted tor several months, 


and large amounts are now claimed tg be due 


lor work sib to de completed, and still larger 


sunis will be claimed foc the work saiu to be 10 


progress. 
ine obligations nyw resting upon ihe State, and 


as mucu cl the money clammed. bas Jung vi. ce 
been payable, the tupuriance; as well us the juse 


lice of your early action on this subject become 
apparent. 


Ihe amount of the appropriation ta be mad 


will undouutedly be the subject of careful exam - 
ination oy ine Legislature. Che amouyt claimed 
as nuw due for salaries, &c. aud fur engraving 
and coloring, but put paid fur, exceeds 516, 500, 
whileghe engravings ssid to De in progress iu the 
hands of the engravers and the coloring d: plates 


said to be commenced, will exceed $17,750. 


‘This ddes notiunclude any charge for priutvig, 


binding, &c. nor tur any eugravings nut yet in tue 
bands ul tae engravers. i 


In sddition ty the above, I um informed that 


there are claims being held iu reserve fur damages 


agamst the S.ate fur alleged violation ol former 


contracts; Of the nature or exteutol the cluims | 


baye no weuns of judging. 


The compleuon of the Natural History of the 


State lias been delayed yery lar be) ond the rea- 
vonsole expectation of the Legislature, or of 
those Who urged it upon the LegislAure. And 
the increased cost of the Work ueyund the origi- 
nal estiusale, is even greater in proportion than 
the difference between the time tai has been 


actually consumed and whal was supposed to de 


sultivicul lor its completion. | 

The origival estimate of the expense of th 
work was g1U4,UUU. About 5413, bob have al- 
ready been expouded. Eren tuis large ux pendy- 
ture, if properly applied, would bave been justi- 
ned as à Cuulrivulivu os scieuce, and to luv de- 
velopureul of (ue resources of the Stale. 

Ju the completion of su large aud costly ao 
undertaking as this has been, engaging, as il 
bas doue, many persons and various Diancbes 
of ine Aris avad Sciences and ol mechanical pur- 
sulle, 1b is peruaps searcely to be expected that 
tue siate should not Lave been called on te dis- 
Durse a larger amouut than was actually peces- 
sary, or thal much labor shuuld-nvt have deen 


Jt Was net supposed that this 


J learn from the. Chairman oi the 


An appropriation is vecessery to meet 


bestowed which might as well have, been omit- 
led.” 

Wher the last appropriation of $25,000 was 
made [in 1847] the whole work, with the excep. 
tion of the depariments of Agriculture and Pale- 
ontology, was complete. li was understood that 
these twe departments would require about two 
years longer to bring them to a close. I now learn 
from Mr. Hall that the completion of his work 
will reqnire three years longer, although he 
thinks five years might be advantageously expend- 
ed upon it. Dr. Emmons informs me tbat he 
hopes to complete his work in the course of the 
next winter. . 

An Immense increase of expense will result 
from the very large addition which - has been 
made to the number of plates for illustratinz the 
work, beyond what was represented in 1847 to 
ine committee as requisite. That committee was 
informed that the department of Agriculture 
would require fifty plates, averaging twenty G- 
gures to each plate, mostly lor the repre-entation 
of insects. And thatthe depariment of Paleon- 
tology would require 250 plates, averaging lwen- 
ty figufes on. each; fur the representations of the 
tyssils. — 

Ia ine Agricultural department, there have al- 
ready been pirged in the hands of the engravers 
143-piates, containing about 742 figures, and J am- 
inturmed by Dr. Emmons that to complele the 
E:tomvulogical part, 37 plates, averaging 20 f- 
gures per plate, will de required, or in other 
words, desirable. This wul make 180 plates 
instead of 50, and 1,482 figures instead of 1,000. 

Of the 143 plates given out, some ate complete 
and others are in progress. Ouly 13 of these 
plates represent insecis— 91 are given to ſruiis 
18 to vegetables, grains, &. — 7 io wuod structure, 
aud 14 to tables ol temperature, &. 

ly the Department of Paleuntulogy there hav 

been placed in the hands of the engravers 74 
plates conlaining-about 1530 figures. Mr. Hall 
eslimates tuat about 178 plates containing 3,335 
figures remain to be prepared, in addition to 
which he proposes a imap and seclions to be 
colored. Tieso maps, with the secuons, he es- 
indes as equal jo 25 plates, making ihe ilius- 
tration in this Departweut equal to Ni plates m- 
strad ol 250, . 

lo the Agtioultural-Bepartmentall the impres- 
sions, as son as printed, are delivered io be €o- 
lored. Tue charge lor this coluring is $150 per 

late. . 

i i understand that none of the illustrations for j 
-the Palcontolugy are tv ke oylored, with the ex- 
Geptiun oi the maps und seclious above referred 
tu. 1 do not find any contract to have been 
made for tuis coloring,” and as the number of 
plates has increased so much beyond the estie 
wales submitted to the oom@ities of 1847, 1 
bare given directions nut-lo have any More Co- 
oring done, beyuna what is now in hand, until 
the pleasure. ul the legislatore shall be made 
kuowa. — i 

The difference tothe state beiween represent- 
ing ]UUU hgures ou 50 plates, (all io ve colored) 
ai lue prices Charged, is about gJU,000; of w mwen 
519,500 would be ior coloring tne audisional 130 
pialcs. a g 

Written contracta were made by my predeces- 
sor with R. li. Pease aud with Gari aud Duthie 
lor. lhe cograving and the printing of the 


* 


plates. 


As the appropriation was exhausted before the 
commencement of my official service, 1 hare 
nul been called upou Jo recommend the pay- 
menil of any bilis fur work done, and 1 desire io 
abstam roh tbe expression of any Opiuien 10 an- 
ticipation, on claims which way ve sdvauced. 


Tae only action 1 have ieit authorized lo take, 


bas been above mentioned of direcung Wwe 


‘discontinuance of the coloring of the illustra ; 


tions. ; 

l have received communicàtions from the Ge- 
ologists and trom several ot the persons employe. 
ed vn Yariyus paris of the work, which 1 do not 
thiuk at necessary lo trausmut, Dut which will be 
iaid botore the Legisla.ure, or avy Commitee 
ihereul, af desired. 

Tus work has made too much progress to be 
abruptly discontinued, and the Stale appears to 
be nuw liable, under the existing contracts, for 


* Siuce this was written, it has been represent, d 
to me that my predecessor had “ verbally designa- 
ted to Mr. Eveuezer Ennmous, Jr. the colonug of 
ine plates, fruits and lueccts, of such of them as 
migti be necessary in the judgiient of Mosere. Hall 
aud Einmons.“ JN - 


r 
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the greater portion of the amount necessary for 
ite completion. I therefore recommend an ap- 
propriation of an amount sufficient to discharge 
the existing liabilities of the Siate and to meet 
those claims which will accrue under existing 
engagements entered into on behalf of the State. 
Also that the Legislature should -proscribe the 
manner in which the work shall be continued 
and brought to completion. 


Pennsyivanta.—Jadicial districts.— An act re. 
Vising and increasing in number the Jndicial dis- 
tricts of the State was passed by the late Legis- 
lature. The dis(ricts created, or in which changes 
were made, are the Eighteenth, Thirteenth, Ele- 
wenth, Sixth, Twenty-first, Twenty second, Third, 


Twenty- Third, and Twenty-fourth, and the follow- 


‘ing is a correct Statement of all the Gudicial dis- 


tricts and the presiding judges thereof, as they 
now stand, viz: 


1. Philadelphia—Edward King.“ 

2. Lancaster—Ellis Lewis. f 

3. Northampton and Lehigh—J. P. Jones.* 
. 4. Centre, Clinton and Ciearfield—George W. 

ood ward. i f : 

5. Allegheny—Benjamin Patton. Y 

6. Erie, Crawford, and Warren—Gaylord 
Church.® : 
7. Bucks and Montgomery David Krause 

8. Northumberland, Lycoming and Columbia 
Jos. B. Af. hony f . 

9. Cumberland, Perry and Juniata—Frederick 
Waits. . - 

10. Westmoreland, Indiana and Armstrong— 
Jno. C. Knox.* . | 1 
11. Luzecne, Susquehanna and Wyoming 
William Jessup re 

12. Dauphin and Lebanon—John J. Pearson 

13. Bradford, Tioga, Potter and MéKean—Hu- 
race Williston’ 

14 Washington, Fayette and 
A. Gilmore.“ 

15. Chester and Delaware—Henry. Chapman.® 

16. Franklin, Bedford and Somerset—Jeremiah 
A. Black f 7 

17. Beaver, Butler and Mercer — John Bredin.*® 

18. Venango, Clarion, Jeſſersonf Elk aod Forest 
Joseph Buffington 4 5 | 

19.- York and Ada - Daniel Durkee. 5 

20. Mifflin and Union—Abm. S. Wilson. f 
21. SchuyMeili—Luther Kidder. f e 
22. Monroe, Pike, Wayne-and Carbor—Nath’l. 
B. Eldred } : - 

23. Berks—David F. Gordon. 

24. Huntingdon, Blair and Cambria—George 
Taylor. f ` 


Greene—Samue! 


Wisconsin s—Both: Houses of the Legislature. 


ef Wiscunsin—the Senate by a vote of 10 to 6, 
and the House by a vote of 42 to 9—have ‘passed 
the following resolutions: - 

Resolved by the Senate and Assembly of the Slate 
oS Wisconsin : That the course of tue Hon. J. P. 
Walker, one of the Senators of this State in the 
Congress of the Ucited States, in presenting and 
Vollng for an amendment to the general appro- 
priation bill providing for a government in Call- 
forna and New Mexico west uf the Rio Grande, 
which did not contain a provision forever pro- 
Dibiung the introduction of slavery or involua. 

lary servitude in said territories, bas violated 
bis olt-reperted as well as his solemn written 
pledges given befure hu election ou that subject, 
vod ouiraged the feelings sod misret resented 
those who elected hum to that station, and hae 
‘openly violated the instructions comMained in the 
resolutions passed by this body on the subject of 
Slavery, at its present session: Theretore 

Resolved, ‘Phat Mr. Walker is hereby instcuct- 
ed imimedidtely to resign his seat in the Unneg 
States Senate. ie 

Resolved, That the Hon. Henry Dodge, our other 
Senator, in voting against t.e propuestion of Mr. 
Walker, as he did ou the 20th of February last, 

as represented the views sud wishes of his eon ; 
Slilueuts on thal subject, for which we express 
to bim our most cordial approval of bis course. 
` Resolved, That the Governor 3s requested to 
forward a copy of the ſoregoing resolutions to 
the President of the Senate and to each of our 
Senators und Represeutalives. 


A bill bas passed the ‘Wisconsin Legislature, 
direcling a voie at the negt- general election 


By Gov. Johnson. 


shave on their warrants. 


* Appointed by Gov. Shunk. f By Gov. Porter. 


upon admitting colored persons to on equal suf- 
frage with the present citizens. 


The Milwaukie Sentinel informs us that the 
members of the late Legislature either went 
home without any money or had to stand a heavy 
The counties are de 
linquent to the amount of over 919,000. The 
deficiency in the treasury is about 925, 000. 


. Temperance Law.—A stringent bill relating to 


intoxicating drinks has been passed by the Wis | 


consin Legislature, which requires all persons 
who would vend or retail. spirituens liquors” to 
give bond to the town authorities, with three su- 
reties, in $1000, “ conditioned to pay all dama- 
ges the community or individuals may sustain by 
reason of such traffic ; to support all paupers, 
widows and orphans; pay the expenses of all ci- 
vil and criminal prosecutions made, growing out 
of, or justly auributable to such traffic.” And 11 


is made the duty of the officer holding the bond 


to deliver it to * any person who may claim to be 


injured by said traffic.” We quote the remain- 


ing provisions entire: . 


Sec. 4. It shall be lawful for any married wo- 
mao to institu’ in her owo name, a suit un any 


such bond, for all damages ‘sustained by herself 
“or children on account of such traffic ; and the 


money- when collected shall be paid over to her, 
for the ufe of herself and children. 

Sr. 5. No suits for liquor bills shall be enter- 
tained by any of the courts of this state, and 
whenever it shall be made to appear to any court 
before which a suit may be peuding, on a pro- 
missory note, that such note was given in whole 
ar in part for liquor bills, such court shall im- 
1 dismiss such suit al the cosis of the plaiu- 
utf. o z 

Sec. 6. On thetrial of any suit under the pro- 
Visions of (this act, the cause or foundation of 
which shall be the act of an individual udder the 


influence of liquor, it shall only be necessary in 


order to sustain the action, to prove that the 
principal in we bond sold or gave liquor to the 
person (so iftoxicated’ or in liquor) whose acts 
are ‘complained of, on the day previous to the 
commission of the offence. . 
Sec. 7. Whenever a person shall become a 
county, cily, or village charge by reason of in 
temperance, a suit may be. iustiluted by the pro- 
per authorities, on the bond of any persuu who 
way ha ve been in the habitof selling or giving 
liquor to such person or paupef so becoming u 
public charge. A A 
Sec. 8. Any person against whom a judgment 
may. be oblained, under the provisions of this ac 


shail be entitled o maintain a suit to compel a 


contribution towards paying ine judgment 
against him, against all persons Sogaged in. such 
traffic in such county, cily, town or Villige who 


‘may have sold or given Iiquor to such person 


commuting an offeuce, or becoming a public 

charge. ; : ; 
Suc. 9. “Any person who hall gend or retail, 

or fur the purpose of avuiding the-provisions of 


this act, give away spirituous liquors without |. 


first giving the bond requiréd boy the first section 
of this act, shall be deemed guilty of a misde- 
meanor, and ypon conviction thereof shall be 
find in a suai of not less than filly, noc more than 
tive ‘hundged dollars, and be imprisoned in tne 
county jari not less than ted days, nor more than 
sis months, and shall be liable in all respecta to 
the public, and to individuals, he same as he 
would have been bad he given the bond required 
in the first scciluo of this act. : 


This remaikable expressjen ef public opinion 


‘ia Wisconsin vn the subject of * spirituous i 
quors,” passed the Senate by. a vole of 10 to 3, 


andthe Assembly 29 to 21. It goes some steps 
beyand any legisfation on the subject in the con- 
SS T 
Tewieesex.—.Non-importation of Slaves.—In 
Shelby Cuuuty, in this Siate, a meeting was held 
recently, al which strong resolulious were pass 


ed against (he further introduetion of slaves into 


that State from -Keatucky. One of the resolu- 
lions brings the subject to the notice of the com- 


ing Legisiatures aud urges upon that body the 


passage of a law waking ita penal offence to in- 


troduce a slave juto that Slate for the purpose of 
selling biw. ne 


— Total 


Statistics. ` 


Prospective POPULATION or THE U, States. 
— From Huat’s Merchants’ Mag arine: 


s In 1840, the United States had a population 
of 17,058, 666. Allowing its future increase to 
be al the rate of 334 per cent., for each succeed- 
ing period of ten years, we shall number, in 1940, 
303,701,641. Past experience warrants us tu ex- 
pect this increase. In 1790, our number was 
3,927,827. Supposing it to have increased each 
decade in the ratio of 134 per cent. it would-in 
1840 have smounfed to 16,660,250, beng more 
hap a half mitlion less than our actual number 
as shown by the census. With 300.000,0U0 we 
should have less than 150 to the square mile for 
our whole territory, and but 120 io the square 
mile for our organized States and territories. 
England has 300 to ine square mile. Ii does not, 
then seem probable that our progressive inerease 
will be materially cheeked within the one hun- 
dred‘ years under consideration. At the end of 
that period, Canada will probably number at 
least 20, 000, 000. If we suppose the portion of 
our country east and west of the Appalachian 
chain of mountains, known as the Atlantic slope, 
lo possess at the time 40,000,000, or near five 
limes ils prosent number, there will be lefi 260,- 
000,000, tor the great central region between the 
Appalachian and the Rocky mounteins, ond be- 
tween the Guif of Mexico aud Canada, and for 
the country west of the Rocky mountains. Al- 
lowing the Oregon Territory 10,000,000, there 
will de leit 250, 000, 000 for that poruon of she 
American States ly ing in the basins of the Mo 
vile, Mississippi anu St. Lawrence. Hf to these 
we add 20, 000, O00 fur Canada, we have 270, O00, 
O00 .as ine number that will inhabit the Nurih 
Awerican valley at the end of one hundred years, 
commencing in 1840. If we suppose one-third, 
or 90,000 000 of this nunrber to reside in the 
country as cultivators and artizans, tbere will be 
130,000,000 left fur towns, enough io people-360, 
each containing hall a million, This does not 
seem as incredible as the valley of the Nile, 
scarcely twelve miles broad, having once, as his- 
lorians lell us, contained 20, O00 cities. 


Tus Contaast.—Massdchusetts and Rhode Is. 
land united, have invested in Woolen manutac- 
luses $1,565 209 

la Cotton 224.740. 000 
$29, 605,200 
220.00 

2,603, 480 
— pa 
$2,823,560 

: Difference. $26,318,640 
Wast Inpra Conunses.—The present Frenoh 


West lodia Colunies, tbeir population aud pro- 
duciions, are as follows : ~ : 


Total 
Virginia and Maryland, in Woolens 
; Ovtions 


Free populat'n. | Slaves. Total. 

Martinique J. 00 117,502 157,502 
Guadaloupe 32.059 92,609 - 124 668 
Guiana 9.066 — 16892 159,558 
Total 76,125 227,003 302.728 


An act was passed in 1831 for the gradoal 
emancipation-of the slayes, aud the number has 
been reduced since at the rate of about fileen, 


hundred per annum. . 
The productions of these colonies are: 


s 


o Sugar and Molasses, - Coffee: 
Martinique * 46s. 56,052,363 1.142.915 
Gua ialoupe 85,650.28 2.013.779 
Guiana . 5.909,21 41,764 
. 8 — eS — — 
Total, pounds 147,692,012 3,193, 458 


Mrrarric Propuce or tue Russian Empire 
FOR 1848.—Fhis statemevt of the aggregate of 
the production of the Russian mines fur the 
lastyear is (says the Correspondent of the Nd- 
tional Intelligencer) {rom the officjal documents, 
Viz; > a 

Gold amotnted to 1,826 poods; platina 11 
poods; silver, 1,192 poods; copper, 254,569 
poods ; -wrought iron, 8,513,673 poods; and salt 
24,733,208 poeds. Taking the pood at 36 pounds 
avoirdupois, and measuring Che gold by the Eng - 
lish standard of fineness, the production of the 
year would amount to £3,944,832, of, allowing 
lor tbe lraction which the pood is more than 36 
pounds ayoirdupois, io rather upwards of £4, Doo, 
OUO sterling. The production of silver “19 ccm- 


Exronrs ro Canana From Port or Osyeco, 
New Yoru.—The talue of merchandise ex pori- 
ed during the year 1848 was as fallows: 


For benefit of drawback $240,653 98 
Under the warehousing law . 16,478 82 
Neuber bonded ner entitled to de- 

1,770,473 20 


benture 
Sait 63,995 00 


§2,156,601- 00 


The following is ao exhibit of the export of 
some of the leading articles, as compared with 
the previous your, Viz: 


i 1847. 1848. 
Brown sugar bhds- 3 292 2,668 
Havana do. . bzs 255 80 
Dom. refined do- . pkgs 301 552 
Molassos cks 190 216 
Rasins bxs 7,602 9,639 
Hides No. 7.039 9.531 
Segare 612,858 235,500 


Tur Canapas.—The subjoined interesting ac 

count of the progress of the Canadas is prepared 
by the editors of the Montreal Herald from ao 
oficial paper compiled by the Boord of Statistics 
of that city. We are indebted to the New York 
Tribune for it: | 


ua Acres. 
Lands surveyed in Lower Canada 18.871.040 
s i Upper Cinada 15 92 006 


Giver for ‘public uses, to 1845, in L. C. 3.424.213 
Granted to individuals. &c. to do. in du 11,343,629 
To support the Ciergy in U. C. 2,142,245 
Grants to individuals, &c. in U. CG. 12,242,838 
Bates in L. C. since 1845 about 500,000 


Between the years 1836 and 1847, 933,229 
acres were disposed of by the Crown, in Canada 
East, by sale or gilt; -and 2.145, 502 acres in Ca- 
nada West. These figures, however, furnish 
little indication of the actual amount of seitle- 
ment in either section, as they include large 
grants or sales to individuals far beyond the ca- 
pacity of ttre grantors to occupy or cultivate, and 
do net include the sales of wild land made by 
jodividuals to settlers. The average price of 
public lands in Canada West is given lor several 
years to 1840, in which year the prices are re. 
ported at 52 23 per acre for Crown Lands, $2 
53 for. Clergy Reserves, and 32 50 fur School 
Lands— he twolajter classes being often found 
in detached lots in settled parts of the country. 
The price has not varied very considerabiy 
since. There are still vast wildernesses unsurveyed. 

The Cauadas contain about 4,491,626 inhabit- 
ants ; and iu 23 years Upper Canada bus increased 


its numbers 565, 265, anu Lower Canada 334,704. | | 


‘Nhe poputation of Lower Canada doubles tw 30 
Jears>—that ot Upper Canada in 11 years, immi- 
gration inclusive. ° : 

la Upper Canada, (be paupers are one in 
every 1,469 persons; in Lower Canada one ip 
every 151. Lower Canada makes no public pru- 
Visiva lor ils poor, except (he monastic establish- 
ments. The proportion of the sexes iu the Cu- 
Dadas is about 88 fewales to 100 males. Lower 
Canada ſuruishes no statistics either of schools 
or school altendance. The number of male 
farm-servaols in Upper Canada in 1842, was 
3,184, aud m 1848 had increased to 7,514. 

Tue Church of England, establishes in 1791, 
(by e Briush act ol Fxrlia men,) in Upper Ca- 
nada, included 116,340 of the people, leaving 
556,952 dissenters Irom that mode of worship. 

Tur official value of assessed property in Ca- 
nada Weel, in 1348, was $34,263,UU4, bul the ab- 
surd mode of assessment reudefs this return ust- 
less as an estimate of iis actual worth. Between 
1825 and 1848, the number af grist-mills had in- 
cteusèd fruw 232 to 527, and yf saw-wills from 
394 10 1, 489; tue number of acres under culti- 
vauon irum 535, 212 tu 2,673,820 ; of houses [rom 
8,876 to 42,957, and of horses, oxem, milch 
cows and young calile together, fram 121, 206 
10481, 417. Tue quantity of Cultivated laud 18 
2,663, 8 20 acres lo a population of 723,292; the 
number of horses aud ueat cattie 717, 233. lu 
1825 there were 587 pleaayre carriages—in 1847 
there were 4.685. . 

The gram aud potato crop in Upper Canada, 
in 1847, was :— 


Wheat 7,558,773 bushels. 
Barley 515,727 “ 


Rye 446.9239 
Maize 1,137 555 „5 
è Buckwheat 432573 “ 
Peas 1.753 846 “ 
Potatoes 4,751,331 „ 


The value of this crop we find estimated at 
$10,705,140. Of wheat, 10} bushels were raised 
to each inhabitant. ; 
Mr. Cröſion, Secretary to the Board, esti- 
ates the crop of maple sugar in Canada West, 
last year at 2.080] tons; the product of wool 
was 2,339,756 ibs. aod of beef and pork 99,251 
barrels. 7 AEN 

In the United Province, there are 661 fulling 
and carding mills, 130 breweries, 174 distilleries, 
389 tanneries, 1,740 asheries, 10 paper mills, 19 
trip hammers,.14 oil mills, and 9 nail factories. 
Also, in Western Canada, 1 rope walk, 1 candle 
factory, 1 cement mill, 1 saleratus factory, 8 
soap factories, 11-pail factories, 1 last factory, 3 
tobacco factories, 2 steam engine factories, 1 
ship-yard, 3 potieries, 1 vinegar factory, 5 chair 
factories, 2 brick yards, 1 axe factory, 6 plaster 
mills, 1 comb factory, 10 shingle mille, 67 wool- 
len factories, and 105 foundries. 

Some of these factories in Upper Canada, 
produced last year 624,971 yards of fulled cloth 
— 1,295,172 yards of flannel, and 71,815 yards 
N There erg no shipping tables beyond 

0. 8 Hs 

1 be interest on the public debt of the Cana- 
das, in 1847, is stated at $593,056. It has pro- 
bably increased since. The Montreal Herald 
thinks that the income from publio works 
alone will soon pay the interest on the debt and 
yield a surplus beside; meanfime the taxes paid 
for provincial purposes are stated at $1.916.176 
for 1848, or akou! 51 13 per inhabitant. This 
includes the customs and tonnage duties. 

The estimated value [on this side] of products 
exported tothe United States, in 1847, is, for 
flour, butler, ashes, wool, horses, and wheat, 
$250,363 ; dnd for 1848, same exports, $1,859,- 
365. Of flour alone, the value exported last 
year to the United States was $1:213,862. The 
Canada Custom Hyuse retucn of exports, in. 
18487 is stated at $10,451,404, of which $3,089,- 
728 value went to the Ucited States, lum der in- 
clusive. Scveral saw-mills in Upper Canada 
return collectively 200,000,000 feet, sawn in 1848; 
much of it passes down the Erie Canal. 

Among the imports into Canada in 1847, were 
20,673,389 Ibs. sugar and molasses, and 1,10t,- 
621 ibs. coffee ; 3,750 000- ibs. tea are bupposed 
to be consumed yeafly. -Beside 553 849 galons 
of wine and spirits imported in 1847, 2, 
134.721 gallons of whiskey were distilled iu the 
Soun ar: Burely our neighbors are hard drio- 

rs . . 


Poar or Osweao.—The Times gives the fol- 
lowing as-the amount of tonnage enrolled and 
licensed at this port. IG will de found to vary 


materially from our general statement of last 


week, of the tonnage of the several ports of the 
Western Lakes ; viz: 


Steam vessels tons 3340.41 
Sail vessels 17.968 46. 
Total tonnage 21.708 87 
Number of men employed, 1,58 

Tonnage, 1846 15,513 30 
1847 8 46u 54 
` 1849 1,708.37 

Increase over 1846 6,196.57 


Insawity.—The Annual Report of the New 
York State Lunatic Asylum which has just ap- 
peared is from the pen of Dr. Brigham, the Su- 
perintendent. The whole number of patients in 
the Institution, on the-30i:b of November, 1848, 
was 495; males 241, females 254. The Asylum 
was opened on the 16th of January, 1843, and 
from ibat limeto Dec. 1, 1848, Ahe gross uumber 
of patients was 204. Of tuese, 1314 were dis- 
charged, as recovered—353 improved—152 un- 
improved and about 200 died. ‘I'he ages at wich 
insanity cemmenced, were as follows: 


Under 20 yearn 224 55 to 60 yegrs 69 
20 to 25 ‘374 60 to 65 47 
25 10 30 352 65 to 70 27 
30 to 35 203 70 to 75 5 
35 10 40 249 Over 80 1 
40 to 45 195 aoe 
45 to 50 101 Total 2014 
50 to 55 77 ö 


This table-shows the prinvipal supposed aques 
of insanity in the cases eran at the asylua z 
Men. Women. Total. 
Unknown 210 174 334 
III health 144 242 386 

| Doubtful 146 116 262 
Religious anxiety 87 91 178 
Loss of property : 63 22 88 
Puerperal i 78 78. 
Sickness and death of kiu- 

dred 23 51 74 
Excessive study 4t 7 51 
Intemperance 62 5 67 
Millerism 17 19 36 
Disappointment in lore 33 W 53 
Perplexity of business 40 13 53. 
Abuse of husband 23 28 
Blows on the head 20 4 24 
Fright 12 12 24 
Epile : 25 12 37 
Anxiety for absent frisqds 4 14 18 
Jealòusy ` 6 4 10. 
Excessive labor 15 18 33 
Inanitlon II 2 13 
Domestic trouble 4- 16 20 
Ocher causes 51 H 101 
Total. 1017 997 2014 


Of the 2014 palierts received at this asylum, 
251, or nearly one-eighth, were disposed io suis 
cide. Of these 108 were men and 143 women. 
It is a consoling fact that this variety of insang 
is often curable, and the superintendent nolices 
as among the most complete and permanent re- 
coveries a considerable number who for several 
months were very strongly inclined. to self-de- 
struction. l 

De. B. says that monomsniaes, or those who 
are deranged but on one or a very few subject 
{hose who hade delusions and ate depressed and 
melancholy, at times, or unuaturally elated, 
whose feelings and disposition hate undergone a 
marked change alter some severe disease or great 
trouble of mindy while the intellectual faculties 
seen bul little disturbed ; it ia these partially in- 
sane persons that furnish the vast number ui sui- 
cides of which we daily read, and aleo a large pro- 
portion of the incurably insane that are found in 
our country, most of whom might probably have 
Deen saved had they been early and properly 
treated. We therefure entreat- all hose who 
have the charge of such persons not to keep them 
al home because they are not much deranged, 
excited gr troublesome. They certainly hasa 
some seriuns disease of the brain, whic, if out 
Cured in its eariy stage, will be sure to increase, 
and finally become incurable.” 


— — 


RAILROADS. 


Rairroaps in Massacnosetrs.—The follow- 
ing is a list of the completed roads : 


g of F 
~ 1 ue 5 2 ＋ 
Berkshire $60,000 00 21.137 
. | Boston and Lowell 2.013.687 49 25,761 1.861 
ton and Mame 3,571,832 04 74,260 5.000 
Boston and Provi- 
dence ` 3,031,106 72 41,000 6,660 
Beston and Worces- 
ter l 4,650,392 84 44685 30,000 
Cape Cod Branch 687,116 O1 V. 800 
Cheshire 1,905,456 81 53.646 : 
Connecticut River 1,688,184 65 50, 2,350 
Dorchester and Mil. f ; 
ton ; 114,224 27 3.246 
-Estern 3,095,393 87 28, 201 19,875 
ex 421,574 62 24,500 
Full River 1.118.932 93 - 42,382 
Fnehburg 2,945,630 91 49,313 6.779 
Lexington and W. - A i 
Çambri i 252,680 79 6,632 
Lowell and Law- : 
ronce 283,248 61 12,350 
Nashua and Lowel] . 525,003 42 14.583 
New . Bedford and ; 
Taunton, f 499,965 58 20,130 9,947 
Norwich and Wor- : 
cester 2,187,829 21 69,000 2.000 
Old Colony 2.080,9.3 00 38,250 7,500 
Peterboro' and Shir- : 
Yo o. - 208,231 30 12,014 
Pitis field and Norih 
Adams, ` 447,753 45 18.650 : 
Providence & Wor- . 
cester 1,873,895 78 43,500 
South Shore 252,743 71 11,500 
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Stony Brook 246,659 75 13,160 
Taunton Beach 305,085 78 11.000 368 
West Stockbridge 41.516 29 2.350 
Western 7,975,452 090 117,804 
Worcester and Na- 
shua 1,010,537 38 39,020 


_ $43,565,236 67 913,104 88,810 


ad 


Foreign Intelligence. 


— l — 


ARRIVAL OF THE STEAMER. 


The steamship Camsria arrived at Boston on 
Friday, with news from Europe to the 14th 
ult. The Cambria brings $250,000 in specie. 
The markets evinee slight symptoms of re-anima- 
In consequence of the resumption of hostilities 
between Germany and Denmark, the supplies of 
grain from the Baluc have been atl*but suspen- 
ded. e 

A signal victory has been gained by the Hun- 
garian forces over the Austrians, the latter losing 
13,000 men, 24 pieces of cannon and 40 wagons. 

Qn the 7th ult., Lord Palmerston received 
notice of the blockade of Palermo by the Neapo- 
litan Governor, and on the Sist of March the 
bloekade of Venice by Austria was formally an- 
nounced, A despatch of the 3rd ult.; publishes 
the strict blockade of the German ports of Cam- 
min, Sevenmunde, Wolgast, Griefswalde, Strais- 
cind and Rostodk, by Denmark. 

Central Germany is in a state of confusion, 
the King of Prussia having refused the offer of 
the Imperial crown, made to him by a majority 
ol the Frankfort Assembly. 

Renewed distractions have arisen in Italy. The 
people have gained.a temporary triumph in Ge- 
noa, and Tuscany is preparing to resist the furs 
ther encroachments of Austria. Rome, though 
quiet, is unsettled. The Pope still continues at 
Gela. . 

The King of Naples is preparing for an imme- 
diate attack upon the Sicilians, and bas been 
hitherto, restrained by an apprehended rising of 
the Calabriuns. 

France is tranquil, but all parties are -prepa- 
ring for a great electional struggle. 

Eugland is quiescent but with che. less glowing 
prospects of the revival of trade. 


JnzLano.—The reetrial of Mr. Duffy is being 
proceeded in. The reports for ine past year 
u om the district poor law ivspectors to the Com- 
mission at Dublin, present results most dispirit- 


Evei page of this book, whieh is about to be 
leid beiore Parliawent, teems with evidence of 
the exemplary patience of ine unhappy peasan- 
try of Ice land, under sufferings that have had no 
parallel in the history of tbe civilized world. A 
Clergyman from the-pecish of Conngught age, 
** this whole district ia almost a wituerness. Oui 
of 12, 00% inhabitants, which was the population 
of Ws parish four years ago, | am sure we bave- 
not 6, 000 at present, and us lot landholders, | am 
Positive (bere is uot one out of five remaining, sv 
that the creatures tbat suli hre and move hese 
may be terwed rather ap accumulation of dead 
and dying humanity, thao what is generally 
meant by a population.“ 

The Most Reverend Dr. Cooly, the Roman 
Catholic prelate, expired on the 6ih inst., an 
Drugbeda, atter an attack of cholera of 9 bdure 
dGurauce, i 


Fnaxce.— The Cholera is making sad ravages 
amongst the troops who were quartered jn the 
tempurary barracks erected ia tue several quar- 
tels vt Paris, l 

-A leiter from Dòuellen, of the 9th, says :—“On 
Friduy the prisoners uf Bourges, arrived here, 
under a ‘strong guad. Bardes and Alibert are 
placed in the same cell; Bianqui and Fiotte 10 
auother; Raspail aud Sobmer and Quentin ln a 
wird.??? 8 * i 

The Gazetté du Bas Languedoc says that the 
discuvery bas just been made that the club men 
ot Nilwa bad organized themselves so as to be 
able tu act as military. The socialiat army, as 
it was called, consisted of companies going by 
the names ot Bal bes, Baboux, Rovespierre, &c. 

There ure at present tuìrty vacant seats m the 
Nauounl Assembly, in consequence of death 
or resignation.” There are more than sixty 


members confined by indisposition to their apart- 
ments. ` ` 

A gentleman usher of the Assembly died on 
Sunday, of-cholera.. 

“The appointment of Changarnier to the Grand 
Cordon of the Legion of Honor will not be ot- 
cially announced until it is known whether Gen. 
Cavaignac will accept the same honor, which has 
been offered io be conferred on him. : 
NM. Duchesne, the editor of La Peuple, was sen 
tenced, on Tuesday, to be imprisoned for five 
years, and to pay a fine of 6,00U francs. 

M. de Leclerc, of the Social, wassentenced to 
imprisonment for three years, and to pay & fine 
of 10,000 francs. f 

La Presse states that neither the British nor 
French governments will take any pact in the 
negotiations about to be opened at Verona, .for 
the conclusion of peace between Austria aud Pied- 
mont. eof i 

The Consiilutionel, on the authority of a letter 
from Perpignan, states thata sanguinary battle 
had taken place at Catalonia begween the Royal- 
ist chief, Pons Quesdelsli, gnd Cabrera, in which 
the two generais were killed. “Other accounts 
say thai Cabrera, who had been wounded in the 
action, took refuge in a tavern, where he was 
discovered and put to death by the the Emigui- 
lep. 

PA special train arrived on Thursday evening 
week with 250 Londoners, forming the first por- 
tion of the English expected in Paris, ou a Lisi 
to the National Guard. They were received 
witb much honor by the authorities at Bulogue 
and Amiens. The committe of the party wait- 
ed on Saturday va the Minister of the Interior. 

The Minister of Public Works gave orders for 
the admission of the Evghsh visiters to the pub 
tic buildings and parks, which are not usually 
opened to the public. 

In the course of the week, the party received 
an augmentation, which raised (Meir numbers up- 
wards of 500. ‘They were highly gratified at the 
Way in which they were received in all parts of 
Paris, and by all classes of people. At the Opera, 
the orchestra played ‘* God save the Queen,” the 
whole of the audience cheering. 


Srain.—-Letiers from Perpignan state that 
Count Montemolin and his companions had been 
lying quite close to the frontier, where be was 
expecling some of the Carlist Chiefs to come 
and receive him. He was subsequently betrayed 
by u guide, whom he had largely paid to conduct 
him into Catalonia; the peasant, who guessed at 
his identity from the extraordinary respect paid 
him by his companion, instead of conducting iim 


across the frontier, as the Prince. believed, led. 


him mlo a French village, where he gave him up 
to the authorities On being searched, the sum 
of four thousaou francs was found on his person. 


Denmanx.—aA Danish squadron, consisting of 
a ship ul the lime, a frigate, a corvette aud turee 
steamers, eviered .the Bay of Eckenlurde early 
this. morning, and opened a fire. against the Dutie- 
ris, „At 6 A. M. one af the steamers was gijp: 


pled, aud very soon made ofi. The fire contMucu, 


without intermission, on both sides lill hall past 
12 o'clock, when the Danish Admiral Paluuan 
‘huisied the white Bag, aud sent a Hag of truce on 
shore, demanding the baitesy to cease firiug, aud 
he would wiitdraw, or eise he would.pombard 
the towo. ~The cowmanding oficer Juugman 
replied, ‘‘He might do as be pleased; every vail 
he bad was destined fur ihe ships.“ The flag ol 
truce went back wards-and forwards tif 4 o’ciuck, 
when the firing recommeuced. 


Jo au hour the irigate Genon struck her colors, 


aud a little after seven the liwe of battle ship 
Christian also, and Admiral Paludan amd olficers 
delivered ilcn aris to the Duke ol Saxe Gotha, 
and the mer came on shore prisoners of. war. 
The Getlon, was a 44 gun irigate; tbe Christian 
was an 84 gun ship ol the hub, Of- ine Gefion 
the compliment was 300 men, of whom 100 are 
prisoners, and 200 have fallen, The Curisuau 
vad 800 Men eu board, of whoa nearly TUU are 
prisoners; the remaluder fallen. Ii was one 91 
the most brilliant affairs on record, in the result, 
123 guns, and 1100 meu striking the Duaneouige 
to the German colors, three batteries, tugetuer 
with 20 pieces of cannon. Immediately aller 
the lauding of the men, the Christian was in 
Hames and view up. ` . 

We bave accyunts from the army`to the-4th 
inst. Ou the 3d Gen. Rye crossed tue Konigsen 
and entered Schleswig Dy iin ee. dillergut ruuus. 
His division was up all 8,500 men, of diferem 
arms, iu (bree separaie co. uuns, Marching to- 
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wards Haderaleben, consisting of about 2, 500 
men, fell in with the Schleswig Holsteinera and 
Gallans, from 1,200 to 1.500 men strong, who 
were attacked, and driven through the town after 
some little fighting, whereby the Danes lost some 
4 killed and 10 wounded. - 

The Danes on the 4th had possession of Hader-- 
sleben and sent an advanced guard to Marons to 
open a road. On the 3d, in the morning, another 
Danish force left, Alsen, about 6000 men slrong, 
and landed on the Sumderict. They took two 
diferent rovtes to cut off an advance corps of 
Schleswig-Holstein troops- who had some artile. 
lery and consisted of 4000 to 5000 men. 

They were attacked at Alzbol and near Egen- 
sund,-pear Gravenstien at the same moment, but 
as they retired rapidly from both places, the 
Danes returnedto their position, and remained 
there unmolested on the 4th. Some few of their. 
men were killed and about twenty wounded, apd 
some few wounded Gegmans fell into the hands 
of the Danes. Although the loss of the Chris- 
tian and Gefion is deeply felt in the capital, yet- 
there is uo desponding. 

Measures have been taken to equip immediate- 
ly the Denmark Frigate, and to equip another. 
line of battle ship, also the Skjuld, of eighty 
guns ; it 18 expected they will be ready lor sea Ly 
the 16th. 


Avstria.—The Vienna journals contradict the 
rumors ol General Bem's delest by the Russians 
and flight of his ps into Wallachia. Ii ap- 
pears on the con that the Austrian General 
Buckner,,who, surrounded by a hostile population, 
and had pursued the Megyars irregular,bas thought 
proper to resigo his cominand aud place himself 
under the protection of the Russians. lo Waila- 
chia he was accompanied by three other Austrian 
generals, and his truops-were left to the eare of 
General Kailianı. The Russian forces at Oron- 
stadt were very short of ammunition, and were 
preparing to recross the frontier and return to 
Wajiachia; their beggege had already left for 
thal province. -Bem wus then almost undistur- 
bed in the possesgion of the whole of Transylva- 
hia, and preparing to take Cronstadt, the last ix 
in that kingdom, which is still held by the Aus- 
trian and Russian troops. 

Kossuth, the Hungarian General, is reported to 
have bung Major Moutceucali as a reprisal ſor 
Major Fzoell's death, who was shot at Pesth, and 
has threatened to execute an Austrian.statf officer 
for every individual shot at Peath. 

lrarr.— Brescia.— Alter a siego-of eight days, 
Brescia, or rather the ruin of what was once 
Brescia, is in possession of the Austrians: Tue 
jowa was bowbarded for six hours, and the 
sireęts were earried at the point of ihe bayonet, 
and the inhalntan}s driven inte the houses, Where 
they were burned aliye. 5 

Tue Milan Gazelle, of April 3, contains a sume 


marq of the revolt and capture of Brescia. It 


says, the inhabitants of the eify, taking advans 
tage of the absence of the greater part of the 
garrison, revelted against the Emperor, and in- 
Stiluted a provincial government and a committer 
of publie safety. 7 oe 

‘They then arrested and ill treated some officers’ 
who delt the citadel io consult with the local 
authorilies, intercepted several carriages cun- 
le ning ladies; aud behaved rather like savages 
titan men. Small delachnien were drawn froin 
Verona and Mantua, in ‘order to save the city 
from the andrchy fomented by the Camozzi and 
the Reimardi, Marshal Raynon also repaired 
to the city, and on the 30ib uit sat down before 
the walls with 3200 men and 6 cannon. 

He offered terms of serangement, which net 
being accepied, be divided his forces into five 
delacharents, each of which attaeked one of the 
gates. The artillery of the citadel opened its 
‘fre at the same time. The attack was terrible, 
as each house was taken by assault; but on the 
Ast Mstantthe victory was accowpiisted. The 
Concordia oi. Turin, says the Austrians. surrounde 
ed the Lown, so that escape: was impossible. ‘Ihe 
carnage was immense. M 

Genoa.—Leiters {rom Tusin, of- the Sth-inst., 
announce that after General Del-ia-Marmora 
bad ‘bombarded Genoa for twenty-four hours, 
and the city had been set on fice in several 
places, a deputation from the municipality had 
waned on hiu on the evening of the Gin, to re- 
quest an-armisiice of forty-eight hours, in order 
tu proceed 10 Turin to arrange a capitulation. 

Tue armistico was grated, aed the deputation 
ptoceeded to Turin, where they atrived un the 
Gth inst. ‘The triumvirate bed ‘Hed from Genoa, 


. With the exception of Avegana. > - 
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The agitators, Accendetta and Mirellin, had 


embarked for Leghorn. 


Tux Waa ix tae Poxsaos.— From the Corres- 
pondent of the Christian Advocale and Journal, 
dated Oid World, March, 1849 :— : 


The brow of-John Bull, which has of late pre- 
sented, in its firm serenity, a forcible contrast to 
the aspect of his European neighbors, has just 
been crossed by a wrinkle and a shade. In 
sométhiog about the same latitude as Palestine, 
but far, far east, lies the land of the five rivers, 
or the Punjaub. Eastward of the Indus, it pro- 
perty belongs to India; yet bordering on Affgha- 


nistan and Béelochistan ıt has, until lately, ap- 


peared to lie, as a separati g country, between 
the prodigious territories of British India and 
the great Mohammedan States of Central Asia. 
lt is -a land copiously watered, diversified wath 
every natural beSuty and grandeur, enjoying a 
climate of varying heat and cold, (for it is not 
within the tropics,) and yielding abundantly, 
all things to enrich human fife. On its plains it 
was, that the eye of Alexander read the promise 
of unequalled conquests, could he only push on 
to subject the whole of that grand India of 
which n formed the nether frontier. On (he banks 
of one of its five great rivers, he was obliged to 
begin his return, having not penetrated beyond 
the first natural division of the region,.in quest 
of-which he had marched odp: — 
In the Punjaub exists a vious peculiarity 
analogous to-its geographical position. lis do- 
minant tribe are neither disciples of the Veda 
nor the Koran. One Nanah Shah originated a 
system, combining much of Hindooism with much 
of Mohammedsnism, but rejecting the authority 
of both, and claiming supremacy for his own 
book of revelations, entitled Adi Grunth, or the 
Book of the Beginning. His followers were 
called Shisha, (disciples,) a word which the En- 
glish have cerrupted into Sikh. In process, of 
time they became numegpus, and acting on the 
Mohammedan principle of propagating doctrines 
dy weapons, they ‘obtained military successes. 
On this some oL thew thougiit that the tive of 
Shisha (disciples) might properly be changed for 
Shingha, (tion, ) snd, accordingly, you find all 
(heir chiel- men figuring with the allix singh to 
their names. 
Gal bus we have Kunjeet Singh, Chuttuc Singh, 


&., that is, Runjeet ine lion, and Chuttur the 


lion. ‘Tbe tormer of these two names wus.ap- 
prupriate enough; for io daring,:force and fero- 
city, Runjeet was a lion indeed. He reduced 
the many pelly states, which overspread- the 
-Punjaub, into one compact terruory, subjected 


both the Mohammedan and Hinda natives to a- 


rule of grinding rigor, and added the magnificent 
vale of Cashmere on the North, and the impor- 
tant territory of Moultan en the South, to the 
kingdom which’ he had already consolidated in 
te Punjaub proper. During a Jong fite he 
maiutamed ihe comparatively smal sect of the 


Sikhs io ficm aad ruthless tyranny aver the great. 


Majority of his subjects. In 1839 he died. Se- 

-ven widows were burnt on bis funeral. pile. 
Then came, lor years, a succession of assassina- 
tions, intrigues and debauches, not, perhaps, to 
be surpassed even in the annals of Asiatic touris. 
The magnificent: army which Runjeet had col- 
4ecied, and which French officers had trained, 
became lawiess, and in a fit of hardihood: inya- 
ded the English territories, (in 1846,).with boasts 
that they would soon be a! Calcutta. 

The English were ill prepared for the attack, 
though-sumeihbing desperate had long been fore- 
seen; bul an army was eollected; four great 
batties fought;-the Sikhs defeated with ha voc, 
and the Puujauo laid prostrate at the feet of the 
Eust India territory. A small part of the terri- 
tory they took to pay (he expenses of the war. 
Cashmere they gave to a bold old chief, and’o.er 
the Punjaub proper (bey maintained the sway ol 
tbe detested aud tyraamical Sikhs. All good au- 
thorities declared al once, that this arrangement 

“must involve the country in future ware; for su 
thoroughly disurganized aud depraved were the 
Sikhs, that it was not to be hoped that they 
would. either keep faith with the English, or 
rule their aubject rivals, the Hindoos and Mo- 
hammedans, who lorm two-thirds ol thepopule- 
tion, with other sway than that of the cvarsest 
Oppressivn. i - 

‘These prediotions began to receive confirme- 
tiou Irom the moment the new Sikh power was 
Jett io rule alone. Some montns ago matters 
came to an issue. In Moultan, apd in Punjaub 


proper, the standard of war was raised against | Union they would become independent, that the 


‘the British. 


more daring than prudence. 


ber of wounded. 

The total result, therefore, does not warrant 
the outcry ; but the stinging point is, that a Tegi- 
ment of English horse did something which 


amounted to running@away ; and that caused the 
loss of twe guns, brought upon the issue of the 
baltte the stamp & indecision, and leaves in the 


national ſeeling a burning sense of disgrace. 
Lord Gough is a fine old man, of mild counte- 
nance, modest bearing, flowing white hair, aud 
general amiability of appearance. 1 have seen 


him on a field far from his present scene of ac- 


tion, surrounded by a stuf who were devotedly 
attached to him for his personal qualities; but 
no one then judged him to be a great general. 


His-bravery was proverbial, as was his kindness; 


but for the conduct of a campaign he was never 
thought the. man. 
manded, he won many laurels, at Gwallur, and 


in the campaign of the Sutledge he edded to 
them, and placed on his brow a British coronet ; 


but unless some brilliant feat succeed to the late 


engagement, be will return from his field of ser- 


vice much lower in public esteem than had he 
sooner laid down.his command. 3 
So far us human foresight can discover, th 
issne of this conflict will be the incorporation of 
the Punjaub with British India. For this the 
great majority of the inhabitants pant; for they 


see the diflerence between the Sikh rule, under 


which they groan, and the British rule, under 
whidh their neigtbors thrise. The Punjaub ad- 


irontier Contests, which have hitzerto forced the 
country to expensive wars and cumbersome an- 
_DeXalions, necd not be feared in the same degree 
as furmerly. At esch accession of terrstory they 
have had ao increase of public cost, the ‘reve- 
nueg Nol remuuerating the Government. 
to this their Qnanuces have been gradually sinking 
into embarrassment. As far as man can see, 
the seulement of the Punjaub question. will give 
promise of a long peace; and tbat peace permit 
the lightening of taxes and the interual Improve - 
ment of the country. 

The patnway of the Gospel was shut up in the 
Punjaub under the native rule. Allreligious 
liberty was disallowed till the English entered 


ihr. countryin 1846. Ae soon as the Musaul- 


mang knew that they had crossed the frontier, 
they made the whole country resound with their 
muez#iu or prayer-call, which they had not been 


under the British flag every canscience was free. 
The christian missiopary will raise his muezzyn 
also, and call those lands to bow before the one 
great God. 


Cawapa.— Annexation Question*—Many of the 
Canava presses are discussing the question of an - 
nexatiun to the United States, and they succeed 
in making out its advantages quite as. well asthey 
ever once did in showing the opposite side of the 
ques don, These discussions are curious, and not 
a {ttle interesting to the people ou this side of the 
St. Lawrence, who may one day be called upon 
to add another State to the Union north of New 
York and the East. In the Kingston Chronicle, 
a writer esys (nat that (bree alleruatives are pre- 
sented to ine people of ine Pruviuce. — 
. The first is a return i6 the pre-existing system, 
witb the exception that the principle ol sespun- 
ble government should be continued. 

ne second is severance of the connection 
with England, and aunezation to the United 
Slates. l 

'Lhe tbird, a Federal Union of all the British 
North American Provinces, Woder the dominion 
of our beloved sovereigns 9 

The third proposition is the one that most 
mevis the approval of the writer, ant he says 10 
answer io tue -objectiun, that under a Federal 


Moultan has been reduced; but in 
FPunjaub a battle has been fought, at whieb the 
English newspapers cry out as a national dis- 
grace, and though they cannot say it was a de- 
defeat, they contrive to make the impression that 
it was a little better. The fact is, (so far as 
from the confusion of accounts one can gather 
the facts,) that Lord Gough did, what every 
English general who had succeeded in India has 
done before him, ordered an attack that had far 
The issue is that 
620 English were killed, and 1600 wounded; and 
that the enemy were beaten from a terribly for- 
midable position, with the loss of 12 guns, and 1 
is thought, 3,000 lives, besides an immense num- 


In China, where he com- 


ded to the British territory, it will theft be shut 
in by natural bouudaries; and the irritation of 


Owing 


pecmitted-to utter for years ‘They knew that 


“destiny of Colonies is inevitably to become in- 
dependent, but a Federal Union will not unduly 
hasten that event. With regard ta annexation, 
the Colontst of the 6:h inst. makes the following 
announcement: i 

s Now eas the North American Colonies are at 
pretent situated, they are on the eve of making > 
new commercial connections, which must neces- 
sarily be followed by new political connections 
also. We have ne longer, it may be said, any 
interest in continuing-a connection, which, in time 
of peace, offers no perceptible advantage, and in 
the event of war would expose us cruelly to the 
belligerent operations of our neighbors. Circum- 
stances now betoken that it will aot be long be- 
fore commercial preference on the one hand, and 
colonial and. imperial ditferences on the other, 
will carry into effect what bas been so solemoly 
predicted.” 

The oc Patriot speaks of a leaning of 
the Anglo-Saxons at Toronto towards annexation 
with their brethren of the United States, and the 
wilness says it. would do away with frontier cus- 
‘om houses, introduce American capital, raise 
the value of fixed property, promote the cor- 
struction of improvements, make the St. Lawrence 
the great highway of Westera produce, &. & — 
Philadelphia Ledger. 

Annezalion Repudiated in the Legislature. la 
the Canada Legislature on the 14tn, while the 
tariff question was under discussion, the subj 
of annexation was casually alluded to, when Mr. 
Blake, Solicitor Gengral, rose and spoke as fol- 
lows— 


“ He deeply regretted that such a proposal 
should have emanated from any political party 
or from any section of the Province. Tue dark- 
est day for Canada would be that on which the 
last of the British troops should leave her shores. 
He trusted that he should never see that day, 
and he believed the sentiments he had uttered 
would be responded to by every honorable mem- 
ber in the House.” 


This speech was received with loud cheers 
from all quarters of the House. Mr. Blake is 
one ol the disaffected party. -> 


Outbreak at Montreal, April 26, 1849.— Affairs 
have reached a crisis sovner than was anticipa- 
ted, in-this city. Ata date hour yesterdey af- 
ternoon, the Governor General went down to 
the Legislative Council’ bud saactidned forty- 
eight bills, amontet which was sneaked that of 
the Rebellion Losses. Upon this being made 
known to the mov outside, the Governor, enter- 
ing his carriage, was pelted with rotten eggs, 
dirt, &c., amidst a shower of which the vice 
royal cortege drove off. . 

An egg struck his Excellency in the face. Ia 
a few hours the excitement in the city became 
uncontrollable, and dy seven o’clock, printed no- 
tices of a mass meeting to be immediately held 
in the Champ de Mars, were issued. Persons 
were commissioned to alarm the peuple, by dri- 
ving through the streets in ealashes with large 
bills. The fire bells were also brought into re- 
quisition. 

Ai eight o’clock, a erowd of 4000 persoss or 
more assembled, and, after strong resolutions 
hed been passed, the ory was raised, to the 
Parliament buduings !“ The enraged multitude 


immediately roshed at a-run through the streets, 


and by nine o’clock the first stone was turown 
ihrough a window into the midst of ine Legrsla- 
live Assembly, at the time In full sesston. 

A constant shower was kept up into the win- 
dows, Ull everything was smashed. In the mean- 
lume, the members assembled in the lubby. A 
band of twenty-five of tne leaders of the ob 
rushed imo he. chambers, aud one having placed 
umself in the Speaker’s chair, anovunced— 
„Gentlemen, tbe Freuch Parliament u dis- 
solved.” 

They then bolted with the mace, to present it 
to Sir Allan McNab, at Dunnegana’s hotel. Fhe 
cry of fire was how raised, and it was soon found 
tbat the Pachament Houses were in flames in a 
hundced places. The fire spread wilu great ta- 
pidity, and io half an hour the buildings were 
one stieet of fane. 

Tue mob bad now augmented to 7000, and the 
burning buildings were surveyed with the most 
stuical indifference og the part of the specta- 
tors. Ai first ine firemen refused to play, and 
only attempted to save the buildings close by. 
Everything has been lost—all the archives awd 
records ot (he. colunies lor several. huudred years. 
Not $100 worth of property has been saved. 
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The military were called out, and were re-] 8—It is the duty of the republic to protect the 
ceived with loud cheers on the part of ‘the mob. | cilzen in his person, his family, his rehgion, his 
No fresh disturbances, up to the present time, | property, and his labor, and to place that educa- 
beve taken place. The population, ofall clas: es tion which is necessary to every man, within the 
and creeds, had determined to stand by the seis | reach of every one. It is also its duty, by bro- 
ef the past night. The windows of Mr. Hicks’ | therly assistance, to secure existence to the poor 
house were broken by a small section of the | and necessitous, either by procuring employment 
rioters. Military guards were placed during | for them, such as is within its power, and not be- 
Ahe night over all ol-ihe houses of (he ministers. yond ; in resources, or by giving relief to those 
No hives were lost. e who are not able to work and who have no fami- 

Sic Allan McNab, the Hon. W. Badgely,and | ly to help them. 


Art. 17.—Direct taxation ig only accorded for 
one, year, Indirect taxes may be for several 
yeare. 

Cuaptrer III. O Public Duties.—. Art. 18.— 
All public powers, whatever tħey may be, ema- 
nate from the people. They cannet be delegated 
by hereditary tradition. te 

Art. 19.—The separation of powers is the-first 
duty of a free government. 


Cuarrer 1V.—Of the Legislative Power. Art. 


ee - 


— 


G. B. Turner, E- q., one of the editors, of the 
Montreal Courier, were cut out of the Parlia- 
ment Houses with axes. A message was sent to 
Monk lands, the Guvernor’s residence, a mile or 
(wo fram the city, and the Governor aod family 
immediately came into town, and are now at 
Donnegana’s. f 

A council was held during the night. One 
hundred and forty-eight warrants for arrests 
were issued, among whom it is mentioned are 
the names of Messrs. Montgomery, MeHeward 
and F. Smith. The St. Andrew's Society met 
this morning to expel Lord Elgin as Patron of 
the Society. Nu news yet from the upper Pro- 
vince. . 

Five leading conservatives were arrested on a 
charge of arson, aud after undergoing a short 
examination before the police magistrates, were 
remanded to jail till to-morrow. A multitude 
numbering about 3000 accompanied them to pri- 
sun, amidst couliuued and deafened cheers. 

They were escorted by a guard of- 100 men of 
the 19th Regiment. Tue. whole garrison are 
under arms. A memorial to His Excellency Sir 
Benjamin Dunbar, prayipg him to order the 
troops to remain in quarters and leave the peo- 


ple to settle their own affairs, is in course of sig- 


natures, aud will he seul down with. a depula- 
ton to Sorrell to-night. 


A mass meeting takes place in the Champ de 


Mars at 2 o'clock to-morrow. The Hon. Geo. 
N. oflat is io be the chairman. Tne French are 
enrulling themselves as a _body-guard to protect 
Lord Eigin. Ite rumored that the jail will be 
burued to-night. Despaiches have been sent by 
telegraph to the upper previnces. The govern- 
ment allempied to gain possession of the Cana- 
da telegraph wires lor tbe day, but were prompt- 
ly dauied them. l 


— 
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CONSTITUTION | 
OF THE 
FRENCH REPUBLIC,’ 
by the National Assembly at ils session of the 
Ath November, 1848. 
PREAMBLE. 


In.the presence of God, and in the name of 
tLe French people, the National Assembiy pro- 
claim 

1 France has constituted herselfa republic. 
An adopting ‘this form of goverument, her. aim 
und object is to be able to advance Mure freely 
an the path of progress and civilization—jo secure 
aod augment the cumlort uf every ove by a pore 
equitable division of burdens, aud a gradual di- 
miuutiou of public expeuditure and taxes; aud 
also tu enable every citizen lo altain, without 
further disturbances, a more elevated and in- 
Creasiug degree of morality, of enlightenment, 
aud of personal comilort, by the successive aud 
Constant action of tbe insutuuons aud laws. 

2— Ihe French repuotio is democratic, one 
and iodivisibie. ö 

3— I recognizes rights and duties anteriur to 
aud superior io all pusiive laws. $ 

4—lis principles are liberty, equality, frater- 
nity. Iis oasis and foundation is lait), labor, 
property, and public order. ; 

S—It respects the nationality of foreign peo- 
ple, as it is determined to aise ils own tu De re- 
apecied. Ii undertakes no wars lor the purpose 
ol Conquest, and never employs iis armies agaiyst 
the liberty of any people. i l 
_ 6— Reciprocal duties bind the citizens tø the 
republic and the republic to the citizens. 

T—Citizens must love their country, obey the 
republic, aud defend it at aue cost of their ves, 
shure in tbe burdens uf the State, according to 
their fortunes, provide for themselves, by their 
labor the :neans of exisieuce, uud by their own 
forethought ead care provide for the future. 
Dhey must unite fur ine common good, and help 
each other in a brolberly mauner, uud aid io pre- 
serve the general order vy oveying tue moral and 
written laws which regulate suciely, both iu la 

inilies and individuals, dea 


* 


Voted 


~ * è 


duties, and for the guarantee of ail these rights, 


handed down from the great Assemblies which 


scriptiole. 


‘the press or otherwise. 


In consideration of the performance of-these 


the National Assembly, -faithful to the-traditions 


inaugurated the French republic, decrees, as fol- 
lows the constitution of_the republic: 


“CONSTITUTION. 
Cuaprer 1— Of Sovereignties. 


Art. 1 —The sovereignty resides in the totality- 


of French citizens, It is inalienable and impre- 
No individual no fraction of the peo- 
ple can take to themselves the exercist of this 
sovereignty. A 


Cuapter II.— Rights of cilizens— Guarantees by the 
` Constitution. 

Art. 2.—No one can be arrested or detained 
prisoner unless according to the prescription of 
the law. 

Art. 3.—The dwelling of every person inhabi- 
ting the French soil ls inviolable, and cannot be 
entered except according io the ſorms and in the 
cases provided by the law. . . 

Ari. 4—No one shall be removed from his 
natural judges—no commissions or extraordinary 
tribunals shall be created uuder any pretext, or 
by any. name. = 2 

Art. 5.—The penalty of death for political of- 
fences is abolished. i 

Art 6.—Sla very cannot exist upon any territory 
belonging to France. 

Art. 71.—Every one may freely profess his own 
religion, gnd is to receive from the State equal 
pratection in the exercise of his worship. The 
ministers of the different religions at present-re- 
cognized by the law, or which may be hereafter 
recognized, have the fight of receiving payment 
from the State. ` 

Art. 8.— Citizens have the right of meeting and 
assembling peaceably and unarmed, 10 order to 
petition or maniiest their thoughts by means of 
The exercise of these 
rights is only limited by the rights or liberty of 
others, and by the interests of public safety. ‘The 


preas cannot in any circumstances be subjected 5 


to censorsbip. ‘ l 

Art. 9.— Teaching is free. The liberty of 
teaching is to.be exercised according to the 
terms, capacity and morality determined by law, 
and under the supervision and superintendence of 
the State. ‘This superintendence is to be Exten- 
ded to all the estabfishments of education and 
instruction, without eny exception whatever. 

Art. 10.—All citizens are equally adinissrdie to 
all publio employments, wunout other cause of 
prelerenee than merit, and according to the con- 
uiuons determined by law. All titles of nobility, 
all dis dueuous of birth, class or cute, are abo- 
lashed ore ver. e 

Art. 11.+-Preperty is inviolable; yet the State 
May demand the sacrifice of property for a pub- 
he ulli, legally established, and im cousidera- 
ion of a just aud previous thuemmity. : 

Art. 12.—The confiscation of goods can ne ver 
be re-established. : 
Art. 13 —The Constitution guarantees to citi- 
zens the liberty ol labor. and of-indusiry. So- 
c.ely will favor aud encourage the develupemeunt 
of labor by gratuitous primary insituction, by 
proſessionul education, by the equality of-the con- 
nectiva oelween the eusployer and me journey- 
urn, dy the establishment of saving inyututions 
aud Wose of credit, by agriculltusul institutions, 
by voluntary associations, and ihe establishment 
by the Stale, the departiments aud the communes, 
ot public works tur the employment of idie 
hands. Society, also, will give aid to the deser- 
ted children, to the aged, tha destitute, and those 
whom tbeir own families are noi able to support. 

Art. 14.— ue public uebi is guarantied. Livery 
contract and engagemeul made by the State is to 
ve inviolate. R 

Art. 15 —All taxes are for the coa:mon good. 
Every ove is to contribute according to his meaus 
and fortune. | 

Art. 16.—No tax can be made or levied except 
by lorce of law. ‘ 


20.— The French people delegate the legislative 
power to a single assembly. ve 

Art. 21 —The whole number of répresentatives 
shall be 750, including those from Algeria snd 
the French colonies. | 

Art, . 22.— This number shall be raised to the. 
total of 900 fur assemblies called together to re- 
vise the Constitution. 

Art. 23.—Population shall be the basis ſor 
election. es l 
Art. 24.—Suffrage shall be direct and unjver- 
sai. The act of voting shall be secret. 

Ari. 28.— All Frenchmen aged 21, and in the 
enjoyment of their civil and political rights, are 
electors, without property conditions of any kind. 

Art. 26. —Alleleotors sre eligible to be elected 
without property, conditions, or reference 18 
place of dwelling, who dre 25 years of age, 
and in the enjoy ment of their civil and ‘political 
rights, : 

Art. 7. The electoral Jaw will determine the 
causes wh.ch may deprive a French citizen of 
the right of electing or deing elected. 
designate those citizens wha, afier haymg exer- 
ci-ed official functions in a department or terri- 
tory, wif not be eligible in those places: 

Art. 28 — The exercise of any remunerating 
pe ſuhetion, is incompatible with the trust of 

representative of the people. No meuber of 
thé Asse iu biy can be nominated or raised to pub- 
Jie offices, receiving salary, and the appointment 
io which proceeds from the executive, during the 
continuuance of the Legislature. Exceptions to 
the above dispositions are to be settled by the 
organic electoral law. a ee 

Art. 29.— Phe terms, of the above article are 
not applicable to assemblies elected for the revI- 
sion ul the Constitution. aa 

Art. 30.— The elections for representatives 
shall be by departments, und dy ballot. The 
electors shall vote at thechief place of (heir dis- 
trict. . But the district may be, tor ſoeal cabses, 
divided. into several sub-divisions, under forms 
hea conditions tu be determined by the electoral 
aw. = o 
Art. 31.—The National Assembly is to he elec- 
ted for the period of three years—to be then re- 
ne wed entirely. Forty-five days, at least, before 
the end of tbe Legislature a law shall be passed 
to fix the period of the new elections. If uo law 
13 passed within the prescribed time, the electors 
shali have full right tu assemble and void on the 
3Utt day preceding the close of the Legislature. 
The new Assewtly is convoked, and called te 
meet, by full right, on the next day after the day 
on which the 11 ust of the old Assembly expires. 

- Art. 32.—The Assembly is permanent: yet it 
may adjourn id any {ime which it shall deter- 
wine, During the contmuance of any proroga- 
lion, A Commission, Cop posed uf members of com- 
mittees, and twenty-five representatives, named 
bythe Assembty by ballot, aud an absulate ma- 
Jony, Will have the right to oalf together the 
Assembly, in case of emergency. Also, the Pre- 
sident of the republic will have the right to con- 
voke the Assembly. The National Assembly 
will determine the place of its situng, and will 
seitle the number and importance af the military 
loi ces lor ils defence, aud have them gl its order. 

Axt. 33.— Representatives are always free to- 
be re-elected. $ ; - 

Art. 34 Ahe members of the Assembly are 
the representutives, nut of the departuent which 
tlec(ed them, but uf all France. - 

Art. 35:—Jhey cannot receive instructions to 
be brnguig on. thein. ; ele 

Art. 36.—Their persons are inviolable. They 
ofuuol be tried, accused, nur condemned, al any 
time, for opinions uttered. within tue Assembly, 
excepting when caught in the very act. 

Art 37.—T hey cannot be arrested for criminal 
offeutes, nor prosecuted, until aller permission 
granted by the Assembly. In an arrest ou the 
very act, the matter shall iu.mediately be reter-~ 
ted to the Assembly, which shalt authorize or 
refuse the continuation of the prosecution, The 
abo e lo apply aiso to tho case of citizens impri- 
soned being made rep sentatives. 
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«Art . 38.— Every representative is to receive a 
‘remuneration, which he must not refuse. -< 
Art. 39.—The sittings of the Assembly are to 
be publie.. Nevertheless, the Assembly may form 
itself into a secret committee, om the call of a 
number of representatives, as settled by the rules. 
Each member has the right of introducing bills 
according to the forms and rules. 
Article 40.—Tke presence of half the members, 
and one ever, is necessary to form s quoram. 
. Art. 41.—No bill (except in case of emergency) 
shall be passed till after it has undergone three 
different readings, at intervals of noi less than five 
days between each reading. : 
Art. 42.—Every proposition claiming urgène 
or haste, must be preceded by a report of mo- 
lives. II the Assembly is of opinion to accede 
to the proposition, it will Gx the time when the 
report upon the necessity of the case will bes pre- 
sented. On this report, if the Assembly admits 
the necessity of haste, it will fix the time of the 
debate. II the Assembly decides against the ur- 
gency of the case, the dill will have to go through 
the usual course. i ` 
Cuaprer V.— Of the Ezecutive.—Art. 43 —The 
French people delegate the execulive power lo a 
citizen who shall receive the title of President of 
Ahe Republic. e= 
Art. 44.—The President must be a native 
Frenchman thirty years of age at least, and must 
wever have lost the qualily of Frenchman. 
Art. 45.— 1 he President of the Republic shall 
be elected for four years, and shall not be eligible 
for re-election until afier an interval of tour 
years. Neither.shall the Vice President, nor any 
of his relations or kiourgd, io the si<th degree 
inclusive, be eligible for re-election after him, 
Within the same interval of time. 
Art. 46.— The election shall take place on the 
second Sunday.of the month of May. 
event of dismissal, or from any other cause, a 
President be elected at -any other perd, his 
powera shall expire on the second Sunday of the 
month of Slay, in the fourth year following his 
election. The President shall be elected by bal- 
lol, ang by au assolute majority of votes, bf the 
- direct sufrages of all the electors of the French 
departments and of Algeria. 
Art. 47.— Ihe records of the electoral opera- 
tuns shall be. transmitted immediately to the 


National Assembly, which shall determine witu- 


oul delay upon the validity of the election, and 
Shall proclatn the President of the Republic. L 
any cundidgte shall. only receive one hall of all 
the voles cagl, or unless be shall receive at least 


two m:ilious of voles, or if the conditions requir- 


ed by - Alt. 44 are not fulfilled, the National As- 
sen, biy shali then elect the President of the Re- 
public by an absolute majority, and by dallut, 
Irom among the five candidates who are eligible, 
aud who shall have received the greatest number 
of votes. l l 

Art. 48.— Before entering upon bis functions, 
Ahe President of the Republic shall take an oath, 
iu the presence ol tue Assembly, according W 


the lerms and tenor lollowiug: lu presence of 


Gud, and beture the Fsench people, represented 
by the National Assembly, Ts eur to abide laith- 
ful te the demucratic Republic, one and indivisi- 
ble, and to tultill all the duties which tue Cupsti- 
tution inposes upon me.“ f 
Ari. 49 —He anall have the right to bring in 
bilis by bis Ministers in the Nauonal Assemoly. 
lie shail watch over and secure the executiou of 
tue laws. l 

Ari. 5U.—He shall dispose of the armed force, 
Willoul ever veing able tu Command ii in person. 

ert. 51.—He shall not have the power w alie- 
‘Mate by-vessivu any portion of the French soil or 
territory, Bur shali ue be able to dissulve or ad- 
Journ ine Nutioual Assembly, nor shall he have 
power in avy manner to suspend the Laws, or the 
vperatjuu vl the Constitution aud laws. 

Art. 52.— fle shail, every year, present by a 


message to ibe National Asse.uDiy an. account yt- 


the general state of the affairs of the repuuiic. 

Art. 53.— He shall negotiate and rauty eaues. 
No treaty shall be conclusive until atier at has 
been approve by the Nativual Assembly. 

~ Arl. 54.— He shall watcu over the deience of 
the State, bul he shall not have power to under 
take any War without the consent of tue Natiunal 
Assemb. . 

Art. 55.— He shall have the pardoning power. 
But ue spall nut have the power to exercise this 
fuoctiun until aller he bas laken the advice ui 
the Council of State; gencral amuesties shall 
Only De granted by a law passed fur thal purpose; 
the President of the republic, tho Ministers, as 


“of emergency. 


If, ir ine 


well as all other persons condemned by the High 


Court of Justice, shall only be able to be pardon- 


ed by the National Assembly. 

Art. 56.—The President of the Republic shall 
promulgate the laws in the name of the French 
pecple. 

Art. 57.—Laws of emiergency shall be promul - 
gated after three days from their passage, and 
other laws- after one month, counting from the 
day when they were adopted and passed by the 
National Assembly. i 

Ari. 58.— During the period of delay specified, 
the President may, by a message assigning rea- 
sons therefor require a reconsideration of the 
law which has been passed.“ The Assembly shall 
theo re-consider it, after which the resolution it 
may take upon the matter shall be final and de- 
nitive, and shall be transmitted to the President. 
In such a case the prowulgation of the said law 
shall be made within the delay allowed to laws 

Art. 59.— In. default of the promulgation of 
laws by the President, within the periods fixed 
by the preceding articles, the President of the 
Assembly shall provide for their due promulga- 
tion. 

Art. 60.— Envoys and ambassadors from foreign 
powers shall be accredited by the President of 
the republic. 

Art. 61.— lie shall preside at all national so- 
lemin lies. “i 

Art. 62.—He shall be lodged at the cost of the 
republic, and shall receive a salary of six hun- 
dred thousand francs per annuum. 

Art: C3.— He shall reside in the place in which 
the National Assembly is holding its sessions, and 
shall not be able to leave the continental terri- 
tory of the republic without being authorised by 
law to do so. 7 a 

Art. 64.—The President of the Republic shall 
have power to appoint and revoke the appoint- 
ment ot the Ministers. He shall appoint aud re. 
voke, in a council of his Ministers, all diplomatic 
agents, commandbrs in- chief of the armies of the 
republic, by sea and by land, all prefects and su- 
perior officers of the National Guards, of ‘the 
Seine, the Governors of Algeria and the other 


culonies, the Atlorney General and all other. 


functionaries of superior rank. He shall appoint 
and dismiss at the -suggestiun of the competent 
miuisleraccording lo ine terms and conditions 
fixed by law, all other officers and functionaries 
vol the government of inlerior rank. 

Art. 65.—He shall have the power of suspend- 
ing for a period not exceeding three months, 
those agents of the executive power who are 
elected by the people. He shall not be able to 
dismiss tuem unless by the advice of the council 
of state. The law will determine the case in 
which agents, baving been dismissed, may be de- 
clared nut io be eligiole again for the same office. 
Such. à declaration Of ineligibility cad only be 
pronounced by a formal judgment 

Art. 66.—The number of ministers and their 
Several duties shall be settled oy the legislative 
power. 


Art. 67.—All acts of the President, excepting 
those by which he appoints or dismesses auy ul 
his ministers from olfice, shall not have Sttect, 
unless cuuntersigned by sume minster. 


Art. 58. — The President of the Republic, the 
misters, the agents, and all the other deposito- 
ries of public power, snail be responsible each, 
iu so far as he is concerned, for all ine acts of the 
government and of the administration. Every 
measure by which the Presiden: of the Repubhc- 
shall dissuive or prorogue the Asseinbly, or inter- 
pose auy obstacie to the exercise of its public 
trust, shall be deemed to be the crime ot nigh 


treason. By auy such single act, the President 


becutnes divested of his functions, and the people 
are reqdired not to yield obedience to him; the 
execulive power shalibe transferred in full au 

thority io ine National Assembly. The judges 


of ine High Court ol Justice snali immediately as- 


semble, on pain of forfeiture of their olfices. I hey 
shail cail together a jury, in some place to be oy 
inem desiguated, in order to- proceed to trial and 


judgment upon the President and his accomplices ; 


aud they shall themselves appoint a magistrate to 
be charged wilh the ſunetious of public minister. 
A law, herealler to bo- passed, shall decide the 
other cases ol responsibility, as well as the forms 
and conditions of the prosecution of them. 

Art. 69.— The ministers shall have admission 
into the midst of the National Assembly, anu 
shall be heard whensvever they require iti. They 


May aiso vblain the assisiaucs uf clerks, whu 


— 


Jected to the same oath as the President. 


jority. 


examination. 
pare the rules of public administration, aud shall 


shall have been appointed by a deeree of the Pre- 
sident of the Republic. l 

Art. 10.—There shall be a Vice President of 
the Republic, to be appointed by the National 
Assembly, out of a list of three candidates pre- 
sented by the President within the month sue- 
ceeding his election. The Vice President shall 
not be appointed from among the relations or 
kindred of the President to the sixth degree in- 
clusive. In “any case of the prevention of the 
Pregident, the Vice President shall take his place 
for the time. The Vice President shalt be sub- 
if the 
Presidency shall become vacant by the death of 
the President, his dismissal from office, or from 
other causes, a new election for President shell 
be had within a month. i 

Cuarrer VI - Of tlie Council of State.—virt. 71. 
— There shall be a Council of State, of which 
the Vice President of the republic shall of right 
be the President, 

Art. 72.—The membera of this Council shaft 


be appointed, each forsix months, by the National 
Assembly. 
newed in the two first months of each new tegis- 


The half of this Council stralt be re- 


lature, by secret ballot, and by ao absolute ma- 
‘They shall be indefinitely re-eligible. 
Art. 73.—Such of the members of the Gouncit 


of State, who shall have been appointed from 
among members of the Assembly, shall de imme- 
diately replaced as representatives of the people. 


Art. 744—Tne members of the Counce of State 


shall not be liable io be dismissed from their 
office, except by the. National Assembly, at the 
suggestion of the President. 


Art. 75.—The Council of State shall be com- 


sulted upon all biſis or- laws to be presented by 
the government, which, according to law, must 
be presented for their previous examination ; and 


they shall also advise upon parhumerftary bills 
which the Assembly may send to them for their 
The Council of State shall pre- 


alone and by ilself make rules in relation to sub- 


jects over which the Natiomal Assemuly shail 


give io it a special command. it shal exercise 


over the public adminisirativas all the powers of 
control aod of superintendence whieh shall here- 
after be conferred upon it by law. 


Tue law 
will deleruime the otber powers and duties of the 
Council. 

Cuarrer Vil —Of the Interior Administration. 


—Art. 76.— he uivieion of the terratury sate de- 


burimeots, arrondissemenis, districts aad com- 
munes shall be maintained. Their present limits 
shall vot be changed, exoept by law. - 

Art. 77.—There shalt be— It. In each depart- 
ment an administration composed of a prelect, 4 


general council, and a council of prefecture. l. 


In each arrondissenrent, a sub-prefect. 3d. in 
each district, a districteouneil; nevertheless, 
on a single district-council shali be estabished 
in a city which is divided into several districts. 
4th. lo each commune, an administration, com- 
posed of a mayor, hrs assistants, and à municipal 
council. 

Art. 18.—A law, to be passed hereafter, shall 
fix ine composition aud duties of the General 
Councils, the District Councils, and tha Munici- 
pal Cuuncils, as well us, also, the manuer uf ap- 
pointing the Mayors, aud their assistants. 

Art. 19.—The General Councils and the Muni- 
pal Councils shall be elected by the direct vole 
vi ail Citizens living in the department or the dis- 
irict; each district shall elect one member of ihe 
Generali Council; a special law shall regulate 
ihe forms of election m the Departineui of the 
Seine, also in the city of Paris, us weil as, also, 
by alt cities containing a population of over tweu- 
ly thousand souls, 

Art. 80.— Tbe Councils General, the District 
Couucils, and the Municipal Couucils may be 
disoulved by the President of the Repudiic, on 
advice of the Council of State; the law will Gx 
tne period within Which a new election shall de 
beld, alter such dissolution. 

Citaprer 8.— Uf the Judicial Power. Art. 81. 
—Jualice shall be awarded, gratis, in tue name 
of the French people. Their proceedings shail 
be public, except iu cases where publicity may 
be detrimental either to the public order ur the 
Morais, in which case the court shall declare the 
same by a formal ).dgment. l 

Art. 82.— i riai by Jury shall be continued in 
criumiual cases. 

Art. 83.—Lhe decision upon all political of- 
fences, and upon all offuuces committed dy means 
of tha press, oc by any otber mode of pubher- 
lion, shall belong exciusively to ine jury. ‘The 
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organic laws shall determine the tribunal and 
powers in relation to offences of insult and defd- 
mation against private persons. i 

Art. 84.—The jury alone shall decide upon the 

“Question of damages claimed on account of al- 
leged offences by the Press. 
Art 85.—The justices of the peace and their 
‘assistants, judges of the first instance, snd judges 
‘of appeals, members of the Court of Cassation, 
Court uf Accounts, shall be sppointed by the 
‘President of the Repubtic, according to a system 
of cendidateship or eonditions hereaſter to be 
regulated by law. 

Art. 86.—The magistrates shall be appointed 
by the President of. the Republic. 

Art. 87.— The judges of the first instance and 
of appeal, and the members of the Court of Cas- 
_ Galion, shall be appointed for life. I bey shall 
Hot be dismissed qr suspended, except afier for- 
mal judgmeal rendered against them, nor pen- 
" sioned off, except for causea,and according to pro- 
cedures appointed by law. a 

Art. 88.—The councils of war and of revision 
of the armies by sea and by land, the tribunals of 
‘commerce, the prud’ hommes, aud other special 
tribunals, shall retain their present organization, 
‘and theif present ſunctions, until the law shall 
decide otherwise. 

Art. 89 — Conflicts of jurisdiction between 
“courts shall te regulated by a special tribunal, 
composed of members of the Court uf Cassation 
and of Counsellors of State, to be designated 
every three years, an equal number, by the re- 
spective bodies io which they belong: This tri- 
‘buna! shall be under the presidentsinp of the 
Minister of Justice. 

Art. 90.— Appeals for incompetence, or excess 
of power, against the decrees of the Court of 

Aceouots, shall be carried before the abave tri- 
-bunal of conflictive jurisdiction. 

Art. 91.—A4 high Court of Justice shall decide, 

witout appeal or demur or annullment, all ac- 


cuse tions wade by the National Assembly agaiust: 


the President of the Repubtic or his ministers. 
- At shall like wise, in the same.way, try all cases of 
persans accused of crimes, alicuspis, ot plois 
agaist. the internal aud external sulely of the 
Siute, which the Aesembly may have seul before 
M tor trial. _Excepi the case provided for in ary- 
cle 68, it shall not be called together unless by 
alecree of the National Asseabiy, which shail 
also designate the city in which the court shall 
"hold its sittings. 
Art. 92.— 1 ne high Court shall be composed oi 
“Give juuges, and ol thirty-six jurymen. Every 
year, une frei days of the mouth of Novem- 
‘ber, the Court of Cassation shall appoint trom 
among iis members; by secret ballot aud airab- 
“Solute mr jority, (he judges and assistant judges 
“Of the high Court. die fire judges, wifo wall 
Ol regulasiy, will themseives select their Presi- 
‘dent. The magistrates perlormintz the lusctions 
Of ine public miuitry, shall be designated Dy tbe 
President of toe Repuulie and iv ihe evem ol 
the accusation of the President of his Minssters, 
‘by the National Assembly, the jury, to the uuu- 
der vl thiriy-»)3, anUNyur supplowenlary ones, 
shu be laken irom among the members of the 
Geert Guuncils of the Departments. ‘Repre- 
Seitalives of the people shall uut be avie io com- 
"pose any- part of tuese juries. , 

Art. ¥3.— When a decree of the National As- 
sembly shall bave ordered thé formation of the 
Heu Court of Justice, as also in Wie Caves pro- 
ve lor zu the 68tu article, ou (he requisition 

‘ol the President ur ol. one of the Juuges, the 
‘Presidout ul the Court of Appeal, ena in velault 
oi tbat court, the Fresidein ol ihe tribunal uf the 

frst ieluuce zu Wo department, sbail draw juts 
bu public assembly lor we newe vi a mguber vi 
the General Council. ae 

Art. 94.— Ou tho-day indicated -by the judg- 
eint, H there are lens (han sixty Jurymen pre- 
seul, tbe number shall be filled up vy supple- 

cute Jurywen, drawn Dy fut-by the Pres deut 
UE the Digi Court of Justice, rum awvag ine 
une Ol Che teoubers of the Councis Genen! 
ol tHe Department iu Which the court holds 118 
btng. 

Art. 95 —Those jurymen who shall not have 
given uu adequate cacuse, shall be eondomnod tu 

“a five of nut tess than vne thousand icanes, and 
bot wore than ten thousand, besides sulterinug the 


depri ul their poliicas-rights fur-tive years P 


Bi INO Utmost. 

l. 96.— Both the accused and the public ac- 
CUscl ball Lave the right tu chuhenge, as iu or- 
diary Cases. 


11. 97.— The verdict of the jury pronouncing 


the accused guilty, cannot be rendered except by 
by a majority of two-thirds of ail the jurymen. 


bility the National Assembly may, according to 


Art. 98.—In all cases of ministerial responsi- 


the circumstances, send the accused minister to 
be tried éither before the High Court of Justice 


or by the ordinary tribunals for civil remedies. 


Art. 99 —The National Assembly and the Pre- 


sident of the Republic may, al all esents, trans- 


mit the examination of the acts of any minister, 


(except of the President himself,) to the Couneil 
of State, the report of whom, in the premises, 
shall be made public. 


Art. 100.— The President of the Republic can 
only be brought to tria! before the High Court of 
Justice. Except as is provided for by Art. 68, 
he cannot be tried unless upon accusation made 


by the National Assembly for crimes und misde- 


meanors, which shall be determined by law. 


Cuarres IX —Of the Public Forces —frt. 101. 
— The -public force is instituted for the purpose 


of defending the State against enemies from with- 
oul, and al the same time, made to secure, inter- 


nally, the maintenance of order, and the execu- 
tion of the laws. Jt is composed of the National 
Guurd, and of the army by sea and by land. 

Art. 102.— Every Frenchman' is bound to serve 
as soldier, and to belong to the National Guard, 


except in cases of exception provided by law. 


The privilege for every citizen to liderate bimself 
from the necessity of personal military service, 
shail be regulated by the law of recruitment. 

Art. 103.— The organization of the National 
Guard, and the constitution of the army shall be 
regulated-by law. . 

Art. 104.—The public force is essentially. obe- 
dient. No armed-torce can constitute a dehbe- 
rative body. . 

Art. 105.— The public force employed to main- 
taio interior order, can only act upon the ceqtisi- 
tion of the, cunstituted autnurilies, according to 
the regulations prescribed by jhe legislative 

wer. 

Art. 106.—A law shall determine those cases 
in which the state of seige shall be declared, aud 
shall regulate the forms and determine the effects 
ol such a measure. $ 

Ari. 107.— No foreign troops can be introdu- 
ced into the French Territory, without the pre- 


Cai 


vious consent of the National Assembly. ° 


Cuarren- ¥.—Special Arrangements. —. Art. 108. 
—Whenever, in the lust year of a legislature, 
any Nations) Assembly shail have expressed the 
Wish that the Congtitution should be modified, an 
whole or in part, this révision shall be entered 
upon in the fullowing manner:—The wish ex- 
pressed by the Assembly shall not be converted 
into a definitive resolution, except afier three 
successive deliberations held upon the subject, at 
the interval of one month between each Uciibera- 
tion, and the measure shall only be carried by a 
vole of thfee-lousths of the Assemtly. ‘Ihe 
number of voles in lavor of this revision, must 
de 500, al Jeast. The Asseuidly for revision 
shan, only be uppointed ior- three months. It 
shall oniy engage in lhe special revision for 
Which it has been assembled; yet, in Cases ol 
emergency, it omy proxide lor legislauvé neces- 
silices. ' pT 

7 e „ü s s v 

Art. 111.— The National Assembly eoufides 
ine deposite of the preseim Cons titutiun, uud of 
the right consecrated by it, io the keeping and 
to the patriotism of every Freucuman. 


Charter XII.— Tyansiory Arrangeinents.— Ari. 


gulalwos now in forge, and which are not con- 
trat j 4 the presdut Constitution, shall rowain in 
furce until oiberwise provided by law. 

Art. 113.— All the aulboritics constituted by 
the present laws, shall continue in the exercise 
of their present gduues unti) dhe promulgativo of 
the organic flaws which relate to them. * 

Art. 114.— be law of judiciary organization 
wilt delecmine jb6 particular mode Lor the sp 
poinimémi aud first-cowpositien of the new tribu- 
nals. oe 

Art. 115.—lmmediately after the vote upon 
the consultation, the preparation of the organic 
laws shall be proceeded upon, in such manner as 
shall de deterunned by a special law for the pur- 
use. 3 

Art. 116.—The first election of a President of 
the Repuolie, shall take place in chulormiiy with 
the special law on this subject, passed vy the 
Nationa! Assembly on the 28¹ ol Uctober, 1848. 
2 s * * 2 ® 
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112.— 1 he provisicns of tue codes, laws and ie- 


Casinet or Lovis NApotxon.—From the New 
York Commercial Advertiser:—At its head 18 


Odillon Barrot of course. He holds the portfolio 
of Minister ef Justice. 
steady pursuit of power, he is at last prime 


After twenty years 


minister. lie attacked the Government of Louis 


Philippe because Louis Philippe would not have 
him, but preferred M. Guizot. 
a republican, he had indirectly a large share ih 
the revejulion which produced the re public. He 
has his reward. 


Though not-then 


Asa alatesman he possesses 
the fundamental quality of unblemished honesty ; 
a rare endowment for aman who has so long 
played so important a part in party politics. 
But in respect of talent he is not above mediocri- 
ty, and will bardly be found equal, for any leagth 
of time, to the emergéncies of the position in 
which he is now placed. 

M. Drouyn de Lhuys, the Minister of Foreign 


Affairs, is a man of moreXalent but of less sin- 
cerity. 


He was formerly seetretary ol legation 
al the Hague aud at Madrid, and director oi com- 
mercial affairs in the bureau of which he is now 
the chief. He belonged to the mongrchial oppo- 
diuon and was a prominent supporter of the re- 
form banquets. 

M. Leon Maleville, the- minister of the Inte- 
dior, is one of jhe ticutenants of M. Thiers, to 


whose fortune he has constantly been ‘attached 


log the dozen years which he has passed in par- 
lhhamedtary fife; as is the case with all mme aclive. 
lollowers of M. Thiers, he hes more wit than 
wisdom, more talent than judgment, and mere 
keennesa than eloquence. - 

M. Falloux, Minister of Public Institution and 
Worship, is u tegitimist, with Jesuitioal bidud 
in his veins. If Henry V. were to be restored, 
he would be his Minister. He did not accept. 
the post he holds in the present C ibinet with any- 
thing like the alacrity munilested by Odillon Bar- 
rot; it required the importunity of persunal 
friends to bring hfu to it; the urgent imterces- 
sion of the Archbishop of Pafis. snd M. de Mon- 
ialembeit finally prevailed upon him. One of 
the conditions on which be teuk office was, tbat 
the Cabinet should go lor the liberty of tetruc- 
tion. % 

vi. Leon Faucher is Minister of Public Works. 
He was thought ol for the poriſolio of commerce, 
but bis extreme tee trade opmions were an ob- 
slacie to that post being contided do him. fle 
entered on public life as 4 journalist, was lor 
several years connected with an opposition news- 
paper which exists no longer, called Le Temps 
alter wards he edited the Constlilutionel, uud 
trom 1835 to 1840 was a prominent Writer in the 
Courier Francais. Of late years he has been en- 
gaged in economical studies, and has publisued 
several works remarkable lor their ability. Ina 
the chamber of Deputies be delonged to the 
opposition. He is a good speaker as well as 
writer. = ae 

M. Bixio, the Minister of Agriculture and 
Commerce, is the most liberal and republican 
man inthe Cabinet. He is an italian by birth, 
bul has long resided in France. He is sanau of 
yreat‘skill iù affairs, and will doubiless fill re- 
speclably the important office to which be is now 
elevated. He entered public life with the revo - 
jlutiun ; immediately alter February he was sent 


by M. Lamartine 3s envoy to Turin, and acquit- 


ted himself creditably. He has the advantage of 
having no politieal uistory previous to tuat ume. 
‘itis to be seon whether ne will come up id the 
example of his immediate predectspor iu office, 
M. Touret, the Only Minister since, beoruary, of 
whom all patlies are compelled lo speak with, 
approbation. . : se 

Lhe Minister of the Marine and the Colonies, 
M. de Tracy, is perusps best kuown for tus long 
aud Gurnest endeavors io procure the abolitius 
Ol capita) punishment. As a politician he is an 
ndepepdent man, and has never been absorbed 
in any party, Wough he generally voted with tue 
vid opposition. tie is a supporier ol Jivérty of 


| iusttucuun, so much Cuulenued lor by the Ca- 


iholics, but on general rather than sectarian 
grounds. aoe . 

ne Department of War is occupied by Gen. 
Rulhieres, who had the same place in the avor- 
tive Cabinet which on the 234 of February was 
to take the place uf that of ol. Guizut. -lt may 
salely be doubled wheiber he will equal bis uue 
diate’ predecessor, Geu. Lamorieiere, in ability. 


“He is a Member ot ine Assembly, of recent cicce 


uon. 

M. Hyppolite Pasay takes the supreme diree- 
lion of the Finances, au office, which he held in 
1837. He i the-ouly one of the Ministers who 


him. 


= * 


Chronicle. 


Gen. Quitman bas been nominated Tor Gover- 
nor of Mississippi, by Democratic meglings in 
verious counties - of that State. 


Boston Common Schools. — Boston has fifteen 
public school-housea, erected at a cost of 5477 
484, averaging $31,780. 


IFP “The Epistle of St. Paut“ is the title of 
a new paper about to be'started at the town of 
St. Paul, the capital of the new territory of 
Minnesota. i ; 
A Naval Court Martial assembles on the 
Jin inst., on board the Pennsylvania, for the trial 
of Com. Read, Capt. Smoot, Lieut. Prentiss, and 
others. ` 


A duel occurred at Old Point Comfort; 
on Thursday last, between J. P. Jones, a Mid 
shipman in the Navy, and Doctor Pope, nephew 
of Cog. Barney, iu whicb both were severely 
wounded, i 


. A CoLorep Maaistrate.— Robert Morris Esq., 

a colored member of the- Suffolk (Hass.) bar, 
has been appointed a Justiee uf the Peace for the 
County of Suffolk. So says the Boston Travel- 
jer. ä z 


The debt of Cincinnati, on the 26th of 
March, as appears by the annual statement of 
that date, was $1,657,365 27, and the amount 
due the city $185,368; of which 550,368 was can- 
celled. 


Suppression OF THE Araican Stave Taape.— 
Tue Lords of tbe Admiralty (England) have or- 
dered the Lark, a Small vessel ly og at Chatham, 


to be fitted a8 a yacht, for the use of the Presi-- 


dent of the African Republic of Liberia. 


Erection ix New Granava.—Private advices 
from Santa Marta to lich March state that the 
election for the Presideney resulted in the choice 
of General Hilario Lopez. N 


ANOTHER STEAMSHIP rox San Francisco.— 
The steamship Unicorn, formerly employed in 
the British Government mail service, saijed from 
New York fur San Francisco, on Monday with 
38 or 40 passengers. She stops on the way at 
Rio Janeiro and Valparaiso. 


Argansas.—The Little Rock Banner, of the 
10 instant, coatains returns from all ihe counties 
in the State but two— Missississippi and Izard— 
which give Col. Roane a majority of 62 votes. 
This, the Banner considers, insures Col. Roaue's 
electuon. , 


Loncevity.—In the town of South Windsor, 


Connecticut, with a population of less thap 1700 


inhabitants, there were, on first January last,-8l 
persons over 70 years of age. Of this number 


40 were between the ages of 70 and 75; 14 be- 


ween 75 an! 80; 19 between 80 and.85; 4 be- 
tween 85 and 90, und 4 between 90 and 100. 


CONGRESSIONAL ELEcTIoNs.— E'ections for the 
Slot Congress have been appointed to tako place 


as follows :— l l l 
Mass. (Lva’cy) Moy 30. Kentucky Aug. 6. 
N. Carulaus Aug. 2. Maryland - Oct. 3. 
Tennessee Aug. 6. Louisiana Nov. 5. 
Alabama Aug. 6. Mississippi Nov. 5. 
Indiaua Aug. 6. ‘Texas Nov. 5 


Sr..Domtnco.—On the 29th March the city of 
St. Domingo was under martial law. At an 
alarm signal all the cilizens, wilh the President 
at their head, marched oul to meet the Haytiens, 
who were coming down in large numbers under 
command of President Soulouque The floulia, 
consisting of five vessels of war, had sailed Jor 
Axuca, with five hnndred troops. | 


G S. Sarr Arcsany.—A letter received here 
from the U. S. ship Albany, duted at St. Jago de 
Cuba, March 2lst, says: Our passed midship- 
men ſour in number, are under the hatches for 
refusing to carry lights down into the rooms of 
the lieutenanis When calling the relief; they will, 
in all probability be tried Dy a court marual on 
5 Pensacola. Officers and crew all 
well.“ 8 


* 


6 


The hotels and garrisons are all under arins, and 
‘cannon are placed in the streets for the purpose 
of suppressing further riot. The infection has 
extended to other parts of the provinces, and 
rjots are said to have occurred at Kingston, To- 
ronto, and other places. i > 


PRESENTATION OF A Swonp.— The sword voted 
to Major General Taylor (now President of the 
United States) by the Legislature of Virginia. in 
honor of the. distinguished courage and conduct 
displayed by hiw in his victorious achievements 
in Mexico, was presented to him at the Presiden- 
tial Mansion by the Committee of citizens of that 
State selected for the purpose, at the head of 
whom was Mr. R. T. Daniel, who in behalf of 
the Commiftee made a neat and eloquent address 


which was responded to by the General in no 
2 


less eloquent terms. 


Tux Comer Mepat.—The gold medal ayard- 
ed to Miss Maria MirchellL by the Kine of 
Uenmarg for discovering a new comet has been 
received by that accomplished lady.. The me- 
dal is of purè goldy and weighs about two ounces. 

On one side is the head of the present King of 
Denmark, with the simple inscription, * Chris- 
tianus VIII, Rex Dani - 3 

On ine reverse is the figure of Urania, the 
muse of astronomy, as depicted in ancient works 
ol art. Underneath the figure is this inscription : 
* Cometa visus, lgt Oct 1847.“ 

Surrounding the figure is the following appro- 
priate line from Virgil: 
“ Non. frusira signopum orbilus speculamus el ortus.” 


(Not in vain we contemplate the ri-ing and 
selling of the constellations.) Oa the edge of 
the medal is the name of the discoverer, and the 
ane medal-is executed in the highest style of 
the art. 


Hotranp LAV Company.—lIn noticing the 
sale recently made by this company of all their 
remaining lands in Pennsylvania (about 23,000 
acres in Armstrong County), the Pittsburg Ame- 
rican says: a . 

The history of this company would be in its 
details an interesting one. Some gentlemen in 
Holland advanced money-on loan to this country 
or State, during the Revolytion, to carry on the 
war, the successful termination of which found 
us 100 poor to repay it. In ſieu of guilders 2 
cession of land was proposed and accepted, 
which extended through a large part of Wes- 
tern Pennsylvania and New York, and proved, 
we believe, a losing bargain io the honest bur: 
ghers of Amsterdam.” 


VIncixiA Exvection.—>The returns for mem- 
bers Of Congress and the State Legislature are 
yet véry incomplete. Of the former ascertained 
to be elected, are f | i 


lst district, John S. Millson, (Dem) 


Qud do Richard K. Meade, (Dem) 

6h “do ` James A. Seddon, do gain. 
9th do Jeremiah Morton, ( Whig.) 
join do Richard Parker, (Dem.) -> 
llith do James McDowell, do 


In the 7th and 15th distrjcts the result is ex 
tremely doubtful. l 

For members of the Legislature, the Whig 
gain i8 stated io be six, and-ihe Demooratic gain 
three, in the few counties heard irom, 


Popular meetings are in progress in the several 
countics of Missouri to eredorse the resojutions 
of the late Legislature against the Wilmot Provi- 
so, and present the alternauve of a dissolution of 
the Union in case the Northern people do not con- 
duct themselves better on the Slavery-question ! 
There is a good deal of, signrficance in the lime 


and the manner of these proceedings, the object 


being, as we infer from the St. Louis Republican, 
to cut off Col. Benton from, or commit the de- 
mocracy’ against, any appeal or justification 
which he may have to make for his course in the 
Senate on the Wilmot Proviso. This appeal, and 
this justification, the Republican says, Col. Ben- 
tun ends to neke, and, for this purpose, he is 
about to make a tour in the State. He acted un- 
der (be resolutions of the preceding Legislature. 


Tue Pirate Moors.—The English governo- 
ment demands of Morocco 10,000 dollars, as in- 
demnity for an English subject, who has been ill- 
treated ; 18.000 dollars for each of the persons 
who were wounded in the capture of the brig 
Three Sisters, taken near Gibraltar; 18,000 dol- 
lars for Ihe families of those who were killed, and 
a full compensation for the losses sustained by 
the vwner.and freighter of the vessel, making ia 
ai! 400,000 dollars. The Moors of the Riff will 
have to pay 20,000 dollars, and are lo chaslise 
the pirates to the satisfaction of the Commander 
of the Sidon, who is charged with the seliiement 
of this affair. l 


Emicration to Carirornta.—According to 
accounts commencing from the commencement 
of the gold fever to the 17th inst., the number 
of passengers sailed for Caliſprnia is as follows: 
Via Cape Horn, 14,491; Ghagres, 3547; Vera 
Cruz, 698; Brazos, 765; Cerpus Christi, 103; 
San Juau River, 118; Tampico, 87; Galveston, 
86; Lavaca, 122.—Total, 19,717. 


California.Movement at the South —A Mr. Ro- 
bert R. Howard, of Georgia, proposes to form 
an association of three to five hundred young 
wen to emigrate to California this spring, each 
member of the company to take with him at 
least ove and not more than. four male slaves. 
The company are to go prepared to proiect 
themselves and their property, and provisioned 
for six months ora year after tbeir arrival in 
California, — . j 


The emigration to California, by the overland 
routes of Missouri and Arkansas, is likely to de 
immense. The St Louis Republican of the 10ta 
inst. says that upwards of 10% persons had 
reached that city within the previous tree days 
on their way.to Fort Leavenworth, aod several 
boats were then due from the Ohio. From the 
iih to. the 13th, 750 more arrived. On the 
lach, a company of 195 arrived from Zanesville, 
Onio, and another company from Louisviile. 
On the 15th. the steamer Cambria arrived with a 
company of 200 from Ute, New York. A let- 
ter Irom Independence, Missouri, nated April 7th, 
and writlen by Captain Thomas S. Hart, of 
Pittsburgh, states that the cholera bas mude its 
appearance there among the Calilosyia emigrants. 
it was also prevailipg to-@ cousidesable extent at 
St. Joseph. Sg . i 


. ¢ 
Marxets.—The New York Correspondent of 
the Phitadélphia Public Ledger of Saurday last 
gays: The Cambria’s advices being favorable for 
four, holders were quite suff to-day, and deman- 
ded 6} to 121 cents advance on the common 
gradé». The market closed firm. Prime Gone- 
see flour is quoted at $5 624 a $5 75—New Or- 
leaus 54.87 to 35.12} fur coumon to good brands. 
Rye flour 52 75. Market fur grain remains firw, 
and there is a lair demand. Market for rye is 
heavy. Corn closes better. - Prices range irom 
50 to 62c. for New Orleané to Northern aud Jete 
“Sey yellow. Oats scarce and fir at 37 5c. 
Ihe Cotton maraet is dull. A decimo of {lo 
3 is quoted since the receipt of the Steamer’s 
ucws. ý — — = 
Stocks Continue firm as to Government etocks, 
while the faneres go down. E 
Money.— i berg is no- change in this respect. 
First class paper ranges fruu 9 to 10 per cent. 
Exchange 18 wore bod aut, aud quotatlous are 
wure ficin. » ; 
lo Puiladelphia also the- advices have had a 
very goud effect on Hout. sud grain—i2j to 25 
cents advange on flour is demanded. . Wucat and 
corn is a taille luguer. 
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: .. +. THE PAST—THE PRESENT—FOR THE FUTURE. 
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— 


GEORGE BEATTY, Eduioor. 1 st 


Buthrod W: Hinckley, Penobscot, Maine. 
` William C. Hammett, Bangor, Maine. ~- - 
Jeremiah Bailey, Wiscasset, Maine. >- 


n ee ; 
PHILADELPHIA, MAY 9, 1849. Benjamin Randall, Bath, Maine. 
Teaus.— Four Del ans per annum in advance, j - : Surveyors of the Customs. | 
or if remilted before the expiration ef the first month| Joseph Gunrisow, Eastport, Maise. 
after the commencement of a volume;—vtherwite Fren Haraileel Cushman, Portland, Maine. 
Dotlars will be charged. Three copies willbevent{to| °. 7% 
one address upon the receipt of Dollars, ynd ` Lani Officers. 8 
seven copies upon the receipt of Twenty Dollars. John M. Hughes, to be Receiver of Public Mo- 
Subscribers may remit, al our risk, by mail; ond e Plattsburg, Missouri, in the place of Bela 
current bills, of sound banks, in any Of the. Slates, M. Hughes, resigned. . 
will be accepted in payment. . 1 John L. Green, to be Réceiver of Public Mo- 
i” j ſveys af Chillicothe; Ohjo, in the place of John 
= Hough, removed. ae ae . 
< : i Cyrus W., Wilson, of Arkansas, to be Receiver 
S National Affairs. of Public Moneys at, Little Rork, Arkansas, in 
2 Z | the place of Lemuel R. Lincoln, removed. 


' OIVIL APPOINTMENTS, Lorenzo-—Gibson, of Arkansas, to be Surveyor 
General ef tha Pubſie Lands jn Arkansas, in the 


BY THE PRESIDENT. ` pe a 

l Postmasters.” ° See lace o Pelham, removed, ay 

s ; i Šilas Noble, of Illinois, to be Register of the 

Edward W- Lincoln, Worcester, Massachusdts. I. and Office dt Dixon, Ilinois, in the place of 

Henry H. Multhews, Elmira, New York. * 8 

3 Stary, viata Wisconsin. i Públic Moneys at Dixon, Illinois; in the place of 

7 5 ee e 5 John Dement, removed. ; ; 

8585 1 „ Fork ‘Samu | Meriwether, of Indiana, to be Receiver 

~ Aaron F. Perry, Columbus, Ohi. of Public Moneys at Jefersonville, Indiana, in the 
“William Oliver, Cincinnati -Otio place of Davjd G. Bright, resigned. 


Gold S. Silliman, Brooklyn, New York, . 

Andrew Morlimer, Pottsville, Rennsy wania. ~ 
Joseph T. Dunning, Brunswick, Maine. 
Caleb Clark, Aan Arbor, Michigan. 

3 Marshals. place of Geo. Jefferies, , removed. 
Henry F. Talmadge, to be Marshal of the Sotth-| - William E. Powell, of Arkansas, to be Register 
ern District of New York, lu the. place- of Eli| of the Land Office at Champagnole, Arkansas, in 
Moore, removed. F the place of Hiram Smith, remove. 

Frederick G. Smith, to be Marshal of the Wes-| Erra Hûk of Arkansas, to be Receiver of Pub- 
tern District of Louisians, in the place of John lie Moneys at Chanpagnole, Arkansas, in- the 
E. King, who declines the appointment. place. of Matthew F. Rainey, removed.. ö 

Goshom A. Jones, to he Marshal of the Distric William H. Ester, of Arkansas, to be Register 
of Ohio, in the place of Daniel A. Robertion, re- of the Land Olfice at Washington, Arkansas, in 
moved. : i the place of Benjamin P. Jett, removed. 

Williem Paine, of Maine, to-be Marshal of the Bernard F. Hempstead, of Arkansas, to be Re- 
United States for the: District of Maine, ia the | coiver of Public Moneys at Wasñinglon, Arkaa- 
place of Rufus McIntyre, remove. sas, in the place of Daniel T. Witter, removed. 

Stephen B. Shelladay, of Iowa, to be Marshakof . James H. Stirmen, of .Arkansas, to. be Register 
the United States for: the Dis.riet of Iowa, in of the Land Office pt Fayette ville, Arkansas, in 
place of Gideon S. Bailey, resigned. the place.of Ephraim P/. Diekron, ren. oved. 

Benjamin Bond, ef Il\ineis, to be Marshal of| Richard M. Thrusten, of Arkansas, to be Re- 
the United States for the District of. Hinoia, in| ceiver of Public Moneys at Fayetteville, Afkan- 
the place of Stinson H. Anderion, removed sas, in the place of Matthes Leeper, removed. 

Attorneys. — ~ “James H. Patterson, of Arkansas, to be Register 

Octavius M „w be District Attorney for the Land Office at Batesville, Arkansas, in the 

Ogden : ne place of John Miller, removed- 

the Western District of Louisiana, in the place William S. H ; 
g ee i _Hynson, of Al kansas, to be Receiver 
‘of Henry Boyce, whò declines the appointment. OF Public Moneys at Batesville, Arkansas, in thé 

Samson Mason, to be District Attorney for the ce ef P. J. Gh SE ved i 
District of Ohio, in the ‘place of Thomas W. Bart | P ° EP 
ley, removed. l e 

Absalom Fowler, of Arkansas, to be Attorney 
of the United States for the District of Arkansas, 
in the place of Samuel H. Hempstead, removed. 

Coli tors of the Custome. 


` Luther Jewett, Portland, Maine. 
Hooper C. Hicks, Vienna, Maryland. 
Robert Mitchell, Pensacola, Florida. 
Janes R. Sanchez, St. Augustine, Florida. 
Elias Pond, Genessee, New York. 
Bre Saith, Champlain, New York. 
William P. Brobson, for the district of Dela- 
ware. “a 4 
Jacob Russell, Chisago, Illinois. 
Daniel Kilby, Passamaquoddy, Maine. 
Charles Peters, Frenchman's Bay, Maine. 
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of the Hand- Office at Helena, Arkansas, im the 
place vf Henry L, Biscoe, removed. 5 
Lorenzo D. Maddéz, of Arkansas, to be Receiver 


is v 


. 
e — 
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oo 


the Land Office at Clarksville, Arkansas, in the 
place of John Bruton, removed. E 

William Goodrich, of Arkansas, to be 
of Public Moneys at Clarksville, Arkansas, jn the 
place of Williams Adams, removed. 


— —— — en mies 


DIPLOMATIO. f 
IF The President of the United States has 
officially recognized Maxuam Isnano as Consul 
of the French Republis for Boston, in Massachu- 
setts. 8 j . 
L The Commander de Ficamne Y Marao, 


Charge d' Affaires of Portugal to the United States, 
sailed from New- York to Oporto on the Ard inst. 


ldrich, of Illinois, tor be R 


Henry F. Mooney, of Arkansas, to- be Register. 


of Publié Moneys’ at Helena, Arkansas, in the 


John E. Manly, of Arkansas, to be Register of 


Receiver 


NO. 6 BANK ALLEY. 


l THE TREASURY. 
The following were the receipts into the Tres» 
“sury during the quarter ending March 31st lsst: 


From customs, about $8,374 628 61 
From lands - 389 566 17 
From loan of 1847 66 500 00 
From ioan of 1818 3 668.000 00 
From misceltaneous sources ` 2.181.350 00 
a = $14,680.043 78 
The Expenditures during the same period 
were: i 
Civil, miscellaneous and foreign 
intercourse, (including $1,030,- 
059 -66, under ‘treaty with l 
Mexico, ) f 62 873 030 64 
On account ofthe army, &c. 1,637 2.10 
- hulian Department 63 687 93 
- Fuctifications 116 052 89 
Pęusiun s . 671,436 20 
, avy. E 2,09 1.291 U3 
Interest on Treasury noteg and | 
public debt. i 167.308 61 


Reimbyrsement of Treasury notes 3,5 10, 100 UU 
Redemption of Treasury nutes 


purlomed, including nitere t 108 10 
s 991.130 097 50 
Treasuny Nules outstanding May 1, 1849. 
Aqount Qutstanding of the seve- 
ral issues priur tu act of 22d 
July, 1846, ae per records of ` 
this offiee ` | ` $150,339 31 
Amount outsteading of the issue ` _ 8 
of 23. [ July, 1846, as per res s 
cords ol this office’ 1 135,850 00 


Amount outetanding of dhe issue- 
of the Bih January, 1847. as e 
per records of thie office 5 673.550 00 

5 
5.959, 739 31 

Deduct cancelled notes in the 

hands of the accounting officers, 

of which $9,750 i under the 

actof 22u July, 1846, 3300 vn- 

der the act of Bih Jan., 1847, 

and $35u under other acts 


Li * 


10.400 00 
—— 
ö 165.949,89 3i 
ALLEN A. HALL, 
- Register of Treasury. 
e <a 
ARMY. 
The Savannah Republican announces the 
death of Captain Wrcxe Honren, of the U. 8. 


* 


Dragooris i 


— a e 


Y. Lionr Aarturery.—In conformity with the 


act passed at the late session of Congress, the 
President of the. United States has 3 en 
Compa I), Captain Magruder, of the First 
e (M) - Captain Roland, of the 
Second Regiment, Company (B) Captain Shorn, 
Third Regiment, and Company (G) Captain Froo- 

n, of the Fourth Regiment of Artillgry be ar- 
ganized and equipped as Light Artillery; Four 
pieces and forty-foye horses will be allowed to 
each Company, and all the necessary supplies 
furnished. - 8 f 

Companx (B), Third Artillery, is ordered to 
take post at West Point for the purpose of aiding 
in the practical instruction of the cadets in this 
branch of the military service, under its captain, 
Brevet Major Shorn, the present instructor of 
artillery at the Academy. ~ 

Caliroam Troors.—General Riley, his staff, 
and part of the Third Regiment of United States 
lafantry, reached Valparaiso on the 7th Februa- 
ry, en route for California. They would remain 
at Valparaiso until the 1 lth February. 
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L > The steamer S. Paul left St. Louis on 
the 23rd of April for Fort Leavenworth with 
four hundred troops, eomposing part of General 
Twiggs’ division. eR Ue 

„Brevet Major General Brooxe, at pre- 
sent stationed at New. Orleans, has been ordered 
. to assume the command of the army in New. 
Mexico, lately detached from General Wartb’s 


command. ; 
— 5 — 0 —U—E—Hůů— — 


„ ae NAVY. 

„ Navr-rann, Pexsacol A. From the M. O. Pica- 
yune.— This yard is one vf the finest in the Unt 
ted States, and the beautiful system of order 

Which prevails in its various departments is the 
admiration of all who visit it. The grounds are 

“tastefully laid out, and at this season of the year 
are adorned with every variety of shrubbery and 
flowers. The yard contains many objects wor- 
thy of notice ; among which are four immense 
cisterns, each holding about 300,000 gallons, for 
the purpose of supplying ships with water. The 

, Saluting battery is tastefully mounted, 4nd con- 

_ sists of twenty-two long eighteens. In the artil- 
Jery park are mounted five immense guns, the 
largest ever made, called “Columbia.” These 
guns weigh over seven tons each; 1 are ten 
inches calibre, and will throw a shot or bomb, 
weighing one hundred and twenty-five pounds 
three miles. A floating dock is in-course of con- 
struction, which is described as a most stupen- 
dous work, that is te cost $900,000. when finished. 

“It is to be built on the plan of a balance dock 
which floats the vessel in, when the dock is closed. 

up and the water pumped eut. The ship being 
them on a railway, is run ashore to a ship house 

or any other place, where she is 40 be. repaired 
or examined. l , 

A permanent wharf is also in process of con- 
struction. It is being built of granite, and will 
be three hundred and twenty) feet long. The 
Naval Hospital in point of docation and comforts, 
is not surpassed by any of the other five similar 
establishments in the Union. This departmen 
is in charge of Dr. leaac Hulse, Surgeon af the 
Navy, a gentleman celebrated for his skilland 
talent, as well as for his hospitality and oeblencss 
of heart. It was through his humane and lauda- 
ble exertions that a library has been established 
there, now numbering over one thousand three 
hundred bound volume., for the use of the sailors. 
and officers of the Navy. 

Tbe following is the list of officers stationed 
in the yard; Geo. N. Hollins," Commander; J. 
W. Cook, first Lieutenants Richard Love, second 
Lieutenant; and Jonn Pierson, Master. Captain 
Hollins is now the only survivor of those who 
were on buard the frigate President, at the time 
ol her capture in 1815. 


Navar REPOT ix THE MEDITERRANEAN. — Mr. 
Niles, our Minister to Sardinia has obtained from 
that Government the privilege of a permanent 
Naval Depot, at Spezzia. 


The U: S. -sloop-of-war, PREBLE, sailed 
from Hong Kong, on the 12th of. Febrnary, for 
Japan, but returned on the 16th, one of the crew 
having been attacked with small - pox, at that time 
Prevalent among the Chinese at Canton, 


The U. S. store-ship, Sorrir, from Nor- 
foik, arrived at Gibraltar, on the 3d of April, 
and sailed again on the Sth. j 


ILF The U. S. ship, Prymovtn, was on her 
way up Canton river, bound from Macao: to 
Whampoa, on the 6th of January. She would 
probably remain at Whampoa several months, ar 
until the English and Chinese difficulties are set- 
tied. * „ 

The PLymoutm was at Whampoa, 26th Febru- 
ary; l j 
LFP The U. S. frigate, Usred Srares, has 


been taken into the dry dock at the Navy-yard 
Norfolk, for repairs. y-yard, 


Ihe surveying schooner, Joux Y, 
is fitting for a cruise. 

Commander William H. Gardner, is or- 
dered to the command of the U. S. sloop-of-war, 


V ANDALIA, bow fitting out at the Gosport Navy- 
yar e . A R 5 F * 


Mason, 


‘ship 1 cent. 


At fs counted as an ounce. SA 
Drop Letters, Jwo cents. Letters advertised’ 


A The U. S.‘sloop-of-war St. Lovis and |’ 


brig Perry were at Rio Janeiro 25th March. 
i> The Naval General Court Martial, naw 


in session on board the Pennsylvania, at Norfolk, 


is composed of the following otfieers :—Commo-- 


dere Stewart, Presidents Commodores Charles 
Morris, John Downes, Lawrence Kearny, Daniel 
Turner; Captains Chas. S. McCauley, Eli A. F. 
Lavalette, Silas H. Stringham, Isaac Mayo, Jas. 
Armstrong, Samuel L. Beese, French Forrest. 
R. S. Cox, Esq, of Washington, is Judge Ad vo- 
cate. e. „ e ee Toi ae á 
Commolora~ Rerry being too unwell to 
attend, the case of Commodore Read was pro- 
ceeded with. W. B. Recd, Esq. of Philadelphaa 
appears for the.prosecution. . - of. * 
IF The Norfolk Beacon says: We under 
stand that no charges have been preferred against 
Capt. Smoot- = 


~ 


+ ats 4 . ` z 
L The U. S. brig Dorem, was at “Nong 
Kong, 26th Februar a 
3 ` - Ie TN 3 N od 


TS Fhe. Commissioner ef the General Land 


Office has decided that the affidavits of two-or 
more respectable persons srg necessary to sus- 
pend the issue of a land patent, end that where 
the soldier dies before the issue òf the warrant, 
the right descends to the next of the kin, provi- 
ded for by laxy. 0. Zo 

pa — . 


— 


Rares ÒF Posräck.— Hader the law of Con- 


grese passed in March last, viz: are 
` Lellers not exceeding half an qunte, not over 


300 miles. 5 cents; over 300 miles, 10 cents. 


Over half an ounce and not exceeding an ounce, 
double these rates. Any fractionul excess over 
an ounce is always counted as an ounce. ` 

Ship Letters, delivered where received, 5 cents; 


if cunyeyed by mail, 2 cents. added to {ire usual 


On 


postage. Jetters deposited in a post office for 


Handbills, Circulars-and Advertisements, not ex- 
ceeding one sheet, unsealed, afly distance 3 cents, 
prepaid. a ok. ao 
.- Newspapers, sent from the office of publication, 


not exceeding 190 square inches, under 100 miles, 


or withm the State, ] cent; aver 100 miles, and 
out of 'the State, 1$ cents: Over 190 square in- 
ches, the same (ale as pamphlet postage. Tran- 
sient newspapersthe same rates, prepaid. 


Pamphlets of all descriptions, not exceeding one 


ounce, 25 cenis a copy ; fur each ‘additional ounce, 


1 cent. A fract@nal excess less than a hail 


ounce, is not counted; ia half ounce oc more, 
“~ : 


are charged the costof advertising, not tò exceed 
four cents. Letter-carrierstm cities. receive on 
letters mot over two cents; en Newspapers and 


panphiets, half a cent.. - Way Letters, ont vent 


extra. = a — 2 


Foreign Sea Postage.—Letlers—-Far the United 
States Territortes on the Pacific, for A single 
half ounce of Jess, 40 cents, prepaid or not. Fur 
Havana [$ cts., Chagres,20 cents, Panama 30 
cents, prepa > 2 . 

‘The whole postage from any. post-office in the 
United Stetes, jo or from Great Britain or kre- 
land, by Americhu gr English Mail Sieamers, fur 
a single half ounce or tess, 24 cebts, prepaid ur 
not. . 

For Bremen, by American steamers, 24-cents, 
a-single half ounce, or less, prepaid or not,—the 
usual inland postage to be added. i 

For other foreign countries, if sent-by British 
steamers, United States Inland postage, any dis- 
tance, five cents a single half ounce, ten cents an 
ou er, prepaid. ` : 

If seut by American steamers, 10 go 
the Brite Mail, the Whole postage, from any 
United States post office, is 21 cents a single half 
ounce, prepaid. If sem by American steamers, 
all letters for France, Holland, the Netherlands 
and Spain, must be prepaid. 

Newspapers and Pamphlets.—Sea postage three 
cents, besides inland postage, both prepaid. But 
to or from Great Britain: or Ire land, (be total 
postage from any United States post office is on 
a newspaper two cents, and on a pamphlet one 
cent for each ounce or frag: ona! excess, both 
prepaid. Sea postage on price currents, three 
cents, with intand postage added. 
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The North and the South. 


A LECTURE, 
Delivered before the Young Afen’s Mercantile Library 
Association of Cincinnali, Ohio, Jan. 16, 1849. 
BY ELWOOD FISHER. 


The progress and prospects of the Northern 
and Sputhern sections ol tbis Union involves 
some of the greatest and gravest questions of the 
age. Each has a form of civilization peculiar to 
“itself, and to modern times. The confederacy 
which has been formed by their umon has asion- 
ished the world by ns success; but the world, as 
well as the two sections themselves, differ very 
widely as ta tbe causes of this success, and the 
agency of the two respectiversystems of society 
in producing it. i , 

This cuntroversy has long been advaneing on 
the country, and now, in cobsequence of recent 
eventsit has become general. in ibis. part of 
ihe eountry, however, we have hid but one side; 
apd os the subject is one of the first magnitude, 
l have thought at highly important that it should 
be well examined. In a Commercial Jnststution 
like’ this it is peculiarly proper that the causes 
of the wealth and the sources of the commerce 
ef the country should be well understood. 

‘When. the Constitution of the United States 
was adopted, the population of the (wo sections 
of the United States was nearly equal—each 
being not quite two: millions of inhabitants, the 
South inciudmg more than half a million of 
slaves. The (érvitery then occupied by the two, 
was perhaps, aiso peurly-equal is extent and fer- 
tility. Tbeir commerce was also about the same, 
the North exporting about $9,800,540 in 1790, 
and the South 59, 200, 500 Even the property 
held by the two sections was almost execily the 
same in amount, being about 400.000 milliuns in 
value each, according to un assessment for direct 
taxes in 1799.*. For the frst quarter of a ceotur 
of the present Governmentyup to 1816, tha Soutn 
took the lead of- me North in ecommerce; as at 
the end of that period, the exports.of the South- 

rn Stales'anounted to about thirty iihons of 
dollars, which was five million» more than the 
Northern. At this tine, ia 1816, Suyth Carolina 
and New Yoik’ were the two greatest exporting 
States of ilfe Union, South Carolina exporting 
more than $10,000,000, aud New York over 
14, 000, 000.“ fy Wee oe 

According to the assessments made by autho- 
rity of the Federal Government in 1815 for di- 
rect (Axes, the Value of property in ine Southern 
States hau risen to 59, 574.697, the white popu- 
lation being then, sceording io un average of the 
Census of 1310 and that of 1820, about 2 749, 793, 
or about 5312 per head, whilst the property uf 
the. Northern States amounted to 51.042, 702 264 ,* 
tor 4,326,550 population, or only 5240 per head. 

Even in manulactures, tbe South, at this pe- 
riod, excelled the North in propoftion to the 
numbers of theif population. lo F310, according 
to the feturns of the Marshals of the United 
States, the fabrics of woul, cotton, and linen, 
manulactured in the Northern States, amounted 
to 40.344.274 yards, valued at $2) 061.525, whilst 
the South labricated 34,766,497 yards, estimated 
at $16,771,724. Tuus-uſter tne lapo of the first 
quarlerel u century, undér our present fourm of 
goverument,the South had sucpassed the Nusth 
in commerce, in manulactures, and in the accu- 
Mulativn of wealth, iu proportion to the number 
of citizens ofthe respective sections, ; 

Since thal. period a great change bas occurred. 
The harburs ut Nurfuik, of Rech. nond, of Charies- 
ton, aud Savannah, have been deserted fur those 
of Phitadelphia, New York and Boston; and 
New Orleans is the only Suutherp cuz that pre- 
fends to rival us cumpetiturs, ‘The grass is 
Zr ow ing iu the streets of those cities uf the South, 
Which usiginally monopolized our colugial cum- 
Merce, aud Mamtatned their abceudaney in the 
earlier years of the Union. Maaulactures and 
the arls have algo gone o take up their abode io 
the North. Cities have been expanded and mul- 
\iplied in the same favored region. Railroads 
aud canals habe been constructed, and educativu 
has delighted there to build her coHeges and 
seminaries. ` > 2 

These phenomena have made a proſound . im- 
pression ou retlecting minds throughout the Uni- 
on, aid particularly in the South. By her lead- 
ing sialesmen, these resultöhave been ascribed 
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to the policy pursued by the Federal Government 
since 1816. Lt was al this period that-the system 
of direct taxation was finally abandoned, and the 
whole interest of the public debi, then s0 much 
augmented by the war, as well as the iovreased 
expenditures of the Guvernment, were charge 
able on the foreign commerce ol tke country, 
except the slight income from-tke publie lands. 
And as at the close of the war, the principal ar- 
licics of export, in. exchange for which we ob- 
tained our goods, consisted oſ cotton, lobacco, 
ond rice, it was held that the new policy. was a 
peculiar burden on the States that produced 
those staples. Id additien to this, the establish 
ment of a Bank of the U. States, iecated at the 
North, with large deposites of Government mo- 
ney, enabled by the confiJence—of the Govern: 
facut io wmainlam a large eircuRtigu, which 
would naturally be develed to the promote of 
Northeru commerce, it was thought was also 
adverse lO Suutbera commercial Vary. These 
two measures were the work uf.s Republican 
Adiniatsiretiun of the Government, bul they were 
Slrenuvusly opposed by tbe States Right party. 
Ou their passage iu Congress, it was deelared by 
John Raudvipn, one of the most profound and 
Sagacious stuleswen Virginia ur any other eoun- 
Uy ever produced, that a revolution iu vut Goue 
Verument had occurred, whose senescquendes nu 
mon could calculate. The sesukt verdicd thes 
rediction, Our populatwn is new twenty nile 
ous, aud ye u is thought by all parties that 
tweoly-Gve willious af dutlars par annuw. n 
enough luc tue support: of goverumeut in time of 
peace. Yel sixicen years ago, when vur popu- 
tation Was but lige more tuan ball ol wal it js 
vow, this Guverument exagted 32.000, oo us du- 
lues un dur foretgu tuipurts, and ihat, tue, when, 
iu, Couscquence, of lbw heavy burden un vus fos 
Teign unde, we ouly ampuried 564. Uu, UUU. Lie 
Government touk hall tie yawo ul Uw up ria, 
aa a lax un loc - igen ifado. ‘Flues outrage was the 
Çause ul Suuib Carolin nulisticauun. z 
Now the power of the Federal Government 
Over fureigu Culnmerce, is, Dy lug Constitution, 
Precisely Ine same as over that among de Mats. 
Alisa puwer W regulate dul. Aud ibe Juur 
Cuntendcd ihal juasusuch as the Jdpuris iro. 
abrugd werg the proceeds chijelly oi ber oluple 
ex ports, aud were therclure, tu ull tente aud 
put poses, tue pruvuct vb her ndustry wid cupstal, 
phat here was HO mord cousiiuliouad riigil W Lax 
them ou grriving lu vur pers ihan ly lux jie 
ae vi the Narth, when slupped to the 
auth. j ; > 
When, therefore, the statesmen of the South 
reflect vu the great commercial aud maoulactur 
ing plvspesity uf their Country iu tae uays ul 
Gucch laxalion, ald beboud uus hes dilapidaisu 
Cilics Bud Ueserjed arbors under toe Ghangs ul 
sien, bo il Wondrt lui tual Igy buve, made the 
baits ul Congress eluqueut wia the Tuin” ay 
Wrong tue) Weve sullercd? Or, is ab Wunderiul 
Wat ine North, whiist it capuut Believe tual what 
bus becu sy Cuuducive lu ils Own- prosperity, 
should be deiruntutal lu others, sluuld et lake 
the Suuth at ste word as lu ils dechlue, Aud seek 
r ober Causes of such a result. ‘This has been 
done, und nero slavery bas, wilh exiraurdinacy 
unable, Deca Oxed un us Whe gissat and elk 
Gient caupo ul Suulnesu decline. Aud H is wy. 
assumed thal lng South, pastiGulaity the older 
Sales, ts Undergoing tke process uf tmpurerisl 
meul, dujwpulativn aud decay. Al tic Nurtu phe 
ds Cuuunuaiuy apubep ut Dy almost all, Classes m 
terms Of mingicd Coudeumuailun sud pity.” Suc 
is accused vf Idicuess, guurasce, crdcity and 
price. Sue lw adviacd ta cm. cpate her ves, 
aud cwmwuwiaie tug Nuith in eylerpsisc,sudusiry aud 
GaviliZatioss. - . a, 5 
Jus uist object of civilized hife isto arcumu- 
lc cult, as on that Uepouds luipturcices Hi 
BGWlceuCe und We ails. aud lue sypyry vb bow mutti 
plc wants Ul SuGiely Us ut tate. 
Aud beuce il is tua tue Sud is declared lo be 
falnug behind the civinZauun ut bbe ace, aud. i» 
Qdviscu tu BUauduN her peculiag mmslilubion tu. or- 
der tu uv. Lue Gisdatruus Cuuutliun of mguurauce 
aud VerUstisus buat awails hec. : 
, Now in auge like this, of pre-2mipent intelsi- 
gence, Wilh the acChuokl wmwasiers all-abruad; wiih 
poe uuiversal diffusion of the press, aud lus post, 
aud on a question ke luis, ol tue rst maguitude, 
aud Ule cast cumpickily, aud Whilel the pcople vi 
Mbe lwo sectiuns aip Cuutlnualy ravene aumungst 
wcll ulucr, and engaged lu discuss will) Une 
Mhulber in stages aud asigamuudls, lu Care m 
huicis, ou tue slupp, and ap Congress; Ab w 
scarcely Credible tuat a universal wwlako pre- 


wealth, in proportion to the number ul their cidi 


parisen end progress of ine white people yf- the 
‘respechve séclions. The North, ani eren many 


general prosperity. This. is au error. The 
polie x of the Federal Government, and. the do- 
inen lic institutions of the Southern Stites, have 
t:deed been unfavorable lo the latter in these 
pursuits, but the agriculture of the. South has 
waintamed aad advanced in prosperity beyond 
thal yf any other people. . . 

»Bei us tirst examine the condition of the white 
peupte of. tha two sections. Fa ok 

Tre Sue of Magsachuseits, for instance, is 
gouerally regarded as one of the most suceessfit 
und. flourishiug of the North, and is ronstantly 
Felerred to by the: newspapers as a model for sH 
che others, and very frequently as a taunt to Wie 
Southern. II, however, we compare this favorile 
uf the Norm with Maryland, a Southern Slates 
similus tecnilorjal extent, and one ol tlie leat of 
the Southeru States, we shail find the lauer to be 
-decidedly soperior .a-wealllyin prupartion to the 
uu ber al her citizens. According tothe census 
wi 1540, Muryland bad a free population uf 330,- 
282 aud in 184 her property was us-essed al 
5202. 272.650.“ Massachusctes, in. 1840, had a 
pepulation ul 737 699, aed ber properly pow is 
n ,h Taking thesd two. assess- 
Weuls as the bests of couſpatcison, and. appears 
that the average. property of a lee persun in 
Marylaud was 9531, inst in Massachusetts it ts 
vos, iu the paluyesbdays she has eve. ssen 
5406 per heug—ihe ircemen of Maryland being 
suuul.25 per cont. he Tichet. -l i 

The. Suira of New. Y otk and Virginia. are 
Duth ul great torriturjzal chent aud vol maieriale 
ly uncqual we. thal respect, NewYurk is ahu 
regarded, babstuaily, as one of the grandest pro- 
dugis-ul free katilu tons—and the pi esent cuud in 
uuu @f Virginia is contmupily reteered to, as a 
striking aud welancholy .cesott of slavery. Her 
povecsy, her ignorauee, her idigugss, her decay. 
wud her u- rA, are tbe turead bare 1. ies of imu 
dern politicas pullpsuphy here dou abcvad. Let 
us now Cunsd.¢ the lagi. Her free population, 
tu 1840, gecurding bu tHe- census, Was. 790.8. 0 
uh ber peuperty is pew aduul · 5600, Ou. bud f 
“Loe. pupuissiou of New York, i 1840. was 
2,423,921, and in 1847 her properly is assesyed 
al 5634 699,993. ihe aveçage property vi a irge 
hne pet don ta Virginia is- 8758; mn New Yuik 
n soniy 52d, or a uite wore iuan che- 1h. 

Virginia, wslead of being eyr, and in need of 

the. pity Vi tue much pouurer population ol the 
Nurth, le, perhaps, lhe „rice Cudhuunlly 10 Lee 
world. Fhe average Wegila vl “the peuple o. 
cen Bijan -may be abour the same, but at iy 
nul beac so prouucuve, aud tik it dewoustru- 
dle that Ho peuple vu the carih live in a Condition 
vil gcealer cyuilurt and cnjwyibent thau Muse oi 
“Vicguna. Nor is ther arg reagon tu loar a de- 
Cline in Her Went. Accyrdug tu the census 
ol 1340, Virgiqaa, with a ires ppulativy of lese 
tuan Gue-third vi Aliat uf New, Yurk, und a capt- 
bal sumoluiig less, produced irum tae yarious 
branches Gb Der didusiry, more than hail We 
prouuct of New York; sad as tus buta) populd- 
uu of Virga, njave aud iree, B oniy sOuU 
uait thai yt Now Yuik, itis deu thal, aer uo- 
ducnng thige anual çunsuiupyun al bog, Vir- 
pluie. Will bave a larger pruyorliuned surplus ree 
waihiug W dugweul tus ck Of her peryausui 
pupei ty.. À nde 

Ji quw we examine the relative condition of 
Lhe wew Diales, tho saug Pesullg are apparent. 
lueta» vt Aeulucky and Uuw die sidd V} 
ewe, syd ute Ol uur chwale, lertuity and ex- 
deul—lue propurkuu ol rien laud Ucing, buw- 
r vor, leas iu hcuiucky. blur age b alsu-nvearl, 
dus sume, Kouwucky baving beru aduilicd as a 
= = 

* American Almanac. , 

~f The popuiation of Massachusetie is.stated aceor · 


ding tJ seceut vsumnutes tu ber papers. That d Vir- 
giulia Was coupled ut ihe wnuuut Nuw assumes, 


~ 


slulement. But she laxes other property as nigi 
us uegrues, the total must nuw far cxcced that esu- 
malte, us, In 1947, sue (axed 252,317 uuuh slaves at 
50,741, wou are warin about ¥ivu,OUU uud, ano 
ta as her oi, property, real afud-petoorrul, 501, 154, 
eXclucive of wer chan ock, und e Gefu. 
niessuge ue were uas Deen au iucteuse Of ve 
percent. in every uem of taxauua lust year · 


vailaasto the facts. Yet in oppositian -to the 
existing opinion on the subject, I maintain that 
the South. js greatly the superior of. ine Nocth in 
sens respectively; and ‘his will appear by a com- 


in the South, have se-oumed a decline in manue 
factures and commerce, to be a decline ef 


tu 1534, by Crutcesur Daw. I naveg sees ny official 


In 1840, Kentucky had a free population of 
597.570, and her pruperty amounts, according to 
her tax assessment of 1843, to-about §272 847. 
696*. Ohie, in 1840. had a population of 1 519 
467, and her assessment last year was 421.067. 
991L.f The average value of property belonging 
to each free person in Kentucky is 3456 — in 
Ohio it is only 5276. or more than one-third less; 
und as Hie pupulstion of Ohio is now alili great- 
gr in praporuon to that of Kentucky than ia 
1840, the dillereflee in favor of the latter is still 
Mure. = 4 = 

Nothing is more common than the opinion 
that the priee of land in Kentucky is in conse- 
quence ol slavery, much lower than in O 10. I 
Uave examined the Auditor's reports of both 


States, which present iu detail the valuation of 


all theic lands In Kentucky the average value 
is about seven dollars per acre, iu Onio, n is 
about eleven; and Lam very coufident that the 
Quality of Onio land is to that extent. superior, 
asan Kectucky there is a large mountain legion 
fur which Oui has nothing equivalent. Tous, 
‘they, itis maniſest that the free people of the 
Sluveholding States—of those States, which are 
unifuraaly. regarded as the vtuns of poverty aud 
ruiu— ale ali richer, much richer, than those of 
the nou slavenuiding States, which have been 
usugily considered as ithe most flounshing mem- 
bers uf this cunieveracy, aud the must pru-perous 
Communities be world ever saw, Such, atleast, 
isthe testuayny Of official aucuments on the ub- 
Jeci—ihe highest authority that exists. For [ 
Wave laken nesriy all those statements of the pro- 
perty of the several Sales alluded tu, from the 
uszessinents made by pudlic ollicers, for the cule 
ect Ol taxes. Oi the accuracy al the valua- 
tions, N is Of coulse hupossule tu speak fium 
persunsMcnuw ledge, but an se df Onto and Ken- 
‘lucky ure, according tu my uppurtumues ol ob- 
secvalion, as nearly correct as nerd be desired. 
Aud, a» lu tbe giher States, (he chances of error 
ale perhaps us gieat us one side as the other. | 

La the stavenuldung States, slaves are, gf cuurse, 
included in the properly: Tus is suuctiuds o 
ded to, but Fink without reason. Tue ques: 
uon is, which 1s tho. most protiiable mMvestment 
uf cupital—u land and slaves—as is usual iu tne 
slavenulding Sla.es—or in land alone, or com- 
merco und inaiulactuges, as in the Nortbern 
Sores? Aud this, question is alu umsveroaily 
decided in lavor uf ine latter. lu the S uin ac- 
cording d ils Jaws, (he slave is uy avaiable lo 
ins owner for the purposes of property as any 
viber property. Tue North has held, however, 
thal uu peculigr species vi- properig ? iustend of 
eing- pryMiable.tu the VWI, hap Decl wpuYer 
Bing aud ruinous, Aud in cuulradisbincusy te 
Tuis, 1 hae shaun thal zu pvery Coamuuity 
where it exists, Lere weallu. sbuuuds do a lar 
realer exlent Wan iu ihe States trau which it 
Is Gaciuded, Whatever muy be their chma, soil 
or leritury. But ever il Wie assensed vuluo of 
al the slaves m Kentucky, Virginia aod Mary 
land, Were igit gut of the schguute uf their pio- 
perty, tie wile people of Wose States would suil 
romain wealifier, ph un a erage, tuan theses ol 
O. 10, New Ik apd Massacbupeits, co 

By viners agaiy it 18 Cuuicuded, that in esti- 
thaling ine -average wealth uf suqividuals in a 
con iu uin, lye saves bug tu Us. dcipded as 
persuus, gud leit vut as property, Tuis, libuk, 
is also au error, lor tue soa op belure slated, 
Were it i3 contruded tuat ihe a bito swan OUX ns 
0 banden uv property VeCausé il wakes seem 
PLT, ux prevents, u ro. un GENE ten, tl 1s abs 
suru tu usert lal ue not vnly has no proyerty qu 
ul slave, bal that uber property d lungs equally 
tu n, But 11 tur any oer purpose, ux Vie wv 
bolt, cul cconum,, Wie slave Do inclusdd witu Lue 
treuen 10 averaging Mae property di a Siate, it 
wili eyen turn appear ibat iu ihe States l have 
considered, the Suutueco ace sill weallmier than 
the Nortuern, counting the slaves as porsuus, and 
deducting men frow tue property. Sv Wal in 
wu aepecs of the question whatever, is thero any 
juupuatiosn in fact jor the popular delustun, taal 
tus Suutheru States, or any vl ted, ace cither 
udw ot keretulure, or likey io be hereatter, iu - 
lectur to Weie Nortueru uciguuers iu wean — 
Uut tine reverse. 
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wild desert, and the mercantile world, founding 
irs judgment on the absence of cities, regarding H 
as tonb of the poorest, miserabiest, and worst 
country in America.’ H did not seek to share 
actively in She prohits of Commerce ; it had little 
of the precious. metals, and stiti less of credit 
it was satisfied with agriculture. Taxes were 
paid in ſobacco; remittances 40 Europe were 
nrade in tobacco; the revenue of the clergy, and 
the magistrates -of the cotony, was collected m 
the same currency: the colonial tradesman re- 
ceiving hie pay in straggling -parcels of it; end 
ships from abrued were obliged to be whole 
montis in the rivers, before boats visiting the se- 
verai plantations on their. banks could piek up a 
cargo. In the season of @ commercial revolu- 
uon, the commercial elemem did not enter Into 
the charaeler of the colony. hie inhabitants 
‘ daily grew more and mare averse to cohabita- 
non.“ * „ -r oe 
Such wi the character of Virginia in 1700 
ninety-two years alter the colony was founded, 
and seventy mx befure her independenee - urn 
che has remained: I have seen a law passed by 
her Legislature during ine Revolutionary War, 
prohibitiig merchants from serving as Repre- 
sentatives in the Continental Congress. 
But this primitive character of Virginia could 
nót have been preserved to the extent wo now 
behold, but for peculiar circumstances. Tire 
soil of Virginia was found to be adapied to the 
cultivation of tobacco, and Alricau slave labor 
to its eullitation, and tobacco soon beceme an 
article of comiherce. The iutgoduction of Ahis 
sort of labor bud the effect of excluding, in a 
feat. mensure, emigration from Europe Ihe 
emigration which subverted the ascemoncy of 
the Quakers of Pennsylvanra—whioh has mate- 
tially modified the original character of New 
England, and still more of the new free States 
of the West. And it has been through. negro 
slavery tat agricultufe has been made,-for the 
first tune im the bistory of the world, so profite 
able and attractive as lo render rural iile the 
favorite-of wealth, as well ds of the mass Of the 
“people—to make te cuuniry, instead of the 
towns, the abode of elegaut manners and séfined 
taste. And this. system of society has prevaited 
mroughout the other States of tte Suuih, owing 
to the similarity-of their primitive character te 
tnat of Virgmia—to her ekample—to emigration 
into them ol maby Virginians, the warmth of the 
climate, ahd to the cyitére of colo, which is 


The triumph of Seuthern enterprise ant! capi- 
tal in the accumulation of wealth being estab- 
lished as a fact, demands of us an investizalion 
of its causes—an-} this, I think. will materially 
elucidale the character of modern civilizat:on, 
and particularly that which has been develuped 
in the United States. | ; 

Tue original methods of acquiring: wealth, 
adopted by wen on their organization into com: 
munities, was by conquest or commerce. Hence 
the alniost exclusively military character ef one 

reat class of the ancient States, which resuked 
n the universal empire successively of the Assy- 
rian, Persian, Greek and Roman governments; 
and hence the rise of Tyre and Carthage. Hence, 
also, in ige middle ages, the empire of Charle 
magne, and the long protracted efforts of France 
to conquer England and England to conquer 
France—and the wealth of Venice, Genua, und 
Holiand. Ata later period, when the arts fad 
inude more progress, manufactures were inclu: 
ded in the means vf creating wealth. The policy 
of England has combined the three—conquest, 
commerce, and manufaciures—and by these she 
has succéedged in the Construction of zu empire, 
which, for extent of territory and wealth, has 
never. had a parallel. The policy of England 
has been dictated by her insulas position. This 
rendered it necessary fur her to acquire the em 
pire of the sea to be secure Irom invasion by 
great continental powers j and with the donrinton 
Of the sea, it was easy to estdtiish a great colo- 
malempite. The growth of such a great pow- 
er in commerce, was thp strungeat possible sti 
mulus to progress in ihe arts and manufactures ; 
hence her success iv them: But an extraordina- 
ry developemnent-of commerce anit manufactures 
bus ulways resulted in the oyncentration of large 
masses of people in cities, which causes inequall- 
ty of condition, great depravity of morals, great 
incréaes of want, and of crime, consequences 
that are fatal in the first place to liberty in go- 
Vernments, and finally tọ independence in rations. 
This tendency hag been so obvious and yniversal 
among the great States of aif ages, as to have 
caused the bebel that communities, like indivi- 
duals, contain withn themselves the seeds of dis- 
sulutium which must ullimately bring them to the 
dust. ’ 

Bul, whether we consider a State as a moral 
Being, whose essence consists in itte principles op 
which it is constructed, and therefore mut neces- 
sarily moctal, or whether we regard it as a mere 
crealure of the race of persons thal founded or 
inhabit il, and therefore lransrent, there can be 
no doubt that its prosperity iz seriously impaired 
by the evils relecred to, thatgeurrally aueud the 
progress of civilization. | 

ural life has always Been celebrated by the 
poets lor lis innocences l 


+ Gud made the eountry, and inan made the town.” 
But H is a kind of life that has sellom’ been 
thuught favorable to the accumulation of wealth 
ine first want of crvibization. It is iso usunl- 
hy ussuciated with rudeness of manners. Hence 
the wotaries of furtune and society have prelep- 
red the city, and if to these we add thb vast mul- 
titude who seek the immediate grahfication of 
ther appetiles and passions, which cities afford, 
at ine hazard of luture want, we have a clear so- 
lution of tbo undue tendency to city at the ex - 
expense of country Mie. ‘Pins great evil, suth- 
Cieul of uselt tu cast a stigma on civilizauon, 
and even ultimately to destroy it, was lor the 
first (une sucersstvely encountered and conquer- 
ed by the instrtutions of the South; and in ine 
great achtevement Virginia led the way. Amongst 
mne early white setiters of Virginia wereanany 
of tine Cavalters who had been driven into exile 
by the i iumph of ihe Roundheads and ef Crou- 


tiran that of tobacoo. 

nus, then, we haves fifteen Southern States — 
one-hali of the number belonging to the Uubn, 
occupying half our lerritory—who present the 
extruardinary, andy se far as my researches-ex- 
tend, ttre unparulled result of a population which 
has acquired greater wealth by agriculture than 
any otter people in any other maifner; aud who 
have cynsequenuy given asceatency within their 
borders tu cuuntry liſé over chy, n social end 
political power. In Great Britain, the only 
country which can de compared ia civilization 


wealthy class, pestraps the most #0; Lut they have 
dwellings iu Lundon, and pass a large part of the 
year there. Thedand huldsts or Great Britain 
aiso cunstitule byt a Small poruon of the popubs- 
uon. : 
Wa. must now censider the-effect upon ihe va- 
rious cléments of civilizalion-of- a popolation at 
onte wealthy and rural like (hat of ihe South. 
In qommunities- which -have acquired great 
wealth, it is almost universal that such wealth ie- 
very Unequatly distributed. Extreme poverty 
and extreme wealth characserize the population 
—bul the mass are poor. This is perhaps-inevi- 
table where manufactures or conilueres or con- 


weil, Ihe Cavaliers were ol the couniry party | quest are ine means of acquisition. And in- 
in- England, ine ciues an4 towna weré more gene- gland this is. strikingly displayed. But rt ia not 


Bally devated to the Ruundheads. ‘lhe Cavaliers 
ot Virginia seem to-tfave brought over with them 
from England a hoesuhty even to the modes of 
hie of the enemies they leit behind them, as the 
seillers of New England, on the other hagd, trom 
the Roundieads, became highly commercial. 
These peculiarities were extibiied m a striking 
mannes in the progress of the two colonies. 
Bancroft teils us: . 8 
„But the great safeguard of Liberty in Vir- 
ginia was ine iudtvtdual freedom of m:nd, whreti 
tured of necessity, the character of independent 
laud holders lid ing apart on their plautatiuns. 
la tne age of cummercial muvopuly, Virginia nad 
not vue market towa, nor one place of trade. As 
to all outward appearance, it looked ali like a 


80 in an agricoftural-prople. 4 tnow:il is a com- 
mom opiniom, that much greater Inequality of pru» 
perty exists in the Suutn than in the North. But 
although 1 do not possess exact knowledge on 
this puiut, there is enough kuown lo. prove that 
tbis Caunut be the case. Tne State of Virginta 
allows none to exercise the elective (rauchise 
but white freeholders, teaschoiders of five years, 
aud hoasekeepers who are heads of families. 
Now il appears by the returns of the Presidential 
election oi 1844, tbat Virginia gave about 95. 000 
voles, allowing 10, 000 fur votes who did not at 
lend the polls, and i appears thal there are 105, 
UUU free white males iu thet Slate who are either 
trecboiders, leaseholders, et housekeepers and 
heads of famiies; and by the census of 1840 
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more favorable to the employment of stave labor 


with ours, the land heiders are indetd a very 


thero- were only 157,989 white wales in tha 

State above the age ol 21; so that two-thirds of 
them are either (reeholders, leaseholders, or 
housekeepers. ide not know what proportion 
of the Northern States are ſreebolders, but I 
have seen a detailed elatement from one of the 
interior counties of New York, from which it 
appears that only half the voters were freehol- 
ders; and when we consider that the cities of 
New York and Boston contain neerly balf the 
property of the States to which'they respectively 
belong and that in those cities pauperism pre- 
vaile, to a greater extent than any where else in 
ine Union, it is very ctear that great inequality of 

rly prevails. — | : 

A he State-of Otiio,a sew State and an agri- 
cultured one, aad very- prosperous, may be pre- 
sumed to enjpy a tolerable equal distribution of 
propertys here are ia this State, by tho lest 
ussessinent, dont fifty thousand pleasure car- 
rieges, and the possession uf one oſ (hese, is an 
indication Of a comfortable condition of a family: 
In Virginia, there were in 1847, over 19,000 ; 
and thai ih a white population abuut one-third 
as great as ours is now. Tris proves thal the 
degrees of comfort which such establishments in- 
dicate, is more diffused ja Virginia-thaa m Ohio. 
Tue proportion of dwellings built in a year, is 
another indieatier-of comfort, and ths degree of 
sts diffusion among. a people. According to the 
returp of the Marshals in 1840, Massachusetts, 
whose white population is neurly the same with 
thatof Virginia, bum 324 beiek houses in that 
your. Voicginix-built 402, or. neatly one-fearth 
more. Massachusetts built 1,349 wooden houses 
io the. same year, Virginie, 2,604, or more inan 
double. Tne cost of the houses m Massachusetis 
was $2,767,134; in Virginia, ouly $1,367,393, or 
About ball. Now if this- excess” in the cust of 
ihe houses of Massachuseuis be aliributable lo 
the excess of busiuess, of manufacturing struc- 
lures among: them, N swells the proportion af 
dwellings botit. 1 Virginia, and thus displays a 
stih greater prugress in cum ſort among the pupu- 
inition uf the lauer. But N the axcese of cost in 
Massachusetts is owing to the superior style of 
her dwellings, il proves, since tho number is 80 
uch lese, a still greater inequality of property. 
A comparison of be houses buih in New York, 
ine shine year, with thosé uf Virginie, exhibits 
siinHac results. Aud Í will add (that the same 
thing 16 trua, by a comparison Between Virginia 
and Ohio afthuugh ‘one is considered the most 
dechinings Une ether the most advancing State ta 
the Upton; one supposed to- de the must unequal 
in the distribution of property 3 the otter the re- 
terse. in 1840 Onto’ built 970 brick, and 2,164 
wooden houses, at æ cost ol 93, 776,823. Tbus 
hilel we had twice the whue population, we 
built only a fourth more ef houses. Kentucky, 
also, us well as Wirginia, surpassed O., 10 m this 
resperi. Kentuelky built 485 brick aud 1.757 
wouden houses; thus with omiy 49 per cent. of 
Onio white pupulation, sho bunt 75 per eent; 
of the number of houses Ome did. Tne fact ts 
that Virginia and Kentucky, constructed in that 
year more buildings in proportion lo the whole 
population, black and white, than Onio und Magt- 
sachusetts. This result does not appear, indeed, 
+h ine cities, or in the principal stréeis of cities, 
and thefefure hag nut come 10 the knowledge of 
fugitive and superficial observers, or newspaper 
itememougers, bul it is demonstrated by the ia- 
bor ol the othcers of goveritment, who Were re- 
quired to visit the country as well as the town, 
ine by-Qays as well as the high-ways, and it is 
triumpudut svidence of the extreoruinary aggré- 
gate prusperily aod wide-spread individual com- 
lurt vf the States which have been selected dy 
the new school of politicians and political econo- 
mists as the ubjecte ei their sympathies aud the 
victhns of therr theories, ` a 

The sam relative condition of comfort in the 
two respective sections of the Union; is indicated 
in their food. Anhouth Virginia ts not an ex- 
porter of animal tood, she is one of the greatest 
producers of n of wil the States. lo 1840 she 
possessed 1,992,155 hogs, which is almost dente 
caily the same number that Ohio had, although 
Ohio has twice Ibe white population, aud, as is 
well known, is a large exporter of pork, ni 
Virginia imports, in add uion to her owe stgek, a 
large quantity. New York, with three times the 
white population; was materialty behind Virgi- 
nia in this respdot. Now it +s well known wat 
ihe great mass of provisions produced in aay 
State are designed ior dumestic consumption, as 
ine cust ef transporting them to the dwelliugs of 
an agricutural people is, too great to admit of 
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their importation. Hence the products of such 


events, I have rescued the controversy.between 
è people afford » good criterion of the character 


the two sections from the control of bold asser- 
of their food. The stock of seat cattle io New | tion and stipshod declamation, and confided it to 
York was 1,911,244; in Virginia X was 1,024,-| the usmpirage of argument aud document. 

148, the proportion of Virginia being still ine] There arg some who sneer at statistics and as- 
greatest. In sheep alone was New York better sert that anz thing can be proved by then. But 
off, having 5,118,777, whilst Virginia had 1,293,- such expressions 1 think are peculiar to those 
772, which, however, 1 only about 150, 000 less | who deal in assertion chiefiy, and find it unplea- 
than her share. The proportion of poultry in sant to be soswered with facts ;.for statistics are 
Virginia is double that of New York. And ia ail nothing hut collections of facts, I admit that 
these articles Virginia is stni more the superior | facts themselves may be poweslese or pernicious 
af On than of New York. So also u Kentac- | to a mind not logical or philosophieal enough to 
ky. Sothat if it be said that New York is an | comprehend ard classify them. But in retation 
la. porier of such provisions, and therefore con-| to the afars of this world at leas}, I ask, wish 
sumes more than her production indieates, what | the Euglish philosophie poet, È 

is to be said of Ohio, which exports them all. 
Now in determining the relative comfort of two 
CivHized communities in the eame climate, the. 
quartity of animal fuod they respectively con- 
sume is a well established criterion. Yet here 
ie a Slate, in the warmer climate, consuming the 
greater proportion. For when n is considered 
` that the hog is killed for food at the age of eigh- 
teen months or two years, and neat cattle al ive 
or six years, N will appear that the excess of 
animal ſood in Virginia or Kentucky, oter New 

York or Ohio, is quite large—is quue large, in- 
deed, even if we include the slave as well as the 
ſree population.of ihe former States. ; ee 

A relereace to. Ihe quantity of breadstull and 

other vegetable food lesds to the same cunciu- 
sion. Virgio.a ia the largest producer of wheat, 
the nesi and costliest material of bread, of any 

other State, according to her population. Her 
crop of 1840 was 10. 109,716 busbels ; that of 
New York wag onjy 12,256,418; of Onio 16,- 

571,661. All these are wheal exporting, u 
weil se wheat consuming Slates, but shii ibe 
great mass of thal article myst ve consumed 
in the respective States of its productioa. - la 
proportion · to her while population, Virginia pro- 
duces twenty-five per coni. of wheat woro ikan 
On io, and iwo hundred per cent. more ta Now 

York. How is the detivieucy supplied ia New. 
York? Not by importatiun, but by the suusutu- 
non of potatoes, that cheapest artisic ol vegeta- 
ble fued, io which the misieniuues or iwprovi- 
dence of Ireland have driven her. New. Yurk, 
Mstead of prodyeiug her proporsion of wheat 
with Virginia, Wah would be. turty-five mil- 
huus of bushels, instead uf twelve, produces pa, 
Bually thiny millions of bushels of pulaioes, auc 
it œ cemarkabie thal Virginis, wim pearly hall 
a million of slaves, meleau ol resorting bo tins 
cheap foed for them, preduces oniy about three 
millions of bushels of polstues, and provides her 
negroes with corn, of which ber awnual crop is 
aduul thirty-four aad a half mulieus of bushels, 
‘and which isa much more costly aud substantial 
acticle of food. Ihe (€adency masslested by 
New York to prefer the cultivation of the cheap- 
eal, but the more precarivus aud less nourishing 
articic of vegelablectuod, is alse disuacty visible 
in all the Nurthera States, and is. a fact which 
always deserves to be considered in aay estiiudte 
ol tusir present and future cemfort. ta Marsa- 
- Chusells agricullure is rapidly dealing, particu- 
lacty Ue psovuciion ul ine finer socis ui broad- 
Stulla—a isci which = admitted aud lemented by 
eve uf ber leading papers—ihe -Busiun Atlas. 
Tue lollow ing statements are from_ the official 
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** What can we reason hut from what we know.” 


Facts copssitute the great restraint on the kopo- 
sition of interests the dogmatism of fanatics aod 
bigots, the fallacies of the vulgar, tbe prejudices 
of the sectional, and the dreams of enthusiasts. 
Facts sre the tests of system, the landmarks of 
progress, the harvest of time, the elemental par- 
ticles of truth. . ; l 

But it is pecaliucly important to rësort 40 sle- 
risties on this question, because they are so much 
employed and -perverted on the other side. From, 
the speech of the Sengtge to the column of the 
Editor we ure contiuuatly assailed with statistical 
compariséns between the North and the Suuth, 
derogatory to the lajter. la 1839, Daniel Webe 
ster presented, in a speech to the Senate in praise 
of Massachusetts, an official statement of nef an- 
nual products, whiel amounted to nearly 9100. 
000. 00, which he characterized as the yearly 
trust ul her industry and capak This would 
strike every wind as evidence of great produc- 
liveness aud profit in a State of her populatiun, 
siuce the. aunual product of Virginia, i9 only 
about, seveuty milked. Bui on scrutunizmg the 
Massachuselis statement, as is found that Web- 
ster included as the product of her industry, the 
raw material éomployed in ber manufactures, ab- 
tained irom other States; the raw caton, the 
gol, tholrawhedes, the dye stuffs, &c. 

Jt, was but the Oiher day thal we had an exact 
frum the report - oi tie Commissioner af Patenta, 
publioned.io. wil the papers wittich-undertuok to 
give us an estimate of the wealth of the respec- 
live States. On examination, N is found go, as- 
sume pppulation as the basis uf Wallh. Au 
average is mude of the wealth of each mau in 
a lew States, and that is mulUplicd by the puid- 
ver of mep in each State. By this rule, ludiaya, 
whieh is more populous than Massachasetis, has 
wore weslth—ang the- North, of course, great! 
‘mare than the Soutu.- Tue Commissioner a 
Paienis na Northern man, aud travels-delibe- 
rately out of the sphere ef big duties lo make up 
aud send forsh thie abend table; aud i tbus un- 
derishung gliciuily and officiously tò enlighten 
Ihe,guorance of jle people, dwpluys his own. 

Bet whilst i-castend that the stalisticak evi- 
dante may be sufficient to convince, I aur awase 
that-il 33 not enough. io satisfy the myd, particu- 
larly when at tariauce with prevalgnt opinions, 
At u -a lggatimate aud Jaudable desire, even aller 
lutz thuat a thing is so, Q kow why 11 is eo. 
Aud | ackuowledge iÙ u Jpcummbeat-oy Wwhyever 
Allemple io Overibrow a popular error, io show 
not valy (hat it is suth, but that it must de such, 
un the recognized priveiples vl human judgment. 


returns of the State eS € 

; 1840. 1845. Decteate.+ The reason, hen, J conceivetor the greal pe- 
Bushels Wheat 20,000 . 48,000 162,090 | Culary prosperny of the South, is that shes so 
Ind an Corn 2,20 VVU 1.845, 00 218,00 ErnerzI agricultural, About half the popula- 
Barley 456, % 121.931 34,069 (% vf thv vid Nortwwero States resides in io] 
Rye 563 VUY 447 MUO 11, 000 | OF Cities ; in the Sbuthera about onestenih, 
Buck wheat 102, yuu 32.000 70,000 Eren. Unie, a ue Siate, witt) greater agrjcul- 
Putatoes 4.850 VuU 4, 767, 000. 84,000 turai altsactious naturally, than any other, bas 


alread} a lowg and cily population eslimaled at 
oue-lourth of tha whole; tue single city of Ein- 
cinnali,-only filly years of age, cuntaining mae 
peopl: than ton of tire largest tous of Virgium, 
Lue oldest State of the Union. =, . 

But why 4e agriculture mora profitable than 
manulacQures or commerce? One reason is, ibal 
agriculture ig more pruoduetive oF multiplying 
Luaxthon ; that ite producis are the principui aud 
ue indispensable articles gt bumau subsiaisnoe, 
nud ore vulaiped with lass of human labor aad 
skili tban the others. ‘Ihe iepundily of nature 
cao never be rivaiied by art. A-graim of wheal 
hen sowd will produce an hundred fold, bus no 
fabric of the loom, uo cargo of ihe Ship, can ha ve 
its value @ugmenied in the same pruportson, 
Without ihe operation of a much greater pro 
purtivn ol labor aud skill, Uomuecce and mante 
lacture are chien artificial; agriculture is -lor 


Of course it is not pretended that States of a 
commercial and mauuucturiug character chief- 
Jy should produce as much Iru the soil in pro- 
por n to pepulatieg, as tue agricultural. . But 
the sriicies they produce, and these ptuportrous 
to cach uther, indicate the quality of ſood at least 
of the agricultural portion of iuo population— 
Hence N appears that (ue farmers ol Massachy- 
gells Cousume bul lle wheat bread, and use 
rye, ludian corn aod potatoes as substitutes. . . 

- $ think vow that if-anyunng.can te shown by 
facis, i have demonstrated the superior wealth 
of the pdp of the South ever those of the North 
in prupertiva to their cespective numbers; und 
this, by comparing the less prosperous of tue 
Svuth with tue most fourisbing of the North. 
Aud 1 thivk 1 bave shown the Suth to be the 
most lor tuuule ju the uisiribu lun of equalization 
of wealth as well asia its acquisition. At all 


tbe most part the work of nalure. At is true that 


the facility with which articles are produced from 
the soil, influences materially their value in mar- 
ket, and that the prices · oſ different kinds of labor 
end to equality ; aud it is u ue also, that prices 
of commodities are uffected by the relations. of 
supply and démand.. Hence there is. no such dif- 
ference between the profits of the farmer and the 
arlizan, or merchant, as the relative productive» 
ness of their Jabors would indicate. But the in- 
lerchapge of commodities between the two classes 
is by no means equal, nor is it obedient ta thase 
laws of trade. The farmer holds the subsistenc 

and consequently the property of his civiliz 

lellow-meu in his power; and this power he will 
exercise when circumstances permit, according 
to the senUments which the possession of power 
inspires; according fo the zue jodices of his claas 
to the appetile of monupoly—and not according 
lo the wages of labor, and the law of supply and 
demand. The monopoly of the necessaries of 
liſe which agrieuiture confers, has produced some 
uf the aost-striking social and political re volu- 
lions in history. It enabled Jacob to extort from 
Esa u, * ho was a hunter, bis birthright, fur a mess 
of pultage. But Jacob himself, and his family, 
preferred the lighter labors “of shepherd life le 
lijlage, and hence from a scarcily of corn, be- 


came dependent.on the- granaries of Egypt, and 


fell into bondage. Iu wars belween agricultural 
aod commercial nations, the former have gene- 
rally conquered. Alhens was overcome by-Spar- 
la—Greece by Macedun—Carthage by Rome 


events which indicate the superior resources of the 


couquerurs, more than their bravery. In England 
whose commerce has been enriched by the mo», 


nopoly of the trade of colowies in every clime, 


and whose mauulactures have been expanded by 
the wost,stupenduus inventions of genius, agit 


Culture still maintains pre-eminence in wealth 
aud political power, althuugt it comprehends 
only aguut ove-third uf the population. ‘The ag- 


riculture of Ìhe South produces a-greater variety 


and abundance of the staple articles of human 


cumlort and subsistence than that of any other 
région.- Besides auch breadsiulfs sud provisions 
as the North aifords, the South has, by the pupo- 


ior, genius and energy of her people, acquired 


almost a mounupoty ol ie colton culture. T'he 
South thus controls au extraurdinary proportion 
vt that food and clothing which the world cow 
zumrs, aud rence makes a correspondiug progress 
iu wealth. : | 

' Whiist agricultural life is so much more pro- 
ductive tban oiher avocations, it i» vas loss exe 
penuve or consuming. Allnet all other pursuits 
resort ton and cues, where the style of hyw- 
ing is costy and extravagant. U is veryrare 
td God farmers or planiera residing in palaces of 
Warbieur granite. Li i» seldem thal even pubis 
buildings iu the country are constructed ul such 
materials. But io cities they are unssual in 


| private dwellings with.those who have the means 


— whilst the, gitat number of public Butidings, 
churches, bauke, offices, &c., are of corsespund- 
iug magnificence. “Lue style of buildings utiurde 
a jay ocilerion of the other elements.oi experec 
in city lile, diot, clothing and amusewents. Jt 8 
well know that iu the larger cities the expendi- 
ture vi the wealthy class of fawilies amounts te 
sume eight of len thousand dollars a year. Now 


among ihe planters of the Suuth of equal wealth, 


ur the cyyuiry, t. would be hard to ind a incre 
domestic expenditure .ot such-aw amount—per- 
haps carely more than half of it. lu the. country 
thea inducemeni W build auch habitations is not so 
great. There ace got s many to amire and to 
praise in a rurai n igubortood as throng the 
streely and ayenues of a large city. Nag is inere 
to be ſouud ia the .cunntry the over-grown wile 
lionaire to set the enaimpic, and io fire the pride 
und. vanity od ins“ poorer ocighburs,; their wives 
7 daughiors, wilh a deere io emutute and imi- 
. À 


lu a eit) the temptation to indulgence ie inces- 
sant, because aimusi overy object of deure is in 
macket, and desire iseli is zul ad uot only by 
oppurtunity but by rivalry. `~. 

un this groat display of wealtb and luxury in 
cities, which bas gaused the popular error that 
tbey are the peculiar abodes ol. weulth aud pros- 
periiy; sod thet the States where they auound 
ase mure flourishing tban others. The worid is 
a great believer in appearances. But it is ouri- 
ous ihat ihe. very circumstances which have given 
io cites a churecter for riches, should be the 
causes.of that poverty whose aciual existence has 
beeu proven. For ine practice of extcavagauce 
is nul confioed to the rich, but extends io every 
clases of oxy life. For sn evory class there are 


rivals struggling with each other to make the best 
apfrerance, and the «distinctions of class are so 
indistinct as to make each one ambitious of 
equalling its immediate superior. In a word, the 
dominion of fashion is far more despotic ahd op- 
pressive in cjty, than in country life. Even the 
poor seampstress, who bends over her work during 
the tedious hours of day, and far into the night, 
fo earn a meagre subsistence, until dimness gath- 
ers in her eve, and distortion fastens oa her form, 
even she pays from her scanty earnings the tri- 
bute exacted by fashion, and arrays herself in a 
costume as conformable to the prevailing mode 
as her means can make it. But in tbe country, 
where people do not live under each others ob 
servation and criticsm coplinualty, H is other- 
wise. Ii is only when visiting, or visited, that 
the oc aie of di- pla occurs, and the annual 
expenditure is regulated accor ingly. Il is true 
that the averaye weshh of the munbitantz of 
Cities is generally greater (hun thal of the resi of 
the people in the State, and almost equals that of 
Prosperous agricultural States. But this weal h is 
not the prodnet of city employments. I tesults 
from the influx mto the erry of persons who have 
become sich inthe Country, und who resort to the 
the eilies, because they cunnul córy on agriculu- 
ral operations extensively in (he Country in free 
States. This results from the bigu price of agri 
Ultaral labor m the free States, and tts irregularity. 
Ap mdustrious laborer on a farin soon acquires 
Enough money 1u buy a smali tract of public land, 
atl ewmngrales lunt. Hence a furiner «ho apquires 
some wealth m these Sates, ard finds it uitheult 
ato elend bis operations in the country, resorts to 


commercial operations, atd selties nriuwn. Eve 


those whe would prefer remaining ta the coun 


Wy, d Jel desire to enjoy tiem turlunes in so“. 


Cial intercourse, Gnd n dillicult to spend their 
Jeisure plea-autly in the vemghburbuud, tow the 
wan: of assuciates uf equal meairs, thg great mass 
being the Occupants of smalt lores, withuul ser- 
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amorg children. New Ferk has 50,000 children 
less than trer share. 

lo the last twenty years the population of New 
York has nearty doubled, but 
nearly trebled. 

According to an official statement’ of the du- 
ration of human life in the several avocations in 


Massachusetts in 1847, H appears that the ave- 


rage of . 

Agrioulturists ia . 6414 years. 
Merchants . — — ‘à 49 20 
Mechanics - - . 46 45 
Leborers ; - 46.73 


"This is the average life-time-in the several oc- 
cupations beginning at twenty years. According 
to this, the three gvocations of city liſe, mer- 
chants. mechanics and laborers, average aboft 
46; years, whil-t farmers hire more than 613 
years, or ondé-third lonzer! This enurmous, anil 


Í had almost said atrocious destruction of himnar 


tile, which is continually going on m towns and 


cities, i ehougt of itself to actount for the supe- 
riur progress of agriculture in wealth. The lousy of 


so large a proportion of time in adult years, the 


"expenses of eicaness, and the’ derangement of 
Dusmess, mke un aggregate of itseiſ enouzh to 
sink any ressonsbdle rate of profit or accumula- 


uoh in «ny pursuit. And, hence it 's thal the 


Suuth, which is so much cxeapt from the cot ro- 


ive action of cities o property and population 
has mode such rayud progress in wealth, 


nus then the -uperivr productiveness of azri- 


cultural labor, the great intrinsie value as arti 


the rumous Waste of human fife ‘and labour the 
(set previously demonstrayd, of the triu uph of 


-æ 


Mure.cunmeroial States of d Norti. ` 


its mortality has 


cies of necessity, of ns products. the extravagant 
style of hring in towns and cities, ani fia, 


occasion, ure feasuns enough to account fur the 


the sgricultiral S ates of ie South over tpe 


— — 


provements in culture and utensils. In France 
the owner of a three or fonr acre farm, worth 

only $25, cannot of course affurd to buy an im- 
proved plough— much less can the renter of such 

u tract in Ireland. It would eost more than the 

whole crop is worth.“ Accordingly a large pro- 
portion of French and Irish tillage is performed 
with the spade, at a great expense of manuel la- 
bur; and, accordingly, it is in England ehiefly, 
whore the (raets are large, thet the modern iiu- 
provements in-agricultare have-been made—and 
there the soil is more productive and probteble. 
That some Virginians histead-of adopting some of 
ine new mettiods of preserving snd restoring the 
Jertihty of their tands, choose to emigrate to the: 
ne Stutes, where the soil is already rieh by na- 

lure, and is cheap, resulls fran a mere calculation 

and compor hon ef the cost of the two sy siems. 

And if n be found mere profitable to renove to 
a new, than ro renovate an old s-i), it 16 an evie 
den: e of -thrill, rather than poverty m the emi- 
grunt. And of this the superiority of the new 

Southwestern over-ihe new Nyritrwestern States, 
which will eppeer by a cumpurisen of therr pro- 
perty and populatiuir, 39 ample proof? 

But the impressum exists, tbat the population 
of the South, us a seclion, is realty. stalwnsry, oF 
w Ureciining. And this berig assenmed, it te- 
garded as evidenee that the peuple of the South 
are migraling,s esther from dissatisfaction wiih 
Hg lnb, oF With Hs progress and prusprels, 
ur ibat tbe vices peculiar lo He systeus, are uae 
lavurabie to the wercase of its populalioa—or 
that all-these comuie to de populate hee. 

But all this: is a mistake. ir we deduct from 
the ires States the foreign -emigrativw and ue 
oH pring, tho residue representing live native po- 
Pulalion, does not iod ma so gredi a nalural 1a 
Creuse, us ibe prestul uumber ol pevpio in ihe - 


Southers Sites. ; 


Oi the tureign entigrants,no register was kept 
uated 82. Fru. u trat sca until 1840, iCamoun- 


But i is objected that the Northern States are 
Mere populuus, and that iT tee’ average wealth of 
their dividal citizens is less, the aggregate 
wealth ot the State is greater. nis, however, 
is of nu consequence lu the argument.” The ag- 
sregate wedlit of Ireland: is nd doubt Ereater 
than Jhat of au of our States, us her popylatior 
is so much greater. And yet her peuple die by 
thousands of starvation. Lam considering’ the 
condiion of our people, as- atfectet by their re- 
spective institutions und pursuits. And 1 think 
this is the great point in whieh palrzotism and 


ted fo wuts Iban 700,008 persons, sceurdng to 
We reuse. Bul lucge oumbers came dy the 
way ok Canada, lor wbich. during a conspicrable 
period ihe merle were greater thas Dy the die 
rect ruste.. These have been est te. at hull 
the nuiu bur registered a Ihe cusium-neuse. ~ Aie 
SUN’, ho nr; me whole nauer to De a @ile 
ihun, which 1% tue Jowcal estindip | hasce seen, 
ir ietutat crease m ibe twenly years, could 
WoL- havo Dees feds inan half u mille 
1,200,000. Now the white pupuiatsen e 188, 


vans, and thereture tack tbe means ol perfurure 
ing the rites of hospnahiy, without a derange- 
ment uf their dumestic systems. Foe want, thon, 
Of suciely do Lhe coun sy, ihu apportunily ol. in 
vesting latgely in towns, ine chances of acquis 
mg great iortunes Dy spevulation, and: the tacili- 
thes for Kratz ing vur vativus appetites which 
wealth ofiords in cines, all conspire lu divert. iue 
wealth Of the country lolne luwn, ID Ireo Slates. 
Even u. Boston, lor instance, it appears by a re- 
“Gent etrumeralion that nearly beu-ttuds of- Ane 


obsdilaute Were pot born in the city: nearly 
One-bell are vatives of the Uaion, most of theus 


of cour-e irom Massechuse Ue, aud ine other New. 


England States intact, nut quite une-tentn 91 


the peupie of Bostun, uver twenty years ol age, 


Were u ru there. ‘Dire toial puputatiun ol-Bustun 
bu 1825, was 43,298, and in 1845, the native 


‘PVparebun tuslescu ul being duudia was bu 4 


V76. Su thud tere has Been nu saiural wcrcase 
ot ibe pupulation ot Bustun in 20 years. Mnese 


facis- wurd siring evidence, Hol only of tho 


sources ul Bustun wealin, DUL of the rapidity 
Win Wen Ibis: Wasltd On Mts arrival. 


"Which waste their sesuurves, we ius add tne 
Cnurimous tumaing lu which they are sub)coi, 
The cu) of -New York with its lour-hendrcd 
-Uwueaid peupie, is tuxed fur the present year, 
about Wree wHliune vi dullare, a sui whic! i 
about hail us much as the taxes of all tue itsen 
douluetu Siutes combmed. : - 
But the must uisastruus ahd. appalling conse- 
quences Of Cily avecalivns, Is tio wasis uf hu- 
nu, -e. ‘de tne cny ul New Yurk, the deaits 
last year exceeded 14,UUU, uF vne. persun, out 1 
VSI) Wen y itzht, anu sl wes & year ol uv uire 
'Cvunuun muruy Jor that place, ‘The grout 
mort Of the eastern Chics iy suppe tu be 
Joug chi tiy to the emigrant pupulauon, Bat this 
Je bol tbe case. In 1836, When ine deaths were 
0 in New York, vary a lutte: over one-tuurih 
‘Were lvicigu; Buu het mars must busse been 
about the prupurtua of that pypulation, Ju 1847 
tue deatus m the city of Ne. Tork were 15, 788, 
Ol wuu Ouly 5,412 were ſureighers, elluyugn 
tbe mortal) ul ibat year was iuctensed by tue 
stip fever, wnich was very fatas lu eusigrauis. 
The deaths weck before last were 286, of Wien 
108, of wore insu upe-tuisd were tureign, wud 
tue proportion uf that population is nuw much 
vore than One-third, ‘Puc wurlaay of New 
York ts wuch grester than t sega; Decause Da- 
Ang 80 dargely cossgeant from the intertor aud 
thiuw abruay, the pruportion of adults in hes 
populo m much greater than ordinary, aud 
uwung adults mortality 19 not Dear su greal as 


Beowen 
the extravagant and specuimive labs of cries, 


pinlanthropy and philosophy are cuneetned. 


deserting her; that the population of Kentucky 


cuon ts but thinly settled, aad pro . uises Ww re- 


boputalion, | od it, and tejugce in it, 


is concerned, I- have endeavured to 3h rw that 


such a thing is mol so mueltto be desired. Not 
du Í thik 16 expedient tu promote the angincu- 
in tiun Of nuutuers within tne territorial nuts uf 


a State, by a inmulgy subdivision of -laruns: aud 


plantations Smong a multnude of proprietors ur 
Such fe 100 much the tendsacy lu ne 
tree States aud in othér cduntited; uud -u hay 
been fuund fatal to agricuitdral imptuveinenti: 


tenants. 


ichas resulted ns France, irreducing ine average 


size Of forms loan uren of turee of lour acies, 
beld under tboir laws af descent by distant pro- 
And in & port ol Scutiand, Seu iu fre- 
lund, tracts bt a simiae ems’ uro buld vy sepa- 


prictors. 


rate tenants, Aud M is pre ioely- amang Cie 
peasantry of France, the cruttters of Scottand, 
aed the cottiers of Iceland, that sloguauou-and 
desolation have: overspread the lanu, aos semi- 
bur darm and starvation theo people. Flle deri- 
stuts Of land lur Cullivation into very small tracts, 
is destiuctive eof Ms value. © The edit vt Franee 
15, On an average, Of unusual feritiny, uud 118 
Climate su ‘genial as te de lavorebie tu a grea 
variety of provuctiuns. Yet there, with a dense 
pupulation of ils own, anu in Woe neigivuriuud 
of Great Briain, with Hs wighly cities, Ite 
Greatest merket in the world, tho average value 
vi land 18 only five or six dollars per ucte—ts 
lese than in Virginia. lu Eutzlaud the average 
size of trecis beiu by the several sorts of lenure, 
ts abuti 150 aeres, winch is about as sinali as 
cau Be muue prufiiable—uas Smaili as is Compati 

die with the due ruiatiun of- orops, & Judiciuus 
vu rie iy ol stock, and tue prompt adupiive of lus 

— — | _* = 8 

American Almanac, 1819. 


Bat-it is asseried that: the system of the South 
is de populaung; that (he people of Virginia are 


is almost stuttunds y and Ahat the whote Suutherir 


main so. {Cit be meant by ali tris thal Suuthern 
mude, of iwiog are incOuspabuie witb a dase 
Surtar 
„as the concentration of people m Cownsand cites 


ur tue ii ee Meters wud Y 557-434, Kurt g 1,0. 
UYU at would Ve 8, 57, 61. lz t wae 5, 043, 
3 und hus coussquetitiy had a wstural s 


-ui GU per cent. ° 


‘She wine popolation of the South wes m 1820, 
2.838, 5⁰ aud igtibw 4.635 633, which eXtnits 
a bulucel Ineresse Of GS per cent. | sve tnctu- 
dcu aii the sureigtt einigveliun in ibe Nurib. A 
ue ut t, ever, uus guns lu ihe Sam; bul 
DÓL re- inn Iho eacessul Beuthern poople who 
ua ve femuved tu tue Nurtuwenetn States] 

run évidence of ihe great naiurgi mcseuse of 
Southera wile population; is an answer lo ano- 
Hick MapUulBlION agutsel at very curreal al thO 
Nurty. lubas Decu beid tnat siavery 45 o degra- 
dstuun vf labur; that thocuburo the WhKe peupls 
vi ibe Sunn retuse lu wurk, DUG lde 1 ene, 
vid thul iyis- Wisncss tuen become sissipated, 
vicivus aud violrul. Bul fixe 1s fatal tu tains 
cri ud population. A desiruys cousistutioual 

* in the Kentucky Auditors Report of 1343, we 
find u wule (Nu. 100 uf tue uitubunun uf property 
W thal Stace, . lien JndiGates a deg. ee ub Weallils 
und of ue equitable allolnient, Wluch muy chu. eg 
auy ο⁰m⁰fj,˖αννν fui cuuparnsun, 


Without propery ” 7,436 parents 


Wun less wau 9100 worth. 42.801 
Vun bro PAVY i Pav ö 12.341 
With r ilu wv @oud 8.805 
Waun uver 8000 20,791 


li bas been alleged that in the South there are 
Iny about 300, C siayouulderea Well, supposing: 
each nduk eu vehelder io bave un avere tawny uf 
sx, (Ne sluveln, luing popu.uauon of ine Suu would 
un- unt 10 J. 800, U, Winen is pr bably as large a 
. as tue land huiding populauon ut the 
North. ’ : 

tht hes been-sugzested that the emigrant popula- 
uon asrive poys, Bud (herelure when iuciuded iu ih 
average Of individual weal b ju Wwe Nurt, froudced 
ls rates. Bui ine toreiguet 13 generally uduit id Uc 18 
voor: and thereiore ucquifes Weulu moro easly 
hun ihe nauve. Lf, buwgvery, the -eanigraue pupula- 
tio be stricken out uf Me esuaae, aud tue wile 
property uf Whe North divided anong tue naives, 
ihar proporuon wal yet ve far below (nat ot ttre 
Sutil. i z ' 
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ly young, unmarried women, as such a vocation 
would be rather incompatible with the domestic 
duties of wives. Now, according to the census 
of 1840,there were mt about fifty-seven thou- 
said women in that State, between the ages of 
seventeen and twenty-five—so that about seven- 
eighths of the marriageable women of Massachu- 
setts, at a time of hfe that ought to be sacred to 
love and courtship, to pleasure ard to hope, 
to home and to society, are sent forth from 
the parental roof, to labor for years, confined to 
an over-heated room, eontaining a hundred per 
sons each, confined to a spice 
for thirteen houts‘a day, under a male overseer, 
and not permitted to receive a visit from a lover 
or a relative in the mill, except by the permis- 
sion of the proprietor's agent, or al the boarding 
house, except by the permissiar of the proprie- 
lor’s house-keeper ; ter such dre the regulations 
and condition of Lowell. This confinement to 
factories, postpones the marriage ‘of the women 
of Massachusetts tq an average of 23 or 24 years.” 
l do not kpow at what age precisely, marriages 
očtur in Virginia, but the census shows that Vir- 
ginia, with -fewer adults, Ifas 100,000 more of 
children. g 


vigor, diminishes the number of children, and 
afflicts the few that are born, with hereditary iñ- 
firmity and premature death. One fact s dis 
closed by the census, which is very significant 
on this point. There is an excess among the 
white people of the South of 132072 males. 
Among those of the North only 178,275. This 
is about 97,000 less than the proportion the North 
ought to have, to equal the South. But when 
we consider that the foreign population settles 
almost exclusively in the Northern Slates, and 
contains much more than its proportion of males, 
n is apparent that the deficit of the North in 
male population is much larger. Now the vices 
of civilized society affect males chiefly, young 
men ang boys, far more than any other. And if 
it were true that the South is more immoral than 
the North, it would appear in the deficit of male 
population. But the tevetse seems to- be the 
fact. ` 

The explanation of this result is to be found 
inthe same circumstances that determine, the 
relative wealth of the two sections. The South 
is rural in residence and habits. It does not pre- 
sent the temptation or the opportuniiy for sen- 
sual gratification to be found in city life. It 1s 
to cities that tbe passions and appetites resort 
for their carnival. The theatre, the gaming- 
house, the drinkifig-house, and places of still 
more abandoned character, abound in them, and 
to these the dissipated youth goes forth at night. 
from home, alung the high-road to ruin. In the 
family of the Southern planter or farmer, al- 
though wine may be drank and cards played, aH 
is dune at home undef parental and feminine ob- 
servation; and therefure excess can never go so 
far. Of course tre sons of ptanters visit the cities, 
but those in their neighborhood are trivial- in 
size, and meagre in altraetions—those more dis- 
tant are the moře seldom seen Tre ancient 
poets, who thought that the acid ett were 
the abode of great and good men, as Well as bad, 
located the entrance. in a remote and ‘solitary 
place. Thus Homer conducts Ulysses, on this 
visit lo the shades of his brother warrior Greeks, 
to a thinly settled country of dark skinned peo- 
When lo, we reached old ocean's utmost bounds, 
Where rocks contsol his wayes with evescduring 

Mounds— i 

There, in a lonely land ang gloomy celis, 
The dusky nauon of Cunmeria dwells. ° 

-Thore he found the pottals of the infernal 
world. . So Virgil conducts Eneas to the sombre. 
and spicmn forest of the Cumean sybils But with 
Our iu, proved conceptions ef the cHlaragler o 
tbat place aud. Hs luuistes, and the most direct 
asenues lo appruach it, the modern. Epi puet 
who desires tu give bis hero a View ol il, will 
have to fix the gateway in the heart of a great 
cily where the yices huld their revels. Lis there 


æ Phe gates of Heil are open night and day, 

. Bmovth the descent aud casy. is the way.” 

HR enmot be-seid that the extensive mortality 
among the we les of the Norti is owing to their 
un holesome employments—for the lemales are 
employed in similar or more destructive avoca- 
ttofis. In Massachusetts, about ity thousand wo 
imen sto employed in factories, aud yet in -tirat 
Siu te there is an excess ol 7,672 femeles, whereas 
if the natural: proportion of the nee existed 
among the nave population; or such is as found 
at ‘tre South, ‘Nessachusetis ought tu have an ex: 
cess of 22,000 mates. So that at prosent shd bas- 
avout -thisty thousand fowsles bey end the due 
proportion. Àt is true thal Massactusétts les 
a portion of her wale population by emigration 
to ine West, although sue 19 reinforced again by 
the dxcess of males tn the foreign emigrants that 
heep sottied there. But there. suil remains a 
large portion who must have perished by the 
sik ness and vices of tue towne apd cities (hal 
comum so large a part of her peoplo— Buston 
alone-wath its subard lewns, having u population 
of 200, 000, or nearly our-ihberd of ait tue State. 
So iu, the operation vi- the tastilulions of this 
modet Mate of the North, is to viulate ibe: la ws 
of- pature.by a separation ol tbe sexes ;- to- sen 
thuusends of bef sous away irum their happy 
cone nion at home, to eucounicr the hardships vi 
tha Wests to senu muitiludes of others to die by 
diserpation m her cities, aud to piuoe her lonely 
and derer led women, nul in Convenis, bul in iac- 
tories. Lbave seid. Wat there-are about fiity 
thousand women employed. in, tie lactortes oi 
Massachusetts. Such m the Jestimogy of the ot- 
fiesul sensus of the State in 1865. ‘Those who 
ace thus empluyod, u is well: known, are general - 


merce. 


this present year of 1849, the estimate is 5400, 
UUU; according to the mayur’s message. 


that there were fn 1836, 5,580 puupers, and in 
1848. 10,93. These were all in the alms houses. 
Those relievłd out of the abus houses, were 
9,817, making 3 of 28,510, actording tò the 
report of the 

sells. And the retorn from forty-one towns gre 
omitted. II allowance be made for these, it wilt: 
"| beeen that in Massachusetts ene person out of 
every twenty is a constant or occayonal! pauper 
It thus appears that in these 
wm “ig advancing ten” times ds. rapidly as their 
wealth or population. A 
to include jarge numbers of able-bodied men who 
it appears cannot, or, wtal is--worse, will not 
ebrna subsistance, and, if sueh be the case, what 
must be the conditiun of the 
ple hanging on the verge of pauperism, but wnh- 
held by an honorabte 
pubſie charity. 


and. Kentucky, pauperisur is altnosl unknowu. 
1 pasted, some time ago, (he poor-huusé of Camp- 
beji county, Kentucsy, on the opposne site uf 
the river, and there Was not a sulitury inmate. 
And l have_knowa a poputous county in Virgmia 
to have but one:: $ n 


pers oi Mussachusetts and New York are priiici- 
paliy foreign emigrants. But (his is a Mistake. 
in 1we.5,500 
only 1, 192 were of foreign birth—vaut Intle ever 
uae-Atty, which does nut probably exteed the 
prupo ion then, of that population in ine Mate. 


huuses of Buswn, 490 


five feet’ square, 


In determining the condition of civilized com- 


run it ies, it is genergſty considered essential fo 
enquire into the state of their pauperism; not 
only because the paupers themselves usually con- 
stitute a considerable Glass, but because their 
number affect’ vitally the condition of the entire 
laboring classes. oe 


In the State of New York the progress of pau- 


petism has been rapid. In 1830,. the number 
supported or relieved was 15,506. m 1835 was 
38,3.2,—according. tp Chapims U. S. Gazeiſeer 
for 1844. In 1843 or 4 the number had increase 
ed to about 72 000“ permanent,-and the same 
number of eccasional paupers, making a total of 
144,000 as appears from the Journal of Com- 
These ‘were for the whole State, and f. 
there was thus, ane pauper to every seventeen 
inhabitants. v 
ptihcipal alms houses for the city of New York 
23,692 persons, and. out-door relief, was givén out 
of pubiid funds to 44.572 persoiis, making a total 
of 78,264. So that about one person out of every 
ve in thé city of New Tork Was dependent, more 
‘of less; on public tharity. The total cost that 


In 1847 there were teckived“at the 


ear of this pauperism was $319,293 88. For 


lu Massachusefs, it appears” by thé returns, 
ecretary of State of Mussachu- 


o States pauper- 


li has become su great as 


t mass ol peg- 
pride, {rum applying for 
Now, throughout the greater part of Virgima 


e FP * 


h. nas generally becir supposed that the peu- 


paupers of Massachusetts In 1036, 


lu 1845, f 1,016 persons auuiisted into the aims- 


lamme.: bu 1848, of 18,993 paupers received 
into the sime-huuses of Massachuselts, 7,413 
were ſoreigides. f We do not know what pro- 


poruon of ine pcople of that State are foreign= 


eis; in Boston ibere ig ubuélune-tmrd. =~ 
When pauperisua extends to the class that art 


r 


American Almanaé. ` ` 
t Amoncan Aumuac, 1849. ae 


City Prisun 16 


were fureyn, of whom. 
382 were Irmh; bal mat was the year of Irish 
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able to labor, it is evident that the wages al labor 
are reduced to the cost of subsistence. And 
hence the whole class must be subjected to the 
melancholy and terrible necessity of working, 
rather to avoid the poor-house, than of bettering 
their condition. And the pauper in an alms 
hodse is a sluve. He works under a master, and 
receives nothing but a subsistence. And there 
are already in New York and Massachusetts 
about one bundred thousgnd_ persons in this con- 
dition; about an equal number occasionally so, 
and they are increasing at the rate of 200 per 
cent., Whilst the whole. population does not in- 
crease 20 per cent. in ten years. In Cincinnati, 
the number of paupers, permanent and occasiun- 
al, alfeady amounts tó two thousand. , 
Whilst the property of the North is thus com- 

pelled ta contribute to the support of this. great 
and growing burden, and the labor of the North, 
must not only assist in its support also, but must. 
work in, competition with it, they are subjected 
to another mighty evil, which springs from, or, 
at -least, is aggravated by the same causes, and 
that is crime. a 

The number of convicts in the three peniten- 
liaries-of New York, Auburn, Sing Sing aud 
Blackwell’s [sland-is about two thousand. Ip 
the Penitentiary of Virginia there are only 111 
whites, 89 blacks. This indicates four times the 
amount of crime in proportion to the white popu- 
lation in New York as in Virginia. In Massa- 
chusells there were in 1847, 288 persons in the. 
Staje prison, which indicates more than twice 
the crime in that State as in Virginia. Taking. 
atl Che New England States together, their peni- 
fentiaty convicts are twice as numerous in pra- 
portion to population as in Virginia, as wiel be 
geen by consuking the American Almanac for 
4849. U contains sketches of tne criminal statis-, 
tics of thé several States, and is New England 

uthority. fu Ohio there are 470 persone in thé 

énitentiary—in Kentucky 130, Ohio being twen- 
\y-five per cent. the most, according to populae 


Tion. According tu the returns of the Kentucky 


Pénitentiary, one-half of her convicts fur the last 
ten years caine from the single county ia which | 
Louisville, her principal town, is located—and 
oneé-thipd of the whole number were born in free 
States. So much. for the States of the North, 
agricultural, manhſacturing and commereial, old 
and new, as compared with those of ttre South in 
crime. The resul's are uniformly, and largely 
in favor of te South. ` ” eh, vie Gs he 
If, we turn to the official reports of crime in 
the great cities of the North, we behold a state“ 
of suctety exhibiféd, at which the mind is appal- ° 
led. in Boston the number of persons annually 


arraigned-for crime exceeds four thousand, and 


of this number about one-third are females. So 
thet one person out of évety fourteen males, and 
one out of-every twenty-eight females, is arrested 
annually for criminal’ offences. ‘There may be 


some who stearrargned more than once a year, 


but, on the other hund, mere must be irany who 
escape detection uhogether. i 

"èr New York the proportion of etime is about 
the same, some eighteen thousand persons having 
beén. arrested there fast year. Of these it is 
said six thousand were for drunkenness, twelve 
thousand were committed te the tombs fur exa- 
mifation, uf whom ten thousand were committed | 
dor (rial. -Of these there were sentenced to he 
Stato -prison [19 men and 17 women—w the 
Penitentiary 700 men und 170 women—to the 
men and 67 women total 981 
men, 254 women—showing ‘an amount of crime 
in a singlé city greater than in all the Southern 
States logether. In the Kentucky Pennentiary 
there is not A single weman—in ine Virginia L 
believe there is none: as e 

The enarmous amount-of crime in the Eastern 
cites, which already rivais tue depravity of those | 
of Kurope, has been ascribed tu the multitude 
of European emigrants. But the returns do not 
sustata ibis pea- Of 7,009 persons in the jars 
and houses of correctivo ia Massachusetts in 
1847, only 1,365 were natives ef foreign coun- 
irres. ‘nie te less than one-fourth of ihe ‘whole 
number, aed eannot vary materialy from the 
prepociians.of the ſoreigu and native population 
inthe State.“ ` 
Wut the South has been so much more se- 
cure than the North ao iiio and property from in- 
dividual crime, it has been at least equally ex- 
ompt frem soal disturbance. Ihe apprehene 
son of danger irom the dissimilariiy of iis white 
aud black population have not been realized.” 


* 


* Ametican Almanac, 1849. 
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Still, however, the odds of school instruction are | 202 square miles—that of the Northern only 
decidedly with the North. This results from ob- 164,031, or about one-fourth as large. Virginia 
vious causes. The territorial area of Virginia alone had, by royal charter, the whole North- 
is prebably nine Umes as great as that of Massa- | western territory in her limits, and during the 
ebusetis. If, therefore, Virginia were disposed | war had confifmed her title by the patriotism 
to »dopt the common school system, it would re- and valor of her own cilizene—who rescued even 
quire nine times the school houses and teachera Iinais from British power. But before the pre- 
to affurd the same conveniences for attending sent constitution was formed, Virginia, with a 
school that exist in Massachusetts. Virginia is magnanimity almost infatuated, had ceded to the 
a thinly settled agricultural State, intersected by confederacy, for the formation of free alates, the 
several ranges of mountains. Jo many places whole Northwestern tefritory now constituting 
there could not be (ound ten scholars in ten miles | the Btates of Ohio, Indians, Illinois, Michigan 
square. In sich places a population might be | and Wisconsin, containing 261,631 square miles, 
able to live comſortably, but hot to establish a | and makiug the territory of the {ree States ratber 
scheol, or rend their children abroad to boarding | more than that of ine slaveholding. The object 
schools. Hence there must bea considerable of this cession and the ordinance of 1787 was to 
number without schopls. In commercial and | equalize the area of the two sections. The ae- 
manufacturing Siates, or those uf smali farms | quisition of Louisiana in 1803, added 1,138,103 
and dense agricultural populaſion, this evil js out | square miles to vur lerrdory, of which, by the 
so much felt. _ | Missouri compromise, the South obtained only 
Aut Virginia, her a system of oral instruction | 226.013 square miles, or about one-Gfth—the 
which compensates for the want of schools, and} other four filihs, nuts ithstandirg it came to us 
Ust is her social intercourse. The social inter- as a Slaveholuipg province, were allotted to the 
course af the South is probably much greater | North, which thus had acquired more than 700,- 
than that of any people that ever, existed. 000 square miles of terinory over the South. 
There is certainly nuthing like the number ob Fwrida and Oregon were acquired by the treaty 
visits among the families of a city, or even the | of 1819. by which the South gol 59 268 square 
same square in a city, as pravails in the eoumty miles, and the North 341,463, making the North 
of the South. And these visits are not fashion- | abou! 1 000 000 ol square wiles the most. fn 
able calls, but last for cays and weeks—and they 1845 Texas was annexed, which added only 
ure the great resource of the South for instruc- | 325,520 square miles to the South, even if all 
Lion and amusement. li is true that persona are | Texas were incldded. lu 1848 we obtained 
hot luught et such places to read of Write, but | 526.078 square miles more in tue territories of 
they ave taught to think and converse. They are New, Mexico sud Callornis. And now the 
tue uccasiuns of interchanging epinions and d ffu- | North claims the whale of this also nd not 
sing inielligeuee; and to periurm the duties, to.] vu'y ths bul hail of Texas besides, which would 
enjoy the plessures of such intercourse, ie please, | makes the suare of the Nurth exceed thal of ine 
lo shine, and to captivate, requires a degree of | Suuth nearly 1, 500.000 square miles: — u terri- 
mental culture Which no custom of the North so | tury about equal mg extent to ihe whole Valley 
much demands? Accordingly the South exhibits | of tye Mh-sissipps and leaving ihe Suuth outy 
ine remarkable phenomenon of an agricultural | about 801,312 -quare miles, wile tue Nucth re- 
people, e abuse ajl uthers of the pre- tains 2097424, or nearly three-lourtus of the 
sent day Dy the elegance ‘of their manners aud | whole! Aud tiis teo hem the South contribuied 
(be intel ie ctuaHotm of their suciety. ~, (Mef (ull share of the men and wwoney by wuick 
Tne North excels in douks. Jo History she - tue Wh territury, was „blained. lu the reto- 
has Bancroft and Prescott, in Puctry, Bryant, | lutunary war the South furnis.ed an average of 
Halleck and Whittier, in Criiicisth, Bverett anu | 16,714 men in ench year, and -the North 25,375, 
Chaunuig In Sculpture she bus. produced a which nearly corresponds with the respecuve 
Pon ers. Her Frankun has drawn the lightuing | number of crizcus, and that too, attbougn the 
from heaven, and taught it. to play hariulessly wor Wee waged chicily aguinsl the large cries of 
around vur very hearths—her Morse has even tithe North—ciiecs being in wunthe most lem pling 
given letters to lightning. and lighiqiug to lei- and the must vulnerable puints of atiack. ta 
Aers! ‘Ihe North excels iu the arts and the phy- the war with Mexico the South supplied two- 
del sciences, in uventions a improvements. | tnirds of the volunteers which cunstHuted three- 
She excels ur vesocistive ‘acuon, nut werely fur | iourihs of the entire force empioyed. The rove- 
railroads aud manulactufes, but for lueraty, ve- nue by which these wars have deen suppurted, 
nevulenl aud felgivus ovjecis. | do not desire the public uebi pant, and the price lot (he ternie 
to delract one iuta from her exalted merits and | tory furnished, has been raised chiefly by duties 
high civilization, But in individual character | which have notorivusly operated Gesiguedly and 
and inuividual action, the South, excels. For a] meidenta iy to promote (ht indusiry and capnal 
warm heart and epen hand, for sympaipy olf] of the Norin, and to opprees thuse ot tue South. 
leeling; fidelity of inendship, and bigh sense vi Mf uiter all this the Suuth should subunit to de 
bonor; lor Roowledge’of the sublime meetanism | plandered of. her shure vi the tesrtory now in 
of man, and reasoy anc eloquence-to delight, io f didpute, when, as en.agriculiurat people, ohe re- 
struct and to dicect him ine South is auperier | quires her tuii propurtwr, she would Os secresat 
and wien the Norti comes inte action with the | te ber interests, her power, her right, her houot. 
South, njan io man, in counen or in the field, aad her lame ;—recreant to ber bistory and bes 
tne geais of the Sodth has prevaifed from the | destiny. 3 8 
days of Jeflérsun to Calhoun, irous Westingion| Ons of the proposed. ob ſoeis of these Nortbera 
tu Taylor. Aud. 1 is ty the sulitude Which tbe | relurmers, is to promote ine prosperily of ihs 
rural life ol the South atfurds, su favoraule w | Suuth. I hase ebowu that she waats none of 
reflection, aud its to ibe elevated rural society | ther aid, snd that there are at Dome thouvaads 
ol the Suuth so lavorabte fur tbe study of buman | uf crupinals io reform, and bundreds of Inousaude 
Baptists gone; she bus 30, oo Method sts, and a` alure, that we must ascribe shuse quale vl | uf paupers to vo relieved, on whom Wer philead- 
Junger propurivd yet ut byiscupaiians than any | petsussion and seif-comunu by which ter ofat Wcupy may be exbausied. = 
viber State. Allugelber sue wust have her iui | uren end Caplains have moved the public coun- je n lor due Wellare of theslave they are cen- 
pruportivy. : eile, sud Wun so many a Held, : tending? 1 bold it tu be the duty evep of him who 
Bui it is in education that the North claims the | Tue avolitian of Alricun Slavery in the South] undertakes: to subvert the esubnshed order of 
streut pre-eunnence oer the South. In-Massa- | has deen urged lor muny yeura by a portion 91 things, to manitest, at Icact, as much respect fee 
Chuseits, accurding to the census of 1840, there the Northern people. Anu nos its resiriclivn lu | experience as experiment, and it so luppens that 
wore but 4445 waite perspus above ibe sge of | a present territorial ans is the avowed: pur-| ihe experience of emaucipativa bas beva ample 
twenty whe could not read and write, and ia Vir- pose of almost every-Nurtuern State. The ba, ie apd diversified. : 
un there were 58,787. Ia Ouis thero were | on which this policy reste ls-ine assumption that j- la Hapu, the black, after exterminating the 
30,364, iu Kentucky 40,016, i lilino 27,562, | slavery is siuiul and uoprufitavle. ‘be meaus|-white pupulation, remained independent. aud iso- 
zu diiemelpps 8, 360. J bus M-appesfs, that whitet now rehed vn LO arrest Hs tuiure progress ifnut| lated, the exclusiye architect uf its own inslita- 
“Were are inure tuan twelve Uses as many iilite- | be pereuseivy ol ibe people of the alavehulding | nuns and destiny. The result is, that they bare 
Fate persons zu tus oldest Suuitern as in the oid | Sates, but the nawertcal power ul the free Siu tos | relapsed into pristine barbarism. The expuris 
est Nertuern Stute, the Prupurtion chauges as we | acting trough the Federal gorerumeut, Sup: | of Hays amounted in 1789 te ‘about twenty-five 
advaice Westward, until we tind a greater pro- bone now the South bad a m NI of votes, aud | mnα¹ʒ.ů of dullure—tuey du nut now amuunl io 
Pot iiou ot them ina ue. State of the North than | were to announce its deterusuatien tu arrest ine on- ie. tu of that scum. Tae Haytien contenu 
bu Ohe ul the South. Aud thus it seems Liat iu | furtber progress of commerce aud mauulactures | himself with the cultivation of a fow yams tot 
the usw States, where children are not educated iu court quence of their poverty, puuperism, | mere subsistence, and a mere hut fur a uwelling. 
at public expeyse, aud where, theretore, their Crime aud mortality, what would be the senti-| The blueks and mulattoes are at civil war, aud 
pereuts must provide for them, the children ol.| Bent everywhere leit u tne North? Why one yesterday papers aunounced thal an arwy of 
tbe Suuth are beiter educated ; ur rather, per- of indigDation, scora aud resistauce. Such doce twenty thuusand men was advancing agaist the 
hap», it wonid sm, that the emigratiun trow Sbe | (he Suul feel now! priucipal town, Port au Prince. 
Norin is much more ignorant than the South, | When the Noi ib Americancolonies confedera-| Auoiner pian uf emancipation is to send the 
ted fur resistance tu Great Briain, the territorial 


i liberated to Liberia. Bui oveides the expeuse of 


The proportion of while and black remains as a! 
first, bout two to one. Even in Brazil where 
this proportion is reversed, where there are two 
blacks to one while, tranquillity has reigned for 
a quarter of a century. And it 16 remarkable 
thst Brazil and the United States, the only two 
Nations on this continent, where African slavery 
prevails, are the unly two which have succeeded 
in the establishment of stable and flourishing, 
social and politcal institutions: lo ali the Spa- 
- Dish American States, ‘where the attempt has 
been made to introduce political equality among 
distinet and diss miller races, it has been lollowed 
by incessant insurrection, anarchy, poverty, vice 
end barbarism. l 
When the Union between the North and South, 
under our present Constitution was formed, the 
tocial, political and economical operstion of the 
stitut, ons, peculiar to esch, were matters ol 
theory and Conjecture. We have now had the 
experience of half a century; und the result ts 
before us in the facts l have pre-ented—facts 
against which neither speculative philusophy, nor 
se con prejudice, egotism or lunalicism can 
prevail. . 
ht will be observed I do not compare the whole 
people of the Nur h with the whole population of 
the South. | am now comparing the whites 
only of both sections, it being the first object to 
ascertain the effects of their respective mstilg- 
tions on the whites of the two sections I do nol 
compare Northern cities with Southern but the 
white peuple, rural aud urban, together of one 
section with those of another. I hahe reterred 
mere particularly to Northern cilies because they 
contain 80 large, if not be Jargest, portion ol 
Northern population—and are We Duast aud cha- 
yacterisuc ol the Nurtheru system. I have alsa 
pre te rred to conipare the old Siates of the sec- 
tions noi only because they are similar in climate 
ald productions, bul because in them the effects 
of the two systems sre more developed, and, us 
has been contended, to the great uisauyantage of 
me Svuth, A 3 
“There is a class of topics of a more intangible 
nature, bus. not the less iwpurtant, and which are 
much dusisted on in this cuntroversy, that now 
remain tu be bricfly considered. Jt 1s urged thal 
re liz ion and education ure more prevaledt and 
fluurishing in the Nurth hen the South. I is 
true that the form of feligion Existing in New 
Eugland, and by law estabisted, was extremely 
strict and selieuenyings as that of Virginia—the 
Epi-copa'—was. then vne of the must mdulgent 
ai Protestant sectis, But it is well knuwe (bat 
She Pu nun character has been rapidly degene- 
rating und passing uway. ludéed, the Joras ol 
that tanh ure uo longer dodinewt in Boston, the 
aicieht seul of its power, and iu ine pisce the 
Unitarians have prevailed, and they are gesimug 
ground rapidty in New Kugland. A ehange has 
vccurred so Virtua, bul » change. iu the oppo- 
sito dircotion. Insitad uf the Byptscopalians, ibe 
Beptisis ste predvmipapt’in Virgina. Thus, 
under the operstiun of their’ reagpective institu. 
tious, the eli tou of Masaschescite has receded 
frum oue of the most sirict to owe uf the most re- 
Jaxeu aysiems of the Protestant lain, while Vir- 
G08 bus advanced tom one uf ibe most indul- 
gent tu vne of the stricter forms of religious dis- 
cipine. Thete are uo menus of ascertaining the 
Duubes ol mewbere ia all the churches id the 
“several States, Virginia has about 80, 000 of 
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it is altended with the death of from one-fourth 
to one half of the emigrants by the coast fever. 
The third plan attempted is that by the Bretish 
in heir West Indies—the plan of gradual aboh- 
tion by apprenticeship and ultimate 1 ol 
black and white ; and this also has failed. The 
exports of Jamaica have already, in the first ien 
years of the experiment, falien one-halſ. The 
negroes refused to work even for high wages be- 
yond what is necessary for mere subsistence, the 
planters are bankrupt, plantations are already 


abandoned, and the tslend is hastening tò the 


condition of Hayt 

The fourth plan of emancipation is that which 
has been going on with us. That of manumission 
by the will of the master, the freed man remain- 
ing with black and white, or seeking other States. 
This experiment has not succeeded. ‘The sman- 
cipated slave does not appear to be willing to 
perform the amount of wort necessary to enable 
him to compete successfully with the white la- 
borer. Ih the State of New York the Cunstitu- 
tien conferred the right of suffrage on colored 
persons owning 5250 worth of property. Lei in 
the city of New Yurk in 1843, out of 11,939 c 
lored people there were only 103 voters, and 
hotwiihstending their numbers are augmenied by 
frequent manumissions and. fugitive slaves, they 
do vut increase so rapidly as the slave popula- 
tion, which is evidence that theif condition is not 
so cumlurtable. li is also. a curious tact that of 
386.293 free persons of color in 1840, nearly belt 
[183,766] preferred to remain in the slave States, 
where certainly, as a class they ace treated with 
ho peculiar favor. lo Massachusetts, wherp so 
much sympathy is expressed for them they can- 
not or wall not le. There are less nuw of them 
in Boston than there was twenty years agu, aud 
in both Virginia and Massuathusetts there are ten 
times as many free colored pide in the peni- 
tentiary as their proportion o 
tion. Is it hea for ihe sake of such ewancipa 
tion as tho West Indian, wbicb results m idie- 
ness, barbarism, and civ war, amoug the blacks, 
or lor Livecian, which exterminates, ur the Ame- 
rican, which subjects them tu crimes and vant, 
that Philanthropy would underwke lo. uverturu 
the unrivalled systemut Syuthe?n civilization? 

But we are toid that slavery is an evil. Wal, 
80 Is Wat au evil, and 80 pesuays is government 
Urell an evsl,since jt afso is an abridgement ot 
diberty. Bui one of the first objecis of ovr Con- 
atitultun is to provide lor war lor the common 
defence. And: the people of the United Sistes 
pieier tbe evn of war ſo the grester evil of Doing 
plundered and subdurd. They preter the evil ol 
government to tie greater evil uf anarchy. . Se 


Abe people of the Suutb preter slavery Ww tue. 


evils of a dense manulactucing and commercial 
population which appear to be incyjtable with: 


Out tl; and the black man may prefer the slesery, 


of the South to the want, the crime, the barbar: 
ism aud blood which attend bis race u ail otber 
counines. Iu the practical athurre.of human lije 
in ne presepl state, choice of evils is Irequeutly 
all thut Js nm Ourpower. 
becume relative, and got” positive terms. Aud 
the necessity w recognized by ibe exawple ol 
our Saviour, who spplicd the xtreme remedy 
ol the lash lo the mouuey eliaugers who proſeued 
the tempie. [tis consistent lura rigid rect like 
the Quakers to uppuse slevery, vecause.thes pro- 
Scrive und Fepuviate war aud luxury dou aji 
ofhce evils. Aud we may ali hope tor the time 
to come, when ju the progress ul Christianity the 
evils of oluvery in the Syath, seu iuose of pau- 
perisu, Crime, ayd mortalny in- the Nosth will 
be greatly moliguied ur avolmbhed. But the Nurih 
Cub LOW isaka BO proce, because the juxurious 
Sysiew of Nupiheru civilization pot oniy subjects 
the gecal muss op- peuple to vp wund. labur aud 
Privation, bul actyally sacrifices iv. peace a grey. 
zer amuusl of hie Wan is usually expeuded py 
commubiies at war, i 


— 


_ Àf then the welfare of neither 
in the South would be 
tun ur ubuiiien of slavery, Would the prosperit 

of the North be dione The a hee of 
which ihe North compiams on. ite own account 
is the ratio of representation fixed by the Consti- 
tution whieh gives tho South a vote equaſ 10 
three-fillaa of the blacks. But, en the other 


= * 


white nor black 


haud, in consequence of the existence of slavery. 


iD the South, ine North has a monopoly of fo- 
reign emigration. This amounted as we have 
Seca from 1829 to 1840 to a mrhon and a half, 
Including He increase- In the previous thirty 


cee 
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years it must have been, with its increase to this 
day, at least halfa million more. Since 1840 it 
has amounted to a million besides. So that t 


slavery now confers, and lhat is equivalent to a 


employment of Sowherp industry and capital, 
the South is a customer and consumer of North- 
ern manufactures and commerce and of Northb- 


the whils popula- - 


culdd not have so much expanded withost a mat- 


Geod and es i iu latt 


* 


promoted by the restric- 


ne means in my pover- 1Wwards ite completion. 


As it now stands, I. regard our relation: to if in 
this lights a „ N 
We are to merge our national existence in that 
of the United States whenever the measure may 
take place. Then it seems to me that we should 
have something to eay as to the terms of the 
union. By Mr. Brown’s resolutions the terms are 
‘dictated and the condilions absolute. Taey are of a 
character nat to have been expected by any one 
who regarded annexation as a compact between 
wo nations, where, each had substantial and ac- 
knou ledge” sovereignty and independence. Tex- | 
as is required lo surrender her sovereignty and 
merge her independence. la the surrender of 
her rights, or any portion of them, she should. 
have the privilege of assisting in tue adjustment 
ofthe conditions, and they should. bo su detined 
aid understuod as that no discontent or misap- 
prefension cvuld thereafter arse as to her true 
situation. To arrive at a point so desirable it 
appears to me thal megofiations, conducted by 
eommissioners on the part uf each Goverhmenf, 
should take place. Tome the necessity is most ot- 
vipus, for the reason ingt Texas may, in after 
times, when she recurs to the circumstances and 
‘copsequences*of the measure, be satisfied that. 
the terms on which she had been received were 
in part at least of her own devising, aud that she, 


North bas the vote and the power of three mil- 
lions of people against the political power which 


white population only of aboul (wo millions. 
And furthermore, by the peculiar agricultural 


western agriculture, Abpiish slavery and con- 
vert the South into, a people of mechanics and 
ertikans and merchants, and instead of being a 
customer she becomes a compétiter of the other 
seckon. And if the march of pauperism, crime, 
and murtalwy of the North be so great now, what 
would it be then? ö 5 7 

The condition of modern civiNzation is far 
more laberious and oppressjye (han. the ancient. 
The seats of ancient science and the aris were 
ia the mild climate of the Mediterranean shore, 
or in the south of - Asia and Europe. Aud in 
America the.ruins of her unrecorded civilization 
wre to be lound m Palenque and Copan, all in a 
similar climate. The genius of. Engtand has 
carried civilization io a more northern latitude, 
and that of Ameriqa has extended it, if not high- 
er m tatitude, to a still’ more rigorous climate’ 
than that of England. The wants of such a climate- 
ure great and imperious. . Fhe cost af ſuef alone 
in Me city of Ngw York exoeeds 516. 000,00 an- 
nurty. The clothing must be much- warmer, 
ttre houses more substantial, the food more nou- 
rishing aud all more expensive thm a milder cli- 
wate. ` And Uris great augmentation ef the. Uur- 
thens of GivihZed liſe must be borue in the Nos in 5 , 
by freemen, not as of old by slaves. Hence bave | harmony of the United States, and perhaps injuro- 
we seen (he leurtul struggle of Northern Jabor|‘Texas. | : 
fur subsistence, nvtwitbstanding the sinense aid! he amendments. to Mr. Brown’s tesolutions 
it has derived froth modern muehiner and inven-| appear to ine lo afford the only means to obviate ' 
tion, But take frog that labor the custom, dnd |-the objectivns tu heir provisions. Their terms 
subject it to the competition of the South where | seem tu me, to say the teast of them, to be rigid; 
so much less is fequired for subsistence, and that | because they fequire of us to pay a tribute, ar 
so much cheaper, and the Fesult would be as; benus, 0 Use United States, for leuve to surien- 
tuivous to ine presént system gi the North as to- upr bur sovergiguty aud national independence; 
that of the South. These pwo seat systems | dud this, Too, in a most summary mauner; We 
have grown up logelier. Tbat-vi the North | are required: iu gde” to the United Staten all 
public edifices, Forlificutions, barracks, poris, harbors, | 
and nary, and nupy-yards, dochs, magazines, arms, 
armamenis, and other property and means pertaining . 
to the public defence, belonging tu the said Repuðbliè 
of Teras. Jt vught bo bavevecn causidered mat 
tbese epuorerated means and propertly haye oc- 
cusioned a farge portion of our nauonal debt, 
and remain to be paid for by Texas. They have 
probably cust this natou not less tuan one, mil- 
nen of dollars; and to admit that they are now 
worth Only bail that sum, would fix their value 
at balf.a million, which would be of great sere 
vice m Orgauizing a new government or govern- 
wente, abd in cieariog out rivers and improving 
‘our facies turtransporting produce to market 
hy means of rouds. et ä 
H lens shell be required to surrender her 
property, without receiving any remuneration 
lur tbe same, it can obly be regarded la the light 
of a pa me or tribute for our admission iuto 
the Univu- II the resolutions of Mr. Grown ase 
to form the basis of_ our admission, this edjectiva 
Caunot be reaoved, but must remain as a cebuke 
‘flo us, in future days, for our hasty and incunsi- 
derale action. eee oe: 

By assuwing (be amendment as a basis, many 
objéctious can be obviated; and by negotiation 
terms lest exceptionable may be adopted. II the. 
President of the United -States ghould apposat 
eomnnesiuners, and ihey should be. mei by cor- 
responding commissione:s op the part ef ‘Vexzas, 
they could come tQ an. agreement upon such 
tems as would be homorsbie and just to both 
parties. The terme thus agreed upon could then ` 
de submitted ta the peuple uf Texas in Ureir po- 
pular capacity, and their votes taken thereupon 
at the Seplembec election for members of our 
Congcess. If they were approved hy thew voice, 
(ben our Gongress could aci upon the expression 
given by the people, and wait far the action of ` 
the Guverawent_of the United States. If that 
Goverumeut should accord in the action of this, 
then ‘Texas could more safely. proceed. to frame 
a constitution adapted to her circumstances. The 
reasons.lor this cuurse, io my rund, are dnporient, 
and, 1 may add, iudispensadic, iu our prewat 
condition., = «st P 

‘Ihe conditions prescribed in Mr. Brown’s re- 
solutions leave us no allernative, and I am salis- 
fied would not have been adapted by the Cun- 
gress of the United States apart from the amend- 


in 
‘frum-some.strong impulse, had nul acted without. 
due deliberation and a luil discussion of the terns 
by persons whose minds had been called to act 
upon the subjcot under the myst calm and cune. 
siderale uu ves. ; . 
Commissioners appointed by the two Gorern- 
ments could accomplich-all this, and defiue and 
settle by negotiatian and agreement what might 
hereafter arise calculated tu disturb the ſuture 


ket m Southern agricultu y- nor- cod this haye 
grown so great byt fur the demand and supplies 
of Ahe, Nurih. Together they have flourished ; 
together they must falter and fall. Ju restrict, 
therefore, Ahe territorial extension of the South; 
and by circumscribing its industry tender it un- 
profitable, is to restrict and paraiize the prospe- 
ruy ol the Northin allits departments.” Together 
these institulsons have matched harmoniously to 
that emigencs. and success. which bave won dhe 
presperuy of both ab home and extorted the ad- 
urahon of the world abroad. H either should 
laji by the hand of the other the crimé wou 

nes Hot only br fratricide—it would be suicide; 
and over (he mouſdering ruins af both would 
deserve td he written the epitaph: Here were a 
peuple who disputed avout the capacity of the 
Alriean lor fiuerty.and civilization, and did nut 
themstives possess the capacity lo preserve iheir 
own. 4 ' ` 
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City Globe: ` : 
LETTES ROM SAM HOUSTON TO A. 4 DONELSON. 
: Huntsville. (Tezas.) 

l 5 Í April 9, 1845. 
Ny Dear Majer: In accordance’ with my pro- 
mise on yesterdey, I will pew -communicate to 
you some óf my views on the questiva of anneza 
tion. regret thal my time will not allow me to 
go as fully imo an examination of the subject a 
would be desirable, where so much of interest to 
buth countries la involved in-tho-measure. Tire 
overture is now made by the Unned States -to 
Texas; and, by an act of the Congress of the for- 
mer, conditions are proposed by which the latter 
may be admitted as u part of the Union. I will 
not discuss the policy of the measure, but allude 
only to the manner of its consummation. - 

l am in favor ot anhexation if it can take place 
on terms mutually beneficial to both evuniries. 
l have on all ogeasions evinced the most avxious 
solicitude touching the matter, and have withheld 
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ment. By the améndment tite’ President of the 
United States was allowed sn alternative as to 
the mode of presenting the subject to the govern- 
ment and people of Texas for their consideration 
and action. But, as the akernative chosen mizht 
very materially affect’ the interests of Texas, it 
is to be hoped and expected that its Government 


will be consulted as to which should be adopted. 
By the action proposed in the plan of Mr. Brown’s 


resolutions Texas Is denied atl option as to the 
mode of annexation, and is driven into servile 
submission, and is required to pay a price for her 
humiliation. If Texas were to accept the con- 
ditions as théy are now presented to the Govern- 
ment of Texas by the Government of the United 
States, It would derange her present form of 
Government, and shake her institutions to their 
foundation, if her constitution should not be ac- 
cepted by the Congress of the United States; and 
my own opinion is, that our admission by Con- 
gress would be very doubtful, if we were to act 
upon the first and second sections of the resolu- 
lions, without reference to the third. 

If the work of annexation is to be consumma ; 
ted, my great desire is to see it done in a manner 
that may net only be harmonious al present, but 
so that each party muy hereafter, on a review ol 
the whole matter, have nuthing to regret or to 
reproach itself with. 5 

Ii seems to me, also, that the condition as to 
the time to which the action of Texas is- limited 


is too short to enabfè her to give the subject alt 


the consideratiun which its importance déwards. 
The Congress of the United States will, doubt- 
less, not adjourn ils next regular session before 
the month 


carry out (heir action upon the plan which 1 pre- 
pose, and the same that was contemplated by the 
ainendment. If the original resolutions are in- 
sisted upon as the basis, and the only one, I enter- 
tain the most serious doubts as to our ever being 


admitted, or forming a part of thie American 


Union. Texas has so long deen a suppliant, that 


lam feartul the Government of the Uoited States, 


has presumed upon what they süppose to be out 


necessities, and therefore have been induced to 


lay such hard conditions upon us. Heretofore 


the difficulties have all existed on the part of 
the United States as to our adinission Into the 
Union; nor do | yet regard them ds all obviated. 
lt J aw right th this, n would de too perilous for 


Texas to act upon the basis proposed, and sub- 
ject berself to have the constitution, which she 
mgit at present submil, rejected by the Congress 
of the United States. 


tion.“ . 
The wish of every American statesman should 


be to preservé mne concord and union ef the 
States, acd the desire of every Texan to cedo 


such rights and privileges to the Union as wodki 
be just and proper. We shouid, however, retain 
all whicb would be necessary to us as an equal 
member of the cyntederucy, and part with none 
witch we ehould require in our new position 
with a hope of rega. ning Wem ata ſuture day. 
Should-we entertsiu such a hope, it might prove 
fatlacrous, aud be productive of serious and last- 
ing discord. Texas, if annexed, will become a 
part of the United States in oppositron to the 
wishes of -a large portion of the people of the 
Union, and encounter a strong political opposi- 
tion. If they are vanquished, tuey will still re- 
tarma strong prejudice against te caase Or object 
of their defeat. The purty favoravle to the ad- 
mission of ‘Texas may or may not long retain 
power in “the Union. -While they-retain power 
Texas might do well; but, if it Once passed into 
the hands ot the opposition, she would in afl pro- 
babiiity tare equally bude... è 
For these reasons | wish that-whatever rights 
‘Texas bas or might ve entrited lo should de de- 
Jined, aud understood, and retained by her on her 
admissivn into the Union; and Anta can only be 
done (through the action of the comainmsioners in- 
dicated by the amendment, and without which I 
feel fully satisfied the vill would not have become 
a law. ; i 
The * consent of the existing Government“ of 
Texas, felerred to in one portun of the act—and 
thal recognises some opitun in our Executive as tu 
ine mode by which the affair (sv lar at least as 
Texas is concerned) should de conducted is ne- 
erssary to give valid to the measure. II any 
commotion should arise ia Texas, or a disregard 


of July, 1846. Then it will have am- 
le time to extend the period for the action of 
Texas until her Government and people could | 


lt would not only be de- 
structive to the future prospecis and welfare of 
‘Texas, but convulse the Union to a fat greater 
eXtent than ever did the tasiti or“ Missouri ques- 
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of the constitutional autharity, in consequence of 
the basis proposed not being accepted, I should 
deem it most unfortunate for the fame and quiet 
‘of the President of the United States, by thus fur- 
nishing a ground for his enemies to charge him 
wilh producing the evil resulting from withhold- 
ing the ehoree of the alternatives contained in the 


‘law from the Executive of this country. . 
You may find some who wAll express the wish 


or intention even to- resort to revolution to secure 
annexation, without knowing one of the conditions 
imposed, or any thing more than that “ ii is some- 
thing about annexation.” If by any irregular 
mode, or by exciting sedition in the country, the 
expression of the popular voice could be had, 
and should de unani.nous in favor of the measure, 
u would be good cause for the Congress of the 


United States and the President to resist any such 
action. : 


They would surely not be willing fo inflict 


such a-scardal upon the present enlightened age 
as the encouragement or sanction of such a course 
would be. : ; 

Another thing may, by some persons, be sug- 


gested to you, and that is, if ine President has 
chosen his position, in declining the proposition 


as presented, to drive him from his position and ap · 
peal to the people. Of such suggestions, I pray yua 


beware, for I can conceive of no course or curse 


sb fruitful of evils to free government ‘and sub- 


versive of aM rule among men as tbis would be. 
It woukf soon produce its effects eveh in the 
United States. The President might desire tp 


execule the law, but, iſ occamon prompted, sedi- 
Wonists would quote the act of Texas af a war- 
rant and example for their resistance to the fede- 


-ral suthorittes. N 
Nevertheless, there are individuals in Texas 
who would willingly adept any course or pursue 
any measure Which they-night .beliete to be ad- 
verse io my. opinions or that wol. Id prostrate the 
‘present Administration. They would do this, 
though it should destroy the country. They are 
met who wish to live pon the. means of the Go- 
vernment without labor, and feast and riot upon 


the substance oT the people. Without merit, such 
men are like Vermin in the dead carcass: they 
ean-“ve only in corruption. 


— 


Now, my dear ſrieng, for the sake of human 
liberty. for the sake of the- future tranquility of 
the United States, and ſor the prosperity. of 


Texas, whose interests, prosperity, and Bappi- 
jess are neat to my. heart, and cherished by me 


above every political consideration, I eo jure 
you to use your influence in having presented to 


this Goverpment the afernalive suggested by the 
amendmen 40 Mr. Brown's bill, so that commis- 


sioners can act in cohjunction upon the points 


whach it may be proper to afrange between the 
fieve, the organ of the Government of the United 
States, expect the alternative amendment to be 


choice as to the conditions of her entry into the 
Union. ; nn 


. [cannot say what would be proper for the 


commissioners to agreg upon. But would sug- 
gest that Texas, if admitted into the Union, 
should enjoy ful! equality and community with 


the other States vi the Confederacy; that the 


United States should receive and- pay Texas a 


liberal price for the public property which tas 


been acquired for national purposes, and that tbe 
amount should be paid to tie State of Texas so 
ai as it shuuld be organized and admitted as a 
late. SAN E Ey 
That Texas shduld retain her public lands; 
and if the United Siates should hereafter vary 
her boundary or limits, as at present defined, by 
cuonttactng or reducing then, that in mat case 
they should indemneſy the citizens of Texas, by 
payment fur any lands which they may hoid, by 
lucations under the laws of Texas, in ine terriio - 
ry sbandoved by the linited States, at the mini- 
munt- price of the Goverument laudz‘at this time 
in the United States. - k 
That the Government of the United States may 
at any time purchase the vacant lands of Texas, 
ala price to be supulated by the comustes one ro; 
and, in the event of their purchasing our ſuuds, 
that they should not (wishout the cansent of 
the State of Texas) seil to or permit to settle 
within the prese..t limite of ‘lexas, any nation 
peuple, or uive uf Iudiaus. ; 
nat ‘Texas should pay the national debt. 
‘That ine United States should renumerate the 
citizens ol Texas Whose lands tell within tue Unie 


two countries before it is ioo tale, and while there 
is a remédy. The newspaper press, with, I be- 


presented to Texas, thal she may exercise some. 


ted States boundary in running the line, in the same ' 


r 


manner, and with the same liberality, that Texas 
did those of the United States; or that they (the 
United States) pay them for their landa, which 
had been located on valid titles, issued by the 
Government of Mexico, and at atime when if 
was believed the limita of Texas would embrace 
the locations previous io running the Ine. 
And | would recommend that an article be in- 
serted h the agreement, stipulating, expressly, that 
Texas should not form a part of the Union until 
her constitution is accepted by the Congress of the 
United States. n 
I candidly conceive that these stipulations are 
necessary and proper to secure Texas and her 


citizens, as well as to enable the United States 


to maintain peace with all the Indians on our 
borders. ; . 

Ì have thus hastily written you a long letter, 
subject to frequent interruptions. You may there- 
fore find my meaning in some things obscure. [ 
have not even glanced at the general policy of 
-tho measure of annexation, bul have given my 
views as to the mode of its execution, and what 
appears to me necessary to be done by tne parties. 
l must confess that I have noi been free from em- 
barrassment on the subject. I have felt sodeep- 
y for my venerated and highly valued friend, the 
Sage of the Hermitage, that nothing but a most 
sacred regard foc my adopted country could have 
induced me again io thus express my opinions 
upon this subject. The feelings of General Ja: k- 
von are so much absorbed in the subject of annex- 
ation, arising fromhis views of tne unportance of 
the measure lo the United States, that he has, 
very naturally, not been fully able to regard Texas 
as forming a separate community, and wn in- 
lerests not entirely identical win those of that 
Government. Nevertheless, I know and feel that 
General Jackson believes that f'exas, annexed on 
uny terms, would be equally benefitted with the 
United States, and thereby perpetuate free insti- 
lutions, and extend the sphere of representaulve 
government. Annexation would certainty be be- 
neficial~to the Unrted States. On the part of 
Texas, it is an experiment, which I pray God, if 
it tuRes place, muy result jo enduring happiness 
and prosperity tug united community. 

a, Jam truly your friend, 
es k 7 SAM HOUSTON. 

Major A. J. DontLesóy, &c. , 
ameen aeee Eae annaa me meea a 
-> The States. 

Vermont.— License Law dustained.—A most in- 
lereeting case, says ine Montpelier Watchman, 
was decided By the Supreme Court last week, in- 
vulving the constitutionaltty of what is called, in 
proper phrase, the License Law. The opinion 
of the Court was*celivered by ee Kellogg 

The case referred lo'was that uf Bancroft & 
Riker vs. Julien Dumas, being an action of buvk 
account, which was submitted to an auditer, who 
returned a special report, upon which the County 
Gourt rendered judgement for the plainull, disai- 
lowing, however, a portion of his account. It 
appears by tha report tiata portion of the ac- 
counx consisted of charges for ardent spirits, sold 
by the plamuff to the défendant, between the 6th 
March, 1846, and 9th of Aprit, 1847, amounting 
lo the sum of $114,16, during Which time the 
lamt had no license authorizing: the sale of 
spiriiuous liquors, as 1 by the license laws 
ot 1844 aud 1846. ns portion of the aecount 
was distityuwed oy the County Court. Tue de- 
cisien uf the County Court is resisted upon (wo 
grounds: z a ae oe 

1. nat the Laws of 1844 and 1846, relating to 
Licenses, aro uncenstitutional and void. 

2. That, ifthe Laws are constitutional and va- 
lid, cue -sates of the hquu ‘without a license 
would omy subject the plantilfs lo tte penalty 
tarposed by the Siatule, und would copstitute no 
vQjecUuu to the plaintiffe’ recovery lor those 
ile mas. 

Judge K. gave a lengthy review ef the case, 
the result of which was tuat the judgment uf 
the County Court must.be- atired. 
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MassAchuszrrs.— Legislative. The twenty- 
eight galon law whicu. passed the House of 
Representatives on the 27ih ult, oy @ vote of 
94 yeas lo 44uaya, wae detealed iu tho Senato by 
a voio of 16 tu IA against ot. 7 

Divorce.— Lhe Legislature hes enacted that 
whenever a married womaa-sbDalt-obiain a deores 
ul divorco frum the bonus (of matrimony; it all- 
be in the power of the Judge granting tho dourco 


to allow said woman to assume her meiden name. 
The act hus been approved by the Governor. 
Close of the Session —The Assembly of this 
State was prorogued by the Governor on the 2nd 
inst., having been in session ona hundred days, 
during which time 418 acts and resolutions were 
passed, vig: 271 acts and 147 resolves— 4 larger 
amount of business than had been peffected for 
several years previous. The orders of the day 
amounted to 1072 and the pages of document to 


We shall bave occasion to-speak ef their do- 
ings hereafter, referring io such acts of a general 
keportance as will interest our readers. i 


Connecticur.— Legislative.— The two branches 
of the Legislative Assembly were convened on 
the 2J inst. Hon. Henry Dutton was chosen 
President pro lem, and Henry B. Graves, appoiu- 
ted Clerk of the Senate. In the House Mr. 
John C. Lewis (Free Soil Demeerat) was. chro- 
sen S eaker on the second dallot. On the first 
ballut the votes stood — for William W. Board- 
man (Whig,) 110 votes; John C. Lewis, 108; 
scattering 2 Ou the second ballot, Me. Lewis 
received 113 votes, and was declared to be elec- 
ted. Calvin W. Philleg (F. S. Democra!) was 
then elected Ciesk. The rewaining olficers of 
the House me either Democrats or Free Soil 
Democrats.. À i 

Alter the customary orders in reference tu the 
organization of the Houses, and, the interchange 
of «ficial notices of. preparation for busmess, a 
committee was appointed frum the House to wait 
upon the Senate sod intorm thew that the House 
will meet the Senate on the next day for the 
election of State officers.: This arrangement 
was assented to by tue Senate; and, atter a dis- 
cussion upon the report of the Committee of 
Creuentials with relereace to erssintz the name 
of Mr. Scoville of Waterbury, who did not ap- 
pear to have a proper ceruficate of eftctiun, 
which resulted in an amendment of the report of 
fhe Commitee by insertiig the name ol Mr. 
Scovilte on the roll of members (whch was: 
carried by a vute of yeas 110, nays 105), the 
House avjourned. se T i 

iu the Senste, the joint committee on. Stale 
officers reported that no choice had Been made 
by the peuple fur Siate ofhtgers, as Governor, 
Lieut. Governor, Treasurer, Secretary of Sitte 
and Comptroller; aller which the Senate ad- 
Jour: ed. eM. sine l : 

_ Both Houses met on the next morning in joint 
convention lor the election of Sate vufficers, 
which resulted in ihe chuice of ep Trumbull 
as Governor, Thomas Backus as Lieutenant 
Governor, Henry D. Sunu as Treasurer, Roger 
H. Wills as Sccretary of State, and Abijah Car- 
hin a» Comptroller, ` ie es : 
in the Senale, Messrs. Allyn, Fish, Field, Fer- 
ris, King sod Dixon vete. dtelared Trustees or- 
Bciusweol Yio College. 
. Fhe jewt resvluuvn -of the Senate, electing 
Jobe L. Buswell, State Priater turc tig ensuing 
year, which Wad deen ielucngd irom the House 
with the name of William H. Butleigh, zubsttu- 
ted, was laken up, and the Senate vuied to ad- 
here to their furmer vote. 
Àn the atternoun the two Houses met ag in in 
Couventwa, aud the vath of office haring deen 
adwinistered Cu His Exerileney Gover sot Trum 
dull, be delivereu the tolo lug message: i 
Governor's Message.— We are ussewbied fop the 
Gischarge of ihe duties assigned us by vur tetluw 
eiiz cue, under ClreuusiulOcs -Mosi au-prcioue. 
DY bue der countries ase eullered ijon amme, 
@icslileDce, inicrual cowjuotivus, and civil dise 
GulUs—wWe, iu Ibe guoudpese vi Gud, lave Dean 


- 


apatcd. Four ali ol which we are bound 40 treu 


der him our tribute ol gratitude and praise. 
+ Nolwithatauuiug We us ve, Altun lee last year, 
been waretially revicained 4n sowo: of jue de- 
Perlwenls of wsnulaciuring, aud mechanica) i-e 
duslry, l suppune weal ihe peapie of Cunuecticut 
ele uses, us à community, MOTE proper 
ne ver leas vpptessca Ly dcbis—noyer aun ruν,f, ed 
by wore ol tus couveuleuces, aud enjoy weuls vl 

base. a fa — * 7. 
Among the other biessings besiawed upon us, 
by a bent fior unt Providence, per. ut me lu leu. 
tate you upon the Huet te,wioation vi a war 
Abe paternity of hieb, uu oue seomed willig 
to owu—and the real desigu of which, no our 
dated lo. avuws a war wal bas cust us wiilhtonus 
Dİ- OLAJ, and Lbousawds of lives, aud by mat) 
of us belle ved to have Deen ubuecessary, and un- 
Just. ' -a - 
ju go fac, however, as concerns the skill, the 
Valor, aud the indomitable perseverance exXbIDi 
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ted by our troops, in the prosecution of the war; 
and in so far as respects the beneficial effects 
produced abroad, in the estimate of our national 
character for prowess, we have much reason to 
be gratified and even proud, Bee 

After those in power had begun the war, its 
prorress could not well be resisted by a people 
scrupulous of the honor ef their country; and 
therefore it not only was nol opposed, but ener- 
gelically sustained by muny, to whom. it was ez- 


| ceedingly offensive; al the same time intending, 


and openly avowing their determination, ta hold 
ns authors in the public estimate to a gtrict ac- 
countabilily. : : 
This resolution our fellow citigens have. most 
signally, and effectually accomplished, by eleva- 
ting io the chief magistracy of the Union, a. man 
eminently distinguished among the dest and bra- 
vest of their brethcen—who irom the begimning 
was known. to be. in sentiment, and ſceliug, op- 
posed ty the war—but who iu obediénce to me 
imperative call ol his superiors ia command, 
evinced himself ready to make ayy, and all per- 
sonal sacritices, in a cause, which, Dy those en- 
trusted with aulhortly, wus declared to be thé 
cause of Justice, ad ul bis country. sixes 
.Thus bas our Republic been affurded the op- 
portunjty, of exbiviting fo the world, a pation 
victorious over dls euemics, vislorious ober il- 
se lſ. x _ bain an 
By the treaty with México, the Uniled-States 
have ucquired Lille to a gréat extent of cuubitry, 
feaching even lo the Pacific Ocgan, some pui- 
lions of which, wall pronat tor a long lame re- 
main unimportant to us. But the discovery ut 
niuecal products iu otber purtions, has exciied, 
to an uvuexawpled degree, the Cupidity of onr 
cuuntry meu, and of the World. ws a ae 
u ine i presentations correspond in any rea- 
sonable proportion with the truth, perhaps we 
may be premitied to anticipate, many and great 
advantages lo individuals, und to he nation. 
More especially, 1f, instead of bemg intoxicated 
by golden hopes, he. sdycoturers shall suvmil 
themselves lo bo governed by thal sound discre- 
tioy, audunifurd prudeuce, which in tunes past, 
hu ve characterized the people of New Eugiand:” 
Bui unless ‘the benefits of history shall ull be 
lost upon us, We cannot fail te “perceive thet 


regions hke thusp m Culnoriia, have put hitherio 
been amoug the most ticiviig y and thas lor the 
ost part, the. individuals immedialely engaged 
in ming operations, bave nul veen among the 


that the tes ulis of perseverivg iudusiry, with IMs 
wsually aliendant econumy, are, murs du voradle ju 
health, to wealth, aud lo worats. 3 
Ii our forefathers, (wo hundred years since, 
nud discovered in “their viciuity, mines ol. goa 
diner lo those in Cylilornia, does any one ve- 
te ve That they would have iit behind them, a 
vharacler al all superior to what uuw i? Oc 
that we their desceudauis, Should have Sten any 
nurg prusperuus ôr happy? ` 
- Necessarily couegteu with this greal addition 
to Our national dome, is anoMmer guestton, de 
manding Ous serious consideration. . Buali sl 
very be permitted tu extend teh over these 
ne WI. acquired regions, where Jt has io this 
time bego cxcludcu? Or shall these regions, in 
tuis particular, de IH a worse condilion, as puri 
ol, ihr Uuned States, luan WI. Je tuen werd under 
the don. in ion of Mexicu? . = 5 
li becuwes us New Euglend wen, lo approach 
this delicule subject Ñr ihe ht. lurbealapce, 
aud regret, rather- han tat of aniupisily, OF Gui 
piamt: ever keeping IL im mind, tuat lnuuge Our 
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aucesturs were ameng the hre io discover, au 


apply the einen tur slavery, boy were 21 
umufg ibe must aClive iu its iutruducttyu intu 
eur cvuu y. aan 1 
‘Those und still own their slaves Within the 
Unned States, are urtziug it upon us as malter ol 
wrong, Wat Wicy are ju danger ol being resirain- 
ed {rufa remowng will-ibewm into these Bow ter- 
rituries. ‘They nave Desu accdatuwed lu. dunsi- 
der (his Class ul servauls .imerciy as pruperty u. - 
tached tu tbeir perso, and irausportabte al teir 
pleasure. - ‘hey do not seem, io Lave realiacd, 
thal igeedum Lewhngs lo every wan Ly the law oi 
lus nalure, thal set is au exception to, agd 
au intcingemeal upon tis la.; aud Mal sjavefy 
can riguiiubly exit, (tl atl al, J. ouly vy lurce ot 
huwan legisialivu. Piberty is tho uruiDaace Ol 
Gavu—Sisvery is the wuik ul man. 
‘Lhe provisigns itsouuced mio the Constitu- 
uou of tue Uuned Siales, aud vn which reitunce 
to come placed fur ie proiection of slavery , 


thuse Nations, possessing the control of niinintz 


rich. ‘Lhe experience gi the wor ld demont ates, 


| 


security 
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owe (heir origin io a congcinusness of this posi- 
tion, and evince its truth. The.permission gran» 
ted io masters to pursue, and reteke their runa- 
way Slaves, extends only to non-resident masters. 
Should a master remove with his slaves within 
the limits ef bon-slaveholding State, and bee :- 
cume a resident therein, the slaves must imme- 
diately, and bymere operation of municipal law, 
become free {rom bondage. i 

If such is the law wutbin the limits: of non- 
Slaveholding States, why. should not the same 
rule be extended lo territories to be made Stajes. 
M it is a bardship. upon masters, that they can- 
nul transport their staves into the free States | 
and lerritories, is n not equally herd upon those 
dwelimg withia the: free States, if slavery can 
be extended all over the territories acquired, or 
to be aoquired, with-the privilege tothe owners 
of sonsideriug them wrrely. as chattel, aud at 
the same (ime enumerating- them among their 
fellow citizens, in the proportion oſ five to three 
—thereby greatly increasing their ascendency ` 
over lhe iree States ?“. 

The territories. belonging to the United States 
are rubject only tg the legrlu tion of Congress, 
and ji, in the estimation et Congress, slavery is 
an evil, shall ii be legislated into existence? 
Why not rather- legislate it out-of existence? 

M is evident from various considerations, that 
whol are called the comprumises in the Constitu- 
uou of the. Uuned States, on this subject, were 
udupled only iœ reterenee to the then boundaries 
ot he U iwi, und- ih. belief that theit necese 
sity would Be-lemporary. Washmgton, and Ma- 
dion, as members vf the convention which 
(ratned thal instrument, agreed wah Sherman, 
aud Elsworth, aud their assuciates, as io the oha- 
rarier, and aufluences of slavery.’ Ii was reser. | 
ved for statesmen of modern date, to discover: 
thal slavery is an essential ingredient in genuino 
tepublieanisia; ` . — ö 

Wuatever differences of opinion there may be 
among us, aa to Savery wi 'n rte preschi boun- 
dars; r (oO the meastres re-pecting it, 
Which we- outzut to adept; or fiuwever much we 
mpy tee] ourselves: bound io submit to ils pere - 
Wily, Wilbim us present limits, we can never 
Cynsent lo ns extension, inte any porliun of our 
country, where n bas Bitnerto been eareſully 
protubited. To do this, à e do vot feel ourselves 
bound ether ts civilians, or us woralists; and 1 
des ii mutter of devout gratitude lo that deme’ 
wo cuntrulleih tire hearts ol mon, that thts sen- 
Viime bus become among us, so universal. 

Lcummend to your tue:ering ears the interests 
of we Millia. At te the oniy anlitery torce at 
aH compatible with-our tepubiican government, 
Oui predcedcssure heave found m il a sudicient de- 
fence trom ives waihout, and foes within these 
Durdecrs, and A is alutie-to this. class ul soldiers 
thal we. mug luok lof adequate security irom 
Sar dangers, end-tor uphumiig the- eie ma- 
gistracy,, 2 =e ; - 

‘Vue Congecuout Melitia has never been found 
deficient m general imeligence, or personal Dra- 
very. But withuet smending to Oerogste from 
the praise Jusily due tu whe ullicers, tur therr pro- 
liciency aiready mude «ander distuuraging cir- 
cumstances, I would suggest for your cunsides 
ralivh wihalbgr sows favinlies May not be grane- 
ted them 1w the acquisition of thut Miltary 
weietice, and - practical’ skill, so indispensa sio in 
meucra Waflarc? (he atlammem of: whch, ner: 
PVN m suctety, and lucif é¥ucatiuns as Civic. 
Hans, render exeordingly AHD. eg d 

Ide wou uadervatus the Militia do nut e 
sider. Duw nuch they are ludebled io it tor the 
of lite, and much that renders lile dest 
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able, . 
lt 19 “hardly necessary for me lossy. that 100 
mach- silenuen cgunol be bestowed upon the 
educativo of óur youlss Our ners have ule 
ways considered ihe cause ul religion and edu- 
oeh as ieteparable. - With thum thd prosperity 
vi but schools, Academies, aud Colleges, has ine ` 
tarladly been af evject’ Of ant ,us sulicitude ; 
avd ju vut Hails uf Legislation the education of 
He yuUng, Das at all inues been deemed u para- 
mount duly i - 
Wuile we are in the full eajeyment of their 
labors, let us ba. cacetul to suwate their Jaud+ 
ubic exampio, € äs not ouly lu perpoiuato, Dut 
malerisHy to Hupravo ibeo mosi vaiuadie inslje 
uud vi leut; iustitutions upon which not 
dnl bur individual respectability aud happiness, 
but vur reputation as a Stute, coseubally depend. 
Geullewon—i bave only to assure you. ui wy 
coruial co-operation, in auymeousures teuduig lo 
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advance. the cause of science, of virtue, and of 


enlightened civilization. F 

Tue facts respecting the School Fund, will be 
carefully detailed in the report of the Commis- 
sioners, from which. it will apnear, that the capi- 
tel of this fund is equal to $2,077,641 49—that 
the sum divided during the year among the 
school districts, is $133,366 50— that the num. 
ber of children between the ages of four and‘six- 
teen, is 88,911. Iknow of no reason to doubt 
that the principal of thie fund is in a safe and 
prosperous condition. 

The annual report of the Com ptroller of publi 
accounts will be presented fur your inspection. 
By examining this document you will find-that 
the balance of money in the State Treasury on 
the Ist of April, 1849—including $13,000 bòr- 
rowed witbin the year from the School Fund 


was $20,241 96. The whole amount of indeb- 


tednees from the State to the School Fund, for 
money borrowed at. various limes, is equal to 
m 212 43. 

The Judicial expenses for the last year amount 
to $41,374 84, exceeding, by-ebout 54.000. the 
expenses of the preceding year. The endeavors 
to lessen this class of expenditures have thus fer 
proved -ineffectual, and the subject matter will 
demand from you a strict scrutiny. ` 

The General Assen, bly at ite session in 1848, 
passed an Act authorizing the parties in suits af 
law le be examined as witnesses. la the ex po- 
sition of this Statute, sericus doubts have arisen, 
espécialty as to. whether lke framers intended it 
shuuld include criminals. How far a -prisoner 
should be temwpted-by the hope of escape, to tes- 
tily falsely—bow far he should be required to 
eriminate himeelf or upon a refusal ty testify, 
subject himself to iajurious presumptions, are 
questions of serious import. 

Our statute prohibiting usury is - -enforced by 


sanctions exceedingly penal, compared with the 
Is it expedient u prevent a debtor 10 


_offence, 
iuvalidate his voluntary contrac!, by his own- 
testimony ?. Or by hin testimeny to sustain a pro- 
secuuoo for. iakidg usury upon such contract? 
‘di way be presumed that the experience of a 
year wath alurd sume aid in ascertainmg to what 
exient ibis Slatuie condaces to ine altainment of 
jusuce, or whetuer any modifications are requir- 
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Fully concurring. with my immediate prede- 
cessor, iu the sentiments By him expressed M his 
communication io the General Assembly at ite 
last session, respecting the imperiections of our 
lawa relative, lo -creditors and debtors, and find- 
jug that no ie gislalion has been had to remedy 
the evils which are admitted to exist, I feel st 
wy duty-to ask for this important subject your 
‘secivus reflection dutiug the present session: 

Reparts will be laid belors you by the several 
officers having charge of the State Prison, Slate 
Arsenal, Retreat fur ihe losane, and American 
Asylum tor the Deaf and Dumo, all of which 
are presumed (o be in good cunditiop, but with 
which 1 bave been usable, since the duly was 
devolved upon me, to Decoime perticulany ac- 
quainted. 

‘These various subjects will, of course, demand 
and receive from yuu ali the ‘attention necessary. 
to rencer hem, ln the hitzhest degree, beacfioial 
to the community. 


Genilemen— l am sure you wäl indulge me in 


asking wheter, at this season of the year, the 
petsoual convenience of many of tbe meu bers of 
his Assembly, and-the general interests of the 
State, vo not requife of us lo avoid ali umeces- 
sary delays in bringing furwurd and advaucing 
the business of the session. 

lu the execution of my cfilcial duties, L sball 
readily concur witb Yuu in accomplebing what- 
ever may, be deemed Conducive tu ihe satel? aud 
wellare of our invaluable republic. 

Aud tbat we may be successful iu our endessors, 
Jet us ubiiedly implore direction trom thal intia 
vitely wise Being, who,salely guided our fathers 
through all (yew dangers 2 dillicultiess aud 
why will never desert us, their chudren, while 
we walk iu their footsteps, and imitate their 
worthy examples. 


Ruope Istann.—The General Assembly of 
this Stale met at Newport on the lot iust. Hu 
Excetlency Elisha Harris presided in the Senate. 
Janes C. tidden wae woanimously elected Speak- 
er of the House. ‘The Senate Joned the House 
for the pul pose of opening tbe session wiih prag- 
er,—alier which the prozes were handed in and 
the Committee to count the voles for State otil 
cers was appointed. lu the alteruovu the Grand 
Committee met to receive the report of the 


Committee to count the votes for general officers. 
Henry B. Anthony was declared to be elected 
Governor, Thomas Whipple Lieutenant Gover- 
nor, Josepb M. Blake Attorney General, and 


Stephen Cahoone General Treasurer. The Com- 
mittee reported that there was no choice of Sec- 


retary of State by the people—the vote being as 
follows : Christopher E. Robbins had 3,576 votes, 
Levi Salisbury 2,874 votes, Henry Bowen 1 751 
votes, and Samuel R. Jackson 440 votes. 
ber of votes necessary to a choice 4.313. The 
several officers elected were qualified and procla- 
mation made of the election according io ancient 
usage. The prozes were then ordered to be de- 
meets to the Stieriff of Newport and to be burn- 


TANG which the Grand Committee rose, and 
the two Houses separated. 

The General Assembly adjourned last Friday 
evening, afler a session of Tour. days at Newport. 
But ittie business of a public nature, besides the 
election of civil and military officers, Was trans- 
acted, and less than usual of & private nature. 


Tie Committee appointed to make an estimate of 


the property ofthe State reported that they had 
neatly completed the estimate, and hoped to be 


able to make a final report at the June session. | 


The property of the State, estimating farming 
laods, &c,, at two-thirds their vajue, will ec 
about ei: ice miilons.of dollars. 

The Hon Richard W. Greene, Chief Justice 
af the Supreme Court, resigned hns office, the 
‘resignation, io take effect on the 4th ot June, at 
which’ time the next term of the Court of Cum- 
mon 
Court will adjourn. Bis 8 was not electe 
ed. 


An act was passed authorising Justices of the 


Peace in te town of Exeter ta Join persons in 
marriage. 
Nearly. all the old officers were re-elected. | 
The weather was fine durmg the week, and the 
session was u very pleasant one. 

The- usual fist of acts, Reg will be published 
hetealter. 


New Yqra.—The Comptrajler, in answer te a 
legislative resolution of. inquiry, transmitted the 
following table, showing the amount of New 
York State stock issued, and nests ee 
tions held at home and acroad. 
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Sm 
PP. dg fT g 
3 3 = a * ~~ 
8 g 25 - N “3 ee. ` . g a 
.. 
= g Sisk 2 
S o 3 2 5 
Cu nal stocks 65951160 610722493 91 16076688 91 
General fund 
stock es : 90960700 909607 00 
Contr’s bonds , 8 
“for loans io 
Trènsury 20950 139971 45 1420691 45 
Stocks issued tQ 5 
. railroad com- 
intes, New oe ’ 
ork & Erie 308090 2693000 00 3000000 0 
Ithaca & Os . 
ego 116300 199400 00 215700 90 
Can: jolfarie & ee 
Caiskill 118000 82000 00 200000 60 
Auburn & Sy-  _ 
racuse 102008 88000 00 200000 00 
Auburn & Ro- 
cheeter 7000 193000 00 200000 00 
Tonawanda 10 ` -99000 09 1000 90 
Hosen and „ . ; , 
erkshire : 150000 00 - 150000 00 
ng g hand A 16000 84102000 10Jvu0 00 
Svhernectady 
Troy 10000 90003 00 100000 00 
Tioga seed & | 
Iron i n 
Co. Ge. JINE 1000 69800 0 70900 00 


a 
$6654410- 16788247 36 23442657 36 
Delaware and Hudson Canul Com- : 

pany (no statement received frum - 

anster officer) _ oo? 


Total $23,743,525 50 


The above statement shews who the holders 
are as they appear on the books, but stocks may 
be and often ure held by citizens here in trust for 
persons residing in Europe, without that fact ap- 
pearing on the transter book. 

The annexed fable of the umount and maturity 
of the State debt, is compiled from the Comp- 
troller's Report, and shows the amount which 
fails due in each year, and the rate-of interest: 


300869 44 


Num- 


Pleas will commence and the Supreme j 


Q 5 8 a 
> Ff „ fo g 
P y 3 Y F~ 
; = 
+ = E 
1849 2.149.400 7 2.149, 400 
1850 - 1,256,000 5 1.256.000 
1851 60,000 5 50.000 
1852 467.000 6 ö i 467.000 
1853 J0,000 6 mow 5 30.000 
1854 500,000 6 500. 
1855 333.107 5 5.314.819 5&6 5.652 926 
J858 100.000 5 3, 058, 605 6 3,68, 605 
1859 350.000 44 A 350,00 
1860 440,000 5 3196074 5&6 3,576,074 
1861 1,400,000 sl 1,400 00 
1862 900 000 900.000 3 1, 8%. 000 
1864 287.700 7 300, 000 6 587.700 
1368 28.000 23.000 
Payable at pleasure 588,500, 5s (Astor) 653,500 
On. demand 947,000, 6a, froin echuol and 
U. S. dep fand 917,690 
Priucipel of Iadian annuity at 6 per cent 122,035 
Total debt of the S'ate $22,661,576 


Contingent liability of the State. 


In other words, State Stocks lowned to Canal and 
Railroad Companies. These stocks are to be 
paid by the Cumpanies as they fall due 3 


1850 tu the Delaware and Hudson Ca- 


Hudson & Berkshire R. R.. Co. 15% 000 
70, 000 


-nal Company 300,000 459 
1858 Auburn & Syracuse R. R. Co. 200,000 5 
1860 Auburn & 5 2 R. Co. 200.000 bz 
1861- Long Island R. R. C 100, 000 6s 
1865 Tonawanda K. R. do. 100 000 ef 
1865 Object not named 548 
Oo demand, by Union College 13,036 6s 
Aggregate 61,133,036 


Nepp pers. The folowing provision has been 
made for the preservation of files of local papers 
in the several counties of the State by l 
enoct arent: 


The clerks of the N are author- 
ized and required to subscribe fot such newspa- 
pers, Lal least one, and: not exceeding iwo, 
printed and published in each of the counties in 
which they officiate, as the Boards of Supersi- 
sors in said “Counties may determine, and tv file 
the seme in their respective offices, causing (hem 


io be bound from time to time in a substantial 


manner, m volumes of convenient size, for the 
use of the tiibabitants of the county, who shal 
have utcess tothom from allcharges or expense 
during office houra” 


Sinte Loan.—The six per cent. oan of $100,000, 
payable iu Test, was awarded as follows: 


- Ameunt. Prem. 

‘Horace white; gid . 910100 58 2 
do. 10.000 8 08 

J. Thompson, New York, 25.000 7 80 
do. ” do. 75 600 7 55 

do. 0. 2s 600 730 

. Cas weil, Herkimer, 2,000 751 


The amount of premium on the loan of $100, 
000 is $7,656 70. 

There were bids to the amount of a 000, 
the lou esi premium vffered was $5 88 

PxxxarIvamnA:— Scheel Lew.—The following 
embraces the principal alterations in the school 


daw recently passed by the Legislature : 


The Directors are empowered to levy a tax 
sufficient to keep the Schools open net more than 
ten months each year. Tir Schools are required 


‘to be kept open, at joast fuur months in each 


ear. > 
i: he Treasurer of ibe ‘School fund is made 


the collector of Schpol taxes. The collector is 


to ik a time and place, when aad where he 
wil recewe the School taxes; and is to receive 
two per ‘cent. for collecting. If m n not pat 
at the time designated, the Constable i is to collect 
it. 

Sub-districts are not interfered with ; where 
ihe Committee of a sub-district, and fhe Direc- 
tors dwagree as to the empleyment of a teacher, 
the people of ‘the sub-district have Ahe right te 
elect a teacher, who must, however have been 
first examined by the Directors. 

All moneys subject to taxation for State and 
County Purposes, ure made subject to school 
tax.. 

The State appropriation of two hunired (how 
sang doHars is continued; but it is not made the 
basis of taxation. 
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The people do net vote on the question of tax- 
ation. 0 

The Superintendent is required to farnish to 

each School a copy of the new map of the Biete 

of Pennsyivania—iarge size. : - 


Removal of the Seat of Justice of Delaware County 
— ‘I'he matter of the removal of the seat of justice 
of Delaware county, which has” been before the 
Supreme Court for nearty a year and a half on 
the question of the constitytionality of the act of 
Assembly, has at length been determined in favor 
of removal, the Court deciding that the actol 
the 3d of March, 1847, submitting the question ol 
removul to a vote of the qualificd electura of the 
county, wes constitdtions). : 

Extinguiskment of Debt.—The following is a 
briel synopsis of the act to “create a sinking 
fund, and tu provide for the gradual extinguish- 
ment of the public debi,” passed at the lato sose 
sivu of the Legi lature:— . 

It appropriates and sets apart, all the revenues 
frum the collateral inheritance tax, and the per 
centage on bauk, railroad, mining and improve- 
ment company charters, together with the reve- 
hues derived frum the other new objects of taxa. 
tion embraced in the bill, as a sinking fund, to be 
applied, by the commissioners nf tha: fund to the 
purchase of the state debt al its market value, 

It imposes a specific tax, or rather requires 
certain sums to be paid for licenses fur distille- 
ries, breweries, billiard rooms, bowling eatouns, 
teu pin alleys, theatrical and menagerie exbibs- 
tions. It increases the tax on brokers, and ex- 
tends the laws relative to brokers to those of real 
‘estate and merchandize. Ii also imposes a fax, 
or requires a license lee from the keepers ofall 
beer houses, eating houses, restaurants, and oys- 
ter cellars, who gell abyve five hundred dollars, 
runging froum five dullats to two hundred dollars. 
The mercantile appraisers are to classify and fix 
the rate of payments i os 

It also imposes a lax, or requires a license fee 
frou all manulaciurers, venders, agents or other 
persons, (except regular apulhecuries, for Jhe 
Saio „ol simple meuicines, the prescriptions o 
physicians, and the compoynds oi the pharmago- 
pia, aud the several dispenss tot ies of the United 
Sistes) engaged in the manufscture ot sale uf 
why rosirum, medical compounds, ot patent me- 
diciues, wheiber pills, powders, mixjuces, or in 
any other form whatsocver, ranging from five to 
filty dollars, and, those who malt sales to an 
awvount over two thousand dollars, tu pay ‘a oer- 
taiu per eculage on the excess over that sum. 


ILzinois.—Common Sthools.— By the annual re- 
port oi ue Supermtendent of Schools in IItinois, 
from sixly counties, it appears there are 2002 
chool districts ; 2317 schools: 1565 of which are 
taught by mules; toutai number of scholars 51,- 
447 ; owtnver of persons in the Stale under W 
yeurs of age, 209.639 ; amoent of tunds, 81, 404, 
751 50 number ot school houses, 1947, Wages 
Gi the male teachers range from 920 to $12 per 
month ; temale teachers from $20 tu 86. 


low. Judicial and Congressional Election’ : 
Tue Burlingioa Hawk-Eye,.ol we 18. ull. an- 
wounces the electiua ol Wm. Me Key, E -., 
( Whig.) as tbe Judge vf the Filth Judicial Dis- 
trict ul luwa, over Thus. Baker, E- q., (Demo- 
erat.) This 1s the district which should have la- 
cluded the Murmon county of Pottawalomie, but 
it was leit out of any distriot lo clect Baker, it is 
alleged. ` z 

Tue Hawk-Eye farther states that duplicates of 
the Murmun votes in Potlawatumie county have 
been preserved, although (he regular return was 
stolen aud destroyed, su that Daniel E. Miller, 
the Whiz Cungeesswan eK ot, u. ay be able tu se- 
curo the seat—un a contest. 


XIII. F. McMullen, vice Fulton ( Whig ) 
XIV. Returns still doubtful. 


+ 


( Dem.) 


Ninth District. p 
i re—The new Senate will consist of 21 


crats and 60 Whigs. . 


ber of delegates in Convention was 156. 


Convention. 


the following-report 3 ; 
Tbis Ceuvention, composet of 


lbeir tellow eiuzens throughout’ me Common 


approaching canvass for members Q} 
4ution, 


expressing its judgment in the premises : 


bu thie Commonwealth. ~ 

- 2 ‘That‘no atfempt ought to bẹ made now, or 
at any time, lu set bzlaves tree by cuntpulsury 
twWancipaliun, Without- just compensation, uller 


nem ; but that very scheme for the compulsury 
exliuctioNO of slavery in Kentucky, ought to ber 


saved Ought fo lorin a pari ol every sueh plan. 
3. unt we recommend the fou vig 


Slate, larorcable lo théseour szinilar consuMynal 
provisions» J. ‘The adsdlute prohibition of ih 
portion Ol anymore siaves into Reutucky. 


Ey w cutorve aud petleetuudęr tba new Const 
uon, whenever ine desire tt, a 8) sleus ol gra- 
dual prospective emuucipalion. - 


ub eXpressiuy vi Upluion eu any her topic. 


mevis were proposed to the resolutions, some ol 
whieh were assenied to dud others rejected. A 
vote was taken’ al length on tie resolutions as 


Vincimta.—The result of the recent Congres- 
tional election, is as follows :— 


Dist. 1. Juho S. Millson, vice A ik inson. 
III. R. K. Meade, re-elected. 
„III. Tuomas fi. Averitt, vice Flourcney 
(Whig ) ee 
IV. Thomas 8. Bocock, re-elected, 
V. Paulus Powell, vice Guggin ( Whig.) 
VI. James A. Seddon, vice Botts ( Whig.) 
VII. T. H. Bayley, re-elected 
VIII. Alexander R. Ro. laday, vice Beale 


dissenting voice. They read as fultows: - 


1. Believing that involuntary hereditary slave- 
ry us it existo vy law in this Slate, is njurivus fo 
Ine, prosperay of the Commonwealth, saconsis- 
tent with the fundamental principles of free go 
vernment, Contrary io the natural cighis of man- 
kind, and adverse io a pure siate of morals; we 
are of opiuion that 11 aught nut 10 be increased, 
and that it ought not iu be perpetuated in the 


( Whig.) ; Commopwealip.. eee 
IX. Jaa man Moaron, vice Pendleton 2. That any scheme of emancipation ought to 
` (Len) de prospective, operating exclusively upou ne- 


X. Richard Parker, vice Bedinger (Dem.) 
XI. James MeDowell, re-elected. ; 
XII. H. A. Edmundson vice Preston { Whig.) 


groes burn after the aduplion of the scheme, and 
connected. wilh coluuizaugu. 


- XV. Alexander Newman, vice Brawn 


Ail Whigs except Mr. Morton, elected in the 


Democrats to 10 Whigs—one -Whig gain from 
last year. The House of Delegates of 74 Demo- 


 Kewrocay.—Convention of the friends of Eman- 
cipalion.— The Convention met at Frankforton 
the 25th ult and was organized by the election 
of Col. Henry Clay, of Bourbon, as President. 
Twenty-four counties presented delegates, be- 
sides the cily of Louisville, Which bed a délega- 
tion of twenty-two members. The whele num- 


By a resolution adapted unanimously all per- 
sons présént were fafited: to participate in the 
proceedings of the Con rentien who sympathized 
with the objects of the Convaniion. A commit- 
teo of one from each cou. iy represented, and 
from thé city of Louisville was appointed to re- 
port reselutjons. expressive of the sense of the 


Mr. Munroe, frota the grand committee made 


citizens of the 
Gemmonwealth of Keatueky, and representing 
ius opinions and wishes ot a large - number ot 


wealth, met in the Capitol on the 25th of April, 
1849, to consider what course il becomes those 
who are opposed io the increase and to le ne- 
petuy of slavery in thie State to pursue in the 
: e. Consti- 
opu the proposition which follows, ps 


- Belwving tbat iuvoludiary hereditary slave- 
ry, as it exisis-by law in-this State, ie injurious 
Ww ine psosperuy of the Commonwealih, meon- 
sistent wub the ſyndamental- principles af free 
gevernmect, conirary to (he natural rights of 
mankind, and injuciwus toa pure state of morals, 
we are of opinion that u ought not to be i0- 
creased, and thatit ought not to be perpeluated 


righis of property pavo been allowed to vest it 


giu Wan those born aller ibe commencement of 
the scheue, and fno“ remuvsbhof the biberuleu 


peiols 
as lnose to De insisted du in the new Consiitutien, 
aud ihat caudnlates de run in every tout iu the 


2. Fne Complete power in the people of Kdatuc- 


_ 4. This Conveytion confines ite. recommenda- 


ine establishment of banks. 
tion Ww tue question-ut negtö slavery, aod makos 


A discussion then snsucd and several amend- 


amended, and they were adopled with a singte 


3. ‘hat we recommend the following points 


as those to be insisied on in the New Consti- 
tution, and thet candidates be run in every coun- 
ty in the State, favorable to these or similar Con- 
slitutional provisions: 

1. The absolute prohibition of the importation 
of any more slaves to Kentuchy. 

2. The eomplete power in the people of Ken- 
tucky to enforee and perfect in or under the new 
Constitution, a system of gradual prospective 
emancipation of slaves. . 2 

, 4. This conveation confines its recommenda- 
tion to the question of slavery, and makes no ex- 
pression of upinion on any other tepic. ö 

The ſollo ing resolution was then offered and 
adopted, and afier an expression of thanks to the 
cfiicers of the Gunvention, and a request to the 
pobkshers of-newspapers through out the State to 
give publicily to the adopted preamble and rese- 
tutions, the meeting was adjournea sine die. 

5. Resolved, That W. W. Worsley, Reuben 
Dawson, D. L. Beatty, Pat Mazoy, Bland Ballard, 
Win. P. Boone, W. E. Glover, T. McGraip, 
James Speed and Wm. Richardson, be and they 
‘are hereby appotuted a Central Committee, ta 
use all proper means to promote the views of 
this convention, on ie subject of emancipation, 
and thatthey* have power to sppoirt sub-com- 
miltei in such places in the Stalo as they may 
deem proper, and also to appoint advucates of 
ine cause where they may think its interest de- 
wands jt. - : 


TENNESSEE — Candidates for Governor :—Tho 
Wing Siate Convention of Tennessee met on the 
23rd at Nashville, to nominate a candidate fur the 
olfice of Governor. Return J. Meigs was select- 


‘ed as President, Messrs. Glascock, Jackson and 


W ynne as Vice Presidents, and Messrs. Mitchell, 
Resboruugh, Wales, Smith aud Garner as Secre- 
taies- no a 

The trames of counties were called, and it ap- 
peared that 27 were represented by délegated. 
The followirg resusution was then unanimously 
adufited, viz: ** Resolved, unanimously, that Go- 
vernor Nedi S. Brown be and herety 19 nominated 
we Whig candidate for te- election to the office 
of Governor of tre Staite of Tennessee. 

General Willam ‘Trousdale (formerly in Con- 
gress) has been nominated as the Democratic 
eandidale for Goveenur. lie received iu Coun- 
vention 34 votes to 9 for Landon C. Haynes,of 
East Leunessee. j 

Alma —The Legislature of this State will 
meet un the first Monday of December next— 
its regular bienuiàt term,—wten two Uuned 
States Senators will de chosen<—one fur a regu- 
lar term of ix years commencing fuurth of March 
lost, and the-olher to serve vul tue unexpired 
termof the late Hon. Dixon II. Lewis. Anis 
seal 18 now Occupied by Ex-Governor Fuzpalrick, 
aud was filled by execulive appuintment. 

Elections.-— ite election of Governuc and af 
members to the I hiriy - first Congress, takes place 
on the din day of August next. The cuntert is 
likely tu prove a wari une, he result of the Pre- 
sideutial eletiiun having demonstrated tiat the 
stale ol parties is very clusely-alled. Mr. Belser 
will provably be the caudadate of the Tuylor pansy 
for Gevernor. ; E 

Banks.—T he quegtian of creating banks is much 
muoted, aud ihe election of mewbers of the 


“LegislsCure will, in mang sections of the State, 


entirely binge upun their opinions for- or against 
Tae following are 
among the-pruceedings uf public wmeotings in ibe 
iuierior of Ihe Siale : 


— a 


Ata (Taglor)meeting in Dale county, on the 


Lith uit., it was 

” Resolved, ‘hat we are in favor oſ Joint Stock 
Banks wath uuduubted guarantees to the biik- 
u luet, and no candidate can get our support whe 


differs with us upon this subject.” 


Mr. Belser was recommended as the eandidate 
lor Governor. 


Ata (Taylor) meeting in Coffee county, on the 


Sth ulity the following was adopted: 


“That we are in favorof a sale and sound 
system of Stock Binks, which we believe can 
and ought to de established vy the Legislature of 
Alabama. And we do bereby pledge ourselves 
to vote lor no candidate for the next Legislature, 
who does not come oul openly aud avowedly in 
la vox of a proper Stuck Bank to be chartered at 
Whe next Legislature.” 

The nawe of Mr. Belser was also presented to 
the county for ile sulfrages as candidate lor Go- 
vergor. | Both-mectivgs appointed Delegates to 


a District Convention. 


following doctrine: 


Mr. Venshle, after discussing Abodliionism, 
Disunion, &e. &e. came out boldly for each 
„State in the South to pase laws lo present North- 
ern men from collecting debts in the South io 
- prohibit Northern ships from coming mte South- 
ern ports—and if a Northern ship at any time 
chanced to be csught im a Southern pori, Mr. 


Venable says, confiscate the property“ 


Fhis is going even further than the advocates 
-of non-intercourse -in this State are disposed to, 
-for N will be remembered that- the proposition 
-made in Camden was merely for a voluniary with- 

drawal of intercourse, and the proposition qub- 
mitted by Mr. Treadewell to the Committee of 
, Safety here, was for prohibrting the lawyers only 


from colleeling such elaims.- 


Mr. Venable is a gentlemen of weight and in- 
fluence ia North Caroline, and his advocacy of 


tuch extreme measures, amounting in fact to a 
virtual dissolutron of the Union, proves that 


South Carolina is by bo means in‘advantce of her 
‘Souttrern sislers in this matter as has been pre- 


tendud.—Columbia (S. C.) Telegraph: + 


Anxangas.—The official majority of John S. 


Roane (Democrat), fer the office of Governor, 
over his Whig competitor, was 163 votes. The 
Gos er nor elect was installed du the 19th ult. 


id 
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ARRIVAL OF THE STHAMBR. 
. The steamship, Amznica, arrived at New York 


on Saturday evening with intelligence from Liver- 


pool to 2ist. ult. ; . g P 
The ſollow ing is a summary of her news : 

. Gnrar Britain.—ln the House of Commons, 

en the 19th ult., the Navigation Law Bri being 

-under consideration, Mr. Gladstone moved a 


clause empowering the crown, on application of 
an) colony, io sanction a conveyance of goods 
and passengers from one part of such colony to 


another in ether than British vessels. Ihe pro- 
position was adopted, aud the bili was ordered 
‘to a thied reading. rat 
From Ireland we 3 ntity 
misery aud crime, but there ig nothing of special 
importance. The jury,.in the case of Mr. Duffy, 
‘of the Nation, have again disagreed, and he tus 
been set at liberty, oh bail, lor his appearance at 
‘the next Cómmission, > ` ţa ` , a: © 
` Itis stated that a commercial treaty is about 
to be formed between England ‘and trance, the 
Jeading features of which will be the free admis- 
sion of brandy, wine and fruit frum -France ; 
coal, iron and twist from England. Whatever 
“advantages may be conferred upon French ves- 
sels by the alteration of the Navigation Laws, 
“are lo be liberally reciprocated by the guyern- 
ment of the Repubhc, . N 
Intervention of France in the affairs of Rome.— 
In the British Huuve ot Lords up Ute 19 ch ult. s— 
Lord Beaumont said he wished to put a question 
to the noble marquis, Felative to 10e duure of 
the French expedition to Central Italy. li was 
Hol his intention lo say one word now as to the 
‘policy of such a measure ; bul he must say, if the 
expedition were lur the purpose of putting down 
a republic in Rome, it was certamly rather a 
strange thing tbat one of the first steps taken By 
tue democratic republic in France should be 10 
put down a forcigu republic, which was only imi- 


dating its exumple, aud W restore a monarchy, 


perhaps the mosi absolule in the world. (tear, 
hear.) Jt would be a strange thing if the head 
of the Roman Catholic Church shuyid owe nis 
restoration to temporal power tothe bands ol the 
French republic. Alter what had tallen irom 
the noble marquis respecting Sicily, he was only 
anxious to ask whether tue government of ibis 
‘country had taken any part, either im the way ol 


instigation, or in the way of concurring with the: 


French government in the step which the latter 
had taken. Alter we had ceased © intectere bi 
Sicily, where scenes of butehety unheard of in 
Civilized warlare had taken place, and aller we 
bad abandoned that islaud-to the aroilrary con- 
“tol of a most unchrisuan monarch, Il would be 
strange indeed ii we should concur with France 
in this interference for the restoration uf the 
Pope. ` ö ; 


— ———— ͤ K—— 
—— a 
— . —— — 


Nonrn CAnULMA.— Mon- intereourae Jidvocaled. 
The Hos. A. W. Venable, a member of Cun- 
gress from North Carolina, recently addressed 
his constituents at Yanceyville, in which, accord- 
ing to the Milton Chronic le, be proclaimed the 


have the usual quantity of 
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Phe Marquis of Lansdowne—! 


of any agreement or. negotiation. 


wit respect te adether. country in laly unfor 


dor ed any assurance we have 
Canadian Diſficulties.— The 


put npon him, or to whatever lemptaiiun he ove 


we HX pos Ed. Let every philosophic ebsercver re- 
Heot how the Roman Ca:holics ef Iretaad ha ve 
gradualiy been alienated- from that respect fur 
-order, und slmust servile obedience to authority 
“Which religious teachers of the same persuasion 
-hate incpigaleds in their flocks im every other. 
quarter of the world in aij ages. . Men ute the 
slaves ol circumstances ; ang we very much fear- 
that, wher ibe Canadians are compelied to make 
their choice between Great Brita and the Upi- 


led Slates, they are much more likely to be in 


ves ul pure Patrolivm.”’. . 


trun of France iy ltaty. “He stated in substance 


make use uf ihe liberty which the Assembly hau 
granted to it by ats wole of tne 20: of March 


lo occupy tempouracily the tertitory of tbat Pens 


susula. 


Tue Minister said that it was impossible for 
him io enter upon further details. Gut ef (he 


intervention of France would arise etficacivas 
guurantees Jor the interest uf tear (the Freuen) 
policy; and dor the cause of liberty. On fuiste 
ing bis speech, M. Odilion Barrut read a project 


vl iaw gianting a credit to. ine goveunment ol 


4. 200, 0 Irancs lo weet the additional expenses 
required ior the suppori, una war ipollug, dur- 
tug ‘tiree ‘months,-vf (be troops lorming the ex- 
be Au. At the request yi the Mintier, he 
AssewUly iusumedialely met in ns bureau lo ap- 
pomt, a ‘committee to make a report on the ur- 
gency of the projet of Jaw in question. The 
commanication of (ne Council was Hetened to by 
tue Assembly with profound silence. : 
NM. Jules Favre presented the, report of the 
commiltee, which was unanimous, en the urgen- 
cy demanded by the government. A debate en- 
sued on the projet of taw proposed by M. Odilion 
Barcol. ‘Puy urst-clause uf 1,208,UUU Iraucs, to 
enable the goverumeut to meet the expen-e of 
putung Ue expedition to Civitu Vecchia on à 
wur tuoling, Was passed by a vole of 395 to 283, 
ma i a majority in favur of the goverument ot 


have no hesita 

tion in telling -my noble friend that the occur- 
tene lo which he ha’ referred, the intended ex- 
peuilion by the French to IJtalv, is perfectly cor- 
rect. ButJ may say thal expedition. has not been 
instigated nor suggested by the government of 
“this country, aed that it has rot been the subject 
Ar the sape 
time | must ssy thal intrmatiot of that intention 
has been received, but l am not prepared to say 
that the qbjects of the expedition, as tar as | am 
A¢qaainted with them, ore of a nature that this 
country would disapprove of. At the same time 
J think it right, after what has fallen from the 
noble lord on another subject..te express a hope 
that the noble lord will not cousider me vs in 
any degree acquescwg in his statement, that 


tunalely engaged in war, under aircumstancee 
between which and those which distinguished 
the French expedition, there is not the slightest 
avelogy, Me have. receded from the policy we 
huve heretofece adoptedger ip any sense aban- 


iven. 
London Chronicle, 
refernng tọ the feeling of ahenation in Canada 
(rom he loyal udleetions of the Buglish inhabi- 
lanis, says: A popular movement- must be 
deemed of ‘the highest importance, when it is the 
oulwerd and visitie sigri of intipient’agitation 
and deeply-rooted discontent in ine eommunity. 
We would fain indulge in another reflection. I 
‘is both unwise and ungenerous to trust tu the un- 
aided operation of creeds or principles, and legig- 
late upon the conviétion that a.rovalist can never 
besours a repubhcap, whatever pressure may-be 


Huebced -uy resentment, wouyded ‘selt-love- sad 
sellanterest, than by historical reminiqoences, 
country, COnsanguéniy, or the more exalted mo- 


France.—IJn the Nauonal Assembly, on Mon. 
Joy, Wie President of the Councit af Ministers 
Madea chismufiicaliqn~relative to the inter¥en- 


that (be mfuence of the victories gained dy the 
Austrians over the Piedmontese would be delt 
thoughout the whole of central Itaty, that a cri- 
sis Qppeared to be imminentin the Roman States, 
and ‘that France would not remain muitterent to 
such a site of Chings. He added, that the pro- 
lection Of ndtives ul, France, resident u Italy, 
the necestity of maidtaijog the legitimate mtu- 
ence which Trance uo longer possessed in aly, 
and the desife which the French government felt 
to cuitribute towards Doming tur the Roman 
pevpie a goud government, based Upug irberal 
ustuutions, rendered ita duty of the cabinet to 


Hungary. 


— e ———— 


—— — 


. The 2å clause was passed without a division of 
the Assembly. On the final division, for the bill 
393, againet n 106; making a majority of 287; 
but on this occasion, the * Mountain,” having 
abstained from voting, the total number of votes 
was only 499, which is one Jess than the number 
required by the regulation, The vote was con- 
sequently full. A second: vate was taken on the 
question on Tuesday, when the measure was car- 
ried by a majorily of 388 to 131. It appears, by 
the accounts. from Paris, that the government 
have determined to send an army of 14,000 ta 
Rome, to assist the Pope, Senor IL. Oudinot to 
command. The President of the Council says 
that care will be taken to secure s free and libe- 
Fal government to the Roman people. Rumors 
were in circulation in Faris, on the 18th inst., of 
the modification of the Ministry. Gen. Lamori- 
ciere ia spoken of for the Ministry of War, and 
Gen. B desu for that of Foreign Affairs. , 

The cholera is largely on the increase in Paris, 
and many persons of opulence have become its 
victims. Up to the Ich. there have been 1762 
cases, of which 1022 had proved fatal. 

The-clusing prices of the Theee per Cents was 
96 10 francs, the Five. per Cents, 88 15. 


~ GermMany.—The Prussisn ‘government is said 
to have obtained the assent of a few of the small 
States, such as tlesse Cussel, Brunswick and 
Wiemar, to the assumption of the Imperial dig- 
nity by the Bing, but ihese form ouly a small 
part of the States of Germany. 

Austria is, of course, vioſen:iy opposed to a 
phin which would: transfer the imperial digni y 
trom the house "Of Hapsburgh to that of Bran- 
deddurgh, and Bavaria, the third State in Gere 
many for population and influence, ts scarcely 
less so. Boch France aud Russia are strungly 
opposed td the change: All these difficulties 
may perhaps be gol over, if the smaller States 
of Germany were unanimous in favor of the uni- 
on unh Prussia. But thie is not the fact.” Hsno- 
ver, whose assent is essential to the carrying out 
oſ-ine scheme, is tet lik cy to give n, and Saxo- 
ny ha tou strong a Sen-e ut what interests it has 
in the way of reco: sttuting the German empire 
On the basis proposed at Frankfort, und even rf 
they could bs overcome, it is duubdul-if she 
would assent. ` fire following siguificam para- 
graph appears in ine second ediiion of the Co- 
logne Gazette of the 18.h: ` i i 

A dew Prussian nuie, bearing date April 13th, 
and intended as dp answer to the Austrian one of 
ine Bin, hus in the clearest and most unequivocal 
manner declared io the Olmuta Caviaet tout the 
Prussian goveroment wilt not be delecred by Lhe 
Austrian wiowiry drom assisting with aji ats 
power in a speedy furmativa af a union confede- 
rate State, audit is Gruly resulved to uphuld aad 
protect tue work. This will be accomplished 
with the concurrence of the German Priuces. be 
a word, the relations of Ausira are asuj,j. ung 8 
wore wurhke appearance, aud trowevec deairuus 
the German Court muy de tu keep on gopu terus 
with the Olmutz Cauner, public opiniun is tuo 
unahimous and sirung in this cave lw-attow of the 
popular demands bing disregarded.” 


Huxcaar.—The Austrian E upire is in as great 
difficuity os ever, fur it-49 clear, irom tbe retreat 
of all ihe divisiona of the Austrian army towards 
Pesth, thal they have deen repulsed by ine Hun- 
surians. The greal struggle now is for Ine poe- 
session of the Hungarians’ fortress of Cumra, 
on he Danube, which tue Austrians have beseig- 
ed lor several weeks, and which ihe Hungariaus 
are endeavoring lo deliver, Jf wey should suc- 
ceed, the cause of. Ausiria will be desperate in 


— 


— 


Cuaries Albert, though he could rot resist Ra- 
deizky, inflieted a great injury on Austria, oy 
quinpeliing the Austrian goveruneut to-delach au 
army of 20, 000 men from Croatia to Italy, at the 
breaking vut of the Sardinian war. Tus aruy 
is how hastening back 10 Hungary, and may per- 
laps arrive in time io check thé Hungarians. 
‘Phe naperial army desieging Comura is auw ege 
posed tu a three-loid atiack, drum ine north, tue 
south, and from me garrison of the furtress i sell. 
The country surrounding Comurn is all but in tne 
hands of the Magyars, und Oumorn is bul twenty 
leagues distant rum Vienna. “I'he imperial par- 
ty amongst ie inhabitants of Pesin are qu gung 
tne Hungarian capital, aud fl, ing to Graw, aud 
inen to Rasp and Presuurg. Vienne pepers of 
the Iain lusuish posit.ve tuturmativu of the vccu- 
pation of en important position taken by Lhe 
Hungarians. — The details of this action are givers 
by the German papers, and are-to Wwe elect that 


ing that the isthmus will wish to make itself in- 
dependent and separate from the re public. I 
has passed the second reading, and will, probably. 

J the third ; but it is supposed the Executive will 
veto it. n 8 


— 3 — TT 
TEN . Windischgratz, ot the head of its best regiments, 
aith ‘opposed the progress of the Hungarians in the | that some catastrophe had happened to them. 
un direction of Comorn. A fierce engagement en- Trade in India and China was in a satisfactory 
' sued, in which the superior tactics of the Mag- | state. 


„ i proved irresistinle. Tus Latest CONTINENTAL ‘News BY Maw.— 


British offieers were | missing, and it was feared 


arit 
n 


10 py oat bet 
ve „ Dewmang.—On the Sin the Danish Minister of paris, Thursday evening, April 19, 1849.— The — .. 
ry War-published the following order of the day: | Bourse to-day has been much agitated by canes e j „ 
ET „Kinks and sovereigns are daily sending troops It was said that Lord Palmerston had. protested | ~ 4 - Statistics. l 
010 into the Duchies to second the efforts of Use re- against the French expedition to Civita Vecchia, As d s hwo. 8 
* f e a pone sovereigus. ior that Muzzini, the Dictator of Rome, had oe — 
a jan _ combats whic aily take piace agsinst superior ded 10 Kersansie, the French red republican, the = P G 
** 4 : forces, produce only an effusion of blood without | defence of Civita Vecchia with instructions 10 | , Nu oF en Umren Srarte The follow 
‘a ` decisive results. The army has, in eonsequence, | bury himself in the ruins rather than surrender ; | "8 tables exhibit the number of organized mili- 
tabt “peceived orders ta quit the Sunderveit and return | that the French government had sent a formal | tia in the United States, distinguishing the seve- 
** _ to the island of Alsen, to await there the moment | protest against the acceptance of the crown af | cal. kinds of force, for the year 1848; also the 
os when it will de possible to attack the enemy man} ihe Germen empire by the the King of Prussia, Sordi 0 tor tho 1 
"a to man.” p A and a note tọ tbe Diet of Frankfort with a casus of inance returns ʻor saas per „as lur- 
7 4 , The Danish entrenchments de xl Dupef had getti. ps i nished by tbe report. of Abe A Ijulani General 
i, it, been attacked and carried. by the Saxon and Ba- These ace only a few-of the rumors in cireu- made to Congress ia February laste- ; 
is varian troops. The loss of. the Gerdans in-4bis lation to cause or aeccuut for a fall of neatly ne- oe a ate í 
9 75 affair is calculated at 150 0 200 men. Several franc in the price of the Rentes. Note. No returns hating been made lor 1848 
ive additional captures have been made by the Da- Our accounts from Florence in ibe regular from sume of the States, the returns for previous 
pa nish vessels, and itis stated that German omi- course are of the 12th.. "They confirm thie tele- ars were taken. The -aggregate ol i lilinois 
55 grant ships will not be exempted- - - + | graphic despatch ablished by the French go- and Mississipp! embrace the entire militia of 
oa „ pratt. The republicans have been put down vernment, with 938 or two exceptions. Gue- Alone States ;—the numbers appearing 333 fn- 
7 in Genoa, after having had the comutand of that | razzi; for instance, is stated to.have fied, whereas feniry an Cavalry column represent the orga- 
_ besulilul cily for nine days: the despatch said he was in custgdy, and we have nized companics only.) oo f 
. Avezzana, with his eleven chiefs, kept the city | no account of the djssulution of the Constitucnt Military forces : 
vin * of Geroa ina complete stale of anarchy during | Assembly. Thts body was almost ne first to . l _ K = 8 
g about nine days. However, Gen. Marmora tav- proclaim the'authorty ol the Grand Duke. The j z : 8 T € 2 
0 ing invested the city, and the English ship of the | reaction originated in a quarrel between the ruf- States 3 -3 8 . = 
n line, the Vengeance, tagether wish the American | fians called the Leghorn volunteers and sume Ol- „ & > a à a 
steamer Princeton, having takem up a position | the people. Fhey fred upon each other, and K Ka * J 
„ close to the town, so that the friends of order several hes were lost. "Phe people generally | Mai pi 29256 1456 2028 1925 44665 
. could not de plundered by the convicts and rut- then turned out, and becoming sudcenly loyal, Ne ie Tampshire 22710 528 1865 1659 26742 
et fans who were. proposed to be fet loose upon | cut down and burnt the trees of liberty which | yWassachugetis - 141270 100 1010 281 102604 
San them, the rebels had no alternalive put to surrens| they had planted, aod shouted * Long live Leo- | Verinont | 201541 590 826 2315 23916 
aT der. Avezzana, (who at appears was formerly a | pul.” They would bave massacred all ine Leg: | Rhode Island „ 13279 54 320 13053 
1 merchant in New Vork.) together with bis eleven Rora volunteers if the latter had, hot beep saved | Connecticut ~ 53240. 692. 20.53 1704 57719 
„ . comrades, were permitied to escape on boerd the | by the National Guard and the trogps of the line, Nex ee 161474 a 1 8 =e ths 
a 1 : f z 2 New Jer g 
cdl Princeton; and aM parties suom to corcur in - who had jotned the people. The volunteers Agd Pei 265112 4300 3581 12031 276070 
Delaware 5232 206 188 543 9229 


_eribing the salvation ef Genoa from pillage to (rom the city on their way to Leghorn, bul on 


„14 
i? the judicious conduct af the Kinglistf and Ameri-|theic wey several were massacred DY tne” Pen- Maryland 41952 2594 1670 618 46864 


ort _ gab commanders. Marmora - entered the cuy | sants, w hose inoignation against the republieans | Virgluia , 112568 6899 3438 12206 
i elier We surrender of the rebels ; order has been had no longer ahy voundz. i Nurin Cardlins 76943 811 164 794 
re-establiehed, and the trade of revolution has * The letters trom Leghorn- of the 13th lead w | South Caroitua 40053 2855 1067 1700 54 705 

ae been pul a stup to for some timb tu oome. The to expect. dreadiul scents, for the republicans Geo. gia 66126 806 57312 
ee , bombardment which touk plate has not done | there are of the mast (Brocious character. An] Alabama 43004 683 145 44332 
ano Louisiana 40834 529 748 1712 43523 


1 nuch injury. The Doria palace is only alightly | the respectable inhabitants who had the meant 


damaged, and the presence of the foreign vessels | were fly ing, for part of the Leghorn volunteccs Mississippi 810 


. 8 protected the property ol the mer- | had arrived Irom Florence, aud threatened 10 1 — 91217 1616 70 790 94325 
g te ee mursocre all the royalista. One of the Farts y. 184123 482 2067 15435 176135 
wt la Tuscany there had been a general rising in | jour, is of .lo-day.states that the goveramant has Teal 45732 660 2744 271 4 53913 
55 `» favor of the Grand Duke, and the maa who was | received accounts of the quiet returu of-Leghorn SURG 855 12 33 83234 
“a recently dictator is 0 a prisoner. ‘The land- under the sway of the Giand Duke. Missuuti 59000 1500 500 61000 
a ing of the French at Civita Vecchia win doubt | — Arkansas „1019 58 60 17137 
mae lesy put an end 10 the Ruman republic, and be CANADJAN Arrairs.— The Montreal -papers | Mieingan 51 156 414 1303 16W 
F ſollowed by the restoration of (he Pope. Venice represent things 29 qaiet ih mat Niiy. An ad. luuda lus;7 540 165 510 12122 
5 is besieged by the Austeiaus, by sea and by land, | dress has been published in Moatreal, signed dy ‘Texas 18098 70 19766 
aj „aud murs Surrender. iu Sicily the truggle has | a very large number of the mest prominent and lowa . : . 6223 
sid commenced with dreadful (erocily, end a vespe: respected citizens, urging ine maimieyance ol D econ bia 1183 95 36 1219 
115 . took aS. on Good ee 5 ence and order, and the resort only w legal and wL of ColumDi 333 
i - the Neu lan and Dw ies troops and tur peupie constnutional seans foc. tug ted res of what may rf tar `. 24. N 
* of Caianip, Which continued alt bight, aud ended | be considered * Kingston, Canada Grand agg '. 1667363 44808 34381 baa alame 
7 r ip the detest ol the Catanians. A greubuumbet West, a public wmechiDg was held on the Lot Jue Ordnance returns. 
Lae ol them were killed, anu the cily Was afterwards stant, at which £ solutions Very fair and mude- 3285 - 0 
aveked and pluudered. The terror of this deleat | rate iu tone were adopted, adverse to the Rebel- FE = &- Š 
Bas caused we city of Syracuse to surrender | lion Losses Bill aud the ‘action of the Govern- States. © 2 = 2 
without resort 4% arws, - Palermo is now the oniy | ment (hereon, regretting the explosion at Mon i J | SF - 8 ö * 
7 0 


ireal, aud pledging the meeting to the preserva- 


hans., A de:perate resistance is expected there, | tion ol. order, &.; alo avuwing @ wish for the | Maine - 
but very ftus chavce. ol success. lulurmation recall of Loru Elgin, but this in a decorous and | New Hampshire 66 13301 1587 1580 
Massachusetts 67 12339 1643 470 


bas been received by the Qveron steamer, that | even kindly d:anuer without insult or viluperas 

on its leaving Gotan on Saturday evening, the tion. : = ` | Vermont 138 9553 Its 77 

city was lu flames in three places. “The most Ruoue island , 16 570 ' 261 
Conne cucut 49 10194 11668 2475 


. place ol much strength in the baude of the Siet- 


« 
aD 


. New Granapa — Saida Marla. Aprit 19, 1849. 


beaultitul edifices were 2 heap of ruins, and ine 7 2 40477 4800 3210 
5 wuseuul of patural bistury rue polilical pares 14 this country have cou: Neg 1 l 37 12936 170864 2339 
5 y N pleiely changed hands; that is 10 5, through | Penusy ania 105 17739 6332 1319 

840 79 374 


Ine latest accuun™ from Florence ten ve no ine viection of Geueral Lupez, the tuerai. and | Delaware 1 

reason to doubt that e Granu Duke of Tusaqeny ; ; 3 N 

has returved to the capital lt is reported that democratic party came jlo power, auer being Muryland o returni. 

N de 11 5 RE 55 ca Wak in the apposition lor thé fest rweive years, since Virgins ref 50 31201 1880 9138 
revolutionary govermment ol sesion as | ine Prenuency of Santaudabi gud the Musquera North Carolina 15 3902 16072 29W 


been overturned by the peo le themseives, as oor : 8 Sarulina ` Ne returns. 
that of Floreure had oo it. o = 5 vut of ofico e N . > . ar er | nue. none · 950 
Laspia.—The details of the batte of Goojeral| _ Lue Piesidem Lopez was i nslalled én the Lat Ano ; 18 degia : 
eonim tbe report Dy Ihe ludia waikof he 1710 | instaat, aud big miuntf7 js composed o! ues OF i. e e 
Niarch, of the victory gained -by Lure Gough.| Dr. Leidus, Secretary of ine luterior. . Tennessee 1 85822 18965 1731 
Tue British captured 63 of the 56 guns which | . De. Murille, Secretary Foreign Atairse 1 1 6250 1400 00 
the Sikhs brougnt into action, together: with.all| | Dr. Rojas, Secretary uf Sas. Oui 50 0851 4010 2098 
one their camp, magazine, ammunition &. Ine. Col. ymas Herera, (ol Panama). Secretary of | Indiana 8. 577 8200 70 
sue loss on the part ol the British was five officers War. aig ; . {has | No returns. 50 810 
. aud 92 men killed. Ihe War of the Fuujaud 18 ‘hey are all new men, and set much accus». Mussousl 6 965 25 R 
15 çonsyered as at an ent tomed to publie ajfaira; therefore, 1 do not kus. Ff panes’ nonc 1241 290 770 
12. Cam. — The news from Hong Kong is to the | how tbey wall get on. i r No returns. 
Pe % 21cm vi Fevruary.* Ine dispute about opening | Everything. +8 quiet ; they say General Mos | exas No returns. 
* the city gales at Canton was guing On, bul there | quera is ovning down w live ia Bareauquille. jowa No ordnance or smali arms- 
11 g was a gonoral confidence that the stipulations o1| A ball has been inirodused into Congtess, to re- Wisconsin none. * i 15 he 


A” “the treaty of Naukin would be enforced; Two ' move the capital of the republis to Panama, loas- Dist of Columbia AN 


—— 


— 
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Tur Wool. Caor.— The season for sheep- 
shearing approaches, and the probable amount 
of the season’s chp begins to be the subject of 


conversation. Chicago we think will be a heavier’ 


exporter of wool this season than last, on account 
of the. increese in the flocks of sheep, and the 
larger area of country that will be tributary ta 
this city. The following are the shipments of 
wool from this port since the commencement ef 
the trade: 


1842 Ibs. 1,500 
1843 g 22 952 
1844 96 38 
1845 216 6400 
1846 281.225 
1847 411.488 
1848 + 729.300 


Greater attention should be bestowed upon the 
putting up fleeces for markete—sorting the clean 
from the unclean, the finer from the coarser ar 
ticle, &. Chicago Dem. g ` 


Tonnace or Gredt BriTarn.— Tho Mmereasa 
of the coasting trade ef Great Britaina has been 
very extensive. According - to the British Atma- 
nac the ratio of increase is as-follows:-The Bri- 
tish and foreign tonnage entered and cleared in 
1814. a-nounted to 3,761.428 tons; in 1824, to 4,- 
961,001 tons 3 and in 1846 tò 12,415.586 tons. 
The increase from 1814 10 1346 was 229-81 per 
cent. The increase to ports in Europe, not in 
British possessions, is from 1,471,291 tone in 
1739, to 2,029,288 tons in 1846. a 

Ships and tonnage employed in the intercourse 
between Great Britain aud ireland and pther 
ccasling vessels. 5 
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The following statement shows the entries of 
American and Briush vessels into he different 
ports of We United States from 1830 to 1847: 


-e Americen. British; ~ 
1830 967,227 87,231 
1835 1.352 653 529 922 
1840 1 576946 582471 
1844 1.977438 766.747 
1847 2,101,359 993,210 


Sea Coast AND Trnxlroniks or tHe UMITED 
Srates.—Tbe sea coast of the United States, ac- 
cording toa recent report ol the land office, is 
„fve thousand one hundred and twenty miles, in- 


cluding the Atlantic, Gulf and Pacifc, or a 


* shore line,” fullowing the irregularities of the 
shore and sea islands, according to an éstimate 
of the Superintendeat of the Coast Survey, of 
33.063 miles. ~ 

The territories of the United States including 
those recentiy acquired, contain two miliions, 
one hundred and eighty-seven thousand, fdur 
hundred and ninety-six square miles, or 1,023,- 
518,080 acres, which is sufficient to give fifty-one 
acres, Without including the States, to every one 
of the twenty millions of sohabitants in the United 
States. This territory is distributed as fullows: 
Northweat Territory, west of the Mississippi 
river, 723,243 square miles; Wisconsin Territory, 
23,336 square wiles; Oregon, 841,463; Upper 
Calilornia and New Mexico, 526,078; Texas, 
325,520. The newly acquired terruory lying 


-| hundred horse power, was abput to be made in 


NILES’ NATIONAL REGISTER. 


Cusa.—The island of Cuba contains 3,500 su- 
perficial leagues of land, only two fifths of which 
are cultivated. Of the remaining three-fifths now 
unused, one is probably value less, leaving one- 
Half of its agricultural resources developed. It 
has twelve cities, ten towns, one hundred and 
sight villages, and ninetv-six tamlets. In 1841, 
the population was, exclusive of soldiers and resi- 
dent foreigners, 1,007,624; but a more recent 
census has shown an increase of about 300.000 
About one-héif of the population is black, and of 
the negroes, from one-fourth to one-third ace 
ree. About one-fourth of the imports ate from 
the United States. 


A Miscellaneous, `” 


A NovegL Sream EnGine—PRAOTICAL APPLI 
CATION OF WATER IN.TAE SPHEROIDAL Stare.—lt 
wul be remembered by our readers. that at the 
tneeling of the British Association at Cambridge, 
a considerable sensation was produced by M. 


-Boutigny, who brought befure the meeting a se- 


ries of experiments on what he, calls the spheroi- 
dal state of water, and the remarkahle phenome. 
Non of freezing water in red. hot ¢rocibles, under 
the influence of this peculiar condition. Ata 
recent meeting of the Academy af Sciences, at 
Paris, M. Boutigay announced; that by the pers 
severing effurts of a young · engineer, M. Téstud 
de.Beauregard, a steam engine had- been con 
structed, which was moved by the vapor of waler 
in its spheroidal state. This is a machine of one 
horse power, the builer of which is so small that 
it eam easily be carried in the pocket. ; 

It was also sialed, that two other machines 
were also in progress, ene of two, and the other 
oi four horse power.; and that. a third, of four 


England. Frour'a communication te La Presse, 
we learn that the boiler is placed in a bath ef 
melted lead, and water projected in small quan- 
tities at a time upon its healed surface. The 
spheroidal state is produced, and although the 
temperature of Ne water never rises above 190 
degrees, the elastic force of the vapor given oll 
is touad tu be very far superior to that of aleam 
in its ordinary gouditions ; and if we understand 
the sOuewhat obscure description given, B, por- 
tion of “the water is decomposed, as in Professor 
Gruve’s beautiful experiments and the dddational 
force of the gases is rendered ayailable. 


We may,gpriefly state, for the benefit of those, 
who may uot be tamiharc with Bouligny's experi-- 


ments, ihat if water is projected upon a metal 
piate healed to dull redness, itis not vaporized 
at once, but it forms itself into a sphere, and rol- 
ling With great rapidity over the healed surface, 
evaporates with co@@puralive slowness. This is 
the spheroidal state—a remarkabie physical con- 
dition is produced, in which even the ordinary 
powers ol chemicul affiinity are suspended, but 
the vapur of which appears to obey other laws 
then these of steam. We may therelure, hope 
thal we ace on the vve of a great improvement 
in the empi- yment of heat ad a motive power. 

a I literary Gazette. 


The Charleston Mercury, ip copying the above, 
says: A gentleman who witnessed some experi- 
ments with it states that its chiel merit cunsists 
in the saving of 90 per cent. of fuet: that is, 10 
tons of cust will produce as much power ia this 
engine, as 100 ions WHh-the ordinary steam en- 
gine, and GU per cent is saved in the space vecu- 
pied. The patent was said to have been purchase 
sed by du Engilish compady fur three millious of 
dollars. ` - 5 

T O ue 
Tux Present Winter.—Dr. Robbins, libra- 
rian of the Hertford Alheræum; who 18 now over 
80 yeurs oh, ənd has kept a record of the weath- 
er Icom his youth up, says thé present winter ex- 
ceeds all former ones in bis record, for the extent 
of ats coldness, as measured by the thermometer. 
The ould‘has been more remarkable for conti- 
guance than intensity. No single day, (adds a 
wiiter in the Providence Journal,) is deserving of 
special nolice, while the nine suecessive days, 
irọm the 12th to the 201 January, inclusive, 
will no doubt be reckoned gmoug the memorable 
cold periods. ‘The thermometer has only once 
in thal time fallen below zero—on the morning 
“of the 16th—while tbe mean of three daily ob- 


and Territories ; 


and 10 P. M., is only 109 degrees. 

The coldest morning, was January 11th, when 
the thermometer atood at four degrees below zero. 
The coldest morning of last winter was also Jan. 
llth, when the thermometer was the same four 
below zero. A 

By far the coldest-day forthe last eighteen 
years was the 16th of December, 1835. At sun- 
rise on that day the thermometer stood at four 
below zern, with a piercing wind from the N. 
W.; at 1 P. M. it stood at seven below, and at 
sunset it stood at thirteen below, the wind str] se- 
verse. At 10 P. M. the wind-had somewhat 
abated, and the thermometer had risen one de- 
gree. -o> 

0 

` HisromcaL Norze or Virata, sy Thomas 
JerreRson.— We sre happy to lesen that the 
orginal MS. copy ofthis work, which disappear- 
ed some years rinek, has at length been found. 
lt was presented by Dr. J. T. Basciay to Dr. H., 
who has generously presented it to the library of 
Congress, where it may now be seen by thase 
who are interested ia such mementoes of the 
past.—Union. _. i 

The Editors of thè Nalionel Intelligencer have 
examined this manuscript and find that only a 
periion of it appears to be in the handwriling of 
Mr. Jefferson. 

The following istheir statement on the sub- 
ject: ` 

The uecript in question was evidently 
prepared under the immediale direction of Me. 
Jefferson, but 2 particular examination of the 
penmanship will conviice any one that of the se- 
venly-five pages which it contatns valy about ten 
of them are fromthe pen ol the distinguished 
statesman. But, what is more, this work is net 
the original of the * Notes on Virginia,” but eun- 
sists only of accurate copies of old English char- 
ters and other records relating to the.ancient Do- 
miu ion. The two stylesof penmanship, however, 
wWhioh are quite apparent to the careful observer, 
sre in themselves sufficiently interesting [exciu- 
sive of its intrinsic value] io make thd wurk a 
must acceptable present to the Library of Con- 
gress. 

. — — 

Cnorerna.—The Cholera is on the increase at 
St. Louis, and other places on the Western wa- 
ters. There were 41 deaths froin this disease at 
Si. Louis during the week ending 30th ult. Of 
32-new cases, 22 had died. 

Two deaths from Cholera occurred at Pitts- 
burg on the Sth, originating op the river. No 
local cases-had been known. 

At Louisville several cases were reported to 
have vecurred. - 

Buenos Ayres —The vexed question of the 
intervention uf the French and Enghel govern- 
ments in the affairs of the republics of the river 
La Plate, after tour years ‘interruption of the 
commerte, n on the point of being permanensly 
seiled. General Rosus having’ made a conven- 
tion with the agents of these governments, sub- 
ject io the approval of their respective govern- 
ments. Of its rulitication there is lidle doubt. 

— — 

Gol p Dol. LaR.— This new, beautiful and con- 

venient coinage is now in circulation. 
3 

New York ano Erir CaNaI.— This Canal was 
opened lor Dusiness ou the II ch met. ‘wo bue- 
dred busis passed through: the lucks at Troy. 
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THE PAST—THE PRESENT—FOR THE FUTURE. 


GEORGE BEATTY, Editor. 1 ; l NO. 6 BANK ALLEY. 


Headquarters of the Commander of the Army, 
at or in the vicinity of New York ; 

Headquarters of the Eastern Divison, Balti 
more ; 

Headquarters of the Western Division, Cincin- 
nati ; when the Generals are not on visits of in- 
spection and tours of duty. 

- The Inspectors General of the Army will re- 
port for duty (by letter) to the Major General 
Commanuing-in-chief. p 
Commanders -of Departments, Regiments, and 
Posts within the Western Division will forward 
their returns und reports to Army Headquarters, 
New York; and, hereafter, the commanders of 
the Pacific Division, and of Departments Nos. 10 
(California) and 11, (Oregon,) will make their 
reports direct to the Headquarters of the Major 
General commanding the Army. 

II. Muster Rolls, Monthly Returns, Reports, 
&e. enjoined by the 13th ant 19th of the Rules 
and Articles of War, and the ‘ General Regula- 
tions of the Army,” will, at present, be forward- 
ed to the Adjutant General’s Office, Washington. 

The Recruiting Service will be directed by the 
Adjutant General of the Army, under the autho- 
rity -of the Secretary of War. 

Military correspondence generally, and oğcial 
transactions of the War Department, will be con- 
ducted, as usual, through the same channel of 
communication. = 8 . 

Buy order of the Secretary of War: 
5 - Ke JONES, Adjutant General.. 
E — — — 
-NAV Y: 

IF The U.S. sloop ALsayry sailed from Pen- 
sacola, May lst, for the south side of Cuba, and 
{the island’ of St. Domingo. She will join the 
Commodore at one of those places. The U. S. 
schooner. Furrt would soon be ready for sea. 
The floating dock at Pensacola is progressing 
quite rapidly. oP. 

The U. S. sloop-of-war Dare, was to 
sail for the United States, on the 19th or 20th 
March last, from San Francisco. 1 


Collzctors of the Customs. 
William D. Eewis, to be Collector of the Cus- 
toms, Philadelphia, vice James Page, removed- 
Daniel McCulloch, to be Collector, Sackett’s 
Harbor, vice Otis N. Cole, removed. 
George P. Kane, Baltimore, Maryland, vice 
William H. Marriott, removed. i 
Thomas Ireland, Annapolis, Maryland, vice 
Richard Sands, who did not qualify. 
John H. Allen, Qxford, Maryland, vice Nicho- 
las Willis; removed. 
- Surveyors of the Customs. 
Elias T. Griffin, Baltimore, Maryland, vice 
William H. Cole, Jr., removed. 
John “Blackistone, Llewellensburg, Maryland, 
vice Aloysius Thompson, removed. 
Join T. Stamp, Nottingham, Maryland, vice 
Fhomas W. Hoye, removed. 
George W. P. Smith, Saow Hill, Maryland, vice 
Charies Parker, removed. 
Robert C. Coleman, Louisville, Kentucky, vice 
Nathaniel P. Porter, removed. ~ n 


. Naval Officers. > 
Peter C. Ellmaker, to be. Naval Officer, Phila- 
delphia, vice Henry Welsh, removed. i 


Thomas K. Carroll, Baltimore, Maryland, vice 
James Polk, removed. - oe 
Peumasters. 
John G. McAllister, Jackson, Mississippi. 
Ezra S. Hamilton, Hartford, Connecticut. 
Barilia Slosson, Geneva, New York. 
Benjamin F. Arndt, Easton, Pennsylvania. 
James C. Magraw, Cumberland, Maryland. 
Henry L. Bowen, Providence, Rhode Island. 
Richard-B. Alexander, Tuscumbia, Alabama. 
William J. P. White, Philadelphia, Pa. _ 
$ - Marshals. = « | = 
James H. Kent, of. Maryland, to be Marshal of 
‘the United States for the district of Maryland, in 
the place of Moreau Forrest, removed. 


Appointment by the Secretary of the Interior. - 
Maunsel White, of Louisiana, te be Pension 
Agent at New Orleans, Louisiana, in the place 
of Greenbury Dorsey, removed. — 
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Terms.—Four Dol.LAns per annum, in advance, 
or if remitted before the expiralion of the first month 
after the commencement of q volume;—otherwise Five 
Dollars will be charged. Three copies will be sent fo 
one address upon the receipt of Ten Dollars, and 
Seven copies upon the receipt of Twenty Dollars. 

Subseribers may remit, at our risk, by mail; and 
current bills, of sound banks, in any of the Slates, 
will be accepted in payment. 
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OIVIL APPOINTMENTS, 
BY THE PRESIDENT. = 

George Lunt, of Massachusetts, to be Attorhey 
of the United States for the district of Massachu- 
setts, vice Robert Rantoul, Jr., removed. 

Charles Dewene, Jr., of Massachusetts, to be 
Marshal of the United States for the district of 
Massachusetts, vice Isaac O. Barnes, removed. 

Gideon Filz, of Mississippi, to be. Receiver of 
Public Moneys at Jackson, Mississippi, and not 
Gideon Fitch, as heretofore published. ` 

Thomas H. Kent, of Maryland, to be Marshal 
of the United States for the district of Maryland, 
and not James H. Kent, as heretofore published. 

Thomas Ewbank, of New Tork, to be Commis- 
sioner of Patents, in the place of Edmund Burke, 
removed. ; 

John W. Ashmead, of Pennsylvania, to bè At- 
torney of the United States for the Eastern Dis- 
trict of Pennsylvania, in the place of Thomas M. 
Pettit, removed. B : 

Anthony E. Roberts, of Pennsylvania, to be Mar- 
shal of the United States for the Eastern District. 
of Pennsylvania, in the place of George M. Keim, 
removed. X f 

John S. Myrick, of Florida, to be Marshal of 
the United States for the Northern District of 
Florida, in the place of Robert Myers, resigned. 


Land Officers. — 


` 


VESSELS FOR THE NAVYe 


bad 


i i i ine.. Macedonian 36 
Charles L. Stevenson, of Wisconsin, to be Re- n ee Ships of the Line. . 
ceiver of Public Moneys at Mineral Point, Wis- . DIPLOMATIO., Sei = To A of War. a 
consin, jn the place of Pascal Bequette, removed. | QOpyiciazn, NGrCE.— M. Marrtuscecy, Charge si? il 74 John ans 20 
James W. Drake, of Mississippi, to be Receiver | q Affaires of his Majesty the King of the Kiong- 9 ls „ PE 
of Public Moneys at Pontotoc, Mississippi, in the dom of the two Sicilies, has notified the Seore- 99 885 e 74 Warren 20 
place of Wm. W. Leland, remored. tary of State of the United States, that. the King's N te Carol; 74 Falmouth ` 20 
Daniel Hicks, of Michigan, to be Receiver of | government having exhausted gil means of recon- Del: oe 74 Fairfield 20 
Public Moneys at Sault Ste. Marie, Michigan, in | ciliation with the Sicilians, without being able to 5 74 Vandalia 20 
the place of Michae) A. Patterson, removed. effect an -amicable arrangement, ho has been 5 a 55 5 0 
Austin Morgan, of Mississippi, to be Register forced to blockade the port and gulf of Palermo 5 f 74 Cyane 20 
of the Land Otfice at Jackson, Mississippi, in the and its dependencies. - The blockade was began . : 1 . 30 
Place of Benjamin R. Cowherd, removed. in the first days of April, and will be mamzained New Orle 74 Portsmouth 20 
Henry Acker, of Michigan, to be Register of by the vessels of the Neapolitan Squadron on the |; ey d . Plymouth 20 
the Land Office at Saut Ste. Marie, Michigan, in | whole of the coast. ndependence (ra- 54 81. 1 8 20 
the place of James B. Hunt, removed. oa zee) f 1 Sof War 
Robert W. Boyd, of Louisiana, to be Surveyor | `> — j Frigates, first c ass. ia Name ops o ' Rate. 
General of the Public Lands in Louisiana, in the | _ ARMY. — Unitec States 5 20 
place of Pierre T. Landry, removed. , 2 War DEPARTMENT,” Constitution 1 1 20 
Robert N. Carnan, of Indiana, to be Receiver | Generat Orders, f Adian! Generar’s Office, Potomac . y : 20 
of Public Moneys at Vincennes, Indiana, in the No. 27. ashinglon, May 10, 1849. Brandywine 44 Germantowo 18 
place of Samuel Wise, removed. i : I. In pursuance of the orders of the PRESIDENT Columbia 44 55 g 15 
John C. Clark, of Indiana, to be Register of the of the United States, Major General Scorr will 55 i 44 = 1 8 ae 
Land Office at Vincennes, Indiana, in the place | resume the command of the Army and the duties | Cumberlan s 1 . 16 
of James S. Mayes, removed. in all that regards its discipline and military con- Savannah 13 16 
John Baird, of Indiana, to be Receiver of Pub- trol, according to the regulations prescribed for Raritan — 7 3 16 
lic Moneys at Crawfordsville, Iadiana, in the | the guidance of the General Commanding-in-chief. Santee a Brier 
place of Bennett W. Engle, removed. The two senior Brigadiers General win be as- | Sabine 44 Boxer 10 
John Ewing, of Indians, to be Register of the signed to the command of the Eastern and Wes-| St. Lawrence ia 5 10 
Land Office at Crawfordsville, Indiana, in the tern Divisions respectively; the senior to nave 5 Wield iy 896 Porpoise N 10 
Place of Joba W. Rusk, removed. nstellalon , 


the privilege of selection. 8 
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Bainbridge 10. Union au s this privilege from the State by the payment of paramount and absolute in the sovereignty which 
Perry 10 Princeton the money. It is demanded from the captain and possesscs it. A concurrent and equal power in 

Schoeners Michigan I not from every separate passenger, for the con- the United Statcs. and the States as to who 

Flirt : 2 Alleghen 2} venience of collection: But the burthen evident: should and who should not be permitted to re- 

7: Sen; 3 ly falls on the passenger, and he, in fact, pays it side ina State, would be a direct conflict of 
Ware - 1 Vixen : } | either in the enhanced price of his passage or| powers repugnant to each other, continually 
Phenix - 2 Water Witch directly to the captain before he is allowed to thwarting and defeating its exercise by either, 
Petrel l General Taylor — | embark for the voyage. The nature of the trans- | and could result in nothing but disorder and con- 
Taney 1 Engineer — | action and the ordinary course of business shows | fusion. 

Steamers. Storeships and Brigs. that this must be. the case. And the present] Again: If the State has the right to exclude 
Mississippi 10 Relief i 6| claim, therefore, comes before the court without | from its borders any person or persons whom 
Susquehanna — Erie 4| any equitable considerations to recommend it, it may regard 88 dangerous to the safety of ils 
Powhatan — Lexington 6| and does not call upon us to restore money to a | citizens, it must necessarily have the right to de- 
Saranac — Southampton 4 party from whom it has been wrongfully exacted. cide when and towards whom this power is to be 
San Janeinto — Suppl 2 4| lf the plaintiff recovers, he will, most provers exercised. It is in ils nature a discretionary 

f PPY. 4 | obtain from the State the money which he has, | power, to be exercised according to the judg- 
Fulton 4 Fredonia ment of the party which possesses it, And it 


Tue Marine Corrs.—The Colonel Comman- 
dant receives $900 a year, is allowed two ser- 
servants, with an average pay for both of $372; 
aggregate rations amounting to $387, four horses 
rated at $384 per annum, and $276 for wood. 
The Lieutenant Colonel receives $720 annual 
pay, $372 for servants, and $876 for rations. 
Majors receive 5600 annual pay; $372 for ser- 
vants, and $730 for rations. The items are in- 
creased on commanding. Staff Captains receive 

5720 annual pay; $396 for servants; $730 for 
rations ; $384 for forage, and $203 for fuel. 


—————— e m 
U. S. Supreme Court. 


OPINION OF CHIEF JUSTICE TANEY, 


In opposition to that of the majority of the Suprenie 
Bench of the U. S., on the constitutionality of the 


laws of Massachusetts and New York, imposing a 


tax on passengers from foreign cotintries. 


Chief Justice Taney delivered his opinion as fol- 
long :— oe 


Ido not concur in the judgment of the Court 
in these two cases, and proceed to stale the 
grounds on which | dissent. : - 

The čonstitutionality of the laws of Massachu- 
setts and New York, in some respects depend 
upon the same principles. There are, however, 
different questions in the two cases, and I shall 
make myself better understood by examining 
separately one of the cases, and then pointing 
out how far the same reasoning applies to the 
other and in what respect there is a difference 
between them. And frst as to the case from 
Massachusetts. : „ 

This law meets the vessel after she has arrived 
in the harbor and within the territorial limits of 
the State, but before the passengers have Janded, 
and while they are still afloat upon navigable 
waters. H requires the State officer to go on 
board and examine into the condition of the pas- 
sengers ; and provides that if any lunatic, idiot, 
maimed, aged or infirm persons, incompetent, in 
the opinion of the examining officer, to maintain 
themselves, or who have been paupers in any 
other country, shall be found on board, such alien 
passenger shall not be permitted to land until the 
master, owner, consignee or agent of the vessel 
shall give bond, with sufficient security, that no 
such lunatic or indigent person shall become a 
cily, town, or State charge within ten years from 
the date of the bond. ‘These provisions aro con- 
tained in the (wo first seotions. It is the third 
section that has given rise to this controversy, 
and which enacts that no aljen passenger, other 
than those before spoken of, shall be permitted 
to land until the master, owner, consignee or 
agent of the vessel shall pay to the boarding ofti- 
cer the sum of two dollars for each passenger so 
landing; the money thus collected to be appro- 
priatel to the support of foreign paupers. 

Tkis law is a part of the pauper laws of the 
State, and the provision in question is intended to 
create a fund lor the support of alien paupers, 
and (o prevent its own citizens from being bur- 
thened with their support. 

l do not deem it material at this time to in- 
quire whether the sum demanded is a tax or not; 
of that question I shall speak hereafter. ‘The 
character of the transaction and the meaning of 
the Jaw cannot be misunderstood. If the alien 
chooses to remain on board and to depart with 
the ship or in any other vessel, the captain is not 
required to pay the money. Its payment is the 
condition upon which the State permits the alien 
passenger lo come on shore and mingle with ils 
oe and lo reside among them, He obtains 


doubtless, already received from the ‘passenger 
for the purpose of being paid to the State, and 
which, if the State is not entitled to it, ought to 
be refunded to the passenger. The writ of er- 
ror, however brings up nothing for revision here 
but the constitutionality of the law under which 
inis money was demanded and paid, and that 
question I proceed to examine. : 
And the first inquiry is whether, under the 
Constitution of the United States, the federal go- 
vernment has the power to compel the several 
States to receive and suffer to remain in associa» 
lion with ils citizens every person or-class of 
persons whom it may be the policy or pleasure 
of the United States to admit. In my judgment 
this question lies at the foundation of the contro- 
versy in thiscase. I do not mean to say that the 


[General Government have, by (reaty or act of 


Congress, required the State of Massachusetts to 


permit the aliens in question to land. I think 


(here is no treaty or act of Congress which can 
justly be so construed. 

But it is not necessary to examine that ques- 
tion until we have first inquired whether Con- 
gress can Jawfuñy exercise sach a power, and 
whether the States are bound to submit fo it.— 
For if the peopie of the several States of this 
Union reserved to themselves the power of ex- 
pelling from their borders any person or class of 
persons whom it might deem dangerous to its 
peace, or likely to producea physical or moral 
evil among its citizens, then any treaty or law of 
Congress invading this right and authorizing the 
introduction of any person or description of per- 
sons, against the consent of the State, would be an 
usurpation of power which this court could neith- 
er-recognize nor enforce, : 

I had supposed this question not now open to 
dispute. Jt was distinctly decided in Holmes vs. 
Jennison, 14 Pet., 540, in Groves vg. Slaughter, 
15 Pet., 449; and in Prigg vs. The Commonwealth 
of Pennsylvania, 16 Pet., 5399. i 

- If the cases are to stand, the right of the State 
is undoubted. And it is equally clear that if it 
may remove from among its citizens any person 
or description of persons; which it regards as in- 
jurious to their welfare, it follows that it may 
meet then, at the threshhold and prevent them 
from entering. For it will hardly-be said that 
the United States may permit them to enter, and 
compel the States to receive them, and that the 
States may immediately afterwards expel them. 
There could be no reason of policy or humanity 
for compelliug the States, by the power of Con- 
gress, to imbibe the poison and then leaving them 
to find a remedy for it by their own exertions and 
at their own expense. : 

‘Certainly no such distinction can be found in 
the Constitution, and such-a division of power 
would be an inconsistency—not lo say an absur- 
dity—for which | presume no one will contend. 
If the State has the power to determine whether 
the persons objected to shall remain in the State 
in association with ils citizens, it must, as an in- 
cident inseparably connected with it, have the 
right also to determine who shall enter. Indeed, 
in the case of: Groves ys. Slaughter, the Missis- 
sippi constitution prohibited the entry of the ob- 
jectionable persons, and the opinions of the court 
throughout treat the exercise of this power as be- 
ing the saine with that of expelling them alter 
they have entered. A 

Neither can this be a concurrent power ; and 
whether it belongs to the general or to the state 
goveinment, the sovereignty which possesses the 
right must in ils exercise be altogether indepen- 
dent of the other. It the United States have the 
power, then any legislation by the Stute in con- 
lict with a treaty or act of Congress would be 
void. And if the States possess it, tben any act 
on the subject by the general government in con- 
Hict with the State law wouid also be void and 


thia Court bound te disr:gard it. It must be 


must, therefore, rest with the State to determine 
whether any particular class or description of 
persons are likely to produced iscontents or insur- 
rection in its territory, or to taint the morals of its 
gilizens; or to bring among them contagious 
diseases, or the moral evils and burthens of a nu- 
merous pauper population. For if the general 
government can in any respect or by any form of 
legislation, control or restrain a stale in the ex- 


-ercise of this power, or decide whether it has 


been exercised with proper discretion and to- 
wards proper persons and on proper occasions, 
then Ahe real and substantial power would be in 
Congress and not in the States. In the cases de- 
cided in this Court, and hereinbefore referred to, 
the power of determining who is or is not dan- 
gerous to the interests and well being of the peo- 
ple of the State has been uniformly admitted to 
reside.in the State. 

1 think it therefore to be very clear both upon 
principle and the authority of adjudged cases, 
that the several States have a right to remove 
from among their people, and to prevent from 
entering the State, any person or class or descrip- 
tion of persons whom it may deem dangerous or 
injurious to the interests and welfare of its citi- 
zens; and that the State has the exclusive mgit 
lo determine.jn its sound discretion whether the 
danger does or does not exist, free from the con- 
trol of the general government. 

This brings me to speak more particularly of 
the Massachusetts law now under consideration. 
Itseems that Massachusetts deems the introduc- 
tion of alien into (he State from ſoreiga coun- 
‘tries Jikely fo produce in the Staté a numerous 
pauper population, heavily and injuriously bur- 
thensome to its citizens. It would be easy to show, 
from the public history of the times, that the ap- 
prehensions of the State are well founded ; that 
a fearful amount of disease and pauperism is daily 
brought to our shores in emigraut ships; and that 
measures of precaution and self-defence have 
19 R absolutely necessary on the Atlantic bor- 

er. f 
But whether this law was necessary or not, is 
not a question for this court, and I forbear there- 
fore to discuss its justice and necessity. This 
court has no power to inquire whether a State 
has acted wisely or justly in the exercise of its 
reserved powers. Massachuselts had the sole 
and exclusive right to judge for herself wheihec 
any evil was 10 be apprehended from the intro- 
duction of alien passengers from foreign coun- 
tries, and in the exercise of her discretion she had 
a right to exclude them if she thought it proper 
todo so. Of course, Ido not speak of public 
functionaries or agents or officers of foreign go- 
vernments. Undoubdtedly no State has a right to 
interfere with the free ingress of persons of that 
description. But there does not appear to have 
been any such among the aliens who are the sub- 
ject of this sud, and no question therefore can 
arise on that score. 

Massachusetts then having the right to refuse 
permission to alien passengers from loreign coun- 
tries to land upon her territory, and the right to 
reject them as a class of persons who may prove 
injurious to her interests, was she bound lo admit 
or reject them without reserve? Was she bound 
either to repel them altogether, or lo admit them 
absolutely aud unconditionally ? and might she 
not admit them upon such securities and con- 
ditions as she supposed would protect the inter- 
ests of her own citizens, while it enabled the 
State to extend the offices of humanity and kind- 
ness to the sick and helpless stranger? There is 
certainly no provision in the constitution which 
resirains the power of the State in this respect. 
And if she may reject altugother, it follows that 
she may admit upon such (termsjand conditions 
as she thinks proper; and il cannot) be material 
whether the security required be a bund to In- 
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posed to bring dway the worst and most danger- 
pus portion of the population rather than the 
mora} and industrious citizen. And as the act 
of 1799 speaks of passengers generally, and 
makes no distinction as lo their character or 
health, if the argument of the counsel for the 
plaintiff can be maintained, and this law gives 
every passenger which the ship owner has se- 
lected and ‘brought with him the right to land, 
then this act of Congress has not only taken 
away from’ the States the right to determine 
who is aed who is not fit to be received among 
‘them, but has delegated this high and delicate 
power to foreign ship masters and foreign ship 
owners. And if he has taken on board tenants 
of- heir alms- houses or work - house, or felons 
from their jafls,—if Congress has the power 
contended for, and this act of Congress will bear 
the construction given to it, and gives lo every 
passenger the right to land, then this mass of 
pauperiem and vice may be poured out upon the 
shores of a State, im opposition to ils laws, and 
ine State authorities are not permitted to resist 
or prevent it. : | 5 

tis impossible, upon any sound principle of 
censtruction, so to interpret this, law of Con- 
gress. ‘Its language will not justify it, nor can 
such be supposed to have been the policy of the 
United States, or such its disposition towards 
the States. The. general government merely in- 
tended to exercise its powers in exempting the 
articles mentioned from duties—leaving it to the 
States to determine whether it was compatible 
with their interest and safety to permit the per- 
sop to land. And this power the States have 
‘always exercised, before and since the passage 
of this act of. Congress. p : 

The same answer may be given to the argu- 
ment on treaty stipulations, The treaty of 
1795, art. 14, referred to. and relied on, is no 
longer. in, force. But the same provision is, 
however, substantially contained in the first arti- 
cle of the convention with Great Britain, of July 
3, 1815, with this exception, that it puls British 
subjects in this respect on he same footing wuh 
other foreigners. Bui the permission there mi- 
tually given to reside and hire houses and ware 
houses, apd to trade and traffic, is in -express 
terms made subject to-the laws af the two couns 
trits, respectively. Now the privileges here 
given within the several States are all regulated , 
by Stute laws, and the reférénce to the Jaws of 
this country nécessacily applies to them, aud 
subjects the foreigners to their decision and 
control. Indeed the treaty may be said to dis- 
avow the construction now attempted to be given | 
to it. - . 

Nor dò 1 see bow any argument against the 
Pop of the state la can be drawn from the 
ct ot- Congress of 1819. On the contrary, this 
act seems accurately to mark the line of division 
between the powers of the general god slate 
governments over this subject, and the powers 
of the former have been exercised in the pas 
sage of fhis.law without encroaching oa tie 
tights of the latter.. Id regulates the number of 
passeugers -which may be taken on board and 
brought to this country from foreiga ports in prov 
portion to the tonnage of the veasel; and diracls 
that, at the time of making his eptry at the cus- 
tom-house, the capialn shall deliver to Ahe coliec~ 
Tor a list of the passengers taken en board at any. 
wreigu port or place, stating their age, sex and 
occupation, and whether they intend to become - 
inuabilauts of this country, aud bow many have 
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yment of a 
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demnify, or the ps interest and safety requires. It is a power of 
ney. nee 2 self-preservation, and was never intended to be 
tna case where a party has a Uiscrétionary | surrendered. a a Pn 
power to forbid or permit an act to be done, as But it is argued in support of the claim of the 
he shall thiok best for his own interests, he is plaintiff that the cenveyance of passengers from 
never bound absolutely and unconditionally to | ſoreigu countries is a, branch of commerce, end 
forbid or permitit. He may always permit it upon | that the provisions of the Massachusetts law, 
sueh terma ahd conditions as he supposes will| which meet the ship on navigable waters and 
make the act compatible with his own interests. detain her until the bond is given and (be money 
1 know no exception to the rule. An individual | paid, is a regulation of commerce, and that the 
may forbid another from digging à ditch through | grant to Congress of the power to regulate com- 
his lend to draw off water from the property | Merce is of itself a prohibition to the States to 
of the party who desires the permission; yet make any regulation upon the subject. The 
he may allow him te do it, upon auch con- construction of this article of the onstitatton 
ditions and terms as in his judgment are sul- was fully disc@ssed in the opinions delivered on 
ficient to protect his own property from ovet- the license cases, reported in-5 How. a 
flow. And for this purpose he may either. take I do not propose to. repeat here what I then 
a bond and security, or he may accept à sum said or was said by other members of the Coari 
of money in lieu of it, and take upoa himself the | with whem I. agreed. It will appear by. the-re- 
obligation of guarding against the danger.. Tne port of the case that five of the justices af this 
same principle must apply to 5 who sourt? being. a` majority of the whote bench, 
are charged with the duty ò protecting their held that the. grant of tha power to Congress 
citizens. e |was-not a prohibition to the Slates fo make 
Massachusetts has legislated upon this princi- uch fegulations as they deemed necessary in 
ple. She requires bond and security from one their own ports and harbors for the conveniense 
class of aliens; and from another, which she of trade, of Whe security of health, and that such 
deems less likely to become chargeable, abe ac- | togulations were valid unless they came in con- 
cepts a sum of money, and takes upon herself the | ict with an act of. Congress. After such opi- 
ovtigation of providing a remedy for the appre- ‘ions judicially dellvere , d had supposed that 
hended evil. : question to be geitied, vo far as any question 
I do not understand that the lawfalness of the upon the conetruction of thé Constitution ought 
provision for taking bond, where the emigrants | lo be regarded as closed by the-decision of this 
are actual paupers and unable to gain a livelihood, | Court. 1 do not, however, object to the revision 
has been controverted. Thatquestion, 1t Is true, of jt, and am quite willing that it shall be re- 
is not before us in this case, but the-right,of the garded hereafter as Ihe law of this Court that its 
State to protect itself against the burwen of sup- opinion upon the construction of the Constitution 
porting those who -come tous fram European | is always open to discussion when it is supposed 
alms-houses seems to be conceded in the argument. | to havo been founded in error, and that its judi- 
Yet there is no provision in the Constitution of Ļoial authority should hereafter depend altogether 
ine United States which makes any distinction, on the force of We reasonjng by which it is sup- 
between different descriptions of aliens, or which ported. ra í E 
reserves the power to tbe State as to one class Referring to my opinion on that occasion and 
and denies itoverthe other, Aod if.po such dis- the reasoning by which it is maintained, as show- 
tinction. is to be found in the constitution, this | ing what I still think upon thé subject, I desire 
court cannot eugraſt one upon it. The power of | nom to add 10 it -a reference to the thirty-second 
the State as to theae two classes of alfens must be number of the Federalist, which shows that the 
regarded here as standing upon the same prinei- ‘construction given to this clause of the Constitu- 
ples. It is in Hs nature and essence a discretion- | tion by ẹ majority of the justices-of this Court is 
ary power, and if it resides in the States as to the | the same (hat was. given io it at the tints of lis 
poor and the diseased, it must also.reside in them | adoption, by the eminent men of the day who 
as to all. were concerned in ſraming it, and active in sup- 
In both cases the power depends- upon the | porting it. For in that number it is explicitly 
same principle and the same construction of the | affirmed, Uthat notwithstanding the affirmative 
Constitution of the United States: aye dis- [grants ol ge eral authorities, there has been the 
eretionsry power which resides in 9 State lo de- most poiited care in those cases Phere it was 
termine from what person or description. ol per- deemed improper that She like authorities should 
sons the danger of pauperism is io. be appre- réside in the Stales to! insert negative clause 
hended, and to provide the necessary safeguards prohibiling the exercise of them by the States.” 
against it. Most evidently tbis court cabnot-su-| The grant of a general authority to reguiale 
pervise the exercise of such a power by the | commerce is not therefore & prohibition to the 
State; por control nor regulate it; not deter- States to make any regulations concerning it 
mine whether the occasion called for it; nor within their own territorial Timits, not in con- 
whether the ſunds raised have been properly ist with the regulations of Congress. 
administered, This would be substituting thel Bug I pass trom this objgction, which -was 
disoretion of this court for the discretionary sulfciently discussed in the license cases, and 
wer reserved to the State. ~ come to The next ovjection foboded gn the same 
Moreover, if this Court should undertake tofelause. II is this: that the law in question is a 


exercise this supervisory power, it would take | tegulauon of commerce and is in conflict with 
upon Hself a duty which st is utterly incapable 


ine regulations of Congress and with tceaties, 
of discharging- For how could thie Court as-| and must yield to the paramount authority over 
certain whet 


her the persons classed by the buatd- | this subjedt.granted to the United States. : 
ing officer of the State as paupere belonged to ‘It is a su 


tictent answer to this argument to 
that denomination or not? How could it ascer| say that no treaty or act of Congress has been 
tain what had been the pursuits, habits and mode . Ti 5 or a Hea 0 give s 7 

ie of every emigrdnt, and how fer he was alieus! e right to land ina State. dhe act o 
POA 10 lose his peel and become, with a March 2, 1299, ch, 23, s. 46, has been referred died on the voyage ; and tuis list is to de returned 
helpless family, a charge upon ine oitizeus of | to and much pressed in the argament. But this quarterly to the State Department te be laid be- 
the State? How would it determine who was law obviously does nothing more than exempt j| fore Congress. But the law makes po provision 
sick and who was well? Who was rich and who | certain afticies pelopging toa passenger from lor tues landing, bor does it require any luspec“ 
Was poor? Wao was likely to become charge-| the duties whieh the nited States had. 3. right, tion as 10 their health or condition. | ett mal! 
able and „ho not? Yetall this must be. done, Undoudiedty | ters ate evidently intended to be leit to state go- 


: ; hen the voyage has ended, by the. 
and must be decided too upon legal evidebce, ad- the law pre-supp r will be | veroment wheu 
missie in a court of 1 if i is determineu permitted to tand. Butit does not attempt to proper custom-houre Patry. For it cannot be 


that the Stale may provide agu lugt the admission coufer en him the right. Indeed the construc: | supposed t aha 155 e the Y. Slales 
of one description of liens bul not against ano | tion eonteuded for would de a startling one to inteuded PY this ay 95 aie (J parne P 
ther; that it may take securities against paupers the States if Congress has the power now claim- | right to land, T 1 : ee a N usa 0 
and persons diseased, but not agaist those wlio ed tor it. For neither thie nor any other law of ine lives ao th and in N een 
are in health or have the means of zupport; and | Congress prescfibes the character or condition cluzens as lo make uo laquiry and no 5 a 
that this Court have the power to supervise the of the persons who may be taken on board in a uon upon a subject whicu 30 nearly ees : 
conduct of the State authorities ; and to regulate foreign port to be brought to the United States. them. But it directa 0 A ands BAr 99 75 
It and determine whether it bas been properly | lt makes no reguiativas oa the subject, aud cause the power was 1 1 plony, to f. 
exercised or not. | leaves the selection allogether to the discrétion | states. Aud as ine lanuiug of the Siete Se e- 

A can tberefore see no ground for the exercise | and pleasure ot the ship owner or suip master. peuded on the state Jaws, tue He a 8 
of this power by the Government ot ine United | Ine stup owner as well as tne ship master 18 in health and . . 1819 oT 5 
States or any ol its tribunals. la my opiuion, | many cases a lorelguer, actig somothues per- stawuutuoriies. Ius 1 ea ae N 
ine cleat-established aud safe rule is, that it is | taps, under the intiueuce of foreign guven- waken us denoting tue uG Uue | ae 
reserved to the several States, to be exercised | ments, or foreign CHIES, aud having Be courmon e ine e A: Nen. ak > aad 
by them according to their own sound ducretron laterest of sywpalhy with the people of the Constitution of the United States aud £e60g 
by them ddr on views of What sels! Mailed States, and who may de jac more dian | DY Ce 


to exact if they thought proper 
oses that the passenge 
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it was inserted to secure it, and to prevent it 
from being interrupted by the States. If the 
word can be applied to voluntary emigrants, the 
construction put upon it by those who opposed 
the Constitution, is certainly the just one. For 
it is difficult to imagine why a power should be 
so explicitly and carefully eonferred on Congress 
to prohibit emigration, unless the majority of the 
States desired to put an end to it, and to prevent 
any particular state from contravening this policy. 

Bat it is admitted on all hands that it was then 
the policy of all the States to encourage emigra- 
tion, as it was also the policy of the far greater 
number of them to discourage the African slave 
trade. And with these opposite views upon the 
two subjects, the framers of the Constitution 
would never have bound them both together in 
the same clause, nor spoken of them as kindred 
subjects, which ought to be treated alike, and 
which it would be the. probable. polity of Con- 
gress to prohibit at the same time. No State 
could fear any evil from the discouragement of 
immigration by other States, because it would 
have the power of opening its own doors to the 
emigrant, and of securing to itself the advantages 
it desired. The refusal of other States could in 
no degree affect Hs interests or counteract its, po- 
licy. It is only upon the ground that they con- 
‘sidered it an evil and desired to prevent it, that 
this word can be construed to mean freemen, and 
to class them inthe same provision and in the 
same words with the importation of slaves. The 
limitation of the prohibition also shows that it 
does not apply to yoluntary emigrants. Congress 
could-not prohibit the emigratidba or importation 
of such persons, during the time specified“ in 
such Slates asi might think proper to admit them.” 
This. provision clearly implies: there was a well 
known difference of polioy among the States, 
upon the subject to which this article relates: 
Now in regard to voluntary immigrants, all the 
States without exception, not only admitted them, 
but encouraged them to come; and the words, 
“in such States as may think proper to admit 
them,” would have been useless and out of place, 
if- applied to-voluntary immigrants. But in rela- 
lion to slaves, it was known to be otherwise. 
For while the African slave trade was still per- 
mitted in some of (he more Southern States, it 
bad been prohibited many years before, not only 
in what are now called.free States, but also in 
States where slavery still exists. In Maryland, 
for example, it was probibited-as éarly as 1783. 
The qualification of the power of prohibition 
therefore, by the wards above mentioned, wa 
entirely appropriate to tbe importa(ion vf slaves, 
but inappropriate and useless in relation to free- 
men. They could_not and would not have been 
inserted if the clause in question embraced them. 

J admit that the word: emigration, in this clause 
of the Constitution, has occasioned some difficulty 
in its construction. Let it was, in my judgment, 
inserted to prevent doubts or cavils upon its 
meanihg. For às the words imposts and mpor- 
dation io.the English Jaws had always beed ap- 
plied to property ahd things, as contradistinguish- 
ed from persons, it seems lo have been apprehen- 
ded that disputes might arise whather these 
words ‘covered: the introduction of men into the 
country, although those men were the property 
of the persons who brought them: in. ‘The fra- 
mers of the Constitution were unwilling to use 
the word slaves in the instrument, and described 
them as persons. And so descriving them it em- 


; t À ployed a word that would describe them as per- 
‘time specified from prohibiting the introduction | sons, and which had uniformly been used when 


of slaves from Africa into such States as shoulg | persons were spoken of and also the word which 
think proper to admit them. - It was discussed | was always applied to matters of property. The 
on that ground in the debates upon it in the con- whole Gontext of the sentence, and its provisions 
vention, and the same construction is piven to ii | anu lunilations, and the construction given il by 
in the 42d number of the Federalist; which was those who assisted in framing the.clause in ques- 
written by Mr. Madison ; and certainly nobody | tion, show that it was intended to embrace those 
could have understood the object and intention persons only who were brought in as property. 
of this clause better than he did. But apart from these considerations, and as? 
It appears from this number of the-Federalist | suming that the word migration was intended to 
that those who in that day were opposed to the describe those whe voluntarily came into the 
Constitution, and endeavoring to prevent its country, the power granted is merely a power 
adoption, represented the word “ migration” as to prohibit, not a power to compel the States to 
embracing irecmen who might desire to migrate | admit. Aud it is carrying ibe powers of the 
from Europe to this country, and objected to the | general government by consiruction, and with- 
clause because it put it in the power of Congress | out express grant or necessary implication, much 
to prevent it. But the objection made on that} iarther than has ever heretutore been done, if the 
ground is dismissed in a few words, as being 30 lurmer is tu de understood to carry with it ine 
evidently founded on misconstruction, as to be | latter. The powers are totally different in their 
` unworthy of serious reply. And itis proper io nature, and totally different in their action on the 
remark that the objection then made was that il| States. The prohibition could merely retard ine 
was calculated to prevent voluntary and beneti- | growth of population in the States. lt could 
cial emigration from Europe, which all the States bring upon them no danger, nor any rew-evil 
Gvaired % cucourage, Now the argument is that! moral or physical, But the power qi compelling 


I forbear to speak of other laws and treaties 
referred to. They are of the same import and 
are susceptible of the same answer. There is 
no conflict therefore between the law of Massa- 
chusetts and any treaty or law of the United 
States. Undoubtedly vassels engaged in the 
transportation of passengers from foreign coup- 
tries may be regulated by Congress and area 
part of the commerce of the country. Congress 
may prescribe how the vessel shall be manned 
and navigated and equipped, and how many pas- 
sengers she shall bring, and what provision shall 
be made for them, and what tonnage she shell 
pay. But the law of Massachusetts now in ques- 
tion does not in any respect attempt to regulate 
this trade or impose burthens upon it. 1 do nol 
speak of the duty enjoined upon the pilot, because 
that provision is not now before us, although 1 
see no objection to it. But this law imposes no 
tonnage duty on the ship, or any tax upon the 
captain or passengers for entering its waters. It 
merely refuses permission to the passengers to 
land until the security demanded by the State for 
the protection of its own people from the evils 
of pauperism have been complied with. 

If, however, the treaty or act of Congress 
above referred to had attempted to compel,the 
State to receive them without any security, the 
question would not be on any conflieting. regula- 
tions of commerce, but upon one far more im- 
portant to the States, that is, the power of deci- 
ding who should or should not be permitted to 
reside among its citizens. ; | 
Upon that subject, I have already stated -my 
opinion. I cannot believe that it was ever in- 
tended to vest in Congress by the general’ words 
in relation to the regulation -of commerce this 
overwhelming power over the States. For if| 
the treaty stipulation before referred to, can re- 
ceive the construction given to it in the argu- 
ment, and has that commanding power, claimed 
for it over the States, then tLe: emancipated 
slaves of the West Indies have at this hour the 
absolute right to reside, hire houses, and traffic 
and trade throughout the Southern States in 
spite of any State law to the contrary ; and ulti- 
mately leading to the most painful consequences. 
Ii will bardly be said that such a power was 
granted to the general government in the confi- 
dence that it would not be abused. The states- 
men of that day were too wise and too well read 
in the lessons of history and of their own times, 
to confer unnecesgary authority under any suoh 
delusion. And I cannot imagipe any power more 
unnecessary te the general government, and at 
the same time more dangerous and full of peril 

to the States. * 

But there is another clause in the Constitution 
whicb it is said confers the exclusive power 
over this subject upon the general government. 
The 9th section of the first article declares that 
the migration or importation of such persons, 
as. any of the States then existing should think 
proper to admit, should not be prohibited by the 
Congress prior to the year 1808; but that a tax or 
Guty might be imposed on such importation, 
The word migration is supposed to apply to alien 
freemen, voluntarily migrating to this county, 
and this clause to place their admissidn. or rejec- 
tion entirely in the power of- Congress. 

At the lime of the adoption of the Constitu- 
tion, this elause was undergtoud by its friends 
to apply altogether to slaves. The Madison 
papers will show that it was introduced and 
adopted solely to prevent Congress before the 


them to receive and to retain among them per- 
sons whom the State may deem dangerous to its 
peace, or who may be tainted with crimes, or in- 
fectious diseases, or who may be a burthen upon 
its industrious citizens, would subject its domestic 
concerns and social relations to (he power of the 
Federal government. It would require very 
plain and unambiguous words to convince me 
that the States had consented (hus to place them- 
selves at the feet of the general government. 
And if this power is granted in regard to volun- 
-tary emigrants, it is equally granted in the case 
of slaves. The grant of power is the same, and 
in the same words, with respect to emigration 
‘and to’ importation, with the exception of the 
right to impose. a tax upon the latter. And if 
the States have granted this great power in one 
case, they have granted it in the other, and every 
State may be compelled to receive a cargo of 
slaves from Africa, Whatever danger it may bring 
upon the State, and however earnestly it may 
desire to prevent it. If the word migration is 
supposed to include voluntary emigrants, it ought 
ut least to be confined to the power granted, and 
not extended by construction to another power, 
altogether unlike in its character and conse- 
quences, and far more formidable to the States. 

But another clause is relied on by the plaintif, 
to show that this law is unconstitutional. It is 
said that passengers are imports, and that this 
charge is therefore an impost or duly on imports, 
and prohibited to the States by the 2d clause of 
the 10th sectioh of the Ist article. 

This objection as well as others which I have 
previously noticed, is in direct conflict with deci- 
sions heretofore made by this court. The point 
was directly presgnted in the case of Milne vs. 
The City of New York, 11 Pet., 102, and was 
there deliberately considered, and the court de- 
cided that possengers clearly were not imports. 
This decision is perfectly in accordance with the 
definition of the word previously given in the 
case of Brown vs. Maryland, 12 Wheaton, 419. 
Indeed it not only accords with this “definition, 
but with the long established and well seitled 
meaning of the word. For 1 think it may be 
safely afficmed that both in England and this 
country, the words imports and importation in 
‘Statutes, in statistical tables, in official reports 
and in public debateg, have uniformly been ap- 
plied to articles of property, and never to pas- 
sengers voluntarily coming to the country in 
ships ; and in the debates of the convention itself 
the words are constantly so used. The members 
of the convention unquestionably used the words 
they. inserted in the Constitution in the same 
sense in. which they used them in their debates. 
It was their object to be understood, and not to 
mislead, and they ought not to be supposed to 
have used familiar. words in a new or unusual 
sense. And there is no reason to suppose that 


ihserted it in the Constitution in the sense in 
which it had been famHiarly used for ages; and 
in which it was dailyused by themselves. Ii this 
court is at liberty io give old words new urean- 
ings here we find them in the Constiiutioa, 
there is no power which may not by this mode of 
construction be conferred on the general govern- 
ment, and.denied to-the States. 
But if the plaintiff could succeed in ntfaintain- 
ing tha} passengers were imports, and that the 
money demanded was a duly on imports, he 
would at the same time -prove that it belongs to 
| the United States. and not to him, and conse- 
quently that he is not entitled to recover it.— 
The lOth section of the Ist article prohibits a 
State from laying any duty on imports or exports 
except what may be absolutely necessary for the 
execuliog of its inspection laws. Whatever is 
necessary for that purpose may therefore be laid 
by the Stale without the previous consent of Con- 
gress. If passengers are imports, then their con- 
dition may be examined and inspected by an cM- 
cer of the State like any other import, tor tne 
purpose of ascertaining whether they may not 
when landed bring disease or pauperism into the 
State. For if the Stale is bound to permit them 
to land, als citizens have yet the right to know if 
there 1s danger, (hat they may endeavor to arrest 
it, or to escape from iti. hey have, therefore, 
under the clause of the Constitution above-men- 
tioned, the power to Jay a duty on this import, as 
it is called, io pay the necessary expenses of the 
inspection. It is, however, said that more tban 
sullcient to pay the necessaly expenses of the 
inspection. was collected, and that the duly was 
lend also for other purposes. This is true. But 
il docs not follow wat the party who paid tue 


they did not use the word “ imports,” where they 
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money is entitled to recover it back from the 
State. On the contrary, it is expressly provided 
in the clause above-mentioned that the nett pro- 
duce of all duties and imposts laid by any State 
on imports or exports, shall be for the use of the 
treasury of the United States. If, therefore, 
these passengers were imports within (he mean- 
ing of this clause of the Constitution, and the 


money in question a duty on imports, then the 


nett produce or surplus, after paying the neces- 
sary expenses of inspection, belongs to the trea- 
sury of the United States. The plaintiff has no 
right to it, and cannot maintain a suit for it. It 
is appropriated, by the express words of the 
Constitution, to the United States, and they, and 
they alone, would have a right to claim ıt from 
the State. The argument, however, that passen- 
gers are imports, is, in my judgment, most evi- 
dently without any reasonable foundation. © 

The only remaining topic which seems to re- 
quire examination, is the objection that the mo- 
wey demanded is a tax on the captain of the ves- 
sel, and therefore a regulation of commerce. 
This argument, I think, is sufficiectly answered 
by what I have already said as to the real and 
true character of the transaction, and the rela- 
tive powers of the Union and the States. But 
I proceed to inquire whether if the law.of Mas- 
sachusells be a (ax, it is not aw legitimate exer- 
cise of ils taxing power, pulling aside for th 
present the other considerations hereinbefore 
mentioned, and which 1 think amply sufficient 
to maintain its validity. a: 

Undvubledly the ship, although engaged in 
the transportation of passengers, is a vehicle o 
commerce, and wathin the power of regulation 


granted to the general government. And I as- 


sent fully to the ductrine upon that subject laid 
down in the case of Gibbons vs. Ogden. But it 
has always been held that the power to regulate 
commerce does not give to Congress the power 
to tax it, por prohibit the States from taxing it, 
in their own ports and within their-own jurisdic- 
tion. The authority of Congress to lay taxes 
upon it is derived from the express grant of 
power in the 8h section of the Ist art. to lay 
and collect taxes, duties; imposts and excises; 
and the inability of the Slates to tax it, arises 
from the express prohibition contained in the 
10th section of the same article. 

This was the construction of the constitution 
at the time of its adoption—the construction 
under which the people of the States adopted it, 
and which has becn affirmed in the clearest terms 
by the decision of this Court. , i 

in the 32d number of the Federalist, befove 
referred to, and several of the preceding num- 
bers, the construction of the constitution as to 
the taxing power of the general government and 
ol the states, is very fully examined, and with 
all that clearness and ability which every where 
mark the labors -of its distinguished authors.— 
And in these numbers, and more especially in 
the one above mentioned, the construction above 
stated is given to (he constitution and supported 
by the most conclusive arguments. It maintains 
that no right of taxation which the States had 
previously enjoyed, was surrendered, unless ex- 


pressly prohibited; that it was not impaired by 


any affirmative grant of power to the general 
government; that duties on imports were a part 
ol the taxing power; and that the States would 
have had a right, after the adoption of the con- 
stitution, lo lay duties on imports and exports, 
if they had not been expressly prohibited. T He 
grant of the power to regulate commerce there- 
fore, did not in the opinion of Mr. Hamilton, 
Mr. Madisun and Mr. Jay, prohibit the States 
from laying imposts and duties upon imports 
brought into their own territories. It did not 
apply to tbe right of taxation in either sover- 
eigmty; the taxing power being a distinct and 
separate power from the regulation of commerce: 


. end the right of taxation in the States remdin~ 


ing over every subject where it before existed, 
witb the exception only of those expressly pro» 
hibited. - 

‘The construction as given by the Federalist, 
was recognised as the irue-one, and sffirmed by 
this court in the cass of Gibbons vs; Ogden, 9 
Wheat. 201. The passage upon ‘this subject is 
so clear and forcibie, that I quote the words used 
in the opinion of the court which was delivered 
by Chiet Justice Marshall: In a separate clause 
(he says) al the power to regulate commerce 1s 
given as entirely distinct irom the right to levy 
taxes and imposts, and as being a new power 
not before conferred, the Constitution then 
considers ose- powers as- substantive and dis- 


clearly in my opinion they are not imports; and 


referred to, the State has a- right to tax, them 


tinct from each other, and so places them in the 
enumeration it contains. The power of impo- 
sing duties on imports is classed wilh the power 
to levy taxes, and that seems to be ils natural 
place. But the power to levy taxes could never 
be considered as abridging the right of.the States 
on that subject; and they might consequently 
have exercised it bY levying duties on imports or 
exports, hud the Constitution contained no pro- 
hibition upon the subject. This prohibition then 
is an exception from the acknowledged power 
of the States to levy taxes, not from the ques. 
tionable power to regulate commerce.“ 

With sueb authorities to support me, 30 clear- 
ly and explicitly stating the dovtrine, it cannol 
be necessary to pursue the argument farther. - 

L may therefore safely assume that according 
to the true construction of the. Constitution, the 
power granted to Congress to regulate com- 
merce, did not in any degree abridge the power 
of taxation in the States, and tat they would 
at this day have the right to tax merchandize 
brought into their ports and harbors by the au- 
thority and under ‘the regulations of Congress, 
had they not been expressly prohibited. 

They are expressly prohibited from laying 
any duty on imports or.exports, except what 
may be absolutely necessary for executing their 
inspection laws, aud also from lay ing any ton- 
nage duty. So far their taxing power over com- 
merce is restricted, but po farther. They-retaio 
all the rest. And if the money demanded is a 
lax upon commerce, or the instrument or vehi- 
cle of commerce, it furnishes no objection to it, 
unless it is a duty on imports of a tonnage duty, 
for these alone are forbidden. 

Aud this brings me back to the question whe- 
ther alien pdssengers frsm.a foreign cauniry. are 
imports. I have already discussed that question, 
and nęed not repeat what 1 have said. Most 


if they are not, then according to the authorities 


their authority to tax not being abridged in any 
respect by the power in the. general government 
to regulate commerce. I say nothing as tq ils 
being a tonnage duty, for although mentioned in 
the argument, I do not suppose any reliance 
could-have been placed upon it. be 

It is said that this is a tax upon the Captain, 
and thereſore a tax upon an instrument of com- 
merce. According to the authorities before re- 
ferred to, if it were a tax upon the Captain, it 
would be no objection to -it, unless it were indi- 
rectly a duty ow imports or tunhage. “Unques- 
tionably a tax on the Captain:of a ship bringing 
in merchandtze, would be indirectly a tax on 


Imports, and consequently unlawful. Bat his 


being an instrument of commerce and naviga- 
tion, does not make it so. For a tax upon the 
instrument of commerce’ is not forbidden: lu- 
deed taxes upon property in ships are continu- 
ally laid, and their validiiy never yet- doubted. 
Aud to maintain that a tax upon him is invalid, 
it must first be shown, that the jax. was indi- 
sectly a (ax upon imports. oi 
But although this money is demanded of the 
captain, and required to be paid by him or his 
awner before the passenger is landed, it is in no 
proper and legitimate sense of the word a tax 
upon him. Gdgods abd merchandize cannot: be 
landed by the captain until the dyties upon them 
are paid or secured. He may if he pleases pay 
the dutp without wailing for his owner or con- 
signee. So here the captain jf he chose might 
pay the money and obtain the privilege ot land- 
ing his passengers without wajtingfor his owner 
or.cousignes. But b& was under no obligation 
to do it. Like the case of a cargo, he could not 
land his passengers until it was done. Let the 
duties demanded in the former case, have never 
been supposed to be a taxon (be captain, bul 
upon the goods-imported; and it would be against 
all analogy and against the ordinary construc- 
tiou of statutes, to Egil this demaod a tax on the 
captain. The amount demanded depends upon 
the number of passengers who desire to land. It 
is nol a fixed amount on every captain in ever 
ship engaged in the passenger trade. 
Ii is no objection then to the Massachusetts 
law, to say that the ship isa veuiole, or the cap- 
tain an instrument, of commerce. The taxing 
power of the Stale is reilricted only whére ths 
lax is directly or indirectly a duty on imparts 
or tonnage. And the case betore us is the first 
in which this power has been held to be still 


larther abridged by these affirmative graute of 
power to the general government: Ia my judg- 
| ment this restriction on the power of the States 


is a vew doctrine, in opposition to the contem- 
poraneous construction and the authority of ad- 
judged cases. And if it is hereafter to be the 
law of this court, that the power to regulate 
commerce bas abridged the taxing powers of the 
States upon the vehicles or instruments of com- 
merce, I cannot foresee to what it may lead. 
Whether the same prohibition, upon the same 
principle, may not be carried out in respect to 
ship-owners and merchandise in a way seriously 
to impair the powers of taxation which have 
heretofore been exercised by the States. 

I conclude the subject.by quoting the language 
of Chief Justice Marshall, in the case Bil- 
lings vs. the Providence Bank, in 4 Pet., 561, 
where, speaking upon this subject, he says :— 
‘* That the taxing power is of vital importance; 
that it is essential to the existence of govern- 
ment, are truths which it cannot be necessary to 
reafirm. at are acknowledged and asserted 
by all. It would seem that the relinquishment 
of such a power is never to be qseumed. We 
wH not say that a State may not relinquish it; 
that a cousideration sufficiently valuable to in- 
duce a partial release of it may not exist: but 
as the whole community is interested in retain- 
ing iCundiministied, that community has a right 
to insist that its abandonment ought not to be 
presumed in a case in which the deliberate pur - 
pose of the State to abandon it does not ap- 
pear.” 

Such has heretofore been the language of this 


court, and I can see nothing in the power grant- 
ed to Congfess to regulate commerce, that shows 
a deliberate purpose onthe part of the States 


who adopted the Constitution, to abandon any 
right of taxation, except what is directly probi- 
bited. The contrary appears in the autheatic 
publications of the time. 

H cannot be necessary to say anything upon 


the- article of the Constitution which gives Con- 
gress the power to establish a uniform rule of 
naturalization. The motive aud object of this 


provision is too plain to be misunderatood. Un- 


der the Constitution of the United States, citi- 
zens of each State are entitled to the privileges 
and immunities of citizens in the several States, 


and no State would-be willing that another State 
should. determine for it what foreigner should 
become. one of its citizens. For without this 


provision any one State could have given the 


right of 1 in every other State. And 
as every cilizen of a State is also a citizen of 
the United States, a single State, without this 
provision, might bave given to any number of 
foreigners it pleased the right to ell the privi- 
leges of citizenship in commerce, trade and na- 
vigation, although they did not even reside 
amongst us. The nature of our institutions un- 
der the federal government made it a matter of 
absolute necessity that this power should be 
confided to the government of the Union, where 
all the States were represented, and. where all 
had a voice: a necessity so obvious that no 
statesman could have overlooked it. The arti- 
cle has nothing to do with the admission or re- 
jection of aliens, nor with emigration, but with 
the rights of citizenship.» Its sole object was to 
present-one State from forcing upon all the 
others and upon the general government persons 


as citizens whom they were unwilling to admit 
as such. i 


It is proper to add that the State laws which 
were under examination in- the license cases, ap- 
plied altogether to merchandize of the descrip- 
tion mentioned in those laws, which was imt- 
ported into a -State from foreign countries or 
trom another State. Aad as the States have no 
power to lay a tax or duly on imports, the laws 
in question were subject: io the controi of Con- 
gress, until. the articles. had ceased to be im- 
ports according to the legal meaning of the 
word. And it is with reference to such impot- 
tations, and the regulations of Congress and the 
States- concerning them, that the paramount 
power of Congress is spoken of in some of the 
opinions then delivered. The question as to 
the power of a State to exclude from its territo- 
ries such aliens as it may deem unfit to reside 


among its citizens, and to preseribe the condi- 


Lions on which they muy enter it; or, as to the 
power of & State to levy a tax for revenue upon 
alien passengers, arriving from foreign ports, 
were neither of them involved in those cases, 
and were not considered or discussed in the opi- 
nions. 

1 now come. to the case of New York. > The 
object of this law is to guard ils’ citizens not 


only from the burthegs and ovils of foreign paus 
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pers, but also against the introduction of conta- 
gious diseases. It is not, therefore, like the 
Jaw of Massachusetts, confined to aliens; but 
the money is required o be paid for every pas- 
senger arriving froma foreign port. The tax 
is imposcd on the passenger in this case clearly 
and distinctly—for although the captain who 
lands them is made liable for the collection, yet 
a right is expressly secured to him to recover it 
from the passenger. There can be no cbjection 
to this Jaw upon the ground that it is imposed 
upon citizens of other States—because citizens 
of New York are equally liable. But embra- 
cing, as it does, its own citizens and citizens of 
other States, when they arrive froma foreign 
port, the question as to the right of a slate to 
determine, what person or class uf persons shall 
reside among them does not arise; and what! 
have said upon that subject in the Boston case 
is inapplicable to this. In every other respect, 
however, it stands upon the same principles, in- 
volving also other and further considerations, 
which I proceed to notice, and which place it 
upon grounds equally firm with the case from 
Massachusetts. 

lt will de admitted, 1 understand, that New 
York has the right to protect herself from con- 
tagivus diseases, and pessesses the right to in- 
spect ships with cargoes, and to determjne 
when it is safe to permit the vessel to come 10 
the wharf or the cargo to be discharged. lu 
other words, it may establish quarantine laws. 
Consequently the state may tax the ship and 
cargo wich the expenses of inspection aad with 
the cests and expenses of all measures deemed 
necessary by the state authorities. This is uni- 
formly the case in quarantine regulations. And 
although there aa not the least appearance of 
disease in the crew, and the cargo is free from 
taint, yet if the ship comes from a port where a 
contagious disease is supposed to exist, she 18 
always placed under quarantine and subjected 
to the delay and expenses incident to that con- 
dition, and peither.tha crew nor cargo suffered 
to land until the state authorities are satisfied 
that ıt may be done without danger. The pow- 
er of deciding from what port or ports there is 
danger of disease, and what ship or crew shall 
be made subject to quarantine on account of the 
port irom which she sailed,and what precau- 
tions and securities are required to guard 
against it, must, of necessily, belong to the state 
authorities; for otherwise the power to direct 
the quarantine could not be executed. And the 
power of a state in this respect has been con- 
stantly maintained land affirmed in this Court 
Wheuever the subject has been under conside- 
ration; end when the state authorities have di- 
rected. the quarantine, if proof should be offer- 
ed showing tbat the. foreigo ports, to which it 
applied were free from disease, and that there 
Was no just ground for apprehension, this Gourt 
would hardly, upon that ground, feel itself au- 


thorized to pronounce the expenses charged up- 


on the vessel to be unconstitutional and the law 
imposing tbem to be void. 8 
Upon every principle of reason and justice 
the sume rule must be applied to passengers 
that is applied to ships and cargoes. If, for ex- 
ample, while rumors were recently prevailing 
that the cholera bad shown itself in the princi- 
pal seaport towns of Europe, New York bad 
been wjuuicious enough to embarrass her own 
trade by placing at quarantine all vessels and 
persons coming irom those poris, and burthen- 
ed them with the. heavy expenses and ruinous 
ueiays incident to thal measure; or if she were 


lu uu sv uow, when apprebeusious are feil tuat- 


iLinay again suddeniy make us appearance in 
the great maris oi European trade, this Court 
certainly would not undertake to determine that 
those fears are groundiess and precautionary 
Micssures uunecessar), and tbe law therelore 
Uncunsiiulioual, aud tuat every passenger 
nis land at his Own pleasure. Aud however 
Zivundiess the apprehension, and however in- 
Juris aud uncalied for such regulations may 
be, s u adupted by the state they must be obe- 
ed, and the courls of the United States cannot 
treat thew as nullities. 

li the State bas the same right lo guard ilseii 
irum persons frou wiem iniection is fearred that 
ti has lu protect ilsei against the danger arising 
ltum ships wub cargoes, it duliowe it may exer- 
Cise he saMe power lu regard lo the lormer thet 
At exeleises in relation to the latier, and may tax 
them with ine expenses of the sanitary measures 
Which their arrival Irom a foreign port is sup- 
posed to render necessary or prudent. For the 


is to say, upon all ships coming from ports from 
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expenses imposed on sbips with cargoes, or on 
the captain or owner, is as much a tax as the 
demand of a particular sum to be paid to the 
officer of the State to be expended for the same. 
purpose. It is, in truth, always the demand of a 
sum of money to indemnify the State for the 
expense it incurs. And, as I have already said, 
these charges are not always made and enforced 
aguinst ships actually infected with disease, but 
frequently upon a particalar class of vessels, that 


which danger is apprehended ; upon che sound 
and healthy as well as the infected. The charge 
is not made upon those ships alone whieh bring 
disease with them, but upon all that come from 
a port or ports from which it is feared disease 
may be brought. It is true the expenses may 
and do differ in amount, according 10 the condi- 
lion of the ship and cargo, yet all are subjected 
to the tax to the amount of the charges incurred 
by the state. $ , 

Now in the great commercial emporium ol 
New York, hundreds are almost daily arriving 
from different parts of the world, and that mul- 
titudé Of strangers (among whom are always 
many of the Indigent and infirm) inevitably 
produces a mass of pauperism, which, if not 
otherwise provided for, must press heavily upon 
the industry of its citizens, and which, more- 
over, constantly subjects them to the danger of 
infect:ous diseases. It is to guard them against 
these dangers that the law in question was 
‘passed. ‘Fhe apprehensions which appear to 
have given rise to it may be without foundation, 
as lo some oſ the foreign ports ſrom which pas- 
sengers have arrived. But that is not subject 
of-inquiry here. Yet it will not, J presume, be 
denied that there are sufficlent grounds for ap- 
prehension, and for measures-of preeaution, as 
to many. of the places from which passenger 
ships are frequently arriving. Inueed, it can 
hardly be said that there is any European port 
front which emigrants usually come, which can 
be regarded as an excgption ` gos 

The danger arising from passenger ships can- 
not be provided against, with.a due regard to the 
‘interests and convenience of trade and te the 
calls of humanity, by precisely the same means 
ihat are usually employed in cases of ships with 
cargoes. In the latter case you may act without 
difficulty upon the particular ship, and’ charge it 
with the expenses which are incident to the 
quarantine regulations. But how are you to pro- 
vide for hundreds of sick. and suffering passen- 
gers? for infancy and age? for those who have. 
no means? who are not objects of taxation, but 
of charity? You must have an extensive; hospital, 
suitable grounds about u, nurses and physicians, 
and provide food and-medicine for them. And 
it is out just that (hese expenses should be borne 
by the class of persons.who make them necessary, 
that is to say, the passengers: {rom foreign ports. 
it is from them, as a class, that the danger is to 
be feared, and they occasion the. expenditure. 
They are all entitled to share in the relief which 
is provided, and the State cannot foresee which 
of them will require it and which will not. It 
is provided for all. that need it, and all should 
therefore contribute. You must-deal with them 
as you do wilh ships with merchandise and 
crews, arriving from poris where iniectious dis- 
eases are supposed to exist; when, although the 
crew are in perfect health, and the ship and 
cargo free frem infection, yet the ship owner 
must bear the. costs of the sanitary precautions 
which are supposed to be necessary on account 
of the place trom which the vessel comes. 

The State might, it is true, have adopted to- 
‘wards the passenger ships the quarauiipe regu- 
lations usually applied to ships wilh merchan- 
dise. It might have directed that the passenger 
ships from avy forgigo port should be anchored 
in the stream and the passengers not permitted 
to land tor the- period of lime deemed prudent. 
And if this had been done, the ship owner would 
have been burtnened witb the support of his 
numerous passengers, and his ship detaiced for 
days or even weeks aſter the voyage was ended. 
And ifa contagious disease had broken out on 
the passage, or uppeated alter the vessel arrived 
in port, the delay and expense to him would 
have been stil more serious. The sanitary 
measures prescribed by ihn law are far wore 
favorable to the passengers than the ancient re- 
gulaiions, and incomparably more 30 to the fee- 
vie, tue sick and the poor. ‘They are far more 
lavoraule also and less burthensome to the ship 
owner Aud no one, 1 think, can fail to see 
that the ancient quarantine regulations, when 
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applied to passenger ships are altogether un- 
suited to the present condition of things, to tha 
convenlence of trade, and to the enlightened 
policy which governs our intercourse with fo- 
reign nations. The ancient quarantine regula- 
lions were introduced when the passenger trade, 
as a regular occupation, was unknown, and 
when the intercourse between nations was to- 


tally unlike what it is at the present day. And. 


after all the quarantine regulations are nothing: 
more than the mode in which a nation exercises. 
its power of guarding ite citizens from the dan 
ger of disease. It was, no doubt, well suited! 
to tha state of the world at the time when it. 
was generally adopted. But can there be any 

reason why a State may not adept other sanjla- 

ry regulations in the plaee of them more suita- 

ble to the free, speedy and extended intercourse 
of modern times? Can there be any reason 
why they should not be made less oppressive to 
tbe passenger and to the ship owner and mari» 

ner, and less embarrassing and injurious lo oom 
merce? : 

This is evidently what the New York law in- 
tended io accomplish and has accomp)mhed),. 
while the Jaw bas been permitted to stand. Id 
is no more a regulation of commerce, and, in 
deed, is far less burthensome and occasions less: 
interruption to commerce, that the usual quar— 
antige regulations. And I cannot see upon, 
what ground it can be supposed that the consti-. 
tution of the United States permits a State ta 
use the ancient means of guarding the bealih of 
its citizens, and at the same time denies to it the. 
power of mitigating its hardsbips, and of adapt- 
ing its sanitary regulations to the exterded andi 
incessant intercourse with foreign nations, and 
to the enlightened philanthropy of modern times, 
nor why the State should be denied the privi-. 
lege of providing for the sick and suffering on: 
“shore, instead of leaving them to perish on ship— 
board. Quarantine regulations gre rot specific. 
and unalterable powers in a State—they are but. 
the means of executing a power. And ceriain- 
dy other and better means may be adopted in place: 
of them, if they are not prohibited by the 
Constitution of the United States. And WS the old 
mode is constitutional, the one adopted by the law 
of New York must be equally free from objection. 
ladeed, the case of the City of New York va. 
Milne, so often referred to in the argument, ought, 
in my judgment to decide this. I seems to me that 
the present case is entirely withio the principles 
there ruled by the court. © 

I had not intended to say anything further in 
relation to this case of New York vs. Milne; 


but the remarks of one of my.brethren has ren- 


dered it ‘necessary for me to speak of it more 
particularly, sincé 1 have referred to it as the 
deliberate judgment of this court. It is eleven 
years since hat decision was propounced. After 
that lapse of time, I am sensible that 1 ought not 
to undertake to state everything thas passed ia 
conference or in private convefvetions, because 
I may be misiakep in some particulara, although 
my impressions are strong that all the eire un- 
stances are yet in my memory. And l am the 
less disposed to enter upon such a statement, 
because, in my judgment, its judicial authority 
ought not to rest on any such eircummances, de- 
pending on individual memory. The court, at 
that time, consisted of seven members—iour of 
them are dead; and among them the emmeat 
jurist who delivered the opinion of the Court. 
All of the seven judges were present and par- 
ook in the deliberations which preceded the de- 
cision. ‘The opision must have been read ia 
conlerence, and assented lo or acquieseed ia by 
a Majority of the Court, precisely as it stood, 
otherwise it could not have been delivered as 
tbe Court’s opinion. It was delivered from the 
bench in open eourt, as usual; and only ove of 
the seven judges, Mr. Justice Story, dissented. 
Mr. Justive Lbompson delivered hu own opin- 
ion, which concurred in the opinion of the Court, 
but which, at the same time, added another 
ground, whieh the Court declined taking, and 
determined to leave open. This will de seen by 
referring to the opinions. And if an opinion 
thus. prepared and delivered, and promuigated 
in the official report, may now be put aside, ou 
the ground thal it did not express what at that 
time was the opinion of the majority of the Court; 
and 1 do not see how the decisions, when an- 
nounced by a single judge, [as ts usual when the 
majority coneur, ] can hereaſter command the 
public confidence. What is said to have happen - 
ed in this case, may, lor ‘ought we know, nave 


happened in others, In Gibbons vs. Ogden, for 
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example, or Brown vs. the Stale of Maryland, or other in its own hands, as there is in the case 
which have been so often referred to. of ships with cargoes. The State can scarcely 
The question which the court determined to] be required to take upon itself and impose upon 
Jeave open was, whether regulations of com- | the industry of its citizens the duty of support- 
merce, as such, by a state within its own terri- | ing the immense mass ol poverty and helpless- 
tories, was prohibited by the grant of the power] ness which is now pressing so heavily upon pro- 
to Congress. This appears in the opinion itself, | perty in Europe, and which it is endeavoring to 
and the law of New York was maintained on} throw off. It cannot be expected that it should 
what was called the police power of the state.] lake upon itself the burden of providing build- 
J ought to add, as Mr. Justico Baldwin has been | ings, grounds, food, and all the necessary com- 
particularly referred to, that the court adjourned-| forts for the multitude of helpless and poor pas- 
on the day the opinion was delivered, and on the | sengers who are daily arriving from foreign 
next day he called on me and said there was a | ports. Neither I presume will it be expected. 
sentence, or a paragraph, 1 do not remember | that the citizens of New York should disregard 
which, that had escaped his attention, and with | the calls of sympathy and charity, and repulse 
which ho was dissatisfied and wished altered. Of | faom their shores the needy and wretched who 
course nothing could be done, as the court had| are seeking an asylum amongst them. Those 
separated, and Mr. Justice Barbour, as well as] who deny the legality of the mode adopted, 
others, had left town. Mr. Justice Barbour and would scem to be called upon to point out an- 
Mr. Justice Baldwin were both present at the| other, consistent with the rights and safety of 
next term and for several terms afier; but J] the State and with the interests of commerce in 
never heard any further dissatisfaction expressed | the present condition of the commercial world, 
with the opinion by Mr. Justice Baldwin, and | and not inconsistent with the obligations of. hu- 
never at any time until this law came before us, manity. I fiave beard none suggested, and I 
heard any from any other member of the court | think it would be difficult to devise one on the 
who had assented to the opinion, nor any pro- principle on which this case is decided ;. unless 
position to correct it. I have no reason to sup- f indeed the health and the Jives of the citizens of 
pose that Mr. Justice Barbour ever heard-id his every State are made altogettier dependent upon 
lifetime that the accufacy of his opinion had the protection ef tho federal government, and 
been questioned, or that any alteration had been the reserved powers of the States over this sub- 
desired in it. And 1 have the strongest reason | ject, which were affirmed by this court in Gib- 
to suppose that Mr. Justice Baldwin had become | bons vs. Ogden, and Brown vs. the State of Ma. 
satisticd—because, in his opinion in Graves vs. ry land, are vow to be denied. 
Slaughter, he quotes the case of New Vork vs.) With regard to the tax ing power in the Slate, 
Milne with approbation, when speaking in that| the case of Brown vs. the Nate of Maryland, 
case of the difference between commercial and | referred to in the argument, does not apply to 
police power.—The passage is in 15 Pet., 511, it. The rights of the ship owner or the captajn 
where he uses the following language: “ The Were-in no degree involved in that suit. Nor 
opinion of this court, in the case of Milne vs.] was there any question as to where the voyage 
New York, 11 Pet., 130, &c., draws the true line] terminated as to the ship, or where passengers 
between the two classes of regulations and gives | Were entitled to land. Tho case turned alto- 
an easy solution to any doubt which may arise | gether upon the rights of the importer, tbe owner 
on the clause of the consthution of Mississippi| of imported goods; and the inquiry was how 
which has been under considèration.“ J quote long and under what circumstances they conti. 
his word as judicially spoken, and forming à part | nued after they had been actually landed, to be 
of the official report. : , imports or parts of foreign commerce subject to 
I have deemed it my duty te say this much, ag | the control of Congress, and exempt therefore 
Tam one of the three surviving judges who satin | from taxation by the State. And even with re- 
that case. My silence would justly have created ard to the importer, that case did not decide 
the belief that I concurred in the statement which | that he was not hable to be taxed for Ihe amount 
has been made in relation to the case of which 1| of bis capital employed in trade, although these 
am speaking. But l donot concur; my recollec- | ports were a part of that capital. 
tions, on the contrary, differ from it in several ut here there is no owner. It is the case of 
particulars. But it would be out of place to] passengers ; freemen: It is admitted: that they 
enter on such a discussion here. All I desire to | are not 6xempt irom taxation after they are on 
say is, that I know nothing that, in- my judgment, | shore. And the questromis when was the voy- 
ought to deprive the case of New York and f age or passage ended, and when did the cap- 
Milne of its full judicial weight as it stands in tain and passengers pass from the jurisdiction 
the official report. Mr. Justice Barbour de- and protection. of the general government and 
livered the opinion: Mr. Justice Thompsob’s} enter into that of the State. The act of 1819 
opinion maintains, in the main, the same princi- regulated and prescribed the duties of the ship: 
ples; Mr. Justice Baldwin, four years afterwards, owner and captain: during the voyage and unti 
quoted n with approbation, and 1 certainly as- | the entty wás made at the custom house and 
sented to it; making a majority of the whole | the proper’ligts delivered. It makes no farther 
court. 1 speak of the opinion of my deceased | provision in relation tó any of the parties. The 
brethren, from their public acts. Of the opinions YOY98® was evidently regarded as then com- 
of those who sit beside me 1 have no right to| pleted, and the captain: and passengers as pass- 
speok, because they are yet here and have ing from the protection and regulations of Çon- 
spoken for themselyes. But it is due to myself | rest, into the protection and exclusive jurisdic- 
to say, thal certainly at the time the opinion was tron of the State. The passengers were no 
delivered, | had no reason to suppose that they longer under the control of the captain. They 
did not both fully concur in the reasoning and |, might haye landed. when and where they pleased, 
principles as well as in the judgment. if the State laws permitted it, and.the captain 
And if the decision now made is to come in has no right to prevent thom. If he-attempted 
conflict with the principles maintained in that| to do 80, there was no law of Congress to af- 
case, those who follow us in these seats must ford redress or to grant relef. ‘They must have 
herealter decide between the-two cases, and de- looked for protection to the State law and the 
termine which of them- best accords with the | State authorities. If a murder had been com · 
true construction of the constitution, and ought | mitted, there was no law of Congress to punish 
therefore to stand. The law now in question, it. The personal safety of the passengers and 
(like the law in the case of New York vs. Milne,)| the esptain and their rights of property were ex- 
in all of its substantial objects and provisions, 18 “clusively under the Jurisdiction-aod pratection of 
in strict analogy to the ordinary quarantine regu- the State. if the right‘of taxation did not exist 
lations in relation to ships with cargoes fromrf in this case, id return for the protection afforded, 
places supposed to be dangerous; at least as it is, 1 think, a new exception to the general 
much so as the nature of the danger brought by rule upen this subject. For all the parties, the 
a passenger ship, and the means necessary -to captain as well as the passengers were all as on- 
guard against it, will permit. tirely dependent for the protection of their rights, 
But it this law is held to be invalid, either be- upon the State authorities, as if they were dwel- 
cause it is a regulation of commerce, or-because | ling in a house in one of its cities; and I cannot 
it was in conflict with the law of Congress, in see why they should not de equally liable to be 
what mode can the State protect itself? How | taxed when no clause can be sound in the Con- 
can it provide against the danger of pestilence | stitution of the United States which prohibits it. 
and pauperism from passenger ships? It-isad-| The different provisions of the two laws, and 
mitted that it has a right to do so: that want] the different circumstances of the two cases, 
and disease are not the subjects of commerce | made it necessary to say thus much concerning 
and not within the power granted to Congress. | the case from New York. In all other respects 
They do not obey its laws. Yet if the State has | except those to which 1 have adverted, they 
the right, there must be a remedy in some ſorm stand upon the same principles, and what 1 have 


2 


this. 

In speaking of the taxing power in this case, 
1 must however be understood as speaking of it 
as it is presented in the record, that is to say, as 
the case of passengers from a foreign port.— 
The provisions contained in the law of New 
York relating to American citizens who aro pas- 
sengere from the ports of other States, is a dif- 
ferent question and ‘involves very different con- 
siderations. It is not now before us. Yet in 
order to avoid misunderstanding it is proper to 
say that in my opinion it cannot be maintained. 
Living as we do under a common government, 
charged with the great concerns of the whole 
Union, every eitizen of the United States from 
the most remote States or territories, is entitled 
lo free access, not only to the principal depart- 
ments established at Washington, but also to 
its judicial tribunals and public. offices in every 
State and territory of the Union. And the va- 
rious provisions in the Constitution of the United 
States, such for example as the right to sue in a 
federal court sitting in another State—the right 
to pursue and reclaim one who has escaped 
from service—the equal privileges and immuni- 
ties secyred to citizens of other States, and the 
provision that vessels bound to or from one 
State to- another shall not be obliged to enter, 
clear or pay duties,—all prove that it intended 
to secure the freest intercourse between the citi- 
zens of the different States. For all the great 
purposes for which the general government was 
lormed, we are one people, with one common 
eountry. We are all citizens of the United States, 
and as members of the same community must 


part of it without interruption, as freely as in 


for entering its territories or harbors is inconsis- 
tent with the rights which betong to the citizens 
of other States as members of the Union, and 


to attain. Such a power id the States could pro- 
duce nothing hut discord aod mutual irritation, 
and they very clearly do not possess it. But 
upon the question which the record brings up, 
the judgment in the New York case, as well as 
tbat fram Massachusettes, ought in my opinion to 
be affirmed, | 


Miscellaneous. 
AvcrHors AND Popiisuers:—The following 
statements, from various sources, will serve to 
give some idea of the literary gains which have 
enured to authors and publishers from the several 
popular works mentioned: 

ü Moore's “ Life of Byron,” the value of the 
copy-rights of this “Noble Bard,“ ho, in the com- 
mencement of nis literary career, severely satiriz- 
ed tome oſ the popular writers of the day for wri- 
ing for money, is thus stated: For Childe Harold, 
eantòs 1 and 2, £600; do., canto 3, £1,575 ; do., 
canto 4, 22, 100; Giaour, £525 ; Bride of Abydos, 


nith, £525; Parisina, £525; Lament of Tasso, 
4315; Manfred, £315 ; Beppo, 4525; Don Juan, 
cantos 1 and 2, £1,525; do., cantos 3, 4, and 5 
£1,525 ; Doge of Venice, £1.050 ; Sardanapalus, 
Cain and Foecari, EI, 100; Mazeppa, £525 ; Chil- 
lon, £525 ; various. poems, £450—total, £12,455. 
The whole amount equalling, in our ocurcency, 
61,880 40. The late Mr. Tegg, publisher in 
hes pside, gave the folowing list of remunera- 
tive payments to distinguished authors in his 
time :—Fragments of History, by Charles Fox, 
sold by Lord Holland fer 5000 guineas. Frag-~ 


£500. Lingard's History of England, £4,683. 
Sir Walter Scott's Bonaparte was sold, with printe 
ed books, for £28,000 ; the net receipts of the 
first two editions, only must have been £100,000. 
The Life of Wilberforce, by his sons, 4, 000 gui- 
neas. Life of Byron, by Moore, £4,000. Life of 
Hannah More, £2,000. Life of Cowper, by 
Southey, £1,000. Life and Times of George IV., 
by Lady C. Bury, £1,000. Byron's works, £20,- 
000. Lord of the Isles, half share, £1,500. Lal- 
la Rookh, by Moore, £3,300.. Rejected Addres- 
ses, by Smith, £1,000." Crabbe’s works, repub- 
lication of, by Mr. Murray, £3,000. Words- 
worth’s works, republication, by Mr. Moxon, 
£1,050. Bulwer n Rienzi, £1,600. Marryat's 
novels, £500 to €1,000each. Trollope's Facto. 
ry Boy, £1,800. Hannah More derived £30,000 
per annum for her copy-wrighis during the latter 
years ol hor life. Rundell’s Domestic Cookery 


said of the Boston case is equally epplicable to 


bave the right to pass and repass through any ' 


our own States. And a tax imposed bya State 


with the objects which that Union was intended . 


4525; Corsmr, £525 ; Lara, £600 ; Siege of Cor- 


ments of History, by Sir James Mackintosh, at 
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veller had made its authors name famous. The | After the completion of the building, the per- 


£2,000. Nicholas Nickelby, £3,000. Eustace's 
Classical Teacher, £2,000. Sir R. Inglis obtain 
ed for the widow of Bishop Heber, by the sale 
of the Journal, £5,000. ; , 

The London Aihenæum says upon this subject : 
The £600 a year for ten years to Macaulay, for 
ten years’ copyright of the first two volumes of 
bis “ History of England,” is perhaps the largest 
sum ever given for a work in two volumes. 
The largest sums heretofure known to have been 
paid are—4,000 guineas to Washington Irving 
for bis Life of Columbus,” in four volumes, 
octavo ;—2.000 guineas to Moore for his“ Life 
of Byron,” in two volumes, quarto; and £4,500 
for ten years to the present Bishop of Oxford 
aod his brother for the “ Life of Wilberforce,” 
in five volumes, octavo. Mr. Roberts is said to 
have received 3,000 guineas from his Life of 
Hannah More,” in five volumes, octavo; Mr. 
Twiss 2,000 guineas from his“ I.ife of Lord El- 
don,’—and Mr. Stanley something like 1,500 
guineas from his “ Life of Dr. Arnold;“ but 
these were receipts upon the sale, not specific 
sums given by the way of speculation, like the 
payments to Moore, Irving, Wilberforce, and 
Macaulay. The largest sum ever realized by any 
one work whilst it continued to be called a new 
publication, was eighteen thousand pounds, the 
proceeds of Sir Walter Scott's Life of Napo- 
leon,” the work of twelve months, and pub- 
Jished in nine volumes octavo, in 1827. ‘The 
Row” was literally besieged with demands for 
tke “ Life of Napoleon,“ as Stationer's Hall 
used to be on “ Almanac Day! — when the ex- 
clusive privilege of printing almanacs belonged 
to the S.ationers’ Company. Of large sums real- 
ized by the sale of new works ina very short 
period, several of the novels of Sir Waker Scott, 
and the monthly issues of Mr. Dickens, might 
be instanced as probably, both in oumbers and 
profit, exceeding anything in literature since 
Sacheverel’s Trial,“ or Dryden's ** Hind and 
Panther“ —tbe two most remarkable instances 
of successful publication recorded in the early 
history of book-selling in- this country. The 
“Life of Columbus” has not yet, we believe, 
paid ils expenses; the “ Life of Byron” was a 
Joss till its appearance in one thick volume with 


jt is well known, was a heavy failure. Mr. Ma- 
caulay’s annuity is, therefore, a lottery with the 
Messrs. Longman. The best and most remu- 
nerative books ia English literature have been 
bougbt by booksellers at the lowest prices. 

An interesting article lately appeared -in Fra- 
ziers Magazine, says the New York Literary World, 
on literary affairs, of which the following, sug- 
gestive of an occasional “ sober second thought” 
to publishers and of the nid desperandum to au- 
thors, is quite quotable for its anecdotes: 

„Some of our most approved standard works 
went begging from publisher to publisher, and 
were only accepted by a sort of accident at last. 
Piideaux's Connection between the Old and the 
New Testament, was, for justance, handed from 
hand to hand, between five or six booksellers, for 
two years; by one publisher the author was grave- 
Jy told that the subject was dry; it should be 
enlivened with a littl humor.“ At last Echard 
1ecommended it io Tonson. Robinson Crusoe. it 
is well known, ran through the whole trade ; i 
nally, a bookseller, more knowing than his breth- 
ren, published it, and realized a thousand pounds 
from it. Tristram Shandy was offered by Sterne 
to a bookseller ior Bity pounds, and was reject- 
ed; Duusiey eventuailty published it. The pub- 


lic, tuo, were olilimes as stupid as the publishers. 


For instance, the Roseiad was periectly unsuecess- 
Jui at frst; only ien copies were sold in five 
Gays; al length Garrick, houding his OWN praises 
WD it, palronised 1t, and tuen Churchill reaped a 
harvest from its sale. Gray’s Ode on Eton Col. 
lege, according to Worton, exoited very inue at. 
teution. What may surprise some people still 
more is, that Blair's Sermons were rejused by 
Strahan the publisher. To turn to another class 
of works. Burn’s Justice was sold by ils author 
Jor a small sum, ior be was weary, as he declar- 
ed, of importuning booksellers to Duy it; it now 
realizes an annual income. Buchan’s Do- 
mestic Medicine was purchased for five pounds. 

Ju light literature the author was also sacri- 
fior d 10 his own penury aud eagerness, and to the 
buundness or cupidily of the publisher. Miss 
Burney’s Evelina, all the world can remember 
sold tor five pounds; The Wanderer, b Savage, 
produced only ten; The Vicar of Wakefield was 
purt hased, itis true, for the sum of BiXly gui- 
neas, but gained not that success until the Tra. 


narrow escape which Fielding had of selling his 
Tom Jones for an ‘ old song,’ must not be omitted. 
He had disposed of the copyright of that work for 
\weoly-five pounds, when in great distress. 
Thompson, however, happening to see the man- 
uscript, advised his friend to get rid of his bar- 
gain, promising to introduce the novelist to An- 
drew Millar, the eminent publisher. _According- 
ly, Millar and Fielding met at a tavern. ‘ Mr. 
Fielding,’ said the publisher, I always determine 
on affairs of this sort at once.“ He paused—the 
heart of the author sank. Mr. Millar resumed : 


J cannot offer more than two hundred pounds |. 


for your work.’ Two hundred pounds!’ cried 


the delighted Fielding ; and rushing from his 


chair he shook the publisher by the hand, then 
turning to the bell, summoned tha waiter, and 
ordered two more bottles of wine. Alas, 


conditioned, but most interesting man, from ruin. 


The independente of Fielding was of ghort dura- 
tion, annually he borrowed upon his works five 
hundred. pounds from Millar,asum which that 
generous man cancelled tg his will. Ong sickens 

bring to the mind the 
heart-aehe of many a true genius, the disappoint- 
We. dare 
not dilate on moderd days, one trait of which 
The Pleasures of Hope were 
din- 
burgh, and were only published at last on condi- 
tion that the author should be content with the 
sum of ten pounds only, and that not untił a se- 


over these details, whic 
ment, the degradation, the despair. 


will perhaps suffice. 
refused by every publisher of London and-E 


cond edition had appeared. 


~ American Lisragics.—From the Anoual Re- 


port of the Assistant Secretary of the Smith- 
sonian Institute, acting as Librarian, we extract 


the following : 


The aggregate number of volumes in the pub- 
lic libraries of the United-States is 1,294,000. 
The number of hörsries is 182. Of these 43 
contain over .10,000 volumes each, 9 over 20,- 
000, and only-2 over 50,000. These Statistics 
suggest an insiructive comparison between our 


double columns; and the “ Life of Wilberforce,” Boece. F n 


urope. 


In the number of publle libraries Franes ls 
the only country in the world which excels us. 


She has 241. 


In the aggregate number of volumes, Germany 
with 54 millions, France with about 5 millions, 
Great Britain with perhaps 21 millions, and 


Russia With 13 millions, take rank of us. 


In the average size of libraries Containing 


over 10,000 volumes, we are the last of ail. 


In the size of she largest library,.we are also 


last of all. 


Ia the number of volumes, compared with the 
population, we are below all but Russia and 


Spaiu. — 


_ We have, then, a great Humber of smell libra- 
ries, mostly repetitions one of thé other, scat- 
These afford the means 
of general culture and the wide diffusion of 
knowledge. America may justly be proud that 
she bas done more for these ends than most of 


tered all over the land. 


the older and richer natiom of the world. 


But we have no large libraries: Our scholars 
are compelled to resort to the collections of Eu- 


rope, or tv import at a great expense the books 
which they need. 


For example, in Wheaton’s History of Inter- 


national Law, of 71 of the most important works 
cited only 32 are tu be found in our largest law 
libraries. Of 191 of the most important works 
cited in the first volume of Hoeler's History of 
Chemistry, only 13 ure contained in our public 
libraries. Qi 38 publications, mostly periodical, 
referred to in a report of Berzelius on Cuemis- 
try, only 18 are to be found.. Ot 204 works re- 
ferred to in Bartlett’s Report on the Progress of 
Ethoology, 129 are not to be found in our public 
libraries. The cost of the books which, in order 
to prepare his work, Mr. Bartlett was obliged to 
Ia port at his own expense, was upwaids ol 
91.000? These facts justify the asseruyn of the 
Hon. W. C. Preston, in a report to the Senate in 
1836, that our whole body of literature, if col- 
lected in one place, would not allord the means 
of investigating one point of science or literature 
through all or even a considerable portion of 
what has been written on it.” 


To meet this, the greatest want of American. 


mah a (says the National Intelligencer)—an am- 
pic literary apparatug—ja jhe des igu of the Smith- 
sonian library. P 


poor 
Fielding ! there was no saving that ill-starred, ill- 


manent income of this Institution will be about 
$40,000 per annum. 
be devoted to collections in books, natural his- 
tory, and works of art. 


One half of this sum will 


In the meantime a com- 
paratively smallsum will be expended for books. 
But it is hoped that by a judicious expenditure 
of the funds at command, and by the arrange- 
ments in operation for rendering the institution 
a centre for bibliographical reference, the li- 
brary may soon be ın a position to offer impor- 
tant aid to our scholars. The plan for collecting 
the · library is as follows. To purchase— 
1. Books needed by the officers, and by those 
preparing memoirs and reports. 

2. A collection of bibliographical works. 

3. Memoirs and transactions of learned socie- 
ties throughout the world. l 

4. Valuable books not to be found in other li- 
braries ef the country. 
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SCIENTIFIC. 
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Cottopiow.—A Frehch chemist having found 
that cotton powder was soluble in ether, it has 
been proved that this substance can be adran- 
tagcously employed as an agglutinative, capable 
of fendering immense service in surgery. Ia 
fact, by its promptitude in dryiog, and its pro- 
perty of being impermeable by water, this liquid, 
acombination of gun colton and ether, which 
is dignified by the scientific name of Collodion, is 
a powerful auxiliary ia the dressing of wounds. 
The following are the advantages offered by the 
use of-Collodion: 1. By its powerful contraction 
during evaporation, Collodion draws the edges 
of a wound much closer than can be obtained 
either by nature or adhesive plaster. It exer- 
clses an equal degree of. pressure throughout the 
whole extent of the wound, and the union is per- 
manent. 2. It preserves the wound compietely 
from all contact with the air, through its imper- 
meabiltty. 3. It possesses no, irritating quality, 
in regard tothe skin and the lips of the wound, 


hesjve. preparations, and renders sutures unne- 
ceasary for un:ting thé edges of a wound, what- 
ever may be its extent. 4. it remains in contact 
with the skin, until the moment of eicatrization. 
5: It is impermeable to water, consequently ad- 
miiting washing as often as is deemed fit. 6. It 
is without color and transparent, so that the sur- 
geon can always observe what is going on be- 


does not require the employment of heat; cold 
merely retards g little the evaporation of the 
ether. 8. lu price is moderate. 


placed over an ulcer serves as a glassy medium, 
which while it proteots it from the hurtful con- 
dact of Ihe air, permits the eye to follow all the 
process of cure. If any peculiar circumstances 
affecting the patient requiré it, a little ether 
suffices to dissolve the Collod ion and removes all. 

Naw Comet.—A new comet has been disco- 
vered by Mr. W. C. Bond, of the Cambridge U. 
S. Observatory. The following communication 
irom that distinguished Astronomer has since 
appeared in the Boston Traveller : 


- A Telegraphic Comet was seen at Cambridge 


U. S. Observatory, on the evening of the llth 
ult, Iis positions were: 


1849, Camb. m. 8. t. A. R. Dec. North. 
h. m. sec. h. m. sec. deg. m. sec. 

April llth, 10 56 29 15 9 6.11 28 33 27.0 
I2ih, 7 57 58 15 3 36.28 28 20 9.1 


14 48 12.14 27 36 33.7 
8 48 52 14 20 40.00 25 54 23.4 


The places of the Comet are referred to the 
mean equinox Of January Ist, 1849. 

All our computors agree in giving a close ap- 
proach to the Earth in a few days. It basa 
strong, star-like, central condensation, an ex- 
tension coma and no tail. ‘Fhe Come} last even- 
ing was seen by the naked eye. 
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Tux Exvecrrotyre Process.—An enormous 
application ot the electrotype, or galvanoplastic 
process, bas been.made in the sculpture of the 

athedral of St. isaac, at St. Petessburgh, by 
the architect. After having made very impor- 
tant experiments, he was authorized to adopt 
this mode ia the execution of the metallic sculp- 


tures and carvings, for (he following reasons: 1. 
The identical reproduction of the sculpture with- 
out chiselling. 2. The lighiness of the pieces, 
which enabled the architect to introduce sculp» 


which is far from being the case with other ad- 


neath, without removing it. 7. its application 


A slight layer of this transparent substance, 


tures of higher relief than any hitherto known, | practical astronomy to judge of Dr. Locke's re- 


and to fix the pieces suspended from the vault- 
ings, without fear of accident, or of their being 
detuched. 3. The great saving of expense be- 
tween these and castings in bronze. The gild- 
ing, also, was effected by the same process, and 
presented equal advantages. The seven doors 
of the cathedral will be of bronze and electro- 
type, the framework being of the former and the 
sculptural parts of the latter. Three of these 
doors are 30 feet high and 14 feet wide, thg four 
others 17 feet 8 inches wide. They contain 51 
bas-reliefs, 63 statues and 84 alto relie vo busts 
of religious subjects and characters. The quan- 
tity of metal employed in the dome is as follows : 
Ducat gold, 247 pounds, copper, 523 tons; brass, 
321 tons; wrought iron, 5243 tons; cast iron, 
1,068. Total, 1,9663 tons. 

New Morive Power.—Scientific men have 
been long searching for the means by which to 
convert the power generated by heat, acting on 
atmospheric air, to practical use. Mr. Joseph 
Lanbereau, a French engineer of New York, it is 
said, has at length succeeded in availing bimself 
of the expansive property of the atmosphere, by 
means of a simple arrangement of conducting 
and non-conducting mediums, and bras construct- 
ed an engine of About one horse power, more 
compact, economical and safe than the ordinary 
steam engine. . 


A New Poison.—We find in the last number 
of the Medical Examiner, published by Lindsay 
and Blakiston, a description of a new poison, 
Originally discovered in 1847, by Sobrero, a Spa- 
nish chemist, and made the subject of some ex- 
periments and an inaugural dissertation bg Dr. 
William F. Jackson, of Maine. This substance 
is obtained by a process similar to that fot pro- 
curing gun colton, with thé exception that in- 
stead of cotton, the liquid called glycerine, the 
well known sweet principle of oils, is exposed to 
the reaction of a mixture of strong sulphuric anu 
nitric acids, refrigerated. It is an oleaginogs, 
honey-like substance, which sinks in water, but 
is soluble In alcohol; and it was the alcoho- 
lic tincture (the strength not mentioned) which 
Dr. Jéckson employed in his experiments. 

The general properties of this substance, which 
as yet has no name, are those uf a most powerful 
excitant or stimulant, the effects being exhibited 
by the violent action of the arteries abd brain. 
One-third of a drop was always found sufficient 
to quicken the pulse, within sixty seconds, from 
sixty five to ninety-five and even one hundred 
and (welve beats a minule, causing intense head- 
ache, protruding eyes, and scintillating vision, 
with disturbed heart, &e., symptoms which sub- 
sided in about half an hour. A larger dose pro- 
duced similar effects, only of a more violent cha- 
racter, the pulse being raised to one hundred and 
twenty-four beats and beceming hard and almost 
incompressible. 

‘A bree drops of this poison killed a cat in two 
minutes. Dr. Jackson compares its effects to 
those of aconſte; but considers it “ more rapid 
in Ma aclion, if not more fatal in its results.“ 

{Philadelphia American. 


SUBSTITUTE ron THE Poratoz.—There is a 
root called the Mayua, which grows on the Pe- 
ruvian mountains, and is much cultivated by the 
natives, which would be a good Substitute for the 
potatoe. It grows with sometimes as many as 
fifteen tubers to # root; these. are the average 
size of our potatoes, and are round, kidney- 
formed, or peg-top shaped, according to kind. 
The color is bright yellow, with rays of reddish 
purple or scarlet diverging from the eyes which 
are deeply set. When cut, a delicious odor ex- 
hales, mingled wilh a certain acidity by no 
means repulsive, ou the contrary, attractive to 
the palate. Eaten raw, the root produces a rich, 
smooth, unctuous saver, which lasts but a short 
time aod 13 all at once succeeded by a piquant, 
pepper) taste, exciting the tongue, somewhat as 
ginger. This spicy taste afterwards disappears 
and leaves in the mouth a pleasing pertume and 
agreeable cooloess.—[Scientific American. 


Dr. Locxe’s Invention :—From the National 
Intelligencer we take the following, by which it 
will be seen that the time-scale clock of Doctor 
Locke materially differs from other magnetic 
clocks: : 

As it is diffeult for persons not acquainted with 
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cent invention, and to distiuguish between his and 
other magnetic clocks, we state what these clocks 
will do: : 

Bain's, Whealstone’s, and other Magnetic Clocks. 


Ist. Will impel other simple clocks, adapted to 
that purpose, ata distance. 

2d. They will cause an electro-magnet (“ re- 
ceiving magnet”) at a distance to reciprocate and 


repeat audibly and ocularly, the beats of the pri- 


mary clock. 


3d. Negatively. When the secondary clocks’ 


become retarded or advanced by atmospheric 
electricity, or other causes, they will remain in 
error constantly, either too fast or too slow. . 


Dr. Locke's Magneti or Time scale Clock. 
Ist. Will impel other-simple clocks, adapted 


to that purpose, at a distance. 


2d. It will cause an eleetro-magnet (“ receiv- 
ing magnet”) at a distance 40 reciprocate and to 


repeat, audibly and ocularly, the beats of the pri- 


mary clock. 

3. Positively. (When atmospheric electricity 
or other cadses interfere temporarily with the ac- 
tion of the lime scale marked on the Morse regis- 
ter fillet, at a distance, as sooh as dhose causes 
cease, the true time will again be registered, in 
exact accordance with the clock. 


The Morse register may even be stopped, and 
the graduating of the- time-scale be thus inter- 
rupted, yet when it is started again, the time- 
scale will not begin where it left off, and be thus 
behindhand, but it will indicate the then time of 


the clock. pane 


4th. It will print, aL-any telegraphic distance, 


an exact time-scale of seconds, or any other unit 
on the running fillet of the telegraph. - 


Sch. It will Merk on the time-scale (he periods 


of every five minutes, 10, 15, 20, &c. 


6th. It will mark on the time-scale the com- 


mencement of every hour. 

7th. It enables an operator at any part of a 
telegraphic line to print down on the time-scale 
the occurrence of any event, to the hundredth, or, 
if need be, to the thousandth of seceud. 

8th. By this seventh property, it enables the 


astronomer, by a touch of his finger, to enler on- the 
time-scale a legible and permanent record of his ob- 


servalions. 

‘Those who assert that Dr. Locke’s invention 
is nothing new in its effects, will please specify 
any other invention which will complete the 
items. 


Statistics. 
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COMMERCE AND NAVIGATION oF THE UNITED 
Srates :— From the Oourier des Etats Unis. — The 
fiscal year of the United States, upon which all 
statistical tables are based, embraces, as is well 
known, the period between the 30th of June of 
one year, add the first of July of the next. -The 
calculations, of which We design to gtve an out-" 


Jine, exhibit consequently, the commercial pro- 
gress of the United States between the 30tb June, 
1847, and the lst July, 1848. 


We will commence by a general viewof this 
progress, stated in figures. The importations- 
amounted to §154,998,928; the importations to 


8154, 036,436, Icaving a balances of nearly one 
million of dollars against the commerce of the 
United States, and in favor of that of Europe. 
At the first glance these results appear far 
from favorable, when considered an connectjon 
with those of the preceeding fiscal year 1846-7. 
During this last mentioned year, the exportation 
amounted to $158,643,622, against $146 545 638 


of importation, leaving a balance of nearly $12,- 
000,000 -ın favor of American commerce. But 


it must be recollected, (hat the year °468°47, was 
a year altogether without parallel, in consequence 
of the great scarcity ot provisions which made 


all Europe tributary to the granaries of America. 


The bread-stu#s alone, represen} greatly more 
than tbe differeuce which is observable between 
tbe results of the commerce of the two years. 
In 1846-7 we exported 526, 000, O00 of Flour and 
814,000, O00 of Indian Corn; In 1847-8 we ex- 
ported only 513,000, 000 of the first, end scarcely 
53,000, 000 of the second. These two articles, 
inen, of themselves suffered a diminution of 23 


to 24,000,000 ; a sum very nearly triple the appa- 


rent deficit of 1847-8. On the other hand, as a 
naturai consequence of the occurrences to which 
we have Just alluded, the precious metals—which 


being the representatives of value ought not» 
strictly speaking, to enter into the settlement of 


the commercial balance—were imported during 


the year 1846-7 to the amount of more than 
$24,000,000, whilst in 1847-8 the importation 
barely reached $6,000,000, 

It is the general practice, when a year forms 


so great an exception to al} others that no hypo- 


thesis can be based upon it, to refer to the pre- 
ceding fiscal year, in order to establish the com- 
parison upon a more indisputable basis. But 
this resource fails us, in this instance, entirely, 
for if we go back to the fiscal year 1846-7, we 
shall find it divided between the operation of two 
different tariffs. That Tact alone, without taking 
the establishment of the Sub-treasury and the 
ware-houseing system “into the-account, makes 
that year not less peculiar, than that which fol- 
lowed it. We have concluded therefore to take 
the year °47-'48, with all the objections to it, as 
the basis, taking care not to lose sight of the al- 
lowances to which we have just alluded. 


The following, then, are the comparative re- 
sults : | 


i Exportations. Importations. - 
1846-7 $158,648,622 146,545,638 
1847-8 154, 036, 436 154,993,928 

Difference $4,612,186 88,453, 290 l 


wé bave the following result: 
1846-7. 1847-8 


Importation, 146,545,638  $154,998,928 
‘Specie, 23,897,617 5,910,468 
Merchandise = $122,648,021 _ 149,088,465 


Which gives an excess of $17,000,000 for the 
importation of 1847-8. 
that after the specie which was imported has 
been deduetéd, the fiscal year of 47-8 presents 
a balance of five millions in favor of American 
Commerce, instead of a balance of a million 
against it, as the general figures seemed at first 
to express. 

It is easy to see, that in addition to the trade in 
breadstuffs, the commerce of the United Sigtes 
(exporting as well as importing) has increased 
materially and decidedly. We regret that our 
limits do not permit us to follow that progress in 
detail. By way of example, however, we would 
mention that Couon, the most important of the 
American staples, was exported in 45-6 to the 
value of 542,000, 000; in 46-7 to the value of 
$53,000,0U0—and thut in 47-8, it had ascended 
as high as $61,998,294. | 

As heretofore, England comes in for much the 
largest part of the figures we have given abore. 
She monopolizes nearly $76,000,000 of the ex- 


portations ; her colonies, moreover, come in for 
$14,000,000 of the former, and $8,000,000 of the 
latter. In round terms, the British possessions 
keep ta ihemselves more than half of this im- 
mense traffic. But it is worthy of remark, that 
they take much more than they send out. France 
occupies the second place. She stands for nine- 
teen million and a half of exportation, and 28,- 
000,000 of importation ; leaving a balance in her 
favor of nearly nine million. This is a consider- 
able improvement upon 46-7, when her imports 
and exports balanced each other amounting each 
to about $25,000,000. Her colonies scarcely de- 
serve mention in this respect. Spain and ber de- 
pendencies come next to France. They ex- 
porr 1s or 17,000,000, and import about half as 
much. 

Cnina already occupies the fourth place in the 
table of importations, where she is put dowa at 
$8,038,496; in 46-7, she was set down at only 
po,083,343. The exports to that country have 
increased from $1,298,773 to $2,190,013. The 
English statistics will, without doubt, present the 
counterpart of this rapid increase. 

This immense commerce, which in the aggre- 
gate, as we have seen, amounts to more thao 
$300,000,000 gives employment to 34,603 vessels, 
tue tonnage of which 48 7,664,112. It is distribu- 


‘ted as follows: 17,274 entrees, with a tonnage of 


3,798,673 ; 17,329 clearances, with a tonnage of 
3,865,439. Ia 46-7 tae trade gave employment 
to 23,599 vessels the tonnage of which was 6,700,- 

703, nearly equally divided in importing and 6X- 

porting. 

Ihe American flag covers fifty in every hun- 

bred of these vessels, and seventy out of every 

hundred of the tonnage.” lt comprises, in fact 

9,643 sail and 2,393,482 tons in clearances, and 

9,695 sail, and 2,461,250 tens in arrivals, in all, 


Deducting the specie imported from this sum, 


It appears from‘ this, | 


7 


portations, and moře than $61,000,000 of the im- 
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19,338 vessels, and 4,854,962 tons; leaving for | stanc 
the entire foreign marine combined 15,265 ships | or obstacle can arrest or impede, and which is 


and 2,809,350 tons. In 46-7 the proportions 
were very nearly the same. 

Of that part which falls to the lot of foreigners, 
Great Britain employs 13.744 vessels and 2,300,- 
000 tons. The Hanse Towns 421 vessels and 
160,000 tons. Less than a thousand sail, and 
300,000 tons remain to be divided among the 
other nations of the earth. Of that small pro- 
portion, Spain has 239 ships and 59,000 tons; 
France 147 ships, and 51,000 tons. 

The immense labor which we have spent in 
extracting the above details, terminates in a ta- 
ble of the commercial marine of the United 
States. On the 30th of June, 1848 that marine 
amounted to 3,154,041 tons, of which 1,620,988 
were employed in the coasting trade. lu this 
trade, the steamboats alone, come in for 411,823 
tons; that is lo say, more than a fourth part of 
the whole. From the 30th June, 1847, to Ist July, 
1848, there were construcfed at the various ship 
yards of the Union, 254 ships, 174 brigs, 701 
schooners, 547 sloops, 175 steam vessels; in all 
1851 vessels, carrying 318,075 tons. 
same period, the maritime list exhibits a loss of 
about 61,000 tons, in consequence of foreign sales, 
losses at sea, &c. 

To conclude : from whatever point we conte m- 
plate them, the statistics upon which we hove 
just cast a rapid glance, exhibit tous the Union 
continuing ber march along the path of marvel- 
lous prosperity, upon which Ged appears to have 


Area AND PorulAriow: — From the appendix. 
accompanying the report-of the Hon. Richard M- 
Young, Commissioner of the General Land Office, 
we extract the following interesting table: 


Statement of the ‘areas of the thirty States of the |. 


Union, in square miles and acres ; the.popula- 


During the 


launched her, ata pace which no circumstance 


conducting her, by the will of Providence, per- 
haps, to the commercial supremacy of the whole 
world. 


Lonpon.—The statistics of London are, ing 


many respects, curious. There are, for example, 
in that city of two and a half millions of inkebi- 
tants, 1611 butchers, 260 sausage makers, 58 tripe 
dealers, 2256 bakers, 474 pastry cooks, 15 muffin 
bakers, 2746 grocers, 856 cheese and butter deal- 


ers, 385 fishmongers, 1208 fruit and vegetable | P 


dealers. There are 793 boarding and lodging 
houses, 330 dining rooms, 883 coffee shops, 


398 hotels, 126 breweries, 4237 publicans 790 


beer shops, 770 wine merchants. Therd are, 
also, 1795 surgeons, 718 chemists, and 137 
hospitals. There are, also, 3191 attornies, 
1692 barristers, 127 special pleaders and con- 
veyancers, and 112 proctors. The progress 
of art and invention is attested by new occupa- 
tions. There are 15 dealers in gutta percha, 11 
average slaters and adjusters (railways.) Edu- 
cation is not without its representatives. There 
are 851 private academies, 129 district and pa- 
rochial schools, 50 collegiate institutions, and 67 
other schools. There are 55 teachers of dancing, 
83 of drawing, 4 of elocution, 54 of languages, 9 
of mathematics, 251 of music, 3 of navigation, 
and 18 of writing. There are 421 master prins 
ters, 760 publishers, and 281 book binders. 


tion of each, according to tha United States 
census of 1840; the number of Senators and 
Representatives in Congress to which each 
was entitled ; (be number of Presidential Elec- 
tors, &c. ; also, a comparative view of the dif- 
ference in the population, &c., of the Slave and 
Free States, separately stated, from the most 
authentic sources. : ee 


FREE STATES. 


Population according td the United States census 


SLAVE STATES. 


Area. 


Bae Area. 
23 ee = . _ of 1840. l 
States. 8 No. free No. ſres No. of Total no. 
quare i white colored 3 of popu- 
: - miles. Acres. persons. persons. slaves. . lation. 
Maine 35,000 22,400,000 500, 438 15355 -~ 501,793 
Vermont 8,000 5,120,000 291,218 730 291.948 
New Hampshire 8,030 5,139,200 284, 036 537 1 284,574 
Massachusetts 7.250 4,640,000 729,030 8 669 737.699 
Rhode Island 1,200 768,008 105,587 3,238 5 108,830 
Connecticut 4,750 3,040,000 301,856 8,105 17 309 978 
New York 46.000 29,440,000 2,378,890 50,027 4 2,428,921 
New Jersey 6,851 4,384,640 351,588 21,044 674 374 306 
Pennsylvania 47,000 30,080,000 4,676,115 47,854 64 41,724,033 
Ohio 39,964 25,576,060 1,502,122 17.342 3 1,519,467 
Indiana 33,809 21,637,760 678,698 7,165 3 68885,866 
Illinois 55,405 35,459,200 472,254 3,598 331 476,183 
Michigan an 56,243 35,995,520 211,560 707 202,287 
Jowa 50,914 32,584,960 42,924 172 16 43,112 
W iseonsip 53,924 34,511,360 220,671 185 11 220,867 
— —— — — — 2— 
Total 454,310 290,777,600. 9,746,987 170, 728 1,129 9,918,844 
According to the State census of 1847. ; 


` 


g to the United State census 


a ` Population accordin 
| 2 i “of 1840. 
Stalss. No. free No. free Total no. 
Square Aces whit® colored 5 of popu- 

: - miles. i persons. persons. a lation. 
Delaware 2,120 4,356,800 58,561 16,919 2,605 78,085 
Mary land 11,000 7,040. 000 317,717 62,020 89,495 469 232 
Virginia . 61,352 39, 265,280 740,858 49.852 449,087 1,239,797 
North Carolina 45,500 2971 20,000 484,870 22,732 245,817 753,419 
South Carolina 28,000 17,920,000 259,084 8,276 327,038 594,398 
Georgia 58,000 37,120,000 407,695 * 2,753 280,914 691.392 
Kentucky 37,680 24,115,200 590,253. 7.317 182,258 779.828 
Tenuessee 44,000 28,160,000 640,627 5,524 183,059 829,210 
Louisiana l 46,431 29,715,840 158,457 25,502. 168,452 352,411 
Mississippi 47,147 30, 174,080 179,074 1,366 195,211 373,651 
Alabama 50,722 32, 462,080 335,185 2,039 253,532 590,756 
Missouri 67,380 43, 223,300 323,888 1,574 58,240 383,702 
Arkansas 52,198 33, 406, 720 77.174 465 19,935 7,574 
Flora 59,268 37,931,520 27,943 817 25,717 4,477 
Texas ~ $25,520 208,332,800 140,000 304 39,060 179,364 
District of Columbia 50 32,000 30,657 8,361 4,694 43,712 

Total 936,368 399,275,520 4, 772,043 215,821 2,525,144 7,513,008 


*According to the State census of 1847. 


The free States have 30 Senators, 139 Repre- 
Bentalives, and 169 Presidental Electors. 


The slave States have 30 Senators, 


91 Repre. 


sentatives, and 121 Presidental Electors, 


LABOR AND CAPITAL or THE: Unitep Statss.—Esti- 
mate of the value of the products of the labor and 
capital in the United States for the year 1843. From 

_ the Report of the Commissioner of Patents : 


Quantities. Prices. Value. 
Wheat, bushels 126,364,600 51 15 $145,319,190 
Indian corn 583.150.000 59 344,053,500 

arley 7,222,050 65 4,045,332 
Rye 32,951,500 65 21,418,475 
Oats - 185,500,000 35 64,925,009 
Buckwheat 12,333,000 50 6,266,500 
Potatoes 114.475.000 30 34,344,500 
Beans 10,000,000 1 00 30,000,000 

cas 20,000,000 - 875 7,500 000 
Flaxseed 1.600,000 1 20 1,920,000 
Hay, tons 15,735,000 8 00 125,850,000 
Hemp and Flax 100,000 180 00 18.000, 000 
Tobacco, pounde 218.909, 000 Ot 8.756.000 
Cotton 1,066,000,000 07 J4, 620,000 
Rice 119,199,500 03 3,575,985 
Sugar (including e 

maple) 275,000,000 05 13,750,000 
Silk cocoons 400.000 2 00 800, 
Hops 1.566, 301 09 140,967 
Beeswax 789,525 21 165,800 
Honey l 23,685,750 10 2,305,575 
Molasses, gallons 9,600,000 283 736,000 
Wines 500,000 1 99 500,000 
Pasturage (annu- a 

al value) A i 60,768,136 
Value of the resi- 

duum yearn 

straw, chaff, 

manure 100, 000,000 
i of the ore 288.90 g 

alue in 1840 256, 904 
Increase 25 per ct. 1.81 4.226) š 9,021,139 
Products of Gardens— P 
Number estimated, An. val. est. 

3,000,000 at $15 p. gar. 45,000,000 
Products of Nurseries— 
Increase 25 per cent. 148.380 N 
Live Stock and its Products — 
Sa No. in 1848 25,000, 000 
Wool, pounds 60,000,000 30 138, 000, 000 
Neat cattle, No. in 

1848 18,714,482 
Swine, No in 1848 35,000,000 
Butchers, meat (in- l 
. cluding beef, 

pork, and mut- ’ 
ton) lbs. 3,664,934,000 4 146,597,360 
Value of hides, tal- 
low, &c. 1 20,658,000 
Increase of neat 
_ cattle in °48, es- 
timated at 3 per : 
ct. of the sum x 
in 1847, 449, . 
147 ; value at ~-~ f 
$19 per head. ~ 4,491,470 
Horses, muleg, ` 
and -asses, No. ` 

in 48 5, 419,586 
Value of increase 

(lubor not esti- 

mated) -8,129,360 
-Poulitry—. l 
Value in 1840 0,344,410 11.680.512 
‘Increase 25 per ct. 2,336, 102 me 
Eggs, No. con- : 

sumed 1,08 4,300,000 } 541,500 
Live geese feath- 8 

ers, pounds 2,000,000 50 1,000 800 
Products of Dairy— 
Value in 1840 33,787, 008 42.233.758 
Increase 25 per ct. 8,446, 750 ce 
Milk, value of i 20,000,000 
Products of Forest— F 7 
Including timber, 

furs and skins 22,250,000 
Fire- wood, No. of 

cords - 25,000,000 150 2, 500, 000 
Products of Fish- £ ; 

esies,—(include . 

ing whale, cod, 

mackerel and 

all other fishe- 17,581,339 
Capital employed in commerce, trade, 

and internal transportation $400,000, - 

Profits at 6 per cent. 24. 000, 000 
Products and value of ma- 

uulactures 550,000,000 
Products of inines, (inelu- 

ding iron, lead, gold, ail- 

silver, marble, granites , 

salt, coal, &c.) 75,000,000 


9 epal 212,000,000) 
apital of insurance companies not! 
known t 29,000 099 


Profits 7 

Protits of money loaned at interest 25, 000. 000 

Rental of houses und lands 50, 000, 000 

Profits of professions 50,000, 000 
KRecapitulation. 

Total value of erops 91,119, 866,420 


orchards and gardens 84,813,447 
live stock and its products į, 277,553,960 
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the products of the forest 
the products of the fisheries 17,581,339 
commerce and manufactures 574,000,000 
mines 

banking. insurance and inte- 


rest on money 45.000.000 

rental 50.000, 000 
professions ` 50,000,000 

Grand total 82, 323,564, 756 


AUSTRALIA :— From the Richmond Whig.— 
While we, in this country, are progressing with 
gigantic strides, many of our readers are not 
aware that on the opposite side of the globe a 
mighty -Anglo-Saxon colony, destined before the 
Japse of halfa century, perbaps, to take its sta- 
tion among the nations of the earth, is developing 
its energies with a rapidity of. which our easly 
history can furnish noexample. The coluny of 
Austraiia, originally settled by convicts from 
Great Britain, which in 1828 had only a popula- 
tion of 38,000, was in 1845 peopled by 300,000 
souls. The annual emigration from England and 
Ireland is immense. In one year it amounted to 
122,000, and in another to 138,000. Its trade 
has already grown so large as to be an object of 
altentton to the statesmen of Great Britain. 
The revenue so far exceeds the expenditure, that 
the Governor proposes to spend the surplus in fa- 
cilnating immigrations, and in establishing a line 
of steam-packets between the colony and Europe. 
Last year 22,000,000 Ibs. of wool were ex ported, 
yielding, by official valuation, £1,200,000 ster - 
ling. During the same year 60,000 ewt. of tal- 
Jow were exported, the value of which was 
£107,000 sterling. In 1828, the whole value of 
the exports was £181,000 sterling. In 1845, they 
were estimated ata Iraction above £2,000,000. 
They had increased in seventeen years more than 
twelve hundred per cent. $ 

We believe these evidences of rapid growth 


are without their tike even in this country during 


ils anti-revolutionary history. Earl Grey, in the 
House of Lords, lately drew a comparison be- 
tween the two. He says 5 
“ The population of Sidney in 1836 was 19, 
000 ; and in 1846, 38,000. Let their lordships 
compare this with the old American colonies; 
the population of Boston, 160 years after it was 
founded, in 1790, was only 18, 000, and the pop- 
ulation of what is pow the great city of New 
York, in 1773, immediately before the breaking 
out of the war of independence, was only 21, 800. 
Having then been founded fora much longer pe- 
riod: than Sidney had been at the present time, it 
contamed a population of 17,000 less than Sidney 
now did. In 1790 the population of Philadel 
phia was only 28,000. But what would be 
found to be still more remarkable was a compa- 
rison of wealth, and the advantage tothe mother 
country of the Australian colonies over the’ Ame- 
rican ‘The population of the American colonies 
in 1772 was 2,300,0L0; the population of the 
Australian colonies in 1845 was 283,000. Now 
the imports of all descriptions into the American 
colonies in 1773 were avout one million sterling, 
whilst the imports into tbe Australian colonies 
in 1845 had been 4&2, 185,000. The value per 
head of exports and imports in both cases would 
show the result more strikingly. The imports in 
the olu American colonies were 88. 9d. per head 
of the population, whilst the imports of the Aus- 
tralian colonies were £7. 58. 1Ud. per head. I. 
could not be said, therefore, that the population 
of our colonies were less capable of carrying on 
their enterprise now than they had been in for- 
mer days; und when the difficulty of a voyage lo 
Australia, as compared wilh America, was con- 
sidered, the result was still more remarkable.“ 
Some allowance must be made, in speculating 
upon the greater amount of exports on the part ol 


Australia, lor the difference of the value of mo- 


ney at the two perious referred to, which is 30 
great that £1,000,000 sterling in 1773 was fully 
equal to the value of $2,000,000 in 1845. Some 
further allowance also may be made for the dit- 
ference between the condition of Great Britain 
during the two periods, the taxation being com- 
paratively light in 1773, whilst in 1845, it was so 
enormous as to render it almost impossible for a 
poor man to live io the British isies.— Stil), alter 
making all reasonable allowances, the contrast is 
so great as to strike the reader with astonish- 
ment. ` 


Procress or PopuLATION iN FRANCE AND Ena- 
LAND.—The population of France in 180 l, was 
twenty-seven millions three hundred and torty- 
nige thousand, and in 1821, was thirty millions 
four hundred and sixty-one thousand; the increase 


76,000,010 | 


59,750,000 | in twenty years being about eleven per cent. Tne 


population of Great Britain, in the same period, 
increascd from ten million nine hundred and for- 
ty-two thousand to fourteen millions four hun- 
dred and eighty-one theusand, an increase of 
more than thirty-two per cent. 


Roman CarHorics.— From the Buffalo Commer- 
cial Advertiser. The Catholic Almanac, published 
in Baltimore, and which is generally recognized 
as good authority in statistics of Popery, repre- 
sents no increase in the Roman Catholic dioceses 
of Baltimore, New Orleans, Louisville, Boston, 
Philadelphia, New York, Charleston, Mobile, 
Detroit, Vincennes, Natchez, PxHtsburgh, Little 
Rock, Milwaukee, Albany, Galveston and Buſ- 
falo, while in the diocese of Cleveland there has 
been an actual loss of 5000 from the last year’s 
computation ef 30,000. ‘Ihe only green spots in 
this wide-spread desert, says the Freeman's Jour- 
nal, are, the diocese of Cincinnati, where there 
has been an addition of 15,000 to the 50, 000 of 
last year; Dubuque, where there is a gain of 
500 on the former sum of 6,500; Nashville, 
where the last year’s number of Catholics jas 
doubled, being now 3000, while it was only 1500 
a year ago; Chicago, where 30, 000 have been 
added to the 50,000 of last year, and Oregon, 
with the parts adjacent, where 7500 had grown 
up to 8100, being a gain of 600—Indiaus and 
others. 3 , i 

The Almanac represents the total decrease 
of Roman Catholics in the United States during 
the year as 109,400; and the present number 
of the denomination in this country as 1,276,300. 

We think the statistics for 1848 must be erro- 
neous or incomplete. We should infer, judging 
from the large emigration from Ireland and Ger- 
many, that not only had there been an increase 
of Catholics in- the diocese of Butfalo-and Mil- 
waukee particularly, But in others. 


WELLAND CANAI..— A comparative statement 
af the amount of property which passed through 
this canal in 1848 and 1847, together with the 
tolls received, is furnished by the Buffalo Adver- 


tiser. We take the footings only: sh i 
1848. 1847. Decrease. 

Tonnage 372,854 453,584 80,730 

Tolls £28,076 62 430, 135 62 £2,059 


The decrease i3 principally in the quantities 


of flour and grain. 


rr 
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ARRIVAL OF THE ŞTEÉAMER.. 


The steamsbip, Hipersis, arrived at Boston on 
Saturday morning last, with London dates to, 28th 
ult., aad from Liverpool one day later. 


The amount of specie which she brings is about’ 


$400,000. The following is a summary of her 
news :* f 

The fate of the Navigation Law is sealed. A 
majority of 61 has been obtained upon the third 
reading of the bill in- the House of Commons. It 
is not likely to be rejected in the-House of Lords. 


continue to be waged without any preponderance 
on either side likely to affect the eventual issue. 
The German troops egtered Jutland in considéra- 
ble force on the 20th ult. ` 

France continues tranquil. The expedition in 
aid of the Pope sailed on the 22nd and arrived at 
Civita Vecchia, aud would immediately go to 
Rome. The Pope will remain at Gaeta until 
the temper of his reyalled subjects is ascertained. 
Sardinia rejects the terms offered by Austria, 
and the two governments are again at issue. 

The Piedmontese Ministers have given fresh 
directions to the War Department to prepare for 
the immediate resumption of hostilities, as for an 
event likely to occur. 

Information was receiyed at Liverpool just 
previous to the sailing of the Hibernia, that the 
American. steamers Hermann and Washington 
have obtained permission from the Danish govern- 
ment to carry passengers and goods to and from 
Bremen witnout search or detention of any kind. 

The internal condition of Germany is distrac- 
ted in the extreme. All parties are at issue, and 
the probability of a speedy adjustment appears 
to be as far removed as ever. : 


Austria continues to be foiled in Hungary. 


still continue adverse for tbe Sicilians. 
tion to Catania, Soto has surrendered to the Nea- 
Palermo, it is said, has proposed io 


Hostilities between Denmark and Prussia still. 


815 


The accounts from the seat of war are so con- 
flicting that little reliance can be placed on them. 


The fortunes of war between Naples and Sicily 
In addi- 


politans. 


capitulate. 


France.—It is said that M. Napoleon Bonaparte 
has been recalled or rather dismissed from Madrid. 
Certain it is thai he was known to be on his way to 
Paris. M. Napoleon is reported to have protest- 
ed against the suicidal intentiona of France in the 
affairs of Rome. i 

_The Journal des Debats announces that the 


French Minister at Turin bas been instrueted by 


his government to encourage the Kiog of Sardi- 
nia to reject the terms of peace attempted to be 
enforced by Marshal Radetzky. It adds that or- 
ders have been forwarded to the Sardinian Ad- 
miral Albini, to remain'in the Adriatic until the 
existing difficulties have been removed. 

In the Assembly on the 23d the bill for indem- 


nily ing the proprietors of slaves in tbe French 


Colonies, passed ils-second reading; the bill al- 
lows six millions of francs in the five per cent. 
rents and six millions of francs in money. One 
eighth partof the six millions of rents which 
goes to the Colonies of Guadalupe, Martinique 
and the island of Bourbon, is to go to the estab- 
lishment of a Bank in each of these colonies. 

The sitting of the 24th was entirely occupied 
in considering the Bill, introduced by Gen. La- 
moriciere for the organization of the army. He 
proposes to abolish drawing by conscription aad 
to make every one liable to military service. 

M. Frapold, the Eovoy Extraordinary of the 
Roman Republic, has presented a protest to the 
Government against the expedition to Civita Vec- 
chia—he declares that his Government was will- 
ing to accept the mediation of France and the fact 
was made known to the French Government on 
the 12th. The only answer he got was (hat France 
could not negotiate with what did not exist. 
that Rome so far as France was concerned, was 
the Pope, that France interposed in order to pre- 
vent too Violent a revolution, in order that the 
principal of separation might be applied as large- 
ly as possible in the administration of the siate. 

Phe firmness and consistency of L. Napoleon, 
have thus far belied the predictions of his ene- 
mies and even the hopes of his friends. In a re- 


cent conversation, he is stated to have said, & the 


legitimists have protected me as a means of de- 
destroying the system which is closiug around me 
—the Red Republic has voted for me to save it- 
self from 4he martial law of Cavaignac. I have 
been used as a wedge to keep up the rotten walls 
and protect them from falling on each other, and 


| they thought me a wedge of wood—they will find 
Jam one of iron.” 


Fears continue to be expressed as (o the fideli- 
ty of the army, among which the spirit of sociale 
ism is affirmed to prevail more extensively than 


fact, it is stated thatthe 9.h regiment of light 
infantry and the 52d regiment of the line were 
ordered to quit Paris on the 22), at four hours“ 
notice, in consequence Of some appearance. oi 
disaffection. _ 

Just before the squadron got under way from 
Marseilles for Civita Vecchia, Gen. Oudinot is- 
sued a proclamation, in which he tells bis troops 
that the Government being regolved to maintain 
in all quarters of the globe their old and legiti- 
mate influence, would not allow the destinies of 
the Italian people to be at the mercy of a foreiga 
power, or a party which is buta minority. It 
has confided to its charge, said he, the French 
Flag for us to cloak in the Roman territory aa a 
striking symbol of our sympathies. 

The Government has appropriated five hun- 
dred thousand francs to guard sgainat the spread 
of the cholera. During the last six months the. 
cholera has attacked 14 departments and ſallen 
on 4,500 persons: 250 of whom have died. In 
1832 the cholera raged in 70 departments, and 
alone lost 18,000 inhabitants. Cholera cases are 
decreasing in the hospitals of Paris. The num- 
ber of new cases reported from the 20th lo the 
23d inst. amounted to 18. 
The staple industry of Paris is gradually. im- 


in a Paris establishment of silk lace to such an 
extent as to raise the price on the article not leas 
than 40 per cent. Another English house has 
made purchases to such an extent in the ribbon 
and silk) manufactories that it 16 difficult tosatisly 
the demand. Four groat establishments in mil- 


is generally admitted. As an evidence of this 


proving. An English house bas made purchases . 


* 


ee eee ~ 


Jinery are more actively employed in completing 


orders for the next season received from the 
United States; and in other fashionable articles 
the same progress is perceptible. There is not a 
man in the coach-making trade, who cannot find 


full work, and the same applies to the cabinet 


Denmark AND Pacssia —The town of Kold- 


ing, which lies about a mile and a half off the 
frontier of Schfeswig and ten from the frontier 
of Frederika, was taken by the Schleswig troops 
under Gen. Bonin, on the 20th inst. fighting con- 
tinually for many hours in the streets before the 
town was evacuated by the Danes. The loss in 
killed and wounded is not given. 2 

Hamburg papers of the 24th contain no fur- 
ther intelligence from Kolding except that the 
eity has suffered much from fire. The German 
troops are in quiet possession. 

It is ascertained that steps have been taken to 
induce Leopold, King of the Belgians, to act the 
part of Mediator. 
cept this’ office is not yet koédwn,—the last ac 
counts were that the Danes were assembling in 
large numbers on the heights .beyond Kolding. 


Prussia.—J¢ was rumored at Berlin on the 
17th that the King of Prussia had determined to 
accept the imperial crown on condition that the 
acceptance of the constitution should be sus- 


pended until after its revision at the sitting of 


the Chambers on the 22d. A resolution accept- 
ing the Constitution as it stands was strongly op- 
posed by Count Brandenburg in the name of the 
Government—alledging that the alteration made 
on the second reading at Frankfort rendered it 
impossible for Prussia to accept it uncondition- 


ally. The resolution was however carried by a 


majority of 179 to 159. 


Austria.—The Austrians have been again de- 
feated in a general battle, apd Welden, the best 
general in the Austrian service, as he bas 
been called, has not been more successful against 
the Magyars than was his predecessor. On the 
2Uth Weldeuy congregated all his forces, with- 
drawipg even the garrison from the Pesth and 
from the camp in the neighborhood of Ofen, for 
the purpose of making a general combined pt- 
tack upon the Hungarian forces: Welden at- 
tacking them in the front, and Jellachich and 
Seblisk taking them in flank aod rear. This 
grand combined attack toek place on the 20:h 
and 21st at Gran, and ended in the complete de- 
feat of Welden. The accounts stale that the 
Austrians were driven back with the loss of 20 
guns and 2000 prisoners, and that they had been 
compelled to raise the siege of Cormorn. Iii is 
rumored in Paris that a murderous engagement 
had taken place under the wall of Cormorn, in 
which Gurguy bad defeated the Austrians, and 
exacuated Pesth, and that the Hungarians were 
under the walls of Vienna. 

IC was reported at Vienna on the 19th, that an 
insorrection had broken oul at Cracow. As an 
offset to the foregoing, it is asserted by the Vien- 
na correspondent of the Constitutional Zeitung, 
writing under date of April 20, 9 P. M., that the 
Hungarians were totally defeated near Gran— 
their loss in prisoners alone being 2000. The 
Austrian Government bas decided to credit 200,- 
000,000 florins of Hungarian Treasury Bonds, 
which are to be paid when they are subdued. 

The Ross Gazelle states that 40, 000 Russians 
had entered Montraria by the Burhowins—they 
bring the answer of che Cabinet of St. Peters- 
burg to that of Olmutz to the question of what 
condition Prussia would place her diplomatic and 
material resources at the disposition of the Aus- 
tran Government. 

It is said thal the abandonment by Austria of 


all influence in the Daubian principalities is the, 


price demanded by Russia for services. 


Sieity.— The London Sun of the 27th says, 
that the news from Naples is, that tbe Govern- 
ment of Palermo has offered to surrender on 
such terms as Admiral Baudin can procure for 
them. We do not believe a word of this intelli- 
gence ; it comes from Naples, and most suspi- 
civus, as it speaks of Admiral Baudin as though 
he were at Palermo ,—the fact being, that Ad- 
miral Beudin is at Jacus, Italy. - 

The reaction is triumphant at Florence, and 
the latest vows from Leghorn announces the 
emberkation of the Republican Chief and the 
approach of the Tuscan reactionary troops to 
that city. 

The authority of the Grand Doke appears to 
have been established everywhere in I'uscany, 
except in Leghorn. There the populace were ox- 
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Whether he will or not ac- 


ceedingly turbulent, having shut the gates, barri. 
caded the streets, and expressed a full determi- 
nation to defend the town to the last extremily. 
Avezzana has arrived at Rome, for which city 
the legion, the Gariba'di; is in full march, to 
pros it against the French entering Rome. 

he Provisional Government will retire to An- 
cona. l ; 


Sanp:nta.—There is another rupture of the 
negotiations between Sardinia and Austria 28 


carried on at Milan between the envoys sent to 
negoliate a treaty. The conditions required 

itherto by Austria were such that Piedmont 
could not listen tor They were these: Ist. The 


joint occupation of Alessandria after she should 


have reduced-hér army. 2d. The payment of 256 
millions; equal te £500,000. 3d. That King 
Victor Emanuel, should of his his own authority 
modify the statutes in respect to the law of elec- 
tion and put down the liberty of the press—in a 
word to violate the constitution which he had 
sworn to but q few days ago. These conditions, 
especially the last, rendered it impossible to 
make any advance in the pending negotiation— 
but suddenly Austria has altered her tone end di- 
rected her plenipotentiary to adjourn negotiations 


for a fortnight and then convene a Congfess at 


Verona, to which France and England will be 
invited to send agents. It is suspected that the 
cause of this desire is that Austria wishes to 
ain time tasepd 30,000 of her Italian army to 
assist her forces in Hungary. Z 
The Piedmontese Ministry have already di- 
rected that the provisions and armament of Ales. 
sandria should be continued’ with the utmost ac- 
tivity, and that a camp of 40,000 men should be 
ſonmed under the protection of the cannon of the 
fortress and of the line extending between it and 
Genoa.’ They bave now given fresh directions 
tothe War Department (o prepare for the im- 
mediate resumption of hostilities as for an event 
likely to crush the Sardinian fleet in the Venetian, 
waters. 5 . 


CommerciAL AND Monetarr.—Literpool, April 


23:—Considering the actual postion of continen- 


tal affairs the public securities have been firm 
since the departure of the last steamer, but mer” 
candle operations have been dull, languid and un- 
satisfactory in Manchester, and throughout the 
mannfacturing districts generally a feeling of de- 
pression largely provails. 

The continuance of the war between. Prussia 
and Denmark and the threatening aspect oſ po- 


litical eflairs in Germany has had the effect of 
cutting otf orders from those quarters. f 


After some slight fluctuations during the week, 
the funds were more than usualiy steady. 
Yesterday, Consols -closing at 92 a 911. Bank 
Stock realised 1923; a 194. Exchequer bills 44 a 
473. premium. = N b 

Advices from France are dispiriting and the 
(rade of the continent generally is nearly at a 
stand. Still the French funds continue firm at 
56f. 60 for 3 per cents. and 881. 30 for 5_per 
cents. 

The msrket for. Breadstuffs has been inani- 
mate during the wepk, with limited operations, 
with a decline on last week's prices ot 2d. a 3d. 
on Wheat, 6d. a 9d. on Flour, and ls., to 2s, 64. 
on Indian Corn. Í 


Cortun.— The sales for the week amount to 
24,740 bales, with no actual variations from last 
week's quotations. Of the sales 2,500 bales were 
on speculation, and 3,580 for export. - Of Ameri- 
can descriptions sold 11,230 bales were uplaads 
at 32d. a 5d.; 11,940 Orleans al 33d. a 53d.; 
7,630 Alabama and Mobile at 3jd. a 43d.; and 
740 Sea Island at 7d. a 133d. per ib. “he de- 
mand, notwithstanding the depressing influence 
of the blockade of the German poris upon the 
trade of Manchester, was moderately sustained, 
but the abundance of the supply continues seri- 
ously to affect the market. The fali of; in the 
Liverpooi market per the America, has nu effect 
on the, Havre market. 


Havre Manxet.—Sales and prices up to the 
25th had contiusued regular, and the prices were 
very satisfactory. In the Hawburg market there 
is reported to be an improvement in Cotton. 


Che States, 


a ert —— — — 


Connecticut.—The following is the official 
vote for Siate officers at the late eleetion; also 
the vote for members of the Thirty-firat Con- 
gross ; i i l 


For Governor. 


Joseph Trumbull (Whig) 27,800 
Thomas H. Seymour (Dem.) 25,106 
John M. Niles (Free Soil) 3,520 
Scattering 40 
Whig plurality — 2694. 
For Lieutenant Governor. 
Thomas Backus (Whig) 28,036 
Charles H. l’ond (Dem.) 25,235 


John Boyd and scatter. (F. 8) 3,498 
Whig plurality—2801. 

For Secrelary. ` 

Roger H. Mills (Whig) 28,059 

Hiram Weed (Dew.) 25,210 

Edmund Perkins and scat. (F.S.) 3,515 
Whig plurality —2849. 

For Treasurer. 


Stephen Taylor (Whig) 26,061 
Henry D. Smith (Dem.) 25,319 
George Read (F. S.) . 3,582 
Scattering 381 
Whig plutality—742. 
For Compiroller. 
Abijah Catlin (Whig) 28,045 
Rufus G. Pinney (Dem.) 25.140 


Wm. Alexender and scat (F. S) 3,540 
Whig pluta lity— 2905. 


For State Senator.—Thirteen Whigs are elec- 
ted, 7 Democrats, and 1 Free Soiler. The Whigs 
ere in the Ist, 4th, 5th, 7th, 8th, 9th, 10th, Ith, 
12th, 13tb, 15th. and Qist, districts—Democrats 
in the 2d, 3d, 6h, 16tb, 171th, 18th, and 19th dis- 
tricts—and Free Soil in the 14th. 

The majority of the Democratic candidate in 
the }7th district, is only 8. 


The following is the vote for Governor in the | 


counties : 
? Trumbull. Seymour. Niles. 


Hartford Co. 5374 5424 454 
New Haven 4674 3730 542 
New London 3623 3183 518 
Fairfield 4356 3512 201 
Windham 2215 1945 780 
Litchfield 3778 3519 561 
Middlesex 1961 2090 286 
Toltand 1819. 1703 178 
— ES qo 
z 27,800 25,106 3520 

For Congress. 

Dist. I. C. Chapman. L. P. Waldo. Scat. 
Hartſord Co. 5500 5641 20 
‘Totland 1827 1803 8 

7327 7444 28 


Dem. plurality 117. 
J. F. Babcock. W. Booth. - Seat. 


Dist. II. 
Now Haven Co. 4543 4314 134 
Middlesex Co.“ 1989 2358 130 
— — — 
oS 6532 6672 264 
Dem. plurality—140. — 
Dist. III. J. A. Rockwell. C. Clęveland. Scat 
New London Co. 3724 3529 21 
‘Windham Co. 2268 2611 6 
5992 6140 27 
Dem. plurality—148. 


Dist. IV. T. B, Buller. 


N. H. Wildman. Scal. 
Faitfield Co. 34 


85 166 


Litchfield Co- 3790 3543 510 
812 7028 676 
Whig plarality—1144, 


` MicnicAN.—The following are among (he acts 
of the last Legislature of this State, viz :— The 
renewal oſ. the charter of the Farmers“ and Me- 
chanics’ Bank, with an increase of capital; cou - 
solidation of the Insurance Bank, with authority 


to increase the stock from $60,000 to $300,000 ; 


tbe charter of the Peninsula Bank, with a capital 
of 5100, 000; the charter of the North American 
Health and Life Insurance Co. with a capital of 
350, 000, and the charter of the Detroit Marine 
and Fire insurance Company, with a capital of 
$100,000. The banking institutions are on the 
New York State Stock principle. 


Wisoonsin.—Previous to the adjournment of 
the Legislature of this State, the Democratic 
{Hunker] members met in convention and adopt- 
ed the following resolutions : 


t, Resotved, That while the Democracy of 
‘Wisconsin will {aithfully adhero to all the come 
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promises of the Constitution, and maintain all 
the reserved rights of the States, they declare, 
since the crisis has arrived when that question 
must be met, their uncompromising hostility to 
the extension of slavery into any new Territory 
of the United States which is now free. = 

2. Resolved, That in organizing governments 
for New Mexico and California, the introduction 
and existence of slavery in those Territories 
should positively be prohibited by acts of Congress. 

3. Resolved, THAT THERE SHOULD BE NO more 
Stave STATES ADMITTED INTO THE FEDERAL 
Union. 

4. Resolved, That alf national laws recognizing 
Slavery or the Slave Trade in the District of Co- 
lumbia, or any other place under the control of 
Congress, ought to be immediately repealed. 

5. Resolved, That we are opposed to Land Mo- 
nopoly, and believe that the Public Lands should 
bo granted to actual settlers, in limited quanti- 
ties, at the cost of survey and transfer. 

6. Resolved, That we demand Cheap Postage, a 
retrenchment of the expenses of the General 
Government, so far as may be practicable. 

7. Resolved, That Congress has the Constitu- 
tional power, and ought to make appropriations 

from the National Treasury for River and Har- 
bor Improvements, to facilitate and protec} 
commerce between the several States, and fo 
reign Nations; such appropriations to be govern- 
ed by a sound discretion, and a due regard tor the 
National welfare. i 

A committee was afterwards appointed to wait 
upon the Free Soil portion of the same party 
with a view to an union upon the common ground 
of adherence to this platform of principles. A 
condition of the two divisions of the party was 
accordingly effected. 


Kenrucnry.—Legislative Divorces : The opinion 
of the Court of e upon the subject of the 
constitutionaliiy of divorces by the. Legislature 
is given at length in the Fraukſort Common- 
wealth. The question came up in the case of 
Gaines vs. Gaines, on an appeal from the Green 
ee Court, and the facts are given as fol- 

WS: 


“ In 1832, Thomas Gaines, being then about 70 
years old, married Catharine L. Pentecost, who 
was about 30 years old, and who had never been 

married. They Mved véry unhappily together 
until 1837, when a separation took place under 
an arrangement by which the husband transfer- 
red to trustees, for the- benefit of his wife, some 
personal property and debts on otber persons, 
amounting to $700 or $800. In 1842, Mrs. Gaines 
filed her bill in chancery against her husband 
praying for alimony. He filed an answer resist- 
ing her claim on various grounds. At May term, 
1843, he filed a supplementarly answer, in which 
he relied on an act of the Legislature divorcing 
him from his wife. Theact was passed March 
10, 1843, and is in these words: 


its Be il enacted by the General Assembly of the 
Commonwealth of Kentucky, That Thomas Gaines, 
af Green county, be drvorced from his ‘wile, 
Catharine Gaines.’ f 


In January, 1844, Thomas Gaines diedyand 
in June, 1844, a bill of revivor was filed by Mrs. 
Gaines against his representatives, claiming 
dower in his lands, and a widow's distributive 
share in his slaves and personalty; and also, a 
large sum for arrearages of alimony. These 
claims were resisied by the representative of 
Thomas Gaines. In 1847, the cause having been 
previously submitted, by consent, to the decision 
of a member of the bar in consequence of the re- 
fusal of the Judge to adjudicate in the case, a 
decree was rendered disallowing the bar as set 
up under the legislative divorce, on the ground 
that the act was unconstitutional, and rejecting 
the claim for arrearages of alimony, and for a 
distributive portion of the slaves and personally, 
but decreeing to the widow dower in the lands, 
slaves and personally, together with rents for the 
lands and hire of thé slaves. The representatives 
of Gaines appealed; and Mrs. Gaines assigned 
cross errors, insisting, (I) she was entitled to 
dower in the lands sold by her husband before 
marriage, and conveyed by him during coverture, 
in pursuance of his parol contract; (2) dower 
in the slaves given by the husband to his children 
during coverture ; and (3) for arrearages of ali- 
mony. These questions were decided against 
Mrs. Gaines on the authority of various cases re- 
ferred to in the opinion.“ . 

The Court decided that divorces granted by the 
Legislature arọ unconstitutional and void, 80 far 


capital as follows: ` . 


as the rights of property are concerned; and that 
a wife so-divorced, without her consent, is, upon 
the death of her husband, entitled to dower in his 
lands and slaves, and to a distributable portion of 
his personal estate, as fully as if no such act of 
divorce had been passed. As tothe effect of 
such a divorce upon the relations of the parties 

aside from the rights of property, nothing is de- 
cided. That question did not arise in the case; 
and the opinion does not go the tefigth of declar- 
ing subsequent marriages of persons so divorced 
to be illegal and void. 

The decision was pronounced by Chief Justice 
Marshall, with the concurrence of all the 
Judges. 

Education. — In view of the fact that no effi- 
cient system of public education exists in this 
State, and that a convention to amend the Stale 
Constitution would assemble in October next, the 
Legislature, at its last session, passed the follow- 
ing preamble and resolution. 

Whereas, The subject of education is one of 
deep and vital importance, and should be so re- 
garded and cherished by every well organized 
community, and should be promoted and sustain- 
ed by all practicable means; and whereas, it is 
believed Kentucky has heretofore been too ne- 
glectful in providing the means to snstain a sys- 
tem of common schools; and moreover, its suc- 
cess is deemed somewhat doubtful if left alone to 
the fluctuations of legislation ; and whereas, the 
people, by a voje of near 38,000 majority at the 
last August election in this State, declared not 
only in favor of a system of common schools, but 
a willingness to be taxed to sustain the same; 
therefore, 

Resolved, by the General Assembly of the Com- 
monwealth of. Kentucky, That we hereby re- 
commend to the people of this State to sign and 
send memorials to the Convention, to meet next 
October, for the purpose of amending the Consti- 
tulion, praying saig’ Convention (should they 
change said Constitution) to insert a clause in the 
Constitution made by them, requiring the Legis- 
Jat@re to create and maintain, by legislation, some 
system of education by which the great mass of 
the people may be educated. 

Banking Capital.—The aggregate capital of the. 
three principal banks, located at Louisville and 
Lexington, according to a report made to the 
Legislature last winter, is as follows: 


The capital stock for the Bank of 


Kentucky $5,000,000 
The capital stock for the Northern 
Bank 3,000,000 
The capital stock for the Bank of 
Louisville 2,000,000 
Total capital $10,000,000 


The capital ofthe Bank of Kentucky is thus 
distributed : . 7 


In the Branch at Lexiagtor - $650,000 
Ia the Branch at Frankfort 350,000 
In the Branch at Maysville @ 450,000 
In the Braoch at Danville 220,000 
In the Branch at Hopkinsville 250, 000 
In the Branch at Bowling Green 175, 000 


Total N $2,095,080 

Leaving nearly $3,000,000 at the Parent Bank 
in Louisville. N 

The Northern Bank has five branches, with 


In the Branch at Louisville $600,009 
in the Brauch at Paris l 770,000 
In the Branch at Covington 250, 000 
lo tbe Branch at Richmond 150, 000 


125,000 

_ $1,895,000 

Leaving $1,105 000 of the Capital stock at the 
Parent Bank in Lexington. 

The Bank of Lvarsville has two branches, 
with $1,800,000 capital stock at Louisville, and 
the balance 

In the Branch at Paducah $100,000 

In the Branch at Flemingsburg. 100, 000 


TENNESSEE.—-School Fund.—-The board o 
Commissioners of the Common School Fund of 
this State announced the apportionment on the 
Ath inst., for the year 1849, to be at the rate of 
402 cents per scholar. Tue number of scholars 
returned was 278,049, and the amount apportion- 
thereto, in the several counties, was 9113 ,304 

6. i 
The school fund amounted in October 1847 to 


la tbe Branch at Greensburg 


191,346,068 15. Tue amount appoxtioned for the | 


sive possessions of the Indians. 


year 1847, from this fund, was $117,284 12—in- 
creased, by sums from other sources, to $191,241 
84. The scholastic population, at the same time, 
was 266.078. The amount apportioned from the 
School Fund for 1848 was $114,227 18, and the 
number of scholars returned 272, 000 and a frac- 
tion. 

Slavery Resolulions.— The recent Democratic 
State Convention to nominate a Candidate for the 
office of Governor, at which Mr. A. O. P. Ni- 
cholson presided, and Major William H. Polk 
assisted, adopted the following platform of prin- 
ciples, unanimously, viz: 

Resolved, That the Government of the United 


States has no control directly, mediately or im- 


mediately, over the institution of slavery, s0 as 
to impair the rights of the slaveholder, and that 
in taking such control it transcends the limits of 
its legitimate functions by destroying the internal 


organization ot the sovereignties who created jt. 


Resolved, That all territory acquired by the arms 
of the United States, or yielded by treaty by any 
foreign power, belongs to the several States of 
this Union, as their joint and common property, 
in which each and all have common rights; and 
that the enactment by the Federal Government of 
any law,-which should directly or by its effects, 
prevent the citizens of any State from emigrating, 
with their property, of whatever description, into 
such territory, would be a discrimination unwar- 
ranted by, and in violation of, the rights of the 
States from ‘which such citizens emigrated, and 
in derogation of that perfect equality that belongs 
to the several States as members of this Union, 
and would tend directly to subvert the Union itselſ. 

Resolved, That if in disregard alike of every 
consideration of justice, of constitutional right and 
fraternal feeling, the fearful issue shall be forced 


upon the country, which must result from the 


adoption and attempted enforcement of the Wil- 
mot Proviso as au act of the General Government, 
we can have no difficulty in choosing between the 
only alternatives that will then remain, of abject 
submission to aggression and outrage on the one 
hand, or on the other, by the adoption, at all haz- 
ards, and to the last extremity of such measures, 
as will vindicate our constitutional rights. 

Resolved, That we hold it to be the duty of every 
man in this Confederacy to oppose the passage of 
any law by which our newly acquired territory 
may be subject to such restriction. 

Resolved, That the passage of the above men- 
tioned proviso makes it the duty of every slave- 
holding State, and of all the citizens thereof, as 
they value their dearest privileges, their sove- 
reignty, their independence, their rights of pro- 
perty, to take firm, united and concerted action 
in this emergency. ; 

Resolved, ‘hat we regard the pane’ of a law 
by the Congress of the United States abolishing 
slavery or the slave trade in the District of Co- 
lumbia as a direct attack upon the institutions of 
the Southern States. = 

. Resolved, That in the recent movements of a 
large portion of the people vf the North, in Con- 
gress ; in the Legislatures of the States; in the 
civil Courts; in the primary assemblies of the 
people; in their continued efforts to abolish sla- 
very in the District of Columbia; in the establish- 
ment of the Wilmot Proviso; and in the protec- 
tion of Tugitive slaves, we perceive a total disre- 
gard and reckless violation of all their pledges in 
the Constitution, and a design not only to prevent 
the extension of slavery into the newly acquired 
territory, but to abolish it forcibly at no distant 
day, in atl the States of the Union where it now 
exists. ` 


Missourt.—Lunatic Asylum.—A building suit- 
ed to the purposes of au asylum for tbe Insane 13 


about being erected at Fulton, Charles County, 
in this State, at a cost of $44,290. 


Minnesota :— From -the National Intelligencer. 


According to the final provisions of tne bill 


which has transferred this extensive wilderness 
into a Territory of the United States, it is bouna 
ded on the north by' the British possessions, on 
the east by Lake Superior and the State of Wia- 
consin, on the south by the State of lowa, and 
on the west by the Missouri river and the exten- 
The surlace of 
the country is generally level, and it has been 
estimated that at least two-thirds of its area con- 
sists of prairie land, the remainder being forest. 
Much ol the soii is fertile, and easy of culliva- 
tiou. it is watered by no less than six ol the 
most superb rivers on ihe face of the earth—the 
Mississippi and Missouri River Au Jacques, the 
St. Peters, the Red river,-einptying into Hud 
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son’s Bay, and the St. Louis, emptying into Lake] The act organizing the territory makes provi- | Mayor recommends that the whole city be light- 
Superior. Were it not for the Falls of St. Mary, | sion for a division of itin case Congress sees fit | ed with gas. l 
(a canal having been built around those of Ni- so to do. The government is to be organized in| Croton Water.—The receipts of the department 
agara,) a vessel sailing from the city of New [tie usual manner, consisting of a governor, 8e- | from water rent for the year ending May 1, were 
York, by the St. Lawrence and the great Lakes, | cretary, and legislative assembly. The two for- | 955,053 against $221,635 for the year 1847, 
might deposite her merchandise almost within its | mer hold office for four years. The last consists showing an increase over the previous year of 
very heart; while it is a well known fact that a of a council elected every two years, and an as- 833 417. The same or nearly the same rate of 
New Orleans steamer may, by the Mississippi | sembly chosen annually, on the principle of uni- | increase runs through the past five years, from 
and Missouri rivers, transport the products of the | versal suffrage. All laws enacted by this body | which the anticipation may be safely indulged 
South to its more remote extremities. The two are to be submitted to the U. S. Congress, and if} that the predictions concerning this great work 
facts, that Minnesota is laved by the waters ofj disapproved are annulled. The act contains the | will be abundantly verified, and that the rents at 
the largest lake in the world, and that in its very | usual provisions for a territorial judiciary esta- | no very distant period of time will be sufficient 
centre are located at least a thousand lesser | blishment. The governor’s salary is fixed at $1, to meet the annual interest on the entire debt. 
Jakes, which constitute the fountain-head of the | 500, but he receives $1,000 additional as superin- This constant annual increase of receipts, added 
Father of Waters, are in themselves sufficient to | tendent of Indian affairs. The salary of the se-| to an economical and prudent expendituce, has 
give ita world-wide reputation. In addition fo | cretary and each of the judges is $1,800. The reduced-the tax on water from twenly cents in 
all this, the climate of this Territory is all that | per diem of members of the Legislature is three | [849 to twelve cents in 1849, and there is no 
could be desired. The winters are indeed Some- | dollars, and the sessions are limited to sixty days. | resson to doubt that this tax will be still ſurther 
what long and cold, but they are regular; and, as „ in force He Wisconsin at the date of its | reduced. 
to the summers, we have never witnessed any | admission into the Union remain in operation in nae oe : 
that were to us 30 bracing and delightful. The | the new territory until modified by the Legisla- Pos a At Sl Fare ee 
dreaded ague ls a stranger in this region, and the | ture. The Legislature is to hold its first session lcci om at 115 + J 35 7 Tne 1 
very night-airs seem to increase the strength of at St. Paul, ata time to be named by the gover- Aci 10 0 0 di 11 ahs the amended 9 
the voyagers and Indian traders, who, ſor the most | nor, and thereaſter whereyer it may establish the aoe inoc 11 9 8 0 the affairs of the city 
part, are the ouly civilized inhabitants of the do- seat of government. The governor appoints the have & here abs: eee n ihe 
main, Game is found in the greatest abundance, | time and place for holding the first election of | °? poat Pane ote 175 ot E 12 Satine 
from the buffalo to the deer and the grouse, and | members as also of a Congressional delegate. All 1 10R r 5 € execu ea 70% ties 15 
there is no region in the world where can be subsequent elections ate to be regulated by the hers ae te i i i a Council while 
found a greater variety of fresh-water fish. territorial law. ‘Ths act appropriates $20 ,00U the cea Peace 8 ied 35 3 5 ine leads 
The indian population is by far the most exten- | for the erection of public bnildings at the seat ol et ‘dene 9 , a sich S officers as 
sive now existing Within its limits, but the nations | guverninent, and 5,000 for the purchase of a li- shall De froin 11195 to time created by law. And, 
. „ 
, 8 i 
VVV 1 cee shall perform a executive business whatever ; 
at the present time in Minnesota, we can offer but except suchas wor Akoli be e on: thew 
5 , pe a 1 ie eer by the laws of the State, and except that the 
* Pa a 1 5 Board of Aldermen may approve or reject the 
„ 7 
the river of that name, distinguished as the site „ pie to ee by 15 5 a 
of Fort Snelling, and as being within five or six 1e CDa MET, en a 
miles of the Falls of St. Anthony, and at the subordinate bureaux are specifically . 
head of steamboat navigation; and the hamlet V 
1 ; ; 
of St. Paul, which is on the west side of ne lion of the necessary additional departments and 
i T ee 5 1 1 bureaux, to be prescribed by the Common Coun- 
of the St. Peter's. The lact that the last name f 
place has been selected as the seut of government cil. 
of the new Territory renders it of some interest. Pavements.—The advantages of the recent 
Ii is situated on a bluff which rises some filly feet. pavement in Broadway (Consisting of regular ob- 
above the Mississippi, and, though it is flanked by long blocks of stone laid diagonally upon a sur- 
a thinly-wooded, er rather prairie country, the face properly prepared for them) over that of the 
soil is fertile, aud the scenery both up aud down cobble stone pavement in ordinary use, are pre- 
the Mississippi is exceedingly beautiful. Unlike sented, as liable to derangement, requiring fewer 
that portion ruoning south of the Missouri, this repairs, and consequently causing less interrup- 
portion. of the great river is invariably translu- uon to the public travel, diminishing the cost of 
street cleaning, decreasing the wear of vehicles, 


cent, and for many reasons is interesting to an i | 
uncommon degree. Steamboats drawing only a praducing less fatigue to horses, and adding 
greatly to the comfort of passengers. 


few inches of water navigate this portion of the | h f ) | 
river during the whole summer. When we visi- Police.—For the condition of this Department 
ted St. Paul (1846) the majority of its dwellings, the Mayor refers to the recent report of his pre- 
if not all, (numbering not more than half a dozen,) decessor. E i ; 
The vote of the city in. the adoption of the 


were built of logs, and, though very comfortable, 
were not particularly showy. Al that time, too, amended charter was: For the amendments 27, 
373; against, 1,830.. 


the only business carried on there was that of 
It appears from a report of the Chief of Police 


trading with the Indians. l 
With regard to the agricultural products, we of the city of New York, that there are 4,567 
places in the cily where spiritous liquors are 


cannot speak with much confidence., Wiid rice, 

we know, grows in great abundance, and is the sold. Of these, 3,814 are licensed; 729 are not 

staple article of food with the Indians. For corn, licensed; and at 3,573 where liquors are sold on 

the climate is considered rather cold, but potatoes Sunday. During the past year 25,769 arrests 
were made for violations of law and order, aud 


and the more common vegetables grow to perfec- 
3,539 complaints for violations of Corporation 


tion. In many parts the maple tree Predomi- 
nates, and a fine sugar is produced in considera- ordinances were sent to the Corporation Attor- 
ney. . i 


ble quantities. The principal timbers are pine 

and a dwarfish oak. The only Alpine region of During the same period, lodgings were furnished 

Minnesota is that which lies upon Lake Superior, in the station houses to 46,712 persons; 3,539 

and the beautiful mountains which here kiss the lost children were restored tu their patents; 151 

blue of heaven are invariably covered with a mis- fires ciscovered and extinguished by policemen; 
756 stores and dwellings found open at night aud 


cellaneous forest; and, if halt the stories we have 
heard are true, they must abound in the valuable taken in charge by members af the Departments 
and 98 persons Were rescued from drowning. 


minerals of copper and silver. 

Those of our readers who may desire further 
information in regard to the Territory of Minne- 
sola would do well to consult the ſollowing au- 
thorities, viz.; Gen. Pike, who travelled through 
the region in 1806; Henry R. Schooleratt’s tra- 
vels both in 1820 and 1832; Major Long, who 
visited Leech Lake in 1823; and M. Nicolet, 
whose map of the region is exceedingly valuable; 


Cirr or New Yonk.—From the inaugural 
message of Mayor Woodhull, the following state, 
ments are taken: 


Finances. — The. permanent city debt, redeema- 
ble from the sinking fund, May 1, 1849, was as 
follows : 

Five per cent. cily stocks 

of 1820 and 182), re-. 

deemable in 1850 $250,000 
Five per cent. fire loan 

stocks, redeemable in 

1851 900,000 
Five per cent. public buil- 

ding stocks, redeemable 

in 1856 
Five per cent. fire indem- 

nity stocks, redeemable 

in 1863 ; 375,088 
—$1,640,088 00 


515,000 


Water debt, in various i 
stocks—aggregate . 13,006,695 00. 
Total i . $14,646,783 00 
Less. 
Amount of stocks and bonds held 
by the commissioners of the sink- 
ing fund for the redemption of 
the city debt $2,981,001 00 
Balance in treasury to- - 
“credit gf water fund 27,553 31 
Balance M bank to cre- ; 
ditof commissioners’ ; 
fund 38,866 48 
—— $3,047,420 79 


- 


Nett amount of city debt to be re- 
deemed by the sinking fund - $11,599,362 21 


Beside the assets above mentioned, the com- 
Missioners hold real estale and bonds ard mort- 
Bages belonging to the“ fire loan account,” and 
also bonds and mortgages taken for sales of real 
estate, amounting in all-to $458,169 32, which 
are to be applied in redemption of the city debt. 


Amount of appropriations on ac- 
count of city government for the 
current year $2,165,989 00 
Of which there was expended and ö 
paid out between January 1 and 
the Ast inst. 794, 705 25 


New York ann Bos rox. — The Boston tlas 
. : makes a comparison bet» cen the growth of New 
Leaving for expenditures during - York and Boston in wealth sluice 1840. In seven 


the remainder of the year, and to years the increased value of real and peisonal 
meet existing liabilities 1,371,283 75; estate in Boston was over 573.000, 000; the as- 


Fire Department.—The force consists of 1600! gest value being in 1847, $97,764,500 real, aud 
an occasional item of information may also de men, 33 engines, 9 hook and ladder trucks, aud 5 1 55 ai e ned a T. 
obtained from a little work entitled A aae 43 carriages, with 50, 000 feet of hose. 000.000 1 of the eee eda ie tee 

„ i c 

in the Wilderness,” published in 1846 ‘| Street cleaning. — The nett expenditures for this $157,314 586, and $57,857,917 personal. fn Bos- 
purpose, for the year ending 30th April, amount- | ln ine raies lor 1848 89 ell (he above amount to 
_ * The new home of the Winnebagoes, near the ed to $155,988 49, and the quantity of manure $1.0 403,200 real estate, aud 567,224, 800 per- 
junction of the Crow Wing River with the Missis- | and rubbish removed, for Ihe same period, (row) sonal. ‘fue Allas tributes the 3 gain of 
sippi, and the intended place of removal tor tne Me- the streets, amounted to 526,311 cart-loads. Boston over her raval to the railroads of Massas 


nominees, are within its inuis. Ld. Niles’ Reg. 3 
tlhe “ Keconnoissance of the Minnay SOUR Lighting the Streets.—The number of lainps in | chusetts, especially tue Aipany one. 

Watapah, or Si. Peter's River,“ by Mr. Fea'her- | use ts 11,239—of which 6,720 are oil lamps, and . 

stonhaugh, in 1835, may alsy be coagulted wun pty: {4.519 are ior burning gas. About 400 vf the L The steamship Great Britain has been 


Ri. did, Niles’ Reg, Jere > nd acy atso nearly ready lop ugg, Tue seid iu England tor £23,009 to go tọ Calugruta, 
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Chronicle. 
Riot ın New Tonk. — The city of New York 
has become the scene of a terrible riot, arising 
from a private quarrel between two actors, For- 
rest and Macready. The details of it are too 
voluminous for our columns, and we confine our- 
selves to some leading particulars. On Monday, 
7th inst. Macready, who is an Englishman, at- 
tempted to play, but the disturbanee was so great 
that it was impossible to proceed. At the advice 
of leading play-goers he altempted it again on 
Thursday, the 10th inst. at the Astor Place Opera 
House. A mob soon assembled, and a strong 
lice force was assembled to preserve the peace. 
he national guards were called out to aid the 
police. Atthe commencement of the perform- 
ance rioters inside of the house raised a disturb- 
ance, and were immediately seized by the police. 
The leading rioters having been taken out, a 
mob outside—about five thousand persons having 
gathered around the house—commenced throw- 
ing stones at the windows. Some of these mis- 
siles, weighing from one to three pounds, passed 
into the building, and fell among the audience, 
knocking off hats and inflicting slight injuries. 
Nobody was seriously hurt. 

During these proceedings a number of police- 
men, headed by their chief, remained inside, 
picking out the rioters from the various parts of 
the building, while outside a troop of cavalry 
55 a body of the police were kept at bay by the 
mob. á - 

The cavalry, from some cause or other, did 
not arrive on the ground until near 9 o’clock, 

when the police conquered the rioters inside. 

All the doors were guarded by police and 
strongly barred inside, which prevented the mob 


annin — 2 


ſrom breaking in, although some uneasiness pre- 


Vailed, Jest an attempt would be made to fire the 
building. 

Between eight and nine o’clock the mob put- 
side was increasing each moment in numbers 
and ferocity. Several of the policemen had 
been brought in severely wounded, one or two 
of the entrances were forced, and as imminent 
danger was apprehended, Mayor Woouhull, who 
was present, gave orders to Gen. Sandford to 
bring the military into the melee. The order 
was promptly obeyed, and in a few minutes seve- 
ral companies of the National Guard were placed 
in position around the theatre. 

hey were at first greeted with hisses and 
groans, but in a short time, just after the cur- 
tain fell on Macbeth, the paving-stones began to 
be hurled at (hem, and many of them were very 
severely, if not fatally injured. They stood this 
pelting, however, like veterans, nearly half an 
hour, only removing their comrades inside the 
theatre, as fast as they were struck down. At 
the solicitation of the Chief of Police, Mr. Re- 
corder Tallmadge, amid a shower of missiles 
ventured his life to warn them off. The caution 
was unheeded, and the Mayor and Sheriff Wes- 
tervelt being called to the sceno, the order was 
finally given to fire! 

A platoon of the National Guard instantly an- 
swored the summons! a number of the mob fell, 
and among them a noted convict from the State 
Prison. The rioters then retreated in confusion, 
but soon rallying, they came on more determined 
than ever, and it was only until three more vol- 
lies had been discharged into the excited crowd, 
that they were induced to retire. Probably 
two hundred balls were fired, of which twenty 
took effect. ö 

The whole number killed and who have sir ce 
died of their wounds, is twenty-one; and the 

number wounded, including the military is thirty- 
three. Several persons were killed and wounded 
who were attracted to the scene by mere foolish 
curiosity. The city was in a state of high ex- 
ment; many citizens approving of the course 
adopted by the authorities to suppress the mob, 
and others condemning it. Alttempts by the 
lawless and reckless have happily failed to renew 
the scenes of violence; many arrests have been 
made, and the law has regained its dipten. 
Thus a whole community bas been inflamed, and 
blood has been profusely shed, and all about a 
couple of worthless players. ‘The coroner’s iu- 
quest on the dead is awaited wilh some anxiely 
and apprehension. 
The Coroner's jury have brought in a vercict 


in relation to those killed in the late riot, that 
the circumstances existing at the lime justified the au- 


thorilies in giving the order lo fire upon the mob. 


the police had been ordered out, the necessity of 
aresortto the use of the military might have 
been avoided.— Presbyterian. 


Hearn Sratistics or New Oareans.—A re- 
port published in the New Orleans Medical Jour- 
nal under the auspices of tho Society of the Board 
of Health, presents the following facts relative to 
the hygeian condition of that city. The total 
number of deaths from all diseases for the year 
1817, was 7,582. Of this number, 2,294 died of 
yellow fever, and were unacclimated, 516 were 
non-residents, stillborn, and died of accidents; 
leaving the fizures 4,771 to represent the mortali- 
ty of the permanent inhabitants of New Orleans 

The number of deaths from all diseases in 184 
was 9,352. Of this number, died of cholera 924, 
of yellow fever 872, of. ship fever 241, still-born 
and by accident 550; leaving 6,765 as the number 
of deaths among the resident population of the city 
for the year 1848. The population of New Or- 
leans is never less than 100,000, and during the 
business months it reaches 150,000 to 160,000. 

The epidemic cholera made its appearance in 
New Orleans about the 12th of December last, 
and raged for abouta month. From the latter 
part of January to the Ist of March, it'ceased to 
allract much attention, yet. during this interval 
the weekly deaths from cholera were never short 
of twenty-four. After the beginning of March it 
increased rapidly, and the following table shows 
tbe gradual rise and declension of the disease: 


j Cholera. Total. 


For the week ending 34 March, 25 112 
a lth « 50 162 
as lith “ 116 296 
16 24th =“ 287 721 
sy 3ist “ 238 378 
5 7th April 117 228 
1 _ Mth “ 73 197 
af lt “ 101 -`° - 232 
i 28th “ 70 117 


From the reports of the cholera cases in this 
number of the Journal, we find that the treat- 
ment has become pretty much uniform. Sina- 
pisms und friction, with spirits of turpentine, 
mustard; &c., aud as internal medicines, calomel 
and morphla, with the camphor mixture. 


Tax CnoLera.—Cholera prevails extensively 
at the West. In the Western papers received 
by mail op the 15th inst. we have note of the fol- 
lowing: At Versailles, Kentucky, two deaths ; 
at Georgetown, Kentucky, one death; on the 
steamer St. Paul on the Missouri river, eleven 
deaths; on the Algoma, four , at Maysville, Ken- 
tucky, twenty-one deaths in the city afd sur- 
rounding country during twenty-four hours end- 
ing on the afternoon of the 10th inst.; on the 
steamer Belle Key from New Orleans, five 
deaths; on the Ivanhoe, four; on the America, 
eighteen ; on the Nominee,-several; at Shep- 
herdsville, Kentucky, three; on the Kentucky 
river, four; at New Albany, two; in Wasbing- 
ton, Kentucky, two; at Yazoo City, several; in 
Mason county, Kentucky, twelve cases and six 
deaths; in Charleston Bottom, several; at Rock 


Island, one. At Louisville, the disease appears 


to be prevailing, but the papers of that place 
talk very vaguely, and from their statements 
there are no deaths, although cases are constant-- 
ly occurring. We have. already had statements 
by telegraph of the ravages of the disease at St. 
Louis and Cincinnati. At St. Louis it had been 
carried into the Orphans’ Home by infection, and 
lour deaths hud occurred. At Fort Smith it was 
prevailing, and five deaths from it had occurred 
in one emigrant company. 
disease at Maysville, as will be seen above, have 
increased alarmingly. l 

Dates from Galveston to the 29ih- ult., state 
that cholera existed at Austin, Bexar, Indepen- 
dence, New Braunfels, and San Antonio, and 
that it had broken out among the troops at Lare- 
do. No particulars of any note are given. 


Tne Corrox Cror.—The Sowhron, published 
at Jackson, Mississippi, has the following in re- 
lation to the prospects of the Cotton crop: 

4% In the course of this week, we heard three 
very intelligent Planters, who had given the sub- 
ject much thought and atiention, give it as tbeir 
opinion that the next cotton crop of the United 
States would fall short of at least 500,000 bales, 
in consequence of the untimely and destructive 
frosts of April, and the extraordinary and pro- 
longed ove:fows of the Mississippi. They 


The ravages of the 


We further benerg wat if a larger number of thought the irot would destroy at leas, 300,000, | 
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and tho overflows 200, 000 bales. This state of 
things, (without making any allowance for an 


unpropitious Fall) cannot fail to have a very 


sensible influence on the price of our great staple 


as soon as it is generally known and understood. 
Cotton planted late is always more or less liable 
to injury in the Fall from the worm and frost. 
Hence, although we might approximate in our 
estimate of the immediate injury already done 
20 the crop, time alone can develope the remote 
consequences of these two drawbacks. We 
should, however, hope for the best. 


BarrLEs in Mtxico.—Ia the battle of Molino 


del Rey, 
Worth's loss was I for every 4 
Taylor’s loss at Buena Vista 1 do 7 
Scoti's loss at Cerro Gordo 1 do 20 
Do at Churubusco and Contreras 1 do 8 
Do in batiles Sept. 12, 13 and 141 do 7 
At those of Palo Alto, Resaca and 

Monterey, about z do 2 


Another view is presented in the comparison 
of the American with the Mexican force. 


Taylor, at Buena Vista fought 1 to 4 
Do Palo Alto and Resaca 1 4 
~ Do Monterey 1 21 
Scott, at Cerro Gorde 1 2 
Do Churubusco and Contreras 1 4 
Worth, at Molino 4 4 
Scott, on the 12th, 13th and 14th, esti- 
mated 1 3 


Tur Britia Navsaation Laws.—The reply 
of the United States Government to inquiries 
made by the British Charge d’Affaires, respect- 
ing the proposed relaxation of the British Nuvi- 
gation Laws, has been published and presented to 
the House of Commons of the British Parliament. 
The reply states that a pacific proposal-had been 
made by the President of the United States to the 
British Government, through Mr. Bancroft, by a 
note addressed to Lord Palmerston, dated 3d No- 
vember, 1846, to conclude a treaty providing 
“that British ships could trade from any port in 
the world to any port in the United States, and 
be received, protected, and, in respect to charges 
and duties, treated like American ships, if recip- 
ocally American ships could in like manner 
trade from any part of the world to any port 
under the dominion of Her Britannic Majesty.” 


Porrsmourn (N. H.) Steam Ficroarr,—The 
Journal of that city says :—During the past year 
ubout two millions three hundred thousand yards 
of lawn have been manufactured at the mill. 
The product of October, November, and De- 
cember, was about 675,000 yards which is at the 
rate of 2,700,000 per year—200,000 more than 
the highest estimate of the product of the mill. 
And while the amount of yards manufactured 
has been much increased, the expense of coal 
has been reduced about fifty per cent. for the 
last half-year. 


Mexicay Hacienna.—The hacienda or estate, 
of the Mexican, Jarat, embraces probably the 
largest Janded possessions in the world. It lies 
in the northern part of the State of Guanaxuato, 
and embraces part of the State of Zacatecas, and 
amounts to about 50,000 square miles. This is 
larger tifan the whole of the State of Te:messee. 
This nabob also owns 3,000,000 head of live 
stock. ` 


* 


PROPOSED MODIFICATION OF THE Sus-TRes- 
sury :—The New York Express says: — li is sta- 
led that the Secretary of the Treasury approves 
a suggestion inade by Mr. Fillmore when Con- 
troller of this State, to receive State Bank Notes, 
secured by the stocks of the United States, in 
payment of all sums due the Government. It 
Congress should sanction this course, the bad ef- 
fects-of the Sub- Treasury would be almost done 
away with, if indeed the whole system would not 
be almost in fact repealed, by its action. As 
New York collects two-thirds of the customs 
revenue, this amount would be paid in cily bank 
bills, and by those of our country banks, for all 
our banks are soon to be free banks, and will be 
obliged, for want of State Stocks, to use United 
State Stocks to procure their circulating notes 
with. New York has granted to her banks the 
privilege uf using United States Stocks,—a privi- 
lege other States would grant to their banks in 
self-defence. ‘There can be no doubt, that this 
system would at once create a State currency, 
guaranteed by the General Goveroment, that 
would have a national circulation, be as safe for 
the Government as specie, and relie e the busis 


4 


— 


` 


passage of coin from the banks to the Sub- Trea- 
sury and vice versa. The despatch alluded to 
may be rumor only, but it is such a rumor as bu- 
siness men would be glad to see confirmed in its 
ehief features. 


Pers or Mexican TRaveL.—-Deoth of an 
American.—The New Orleans Picayune publishes 
a letter from Jalapa, dated April 18th, giving 
the particulars of an attack upon a diligence, 
and the death of one of the passengers, Mr. C. 
M. Bugbee, from Boston. The diligence left 
Vera Cruz on the 16th ult. for the city of Mexi- 
co, with seven passengers, two of whom were 
ladies. In the stage were Col. A.C. Ramsay, 
formerly of the llth infantry, U. S. Army, C. 
M. Bugbee, Mr. Dougherty, of St. Louis, Mo., 
and Mr. Jewell, of Mexico, and one foreigner. 
About 1 o’clock at might the diligence was stop- 
ped by four robbers, between Sante Fe and San 
Juan. They were armed with lances and esco- 
petes. The passengers ‘asked them what they 
wanted, and they answered their money. Upon 
this they declared they would not give it, and 
told them to clear out or fight for it. Col. Ram- 
say called one close up to the stage and told him 
him that they were all armed with revoivers, 
and were prepared for any emergency. The 
robbers commenced the attack, when Ramsay 
shot one of them and they fled. Bugbee Was 
wounded severely, three buckshot having enter- 
ed his hip. He expired before reaching Jalapa. 
The writer of the letter supposes that Mr. Bug- 
bee went out as the agent of the New York Sun. 


Cauisrornia Frems.—The barque Smyrna sail 
ed from New York on Monday for San Francis- 
co, witb a full cargo of merchandise. She had 
only twojpassengers. : a Oe 

The barque Helen Augusta sailed from Boston 
on Monday for California, with 61 passengers. 
The brig Chatham cleared for the same destina- 
tion, with ibe Essex Mining and Trading Com- 
pany,” thirty in number. 

The Boston Traveller says that six members of 
the Mutual Protection and California Company, 


- which left that city for California overland v 
- St. Louis, returned on Saturday last, after going 


as far as Kansas, beyond Independence, Mo. 


Congressional and Slate election in Texas.— 

This election takes place on the first Monday of 
August next. Candidetes for the various oltices 
are already in the field. Governor Wood will be 
a candidate for re-election. Mr. Pilsbury, Gov. 
-Runnels and Ool, Hansborough are Candidates 
for Congress in some of the districts. We trust 
to see that exoellent and industrious representa- 
tive of the interests of his state in the Nationa! 
Legislature, the Hon. D. S. Kaufman, returned 
to his seat, 


Great Speep.—The Steamer, Alex. Scotl, ar- 
rived at Louisville on Friday, 4th inst., with 
New Orleans papers of the Sunday previous, 
having made the trip in 5 days 3.hours and 40 
minutes. : 

Her freight was 35 tons, and 277 passengers 
—65 cabin sad 212 deck. Time: From New 
Orleans to Fort Adams, 19 hours 10 minutes; 
to Natchez, 23 hours 40 minutes ; to Vicksburg, 
33 hours 1U minutes ; to Napoieon, 50 hours 12 
minutes; to White River, 51 hours aod 55 mi- 
nules. 

Above White River the Scott had to run round 
all the shutes which have for some time past 
been navigable, causing a delay of from 8 to 9 
hours, yet her trip to Memphis was only 2 days 
18 hours 40 minutes, and to Louisville 5 days 3 
hours and 40 minutes. * 


Specie iw New York Banks.—The city banks 
of New York had in specie, on Saturday last, the 
following sums: 


Phanix $398,000 Merchants’ $738,000 
American 570.000 Union 29 1, 000 
New York 526,000 National 205, 000 
State Bank 530,000 Leather Man. 101,000 
City 240, 000 M. B. Assoc. 88, O00 
Manhatten 195.000 American Ex. 600 UVU 
Mechanics’ 580,000 Commerce 474, 000 


This, with the estimate of the up- town banks, 
make the sum of $6,100,000 against 34, 200, 000 
at the last count. . 


State Loan.—The Governor of Pennsylvania 
has advertised for a loan of 9400, 000, at 6 per 
Sent. authorized by the last Legisiatuce fur the 


REpucriow or tHe Mexican Tanirr.—We 
learn from the Brownsville Flag, that an orde: 
has been received from Mexico, admitting the 
entry of all kinds of provisions into Matamoras 
on the payment of the folowing duties: Flour, 
superfine, per barrel, $1 50—common, $1; rice, 
per quintal, 75c. ; coffee, per quintal, @1 10; salt. 
ed meat, per quintal, $1 30; butter and lard, 51- 
20. All other class of provisions 20 per cent. on 
their valuation. 


Ex-Governor Morron.—A salute of one hun- 
dred guns was fired at Boston on the occasion of 
Marcus Morton's retiraey from the Collector's 
Office of that city, the powder for which, it is 
stated, was furnisned by the Cass Democracy of 
Yassachusetts. Ex-Governor Morton will be 
remembered as the standing candidate of the 
Democracy of Massachusetts for the office of 
Governor, and the successful candidate fur the 
post in a single instance by a majority of one 
vote. He united bis political fortunes with the 
Van Buren party at the late politival canyass for 
the Presidency. 


Commerce or BatTimoreE.—The arrivals at the 
portof Baltimore, during the month of April 
were 220.—50 from foreign ports and 170 coast- 
wise—of this number 10 were British, 1 French, 
1 Swedish, 1 Bremen, and the balance, 207, 
American. During the month of April there 
were cleared at the Baltimore Custom House, 
for foreign ports, 50 vessels, viz: 12 ships, 5 
barques, 22 brigs, and 11 schooners : of this num- 
ber 5 were Britisb, 1 Danish, and the balance, 
44, American. 


Commerce or Boston.—During the month of 
April there arrived at the port of Boston 514 
coasting vessels and 324 foreign, In all 838. Tne 
number of clearances in the meantime was 582, 
314 coastwise and 268 foreign. Of the foreign 
clearances, 4 barques, 40 brigsand 113 schooners 
were British, I brig Norwegian, and 1 brig 
Swede. l . ; 

FoREIN Commerce or Boston.—The number 
of foreign arrivals at Boston for the month of 
April was 303; for corresponding month last 
year 209—increase in 1849, 44. 


Macnetic- TELEGRAPH IN Mexico.—A bill is 
now pending inthe Mexican Congress for the 
construction of a magnetic telegraph:from Vera 
Cruz to Mexico. .The proprietor is a citizen of 
the United States. . 


RxCIrROCAL TRADR.— Lord Elgin has assented 
to the act allowing American produce to come 
into Canada free of duly whenever a similar act 
is passed by the Congress oi the United States. 


NEWFOUNDLAND.—The Chamber of Commerce 
of Newfoundland has addressed a memorial to 
the British Government against “ the encroach- 
ments of the French and United States Fisher. 
men.“ o’ £ 


Foop FoR THE Scarrolp.— Within a few 


months from the present time, nine men and one 


woman will, according to the terms of their sen- 
tences, asoend the scaffold. Vintner, at Balti- 
more, for the murder of Mrs. Tego Cooper. 
Wood, at New York, for the murder of his wife. 
Baldwin, at St. Louis, for the murder of his bro- 
ther-in-law. Letitia Blaisdell, at Amherst, N. 
H., for the murder of the mother and child of her 
adopted father. Washington Goode, colored, at 
Boston, for the murder of a rival lover of his 
fnistress. The Rev. Ezra Dudley, at Haverhill, 
N. H, for the murder of his wite while return- 
ing. with her from a prayer-meeting. The negro 
Shorter, at Buffalo, for the murder, in the frenzy 
of his abolition zeal, of a white young man, who 
presumed, in conversation wilh a companion, to 
say something about niggers.” Two slaves at 
Lexington, Ky., on Ist June, for the murder of 
Henry Yelimau. Alex. Junes, colored, at New 
York, 224 June, for arson. Aud there are some 
bait dozen late murder committals yet to be tried. 


ItuinoisU. S. SenaTor.—Itis said, on what 
we believe to be good authority, that Governor 
French has come to the conclusion that he does 
not possess under the Constitution, the power to 
appoint a Seuutor to fill the place to which 
General Snields was elected last winter, and 
which he did fill tor several days before his 
ineligibinty was. determined by the Senate. 
It this be so, there must necessarily be a called 


— ee a o e a e 


VIRCINIA LecnLarure.— The Richmond Times 


publishes a list of members elect to the State 
Legislature, from which we learn that-the Senate 
stands—Democrats 21; Whigs 11. The House 
stands—Democrats 70; Whigs 61; Taylor Demo- 
crat], and two Districts to hear from, which 
elected Democrats last year. 


The state capitol of Tennessee, at Nashville, 
is said to be one of the grandest edifices of the 
Union, exceeding in its dimensions Girard Col- 
lege, at Philadelphia. It is 240 feet deep, by 135 
front; and will be supported by twenty-eight 
columns, each forty feet in height. The height 
of the building will be 80 feet. The Banner 
says thal the whole building is to be constructed 
of stone and iron, inside as well as outside. Une 
like any other building in the United States, the 
interior is to be of dressed atone. 


Tne CHoLera tn Parts.—An official statement 
which we find in the Courrier des Etats Unis, 
shows that the whole number of cases of cholera 
in Paris, up to the 16th of April, had been 2211; 
of which 1241 were fatal.” From the Ist to the 
16th of April the number of cases was 1002, aud 
of deaths 672. Of these cases 635 were in the 
hospital, and 381 without. The disease was 
evidently increasing. 


Accounts from Marseilles, France, represent 
that city as bemg literally inundated wilh Italian 
refugees. ‘They were flying in all directions 
irom Genoa, to escape being massacred in the 
midst of popular emeutes or robbed by Piedmon- 
tese soldiers, or killed by those of Radetsky. 


The routes to Switzerland and to France were ` 


crowded with these unfortunate refugees. Mure 


than 300 arrived at Marseilles in one duy. 


Over six thousand new shares ($300,000) 
had been subscribed in Philadelphia, up to Mon- 
day, to (he stock of the Pennsylvania Railroad, 
acd several of the committees had yet to report. 


> The deaths in New Orleans for the week 
ending Sth inst., were 225—of which 111 were 
by cholera. 


L Among the receipts at Oswego (N. X. ). 
were 38 hogsheads of sugar, by the Mississippi 
and Lake route. - 


l Wiiliam H. Mitchell, the brother of the 
Irish patriot, John Mitchell, bas received the 
appointment of a clerkship in the Home Depart- 
ment at Washington from Secretary Ewing. 


I The defaleation of Major Scott, late 
Navy Agent at Washington, is set down at 
$50,000. He had held the office about fourteen 
years. j 


LF Over 20,000 emigrants arrived at New 
York during the weck ending Sth ins. The 
commutatioa money to Commissioners of Ewi- 
Sration amounted ty $22,287. 
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- Thomas McKnight, of Iowa, to be Register of bound, until the spring—and desiring a reship- 
the Land Office at Dubuque, Iowa, vice Warver [ment of those forwarded through error. This 
Lewis, removed. ` {letter 1 at once delivered: to the proper authori- 
Turner. R. King, to be Register of the band ties. as I did witb another one still more pressing, 
Office at Springfield, Illinois, vice James W. Bat- 1 ei oes after. My e wt 
ratt, eee; e ee eee e 
Walter Davis, to- he Receiver of the Land Office | st the moment of-my disclaimer.” N 
E | at Springfield, - Illinois, vice Archer G. Heriddon, 8 3 
Dollars will be charged. Three copies will be sent to | removed. i E N _ : — eS, 
ene. pie upon the receipt of Test Dollars, and] Cornelius Rosevelt, to be Register of the Land ARMY. 
seven copies upon the receipt of Twenty Dollars. Office at Genesees Michigan, vice John Barton, GeneraL Oxpers.—The Adjutant General, in 
Subscribers may remit,-et dur visk, by, mail ; and removed. ste i an official order of the 11th inst., directs that all 
current bills, of sound banks, in any of the Slates, George H. Smith, fo be Receiver of the Land | muster and-descriptive rolls of detachments of 
will be accepted in payment. `^ | -- v Office at Newmansville, F lotida, vice John Par- | recruits, all hospital reports, and records of any 
a 7 sone, removed: 5 kind containing evidence of the, death, discharge, 
ö „ Marshals. ~> -~ or desertion; during the Mexican war, of enlisted 
men or volunteers, which may be ia possession 
of any officer, or may be found at any nilifery 
post, be-forthwith transmitted for file in the War 
Department.” „ 7 


Regulation.—The employment of officers’ ser- 
vanis, hired or otherwise, in any branch of the 
public service,-is prohibited. : 

-Meinbrandum.—Jefferson. Barracks was scci- 
dentally omitted in the list of Chaplain Posts, 
published in “ General Ofders, No. 16, of March 
19, 1849.“ = ; a 

By General Order, No. 37, protnulged on the 
16th inst., it is announced · that the Ordnance de- 
pot .at Galveston aud Point Eabel, established 
during tne war with Mexico, will be discontinued, 
and that an Ordnance depot will be established, 
under the direction of the Commanding General 
T the Pacifie Division, at some convenient point 
on the Celumbia river, in Oregon, to be supplied 
with ordnance and ordnance stores, and placed 
in charge of an officer to be temporarily assigned 
by the commanding officer of that division. 

The ordnance. and ordnance stores at Fort 
Leavenworth, nal required for that post, will be 
removed to the depot at Liberty, Missouri, and 
the Military storekeeper at Fort Leavenwerth is 
assigned for duty at Santa Fe, to relicve R. H. 
Dyer; temporary storekeeper, whose dutjes will 
cease. 

Captain Waldbach, of the Ordnancé Depart- 
ment, is assigned to Pikesville Arsenal, for foun- 
dry duty; and the Military storekeeper at that 
place will proceed to Mount Vernon Arsenal, to 
relieve Lieutenant Dearborn, who is to repair to 
Sen Antonio de Bexar; Texas, and report for 
duty to Brevet Major General Wortn. 

Brevet Gaptgin J. McDowell, Assistant Adju- 
tant General is assigned to the Head Quarter vf 
the Amy. 
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Andrew Guthtie, to he Marshal of the Western 
District’ af Tennessee, vice Robert J. Chestér, 
removed. 2 i T: 

_ Appointment by the Secretary of the- Interior. 
William J. Howard, to .be Pension Agent ‘at 
Pittsburg, Pa., vice John B. Guthrie, removed. 


—— — — 
An get of Congress of the last session 
constitutes the Collectors of the Customs, from 
and after the 30th June next, to be Disbursing |` 
Agents of the Treasury for. the payment of de- 
-hentures on exports, bounties, allowances, &c., 
and requires them to givé additional and new 
-bonds.—Journat ef Commerce. > ae ast 


— — — — 


1 . DIPLOMATIO. . 5 

IFP The ‘President has officially ‘recognized 
Fernando ReRNarveNn as Vice Consul of Portugal 
for the port of Philadelphia, and other ports of 
the States of Pennsylvania, Delaware and West 
Jersey. | : ra 


- 
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e APPOINTMENTS. 

r BY THE PRESIDENT. 7 

Hugh Maxwell, (to take effect from 30th Jube 
next) to be Collector of New York, in “the place 
of Cornelius W. Lawrence, resigned. = ee 

John Young, to be Assistant Treasurer, vice 
William C. Bouck, removed. > . an N 
- . Logan Hunter, of New Orleans, to be Attorney 
of the United States for the Eastern District of 
Louisiana, vice Thomas J. Durant, removed, ° 


we. Postmastets. 


- Isaac R. Harrington, Buffalo, N. K. 
Joseph A. Sherman, Utica, N. L. 
` Cheney Ames, Os wega, N. V. 
James E. Wharton, Wheeling, va. 
Richard Milton, Winchester, va. 
Joseph Burton, Augusta, Me, "~ i 
William V. Brady, New York. . 
William Hayden, Boson. 
Lewis Benedict, Albany, N. Y. . . 
Charles T. Maddox, (to take effect on the first 
day of July) Baltimore, in place of James M. Bu- 
chanan, resigned 17th April to take effect on first 
of July. a i = 201 
Abraham Hemiell, Carksle, Pa. 
Martin Bond, Montgomery, Ala. 


John Corkern, of Louisiana, to be- Receiver of 
_ Public Moneys at Greensburg, Louisiana, vice 
Theodore Gillespie, removed „ 

Thomas Webb, of Louisiana, to be Register of 
the Land Office at Greensburg, Louisiana, vice 
- O. D. Strickland, removed. aa a 
_ William H. Wallace, of Iowa, to be Receiver 
: of Public Moneys at Fairfield, Iowa, vice Ver 
plank Van Antwerp, removed. Nia en 

George Wilson, of lowa, to be Register of the 
Land Office at Fairfield, Iowa, vice Bernhart 
Henn, removed. f e 

Easton Morris, of Iowa, to be Receiver of Pub- 
lie Moneys at Iowa City, Iowa, vice Enos Lowa, 
removec. 

Jesse Bowen, of Iowa, to be Register of the 
Land Office at Iowa City, Iowa, vice Gharles 
Neally, removed. N ee 

Mordecai Mobly, of Iowa, to be. Receiver of 
Public Moneys at Dubuque, Iowa, vice George 
McHenry, removed. eos 


~ 


Tut SmuecLina Casg Me Ellsworth, the L. 
S.. Charge d'Affaires at Sweden, -who has been 
accused of beving been party to an attempt to 
smuggle goods into that country, has published a 
defence, which it wil rejoice every American, if 
it clears him from all offencé in the matter, The 
New York Tribune has reeeived a copy of a cir- 
cular letter from Mr. Ellsworth, in which it would 
‘appear he disproves, satisfactorily, the’ charge of 
smuggling, or auempting to smuggle goods through 
the Swedisk Custom House. ae 

The following is Mr. Ellsworth’s explanation 
of the manner in whieh the charge originated: 
„ Having ordéred late in the eutugsn—As bas 
has been my practice tor several Jears—house- 
old provisions and wearing apparel as supplies 
lor winter, 1 was informed by ins agent that these 
articles, together with some, „books designed for 
my: private library and dgeumenis. fur the Lega- 
uon, would be forwarded, if ready, inthe Ahpent 
Val, intended to reach Stockholm early in De- 
tember, Application was tbereſbre ufade for 
ine admission of * these arlicles, which were par- 
ticularly described. -My boxes, however, wete 
not ready fur the Aimant Vat at the time of ber 
departure. ywa z 
A lew days afier`the arrival of the Aimant 
Val, the schooner Friheten reached the počt of 
Stockholm, having- oo board -a number of boxes, 
with no direction whatever but-the shipping mark 
E and an unsigned bill of lading, coſerting tbem 
to. my address. On the .stanaler of these boxes 
10 tfe- Custom House- here l first saw them—. 
1 perceived at ouce, that they did not, provadly, 
contain whati expecied, aud immediately men- 
riobed this suspiel: to the Inspector of the Cus- 
tous. ‘Fhe boxés whieh were opened. by my 
‘direcfion, contained pathing ordered by me, u- 
tended for my use, of in the least degree correspon- 
ding wilh my reolowfalien. ‘They were theretore 
instantaneously rejécted, and handed over to the 
Custom. House authorities. 


~ 
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U. S. Stoor-r-wan Fatmoots.—This vessel 


Boston shortly to join the squadron on the Pacifie 
staijon. The following is a list of her officers :— 
Commander, Thomas Pettigru; Firat Lieulenont, 
John De Camp; Second Lieutenant, George M. 
White; Marine Officers, Francis B. Renshaw, 
Lieyt. John S. Devlin; Peer, Wm. B. Hart- 
well; Surgeon, David Harlow ; Assistant Surgeon, 
T.-M. Gunnell; Passed Midshipman, Henry 8. 
Newcomb, (acting master ;) Wm. K. Bridge, Pe- 
ter Wager, John Madigan, Wm. reek oa 
Ina few days, a leller was" received from the | DeKoven, Joho J. Hanson ; Midshipman, Jo N. 
shippers of ipaa goods, stating that abeir arrivai | Quackenbush ; Acting Midshipman, Wm. N. Arm- 
was uccasioned PY u blunder of his clerk, who, strong, Edward T. Spedden, Blucher H. Tabb ; 
amid a large number of boxes marked E, had | Boatswain, Charles Johnson; Acting Gunner, Wm. 
sent the Wrong ones, and that my articles sull fe- C. Thompaon-; Acting Carpenter, Lewis Holmes; 
a Í mained at Lubeck, where they must be wiater- | Sailmaker, Lewis Rogers. a 


* è 


is now nearly ready for.sea, and will sail from. 
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ee idshi “rancis Gre- | less, ae 
e e California, and the vast emigration which it has 


produced, immense cargees of Warehoused goods 
have been removed, especially from Boston, New 
York, and Baltimore, and shipped to California, 
where, the revenue laws not being enforced, they 
are entered free of duty, and to the great loss of 
the Government. 
and we need all the revenue which our dat iff sys- 
tem will yield. This isa strong reason for the 
adoption of some measure at the present session 
of Congress which will secure the execution of 
our laws in those remote territories. 


gory and Robert Selden; First Assistant Engi- 
neer Nailor C. Davis, Second do. Edward A. 
Whipple; Second do. Theo. Zeller; Third do. 
Wm. A. R. Latimer, Third do. John Carrol, Third 
do. T. A. Stephens, Third do. John N. Maury. 

The U. S. Frigate Savaxnan, Capt. Voorhees, 
from Boston for the Pacific, was passed Aprii Gth, 
lat. 18° 1% S. Jon. 340 43' W. 
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tories in relation to the populous islands of the 
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lations,” he is expressly confined to the limits of 
the Constitution. Moreover, the whole arrange- 
ment is liable to be superseded at any moment 
by the future action of Congress. With these 
wholesome safeguards there is but little reason 
tq apprehend abuses by the President in the exe- 
cution of the provisions of this amendment. 1 
confide in his patriotism, bis plighted fidelity to 
the Constitution, and his sense of justice lo every 
porUon and interest of the confederacy. I will 
waive aff minor ubjections for the sake of giving 
law and government to our unprotected territo- 
ries beyond the Rio Grande. 

The grounds of opposition to this amendment, 
which have been relied oa in this debate, are 
scarcely worthy of serions refutation. The prion- 


since the discovery of the gold mines in 


Our Government 1s in debdt, 


Nor is this all. The looation of these territo- 


Pacific, China, and the countries of the East,clear- 


SPEECH OF MR. JOHNSON, 
or GEORGIA. 


On the question of giving a Government to the Terri- 

tories of New Mexico and California. 

The Civil and Diplomatic Appropriation Bill having 
been reported to the Senate from the Committee 
of the W bole, and the-question being on concur- 
ring in the amendment of Mr. Walker in relation 
to the Territories acquired from Mexico— 

Mr. Johnson, of Georgia, said: Indisposition 
during almost the entire present session of Con- 
gress has prevented ‘nre, if | had desired, from 
participating in. the discussions of this body. Nor 
do Í feel now that my health justifies me in at- 
tempting an elaborate elucidativn of the position 
which | occupy upon the questions which have 

. been discussed in this debate. This faot, in con- 
nection with what l know to be the reasonable 
and just impatience of the Senate, and the strong 
and unfavorable contrast which my poor effurts 

must necessarily present to the able speech whieh 
has just been delivered by the distinguished Se- 

-pator from New York, (Mr. Diek mson, y impress- 

es me with the eonviction that my words should 

be few, and that l should” not unhecessarily con- 
sume (the time of the Senate. But, notwith- 

standing (hese considerations, I feel it a duty 1 

‘ows to myself and to those whom I in part re- 

present on this Moor, to present, very briefly. the 

views which | eutertain upon some of the topics 
which bave been touched during the progress of 

this debate. re . 

Na man feels more sensibly than Ido the im- 
ortance of giving law and government to gur 
acific territories. The considerations which 

render this necessity obvlons are so apparent, 
and have been so elaborately discussed by those 

e who have preceded me, that | deem it supe: fluous 

to intrude them at length upon the attenulon of 

the Senate. | 
The territories have been acquired by. the ex- 

penditure of common blood aud treasure, and 

- their intrinsic and relative value is beyond com- 

putation. ‘The richness of the gold mines df Ua- 
hfornia scarcely fiuds a parallel in the history of 
(ue world. They have been imbedded there fur 
ages, still accumulating by the washings from the 
adjacent mountains. They have been given to 
the arts of civihzation and commerce as the tro- 


phies of American valor. They have produced 


- a profound sensation, nut here only, but through- 
out the civihzed world. They are attracting 
daily thousunds of our own enterprising citizeus, 
end also crowds from the poris of Europe and 
- the islands of the Pacitic. All congregate there, 
greedy to accumulate wealth, and to appropriate, 
Without let or tindrance, the public property; 
for these mines ate the common property of the 
States; and whatever may be said in favur of the 
right of our own cilizens to go thitber and disin- 
ter their treasure, none will contend that toreign- 
, ers, from the suores of Eurupe, front South Ame- 
rica, ud the Bast lodia Isiauds, should be per- 
_ Milled to indulge in their unrestrained plunder. 
It is incumbent, therefore, upon Congress to adopt 
~ measures, aud thut, without delay, tu prulect the 
public property of the United States, and to se- 
eure, 89 far as may be, all ns benefits lo ver own 
people. 7 
Ie indispensable also that our revenue laws 
should be eulurced at all our ports un tLe Pacific. 
- We have already lost perhaps not less than a 
quarter of a million for the want of regulations 
, Mere for the collection of duties on imposis. 
Under Our warebousing system, vast quanlities of 
imported goods remain iv store at all our ports 
of entry, upon which the importer is not required 
to pay uuues until they are taken out for sale; 
‘and, if he desires to reship them to another port 
in ide United States, he bas the privilege of re- 
moving them without the payment of duties. 
This regulation is wise and jusi. But, neverthe- 


ly point to an almost boundless commerce, to be 
realized at no distant day. Ii is the duty ofa 
wise and expansive statesmanship to encourage 
an early development of such a commerce by the 
enforcement of wholesome laws, and the estab- 
lishment of such institutions, political aud social, 
as will give impulse to the arts of civiligativo and 
refinement, i , 

Nor cun the duly be less imperative to protect 
our enterprising’ fellow-citizens whobays gone 
to California against the violence and anarchy 
which must éxist, wherever there is no mode 
of punishing the vicious, the dishonest, snd iaw- 
less. The character of the population there 
must necessarily be mixed, composed of ladiaus, 
half civilized Mexicana, and doreigners from 
every clime. The occupation of mining, as Hs 
history shows in all ages and in every*country, is 
debasing to the finer feelings of our nature ; it in- 
flames the. beser passions, afid without the re- 
straints of Jaw, it is the pacent of every vice 
known to the cutalogae of crime. We are, there - 
fore, called upon by every consideration which 
should influence the -action of legislators to ex- 
tend our laws, and throw over New-Mexico and 
California pur protecting ægis. The necessity uf 
such actidn is immediate gud urge. 

Whal, then, should be the character of the 
goveroment.which we should give them? The 
nature of jhe emergency suggests what ought: to 
be its principal fyature. lų must combine energy 
with the capacity for its summary exertion ; aud, 
therefure, vor legislation Should be such as may 
be put into the most speedy and efficient opera- 
tion. Tie alnendmemt now under consideration 
does, in my judgment, combine these indis pensa · 
ble requisites. Ii extends immediately such pro- 
visions of the conatiiution dud laws ol the United 
States over our territory west of the Rio Grande 
us are applicabietu- its condition amu necessities. 
It authorises the President of the United States 
‘ to prescribe and establish all proper aud nerd - 
ful rules and regulations, 19 conlormily with the 
Cviminution oi tue United States, for the entorce- 
went ol said Jaws in said territory, aud for ine 
preservation of order aud tranquility and the es- 
tabhshment of justice therein, and from time to 


time to modify ur change the said rules aud regu- 


lauous iu shch manner us may seem to nim uia- 
creet and proper.“ It also empowers him to 
at eser ide sifu establish, temporarily, such di- 
visions, districts, ports, offices, and arrangements 
proper for the execution of said laws, aud te ap- 
‘point and-commissioa such otticers as may be nu- 
cessaly to adinmister such laws in said territory 
for suoh term or terms as he may prescrive, 
whose authority shafl continue until vthecw ise 
‘provided by Congress.” Ciothed with these 
powers, it is obvious hat the President will be 
able togise the most speedy and ample protection 
tu the public property of the Uaiteu States, aud 
secure the guid mines frum unauthorized plunder 
by foreizn emigrants. He can entorce the col- 
jection of duties ou loreiga imparts, in contort. 
ty wath our cesenue laws; and he can preserve 
tranquility and good Order among the mixed- pop · 
wiation which is so repidiy congregatung there 
irom every pomt of the compass. 


mede vi urgauiZation which we could adopt. H 
meetis the emergency in all its - prominent 
leatures, and tuerelore I cheerfully give 11 my 
support. ' $ 

'Yuero are; however, some objections to it, and 


l au ‘sensible of their weight. But 1 do nat re- 


gard tuem as paramount, a.d Í shall not dwell 
upon them. Under circumstances less urgent | 
would pol sapchon any measure which vosi su 
much. power in -the hands of the Executive as is 
conlerred- by inis amendment. But it intended 
to de only temporary in its duration; tue Presi- 
dent i» clothed with no legisiative powers; and, 
in the establishment of ** needlul rules and cogu- 


— 
e 


| stilution extends per se to territocies. 
tent with the Southern view of it, which has been 


pacbuselts, (Mr. Webster. 


‘cal iq necessarily changed.“ 


* which may be denominated 


All this can 
be effected with lar less delay thag by ady other 


cipal objection urged against it is the one raised 


by the Sewator from New Jersey, (Mr. Dayton) 
Ji. ie, thet the Constitution of the United States 


does not extend to territories proprie vigore, and 


that it is not competent for Congress thus lo ex- 
tend u by legislative enactment. Sir, I shali not 
pause to discuss the question whether the Con- 
I am coa- 


so triumphantly maintained by other Senators, 
and particularly by the Senator from South Caro- 
lina, (Mr. Calhoun.) in the debate whieh he con- 
ducted or yesterday with the momber from Masi- 
1 evtertain not the 
shadow of doubt that the Constitution of the 
United-States, so far as ns provisions are appli- 
eable, dees extend to territories. Ido not de- 
lieve that the Supreme Court ever has pr ever 
will decide to the contrary. So far from this, I 
believe thé case of Canter, in 1 Peters’s Reports, 
page 511, which hasbeen relied on to support 
the proposition advanced by the member from 
New Jersey, (Me. Dayton,) recognizes a princi- 
pte which, if correct, (and it has never been dis- 
puted,) sustains mosi amply the position for which 
the Sout: contends. Ih delivering his-epinion in 
that case, Chief Justice Marchall, speaking of 
the effect of cession by the treaty upon the rela- 
a of the inàabitants of the territory ceded, 
said: 

„The same act which trsodfers tbeir eountry 
transfera.the allegiance of those who remain iu 
it, and the law which may be denominated politi- 


_ Ii follows, therefore, as gn irresistable infer- 
ence, that’ the law of the conquering country 
ulical” super- 
vones. Now, what law of the Uniied States” may 
be denowiuated polis?“ is it aot emphau- 
cally the Constitution? It is perfeeUly clear there- 
fore, that, eo instanti ui WI. ieh the treaty of peace 
between. this Government sod México wag exe- 
cuted, the Constitution, which iv ibe political jaw 
of the United States, was exjended‘aver the ter- 
ctories of New Mexico and Caliiornia. 

Nor shail 1 pause to discuss the power of Con- 


gress to, extend the Consiitution, by legislative 


act, over these territories. Ii is absurd to deny 
sueh a power. Limeutabie, indeed, is the condi 
tion of the inhabitants of New Mesieo and Cali- 
fornie, u it be not competent tor Congress to 
alura them the benefits of our Cunstitution. 
More tamentable stil the condition of those of 
vur lellow-citizens who-have emigrated thither 
in obedience to a spiritof enterprise and advoo- 
ture, which pervades the entice extent of the Ro- 
public. ‘I'he assumption of such a position shows 
conclusively the suterſuges to which the ene- 
mies of the South will sesort.to accomplish their 
design» against her peculiar institutions. 

But, sir, I desire to notice particularly the ob- 
vious motive of the leading objection of the Se- 
natur from New Jersey, (Mr. Daylon) to the 
amendment now under consideraliun. ‘That mo- 
uve has been avowed. It has been endorsed dy 
several Senators Irom the North, and disapprov- 
ed of bul by two or three. I desire to hold it up 
to the special contemplation of the peopie of tue 
South, tbat they may see and kaow the feelings 
which the Norinern geutlemen entertain towards 
them. The Seuater irom New Jersey (Mc. Day- 
on) says: ; 

* But if you do extend its operation by legis- 
lative enactuent, (hen you alter ine position of 
certain great interests im this country. Our 
friends of the South. say that, under the opera- 
tion of the Constitution, they have s right to take 
slaves whereyer that Constitution reaches. it 
does not now reach, according to judicial dece- 
sion, to Calstoram, You seek by special act ou 
this amendment to make the Constitution over- 
reach Galifornia and New Mexico, aud thus give, 


‘according (0 the Southern view pf their rights 
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>> 
under the Constitutions a privi ege which they 
would not otherwise ha A i 
that you cannot. egis! ) i 
extend the Constitution 5 and, if you did, it would 
not be right, under existing © to 
„change the relative position in 


— — 


pe in the House of Re 
enate will, I fear, very 5% 
ing popularity of this pesti 
if we submit it to the adjudica 


2 
3 
2 
2 
‘ 2 
$ 
w 
— 


stand in reference tO this slave 
adel ehen the plain import of thie d 
ow, sir, what is the ain o is de- 
clarali 75 is this: Sr North declares that the ssible, 40 have E Court, L should entertain no fear of an unfavora- 
y end to territories 5 and | select committee of eight, to consist of four fromm } ble decision. Truth, justice, principle, and argu- 
j ihe South, and an equal ment are all on our side. Sai 
i mended this bill | 


These considerations recom 
and, after full debate, 


this. body By a majority of three-fifths. 
e s ve question where the framers | ; 
t sti left ii— where the constitution it- ; 


self leaves it: This was the great leading fea- 


ture of this bill, o | 
Having passed the Senate, under circumstances 


so im In was 


Constitution does not ext 
therefore the South can have no right to earry 
their slaves to New Mexico and California. When 
jt is asked t0 extend the Constitution over them, 

i even if Congress has the 


they say they will not, 

power to:do $0, because they are. unwilling for Ite 

South to enjoy the benefils of its guaranties. Here- 

‘tofore the North has been content to rest upon 
Constitution, the ‘Aichison,) a Senator from Kentucky, (Mr. Un 


their opinion, that, under he. i 
South cannot carty slaves into d | dersovod, } and a Senator from South, Carolina, 
California. 1 had thought that . whale p00- pA i Caine ).from ihe slave States; Trom the 
troversy related to this single point. But it has free States, of a Senator from New York, (Mr. 
assumed a new and an alarming aspect- It is ickinson,) a Senator from Indiana, 
now openly avow a Senator from Rhode Island, (Me. Clarke,) and 
atitution secure this right, the South is to be a Senator from Vermont, (Me. Phelps.) Sir. 
solemnly denied its benefit. Sir, I repeat, these were no upstart politicians, who have been 
“ish it to be reverberated from the Potomac to nurtured into notoriety by, fawning and by flat- 

tery. Most of them are gray haired “Senators, 


the remotest. boundary of the Southera. States, y b Senn 
until it shall reach every city, town, hamlet, and distinguished for thelr patriotism, their. intelli- 
habitation, and arouse ihe down-trodden-måsses gence, and their protracted service jn our public 
to a sense of the danger io their rights which is council. They brought to the weighty taskas- 


threatened by the reckless. and exclusive spirit 
of Northern aggression. : 
Mr. President, some Southern gentlemen have 
expressed surprise at the announcement of sich 
a position. But sir, am not surprises. 1 have 
long known, a this Senate has occasion to 
know, that the great body of the North are un- 
willing to permit the South to enjoy the rights 
which are guaranitied to hee by the Constitution 
in the vewly acquired lett itories of the United 
States. Perhaps it has nol, 


hibited in the shape u 
it has been manitested in a manner not less equi- 
vocal. Has the Senate forgotien the history of 
the compromise bill” of the last, session ? Have 
n the main feature which that bill 
embraced? Sir, what was that history, and 


what that feature? 


o the favor of the nate; 


Clayton) moved the reference, 
to by the Senate. The select commitiee was 


chosen by ballet. and*was comp 
a Senator from Missouri, (Me. 


transmitted to the House J. 
of Representatives for their 


justre, glancing through the gloom of ignorance i 
which shrouded the intellects of the poor enight- | 
ed Senate, discovéred.to the world that it was a 
surrender of the rights of the South—a surrender l 
s covert,” but no less comp absolute“ — : 
and thal, so far from being a compromise vill,“ 
ix might be more properly entitled articles of 
capitulation on the part of the South.” And, 


Gi knoul any effort to amend its imperfections, | 
it had them, without permitting the usual refers n 


ence lo a committee; upon a motion which cut 
off all debate and excluded all vindication by ts 
jolic deliberation 


nship was consigned to 


signed them a grave, deliberative, aud au enlarged 


statesmanship, ripened by ma y years of expe- 
rience. Alter days of anxious consultation, that 
known as the 


inn.“ Ii was -hailed everywhere 


inter ment. By the votes of eight Southern men, 


like a tuneral-pall over | 
ch f [unned with those of Northern Baroburpers and 
this proposition, which 


granted to me South the. benefits of the consti 
ble. Out of one hundred 


and thirty-seven votes, in he House of Represen- 
tauves; {from 


the patriot r 
aight retire, Which hung 
our political horizon. 


that bill. > oa 
What were the great features of compromise 


whitch it Buibodied? The North contended that 
they had the right to extend the Wilmot i 
over the territories © 
it was the Imperanve duty of Conger teen who, on that occasion, Oe: a 
‘Phe South solemnly denied and protested against | Yes» that tbey were willing to # he South 
the exercise of such @ power. I nis bill yrelded the guaranlies of the. constitulion. 0 

that question, on the part ot the North, and un- en tothe interesting, history of mat bill, the 
posed on Congress the 
‘That is all that the South has ever as 
30 far, it was one-point of concession tO our Ce. 
mand. Agaim: many, of our i 
insisted thal the inhabitacts of territories possess 
the right to res | 

but the Sou 
prohibited the territorial letzislature from passing 


any law ** respecting the pre 


‘the right to extend Wwe constitution to- 
d not be right, under 
is © to do- 80. Nite M. Mas 
sentiment which defeated that“ compromise 
ment, inflicted a heavy 


ment of African slavery.” What has been the con- 


sional government Which the people of 
that territory had established for themselves, in 
the absence of any organization by Congress. 

ut l ecree that involun- 
servilude should not exist therein. eo 
the South believed that to ratify and declare 
such a restriction to pe in force, involved the 
assumption of the right, ou the part of n- 
gless, 10 prohibit slavery by legislative enact- 
ment. Against the exercise of such a power we 
protested ; and therefore an 


- elicited upon the general 


New Mexico. We exhibited, a willingness to 
vote for the vill, if the twelfih section should be 
stricken oul. Accordingly the Senator from In- 
diana (Mr. Bright) moved to do 80 But the 
question was not taken immedial 
sur rise of all the Southern Sedators, he wün- 
drew the motion 00 the next morning: 
jm mediatel rene ved by ‘my colleague, (Mr. 
Berrien.) indications were very soon exhibile 

that the motion could not prevail, aod that the 
slavery restriction would, tor the first ume, be. 
forced upon us. , The. enator from lodiana 
(Mr. Bright) tfen oler , by way {f amendment, 
what 1s known as t e aise.” 
It Was very soon ascertained that this would not 
pass. The Senator {rom Mississip di (Mr. 
then proposed to amend the twellih section Dy 
adding a proviso: “ That nothing contained in 


— 


A and, in my jade 


‘Ihis was the second ! ) f 
i ' sequence? alt bas prevented Southern © gration 


point of concessich. mode by thi . sequ 

North insisted on rallying and confirming the to California. Under the app" ro La 

rovisional Jaws oF Oregons one of which pro- could nat carry their slaves. with them, citizens 

hibited slaver y> The South denied ine power of f 

Congress to do this. “fhe bill declared that they | i j3 anh, Al ihe benefits te 

should continue iu foree only the gold mines. Their people are flocking there 
i by thousands, and will obt 

contrel of that country, 

they Wilk forever exclude : 

it the compromise bill 1 passed, it would 


have opened the door for, Southern emigration. 
! zone there. They 


* - the 


tuure. This was the third point ol concession 
yielded vy the North. Tuese questions, being 
settled positively’ DY the bill, the. controversy be- 
tween the North: aud the South was narrowed 
dowh to a single point; aud 
under the guaran 
of the Unned, States, the citizens 
Ossess the right do carry their slave 
territories? We maimtaine 
ihe North the negative of this propesilion 5 aud, 
nut being able to come 10 any agreement which 
ist y legisiauon; Guth par- 
ties, Dy the thirty-first secon. of tne bill, consert- |: 
ed to submit it fo the adjudicate of the Supreme ful-appre us. D 2 ‘ 
Court of the United States. II the coñsuwUon | 1 therefore cheerfully support this amendment. 
ages guaranty our rights, as We contend, the | Lsupport il forthe reason mat it 1$ the duty ot 
court would certaluly s9 decide? if it does Got, Congress to extend ne- protection of the law to 
for one l say we ought not Lorifisist Of itz The pour. recentiy a uired wrritories 1 support it 
r bond of union; fam content Wines those elements which are 
em 1 support it 


T cial institutions o 


have succeeded the defeat of that measures Lean 
| uh tbe most pain- 


the said act shall be 80 construed a8 10 aulborize constitution is ou i will knowingly. d 
the robibition of domestic slavery in said terri- with ats guaranties; will never Know ng de. 1 ihe cons stituti 
l J mand anything from our confederates which it bac ade States. L eon ibia 
, i ites, Less than this 


does not justly and sustain The Supreme Court fine United © pis 
was established for ihe yery purpose ol givi i contempla 3M ought not to do 5 
jt-authorilive interpretation; and, as a lover ol Af sanuot do. iper 
am Willing do abide ifs solemn deci- | P receive the upport of bol 
` and il is not very certain 


„tory whilst it remains in the condition of a terri- 
: tory ol the United States.” Several other amend- 
menis, I believe, were offered by Southern Sena- 

u for their object ine protection of th 


tors, having 
rights of in ohr territories. The dick. | the Union, L 
uities of adju ut thickened ; Pye met * . K csie he suai 11 “ant. | that tie ah gress, a 
in this body ware. arm, and diffused itself pe remark more an is point, II is ev ent that this e ; R EN 
Ju re republic ; publi «Mr. President, We have three alternatives be- 
nih} and the publie N a 0 er adopt this amendment, 
i le 


South. must be either á political or . Ju Ve i dopt tt 
ra ol ra atc ee se ett ne te 
ughout all her umbers, | Yê make it political jit we refer it to tne Supreme been sent Ue y. cor States into fee 


ak thro 
— everywhere, were bur- Court, it is judicial. Now i put iL to any candid i 
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that this question between We North: and the | ` ; 
8 i e u judicial | fore ds. We eith 
i a 


ned under the utterings of 
“be ship of state seem to 
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Union immedistely. If we do neither of these 
things, then we must leave California and New 
Mexico to the horrors of a! archy. 
ITI could choose between this amendment and 
a well digested territorial Sill, I should certainly 
prefer the latter. Ii is more in accordance with 
the usage of our Governn.ent; and it would al- 
jow to the people greater latitude in the exer- 
cise and enjoy ment of those great principles of 
republican liberty which are recognised by our 
constitution. But who does not know that the 
passage of such a territorial bill at this fate 
period of the session is impossible? Besides, 
there is no probability that guy bill which would 
be acceptable to the South could pass both 
branches of Congress. The one which has been 
sent io us from the House contains the Wilmot 
Proviso; and if we were te strike it out, it is 
very certain that they would not concur in the 
amendment. Hence, an acceptable territorial 
bril at this session is out of the question. 
The only other alternative belore us is to bring 
these territories into the Union immediately. To 
accomplish this onject, two methods have been 
proposed. The che, by the Senator from Fen- 
nessee, (Mr. Beil,) is to merge the whole terri- 
story of New Mexico and Calitornia iuto one 
State; and-the other, by the Senator from 
iknow, (Mr. Douglas,) as tne chairman of a 
select committee, proposes to divide them Into 
two States, admit one immediately and the other 
prospectively. ‘Tu both these propositions 1 qu 
at present ‘diflexivty opposed. ‘The ſormer, 
“however, has been rejeeted,.and therefure 1 shall 
not attempt to expuse its demerits. Nor shall | 
discuss the question at length us to the power ol 
Congress to create a State. I rest upon the able 
and conclusive argument of the Judiciary Com- 
miltee, presented by their report, upon the bill 
troduced by the Senator from lilinodis, at an 
early period of the session, fur the admission ol 
~ Caluoruia as State. | shall content myself by 
simply stating my pugition without elucidation. 
Tue territories in question are the cowmon 
property of the several States in their conted- 
erateu character; and as sovereignty attaches to 
the ownership.of the domain, ihe sovereignty 
over them necessarily resides iu the States. Whe 
Federal Government ts in no sense the owner ol 
the ferritories or uf -the suveseignty over them. 
Ii is the mere trustee of the States. Now, 1 hold 
that (he creation of a State is the highest act ol 
* sovereignly known to poluienl law. How, then, 
can Congress, which has no sovereigmy over the 
territories, exei cise the highest power of sover- 
eighty by creating them into States? inasmuch 
as the sovereignty over the terMtories resides iu 
the several States of the Union, and not in tbe 
inhabitants thereul, it follows that Chey eantol 
form a State Government, iu the sense of the 
constitution, without the cousent of the States. 
Congress is the trustee of the States, and the 


orgun through which that consent is to be ex- 


pressed. Ail that Congress can du, lhereture, 18 
to consent thatthe people, with certain dtfined 
Nuits ol tercttury, may orgamze a State Guvern- 
ment, tepublicanin its lorin, aud Qe admitted 
Into the Union. “Ihat consent is a pledge, on the 
part of ine several States, that when such a 
government shall have been organized they will 
surrender their sovereignty over the territory 
- thus defined; aud its admission into the Union ip 
an actual surrender of thal sovereignty. 

‘This consent may be given einer before or 

afier the formation of a State constitution. 
When given betore, it authorizes the thing to be 
done; when given aller, t rauties what vas al 
ready been dune. Hence, 1 do pot deny the 
right of the people of a territory to assémbie anu 
form a Constitulion with the view to admission into 
the Union. When done with that view, it is an 
act of loyalty to the republic. But 1 do deny 
that they nave the right, without ine consent oi 

— ine States, through Congress, to organize a 
goverument which will constitute them tndepend- 
ent of the States of the Union, or which would 
supersede the temporary government which may 
have been establisued by Congress. ‘he relation 
ol the territories to the United States is ungues- 
tionably that of independence aud suburdination ; 
und, as matter' e right, they can do nothing in- 
consistent with the sovereiguiy of the several 
States over them. 

‘That circumstances may occur which would 
justify the people of a territory in setting up un 
independent separate government, 1 not only ad- 
mit, but advocate. Territories are held by the 
United States to be admitted ultimately as mem- 
bers of the Confederacy. If their conditiou-is 


one of subordination and dependence, it is also 
one of pupilage and protection. It is the relation 
of parent and child. If, therefore, the States, 
through their Federal agent, do acts inconsistent 
with that relationship ; if instead of a ‘foster 


if, instead of tutelage, she inflicts the evils of 
vassalage ; if she capriciously and unwarrantably 
refuses to admit it into the Union, after it has 
ybviously-attained to the capacity fer.self-govern- 
ment, the inhabitants of a territory would be ab- 
solved from their allegiance, and justified in set- 
ting up a separate independence. If the States, 
in giving their consent, of which I have before 
spoken, for the pecple of a Territory to form a 
State government, impose congitions or restric- 
tions it compatible with” that equality in sove- 
reignty and dignity which appertains to the other 
States of the Gunfederacy, ii would justify it in 
setting up an independent government. It is 
upon this ground that Missouri would have been 
justified in declaring her independence in 1820. 
She had reached constitutional majority; shë 
possessed the requisite. population to constitute a 
State of the Union; her people were sufficiently 
intelligent and virtuous (or self-government; she 
had presented a republican constitution; and she 
asked to be admitted into the ‘Union, and to be 
clothed with that sovereignty which resided in 
the States. But Congress sought to impose upon 
her a proviso restricting slavery. This was a 
condition not imposed upon the other States. It 
was incompatible wilh that equality and sover- 


the Cuntederacy. To such a condition she was 
not bound to submit; and, having a right to ad- 
mission, without its imposition, sné would have 
deen just:fiéd in setting up an independent govern- 
ment. Su she thought.at thal day ; sa thought 
tho people of the Southern States; and so con- 
vinced were the Northern mémbers of Congress 
by the powerlul argument of Mr. Lowndes, of 
South Carolina, that they took shelter under the 
Missouri compromise, und actually forced- it, 
nolens volens, upon the South. Sir, entertaining 
thesé opinions of the want of power on the part 


which attempts to create a State. 


` 


glass.) as chairmain of the select comuittee. 
provides— `` ° = 


„ Tnat Congress doth consent that the portion 
of the territory of the United States which 13 m- 


furty-two degrees of north latitude, thence east 
on said paratiel to the dividing ridge which sepa- 
rates the waters flowing into the Colorado river 
from those which flo into the Great Basin; 


where it wus crossed by Lieut. Cok J. C. Fre- 
mont, in eighteen hundred ami forty-four, as 
shown on the map ol his exploration; theace 
southwestwardly along the hne of said explore- 
tion, as sbowu on the map of said Fremont's 
surveys, published by order uf the Senate in 


lion with-tbe,une hundred and seventeenth meri- 
dian of west longitude ; thence in a direct Jine‘to 
the intersection of the Sierra Nevada mountains 
with those of (he west range; thence due west to 
the Pacrtic ocean; thence along the coast, inclu- 
ding tte adjacent islands, to the place of begin- 
ning, shall ve set apart as the turritory of one 
State, and upon the fulfilment of the conditions 
hereinalter contained, ine same is hereby declar: 
ed to be owe of the States of this Union, by the 
name and style of the S. ate of California, upon 
an equat foutsag with: the original States in all 
respects whatsdever.“ Aud— `- 
nat Congress doth consent that the portion 
of the terrttugy of the United States which is 
bounded as ſolſows, io wit: On the north by the 
forty-second parallel of north latitude, on the 
east dy the summit of ine Rocky mountains and 
ine State of ‘l’exas, on the’ south by the Republic 
of Mexico, and on the west by the proposed State 
of California and the Pacitic ocean, including the. 
islauds adjacent to the shore, shall become one 
of the States of this Union, by the name and 
style of the State of New Mexico, or such other 
name as the people thereof shall, in their consti- 
tulion, adopt, upon an equal ſooting with the 
original States, in all respects Whatever, so soon 
as it shall contain the proper number of inhabi- 
tants; and they shall establish fur themselves a 
constitution and republican form of government.” 


mother, the Union becomes an inexorable tyrant; 


eiguty which belonged to the other members ol 


of Congress, I could never consent to any bill 
The other proposition for admitting these ter- 


ritories ipto the Union as States is the bill re- 
ported -by the Senator from IIIinois. (Mr. Dou- 


h 
cluded witbin the following limits, to wit: Be- 


ginning in the Pacific ocean, on the parallel of 


thence along said dividing ridge to the point 


eighteen hundred and forty-eight, to ils iutersec- 


Mr. President, this is a departure from long- 
established usage. We have heretofore required 
the inhabitants of territories to remain in a terri- 
torial condition for a series of years. This usage 
is in sti iet accordance with the object for which 
the United States hold territories. We bold ter- 
ritories for the purpose of their ultimate admis- 
sion into the Union; and their inhabitants occupy 
the ‘relation of pupilage, to be indoctrinated in 
the principles of republicanism, preparatory to 
their admission into the Confederacy. if there 
is any reason in this usage, as applied to our 
other territories, how much more forcibly dues 
it apply to New Mexico and Califurnia ?~ ‘Their 
population is mixed, composed of piebald mon- 
grel races, and but recently severed from the Re- 
public of Mexico, whose history for the last 
twenty years is that of revolution and insubordi- 
na: ion. By what magie have they suddenly be- 
come capable. ol selt-government? Why, sir, tt 
is proposed to admit them into the Union before 
they have become vitizens of the United States. 
By the eighth article of the treaty the inhabitants 
of New Mexico and Caliſorum are allowed twelve 
months from the date of the exchange of ralif- 
cations to make their election whether they wall 
become American citizens or return to tbe Mexi- 
can Republic. The exchange of ratifications 
took place on the 30th of May, 1848, anJ thero- 
fore the people of the tiewly-acquired territories 
are hot citizens until the 30th of May next; but 
inis bill proposes, contrary to all usage aad to the 
obvious intent of the treaty, to incorporate imme 
diately (he greater portion of: them into the Uni- 
oh. Sit, why thie haste? Why: this prument 
anxiety to add another State to this Confeaeracy ? 
Was itso with Florida? Sir, Florida knoeked at 
your door for admission for five long years. Was 
Louisiana admitied in such hot baste? No, sir, 
Florida and Loaisiana were’ slave States, aud 
therefore there was no great eagerness lor their 
adinission. But it is certain tuat, wilh ils pre- 
sent population, Calitornia must be a free Siato, 
and hence there are those quite willing for ber 
immediate admission. Who are the peuple that 
dave gone there frum the United States? They 
are mainly eilizens from New York and Massa- 
chusetls, and they are those who would control 
in the convention which would meet to fraae a 
Stale constitution. What voice would the peo- 
ple ol the South or the ir institutions have u such 
an assemblage? Sir, I cannot give my coe nt 
to any such proposition. Riis a tame tng ingte- 
rious surrender of the rights of tbe South. H is 
the Wilmot Proviso in disguise, and will accume 
phish all which that odious measure Was evor to- 
tended to accotopſisb. 

Ar, where is the necessity for admitting these 
tecretories into the Union? fs it indispensable tu 
ther safety and protectipn? Or ts there any 
moral or political obligation for us to do su? 
Have they asked for admission? Are we intorm- 
ed that Caltturoia has the requisite pupulation? 
‘Fhese are grave questions, and ought lu ve sulved 
lo our entire Satisiaction, belore we cun be cail- 
ed upon to add another State to the Cunlederaey. 
‘he amendment of the Senutor trow Wisconsia 
(Mr. Walker) gives the people of those territo- 
ries the most ample protection. ‘Chat m all they 
can claim; strs ull we are bound tu give them at 
the present time. Or, if this is not couugh, òr- 
ganize a terrilorial goverument m accurd.uce 
with seitled usage. Let it be liveral iu us provi- 
sions, and confer upon them all the powers com- 
pativle with ther relation to the States, and tue 
rights of the States of the Union. 

But it is said that no territorial bill can pass 
Congress without the Wilmot Proviso, and that 
by admitting these terrieries ipto the Uaionw we 
avoid that, aud thereby settle the agilaling ques- 
uon of slavery. Itegret to fiud Svutbern mea 
yielding io this view ot the subject. For one, 1 
regard it as jusulting to the Sauin—as a prupusi- 
tion to her friends tu betray ber mto the uauds of 
her deadliest enemies, Sir, whose fault is n that 
these territories cannot be organ zed? Who is it 
tuat throws obstacies in the way? Is it the South? 
No, sic. T'he Suuth stands wath toided hands, 
except when Her rights are sought to be invaded. 
Sue ucts on the defensive. Sue claims notuing 
at the hands of Congress but lo be let aloue. 
She is willing to cu operate in any legislation tor 
the benefit of these territories which does not 
infringe upon her rights. Bul the very moment 
any billis introduced which looks to the loria- 
lion of territorial governments, the Nurcthera 
lactionisis seek to incorporate upon it tbe Wil- 
mot Proviso; which eactudes the people of the 
South from these territories and Yiouates that 


— tutional. 


> 


. for the sake of the Union. 
per of conciliation has departed fro. the North; 


‘allowed a fair chance to participate in the for- 


de free States, and when the proposition is cou- 


equality in dignity and sovereignty which, under 
the Constitution, appertains to every State of the 
Confederacy. To avoid this, what are the South 
ern States asked to do? With the fact staring 
them in the face, that if admitted now California 
must be a free State, and with the distinct avowal 
on the part of the North that slavery never shall 
be extended an inch beyond its present limits, 
we are seriously asked to incorporate our new 
territories into the Union, in order to avoid 
threatened legislative degradation. Sir, if I am 
to submit to the Wilmot Proviso, let it come un- 
disguised. If the South is to be exeluded from 
the territories, let her not be insulled by an invi- 
tation to aid in the operation. 

l am not prepared, Mc. President, to pronounce 
the bill of the Senator ſrom Illinois unconstilu- 
But everything constitutional is not 
necessarily just or expedient. I concede the 
right of Congress to admit California immediate- 
ly, and New Mexico prospectively. I grant also 
—nay, I insist-~that, in the formation of a State 
constitution, the people have the right to deter- 
mine for themselves whether they will tolerate 
slavery as a part of their system of government. 
But, sir, it becomes a very different question wheo 
it is proposed to do this for the avuwed purpose 
of avoiding the Wilmot Proviso, and when it ig 
known that by this method all will be accom- 
plished which the Northern agitators desire. It 
calls upon the South to do thai under the influ- 
euce of a threat which ii would be degrading to 
submit to ¿f executed according to the forms of 
legislation. ` 

Let it not be inferred from what I have said 
that I would oppose the admission of a State into 
the Union on the ground of its being a free State. 
I have no such feeling. If California and New 
Mexico shall be required to submit to the usual 
probation of the territorial condition; if, by just 
legislation on the part of Congress, the South be 


mation of their civil and social system; if the 
door of emigration be thrown open alike to.the 
citizens of all the-States; and then, if the cli- 
imate and productions gf those regions, withoul 
Congressioual interference, shall exclude slavery, 
and ala proper lime the people shall form State 
constitutions prohibiting its existence, I would 
cheerfully vote for their admission, even though 
they be free States. But Í cannot at this time, 
with due regard to the interest and honor of the 
South, vote for their immediate admission, when 
the South has not enjoyed an cqual share of emi- 
gration to them, when it is known that they must 


pled with the declarstivo that it is the only mode 
for the Suuth to escape from submission to the 
Wilmot Proviso. I make no such surrender. Í 
Shall mstst on the mosi awple recognition of the 
rights of the Suuth. She may be deprived af 
them by the force of superior numbers; but I 
trust in God her repsesentatives on this fluor will 
never consent that she shall be cheated out of 
them by iudtrection aod circumvention. 

Nor would | have it inferred, from the position 
which J occupy, that l am opposed to a settle- 
ment of the question of slavery. On the con- 
trary, I most anxiously desire it. The prosperi: 
ty of the country, the safety of the South, and 
the integrity of the Union, all demand ils speedy 
seltlement; and he who would thiow unneces- 
katy obstacles in the way for the sake of agitation, 
is unworthy the esteein and confidence of ‘patri- 
ots. Sir, the entire South is ready and anxious 
to settle it upon any terns which will save her 
honor and the glory of the Unfon; and she has 
given the most conclusive evidence of thesin- 
cerity of her purpose. During the last session a 
large majority of her representatives in both 
Houses of Congress voted lor the Senale Com- 
promise Bill ;’*-and almost without a dissenting 
voice they supported the Missouri Compro- 
mise?” The South is still animated by a spirit 
of concession; she is still prepared to yield much 
But when the tem- 


when we are denied the poor privilege to com- 
promise, and when it is d)stincily announced by 
those who have the numerical strength to oppress 
us, under the forms of unjust legislation, that we 
shall be excluded from the co uinon territories ol 
the Union, tet it not be expected that the South 
‘will co-operate in an indirect mode to effect ber 
own degradation. Wheo compromises are de- 
nied her, she will stand firmly upon ber const- 
tutional rights, oe 
But, sir, the passage of the bill for the imme- 
diate udmission of California and the prospective 
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of government.” 


designs. 
face, Southera men are asked to support this bill 
(or the purpose of settling the proviso question. 


admission of New Mexico will not settle the 
question of slavery. It might as to that portion 
of territory designated in the bill as California, 
but not as to the balance called New Mexico ; 
for, in reference to the latter, it is prospective in 
its operation. It only grants the consent of Con. 


gress for it io“ become one of the States of this 


Uuion” “ so soon as it shall contain the requisite 
number of inhabitants, and they shall establish 
for themselves a constitution and republican form 
But what is to be its condition 
in the interim between that time and the present? 
Will it not be a territory? Will it not be sub 


ject to the legislative supervision of Congress as 
otber territories are? 


Would not the Wilmot 
provisoists insist an the extension of the ordis» 


nance of 1787 over it so long as it cemainec in 
That condition? Surely they would; and at the 


very next session of Congress we should have 
two Senators on this floor from the proposed 
State of California to aid them in their nefarious 
et, with this fact staring them in the 


“But the Wilmot Proviso is-not the only ques- 


tion of controversy between the North and the 
South. Several of the Legislatures of the North- 
ern States haye passed laws to pretent or oppose 
the recapture of fugitive slaves, and m none of 
them is it done without annoyance and difficulty. 


Will the passage öf that remove this source of 
irritation and conflict? A portion of the people 


of the North insist that Congress should interdict 
the slave trade between the States. - Will that 
bill quiet their demands? Congress is ever and 
anon besieged with petitions to abolish alavery in 
tbe District of Columbia. 
‘these clamor? No, sir; you might as soon ex- 
pect to heal a man who is covered with * wounds 
and bruises and purifying sores,” by extjrpating 
one uber. 
bled hydra; you may cut off one of bis heads, 
bul the loathsome slimy serpent still exists, and 
is eternally hissing and throwing out bis tbousand 
forked tongues lo insult and annoz us. Sir, {he 
account belweer the North and South is lung 
and heavy. 
the harmony of the Union and the safety of Lhe | 
South require a ‘settlement in full.” All the| In the modern parlance of the abolitionists he 
heads of the hydra must be cut off, and the| might emphatically be termed a “ slave breeder.” 
wounds seared with a red hot iron, else be will |;-Yet Abraham was called in “ Holy Writ” ‘the 
yet live, and infuse his deadly poison into every | friend of God” and Ahe father of the taithful.” 
vein and artery of the body politic. No mere 
legislative expedient will settle the question of 
slavery. 
the spirit of patriotism, taking thcir stand firmly 
on the Constitution. Let the North do nothing | 


Will that bill silence 


The spirit of abolition is hke the fo- 


We have reached that point when | 


Jt can only be done by all parties, in 


which it forbids, ia word or spirit; and fet the 


South, as one man, resolve to submit to nothing 
that violates its sacred guaranties. 
give quiet to the country, aod bind the Union in 
bunds of adamant. 


This will 


The South is sought to be placed in the atti- 


tude of factious oppusition to the organization of 
these new-acquired. territories, on the groubd 
that their climate, soil, and productions are un- 
‘suited to the employment of slave labor. 
not consider al ſengib the geographical position 
and features of our Pacitic pos-essions. lt js 
certainly true (hat much the larger portion of 
them is unfit for the cultivation of rice, cotton, 
sugar and tobacco. Its surface is.marred by im- 
mense ranges of mountains and track lese deserts, 
unfit for the habitation of man. 
deny, that slave labor can be profitably employed 


l shall 


But who wil 


in working the gold’ mines of California? Atis 
chesper, because it costs (he owner nothing but 
the food and clothing of his operatwes; and the 
negio lor excels tbe white man in capacity to 


eudure exposure to a scorching sun, drenching 


rains, and the, hardships pecultarly incident to 
the business of mining. Besides, there is a con- 


‘Siderabie portion of these terriiories - enough for 


the formation of three States of average dimen- 
sions—which lies south of jhe paratiel of 360 
30⁵ known as the line of the Missouri Compro- 
mise. The other States of this Union S hich lis 
south of that line are sluve States. ‘They are 
Arkansas, Tennessee, and North Carolina, which 
lie immediately adjacent to that line Do they 
not profitably eurpivy slave labor? Further south 
are ‘I’cxas, Louisiana, Mississippi, Alabama, 
Georgia, and South Carolina. In all these States 
col ton constitules the sis ple product of agricule 
ture, and in several of them rice and sugar are 
most advantageously cultivated. ‘Ihe southern 
parts of California and New Mexico lie in the 
same eastern and western belt of latitude. Why, 


then, will they not yield the same ne, 
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products, and consequently afford profitable em- 
ployment for slave labor? Sir, it is all a mise 
take. A large portion of our Pacific territories 
is suited to slavery; and I will add that no kind 
of labor will develope so rapidly its immense re- 
sources and prepare it for the abode of enterprise 
and elevated cjvilization. Let not the South lose 
sight of these facts. Let her not be decoyed 
from vigilance over her rights, or charmed into 
insensibility to legislative aggression, by the siren 
song that these territories are not adapted to slae 
very. They are adapted to it; and if the South 
will be united in demanding justiee at the hands 
of Congress; if she will be immovable in insisting 
tbat the door of unrestricted emigration from-all 
quarters of the Union shall be thrown wide open; 
if she will maintain, at all hazards, the doctrine 
of non-interference b) Congress, there can be no 
question that slavery will_find its way to New 
Mexico and California; and that she will yet 
reap her share of the fruits of the common 
blood and treasure which were expended in their 
si: e A a 

But, sir, why this incessant clamor on the part 


of the North against slavery? Is it some great 


moral plague spot which threatens te infuse mor- 
ial disease throughout the body politic? Are 
those so contaminated among whom it is found 
that they are unworthy to be the associates of 
those pure and immaculate philanthropists 
whe weep crocodile tears over the fale of the 
poor enslaved African? Is it an institution se 
recent in its origin as to shock the benign spirit 


of tbe nineteenth century? Sir,stavery has ex- 


isted in almost every age and country of the 
world; and some. of the must eminently pious, of 
whom Sacred history keeps the record, have sus- 
tained the relation of master, under the direct 
cognizance and approbation of Heaven. It had 
its origin in Divine decree, and was ordained 
by the prophetic, curse, pronounced by Noah up- 
ou bis son Ham, when he said, Cursed be Ca- 
naan; a servant of servants shall he be to his 
brethren’ This leads the mind to the contem- 
plation of the character of Abraham. He was 
a most extensive slaveholder. He held slaves 
by gift aad by purchase. He owned three hun- 
dred and eighteen-that were born in his house. 


Sarah, the wile of Abraham, was also a slave- 
on ner; and the anecdote which is recorded of 
her servant Hagar is fall. oſ instruction. When 
her mistress dealt hardly with her, she fed from 
her face, “ And the angel of the Lord found her 
by a fountain of water in the wilderness * * | 
Aud he said, Hagar, Sarah’s maid, whence com- 
est thou? and whither wilt thou go? And she 
said | flee from the face of my mistress Sarah. 
And the angel of the Lord said unto her, return 
to thy mistress and submit thyself under her hand.” 
What a pity that some pious abolitionist had not 
béen present io udmonish the angel uf the Lord 
of the impropriety 6f sending her back. Nos, 
slaveholder as she was, Sarau is regarded by the 
ablest commentators as the-type of the Virgin 
Mary, who was the mother of the Saviour of 
mankind. 7 . . © > 

Isaac was a slaveholder; for itis written of 
him that he had possession of a great store of 
scrvants.” Jacob also was a siaveholder; for it 
Is said of him that he ‘increased exceedingly 
and had much cattle aod maid servants and men 
servants.” I might enumerate a long. catalogue 
of tha ancient pious, who were the owners of 
slaves. But l besten on. 

Now if slavery is eo great a moral evil, so re- 
pugoant to the laws of. God, so abhorrent to the 
leclings of our commou humanity, why was it 
ibat Wwese favorite followers sod worshippers of 
tha Most High tolerated it, and were tolerated in 
its enjoymeht by Heaven? Why was it not pro- 
hibited by the Almighty when ve gave laws to 
his people? There were many occasions when 
it would have been most appropriate, ii He had 
designed lo manifest lowards it nis higu aad holy 
djspleasure. How easy to have dune su, when 
He delivered the ten commandments? That was 
an Occasion of awiul grandeur aad unutterable 
solemnity. The sumwit ol the buruing mount 
was enveloped in cloud, and the, earth trembled 
under the ivotsteps of Jehovah, in atiestatiou of 
his ineflable glory and power. The code which 
he there promulgated was designed to embrace 
tbe great fundamental principles of all proper 

government, moral and civil. It was to be bind- 
ing througt-all tune, upon all men aud all nations, 
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and to establish the unerring standard of right 
and wrong. Why did not the Great Lawgiver of 
the universe, on this impressive occasion, either 
forbid slavery or indicate his disapprobation of 
it? But, so far from this, he recognises its exis- 
tence, and laid his injunctions upon man in refer- 
ence to it. The last of the decalogue says, 
% Thou shelt not covet thy neighbor's house, 
thou shalt not covet thy neighbor's wife, nor his 
man servant, nor his maid servant, nor his ox, nor 
hia ass, nor any thing that is thy neighbors.” 
Here servants are recognised as subjects of own- 
ership, and placed, as property, in the same cate- 
gory with the ox and the ass. 

Nor was slavery discountenanced by Christ, 
under the new dispensation. He mingled freely 
and extensively among meti—was at public festi- 
vals, and was the instructor of all ranks and class- 
os of men; und on no occasion did vice escape 
him unrebuked, or error unreproved. The avow- 
ed object of his mission on earth was to found a 
system of ethics for the government of men and 
society, whose principles should be universal in 
their spplication, and suited to both worlds in 
their claims upon the obedience of mankind. He 
found slavery in existence, as part and parcel of 
the organization of society, and sanctioned by 
time and immemorial usages. But he uttered nu 
word of condemnation against it. On the con- 
trary, he said, © think not that Jam come to de- 
siroy the Law or the Prophets; | am-not come to 
destroy, but to fulfil.” He did not come to inter- 
fere with the settled order of things as he found 
them. He did not come to subvert the civil jn- 
stitutions which hed been established. But he 
eame to deal with man as he found him, and to 
instruct him in his duties, in all the existing re- 
lations of society. Hence, we find the New Tes- 
tament abounding in passages which not only re- 
coguise the existence, but the legality of slavery. 
Who wes betler informed as to the principles 
which should govern the conduct of men than the 
Apostle Paul? Who more fearless in denouncing 
vice and error, wherever found, whether in the 
walks of obscurity or the favored incumbents of 
kingly thrones? Yet he nowhere condemned 
ala very, or uttered bitter maledictions against the 
slavebolder. But, on the contrary, he laid down 
rules for the regulation of the dutiet of masters 
and servants. In writing to the Colossians, he 
said, ‘servants obey in all things your masters, 
according to the flesh; not with eye-service, as 
men pleasers, but in singleness of heart, fearing 
God.” In his letter to ine Ephesians, he directs 
% Servants be obedient them that are your 
mastere, according to the flesh, with fear and 
trembling, in the singteness of your heart as un- 
to Christ.” In his first letter to Timothy, he 
writes, lei as many servants as are under the 
yoke count their own masters worthy of wll honor, 
thatthe name of God and his doctrine be not 
biasphemed.” In his ef istle to Philemon there 
is an incident so applicable to the present time 
and to this discussion, that l cannot omit 4o notice 
it. Philemon, a professor of religion, owned a 
slave by the name of Onesimus, who ran away 
from his master sad got to Rome, where Paul 
was preaching. Under the pow erlul ministrations 
of the great Apostle he was converted to the faith 
of Christianity. He became acquainted with 
Paul, and doubtless confessed thal he was a fugi- 
live from his master’s possession. Wheat now was 
the conduct of this pivus herald of the Cross? 
Did he barbor and conceal this slave trom his 
Owner, as do our very philanthropic abolitionists 
of ihe present day? Did he indulge in-puling 
sympaiby, and seck to render him dissutistied 
with bis condition? Did he endeavor to poison 
his mind and inflame his prejudices against his 
rightful master? No. He sent him back to his 
owuer, and oflered to indemnify him for the loss 
of his services during tis absence. He wrote to 


Philemon that sf bis slave had wronged him. or. 


owed him aught to put it to hie account. 1, 
Paul, have written it with- mine own hand ; I will 
repay a.” Sit, what a rebuke to the modern 
abulitionist ! How completely does (bis remove 
oll imputations against slavery as contrary to the 
rules ul morat rectitude ! Sir, wb gives a high and 
holy sanction to that provision of vur Constitution 
which requires, on the part of the free States, 
the prompt surrender of our fugitive slaves. 
The institution being thus sanctioned by Reve- 
lation, and entrenched behind the impreguable 
tamparis of the constitution, | repeat the mquiry, 
why this mcessant crusade agatust the Suutu and 
her just claim to au equal purticipation iu the 
common territormes of the Union? Has not the 
„Buutu been ever loyal to the constituueu? Hus 


she not borne, without a murmur, her share of 
the public burdens? Has she not been prompt to 
contribute her money and her men to defend the 
rights and honor of our flag? Has she not for 
many long-years consented to be fleeced, in the 
way of high tariffs, by which Northern manufac- 
turers have been enriched, and the North and 
West made prosperous, under the expenditure of 
extravagant appropriations for works of internal 
improvements? Sir, it is time this warfare 
against the South had ceased. Jt has been kept 
up long enough. ‘fhe Union was formed for the 
general good, for defence against foreign inva- 
sion, and ꝛ0 secure domestic trarquility. The 
Southern States came into it in good faith. 
When the constitution was adopted slavery exis- 
ted in nearly all the States; an! the great object 
of its framers was, not to consider how if might 
ultimately ge abolished, but to throw around it 
the most ample guaranties. This Union never 
could have been formed upon any-other basis 
than that of the most absolute equality between 
the States. The slave States never would have 
entered into the compact upon any other condi- 
tion. They never would have agreed to it if they 
could have even anticipated thal a methodical 
und organized attack would have been made by 
Congress upon their domestic institutions. Sir, 
itis all in violation of the spirit and letter of the 
constitution. It is at war with every thing like 
good faith and political fraternity.. Jt must 
cease, or the Union will be destroyed; it cannot 
withstand an agitation so Mal, so fundamental. 
It affects the very foundation of the Government, 
and if continued will Jay the glorious fabric in 
ruins. 


selves. - The people of the South will endure 
evils while evils are tolerable. But there is a 
point beyond which forbearance ceases to be a 
virtue, and at which patience waxes into despera- 
tion. Sir, what mean the resolutions ef State 


sion of Congress? Virginia, North Carolina, 


language not to be misunderstood; and if the 


been in session, they would have uttered similar 
sentiments. Is it suppos-d that the people af the 
South are dastardly ; that they are nol serious in 
their public resolves; and that they have so far 
degenerated from the chivalry of their ancestry 


Northern aggression? Let not gentlemen de- 
ceive themselves. ‘The South have too much at 
stake. Their domestic peace, their property, 
their honor, their all, are suvolved in the contest. 


Not less than ten hundred millions in value of 


their slave property are jeoparded by this spirit 
of fanaticism and aggression. Does the history 
of the world furnish a single insiavce of a people 
so eraven-hearted as to subinit to the unresisied 
hazard of the security and safety of so vast an 
amount Of property? Sir, I am authorized to 
utter no word of menace on this floor. Butd 
ask gentlemen to study well the value of the in- 
terests involved, aud the lofty elements of South- 
ern character, belure they mature the opinion 
that the Southern States will tamely submit to 
insult, degradation, and plunder under fhe forms 
of legislation. 

The Senator from New Jérsey (Mr. Darron) 
admitted the possioibiy that the South might 
secede—that she might retire with chagrin, like 
Achilles to his tent; but that ere long she would 
fint something Knocking at (ne door of her migisty 
beart, and she would return again. I trust, sir, 
that the Suuth may never have sufficient cause to 


assume the altitude of secession from this glorious. 


Union. But if she should, the gentlewaa’s illus- 
tration would be as false~as it is beautifully 
classic. Why should the South retucn again, at 
driven from the Union by its injustice and op- 
pression? I cannot imagine, uniess it would be 
to enjoy the distinguished entree into good so- 
ciety, which is kindly extended to Southern gon- 
temen at the North, notwithstanding they are 
slaveholders. From my very heart I thauk our 
Northern friends fur their condescending hospi- 
tality, which has been so vividly portrayed by 
the Senator from New Jersey. But L cunfess | 
should be much more thanktul if our Northern 
benefactors would be less buspitable ty our fugi- 
lve slaves. li, however, it be true that the 
South would return, is it wise, is it patriotic, by 
a course of wouccessary and unconstitutiohal 
= e 


to carry his spindles or his Jooms. 


Ii has been intimated. during this debate that 
the South would finally submit to the aggressions 
of the North. Let not gentlemen deceive them- 


Legislatures which have been piſed in rapid suc- 
cession upon your table during the present ses- 


South Carolina, and Florida have all spoken a 


Legistatures of the other Southern States had. 


as to pass complacently under the iron yoke of 


legislation, to force the experiment? ls it not 
the part of elevated and enlightened statesman- 
ship to pause ere you have reached the verge 
which overlooks so fearful a precipice ? 


In maintaining the position which I do, I dis- 


avow any intention to produce sectional- preju- 
dices or to foment local agitation. 
the formation of geographical parties. 
that every inch of soil which is sheltered by our 
stars and stripes is a part of my home and a part 
of my itheritance. All I mean to say is, that if 


I deprecate 
I feel 


the Union, instead of a shield to protect, is con- 
verted into a weapon to wound, there is a settled 
determination among the people of the South to 
vindicate themselves, their rights of property, 
and domestic altars, und J, for one, am prepared to 
shore their fate. We claim nothing at the hands 
of Congress but non-interference. We do not 
ark you lo extend slavery; we say you must not 
rohibit it. We ss that New Mexico and Cale 
ornia ate the common property of the States, 
and thal we have the samp right to carry our 
slaves there which the New England man has 
In this posi- 
tion the South feels that she is sustained by the 
Constitution, and there she intends to stand. 

In speaking thus, the South does not desire to 
be considered as using the Janguage of menace. 
That would be unworthy of herself, and incom- 
patible with her elevated sentinent of conscious 
rectitude. Jt would be unjust to the North, be- 
cause it would imply (hat she could be moved 
by intimidation. hat the South means is this: 
Having entered the Unten in good faith, she will 
abide the compromises -of the Constitution; and 
she expects the North to do likewise. But if 
this cannot be so; if, having the numerical ma- 


jority, the North wal! trample on our rights, out- 


rage. our feelings, and disregard our political 

equality as coniederates, we cannot be held to 
abide the violated bond. We say +o in advanee, 
not to.intimidate, but to arouse the patriotism of 


the North, their love of the Union, and their re- 


gard lor justice, 40 the end that they may volun- 
tarily pause ere they provoke conzequences to be 


deplored by every lover of liberty and every 


friend of goud government. 

The South is devoted to the Union. She ve- 
nerales its institutions. She glories in the recol- 
lection of the brilliant deeds of ils founders. 
But the Union of her affections is that which 
was formed by the Constitution, to establish 


justice, ensure domestic lranguilliiy, provide foc 


the common delence, promote the general wel- 
fare, aud secure the blessings of liberty.” N, 
through the blindness of fanaticism or the folly 
of unwarranted legislation, ii becothe subversive 
of these ends, and be trausſormed into an engine 
to oppress the South, it will cease to be an ob- 


ject of love and pride, and will forfeit all title 


to her allegiance. .But af the spirit that animated 
ihe fathers of the republic can be revived ; if 
the spirit of justice, conciliation, and fraternity 
which presided over their deliberations could be 
infused into the bosoms of their descendants; if, 
under the iuspiration of such a spirit, our North- 
ern friends. would approach tbe Constitution, 
aud, on its consecrated altar, saccifice all pute 
and elevated patriotism; if they would deal 


justly witu the South, and exhibit towards her 


sentiments of liberality aud kinduess, this Union 
would be as prrmauent as the eternal hills; and 
the suns of the sunny clime irom whence | come, 
giorying in our © ster-spaugled banner,” would 
coin their hearts, af need be, iuto ducais, and 
pour tbem into the public lep to vindicate the 
national honor. 


: 7 
The States. 


— ee S: 


— 


Maint. — Legislative. — A quorum ef both 
Houses of the Legisluture met at Augusta on the 
Yth inst. The Sundte was temporarily organized 
by the choice of John Hodgson, President, aud 
Daniel P. Pike, Secretary. ‘The House elected 
Samuel Belcher, Speaker, and Edmund W. Fiagg, 
Secretary. The usual interchange of messages 
between the Governor and tbe Laie and 
between the two houses took place, and the Sec- 
retary of Stale presented a return of the votes 
cast lor Governor, 7 

The two Houses met in convention next day 
for the purpuse of filling the vacancies which 
existed ia the 2d, 3d, 6 n, 7th, Sth, 10ch, llth, 
12th and 13¹mů senatorial districts. 

On the IIch, William Tripp was chosen Prosi- 
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products of a farm, tools, horses end oxen lo ration of his salary. I trust that objections will 
cultivate it, but no tarm; thus encouraged toj not be made to such a mere act of justice. 
obtain the implements of husbandry, but forced) Banks—As the circulation of our banks is 
to use them upon the farm of another—induced | now comparatively small, and as we may rea- 
to assume the relation of a tenant, while the|sonably anticipate an influx of the precious me- 
true interests, alike of the debtor, creditor, and tals for some time to come, ine present is a 
the Staje, would invite bim to become a Iree- favorable opportunity for prospective measures, 
holder. calculated to retain specie in more general cire 


Assessment and Faluatidn.— All, who have par- culation, and to m: ks it to some extent, at least, 
ticipated in preparing a Slate valuation, are the basis of our paper issues. 5 5 
aware of the difficulties attending the subject, finaneial skill may enrich itself, though it often 
resulting from the want of accurate data, on PCPS ruin, from expansions and contractions ; 
which 10 base their conclusions. The chiel Sut the great want of productive „ 
source of information, on which reliance has 10 tkilt in the art’of production is „ 
been had, is the valuation returns of the several | measure of the value of 5 a Ate 
ciues, towns and planta:iuns; but such is the di- chief, though secret, mode o 5 oe l , 
versity of rules, which have `cuntrolled in arri- | reward, is the eplprgemen! ot tha e 7 
ving at these valuations, that they furnish but|%#J, and its diminution ‘to-morrow. 5 ques: 
little aid in accomplishing the great object of | on of what the amount of our ea i eg m 
equalizing the burdens of the State. Id is un- dium shall be, whether large or smell. ie of very 
doubtedly true, that, in some towns, property is little moment, compared witir the question, how 
appraised, fur the purpose of taxation, at its fan shall we insure that it be as seu hea 1 
value, while al the same time. in other towus, it When the promise to pay pean “ie i heey 
is appraised at less ‘than half its value—a fact | ‘his year when that promise is made. Ìt is uae, 

-which shows conclusively that these returns are | that even „witb a pure specie currency, Por feat 
only calcuiated to misguide. As the time is 8p- uniformity cannot be attained ; a it is equal- 
proaching, when a new State valuation will be ly true, that the farther we depart pies a aiki 
necessary, it is well worihy your consideration, CUFFENCY, 80 much farther do we depart from 


Whether a mor’ just and satisfactory mode ol usiformily. 1 withhold, however, any n 
preparing it, may not be devised. ; - | remarks upun this- subject, believing they wiil 


oad 17 ital be unavailing. lem convinced, from the result 
jj) Abolition cf Copi? of past efforts, that the prejudices of the peopte 


Punishment.—lu my annual message tu tbe Le- sf 
gislature uf 1848, 1 suggested legislalion fur the |° the State are in. favor of continuing our ex- 
clusive paper currency, on account of ils sup- 


Classification of convicts in the State Prison, in d ae 
such manner as would remove the young offen- Posed greater convenience, and because they 
have not yet perceived that tne fluctuations ne- 


d r f i “i rei J. sa: - 3 ‘ 
er from assotiation with the hardened e ine | cessarily attending it, are the chief cause of the 


luwpressed with ils important bearing upon the 4 1 17 1 b 

public morals, and ihe public safety, I ask your depression of prices, stagnation in business, and 
‘consideration of tbe subject. frequent bankruptcy, with they are periodically 
lu the same comauuieation, I alluded to Ahe visited. The almost uniformly liberat and ho- 
general impressiva upon the public mand, tbat norabfe mandgement of our banks, has tended ta 
capital punishment was pracucally abulished, by avert public attention-from the comped uence Ot 
making the duly of urdei mg'an execution a mere | adica! effects in their 5 : and while 
discretiuLary one; and to tue impropriety of en- the Cansequences are elite an effort to 

forcing the death penalty while sucu an impres- | "enove those delegis must be Hopeless. 
pion exisled. The just iulerence frum the iwac-| Insane Asylum.—The wing of the Insane Hos- 
cuon of the Legislature upon these suggestions, | Pital, which lor some time has been m progress 
is, thal it did not desire its enjorcement. But 1 of construgiion, was completed early in the past 
have been unable tu discover the grounds upon | Jes, and is now nearly filled with patients. Al: 
which such a construction of the Jaw rests, and | hough the expeniilure for this object has ex- 
am forced io the conclusion, that he duly of order- ceeded the original estimates, yet the fact that 
ing au execution is imperative upon the Execu it has been far less than the main building, (the 
ure, unless he power of commutation of punish- | Capacity of both being taken into consideration) 
ment is iulerposed. When the year had vearly | indicates that contracts have been made, and the 
expired, which must nécessarily have intervened | 2PPropriations expended, with due reg ind for 
economy. It is obvious haba similar construc- 


bein cen the seutence aud execution of Valorus | © 
P. Coolidge, | communicated‘io the Cones) my | ton on the opposite extreme of the building, 
‘constiuotion of the Jaw, proposing at the same will be required within the time necessary tor 
ume, for reasous sel Jortu in that communica. | its economical erection, unless the liberal policy 
tion, the commutation of his punishment. The of the State towarvs that unfortunate class is 
Council adopted a report. sustaining that con- abandoned. Such a retrograde movement } can- 
not anticipate, and therefore recommend an ap- 


struction, aud secommending commutation. | ier . 
herewith transmit tne communication and report, | Propriation sufficient to procure within the pre- 
for the purpose ol distinctly presenting the ac beul year the necessary materials. By thus pre- 
tion ol the Executive depariment to ibe Legisia- paring before the werk 18 commenced, ‘much 
expense and inconvenience may de avoided. 


ture, that your silence muy sanctiun Whe view 5 À 
taken ol the imperative character uf the law, or- "Liquidation f. Public Debt.—It is unquestiona- 
nove a DIY the fixed wish and intention of the people, 


Our disapproval reverse it, und thus i 
) aa í EWONE ANI that-our public debt be paid as it matures; to 


doubt upon the subject. E a da toe this. thea ais tOr 
a 2 Sion ae rovide fur this, (he annual assess:sen a tax 
Change of time of Legislative Assemblies. —The of $200,000 will be required, until that object be 
recent amendwent of ihe Constitution providing | accomplished. — a Ge ee E 
for the meeting of the Legistature, at the pre- : 1 : 
sent time, was induced Dy the belief that it 
‘would diminish the expenees of the government, 
by saurtening ine scesions; but the result has 
proved this hope enurely uniounded.. Phe change 
has impusgu a heavy nd unnecessary but then 
upon the members of the Legislature, and all 
who have legislative business to transact, by re- 
quiring their attendance at a time when the pri- 
“Vale cugugemenis of all classes are most pres- 
sing; and it has failed fo secure any corres- 
ponding public benctit. Whea a wrong step 
une been taken, Wisduin dictates that it be re. 
trace. a T = 
Militia — By the law of the ‘last Legislature, 
for the reorganization of the Militia, tbe salary 
of the Adjutant General was, reduced from 3700 
to 5200, at a time when new and onerous duties 
V ere uposed. This reduction resulted, unin- 
tionally, Irom the efforts of the opponents of the 
geberul law to deleat it by amendments. Al 
thuvugh the reduced salary was au entirely inade 
quate remuneration for his services, the incum- 
beut of the office, desirous of being instrumental 
in reducing chaos to order, in tbat department ot 
the government, continued to dischurge its du- 
tres, trusting to another Legislature for the résto- 


‘ ep oe a E gi 

‘Bourn CaroLina.— The Convention of Delegates. 
— Fhe delegates appoiated by the various Com- 
millees of Safety wroughuut the State, assembled 
at the Capitol, May IA, at J2 o'clock, M. Tne 
meeting was organized on motion of Hon. J. P. 
Richardson, by calling Hua. D, E. Huger to pre- 
side over the deliberations of the Convention, 
and by the appointment uf A. G. Summer, ol 
Lexington, and W. E. Martin, of Oharleston, Se- 
creiaries. The President then aduressed the 
meeling for nearly two hours, in a strain of pa- 
teivlism, reciting the wrongs a(lempted tu be in- 
Hicted on the South, and urging the people oi 
ihe State, in whose service he bas beeu su long. 
do act with firmness and discretion; and in that 
spirit which the crisis demanded. Alter the ap. 
poiutment vſ the Secretaries, the foliowing deie- 
gates enrolled their names: l 


St. Philips and St. Michael's.— D. E. Huger, W. 
Aiken, C. T. Lowndes, C. G. Memminger, Da- 
niel Heyward, F. H. Eimore, James Rose, James 
Gadsden, John E. Carew, James Simons, G. 
Manigault, W. D. Porter, W- E. Martin. 

St. Stepken's— W. Dubose, Samuel W. Palmer. 
St. John’s, Berkiey—Jumes Ferguson, Wala. 
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J. G. Guignard. 


Tompkins. 


‘Moves. 


Cain, H. Ravenel, W. Sinkler, Thomae W. Poe” 
cher. í 


St. James’ Santee—Samuel Cordes, Samuel J. 


Palmer. 


St. Luke’s—R. W. Singleton, James A. Strob- 
bart, R. L. Tillinghast, Thomas F. Drayton. 

St. Peter's Sidney Smith. 

Orange—Thos. W. Glover, Wm. H. Hutson, 


St. Matthew's—D. J. McCord, Wm. Keitt. 
Georgetown—R. F. W. Allston, B. H. Wilson, 


J. J. Ward, E. F. Heriot, J. Commander. 


Colleſon— David Walker, M. E. Carn, Jusieh 


B. Perry, J C. Oswald, Elijah Brownlee, Na- 
thoniel Heyward, Jr. : 


Barnwell—R. A. Gantt, Thomas Rayor, Sen., 
W. A: Owens. F i 
` Lexington—A. G. Summer, H. J. Caughman, 
P. H. Todd, J.-C. Geiger, Silas Jóbnson, Henry 
Arthur. “3 ` : 

Edgefteld—F. W. Pickens, A. Siurkias, James 


Pendleton—James L. Orr. j 
Greenville—B. F. Perry, Eliss Earle. 
Laurens—C. P. Sullivan, Robert Cunomghem, 
H. G. Young, J. H. Irby. | | 
` Newberry—8. Fair, J. W. Duckett, James 
Moffet, James Bond, Thomas H. Pope. 
Union—J. H. Dogan, Z. P. Herndon, B. H. 
Rice, A. W. Thompson. 
Fork— J. D. Witherspoon. ; 
Lancasier—John Williams, T. J. Wright. 
Chester N. R. Eaves, S. McAftiley, Mathew 
Wilhams, Daniel Wilson, James A. Lewis. 
Fairfield—J. H. Means, T. S. Dubose, David 
Aiken, David Gaillard, J. D. Strother. 
Richland— Wade Hampton, J. H. Adams, R. 
H. Good wyn, J. A. Black, E. Sill, A. H. Glad- 
den, John 8 Preston; Maze) Gregg. 
Kershaw— James Chesnut, Jr., W. E. Jobnson, 
J. M. DeSaussure, W. M. Shannon, J. B. Ker- 


shaw. 
Sumter.— John P. Richardson, John J. Moore, 


Witham Neliles, Johu L. Manu int, 8. W. W ith- 
erspooa, A. C. Spain, J. D. Ashmore, F. J. 


Durtington— E. A. Law, J. A. Dargen, T. C. 
Evans, Samuel J. Ervin. 

u illiamsbury— N. G. Rich, 8. J. Montgomery, 
J. W. Chapman. ö 

Mariboro— N. B. Thomas, Robert A. MeT yor, 
P. W. Piedger. a tag 

Chester ficid— W. J. Hanna, E. B.C. Cash, Al 
len Macturtane, Samuel W. Evans. . 

Hoa. F. H. Emore then addressed the Com 
vention and moved that- Committee of twenty- 
one be appuinted, to whom it should be referred 
io report business and a plan of action; the Conr- 
mittee to be composed of three from each Com 


‘gressional District. 


' The following gentlemen compose -the 
mittee; who will report to-day: : 

F. H. Elmore, Chairman; Wm. DuBose, Wo. 
Cain, N. R: Eaves, Z. P. Herndon, J. D. With 
erspoon, Robert Cuvningham, B. F. Perry, J. L. 
Orr, R. F. W. AdHston, J. A. Dargan, W. J. 
Hanna, F. W. Pickens, S. Fair, Henry Arthur, J. 
P. Richardson, J. H. Means, Jas. Chesnut, Jr., 
D. J. McCord, M. E. Corn, 1. f. Drayton. 

Mr. Pickens suggested that all measures to be 
submitted to the Committee of i' wenty-one be 
laid belore the Generu: Committee, and referred. 

Messrs. Emore, F. W. Pickens, Moses, Hut- 
son, Chesnut, and Memuinger submitted resulu- 


tions which were re ſerred. 


Mr. Marun was obliged to leave, and moved 
that Mr. Hutsun, of Otuuge, be substituted in hu 
piece; which was ordered. The meeting then 


adjourned until 10 o’clock next, morning. 


‘he Convention re- assembled on the 15:h, and 


‘the minutes of the preceding day baving been 
read, the report of the Comusittes of Twenty- 
one was called for. H 7 i 


Mr. Elmore, the Chairman of that Committee, 


submitied the following resolutions as having 
deen unanimously adopted in Committee: 


1. Resolved, ‘nat a full and detiberate exami- 
nation of the whple subject has forced a deep 


conviction on the Deleguies of the Committees 
of Balety here assembled, from the several Dis» 
tricts aud Parishes in the. State, that alarming 
and dmipioent: peri is hanging oper the mstatu- 
tions and sovereign rights of ihe slaveholding 
States, caused by uncuistilutional and mischre- 
‘vous interference with our domestic slavery end 


iter rights of slaveholders, on the part of the poo- 


ple oi toe North, their Legislatures, Courts, and 
Representatives in Congress, aud by withholding 
ſrou them ‘the aids and remedies guaranteed by 
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ine Constitution. That arguments and appeals 
to cease and abstain from this course of unpro- 
vokea wrong and insult, have been exhausted in 
unavailing eforts, which have only been followed 
by repetitions of injury, and aggressions more 
alarming, persevered in with an appearance of 
concert and determination, which leaves to us no 
alternative but abject and humiliating submission, 
or a like concert and determination in maintain- 
Ing our constitutional rights and in defending our 
property and persons thus wantonly put in danger. 
That South Carolina should stand prepared, as 
she now is, to enter into council, and to. lake that 
“firm, united and concerted action” with other 
Southern and South-Western States in this emer- 
gency, which the preservation of their common 
honor, sovereigoly and oonstitutional privileges 
demands, and to maintain them at every hazard, 
and to the last extremily—and, that in view of 
this alarming condition of public affairs, a Cen- 
tral Siate Committee of Vigilance and Safety, to 
~ consist of five members, be now raised by vallot, 
lo correspond with olher Con miitees and per- 
sons in this and other States with a view to such 
conceried and uniled* measures as may be expe- 
dient in any emergency that may arise. | 
2. Resolved, That we entirely approve “ The 
Address of Southern Delegates in Congress 10 
their Constituents,” and the wise and patriatic 
course of those Senaturs and Representatives 
who signed the same. | l a 
3. Resolved, That we confide implicitly in the 
wisdom ond firmness of the State Authorities 
for maintaining vur Constitutional righis, equali- 
ty and honor, aud that we heustily approve the 
course hitherto adopted by them iu relation io 
the aggressions of tbe uon-slavehulding States. 
4. Resolved, That we would regard the passage 
by Congress of the Wilmot Proviso, or any mey- 
dure for abolishing slavery or the slave trade or 
the aduiilting Haves to vole in the District of 
Columbia, or of any equivalent measure, as a 
direct attack upon the institutions of the slave- 
holding States, and as such to be resisted by 
thew ur every hyzerd ; and that ip.either of such 
events, the Governor be, aod he is hereby re- 
quested to cynvene the Legislature if it is not in 
5 eous ider the mode. aud measure ol re- 
ress. i — 
5. Resolved, That we do concur in aud adopt 
the Resolutions which have twice been confirmed 
by the Legislature of Virginia, as containing the 
clearest exposition of the rights sod duties of the 
several States, leeling aud believing thatsbe will 
continue firm and resolute in maintaining what 
she has announced with so much wisdom aud de- 
irberation, and that the liber es, honor and 10- 
terest of the Siaveholdivg States will be sale 
unuer her lead. pect 
_ Mr. Elmore prefaced the presentation of these 
Resolutions by some impressive and eloquent re- 
marks. He stated that alter a full anu Iree con- 
Jereuce in Committee on the various propositiuns 
subwiited io them, they had all fiually agreed tò 
adopt the Resolutious just presented. All of 
thuse Resolutions aimed at the same end, the 
. more perlect union of the Suuth tor resistauce to 
the wolracuons of tbe Cunstilution on the part ol 
Abe North; and after mature detiberation st was 
thought that object could best be attained by the 
measures Indicated. There was but one feeling 
and one sentiment pervading the members of thal 
assembly, which leit lar more thao il cared to 
utter. He exhorted all present to merge all minor 
dillereuees in the one great object ol concert, 
and ti usted that the adoption of tuese Resojuugns 
“might be uuapiawus. [We do not pretend o give 


wore tban a mere ouume_ol bis remarks, which. 


eee listened to with great interest and atten- 
tion. o 
"Lue resolutions were taken up and discussed 
serialim by Messrs. Strobhart, Black, Perry, Pope, 
Alnore, Huger, Spain, Eaves, Hutson and Me Cord, 
and Were tuen uuauHuvusly adopted. 

Tue tollowmg resolution was introduced by 
Mr. Eaves, and adopied: ost 

Aesvlved, I bat we earnestly recommend to the 
several disiricila and Varishes, as un essential 


measure, to preserve aud perfect their organiza- 


. uns of Committees of Vigilance and Salety, for 
abe puipose of currespondence and concert of 
aucun, and especially to exert themselves to 
„prend useiut iviormation before the people, and 
do detect aud bring io justice all offenders against 
Our peace and institutions, = 

Mr. Herndon then moved the appoinfment of a 
Commitee of twenty-one, to nominate suitable 


persons to constitute the Executive Committee ol Arabic, &c. years u all didetent. : f 
five; which was sgreed to,andaiece.sofbalfan la effect, cun.. «ug the poor stats of ase 


haur taken, until the Committee should be ready 
to report. 
On re-organizing, the following gentlemen 
were nominated, balloted for, and elected : 
Fi. H. EL MORE, Chairman. j 
Wape HAMPTON, James GADSDEN, 
D. J. MeCorp.. F. W. Pickens. 


The Chairman having yielded the Chair, Mr. 
Means submitted a resolution returning thanks of 
the Convention to the venerable President, who, 
on resuming thé Chaic, respooded in a-feeting 
and impressive manner, afler which, the Cunveu- 
tion aujourned sine die. i 


Thè Law of the Road. From Pressly's Digest, page 
492.—I[n travelling on every part of tug State 
roads, the following order shall be preserved, to 
wit: sil carriages of burthen, or for any other 
use, shall keep on the Rieur side of the centre 
of the road, so as not to interfere with carriages 
travelling on the other side, except in the follow- 
ing cases, lo wit: where the centre of the road is 
timbered less tħan fourteen feet wide, the follow- 
ing order shatl be observed, to wit: the centre or 
timvered part of the road may be kept: 

Ist. By loaded wagons, drawn by more than 
thrse horses, travelling towards Charleston, and 
excluding all others therefrom. „ 

2h By loaded wagons, dra wu by more than 
three horses, travelling towards the mountains. 
and excluding ull others therefrom byt the last. 

3d, By other loaded wagons trayelling towards 
Charleston, excluding therefrui all others but 
the two last. i; ` 
* 4th. By other loaded wagons travelling towards 
the mounteins, exciuding all others therefrom 
but the three last. ; 

Aud on the Saluda mountaimroad, all descend- 
ing loaded wagons and carriages may keep the 
side of tbe road next to the mountain and furthest 
trom the valley. 


Mistellaneous. 


Orp anp New SrrIz.— The change in Ahe 
style, by which the beginning of the legal year 
wai made to commence on the first of January, 
instead of the 25th of March, on which it began 
under the old style, is thus familiarly exptained 
by Dr. Benjamin Franklin, in bis Poor Richard's 
Almanac tur 1752,-a copy of which has been 
politely jurnished us by a friend. We publish it 
because it explains thè whole matter, not gener- 
ally undérstood, in a manner so clear and pls iu, 
as to render it easy of comprehension :— — 

Change of the Style.—Since tbe king and parlia- 
ment bave thought fit to alter the year, by taking 
dl days out of September, 1752, and directing 
us to vegin our account for the future on the 
first of January, some account of the changes the 
year hath undergone may a little gratify public 
curiosity. : 

The vicissitudes of seasons seem to have gived 
occasion to the first institution of the year. Men, 
naturally curious io kaow the cause of the diver- 
sity, soon found if wes the nearness and distance 
of thé zun; aud upon this gave the name year to 
the space of tme-wherein that Jumioary, perlorm- 
ing bis whole course, returned to the same point 
Ol. his orbit. ` 

And hence, as it was on account of the seasons 
in a great measure the year was instituted, their 
chiel regard and attention . was that the sanie 
partsaf.the year should always correspond to the 
same searuns; that the beginning of the year 
should always be when the sun was in Ee same 
poiur ol his orbit, and that they should keep 
pace, come around and end together. ; 

This diferent nations aimed to attain by dif- 
ferent ways; making the year to commence from 
different points of the zodiac ; and even the time 
of his progress different. So that some of their 
yeate were much more periect than others, but 
uone of them quite just, that is none of them but 
whose parts shuitéd with regard tu paris of the 
sun's course. 7 i 

Ii was the Egyptians, if we may credit Hero- 
dotus, that first formed the year—making it 10 
contain 360 days, which they subdivided iuto 12 
months of 30 days each. 2 l 
Mercury Trismegesties added five’ days more 
to the aupunt, an‘) on this footing Thales 1s said 
to bave instituted the year among the Greeks, 
though that form did not ‘hold throughout all 
Greece. The Jewi-h, Syrian, Roman, Ethiopic, 


tronomy in those ages, it is no wonder different 
people should disagree in the sun’s course. We 


and Pliny, that the Egyptian year itself was at 
first very different from what it became after- 
wards. . i 

According to our account of the solar year, or 
the intervat of time in which the sun finishes his 
course through the zodiac and returns to the 
same point thereof from which he had departed, 
is 365 days, 5 hours and 49 minutes; though 
some astronomers make it less; as Kepler, for 
instance, who makes it 365 days, 5 hours, 48 
minutes, 56 seconds,-48 thirds. Recciolus, 365 
days, 5 hours, 48 minutes. Tycho Brahe, 365 
days, 5 hours, 48 minutes. i 


-are even assured by Diodorus Siculas, Plutarch 


The civil year is the form of year which each 


nation has contrived to compute time by, or the 
civil is the trophical year considered as only con- 


sisting of a certain number of whole days, the | 


odd hours and minutes being set aside to render 
the computations of (ime in the couftlon ocea- 
sions of life more easy. 

Hence, as the tropical year is -365 days, 5 
hours, 49 minutes, the-civil year is only 365 days? 
and hehce, also, as it is neeessary to keep pace 
with (he heavens, it is required that every fourth 
year consists of 366 days, which would forever 
kéep the year exactly right, if-the odd hours of 
each year were exactly six. . - 

The ancient Roman yer, as first settled by 
Romulus, consisted of 10 months only, Viz :— 

First, March cofitaining 31 days; second, 
April, 30 days; third, May, 31 days; fourth, 
June, 30 days; fith, Quintiles, 31 days; sixth, 
Sextiles, 30 days; seventh, September, 30 days; 
eighth, October, 31 days; ninth, November, 30 
days; tenth, December, 30 days; in all 304 
days, which came short of the Solar vear by 62 
days. i 

Hence, tbe beginning of Romulus’ year was 
vogue aud unfixed in any precise season—to re- 
move which iuconvenience that Prince ordered so 
many days to be added yearly.as would wake 
tbe state of the heavens correspond to the first 
month, without incorporating these additional 
duys or calling them by the nume of any month., 

Numa 2 corrected Ihis irregular cone 
stitution of the year, and composed two new 
months, January and February, of the days that 
used to be added to the former year. Thus 
Nuina's year consisted of twelve months in all, 
containing 355 days, whieh came short of the 
common solar year by 10 days, so thal its begin» 
ning was vague and unfixed. Numa, however, 


.desiripg to have it fixed to the winter solstice, 


ordered 22 days io be interculated to February 
every second year, 23 every fourth, 22 every 
sixth, and 23 every eighth. — * 

Bul the rule failing to keep matters even, re- 
course was had to a new way of auterculating ; 
aud instead of 23 days every eighth year ouly 15 
were added, und the care of the whole commited 
to the Pontifex Maximus, or high priest, who 
neglected the trust, lel things run on to the ute 
most confusion, and thus the Roiman year stood 
until Julius Cœ, ar made a reformation. 

. The Julian year is a solar year, containing 
commonly 365 days, though every fourth yeat, 
called Bissextile, contained 366. The names 
and order of ‘the months of the Julian year, and 
the number uf days in each, are well known- to 
us, having been Jung in Ose. i Me 

The astronom ical quantity therefore, in the 
Julian year is 369 days and 6 hours, which exe 
ceeds the true solar year by Li minutes; which 
excess in 131 years amounts to a whole day, and 
‘thus the Ruman year stood till the reforwatioa 

mace therein by Pope Gregory. * 

Julius Cesar, in the conirivance of his form of 
the year, was assisted by Sosigenes, a famous 
mathematioian called over from Egypt, for the 
very purpose, to supply the defect of 67 days 
which had been lost by the negleet of the high 
priests, and to ix the beginning of the year to 
the winter solstices, made to oonsist of 15 
months, or 445 days; lor which it used to be 
called Annus Confusions, or the Year of Confu« 
sions. ' 5 > 

‘This form of the year was used by all Chrise 
tian nations tl) the middle of the J6:b century, 
and continues to be so by several nations; among 
the rest by the Swedes, Danes, &c., and by the 
English till the 2d of September next, (1752), 
when they are to assume the Gregorial 1er. 


N UTRIMENT AND Dicestion.—In an article on 
eating and drinking which appeared in the Cincin- 
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nati Venpareil, we find the following table of the 
‘mount of nutritious matter in various articles of 


food, viz; 
100 Ibs. Wheat contain 85 Ibs: nutriment. 
Corn 97 

Rice 90 
Rye 80 
Barley 83 
Beans 90 
Peas 93 
Meat average 35 
Potatoes contain 55 
Beets 14 
Carrots 14 
Greeng and Turnips 8 
Bread 80 


HH will be seen from the above that meat is not 
the most nutritious food, as is generally supposed. 
The laboring man often thinks he cannot perform 
a day’s work without meat; but the fact is that 
it is not half as nutritious as wheal, corn, rye, or 
beans. Meat is more stimulating than vegeta- 
bles, and does not maintain so true an equilibrium 
in the system. Uniformity in our feelings and 
babits is desirable—that is, we should be con- 
stanily in good health and spirits. Jt seems 
therefore, that meat is not favorable to this state, 
and should be gradually dispensed with. i 


— 2 — 


BANHS. 
NEW YORK BANKING SYSTEMS. 


Extracis from the Report of the Hon. Millard Fill- 
more, Comptroller of the’ Slate of New York, Jan- 
uary, 1849. g 


There are now two systems of banking carried 
on in this State. One called the Safety fund Sys- 
tem, which was first authorized in 1829. Every 
bank belonging to this system has received a 
special act of incorporation from the Legislature. 
Those charters were for a limited period, gene- 
rally having about twenty years to kun. There 
are seventy-eight of these banks and (wo branch- 
es now in operation, with an aggregate capital of 
$29,638,860. The charters of sume of them will 
expiré in each year until 1866, when the last will 
lefminate.® i k 

This system was regulated by a general law, 
(L. of 1829, cb. 94,) which was incorporated 
into every charter, by which each bank was ro- 
quired to have all ite capital paid in before it 


commenced business, and it was also required. 


annually to contribute one-haif of one per cent. 
upon its capital to a common fund, deposited 
with the State Treasurer until such fund shall 
amount lo three per cent. upon the capital of 
each bank, which fund was denominated the 
% Bank Fund,” and was to be applied to the pay- 
ment of the debts of any insolvent bank contri- 
buting to the same, and in case, the fund was at 
eny time diminished by payments from it, the 
banks were again required to make their annual 
contributions, till each had in deposit the three 
per cent. on ite capital stock. This fund, in 
common parlance, has been called the “ Safely 
Fuad,” which has finaly given name to the sys- 
tem. Another feature of this system was, that 
three Bank Commissioners were to be appointed, 
with large powers to supervise and inspect the 
several banks; the State, as representing the 
whole people, and the banks of a certain district 
which included the city- banks of another district 
which included all tbe other country bank», each 
presumed to have antugonislic interests, were to 
be represented in (his commission. Ii was sup- 
posed that each would be a check upon the other. 
'Fo eflect this, the Governor and Senate were to 
appoint one Commissioner, and the banks in the 
southern part of the State another, and the re- 
maining danke a third. Whether this mode of 
appointment was found not io answer the expec- 
tations of the original projectors, or the domi- 
nanl party desired to use uns power as a politi- 
cal engine is unknown lo the Comptroller; but 
the law was changed in 1837, (ch. 74.) so as to 
give the appointment of all three to the Gover- 
nor and Senate. 

This, of course, brought them within the vor- 
tex of the great political whirlpool of the State; 
and ihe place was sought lor aud conferred upon 
partizan aspiranu, without due regard in all cases 


This statement includes two incorporated banks 
not subject tu the Sulety Fund act, whose charters 
ate unlunmed, viz; The Manhattan Company and 
the New York Dry Dock Company. Tueir aggre- 
gate capital is $2,250,00u. 


to their qualifications to discharge the delicate 
This siate of things, 
under the administration of both the great politi- 
cal parties of the State, continued until -1843, 


trust committed to them. 


when the Legislatnre abolished the office, and 
conferred the power of examining these banks 
upon this department, whenever there was rea- 
son to suspect thet a bank had made an incorrect 
report, or was in an unsafe or unsound condition 
to do banking business. k 


‘Tre Free Bang System, as it is styled, was es- | ga 


tablished in 1838, (ch. 260.) By this system every 


individual and association was suthorized to en- 


gage in the business of banking, and on deposit- 
ing with the Comptroller the stocks of the Uni- 
ted States, or of any State which should be, 
made equal to a five per cent. stock, pr such 
stocks, and bonds and mortgages to the same 
amount or less on improved, productive, and un- 
incumbered real estate, worth double the amount 
secured by the wortgage, over and above all 
buildings thereon, and bearing an interest of at 
least six per cent. per aunnum, the Comptroller 
was required to deliver to such individual, or 
association, an equal amount of bank notes for 
circulation, duly numbered, registered, and coun- 
tersigned in his office. $ 
Associations under this law were a species of 
corporation. They could contraci{, sue and be 
sued in the name of. their president, and the 
shares were transferable al the pleasure of the 
zhareholders, who were not liable in- their indi- 
vidual-capacily for the debts of the association. 
But there was nothing in the act that required 
individua) bankers to deposit any particular 
amount of securities befure they commenced 
bank.ng. The country was then flooded with 
stocks trom almost every State, and the conse- 
quence was that numerous banks sprang into 
existence under this law. Repudiation soon 


fulluwed. Many States that did not repudiate, 


failed to meet their obligations. Confidence 
was impaired, credit was shaken, and stocks 
generally depreciated in the market; the conse- 
quence was that many banks failed, and the 
Legislature partially retrieved its error in 1840, 
(ch 363,) by excluding all stocks except those 
issued by this Stale, aad required those to ba, or 
to be made equal to, a five per cent. stock. 

Finding the small banks unsafe, the Legisla- 
ture in 1844, required indrvidual bankers to de- 
posite securities to the amount of at least $50,- 
000; and associations, to the amount of 9100, 
000, before they were entitled to any notes for 
circulation. The stringency of. the money mar- 
ket in 1847, admonished the Legislature that the 
security of these was not sufficient; and in 
1848, they required the stocks deposited, to be 
stocks of this State, and equal to a sıx pér cent. 
stock; and the bonds and mortgages to bear an 
interest of seven per cent. per annum, and that 
they should not be for an amount exceeding 
two filths of the value of the laid covered by the 
morigage. This is the free bank system, as it now 
stands, and it takes its name irdm the fact that 
all are freely permitted to embark in it who eom- 
ply witu the rules prescribed. It is no monopoly 
—no exclusive right granted by the Legislature 
to a favored few—but is open to all who can 
give the requisite security. = 

Both of these systems have been in operation 
long enough to test their merits. It is presumed 
that no one would advise the continuance ol 
both. 
creating jealousies among those interested, and 
adding much to the Complexity and labor of this 
department. ‘I'he time has come when the Le- 
gislalure must choose between them. That both 
have defects none can doubt. That some of 
tuese delecis admit a remedy, is equally clear. 
Which then is or cau be made the safest and 
best system under the Constitution as it now 
stands? ° 

}u order to determine this question properly, 
several things are to be takeu into cunsidera- 
lion; and. the first is, what is the duty of the 
State in reference to banking? It would, doubt- 
less, be desirable to create banks which should 
be able tu discharge every obligation, not only 
to the bill holder, but to depositors, and ail 
others to whom it should ineur any liability. 
But this is impossible. The Salety Fund, which 
was intended to provide such security, would 
have been ample to redeem all the circulation 
of the banks which have failed, but it has been 
exhausted in paying depositors and other oredi 
tors of the insolvent banks, and is pow mort- 
gaged for all it. will probably produce for eigh- 
tecn years io come. ‘Thus by attempting more 


Two rial systems cannot exist without- 


than-could be accomplished, the Legislature fail- 
ed to secure the bill holder, which was in its 
power, and for the remaining eighteen years 
that some of these charters have to run, the 
Safety Fund yields him no security. It is appa- 
rent, then, that security fur all liabilities cannot 
be provided, and the State is under no more ob- 
ligation to attempt this impossibility than it 
would be the equally absurd one of making 
every merchant capable of meeting all the obli- 
tions he should incur. 
It is humbly conceived the duty of the State 
in this case begins and ends with furnishing good 
and safe currency for the people. To furnish 
this currency, so far as it consists of piper or 
credit, is so exclusive privilege granted dy the 
State, and the State should take care that in 
granting it the people are secured from imposi- 
tion and loss. Any man may receive deposites, 
or discount a note, or loan money, or draw a bill 
of exchange. . 
These, it is admitted, are banking operations. 
But they are open to all. Those who engage in 
them enjoy no exclusive privilege. But not so 
with those who are authorized to issue bank 


‘notes to cirewale as money. This is a banking 


operation confined to the few. li is a preroga- 
tive enjoyed exclusively by the money kings of 
the country, and they should not enjoy it without 
giving the most ample security. This duty is 
Justly imposed for the privilege which is granted. 

Assuming, then, that the great object of legis- 
lation on this subject is i provide a sound cur- 
rency by giving ample security to the bill holder, 
the question is, how car this best be „ 
ed? li must be borne in mind that Safety Fund 
banks derived much of their credit from the in- 
dividuals who were incorporated. By grantinga 
special charter in each case, the Legislature had 
it in its power in some measure to control this 
matter. N i 

But there was an attendant evil that in the 
opinion of many, out-weighed the good. The 
practice of granting exclusive privileges to par- 
ucular individuals invited competition for these 
legislative favors. They were so regarded as 
part of the spoils belonging to the victorious 
party, aud were dealt out as rewards for partizan 
sefVices. í , 

This practice became so shameless and corrupt 
that ıt could be endured no longer, and in 1833, 
the Legislature sought a remedy in the geoeral 
banking law. This was the origin of the free 
bank system. Since that time uo Safety Fund 
bank has been chartered; and in 1846, the peo- 
ple set their seal of reptobation upon his prac- 
lice of grantiog special charters for banks, by 
providing in the new constitution, (Art. 8, sec. 
4,) thal * the Legislature should have no power 
to pass any act granting any special charter for 
banking purposes, but that corporations or asso- 
ciations might be formed for such purposes under 
general latos.” . 

Would u be safe, then, ‘o provide by general 


law that voluntary associations or incorporations 


might be formed any where and by any persons 
for banking? Ine Comptroller thinks not. Sup 
pose they were required to pay. in all their capi- 
tal: and the most satisfactory proof should be re- 
quired of thie fact. Even that is no security to 
tbe bill holder. The capital paid in is left in 
the custody of those who pay it. They can with- 
draw it al pleasure. It would only be necessary 
for those who wished to practice a fraud upon 
the credulity of the community, and reap a gold- 
en harvest, io associate togetber and Torm a bank, 
pay mn ü large capital; appoint one of their asso- 
ciates president, and another cashier to take 
charge of it; prove to this department these facts 
and obtain bills for circulation to ao equal 
amount, and then pay them out for property 
easily lransported—tuke their capital aud leave 
for Calrforma, and in one week would be beyond 
the reach of prucess or the power of coercion. 

But 1m has been suggested that each bank 
might be required to deposit a certain amount, 
say ten per cent., in the treasury, to constitute a 
fund fer the redemption of its bills. So far aa 
this deposit goes ıt may be safe. It is on the 
principle of ine fiee bank system. But if the 
deposit be intended for the redemption of that 
bank only which makes the deposit, it is wholly 
inadequate. Ii is no more thau the banks un- 
der the old Safety Fund system paid to a Gene- 
rai Fund, Their charters had twenty years to 
run. They paid hsif of one per cent per anaum 
making in all ten per cent. Io say that one dol- 
lar is deposited as a security for the redemptios 
of ien, is a mockery. : 
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- But it may be said that this shall constitute a 


eommon fund for the redemption of the bills of 


the insolvent banks only. Then, as many which 
are solvent will not want it, there will be enough 
to redeem all the bills of those which shall prove 
insolvent. This is doubted. This fund, instead 
of being sufficient to redeem the notes of all in- 
solvent banks, would probably for u time give 
just credit enough to the fraudulent associations 
which would be formed, to enable them to get 
their notes in circulation, und then, by withdraw- 
ing their capital, the mors effectuatly defraud the 
community. It is believed to be wholly inade- 
quate for the object intended. 

The Comptroller believes that the safest way. 
to make a sound paper currency, is to bave at all 
times ample security for its redemption in the 
possession of the State. In order to make this 
“security ample, it should be not only sufficient in 
amount, bul should be of such a nature that it 
may be readily converted into cash without loss. 
Jt is not enough that the security be ultimately 
good or collectable ; delay in redeeming the cir- 
culation causes it to depreciate, and is ,almost-as 
fatal to the poor man who cannot wail; as ulti- 
mate insolvency. He becomes at once the victim 
of the broker. > 

A bond and mortgage may be good, that is, 
the whole amount secured by the may be col- 
lecfable. But the bill holder cannot wait for 
this. They must be tonvertible into eash by 
sale ; and if for any reason this cannot be prompt- 
ly done, they are not that kind of security which 
should be required. All the experiénce of this 
department shows that bonds and: mortgages ure 
nut the best security for this purpose, and while 
better security can be had, it is deeply to be re- 
greited that they were ever received. The ap- 
‘prebension that there may be a delect of title; 
that the lands mortgaged may pave been ap- 
prawed too high, or that thero may be some legal 
defence toa suil of foreclosure, all conspire to 
depreciate their value in ine estimation of pur- 
chasers, when offered for sale at auction on the 
failure of a bank. ye 

- Capitalists are cautious about purchasing, and 
the consequence is that they have sumetimes 
sold for less than twenty per cent. on the amount 
secured by them, and the average amount lor 
which all have been sold, for the last ten years 
is only sixty-seven end seventy-one hundredths 
per cent., white the average amount for which 
the five per cent. stocks ol (his state have sold 
ia Ninety-two eighty-six one-hundred(hs per cent., 
or $92 86-100 lor every hundred doljars of stock. 
This shows that a six pec cent. stock, such as. 1s 
now required, would duubtiess have sold at par, 
and the bill holder would have received dollar 
for dollar for the circulation. 

Should the country remain at peace, it cannot 
be doubted that the stocks of the United States 
will be a sale and adequate se@urity. The comp- 
troller would therefore recommend thal the law 
be so changed as to exclu@e‘onds aud moriga- 
ges from all free banks which shall bereaijer 
commence business, and to preveol the taking 
of any more from those now iu operation, aud 
to require that ten pet cent. per aunum of those 
now neld as securily be withdrawn, and their 
places supplied by stocks of this state or of the 
United Staiem Il this recommendation be adopte 
ed, atthe end of ten years the whole security 
wili be equal to six. per cent. steck of this stale 
or of the United States, which it is presumed 
will be ample security for the redemption of ali 
bilis in circulatiqn. i 

Could this. system of banking be generally 
adopted in the several states, uu can bardly be 
doubted that it would prove highly beueticial. 
It would create a demand for their own state 
stocks. The interest paid upon them would de 
‘paid io their own crtizens. Every man who held. 
‘a bunk note, secured by such stock, would have 
a direct interest in maintaining inviglate the 
credii òf the slate. The blasting cry of repudia- 
tion would never again be heard, and the plight- 
ed failh of the state would be as sacred as nation- 
al honor; and lastly, it would give tbem a sound 
and uniform currency. : 

If, then, in addition to this, Congress would 
authorise such notes as were secured by stocks 
of the United States to be rece:ved for public 
“dues to the National Treasury, this would give 
‘td such notes a universal credit, co-exleusive 
with the United States, and leave nothing farther 
to be desired in the shape ol a national paper 
currency. This would avoid all objections to a 
national bank, by obviating all necessity for one, 
for the purpose of furnishing a nauuonal cure 


rency. The National Government might be 
made amply secure. The law might provide 
that all bills secured by United States stocks 
should be registered and countersigned in the 
Treasury Department, as the notes circulated by 
the banks in this stale are now ‘registered and 
countersigned in this office. This would enable 
every collector, postmaster or other receiver of 
public moneys, to know that they were receiva- 
ble for public. dues. . 

The stock of the United States by which 
their redemption was secured, might be so trans- 
(erred to the State officer holding the same, that 
it Could not be sold or transferred by him with - 
out the assent of the Secretary of the Treasury ; 
and in case of the failure of the bank lo redeem 


‘its notes, it might be optional with the Secretary 


of the Treasury, to exchange the notes beld by 
the government for an equal amount of the 
United States stock held fur their redemption, or 
let it be sold and receive the government's 
share of the dividends. In this way, the Na- 
tional Government would always be secure 
against loss. 

But this suggestion is foreign from the chief 
object of this report, and is merely thrown out to 
invite attention to the subject. But in conclu- 
sion, the Comptrolier has no hesitation in te- 
commending that the free bank system be modi- 
fied in the particulars above suggested, and that 
it be then adopted m preference to the safety- 
fund system, as the banking system of this State. 

Ii cannot be supposed that banking under this 
system will be as profitable as it has been under 
the safety-fund system. It is, therefore, desira- 
bie that every facility should be given to capi- 


talists who engage in it, that can be granted con- 


sistent with the security of (be public, and that 
no unreasonable or unjust system. of taxation 


should be adopted which “discriminates invid- 


ously against them; but persons engaged in bank- 
ing should be tazed like all other citizens. 


Bankr Fuap :—This fund is made up by annual 
contributions from the ingorporated safety fund 
banks, of one-half of one per cent. on their respec- 
tive capitals, (Laws of 1829, ch, 94, sec. 2d,) 
and was by 
the debis of such of the banks liable to contribute 
to the same, as should become insolveyt. The fund 
itself bas long singe been, exbausted, end $900,- 
828 47 of six per cent. stock bas been issued, 
pursuant to chapter 114 of the Laws of 1845, to 
meet tbe wants of this fund ; aud the payment ol 
this stock, except $91,662 96 now in (he treasury 
or invested, is to be provided for out of the future 
contributjons by the banks to said fund. 

The lohlowing tables show the state of this 
fund and its operations to the closé of the last 
fiscal year. It will. be seen by a reference to 
these tables, that the banks have coatributed to 
this fund eines 1829, $1,876,063 76, and that the 
whole circulation redeemed lor iusolvent banks is 
91,548,558 33, leaving a surplus of $327,505 43; 
Dut this, with a large amount besides, fur which 
stock has been issued, has been swallowed up 
in pay ing other liabilities of insolvent banks than 
those created for their circulation. Ii is also to 
be borne in mind that the notes of every insolvent 
safety fund bank which fared belore the present 
year, bave been redeemed. Thal tne circulation 
of the Canal Bank ol Albany, which is the only 
safety fund bank that has failed this year, was 
less tban the above surplus, and might bavo been 
redeemed from it had the bank beem wholly in- 
soivent, and had the tund not been applied to pay 
Other liabilities; But it is uuderslood tnat the as- 
sets of that bauk will be ample ie redeem ils çir- 
culate. — oe . 

lt w therefore appersnt-that the Safety Fund 
would have proved an ample indemuity to the 
bill holder, bad it not been applied to the pay- 
ment of other debis of insglyedt banks than Chose 
due for their circulation. 
present or prospective of this tund, it would stil 
be liable to be applied in the same way, for the 
law on this subject bas not been changed. But 
the new Constitution, (art. 8, sec. 8,) if it applies 
to this fund at all, (which is doubtiul,) has simp- 
ly preferred the biil-holder tu other creditors, 
but leavibg other creditors still with a claim upon 
this fund, i! there be any thing left after redeem- 
iog the circulation. * ; 

-That banks which enjoy the exclusive privi- 
lege of furnishing a currency should be required 
to contribute sumething to a common fund to 
make that curréncy sale and secure, seems rea- 
sonable and proper ; vut what propriety or Jus- 
tice can there be. ~ jairing the bauks to con- 
tribute to a genui.. .uud to pay depositotfs or 


law appropriated to the payment ot 


Were there any thing’ 
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otber general creditors of the individual banks? 
It is no exclusive privilege of a bank to receive 
deposits or te contract general! debts, and no rea- 
son therefore is seen why this fund should be ap- 
plied to pay them. ' 

Ii is respectfully submitted that it should be 
sacredly devoted to the bill-holder and nothing 


else. 


Condition of the Bank Fund.—Amount of 6 per 
cent., stock issued on account of this fund, per 
chap. 114, Laws of 1845, remaining unpaid, and 
redeemable as follows : : 


1849 $121,132 45 
1850 100 000 00 
1851 27,278 42 
1852 24,414 00 
1853 5,154 00 
1855 . 7,938 30 
1856 417,500 00 
1859 55.822 82 
1861 100,047 35 
1866 41,541 13 , 
$900,828 47 


Amount invested in 5 per 
cent. State stock re- 
deemable in 1855 $35,000 00 
Amount of balance due 
on Compitrolier’s bonda, 
-the payment of which 
has been assumed by 
Union College 
Money in the Treasury 


13,036 10 
43,626 86 


, — — 91,662 96 
Debt of the Fund on the 30th Sept., ; 
1848 23809, 165 51 


* There are also demands upon this fund for 


debts of the Watervieit Bank, for which stock has 
not yet been issued, amonuling to about §80,000. 
- [The statements of the operations of the Bank Fund, 
and of the amount of balances due said Fund from 
sundry insolvent banks for the redemption of bills 
and payment of debla, are emitted | - 

Sarery Funo Srsrem —There sre now 78 of 
these incorporated bunks in operation, and two 
branches, the charters of all which will expire 
by the year 1866. | 

The aggregate amount of their capital is 829, 
638,860. The tablo hereto annexed marked (J) 
will show the name of each, its location, the date 
and expiration of its charter, the amount of its 
capital sod circulation, and its redeeming agent, 
on the first day of December 1848. f 

By the aet of December 4, 1847, (ch. 419.) a 
change was made in the mode of making the 
quarterly reports to this department. To carry 
tuis act into effect, and correct some irregulari- 
ties, a circular was issued from this depariment 
to the several ineorporated banks, on the 29.h 


day of January, 1848. 


By the act passed April 12, 1848, (ch. 344.) such 


banks as had a capital of more than 6200, 000 


were guthorized to increase: their issues beyond 
the amount allowed by the act of May 16, 1837, 
but such increase was not to exceed the amount 


of their capital, and the bank issuing it was to 


give tha Comptroller ample security for the re- 
demption in specie of such increased issues. 

To carry tha act into effect, a suitable die was 
procurred, end a cisoular dated April. 24, 1848, 
issued to ihè banks, wilh s form of contract and 
oath. 


[After giving an account of the examinalione 
of the Canal Bank of Albany, the Pratt Bank of 
Bufalo, and the Yates County Bank—tbe result 
of which was favorable. to the two bast named 
institutions—the report proceeds: a 

These are all the investigations which have 
been had during the year, but got all that the 
Comptroller would have deemed it his duty to 
make, did the law permit him to make them 
without having reason to suspect insolvency of 
ibe bank examined. But by the law as it now 
stands, (Laws of 1847, p. 52], sec. 3,) the Comp- 
troller 1s only authorized to examine into the 
aflairs of a bank when in his opinion there is 
good reason to suspect that it has made au incor- 
reci or imperfect quarterly return, or is in an 
unsound or unsafe cogdition to do banking busi- 
ness, and the result of any examination is forth- 
with to be published. Whatever might bave 
been the object, there can be no doubt that the 
effect of this law is to prevent examinations that 
might be useful. : 

Because it i known that an examination can 


2 


+ 
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only be made where there is ground of suspicion, | 
the very fact of making it brings discredit upon | 
thé bank, and the apprehension on the part of 
the Comptroller that he may thus injure the cre- 
dit of a bank, and unnecessarily expose its affairs 
and ihcur the expense of publishing a useless, 
and perhaps mischievous report, often deters an 
examination, when it would be made if the duty 
and publication were left to his discretion. But 
he believes that it would tend much to the safety 
of the institutions and the security of the public, 
if lt was made the duty of the Comptroller to 
cause every Safety Fund Bank to be examined 
at Jeast once a year, such examination would 
not then necessarily imply any discredit, and 
if it was then left to his discretion whether the 
report of such examination should be published 
or not, he would feel that no injustice could be 
done in making the examination. 

The knowledge that such examination would 
be had, and the uncertainty of the time when, 
would tend greatly to restrain any abuse snd tọ 
prevent fraadulent practices by the officers of 
the bank, and could hardly fail to exert a salu- 
tary influence for the benefit of thé community. 

The Comptroller would therefore respectfully 
recommend that the law be so changed as to re- 
quire the Comptroller to cause every Safety 
Fund Bank to be examined at least once à year 
aud as much oftener as he shall deem necessary, 
and to publieh the result of such examination 
if in his opmion such publication will subserve 
any useful purpose. i 


` 


_ ‘Unrgaisrerrp CIRCULATION OF THE SaretTr 
Fono Banus.—By the act of April 18, 1843. 
(chap. 219, p. 299.) every chartered bank was 
required to take an account of its circulation on 
the Ist day of July thereafter, and return to the 
Camptrolier a statemeut of the amount, under 
oath, and when such notes were ‘destroyed the 
Comptroller was to furnish to the bank an equai 
amount of registered notes to Supply their places. 
Some of those notes had been issued many years 
before, and have never been returned to the 
bank, and more than five years baving elapsed, 
uu is probable that they are iost; but yet the 
bank can furnish no evidence to this department 
of their destruction, except what arises from 
lapse of time. Consequently no registered notes 
can be furnished in their places. 

It is therefore respectiully recommended to 
the Legislature, to authorise the- Comptroller to 
issue registered notes in lieu of any uuregistered 
notes of such bank, an account of which has 
been returned lo this department, when he shall 
be satisfied from the facts stated by the Presi- 
dent aud Cashier of such bank on oath, that 
such unregistered notes are probably lost or de- 
stroyed. 


-Faee Bangs.—The Free Bank Fund consists 
of bonds aud morigages aud stocks deposited 
with the Comptroller, and moneys ‘peceived on 

nme same, and neid by him fur the redemption -of 

Ihe circulating noles issued by banks and indi- 
vidyal bankers under the general bavkidg law. 
(Laws of 1838, chap. 260, p. 245 ) 

‘The whole number of associations is fifty-three 
(53), and of individual beakers is Gifty-one (51), 
making if all one hundred and four (104), whose 
aggregate circulation on the first day of Decem- 
ber, 1848, was $9,993,762; a few of these are 
calling in their votes, and jutendiug to close their 
business. Ja i | 

The securities of the above banks in the hands 
of tbe Comptroller December the Ist, 1848, con- 
sist oll? ' 


N. York State, 41 per 


cent. stock $263,376 56 
Do do 5 do. 4,311,879 .36 . 
Do do 51 do 918,500 00 
Do do 6 do 1;594,958 34 
Do do + do 538,477 00 


: 7,627,092 76 


United States 5 per cent. 


stock „000. 00 

Do 6 do 59, 000 00 
S — — 114000 00 
Illinois State 6 do 646.946,04 
Arkansas 6 do 424,000 00 
Indians 2} & 5 per ct. 6,650 00 
‘Alabama 5 do 34,000 00 
Michigan 6&7 do £22 608 00 
Total amount of stocks $9,075,296 80 
Cash deposited 49,906 00 
Bunds and mortgages 1,514,979 65 


$10,640,182 45 


* 


Total amount of securities 
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Securilies held for asso- =.” 
ciations _ $7,227,691 64 

Securilies held for indi- 
vidual bankers 3,412,490 81 


Circulating notes issued | 
to associations $6,594,377 00 

Circulating notes issued . 
to individual bank- 
ers 3,399,385 00 


10,640,182 45 


; 9,993,762 00 
Increase of securities from December 1, 1847, 

to December 1, 1848 :— 

New York State 5} per i 
cent. stock $26,500 00 

New York State 6 per 
stock 539,194 34 

Illinois 3,279 77 


> 


6 per. cent. 


Total increase of securities $568,973 71 


Decrease of securities from December 1, 1847, 
to December 1, 1848 :— ee 


New York State 4] per 


cent. stock $2,000 00 
Do do: 5 per ct. 574.309 38 
Do do 7 do 262 532 00 
Arkansas. 6 75.000 00 
Michigan 6&7 58,000 00 
Cash in deposite 42,820 86 
Bonds and mortgages 44,382 73 


. Total decrease of securities $1,020,044 99 
Decrease of circulation from De- 
_cember 1, 1847, to December 1, 
1848 $372,792 00 
The following is a summary of the securities 
of banks that have failed which have been sold 
hy thie department, viz :=— - i 


$449,000 Indiana State“ 5 per cent. stock pro- 
duced $220,331 25 or 49.08 per ct. 
239.000 Illinois 6 do 117,423 25 or 49 13 
176,000 Arkan. 6 do 103, 445 00 or 5877 
66,000 Mich. 6 do 48,147 50 or 72 95 
79,000 Alaba: 5 do 56 142 50 or 71.06 
257,555 N. York do 239,143 64 or 92 86 


472,988 Bonds and ‘ 
‘mortgages 920, 261 00 or 67.71 
$1,739,543 $1,104,944 14 
Average per cent. on all stocks other 
than New York = 
Percentage on all other securities sold 
i „ $243,555- 5 per cent. stock. 
14,000 5 
— N : 
$257,555 l ' 
Statement showing the amount of securities deposited 
by all the Free Banks, since the passage of the Ge- 
neral Banking Law, Aprii. 18, 1838, via: 
Amount of securities deposited by 
banks. that have been closed by 
their own officers 
Amount of securities deposited by 
banks that have been closed by 
the Comptroller : 
Amount of securities held in trust 
by the Comptroller for solvent 
Banks, December Ist, 1848 


54 07 
63.51 


42,078,730 00 
1,739,543 00 


10,640,182 00 


a _ ' $14,458,455 00 

Distribution of Bank Capital. 

The capital of the Free Banks is as follows: | 
Amount of securities deposited . l 

with the Comptrulier, Decem- Ea, i 

ber 1, 1848 $10,640,182 00 
Amount of capital of the Free 

Banks, as per report of Septem- —— =") 

ber 30, 1848 14,556,773 00 
Capital of the Safety Fund Banks 29,616,460 00 


Making a total of $54,813,415 00 


Bank Currency or ENGLAND. —A London 
correspondent of the New York Commercial, 
furnishes a few facts in relation to the Bank of 
England and the currency of Great Britain, 
which are not generally known. The Bank is 
obliged to issue notes on a deposit of gold, to 
any extent. These notes are issued at the rate 
of £3 163, 9d. for every ounce of gold. The 
Bank can then take the gold to the mint, where 
it would be coined free of charge into money 
when it would represent £3. 173. 10$d.—the 
additional three half-pence being considered the 


equivalent for the loss of interest sustained by”. 


4 


the depositor of the gold at the mint, while he fs 
waiting its return in the shape of coin. If the 
Bank were not to issue notes for gold brought to 
ity the holder could take it to the mint and get it 
coined al the rate of £3. 17s. 103d. for himself. 
As the notes issued by the Bank, however, are 
only payable in gold, the Bank comes under ne 


. | responsibility in issuing them upon such deposites 


to anv amount, since in fact such notes are a 
mere promise to return what has been lodged for 
them. The. silver coinage of England is merely 
intended for convenience. Ils intrinsic value ss 
about ten per cent. below its nominal value 
| that is to say, If a person were to melt down one 
hundred sovereigns and two thousaod shillings, 
he would find his lump of gold worth £100 and 
his lump of silver worth only £90. Hence the 
silver coins of England. never become articles of 
commerce, and they are, moreover, not a legal 
tender for a larger sum than 40s. On the contie 
next gold and silver are equally a legal tender, 
but silver is there the standard, because having 
fallen in pieces since the coins in the respective 
metals were originally struck, of course all per- 
sons pay-their debts in that which is cheapest. 
The premium on gold in these countries 1s usual- 
ly about five per cent. (in Austria, at present, 
owing to the hoarding consequent on political 
terror, it is much higher.) If, however, gold 
should be reduced more than-fve per cent in 
value, it would then be selected as tbe medium 
of payment. In this way the subsequent fail in 
gold would be regarded, and silver, irom being 
thrown ‘more or less o .t of use. would then.take 
ita share in the depreciation. This Is a very i. 
portant elemen: in estimating the future effect of 
an enlarged supply of gold. 


8 
POLITIOAL. 


Senator Benton’s Appeal ro THE-PEOPLE OF 
Missount.— To the People of Missowrs :—The Ge- 
neral Assembly of our Stale, at its late session, 
adopted certain resolutiens on the subject of 
alavery, and gave me instructions io obey them. 
From this command | appeal to the people of 
Missouri—-the whole body of the people—and if 
they confirm the instructions, | shall give them 
an opportunity to find a Senator to carry their 
will into effect, as I cannot do anything to dis- 
solve this Union, or to array one-half of it agaiosg 
the otber. 

do not admit a dissolution of the Union tobe 
a remedy, to be prescribed by statesmen, for the 
diseases of the body politic, any more than I ad- 
mit death, or suicide, to be a reinedy to be pre- 
scribed by physicians for the diseases of the na- 
tural body. Cure, aod not-kill, is the only reme- 
dy which my mind can contemplate ia either 
case. i 

| think it probale, from what I observe that 
there are many citizens—good friends to the 
harmony and stab#iy of this Union—who do 
not sep the Missouri instructions and their pro- 
tofype, the Calhoun address, in the same light 
that I see it, and in the light in which 11 u 
seen by others who best understand it. For the 
information of such citizens, and to let them see 
the next step in this movement, and where it is 
intended to end, 1 herewith subjoin a copy of the 
Acomac resolutions, lately adopted io that coun- 
iy of Virginia, und fully endorsed by the Rich- 
mond Enquirer, as the voice of the South. Ido 
noi produce these resolutions for the purpose of 
arraigning them; on the contrary I see something 
in them to admire, as being bold and open, acd 
to the true interpretation and legitimate sequence 
of the Calhoun movement. 1 consider the Cal- 
houn address, and its offspring, the Missouri in- 
structions, as fundamentally wrong; bul to (hose 
who think them right, the Accomac resolutions 
are also right and snould be immediately imita- 
ted by similar cesolutiuns in Missouri. | produce 
them io enable the peuple of Missouri to aee 
what it is to which their Legislature would com- 
mit the State, aud what it ig hey have instructed 
me to do. 1 
1 appeal from these jnstructions to the people 
of Missouri—the whole, body of the people - aud 
in due time will give my reasons lor doing 30. 
Ii is a question above party, aud goes to tbe whole 
people. In that point of view the Accomae 
resolutions presept it—and present it truly; 
and I shall do the same. I shall abide the de- 
cisiun of the whole people, aud nothing less. 


Respectlully, BENTON 


THOMAS H. 
St. Louis, May 9, 1849. ; 
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Warenousep Goons —According to 
statement of 10th inst., 


was as follows: 


= ' 0 


the value of goods re- 
maining in public stores on the 31st Dec. 1848, 


‘their creditors was 1,049 603. 
at $42,697,307 was surrende 


an official 


not decided 4,468 cases. 
proceedings over and above the 


it amounts to $440,934-615; and the nu 

Property 
red to the 
named by the federal judges under the statute.— mittions of dollars. 
There were 28,291 discharged ; 766 were refused | 4500 tons, worth two millions of dollars. The 
a discharge. and so late as 1847 the courts had | copper mines produce 14,000 tons, worth seven 
f the judicial | to eight millions of dollars, agd employing 76,000 
men. 


The costo 
payment 
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of a 


mber of | gives employment to 300,000 men. 
valued | works employ 240,000 men, and produce 900.000 
trustees tons of iron, of an estimated value of thirty-five 
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The iron 


The tin mines yield about 


The lead, manganese and other mines em- 


eg „ judiciary by the United States was over $903,323. | ploy great numbers. The whole population em- 
Nee mi eA, ln the Southern district of New York, 2.550 ployed in this -vast business is estimated at 750 
3 * debtors who. owed 120} millions, surrendered VOU men. 
Ne * ey $140,318, which yieldd:d one cent for each dollar 
Oh | 3 6023 due. In the Northern district, 5 598 debtors owed | Sudan. — Statement of the production and con” 
~ s eston 2 51! millions, surrendered 1, 167,488 in property, sumption of Sugar for four years past, estimate 
Hf em 107.09 which yielded 133 cents, ou the average, to their for the present year, together with the stock on 
lt other ports 346,788 ereditors, on each dollar of debt, being more by the 31st of March of each year—(in tons) 
: far than was obtained elsewhere. In Connecticut, | Growth. 1548. 1846. 1847. 1848. 1849. 
Total valus $7,201,246 over 10} millions of dollars due, the dividend was | Br. W. In- | : 
The amount of duties was 52,152.544 50 lover half a cent in the dollar: la Mississippi K eos 12000 pi tn 1 gate 8 
Of the enumerated articles the largest amounts | debtors owing 46 millions, surrendered means es- taufiſtus 96000 4 
in store- were: £ Uümated at six thousand, which had yielded scx Benge. 5 68000 70000 60000 60009 
i cents on the thousand dollars. Oa 163 millions . i ee 4 
e — Duty. | due in Maine, ; cent on the $100 had veen real- las cag a oe S090) „eee, 9 0 
Of cottons, colored y: ized; į cent on the $100 on 173 millions in Mich- Dan’h Co- 1 afa * b 
ənd white $952 103 95 $238 025 15 igan and lowa; 4 cents per du., on 25 millions in lonies 25 20000 25000 20000 19000 
Iron, bar aud rail , r Massachusetts; 1 cent per do., on 18 millions in [Cuba and K 
84 709.406 30 212 821 80 New Jersey; nothing on 32 millions in Rennsyl-|'P.R, 115000 230000 310000 290000 210000 
«Spirits. brand 182.061 100 182061 — vania,-on 8} in E. Virginia, on 25 in S. Alava- | Java 59000 86000 830.0 79000 75000 
P gin y 70.749 70.749 ma, and on 2 in Washington. Maryland has paid Sua — at 96000 30000 20000 20000 
5 ’ i T t ceñ anilla ` 
rund 80˙546 80.546 $l in every hundred; part of I ennessee 43 cefits Brunn 13000 75000 112000. 120000 80000 
Sugar 408 334 30 149.520 per $100 on 7 millions, While in Iumois on 143 Loutlana 95000 90 65000 120000 90000 
_ Woollen ciothe 451-746 135 829 80 | A ions of Golar ef eas $1 editais ee. Beet Root eee 90000 70000 
Plaz, mon. of Ne 288,448 40 115,379 20 | ted debts, at a cosl of nearly $30,000 in federal | To. gin 849000 905000 1087000 1061000 845000 
y law, as per Congress law tar ill. Stock Mar. d 
8 31 „ 122000 121000 87000 143000 130000 
Ke. 415.517 20 83,103 40 Precious MeraLs.— From Comstock's “ History — fits ah. Ny scan 
eth gy goods 303.826 25 75,956 50 of Gold and Silver.” Total sup- ; 
‘ wee oats vd 1 1 30 5 — * Estimate d amount of the consumption and use of | ` plies 971000 1026000 1174000 1204000 975000 
r j Š 9 — the Precious Metals in the United States for | Stock suc- a | ` 
Tobacco, segars 122,310 40 48 924 th ces tt dal l ceeding : } 
Bark, Peruvian 205,178 15 30,776 70 ee eee e * P ; Mar 31 121000 87000 148000 130000 
iron and steel, pues Silver tea spoons $36 000.000 < — — — — 
mau. of gutes = =  ” Silver table spoons 27,000,000 | Total con- ai 
ry 95,697 30 28,709 10 Silver table forks 4,500,000 sumption 850000 939000 1031000 1074000 
Cotton and wor- , Plate, dining service 5 500 000 Consumption in 1848 . 107 4000 
S sted goods 105 670 25 26.417 20 told welches al $16 90 880 For consumption iu 1849 975000 
pices, nutmegs 63.397 40 25 358 80 BO watches at 80 000, — 
Drugs, medicinal 162,264 15 24,339 60 Silver watches at $2 4 000.000 Deficiency... s i 9900 
Worsted goods 94559 25 23,639 75 Communion silver 1.229,46 The low price diminishes Beet Root cultiva- 
Straw goods 77.987 30 23.396 10 Gold pencils r 2,000,000 yon. Emancipation in the Danish aud French 
tty raphe 78,713 T 23,613 90 — . — pencils . 4,200,000 Colonies produces the same result. 
un and worsted iver spectacles 150, Britis Exronrs.— Summar f 
. — y of the exports 
goods 85,085 25 21,271 25 ae N A arre of British and Irish produce and: manufactures 
. ’ during th t th gel s end re- 
Tun Ponte Lanps.— Statement of ‘the Com- Silver pitchers and lea pots 2.000.000 Ae . Eae 2 Rr “5 years g 
missioner of the General Land Office, showing Silver sugar bowls and tumblers 1,000,000 Articl | Declared value of lation 
the quantities of land granted to the different | Waiters’ coffee pots 1,000,000 T 1947 1845 * 1849. 
States and Territories; in reply to a resolution of | Gold finger rings “ 16,750,000 punter 1187158 £145,656 £186 941 
= 2 * ; : ’ * ` + 
the House of Representatives on the suggestion Gold bosym pins -44,000,000 | Candles 53.937 46,09 88,863 
of the Committee of Public Lands: Gold chains 12.0 0,000 Cheese , 24,138 29 446 21.714 
88882 ele, ECC 
gs 4 SS 38888 888 82 ia Silver thimbles 450,000 | _ tures ö 47,717,779 17.375.245 16,770,568 
2 * 24 — aN i Gold bracelets 3. 000. 000 Cotton yarn 7,782,048 5.957.980 5,927,956 
ene a 10 s Gold, pens ` 250.000 | LSM Dees - 262. PR rey s 
8888888888888 jg 804 01 ee 
S S S S S S n  - le. Gold foil | 180.000 2,180 587 2,341,981 1.858.593 
SEA & r - 
= ; rast 4. 6165,563,416 341829 289,241 
. © 1 : ‘ ` — 
aig PUpuLarion Or THE Won — The last €sti- | - 851 
32138888288 8888 . ake tures. 2,830,805 2.958.851 2,802,823 
EFE, 8882588 RE 28 8 * male of the world is as follows : . f Linen-yarn 875.404 649,893 489.878 
8 855 Ass 28828 oles Asia 2 585 000000 Macluuery 14,70 126,016 809,564 
ms — S Europe * 234 000 000 Metals, iron and 
| xt e eee e Asie 
— 28888828288 2 * yor opper & brass 187 1, ) ’ 
8 2 2 f 82288888 2 88888 8 E E America g qora QUAN, OU) y eo 147,170 179,344 111,181 
ee = TR Bhi ee dice NNE Han, unwrought %% g : 
1 SH BE) eee, eee utente ee Ste aa 
U U * at F 4 — 6 y 
SIe + il iia ares 5 558. 033 
85 ES 88828 2288828 g 5 8 ther 7 9 u d 3 Tor 161 18605 196,267 
eS. WSS y ~ ‘Heathen , - „rt — 404 r 434 
FFF 8 1B E|" Mahomedans e e neee e 
en S SJ. Jews 10,000,000 nens 2342.45 288.291. 189877 
k 8 Ze 2 Roman Catholics 130 000000 "| Wodllén yarn © 908,270 1,001,364 776.475 
22 5 255 = F Ls & A Greek Church ` 55,000,000 manufactires- 6,335,101 6.836,08 5,740,684 
2 2.9 3 8 8 0 i 1 qT, — 
6 4 E 2 E — È 25. S28 Protestant denomination 65,000,000 — Totals 51,227,060 51,005,798 36,407,939 
S S esas * By the above table in appears, that out of a H will be seen that the whole valile of éxports 
rer $ — 2 Al Š : . 
= population of a thousand millions, the Christians t year wa 3 in rouvd numbers, 000; 


it to be from a reliable sources `- 

Tue number of a 
from the payment o 
“They stated t 


“their deb 


licants who. asked relief 
e particulars of what was due, and 


ber. 


ly toised for bome consumpt 


,U0U tous. i 


ts was 33,739. 1,600 


can claim but one filth of that inconceivable num- 


MixxEs or Great Bairain.—The mineral riches 
of Great Britain are immense. ‘The coal annual- 
ion and export is 
25 000,000 tons, of which London alone consumes 
The value of this coal is estima- 
ted at more than forty millions of dollars, and it 


in 1848, it was more, say 8255,000,000, in 
1847, $256,000,000. — Among the exports from 
Great Britain last year were upwards of $50,- 
000,0 worth of cotton manufactures; colton 
‘yarn, $25,000,000 ; hardware, $9,000,000 ; linen 


manutactures, $14,090,000; iron and ol — 
woo man i i ule 
( fect hale 12 


ee 
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VESSELS EMPLOYED IN THE FOREIGN TRADE OF THE 
UNITED KINGDOM. 


Entered Inwards. 


Ships. Tonnage. Ships. Tonnage: 


1848. 1849. 1849. 


U. Kin dom and 
its denendencies 18.771 4,238,056 18.149 4.020.415 


Other countries 10.790 1.8 52,096 9.637 1,359,046 


Total 


1848. 


29,361 6,090,152 27,786 5,579,461 
Cleared Outwards. 


U. Kingdom and 
- jtsdependencies 16.535 3,205,794 15,783 3,553,777 


Other countries 10,029 1,513,417 9,410 1,497,460 

Total 25,564 4,719,241 24,893 5,031,237 
JVC eee eg yt ee 
Foreign Intelligente. 
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ARRIVAL OF THE STHAMBER.- 


The Canapa reached her dock at Jersey City 
on the morning of the 17th ipst., bringing London 
‘and Liverpool papers to the 5th inst. g 

A summary of her news embraces the follow- 
ing items :—'The sudden death of Mr. Horace 
Twiss, well known and deservedly e:teemed in 
the political and literary society of the metropo- 
lis, is announced. 

Tne rate-in-aid Ireland Bill has passed the Com- 


mons by a majoriiy of 74; but it is quite impro- 


bable that it will pass the House of Lords. 
In reply-to an inquiry concerning the difficul- 


ties in Canada, Earl Grey informed their Lord- 


ships, that no official correspondence had taken 
place. As to the correspondence of which the 
noble Lord (Stanley) had spoken, he must add 


that private letters had passed between himself 


and the Governor-General of Canada, in which 


the Governor-General expressed his opinion that 
it was his duty in his position to decide upon his 
own responsibility, when this bill was tendered 
to him, whether he would accept or reject it or 
send it home, leaving it to Her Majesty’s Govern- 


ment to determine whether the decision to which 


he might have come ought to be approved or not 


by the Queen in Council. It would therefore 


rest on the Queen in Council to decide whether 
this bill should come into force or not. The Go- 


vernor- General had stated that he thought it in- 
expedient, until he was called upon to act, to 
make any report upon this bill; for it appeared 
to him to be inexpedient that it should be known 
in the colony what course he intended to take. 
He had not decided upon it, and, as be had not 
taken any public decision upon it, be said that he 
could not consider it advantageous to the public 
service that he should make a report upon it. He 
had likewise to add that he (Earl Grey) had 
never given the Governor-General of Canada, 
either pnblicly or privately, any instructions as 
to the course he should pursue. He had abstain- 
ed from doing so deliberately and advisedly, for 
in his opinion the affairs of the colony would not 
be administered with advantege, if the Secretary 
of State interfered more than was necessary witb 
the colonial governors. The true secret of the 
satisfactory management of the colonies was to 
select the best man you could for governor, and, 
having got him, to give him a large and wide 
discretion and a generous and trustworthy sup- 
port, and never to believe that he was acting 
wrong except upon strong evidence to that effect. 
He had therefore abstained from giving the Go- 
veruor- General of Cana da advice ou this subject. 


Continued disturbances continue to act preju- 
dicially in Buglaud upon most of her articles of 
produce and manufactures ; and the accounts 
irom Manchester of the diminution of the busi- 
ness, arising from an absence of foreigo orders, 
are very unſavorubie. - 

Cotton.—There has been a slight improvemeni 
in the Liverpool Cotion market lor Americaa de- 
scriptiops, but Egyptian and Brazil have declined. 
Tue Havre Cuttou Market is a good deal depres- 
sed, occasioned mainly by the large shipments 

- exported from the United States, announced by 
. the Niagara. Prices have receded about one 
penny. ‘he trade of France is rapidly improv- 
ing; the import duues of Mareh have more than 
doubled, compared with -the same mouth fast 
year. ‘Ibe increase of exports also ate equally 


apparent. At the London Corn Exchange on 


Friday there was scarcely any business done. 
Floating cargoes of Indian Corn on the coast 


found buyers at 32s. a 33s. per quarter. Good 


brands of Fiour were offered at 24s. without at- 


(racling attention. 
A meeting very numerously attended, has been 


held in London, to form a national league for 
restoring the principle of protection of national 


industry. h is supposed that the meeting was 


got up for the purpose of fortifying the House of 


Lords in the step that it now seems probable that 


breach of the Legislature will pursue, in thraw- 


ing oul the bill for the repeel of the Navigation 
Act. Should this bill be -defeated in the House 
of Lords, it will, it is supposed carry dowo with 
tt all the prominent measures of the ministry, and 
the ministry itself. 


News from the Continent‘—This is iq most par- 


liculars of a very interesting character. - The war 
in Hungary may involve Prussia as wellas Russia 
yet in the conflict. Ii is daily assuming a more 
serious aspect. The Austrians deleated and 
driven to the borders of Hungary, if not from 
the country entirely have become dispirited, and 
the event has caused dismay to the seat of em- 

ire; Vienna dreads their triumphant approach. 

he Hungarian army is made up of Magyars 
chiefly, joined by a body of Poies, and patriot 
voluuteers from lily and other States. Jt can- 
sists of about 100,000 men, enured to great hard- 
ships, of a warlike character and education, and 
enterlaining towards Austria and Russia a des- 
perate hatred. So far they have been signally 
victorious, driving the Austrians from their 
strongholds, and making numbers of them pris- 
ouers, | 

Austria, acknowledging ber inability to sup- 
press the rebellion, calls on Russia for aid, and 
it is stated that official notice of the intervention 


ol Russia has been received at Paris. The Au- 


tocrat, partly under the pretence of preventing a 
revolution of the Poles on bis own borders, has 
placed an army, consisting of 80 to 150 thousand 
men, commanded by Russian Generals, and sus- 
tained wholly by Rossia, at the disposal of the 
Austrians. Prussia 1s also about to send an ar. 
my of observation to the Silesian frontier to 
watch the Poles io Posen. : 

The tone of Ausiria towards the Piedmontese 
being considerably modified by the disasters in 
Hungary, the demand fur indemnity has been re- 
duced by Radetzky from 213 to 80 millions trancs, 


which has been accepted by Sardinia and a treaty 


of peace concluded. Austria will now be enabled 
to concentrate her forces on Hungary, and with 
tbe assistance obtained from Russia, the Hunga- 
rians ma be compelied to succumb. . 

The King of Beussia has again quarrelled with 
his Parliament, and has definitely refused to ac- 
cept the Imperial Crown of Germany. On the 
26th, the second Chamber having passed some 
obnoxious resolutions against holding Berlin aay 
longer in a state of siege, was forthwith dissolved 
by Royal ordinance.— This gave great displeasure 
to the people of Berlin, and was the immediate 
cause of a popular commotion, which was tor 
the time suppressed by the soldiers, but not until 
more blood had been shed. 

Four of the Freach war steamers returned to 
Toulon from Civiia Veechig on the 23th, when pre- 
parations were immediately made to embark an- 
other detatchment of 5,000 infantry, 2 batteries of 
artillery, and several squadrons o! Cavalry, which 
was expected would sail for Italy on the 2d inst. 


This movement might lead to the suppositivo that 


Gen. Loadinot expected resistance at Rome. 
However that may be, it ia stated that the Gene- 
ral would not wait fer reinforcements ta march, a 
a column of 6,000 men having already been di- 
rected towards thal city. 

The news of the arrival of the French bas cre- 
ated a great sensation at Rome, where it was 
said Aveazaou bad got 20,000 men under arms, 
to meel them. Another report states that the 
Romans did not wait for the arrival of the 
French troops, to rise against the triumvirate Ma- 
rozim, Yul bad according to the statement fed, 
and the populace pronounced for Pius 1X. 

The French commander proclaims a mission, 
rather trierfdly than otherwise, and it is under- 
stood that the Pope will be compelled to grant, 
not only an an amnesty, but desirable relorms. 
Similac conditions will probably be imposed on 
the Grand Duke of Tuscany. At Paris on the 
3d inst., it wus reported al the Bourse, aad gene- 
rally oredited, tbat the Government had received 
a telegraphic despatch, announcing tue entry of 
the Freuch into kame and the flight of the 


publican Government; also that the Tuscan 
troops had entered Leghorn. 

The funds were favorably affycted by these re- 
ports. 

The breach between the President and his 
cousin Napoleon Bonaparte, is now complete. 
At the fatter end of last week, immediately alter 
the return of the latter from Madrid, a violent 
altercation took place between the cousins, the 
resuk of which would have been, under ordinary 
circumstances an appeal to arms. 

The insult which occasioned this outburst, was 
aftera great deal of recrimination. M. Napo- 
leon Bonaparte denounced the President as a 
bastard, and told he was not only axite’s egg put 
into an eagle’s nest, but that the whole of the 
Bonaparte family knew him to be so. 

The authorities at Marseilles have prevented 
the saifing.of s body of volunteers raised near 
Paris, for the service of the Roman Republic. 

The Cholera in Paris ison the decrease. Old 
Dupont de L Eure, who is 82 years of age, is 
sufering from an attack of it. 


Germany.—The Preliminaries of new condi- 
tions of peace have been propesed by England 
and already accepted by Prussia. 

They are the withdrawal of the troops at Jut- 
land and simultaneous cessation of the blockade 
of the German ports. by the Danes. 


. Austra ann Hupoany.—Letters from Pesth 
to the 29 ch ult. coufirm the news of the cvacue- 
tion of that city by the imperialists. Tbe same 
letters assert ibat al Pesch the people were dis- 
playing, it may be said in sight of the Imperial- 
ists, the Hungarian cockade and colors. Tue 
Austrians were hurrying away to Vienna. 

Presburg was being put into a stalo of defence 
with the greatest basic. A 

Bem has nol gone in the direction of Walla- 
chia, as was reported, but has marched to Te- 
meswar. 

The suspension bridge between the Pesth and 
Buda, the largest in tho worid, and the pride of 
Huogary, has deen destroyed Dy the Austrians in 
order to cover their retreat. ; 

The whole line of the Imperial troops have 
now felired to the position of Raab, their left 
wing being still near Comorn, and sending at in- 
tervals some shells into the fortress. . — 

The Magyars are advancing towards Vienna 
on. the lelt side of the Danube. ee 

Probably the imperial army will be obliged to 
retreat io the March field near Vienna as the . 
only means of resisting the Magyacs. The loa- 
perial troops are entiiely disorgauised. 

Continued defeat of the Iniperialisis:— The Aus- 
trians have been again deleated iu a great batile, 
and Welden, * the best general in tbe Adsirian 
service,” as he has been called, bas not been 
more successful against the Magyars than was his 
predecessor. Ou the 20th Welden concentrated 
all bis forces, withdrawing even the garrison 
trom Pesth, aud from the camp in the neighbor- 
hood of Olen, lor the purpose of making a geno- 
ral combined attack upou the Hungarian forces, 
Weluén attacking them io iront, and Jellachich 
aud Schlick taking them in fank aud rear; this 
grand combined attack took place on the 20th 
aud 2ist at Gran, and ended in the complete de- 
leet of Welden. The Over-Zcilung says that (he 
Austrians were driven back with the joss of 20 
guus and 2,000 prisoners, aud that they bave 
been compelled to raise the siege of Comorn. 
Lord Fousonby has left Vienna foe Ladon. 

The Kolner Zeitung, aud the atner German 
papers, confirm the news of a two days’ baltic in 
the vicinity of Gran. A courier from the scene 
of action arrived at Vienna on the night of the 
Zlat ul.., but the news which he brougns was not 
thea published by the military commandant of 
that capital. A postscript to the second edition 
of the Kolner Zeitung, of the Tin ull. gives an 
extract of the Hungarian intelligence which bad 
come to Cologue that morning, to the effect that 
the great blow had been struck, aud that the bat- 
ile at Gran had ended in a deteat of the Imperi- 
alista The Hungarians are said to bave advan- 
ceu to the banks of the March; the siege of Co- 
morn has been raised, and Pesth evacuated by 
the Austrians. 'ne Constitutzouelle Zeitung 
confirms this news, especially respecting Comoru 


aud Pesth. > 


Pesth was evacuated by the imperialists on 
the 25th uk. Bem has gove to Temeswar. 
W indischgratz has arrived at Prague. Ihe Aus- 
trian commauder-in-ecinet’s>head-quariers were 
at Raab, but beyond Abia nothing was kaown at 
Vienna of the respective pasitiong of the conlend- 
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ing armies. According to the last advices, the 
‘Vanguard of the Russian army, composed of Cos. 
sacks, had already entered that city. It was 
not, however, supposed that these Cossacks 
would come to Vienna, but it was generally 
thought they would at once proceed to Upper 
Hungary. ` 
Dembinski, at the head of 15.000 Magyars and 
Poles, marchéd into the city on the afternoon of 
the 24th, amid the must extravagant demonstra- 
tions of joy on the pari of the inhabitants. He 
immediately summoned the garrison of Ofen to 
vacate the fortress within three days. Thetwo 
Fesih newspapers, whose “ redactious” had pack- 
ed up all their traps, (ype, &c., and retreated in 
the escort of Welden, were instantly replaced by 
two blazing Hungerian journals, whose inaugur- 
ative numbers delighted the eyes of Peathers 
with emerald-green type and scarlet flourishes 
boul the border, the white of the paper com- 
leting the national tri-color. Proclama:ions ‘of 
‘Deu binski and Kossuth astonished the weak 
‘minds of the people wilh a true account ‘of the 
‘War, about which eager groups of readers might 
“be seen clustering at til street corners. ‘I'he 
Hengarian bonk-uotes flew’ up to par. It was 
proclaimed that no one should be persecuted for 
3 offences. The ladies were ſotrmost in 
estowing tokens of they approbation upon the 
‘B llant troops. l r 


Demands of the Hungarians:—The following 
are the demands of the Hungarians, as agreed 


upon by Kossuth, Georgey, Bem and Dembin- 


aki :— z 

1. The recognition of the kingdom of Hungary 
ia its ancient limits, including Croatia, Sclavonia, 
and the military boundaries. 2. Union with 
Transylvania, as decided upon by the Hungarian 


Diet at its sitting last year. 3. General amnes- 
ty for the a hole of Austria, the immediate release |. 
of the October prisoners, and indemnities to the 
4 Trans- 


families of those who were murdered. 
mission of allthe Hungarian regiments serving 


in Italy and elsewhere throughous the empire to 
Hungary. 5. Recognition of the Hungarian con- 
stitutson of 1848. 6. Hugo shall remain un- 
rovisional Executive 

Administration, elected from among the Diet, 
until the hereditary succession shall have been 
legally restored, abd the king who shall nave 
deen elected shall be crowned at Puda-Pesth, and 
% Galicia shall stand 
m the same relation te the Austrian Federal State 

. as that in which Huogary new stands, and will 
stand under the name of the Polish Kingdom of 
Galicia; it will, therefore be linked to Austria 
- by a personal union, baying its øwn finances. 8. 
‘The paslicipation.of Hungary m the Austrian 
Nations! Debt shall be decided by the Hungarian 


der the government 6f a 


sworn to tbe constitution. 


- 


Diet by majority. 


Arrival of the Russians.—by accounts from 
Vienna to the 28th ult., it seems certain that in a 
Gay or two more there will be a Russian army of 
The line by which 
the Russian succors will be poured in is the rail- 
road between Warsaw and Vienna. The auxili- 
ary army will be concentrated at Cracow. From 

„ the fronuers of Moraviathey will march into the 
country between the Waag and Gran, spreading 
their left wing along the southern base of the 
Before they 
« can sel free the Galicign succours under Ham- 
merstein, they will have to beat tbe Hungarians 
out of their newly cunquered ground in the norih- 
ern countries, and retake Kaschan, Eperies, &c,, 
for the Austrians. The Weimer Zeitung juseris 

a letter from Cracow, of the 24th, which says 
thatthe Russian corps collected near Cracow, 

y Consists of 25, 008 wen, with more than-30 preces 


60,000 men on the Waag. 


mountamous border of Galicia.- 


of artillery, io which reinforcements are daily 


expected. Another paper reporis that 55, 000 

Russians are on the march from Radziwiilow, 
Frow Oderburg 
they were to be transported by railroad, and iu a 


through Cracow, into Mora vis. 


few days would be at Neutra. 


Prossia.— Dissolution of the Second Chamber: 

' ' The decond Chamber in Assembly on the 26th 
_ UIL took into consideration Waldeck’s motion tor 
calling upon the Government to remove the atate 
This was, of course, opposed by the 
Ministry strongly; upon a vote being cailed for, 
the propositions of the Ministry were rejected, 


. ol siege. 


and (he amendments curricd as loliows: 


That the Chamber resolves, 1. To declare 
that the continuation of the state of siege wnh- 
out the consent of the Chamber is unla w fal, and 


that the Chamber does not grant its consent to 
the continuation of the state of siege. 


mediately the state of siege which has been in- 
flicted since the 12th of November. upon Berlin, 
and the space within two miles of the city. 


a 1 bs of 184 voles to 139, add the second 
by 1 


from the President that the tribunes should be 
cleared if their oceupants did not behave ihem 
selves better. 


Count Brandenourg rose. 
looked big with some important communication, 
hushed the Chamber into torebuding silence. He 
spoke thus: 1 have to make a communication 


ordain hereby, m virtue of articies 49 and 76 ol 


closed.“ Hereupon the members walked out of 
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lem and Kronen sts., were fired upon by the sol- 
diery, and several of them wounded, but none 
killed. 

The garrison of Berlin is being increased. The 
2d buitallion of the 14th foot came in by the rail- 
way from Stettin. The fusileer battalions that 
were on the point of being sent off id more con- 
venient places for musket practice, have re- 
cewed orders to stay. 

The accounts from India state that the Sikh 
army, numbering 16.000 men, with 41 pieces of 
arutlery, have surrendered to the British, which 
closes the war with them. The Affghans were 
passing beyond the Indus. This again fully es- 
lablisbes the British power in that country. 

‘Tbe war in Schleswig continued, and there 
was no prospect of peace. 

It is said that the Tuscan troops had entered 
Leghorn, and the Sicilians, beaten at all points, 
have viriual Jy submitted to the King of Naples. 


2. To cali upon the Ministers to remove im- 


The first of these propositions was carried by 


to 153 . 
There was great cheering from the tribunes at 
this result, which of course, drew forth a remark 


Cau: phausen has given in his resignation. The 
cause appears to be that the Prussian govérnment 
was, according to his understanding wath Minis- 
ters, to abstain from pronouncing upon ine ques. 
tion of the Frankfort constitution until all other 
governmeuts had sent in their declarations; 
whereas Brandenburg ‘allowed himself to be 
forced into showing his band prematurely. 

On the 27th, after some preliminary business, 
His aspect, which 


Maniresto or rae Turgis Governmen?.— 
The following is a copy of the manifesto of the Su. 
blime Porte, explaining is motives for making mik- 
tery preparations. It is translated from the Turkish 
official gazette, the Taevime of the 5th of March, 1849. 


The extraordinary events which have succeed- 
ed each other in Europe, during the past year, are 
known to all the world. Notwithstanding the 
expectation hitherto entertained of the general 
restoration of perfect tranquility, it is truly de- 
plorable to fiud that hope still unrealized. We 
know and we perceive that tbe majurity of go- 
verninenis, in the exercise of their vigilance, 
keep au attentive eye on passing events, aud maige 
41ain an altitude of armed peace. : 

In this state of things ìt would appear, at firat 
sight mat the Sublime Porte ought also, as a 
matter of necessily, to make great preparations ; 
but as the preparations to be made bave different 
degrees, ii has been deemed wi-e and prudent 
well to weigh this consideration, as well as the 
iaternal necessities and the external difficihies 
ol the State, and to adopt a resolution accordiug- 
U e 
á The Sublime Porte, has, therefore, maturely 
reflected on the question. of preparations, in order 
to ascertain how far it ought to proceed. Now, 
iil, on the une hand, it has not beean possible te 
discover motives sufficiently strong for the ma- 
king of such preparations, it cannot be denied, an 
the other, that there is a real necessity for laking 
certain measures of precaution. 

The d-lurbances (bal broke oul towards the 
close of last summer inthe province of Wallachia, 
have been quelled, by the grace of God and un- 
‘der the auspices of the Sultan ; aud the tranquu- 
lily, which it was the object of the government 
to re-establish, is perfectly established. If the 
military force, which the Sublime Porte has do- 
spatched thither, has net yet been withdrawa 
thence, it does not fullow that it has any secret 
object in view; it is a necessity, resullung from 
ceriaio important questions relating to the pro- 
vince itseH, and which are nearly arcanged. 

When, therefore, the state of affairs ia Walla- 
ehia and Molderia are taken into consideration, 
no Wolives are discernible for inducing the Sub- 
lime Porte to act on. a large scale—vo motive is 
discernible why it shoukl sc: in such s manner, 
when by the mere effect of this system, so full of 
justice and equity, which bas been adopted by 
the Padichakn, our benelactor and master, who 
is under all circumstances the object of the di- 
vine favor, there are not discoverable, God be 
praised, lu any other part of she empire any sub- 
jects of uneasiness or ang sources of embarras- 
ment to the. government. z ; - 

So much as regarda the interior., As regards 
our relations abroad our ideas are as follows 

The freak, sincere sad ſriendiy relations of 
the Sublime Forte with all the neighboring and 
distant powers with whieh it bas treaties are on 
a very good footing, and a reciprocal socurny 
exists between the Sublime Porte and every one 
of these powers. Such being the real state of 
the case, the shghtest reflection will show, aad 
common sense sufficientty point out, that there 
does not exist, either at home or abroad, any 
weli-founded motive for going to an immense 
expense by adopting and undertaking vast mea- 
sures. 

At thé same time, however, it cannot be de- 
nied by prudent and enlightened men that, in 
oider to maintain internal tranquility as it ought 
to be maintained. in these times of general ettor- 
vescence, and in order 10 observe tue) principle 


to the Chamber, which | should have made de- 
fore, but that | desired nut to interrupt the debate. 
l am about to read to the Chauiber a royal ordi- 
nance, of which I will lay the gopy upon the bu- 
reau-of the house. ís 

„We, Frederick William, by God's grace, &c. 


the Constitution of Dec. 5, 1843, and in accorut 
ance with the. advice of our Council of Ministers: 
1. The Second Chamber is herewith dissolved. 
2. The First Chamber is prorogued. 3. Our 
Council of Ministers are charged with the exe- 
cution of this ordmance, g 

Berlin, Mpril 27, 1849.” 

"This annuuncewent was received in perfect si- 
lince. The ministers immediately left the house. 
Some members were rising to speak, when the 
President of the Chamber said, The sitting is 


the room in silence. ( 

As soon as the dissolution of the Second Cham- 
ber became known in Bertin, the excrement 
throughout the city wae excessive. Toward eve- 
ning crowde gathered on the Donholf Platz, and 
in front of tne Chamber; and on the Linden, as 
it grew dark, the angry and threatening appear- 
ance of the masses increased. . 

Picquets of soldiers were stationed on the Don- 
hol square. Tuey endeavored iu vain to disperse 
the crowd. Au officer was struck so heavily that 
he was carried away senseless. The soldiers im- 
mediately fired on the group, and one man feji 
dead, two others are severely wounced. ‘This 
was al 83. Up to the time oi the departure of 
the man, the aspect. of the streets was not im- 
proved. The crowd showed httle inclination to 
disperse, and the firing has embittered them. 

We Icarn thet subsequently attempts were 
made to crect barricadas al several points, put 
failed through the exertions of the citizens and 
milnurà. On the Feri Pistz Me soldiers were 
compelied 30 fire, and the casualties of the even- 
ing were lour killed; one of whom is a woman, 
and five wounded. Velach. ents uf cavalry had 
io by culled out to clear the streets several times 
dusing the vay. Many persons were wounded by 
sabre cuts, vul the number is not known. No 
orguhtzed leustance was attempted by the popu 
lace, yel great alarm prevailed. Many fawines 
left Berlin during the uay. Passing visitors have 
lelt slut without an exception. Patruls uf cav- 
alry kept the sireels all night, and-there were 
crowds ip the squares, but no lar:her excesses 
occurred - A 

Gen. Wrangel caused the -following notifica- 
Liou 10 be published in the States Anzeiger of the 
28ib ult. 5 Sa 

From the occurrences yesterday in the Don- 
hof Piatz ana thereabout,- in cumusequcace ol 
which the soldiers tad to use their arme with 
energy, it seems that pact of Wio imhavitants en- 
tertaiu thè erruncous idea thet ibe stale of the 
Siego en nis no longer mu Berlin, aod within a 
radius of 8 miles. I take, thereture, this ooca- 
sion to declare that the stale of siege is by no 
means rem ved, but is still ia full loree.” i 

The Deputies of the Chawbers bave gone 
musily to their homes in the country. , 

Ou the 29:h the same dull tranquility prevailed 
as betore, the people being overawed by the sol- 
diery. About 9 o’cloek a party of citizens, who 
refused to disperse, at the coruer of the Jerusa. 


, 
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of neutrality adopted by the Porte, certain mea- 
sures ef precaution must absolutely be taken. 
Such has been the unani:nous opinion of all, and 
his Imperial Majesty has consequently given cor- 
responding orders. 

Thus, the imperial fleet will be. prepared this 
year for the spring season as every other year: 
‘and, as a measure of precaution, there will be 
an assemblage of troops in certain convenient 
places, and in order that every one may be ap- 
prised of the real motive of these movements, 
and that no other interpretation may be admissi 
ble, we publish the present manifesto, &e. 


Chronicle. 
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Destrocrive Fiags.—On the morning of the 
13th inst., a most destructive fire occurred at 
Watertown, New York, Which before it could be 
arrested, consumed more than one hundred 
houses, and burnt and destroyed a large amount 
of personal property. The heart of the village 
is in ruins. The American and Columbia Hotels, 
the Episcopal Church, three banking houses, the 
post-office, three printing offices, and about thirty 
stores, with their valuable contents, are destroyed. 
The mails in the post office were consumed—the 
valuables in the banking houses were saved. 
The loss in buildings is set down at $125,000. 
The Journal of that village of the same day says: 
as a general thing the whole is fairly covered by 
insurance. l 

Milwaukee, Wisconsin.—A fire broka out at 
Milwaukee, on the morning of the Ith inst, 
which destruyed $60,000 worth of property be- 
fore it was subdued. Among the buildings de- 
stroyed were the planing and stove factory of W. 
Hawkins, the store of David Moore, S Davis’ 
livery stable, Ludingstone’s brick building, and 
all the buildings from Ludingstone's ou the west 
side of Water Street. Supposed to be the act of 
an incendiary. : 

St. Louis, Missouri.—This city has been the 
scene ofa terrible conflagration. The fire broke 
out at 10 o'clock on the night of the 17th inst., 
on board the steamboat, White Cloud, lying at 
the levee. The wind was blowing a galic at the 
time, and the fire communicated to the stores on 
the river in front of the city, and to the adjomiug 

‘stedmboats. The fire was checked on Friday 
the 18th. Nearly the whole line oſ houses on the 
river in front of the. city was consumed between 
Locust and Chestnut streets. Fhe fra went to 
Main street, and swept both sides, consuming a 
mile and more of stores and houses, three nlocks 
deep. The tire was stayed on Market street by 
blowing up the drug store of Messrs Doenich & 
‘Valloux. There were three persons killed by an 
explosion on board the Alice steambyal, and Mr. 
Toomas B. Fargo, an auctioneer, was killed 
during the fire in the city. He threw a keg of 
powder into the sture of Doenich & Valloux for 
the purpose of stopping the flames at that point, 
- but the explosion took place before he got away 
from the building. ‘The following are some of 
` the steamboats which, with their cargoes, were 
destroyed :—EJward Bales, Taglioni, Boreas, 
Grey Eagle, Kit Ourson, Montauk, Simon, 
Acadia, Mameluke, Prairie State, Eudora, St. 
Peters, Red Wing, Alexander Hamilton, Martha 
Eliza Stewart, Mandan, Gen. Brooke and Frolic; 
also n number of barges and wood boats. For 
three quarters of a mile down the levee, and ex- 
tending back to Second street, nearly every 
buiding is in ruins. The Republican office, with its 
extensive machinery, materials. &c., is entirely 
destroyed. The New Era, Reveille and other offices 
Shared the sa.no fate, some saving a portion of 
their materio(s. The telegraph utlice, the bank - 
ing houses of Benoist, J. J. Anderson, Presoury 
& Co., Clark & Brothers, Nesbitt & Co., and E. 
P. Tesson, are all destroyed. Tue vaults are 
secure. In the burnt district, where most of the 
extensive business houses had large amounts of 
stock on hand, very litle was saved. Tbe loss 
is estimated at 85, 000, 000. ö 


ReLiGious AssEMRLIES.— The Protestant Epis- 
copal State Convention assembled in Philadelphia 
on the morning ol the 16th inst. 

The New School Assembly of the Presbytcriaw 
Church commenced their triennial session at 
Philadelphia on the morning of the L7th inst. 
The Rev. De. Philip C. Hay of Oswego (N. Y.) 
was chosen moderator. 

On the same day the Old School General As- 
sembly of the Presbyterian church commenced 


their annual session at Pittsburg, and was orga- 
nized by the election of the Rev. Dr. Murray, of 
Elizabethtown, New Jersey. 


The American Baptist Missionary Union held 
their enniversary session in this city on the 17th 
and 18th inst. The Hon. George N. Briggs, of 
Massachusetts, President of the Union, was pre- 
sent, and addressed the Assembly iu an eloquent 
manner on the object of the Union. 


The Pennsylvania Bible Society celebrated its 
forty first annwersary on the evening of the 15th 
inst., and the American Sunday School on the 
evening of the 16th inst. 


Interesting reports of these several associations 
were made, from which we shall hereafter pre- 
sent statistical statements, showing their present 
condition. 


Tue Crevasse ar New OnlLEANSs.— The ere“ 
vasse at Sauve's plantation, a few miles above 
the city of New Orleans, was widening, and the 
flow of water through the same had increased to 
so great an extent as ta threaten inundation to 
the city. Already a considerable portion of the 
second municipality was submerged, and the 
loss of property, and distress to numerous fami- 
lies was very great. All hope of stopping the 
iow through the crevasse is abandoted—the or- 
dinary means of piling, &c., affording no resist- 
ance to the body of water which forces through. 

The loss to Mr. Suuve is said to be fifty thou- 
sand doliars, and to other planters in the vicinity 
the damage is proportionately large. 


Moxey Marxet.—The Tribune of Monday 
last suys:—The money market to-day is abua- 
cantly supplied, and capital cannot be safely 
used with freedom at 5 per cent. Some loans 
have been made al 43 per cent., and a large loan 
was made for twelve aionths on Treasury Notes 
at 6 70. 

The specie in the downtown and up-town 
Banks has been counted, and reaches 58.238.000. 
This is an increase of 54, 000, 000, ur nearly 100 
per cent. since the 3lst of March, when the 
amount was $4,200,000. There is also in the 
Sub treasury to-day 52, 107, 800, making a total 
of $10,345,000 in the oity. The Banks have 
many of them more than they want. The Mer- 
chants’ Bank has $1,200,000. On the Ist of 
July next, a Jittle more than a month, a million 
of dollars will be paid out here from the Sub- 
treasury for interest on the public debt, which 
will be added to the amount in Bank, and tend 
to make money still easier. 

Coin continues to pourin fram the West at 
the rate of about $50,0U0 per day. The exports 
since the lst of May have been $587,830. 


‘Lumber Trade of the Susquehanna — Some idea 
may de formed of the extent of the lumber trade 
of the Susquehanna from the following memor- 
andum of the number of rafis and arks that 
passed this place during the late annual spring 
freshet. The account was kept by Me. Jeremiah 
Reese, keeper of the eastern toll-house of the 
Market street bridge, and furnished us by bim for 
publication. a: 

The number of rafts were as ſollows- From 
the 22d to the 30th of March, 415; on the 30th, 
200, April Ist, 160; 24, 28h 31, 545; 4th, 237; 
Stb, 32; Gh, 135; 7th, 90; Sch, 35; Nh 19; 10i 
22; Lith, 27; 17ih, 4 — total! 2252. 

Tne nuober of arks were as follows:—From 
the 22d of March to April 4th, 183; April Sth, 5; 
6th, 14; Tih, 15; Sch, 12; 9th, 2; 12ch, 5; 13ih, 30; 
17th, 2 —iotal 268. Total arks and ratts, 2520. 

{Harrisburg Intelligencer. 


Disastrovs.—On the night of the 17th inst., 
the steuu. er Empire, running on the North River 
between Albany aud New York, was run ivto 
opposite Newburgh by a schuoner loaded with 
lumber, aud immediately sunk. The number of 
lives lost it is im possible to ascertain—it is 
known bowever that filleen lives have been lost. 
The timely assistance of the steamer Rip Van 
Winkle, which was near aud rescued about 300 
passengers, prevenied a much greater sacrifice. 
Blame is attributed to the pilot, and the matter 
is now undergoing investigation. ` 


ner, for Lieutenant Governor, and the Hun. Louis 
Bordelon, for the office of Auditor. i 


WinneRaGors.—A large body of these Indians 
have returned to the Neu:ral Ground,“ and are 
now encamped on Cedar River, a few miles west 
of Fort Atkinson, lowa. They are a saurce of 
great annoyance to the settlers, and measures 
will have to be taken for their expulsion from 
that country. Their new home is on the Missis- 
sippi River, near the junction of the Crow Wing, 
about 150 miles north of Fort Snelliog. 


Eotaw ano Apacuet [wpotans.—The U. 8. 
‘Dragoons have ‘had two encounters with these 
Indians in the neighborhood of Taos, New Merxi- 
co—in both instanees the Indians suffered most. 
Only two of the Dragoons Were killed, white 
the Indians lost 28. . 


Vancouver's lsLawp.—it is stated that the 
British Government bas determined on forming 
an extensive depot and Naval station at Van- 
couver’s Island in the Pacific. The natural ad- 
vantages of the position are said to be very 
great, and the Island abounds with coal. The 
only drawback is the rule of the Hudson's Bay 
Company. x - 


Evecrion ix Massacuvserts.—The day for 
the election of a member to represent the Fourth 
district in Massachusetts in the XXXIst Congress 
hasbeen postponed by the Governor from the 
30th inst. to the 11th June next, 


Catirornia.— Despatches, we learn, have 
been received at Washington, setting forth that 
the people had organized a self government, and 
had i Wilmolt Proviso, es a ſund ame 
article. ; 


I> The death of Major Gen. W. J. Worth, 
of the U. S. Army, is announced as having taken 
place at Antonio de Bexar, of cholera, on the 7th 
inst. 


Hosriral. Sire Ar Sr. Lovis.—Army Sur- 
geons Wheaton, De Camp, and McLaren have 
been appointed to select a site for a Marine 
Hospital at St. Louis, Mo. - 


iC > Doctor Coolidge, convicted of the mur- 
der of Matthews, and under sentence of death 
therefor, committed suicide in prison at Bangor, 
Maine; 17th inst. 


i => The Supreme Court of Illinois have de- 
cided that an act passed by the Legislature, crea- 
ting a new county, upon the votes of a majority 
of the people being cast in favor of the measure, 
is constitutional. ; 


Reports from the Plains state that num- 
bers of the emigrants to California are dying of 
cholera on the route. ` i 

Census Boarn.— Messrs. Clayton, Johnson and 
Collamer compose the Census Board. 


nere have been 33, 448, 762 expended 


‘on the Boston Water Works, and $537,312 are 


required to complete them. 


Maple Sugar manufucture.— The amount of 
maple sugar manufactured in the State of Ver- 
mont is five milſions of pounds annually. 
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THE PAST THE PRESENT— FOR THE FUTURE. ~ 


GEORGE BEATTY, Editor. ; NO. 6 BANK ALLEY. 


It will de apparent to you ‘that thé ready co- 
operation of all the officers of the customs will 
de necessary, in order to meel the requirements 
of this act; any aid that you may afford, or an 
suggestions that you may make will be highly 
valued. To this end l request that you will 
promptly furnish to this office a list of all the per- 
sons in any way connected with the customa at 
your port, designating the dates of their eriginal 
appointment, and their present appointment, and 
the rate of compensation received by them, to. 
gether with a descrip ion of the nature of the 
services rendered by each, anda statement of the 
reduction that canbe made, and the manner in 
which the same can be effected, with a due re- 
gard to the public interests. I am, very respect- 
fully, your obedient servant. 


George H. Slaughter, of Wiseonsin, to be Re- 
gistec of the Land Office at Mineral Point, Wis- 
consin, vice Albert W. Parris, removed. 

James F. Mahan, of Missouri, te be Register of 
the Land Office at Palmyra, Missouri, vice Ben- 
jamin Davies, resigned to take effect 30th June 
next. l ` 

Isaac Lefer, af Iowa, to be Register of the 
Land Office at Stillwater, Minnesota, vice Cor- 
nelius S. Whitney, resigned, to take effect 30th 
June next. l 


—— 
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Trans. —Fobun Dor l. ans per annum, in advance, 
er if remilted be fore the expiration of the first month 
after the commencement of a volume ;—otherwise Five 
Dollars will be charged. Three copies will be sent to 
. one address upon the receipt of Ten Dollars, and 
seven copies upon the receipt of TwExAT Dollars. 

Subscribers may remit, at our risk, by mail; and 
eurrent bills, of sound banks, in any of the Slates, 
will be accepted in payment. 

Complete sets of the Register—to include 
the first fifty volumes (octavo), with index to the - - 
first twelve volumes, and of the fwenty-three vo-“ Sonver or Grear Sart anp Uran Laxes.— 
umes (quarto) —ean be furnished. Odd volumes, The St. Louis Republican informs us that the ex- 
from Vol. 13 to Vol. 50 inclusive, with index, and | pedition for a Trigonometrical and Nautical Sur- 
from Vol. 51 to Vol. 73, with index, can also be vey of the Great Salt and Utah Lakes, and the 
obtained. . surrounding country, lying in the northern por- 

aan | tion of Upper California, is now being fitted out 

i K in that city. It has been organized, (says the 
National Affairs. Republican,) hy Colonel J. J. Abert, of thé Topo- 

i __ [graphical Bureau, the command given to Captain 
* Howard Stansbury, assisted by Lieutenant J. W. 
Gunnisan, of the Topographical Engineers —a 
corps which may well be called the working men 
of the army. The point of departure in the spe- 
cial examination of this part of the great and 
mostly unexplored basin, is Fort Hall, on the Lewis 
Fork of the Columbia river, and thence directly 
south, by a new route to the Salt Lake, which 
forms so remarkable a feature in that interesting 
valley between the Sierra Nevada and the Wah- 


Marshals. : 
George W. Jackson, of Rhode Island, to be Mar- 
shal of the United States for the District of Rhode 
Island, vice Barrington Anthony, removed. 
Samuel Garfield, of New Hampshire, to he 
Marshal of the United States for.the District of 
New Hampshire, vice Cyrus Barton, remeved.§ 


28 Collectors. 

William Garnett, Norfolk, Virginia, vice Con 
way Whittle, removed. 

Lory Odell, Portemouth, N. H., vice A. Jenkins, 
removed. - --, 

Jonathan N. Bullock, Bristol, Rhode Island, vice 
Wm. J. Miller, removed. : : 

John Young, Sandusky, Ohio, vice Wm. Patter- 
son, removed. - 

`” Naval Officers. 

John McClintock, Portsmouth, New Hampshire, 
vice Daniel Vaughan, removed. i l 

Adam S. Coe, Newport, Rhode Island, vice Geo. 
C. Shaw, removed. 


— 2 
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Tur NATioval. ArrRor RATIO Ss. — The aggre- 
gate of the appropriations, made by the last Con- 
gress, is as follows: | 
Civil, Diplomatic and Miscella- os 

neous _ ' $6,301,605 74 
Military, including Fortifications, 

Indian Department, Revolu- 
` tionary and other Pensions 7,937,161 96 
Naval. including naval pensions 9,601,882 91 


- 


- Surveyors of the Customs. 


Post Office Department 4, 328,391 00 satch and Timpanozee Mountains, now chiefly| Asa B. Waite, North Kingston, Rhode Island, 
In fulfilment of the treaty with held by the Utefi tribes of Indians, and in which | vice George T. Nichols, removed. 
Mexico 7,260,000 00° | the Mormons have made a settlement, on the] Joseph Paddock, Jr., Newport, Rhode Island, 
- inner edge of the. basin near Utah Lake.. The vice A. Atkins, removed. > l 
Total $35,429,041 62; | survey will particularly develope the agricultural | John G. Needham, Pautuxet, Rhode Island, vice 


resources of the couutry, with a view, to the | James Fisher, removed. 
supply of our ‘forts and troops stationed in that 
country, as also to embrace the astronomical, 
meteorological and other purposes which shall 
give a complete view of its physical geography, 
and then explore another new route, on the re- 
turn of the expedition, by which access may be 
had to the great bas in. i 


Treasury Circutar.—The following impor- 
tant Circular from the Commissioner of- Customs, 
dated 19th April last, was inadvertently omitted 
at the proper time. It will be seen that a reduc- 
tion of the cost of collecting the revenue is ren- 
dered imperative: 

Sin.— You will receive herewith a copy of “An 


. _ Appraiser. 
John H. Withers, Philadelphia, from May 31, 
vice Benj. E. Carpenter, removed. 
Justice of the Peace. 


Thomas Donoho, to be a Justice of the Peace in 
the county of Washingten, in the District of Co- 


act requiring all moneys receivable from custo us FFC a lumbi 
and all other sources, to be paid immedialety into | otWI. APPOINTMENTS, = 
the „ abatement or reduclion , 8 om Indian Agents. 
and for other purposes.” ; s ° ; ; i 
I am instcucted by the Secretary of the Trea- Attorneys. William Butler, of South Carolina, to be Indian 


Agent for the Cherokee Indians, vice Richard C. 
S. Brown, removed. | 

John Drennen, of Arkansas, to be Indian Agent 
for the Choctaw Indiaua, vice Samuel M. Ruther- 
ford, removed. 

„Thomas Mosely, Jr., of Missouri, to be Indian 
Sub-Agent for the Wyandott Indians, vice Richard 
Hewett, remoted. 0 


Deputy Postmasters. 


C. P. J. Arion, Madison Indiana. 
Thomas Clowes, Tray, New York 


Wm. Halsted, of New Jersey, to be Attorney 
of the United States for the district of New Jer- 


sury to invite your attention to the-4jh section of 
this act, which Kmils the expenses of collecting 
the revenue from customs, after 30th of Juue ice J 8. G ed 
next, to the “ sum of one million five hundred and | . vice CF ~ . 
sixty thousand dollars per annum, together with | Henry W. Miller, of North Carolina, to be At- 
such sums as under the law are paid into the | torney of the United States for the district of 
Treasury for drayage, oartage, labor aud storage, | North Carolina, vice Duncan K. MoRae, removed. 
and in proportion for a less time.” James M. Clark, of Rhode island, to be Attor- 
From the accounts and estimates ney of the United States for the District of Rhode 
rendered to this department, it Island, vice Walter S. Burges, removed. 
appears that ‘the expenses of William W. Stickney, of New Hampshire, to 
collecting the revenue from cus - be Attorney of the United States for the istics 


— 


l 8 a . feat j of New Hampehire, vice Josiab Minot, removed William Woodward, Middleton, Connecticut. 
will be about : $2,100,000 James R. Lawrence, of New York, to be Attor- George Roberson, Ogdensburgh, New York. 


ney of the United States for the Northern Dis- 


A N H. H. J. Nuß Wilmington, Delaware. 
trict of New York, vice George W. Clinton, re- 


For the next fiscal year, com- 
mencing on the lat July next, the 


+. 


act referred to limits these ex- moved. 5 p EVG 
penses to an amount net exceed- : Land Officers. ` Appointment by the Secretary of the Interior. 
9.560 i : y a ; ai 
ve , Peo Charles H. Williams, of Wisconsin, to be Re- Jahn Kelley, of New Hampshire, to be Pension 
And consequently requires a redue - ceiver of Public Moneys at Milwaukie, Wiscon- Agent at Portsmouth, New Hampshire, vice Rich- 
tion of about $540,000 | sin, vice J. Albert Helfenstein, removed. ard Jenness, remaved. 


Seneca W. Ely, of Ohio. to be Receiver ef Pub- Israel W. Kelley, af New Hampshire, to be Pen- 
lic Moneys at Chillicothe, Ohio, vice John I. sion Agent at Concord, New Hampshire, vice 
Green, who declines the office. Isaac, Hill, remored. 


The receipts feom ‘‘drayage, cartege, labor, 
and storage,” being uncertain in amount, are qot 
estimated as available resources. 
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DIFLOMATIC. 

I The Hon. Tuomas Cremson, U. S. Charge 
d'Aflaires to Belgium, sailed on Tnursday last, 
with his family, to London, en route to the Court 
of King Leopold, to resume the place and posi- 
tion he has held for several years, and from which 
he was temporarily absent on a visit. 


ARMY. 

HONORS TO GENERAL WORTH. 
: War DEPARTHENT, ~ | 
General Orders, Adjutant Generai’s Office, 

No. 32. ushington, May 24, 1849 
Tue painful duty devolves upon the Depart- 
ment of announcing to the Army the death of 
Brevet Major General W. J, Worth, Colonel of 
the Eighth Regiment of Infantry, who died the 
7th of May, 1849, at his post, San Antonio, 
Texas. ` 

General Worth entered the afmy a Liertenant 
in 1813, and served with distinguished credit du- 
ring the war with Great Britain. His whole life 
has been devoted to the service of his country, 
and he has been charged with many conspicuous 
and important commands. His brilliant and suc- 
cessful conduct in he campaigns of Florida and 
Mexico was rewarded by promotion to the two 
highest grades in the army. And now, while in 
the performance of the responsible duties of Miti- 
tary Commander on the Mexican and Indian fron- 
tiers of Texas, his Jong, useful, and patriotic ca- 
reer is suddenly terminated. His loss, as a sol- 
dier of superior merit und a gentleman of high 
personal accomplishments, will long be severely 
felt. 5 

As appropriate military honors to the memory 
of the deceased, each post within his late geo- 


— 


graphical department will fire minute guns, (thir- | ` 


teen, ) commencing at 12 o'clock, M., and display 
the national flag at half staff from the same hour 
till sundown on the next day after the receipt of 
this order. Lan 
The usual badge of mourning, if not already 
directed, will be worn for thirty days by the Offi- 
cers of the Army serving io the department late 
under his command, and by those ot the regiment 
of which he was the Colonel. By order: 
R. JONES, Adjutant General. 


The Arkansas Democrat on the 27th ult. 
states that Lieut. Hagner, of the Topographical 
Corps, had passed up che river on the Monday 
previous, en route to California, on the tour of 
reconnoisance between Fort Smith and San Frun- 
cisco. Col. Miles, of the Fifth Infantry, passed 
on to Fort Smith the same day. Dr. Peyton, re- 
cently ordered by the War Department to report 
to Gen. Arbuckie, for service as Surgeon to the 
escort of the California emigrants and the engi- 
neer Corps, had returned from Fort Smith ou his 
way to Washington. ‘lhe escort and engineers 
leit Fort Smith previous to his arrival there. 


. 


Western MilrART Posr.— Mejor W. F. San- 
derson, of the Rifle Regiment, is ordered with 
-two companies of that regiment and one of the 
“Sixth Infantry, to establish a post near Fort La- 
ramie, on the Upper Platte river. Brevet and 
acting Major John 8. Simonson, with companies 
B and G oi the same regiment, is ordered to es- 
tablish a post in the vicinity of Fort Hall, or the 
Bear River Valley. ‘I'he last post will be near, 
probably at the point where the route to Caliſor- 
ma leaves the Oregon trail, and consequently a 
very important point tor emigrants. 


— — - —— 


The U. S. sloop-of-war Faluourg, sailed | 


from Boston on the 1 01h inst., to join the Pacitic 
squadron. ca 

L The U.S. razee, Inperenpexce, Lieut. 
Richurd Page commanding, bearing the broad 
pennant of Commodore R. W. Shubrick, arrived 
at Norfolk from the Pacitic on the 15th inst. — 
all well. -- 

The Independence left Boston m August, 
1846, and arrived at Monterey in 125 sailing 
days. 


4 Magyars. The Austrian Government had called for 


In April, 1847, she biockaded Mazat- against Austrian rule. Kossuth has been appoin- 
Jan, and with the Congress and Cyranne was en- | ted Presidentof Hungary, and the future system 
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‘of government is to be provided for by the Par- 
lament. The defeat of the French troops at 
Rome has taken the government by surprise, and 
the letter of Louis Napoleon to Oudinot, promi- 
sing to send him aid, excites much comment in 
the democratic French newspapers, which deny 
his right todo so. The assembly has passed re- 
solutions against the ministry and the government, 
that the original object of the expecition to Rome 
should not be turned aside. ; d 

To which we add further details from the Bos- 
ton and New York papers, as follows : 


ExdlLanb.— The bill for the modification of 
the Navigation Laws has been carried in the 
House of Lords by a majority of ten in favor of 
the Ministry- This result has given to the Whig 
Ministry a-new tenure of office. 

Jn the House of Commons the Parliamentary 
Oath Bilt, having for its object the removal of 
Jewish disabilities, has been read a secoad swe 
by a larger majority than before. 

Mr. Roebuck was about bringing befere Par- 
liament his plan for the better government of 
the Colonies. He also moved the appomtment 
of a commitles to ascertain the amount of debt 
due from foreign Governments to British sub- 
ecls. ` 
j The argument on the writ of error droeght by 
Mr. O’Brien and Mr. McManus bas beea read 
to the House of Lords. Without hearing the 
counsel for the Grown, the Law Lords ahd 
Judges unanimously directed that'the errors as< 
signed by plaintifs could not de maintalned— 
therefore the argument and judgment of the 
| Queen’s Court of Ireland stands affirmed. The 
senlence of transportation will probably be car- 
ried mto effect on the Ist of June. 

It is rumored that Duffy's prosecution will be 
abandoned. A 

The London papers of the-lith state thet a 
joint note of the Courts of Great Britain sad 
France hes been addressed to the Cabinet at St. 
Petersburgh, mlimating their d approval of the 
intervention of Russia in the contest between 
Austria and Hungary, and insisting that said in- 
lerlerence be withdrawn. i 


CONTINENTAL ArrAixs.— The whole of Conti- 
nents! urupe seems ready to burst jidlo one 
general conflagration. The quarre) between the 
parlisments throughout ahh the. various divisions 
of Germany, and their respective Princes, has 
reached the tighest pitch ; and in Saxony a con- 
flict has already taken place, which was decided 
-Ior the people, who fought witb the government 
troops for seven hours. The loss of iie was 
very great. The railways were destroyed to 
prevent troops from Berlin arriving in suflicient 
numbers to overpower them. The Prussian 
ſorce, however, comé opportunely, causing a mo- 
mentary~ranquilsty,. secured by military force. 
The fight was re.ewed next day, wath canouna- 
ding until the night of the zin. The batile was 
again renewed at ſour o’clock in the morning, 
aud a deadly warfare was going on in the sireets 
at the latest advices. . 

Intelligence io the Sih says that hostilities 
raged between the reyalists and the people to 
the disadvantage of the latter, Withoul an iume- 
diate prospect of termination. 

The members of the Provisional Government 
have been olitlawed, and a reward offered fur 
their heads. ; 

At Leipsic a disturbance had broken out be- 
tween the u. litary aud the people. Aller a short 
struggle the peuple were repulsed, and a large 
number killed on both sides. 

Accuyuls Irom Berli to the Sth, state that an 
insurrection bioke out at Breslau on the 6th. 
The troops and people were fighting in the 
streets. 85 

Ii is also rumored that an insurrection had 
breken vut at Coblentz. 

While these convulsions are occurring, the 
Austrian government is in danger oi dissolution 
by the continued success ol the Il ungattans, whe 
dre iu possession of Gren, Raab and Ryruraw. 
Russia in the merutume is advancing large bodies 
ol troops against them. All the accounts repre- 
sent the excitement to be at the highest pitch 
aurong the Hungariaus, and that it will take 
more than Russia and Austria cumbined to quell 
them. . 

Endeavors are mak ing to create a revolution 
in Gallacta. ln fact trom Posen to Pesth, the 
whole country is involved, and on the eve of 
hustitities. f 
‘The Danish war still continues, Dut itis con- 


gaged during the whele of the war with Mexico 
on the Pacific coast, taking possession of, garri- 
soning and building forts, makirg excursions inte 
the interior, &c. 


NAvAL Covrt MARTIIAI.— The Court Martial 
at Norfolk closed its proceedings in the case of 
Commodore Read on the 2lst inst., when his 
defence was read by W. B. Reed, Esq., of Phila- 
delphia. The court will be detained ia session 
for further proceedings. 


Phe U. S. sloop-of-war, Vanpanta, was 
launched at Portsmauth, Va., on the morning of 
the 26th inst. 


Commander George S. Blake has been 
ordered to the U. S. steam frigate Mississirpi, as 
Fleet-Captain of the Mediterranean Squadron, 
and Lieut. Bushrod Hunter to the Corvette, Jonn 
Apams, bow fitting out at Boston. 


The U. S. sloop-of-war Fatmoutn, Com- 
mander Pettigru, sailed from Boston on the 16th 
inst., to join the Squadron in the Pacific. 


iC The U. S. frigate Sr. Lawrence, was 
expected at Southampton, England, from Lisbon, 
to take in supplies preparatory to her preceeding 
to the river Weiser, and the Baltic. 


r ee 


Foreign Intelligence. 


ARRIVAL GF THE STEAMER. 


The steamship Caceponia arrived at Boston on 
Saturday morning last, bringing London and Liver- 
pool dates to 12th inst. . 
The news, particularly that from Germany is 
‘of the deepest interest: The people and the sove- 
-reigns are at issue upon the subject of the adop- 
tion of the National Constitution by the several 
States, and have revolted. The followmg sum- 
mary from the Public Ledger, of this city, em- 
braces the information of greatest moment. 
The people of Germany are bent upon United 

States Federalism, so writes the correspondent of 
the Times. Thirty-one German States, with nine 
millions of population, have declared in favor of 
the Constitution, and .will allow of no alteration 
except as provided for in that instrument. In the 
other Stales a majority of the people are repub- 
licans in spirit. In Bavaria some of the regiments 
of the Landwehr have resolved to support the 
Constitution, and the King has expressed his wil- 
lingness to accept it under certain conditions. 
‘The King of Wurtemburg has submitted to the 
Central Government, and the people of-Prussia are 
nearly unanimous in favor of the Constitution. 
Fhe Rhenish provinces of Prussia have threaten- 
ed to sunder from the Prussian government unless 
the German Constitution is asserted. The Frank- 
fort Assembiy has resolved that the first Parlia- 
ment of the empire shall be elected on the 15th 
of July next, and meet at Frankfort on the 15th 
of August. If Prussia does not recognize the 
Constitution, the sovereign of that State which 
has the greatest number of inhabitants- among 
those represented shall enter upon the duties of 
Emperor, after taking the oath before the National 
Assembly, which shall then be dissolved. The 
ministry at Frankfort has declared with reference 
to the promise of the King of Prussia to subdue 
revolution throughout Germany, that the Central 
Government cannot allow the claim of apy par- 
ticular State to the general direction of common 
measures for the maintenance of public order, 
und the peace of the empire, that duty having dc- 
volved upon the Central Government. - 

The Hungaraa war is still being carried forward 
with almost undiminished success on the part of the 


Russian aid; and a hundred thousand troops were 
reported to be marching to her relief; but doubts 
are expressed whether even Austria and Russia 
combined can conquer the enthusiastic Hunga- 
rians; especially as Croatia, Gallicia anu Tran- 
sylvania, and perhaps other States, are thought 
to be all but ready to join hands with Hungary 


t 
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information had been received from the Churge 
d'A faires at Vienna, and that it had taken place. 
on the applicatiun of the Emperor of Austria. 

Mr. B, Cochrane ssked whether the Govern- 
ment had received information of the advance of 
the French troops to Rome, and whether any 
mediation was jntended. Lord Palmerston said 
the Government was in possession of despatches 
on the subject: there was no intention of media 
ting between the Romans and the French. 

Paris, May 11.—In the Assembly to-day, the 
Minister of War contradicted, as upon authority, 
ine statement of Ledru Rollin as to the loss the 
French Expedition to Rome bad sustained. Prie 
vate letters, however, some of which have been 
published in the National, re-affirm the ziatement 
af the extreme severity of the loss which the Go- 
vernment wish to conceal. 

Rome Stilt Unconquered —Advices from Rome 
of the 2d have been reveived at Paris. The city 
stil remained unsubdued. Gen. Oudinot had not 
made any furfber attempt. An exchange of pri- 
souers had been effected, the French giving up 
the battalion Malghera, who were captured at, 
Civita Vecchia. The Roman Government have 
placed ine city of Ancona in siege. | 

We learn that the Neapolitan forces, were at 
Albano on the 2. instant. . 

Revolution in Hanovcr.—Flight of the King.—. 
We have just received intelligence from han- 
over which states that a revolt had taken place 
in that city, the civic guard of which had sided 
with the students of the Pulytechnic school, upoa 
which a collision took place between them and 
the few troops that were in the city, and who 
were overpowered. Subsequently the King had 
led. It is said that an offer of the assistance of 
tive thousand Prussian troops had been made pre- 
vivus to and in anticipation of this outbreak, but 
nad been declined by him. , 

The Troubles at Leipsic. —We learn from Leipe 
sic, thal very severe pecuyiary loss will be sus- 
tained by the traders frequetuting the fair which 
wus completely closed, aud the goods and byoths 
removed under inspection of the military on the 
Tih int On the evening of that day the city 
remained quiet. | roi Da ' 
Dresden Insurrection Put Dowe.—The insyrrec- 
tion at Dresden bad, on the Gch, been quite over- 
come by the military, and the city was quiet. 

The Outbreak at Breslau — Some particulars 
have reached us of the outbreak at Breslau; ale 
though the military had on the 8th, succeeded in 
suppressing the disorder, yet it sti required their 
| Coustant Vigilance to preveul a renewal ol them. 

The city was declared in a state of siege, and 
mtöjitary rule enticely prowailed. Bapricades of 
a very lormidable character had been erected, 
and the confliet had been of â very serious cha- 
racter; they being well manned, aud in their 
defence the loss of hfe was very great. | 

Expected Rising at Cologne.—An insurrection 
at Cologne was almost hourly expected ; the city 
was greatly agitated. The uuthorities had de- 
clared that the first commencement of a distur- 
hance would be the signal for declaring the city 
in a Stute of siege. ~ 

Outbreak at Elberfelds.— At Elberfeldt (well 
known for its cotton manufagtores) a serious 
yutbreak bad taken place. Here the arwed 
wilta had come seriously in contest with the 
King’s troops. Ii was reported, on the 8tb inst., 


ducted on both sides in a feeble and languishing | .A compan í ] 
manner. On the 7th instant, an engagement (sent on to he gates of Rome, being received 
took place, in which the Danes were defeated. | with musket shots, returned in good order, and 
The loss on either side is not stated. soon after part of the division advanced and 
From Paris, the report is still repeated that | penetrated without difficulty inta the enctente of 
the rupture beiween the President and M. Na- the capital, of which the streets were barrica- 
poleon Bonaparte is complete. A Gierce quarrel, | ded ; but they were received by a well-fed fire 
itis said, rages between them. Their quarrels | of musketry, and a shower of missiles from the 
increase the dangers which surround the bodies | windows and roofs of the houses. The 20th of 
of the army, the privates. and officers of which | the line, which was in the front, was severely 
seem to have been greatly wrought upoa by the-| treated. A company of voltigeurs was almost 
socialists. totally destroyed. At last, seeing the impossi- 
A serious riot has taken place in the ranks of | bility of continuing a struggle which became Sa 
the 7th light infantry, stationed at the Hotel des tal, General Oudinot ordered the retreat, and the 
Invalides. Borgt. Maj. Boychot having had his expeditionary corps occupied, at this moment, a 
name plsced among the lists of socialist candi- | strong position near Rome. 
dates for the Assembly, was arrested. The men We had about 200 men killed, of whom some 
insisted on his release ; a riot & serious charac- | are officers. Amongst them is Mr. Harris, Aid- 
ter -ensued ; the officers were disregarded and de-Camp of General Oudinot, and several hun- 
defied, and, at length, Boychot was sent off to | dred wounded. , eT Si 
Vincennes, but not without great difficulty. The ‘The correspondent of the Daily News, writing 
regiment has been sent away from Paris. The from Rome, on the 34 instant, stated that the 
same insubordination prevailed, in many regi- French did not enter Rome at all, aud all the 
ments, as the socialists, by the “most unceasing | fighting took place outside the walis. The gates 
efforts, continued to seduce the soldiers from | of San Pancracia, Pertez. and Cahaltegeri were 
thoir duty; but the check which the -French | the points of attack. A sortie was made by Gari- 
troops bare met wi:h in the Papal States, has baldi, as the French advanced, apd the latter are 
moved all France to the centre, and touched | suid, by the correspondent, tõ have lost 600 killed 
the people on their tenderest pvint—the glory of on the spot. There were 452 French taken pri- 
France. soners, many of whom, when crossing the streets, 
la Italy, the advance of the French expedition | were heard to declace that they had been tricked 
has been cheeked by the resistance of the repub- into the expedition by promises of being led 
licans of the Roman States. Ln two eacountérs, against the Austrians. 
the French were drivea-bsok with great loss, and | It is said that, an the attack on Rome, Genera 
Captain Oudinot, a relative of the General, was Oudinot was bearly taken prisoner. The Italian 
taken prisoner. General Oudinot, unprepared combatants had caught hold of him, and his men 
for such a reception, has withdrawn his troops hud great diſſicul in rescuing him. 
four leagues frum the city, and there wass for Ou Thursday, the Paris papers gave no certain 
geinforcements and further instructions from his inſormation of the entry uf the French troops 
government. The French had 180 killed aud | into Rome. All we learn is, that the Neapoli- 
400 wounded. . i tans were marching upon that city, Sid itt was 
- The French general marched, on the 27th ult., said that the French would occupy it before 
from Civita Veccbia. The account of. bis fur- | (hem. ` ve 
ther progress is furnished by telegraphic de- Tie Constilutionnel states that it was reported 
apatches. General Oudinot bad set out on hie | that the French army had made good their entry 
march for Rome, where, according 10 every in- | into Rome, aud bud taken several prisoners, 
formation, he was called by the wishes of the | amang whom were only five Romans. This re- 
ple; but haviag met, irom the foreigners | port, however, does not appear to treat upon any 
who occupy Rowe, more serious resiskange than sufficient authority. l 
be expected, he took up a-posiuon at sume dis | Immediately upon tbe receipt of the news of 
tance from the city, and was waiting the arrival | the French ex edition having received a check 
of she rest of the expedition. No dale was given , | at Rome, the President addressed the following 
t it is probable that General Oudinot was near | letter to General Oudinot, which was published 
me on cy ten ult. On me 26h, the Roman in the Moniteur :— so 
Constituent Ace mbly pronounced thé following Erssze Nariowat, May 8, 1849. 


My Dear General:—The telegraphic news 
announcing the unforeseen resistance whieh you 
havo met under the walls of Rome, bas greatly 
grieved me. I bad hoped that the inbabitants of 
Rome, opening their eyes to evidence, would re- 
ceive with eagerness an army which had arrived 
to accomplish a friendly and disinterested mise 
sion. Thit has not been the case, Our soldiers 
bavo been received as enemies. Our mililary 
honor is injured. I will not suffer ıt to be as- 
sailed, for reinforcements shall got be wanting 
to you. Tell your soldiers I appreciate their 

ravery, and take part in what they endure, and 
tbat they may. always rely on my support aud 

my gratitude. My dear Ge ca receive the 
a Signed S id 5 B that six. persons had been killed, and a large 
i „ number wounded. . . | 

Laresr News —House of Lords.—The royal] Disturbances at Duneldorf.— At Dusseldorf, also, 
assent was given by commission to the following | disturvauces had occurred but not of a very se- 
bills: Exchequer bills ; Out-door Paupers ; Dis- | rious nature, The whole of the Rhine provinces 
training lor Renis; Recovery of Wages ; ireland | ate in á b. ost excued state, aud ready tu explode 
Protection of Justices; frelend Spirita; Iceland | like a train of gunpowder—throughoul the whale 
Petty Sessions; Prisonere’ Removal ; Ireland bills, Ruine-country (he armed militia are disaflecte 4 

and several private bills. oe 1 toward the King of Prussia, and in favor of ihe 

Barricades, with cannon, are erected on the road, | Lord Beaumont gave notice that he shoald put | Frankfort Assewbly, he 

aud ine gates and streets that lead Jo Civita Vec- | questions to the Government, on Monday, on the! Trouble in the Palatinate —Bavarian advices 
chia. I De loug covered gallery erected by Pope subject of the invasion, by the French, of the | state that ail ſoreigueis have been obliged tu quit 
Borgia, between the casus St. Angelo.and the | Roman States. Lord Warnoliſe gave notice uf | Sandan it thë Pulatinate. Our Jetters stale inat 
V aucan palace, has been blown up with powder, | hie intention to move the omissium of certeia | disturbances prevailed in thal quarter. =|. 
and tho materials used to block up the avenues | Clauses in the Navigation dill, when the bill went) Russians in Gallicia.—Letters from Vieuna to 
of the cily. Š o into committee. ‘The Eart of Oarhèle e dov- | tre 71h inst. have been received. By these we 
A deputation of the Centrat Committee had ed the second readwg ol tbe Poor Law Ireland | are inſorured that a considerable body of Russian 
protesicd against the invasion, und inlormed | Rete-in-Aid Bilt, entering iato a lengthened de- troops were being poured into Buckowina, a Dis- 
4S enoral Oudinot that Rome would resist bis en- tail of the measutes which bad been taken dur- trict of Gullicia, in Austria. Ihe E-npecor nad 
trance by foice, and blow up the Quirioal, thè | ing the tast three years for the relief of irish die- relurned to the Capital, where he was received 
V atican, and St. Peters, which weto already uu- ess. The vili was consequoniiy carried by a with every symptom ot popularity aud enthus- 
dermined. As 7 majority of 1. The House adjourned at 20 mia- | siasm. i ee 2 | 
Tue General replied that his instructions were | utes to 2 o’clovk. ki Our latest advices from Hungary inform us that 
fmperative, aud tnat he would enter Rume oy House of Commons:— In answer to Mr. Osborne, | the HAdngarisüs were forming an immense army, 
force, if not quietly received. to the question whether an; information had been | v 100,000 men; and unless Russia brings a very 
A letter irom an eye- withess gives the ſollow - | received of an advance of the Russian troops in- large force to the aid of Austria, there Is nat 
ma the cii— to Hungary, Lord Palmerston stated that such much chance for the latter; and that ere she çaq 


The Assembly, in consequence of the commu- 
micauons: made by the triumvirate, commit to 
the tsiumvirate the office of saving the republic, 
and repelling force by force, during the sittings. 


HK was stated by Mazzini that the triumvirs 
had received u deputatiou of three of Gen. Que 
dinot's officers, wuo, ou being required to assign 
a reason fur the uccupation ot Civita Vecchia by 
an armed foreign turce, stated that the first rea- 
son was lo preserve the Roman States trom an 
Austrian invasion, which was already meditated, 
and being prepared; that the second was lo as- 
certaiu precisely what were the sentiments of 
the population with regard to the form of go- 
Vernment they judged the most convenient, aud 
to seek to pul iu train, aud promote, a perlept 
Teconeiliation between Pius IX. aud the Homan 
people. a aA 

On the 27th, the Constituent Assembly re- 
solved to adhere to their resolulion of opposing 
the entrance of the French into Rome, and con- 
tin d the preparations for defence. Orders have 
been sued io undermine the Melvian bridge, 
and the approaches on the side of the séaboard. 


* 
* 
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regain her lost position, she must calculate upon 
a large expenditure of men and money. 

The latest advices were that the Hungarians 
had had a decided advantage at Lieva, which 
they hed captured. Jellachich’s army is repor- 
ted to have been actually destroyed. Gen. Wel- 
don had been wounded. . 


oe 


From Mexico.—The Correspondent of the 
New Orleans Picayune, wriling from Mazatlan, 
under date of April 9, says:—The Peruvian 
barque Fanny, Captain De Brot, arrived here on 
the Tth inst., direct from San Francisco, whence 
she sailed on the 29th ultimo. 

A short time before the Fanny left, one of the 
boat’s crews, belo: ging to the U. S. flag ship 
Ohio, ran away with boat and all. They were 
pursued, captured and brought back. Shortly af- 
ler the crew being called to perform some duly, 
they refused to turn out or obey the orders of the 


officers; in consequence of which about thirty of 


. the leaders were confined in irons —a court mar- 
tial was being held on board the Ohio, and it was 
the opinion that Commodore Jones would hang a 
number of the corspirators. ‘Shere was much 
disaffection in the navy. All of the officers of 
the sloop of war St. Mary's hud been Wied by a 
court martial save two. 

The Unned States propeller Massachusetts ar- 
rived at San Francisco on the 25.h March. At 
San Fraretsco the country is in a very insecure 
state. 

The Monilor of the 24th ult., states that a file 
of the * Alta Californian,” published at San 
Francisco, had just come to hand, teaching up to 
the 15th of March. l 

There state that several meetings had taken 


place there, ct which resolutions were passed to | 


organize a Legislative Assembly composed of fit- 
teen members, charged with the task of framing 
laws for the preset vation of order aud the prutec- 
tion of trade and commerce within the district ‘ot 
San Franciscu. li was ulso resolved that three 
judges should be etected for the administration of 
justice. l 


The Picayune speaks of seeing on the 8.h a let- 


ter dated the 24th ult. at Vera Cruz, from a lo- 


teign merchant, which confirus the above inti- 
mation given by the Siglo. 


kt is represented thut the people of California 


had organized a government, which disavowed 


ine authonty of Gen. Sanh as governo, and had 
annulled bis prohibition excluding loreigue rs (rum 
working the mines. On this poiut we must wail 
further news, lur we are not willing to suppose 
Jor a moment that Gen. Smith’s authority has 
deen suspended. It could not fail to be known 
10 dur correspondent at Muzatlan, and he would 
not have neglected to mention it. 

The Monttor, two days earlier, (the 22J,) seys 
Gen. Smith ss organized a good police, aud la- 
citly perunis every one who chooses to dig at the 
placers ; tbat it would be impossibie lor him at 
present io hinder them. f s 

Several meetings bad been held in San Frad- 
Cisco for the purpuse vi oppusing ihe inu vuductiön 
of slavery mlo the country, witli a View io gi eui · 
er picfit the tabor of the Iudiaus. 

The winter has been intensely severe both in 
California and Oregon. Ii was reporied, that in 
the lalter lerrnocity a placer of guid had been 
discovered ; but those who explored the banks ol 
the rivers, i uwer and Buut, touud uo traces ol 
the precivas metal. 7 

A merchaut at San Francisco writes to Ei 
Monitor, under date ol the 9th Match, as ſollous: 

“lt seems that (hruughuut the immense extent 
of the placers, Scarcely a ſoot ol earth can be 
found thal does not contain gold, aud there are 
Potis where every balea (something between a 
shovel full and a tun) uf earth yields a pound ol 
the preciuus metal. Exeryilnug is valuable here; 
bul particularly labor aud transportativa. From 
here to Santa Claru— 41 miles—the cost of the 
voyage in a lauuch is 5400 to 5500. —Miserable 
bucks sell for 5150.— Bonding 18 55 a du), &.“ 

In Mexico, the state ol Coahuila has peutiou- 
ed the Congress fur indemuily, lur the ierrilory 
= which it Was despuited by the ircaly ul Guau- 
alupe. 

‘The cholera seems to be proceeding towards 
the capital. Jt was at the lust accounts nut lar 
irom Puebla, the people of which town were in 
consternation al tue prospect of a visit from the 
scourge. 


Don Rafael Espinosa bas been appointed Go- 
vernor of Lower Calilor nia. | 


Vera Cruz road, and a 
nized for protection. 


Gen. Atmonte announces, for the benefit of 


gold seekers, that the duty levied na the import 
of gold is untawful, though there is the usual tax 
on its export when coined. 


From Havana —By the arrival of the steam- 


ship isthmus at New Orleans, seventy hours from 
Havana, the Picayune hus received files of Ha- 
vana papers to the 28th ull. inclusive : 
Venezuela papers had been received in Havana 
up to the 30th of March. They give a lamentable 
description of the ruin into which all branches 
of native industry had fallen, and the wretched 


state of the revenus consequent theréon. No 
mention is made of the previously reported pro- 
nunciamentos in the eastern provinces of Mar- 


garita, Cumana and Barcelona. 


Chilian papers from Valparaiso of the Jst 
The ap- 


Marctt have also arrived in Havana. 
pestance of the United States steamers in the 
Pacific, and the continued flow of American pas- 
sengers across the Isthmus, on their way to Cali- 
fornia, had excited grave apprehension in Chili 
that the commerce of that part of the world 
would become centered in our territory. The 
gold regions were bidding fair to depopulate the 
western side of the Pacific, according to the cor- 
respondence of the Valparaiso Mercurio. 

The number of vessels entering Havana, ap- 
pears to be un the increase. On the 24th ultimo, 
there entered eight ships, four brs and one 


schooner; and on the 25th, fourteen vessels, of 


which eleven were ships. Of the first mention- 


ed vessels, ive-were American ships. ‘I'he jour- 


nals congratulate the Habaneros on the fi urish- 
ing commerce of their city. The trade of Ma- 
lanzas is also increasing. There were twenty- 
six pucket ships in Havana on the 231, trading 
betwen That port and the poru oſ Spain. 


From THe Brazvus.—The steamship Telegraph 
arrived -at New Orleans on the 17tb instaut with 
dates from Brownsville to the 9th; 


The indians have of fate been continuing their 


depredations on the whole line of be Rio Grande. 


Several members of a surveying expedition, who 


had just returned to Brownsville from the inte- 


rior, reported that while in the vicinity of Rey- 


noso, the Indians kept hovering srouhd their 


venting the Indians from attacking ii. During the 
stay ol the expedition al Reynoso, accounts daily 


Flag of the Sth says: p 
Nearly the whole country, from thirty-five 
miles above Brownsville to Fort Ringgold, a dis- 
tance of one hundred miles, has been almost en- 
tirely abandoned, the inhabitants crossing the 
river to the Mexican side for- protection. What 
a few weeks since were populous ranchos, with 


deserted wastes. We also learn by the steamer 


linz in humerous bands about Fort Ringgold, in 
Starr county, and that just before the boat leſi a 
Mexican was killed almost under the guns o 
the Fort.—All the residents and laborers at thie 
Salt Lake have been driven off, aud some killed. 


chos within a few miles. 
Nothing is said inthe papers about the cholera 
at Brownsville or Matamoras, and it is therefore 
presumed the pestilence has disappeared from 
tuat region. 


Later From Yucataw.— Capture of Bacalar.— 
The sienmt hip Galveston, which arrived at New 
Orleans on the J9th inst. from Honduras, with 
dates io the 12th, brings intelligence of the cap- 
ture of Bacalar by the Yucateco expedition, 
which had been despatched against it from Sisal, 
and uf several conflicts between the Government 
jurces end the ladsans, which preceded tbat event. 

Bacalar wos delended Ly 500 lud muas, and the 
attack was made by 1000 troops. After a coa- 
flict of not more than half an bour, the indians 
tied precipitately, leaving the place in possession 
of the Government ir oops. 
sustained was two Yucalecoes ou one side and 
125 lodians on the ober. . 


From New Mrxıico.—The St. Louis Republi- 
can furnishes the subjoined intelligence from 
Santa Fe, obtained from a file of newspapers to 
the Gth of April, and verbul intelligence to the 


Two more dili enees had been rubbed on the 15th 


police force ig to be orga- 


cam p, ihe strength of the aes party only pre- 


reached it from the interior, of the buichery of 
women and children, by the savage foe. The 


broad and welt cultivated fields, are now almost 


Corvette, just down, that the Indians are prow- 


‘hey have passed this place and visited the ran- 


‘The relative loses 


In consequence of the non- arrival of troope. 
designated for the ninth military district, Col. 
Washington issued orders for the raising of five 
companies of volunteers, o be received for six 
months unless sooner disacharged—three of them 
to be mounted. The Republican says that these 
military preparations are made iu copsequence 
of a coalition between the Eulaws and the Apa- 
ches, and probebly other ludian tribes to the 
South to carry on a war of depredalion against 
the unprotected settlements. 

In addition to this volunteer force, Capt. Judd, 
3d Artillery, left Santa Fe on the 2ist of Mareh, 
with instructions to Major Beale, at Taos, fur 
service. He took two pieces of his, battery with 
him, the remainder of the company being equip- 
ped as cavalry, . . N 

In the early part oſ the mont) Lieut. Whiuel- 
sey, lst Dragoons, with a portion of his company, 
encountered a war party of the Eutaws near the 
Rio Colorado and routed.them. Lieut. Woittel- 
sey had twoof his men killed; the loss of the 
exemy, as far ag could be ascertained, was ten 
killed and several wounded. 

The citizens of New Mexico are very indig- 
nant at the impudent claim set up by Tezas to 
the jurisdictiun over their territory, ard are deep- 
ly chagrined that the late Congress did not make 
some provision for the establishment of a civit 
government over them. Their present situation 
in regard.to the government and laws is intolera- 
bie, though they believe that Col. Washington 
(who exercises supreme command) does ail in 
bis power to make the administration of the guv- 
ernment as acceptable as possible. 2 

in the Santa Fo Republicas of the 6b of April 
there are several spirsled artictes denouncing (he 
proceedings, of the Senate on, and the debate 
which foliowed the presentation of, the memorial 
of citizens of New Mexico asking for the estat- 
lishment of a civil government in that territory. 
Our readers will recollect this debate— Mr. Beu- 
ion and Mr. Clay tov having defended the right of 
the people oi New Mexico io present the petition 5 
and weesrs. -Foote, Calbous, and others, haviog 
spoken of the petition as insolent,” and as ema- 
unting from persons who had no authority to 
make suoh a request on behalf of the people. 
Mr. Cathoun and other Senators who resisted the 
petition of the New Mexicans are handled wiih. 
vut gloves. 

- Intercourse with Jaran, although as yet 
strictly Jorbidden by the Japanese „government, 
seems destined to be opened by the Awericans, 
our whalers having during the last season visitat 
the coast by hundreds, aud exchanged eivilities 
with the junks, as well as relieving those in dis- 
tress. Tue Honolulu Friend ioturms as ibat a 
young sailor named Ronald McDunald, of the 
American whaler Plymouth, was, at bis own ur- 
gent avlicitation, leit on the coast in an open 
boat, furnished witb provisions, arms, & z., with 
ihe determination of doing something towards 
opening that hermetically sealed empire. He is 
a son of Archibald McDonald, Bsq., formerly of 
the Hudson's Bay Company, a young wan of good 
education, and be was specially ambilivuus to 
penetrate the mysterious seclusion of the island 
empire, having long beſore, at the Sandwich Is- 
lands, arranged with Captain Edwards, of tbe 
Plymouth, to be set ashore on the coast ol Japan. 
He expected to pick up a kuowledge of the lan- 
guage und make his way to Jeddo, there to be 
ready to perlorm (be part of interpreters as soon 
as tbe English or Awericans should succeed in 
opening a trade with tho Japanese. Wher lust 
seen, hie litile bout was eutermg a bay on the 
island of Tee Shee. Another whaler, the Uncas, 
picked up al. sea the tuuder ol nis boat ; and it 
is not known what has become of the bold ad ven- 
tures. But we shall hope, iu course of time, lo 
bear of him again, and perhaps from bia, in the 
lorm of a book, expounding some of the latest 
wonders of this taboucd empire. 
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LETTER FROM THE LADY OF SIR JOHN 
FRANKLIN TO THE PRESIDENT OF 
THE UNITED STATES. 


Brprorp PLacx, London, April 4, 1849. 
Sin: I address myseli to you as the head of a 
great nation, whose power lo help me l cannot 
doubt, and in whose disposition to do so À have a 
coulidence which | trust (gou will not deem pre- 
sumptuous. 


~ 


— 


Te name of my husband, Sir John Franklin, 
is probably not unknown to you. It is intimately 
connected with the northern part of that conti- 
nent of which the American republic forms so 
vast and conspicuous a portion. When I visited 
the United States, three years ago, amongst the 
many proofs I received of respect and courtesy, 
there was none which touched and even surprised 
me more than the appreciation everywhere ex- 
pressed lo me of his former services in geogra- 
phical discovery, and the interest felt in the en- 
terprise in which he was then known to be en- 
gaged. i 

Tae expedition fitted out by the government 
for the discovery of the Nortt west Passage [that 
question which for three hundred years has en- 
gaged the interest and baffled the energies of the 
man of science and the navigator) sailed under 
my husband's command, in May, 1845. The two 
ships, * Erebus” and Terror, “ contained 138 
men, (officers and crews,}] and were victualled 
for three years. They were not expected home, 
unless success had early rewarded their efforts, 
or some casualty hastened their return, before 
the cluse of 1847; nor were any tidings expected 
from them in the interval. But when the autumn 
of 1847 arrived, without any intelligence of the 
ships, the attention of her Majesty's Govern- 
ment was directed to the necessity of searching 
for and conveying relief to them, in case of their 
de ing imprisoned in ice or wrecked, and in want 
of provisions and means of traceport. For this 
purpose an expedition, in three divisions, was 
fitted out in the early part of last vear, directed 
to three diferent quarters simultaneously, viz : 

First, to that by which, in case of success, the 
ship would come out of the Polar Sea to the 
westward, (or Behring’s Strait.) 

Second, 10 that by which they entered on their 
course of discovery, on the eastern side, (or Da- 
vis’ Strait.) 7 Sa 

And, third, to an intervening portion of the 
Arctic shore, approachable by fand from the 
Hudson Bay Company's settlements, on which it 

as supposed the crews, if obliged to abandon 
their ships, might be found. 

This last division of the expedition was placed 
under the command of my husband's faithful 
Irzend, the companion of his ſormer travels, Dr. 
Sir John Richardson, who landed at New Volk 
in April of last year, and hastened to join his 
men and boats, which were already in advance 
toward the Arctic shore. Of ibis portion of the 
expedition | may briefly say, that the absence of 
any intelligence from Sic John Richardson, at 
this season, proves he has been unsuccessful in 
“the object of his search. The expedilion inten- 
ded fur Behring’s Strait bas hitherto been a com- 
plete failure. lı consisted of a single ship, the 
Piover, which, owing to her setting off tov late 
and to ber bad saug properties, did not even 
approach her destination last year. The remain- 
ing and most uin portant portion ef the searching 
expedition consists of two ships, under the com- 
mand of Sit James Ross, which saited last May 
tor Davis' Strait, but did not succeed, Owing to 
the state ol the ice, in gettiog into Lancaster 
Sound fill the season for operations had oearly 
Closed. ‘Ihese ships are now wintering in We 
ace, and a slore-ship is about to be dispatched 
{rom beuce with provisions and fuel io enable 

them to stay oul another year; but one ef these 
vessels is, in a great degree, withdrawn from ac- 


{ive search, by the hecessity of watching at the] 
entrance of Lancaster Sound for -the arrival of | 


Intelligence and instructious from England by the 
Whalers. i 


1 have entered into these details with a view 


of proving that, though tbe British Guverument 
„has not lorgotien the duly it owes to the brave 
men whom u has sent on a perilous service, and 
bas spent a very large sum in providing the means 
Jor tueir rescue, yet that, owing to various cau- 
„es, (he means actually ia operation Jor this put- 
pode are. quite inadequate to meet the extreme 
eXigence ol the case; ior it must be remembered 
that tbe missing ships were victualled lur three 
Jeurs only, aud that-neari iour years haye now 
elapsed, so thal the aurvivurs of so many winters 
zu the ice must be al the last extrem; aud also 
„M must be borae in mind that the channels oy 
. Which the ships may have attempted to lorce a 
passage to luo westwacd, or which (bey may have 
been compelled by adverse circumstances lo take, 
ate very uumerous aud complicated, and mat one 
or two ships cannot possibly, in the course of the 
next short summer, explore them ail. 
Une Boacd of Admiralty, under a coavictivo 
of this fact, has bgen induced to oller a rewasd 
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of £20,000 sterling to any ship or ships of any | 


country, or to any exploring party whatever, 
which shall render effitient assistance to the mis - 


sing ships, or their crews, or to any portion of- 
‘them. This announcement, which, even if the 


sum had been doubled or trebled, would have 
met with public approbation, comes, however, 


too late for our whalers, which had, unfortunately, 
saifed before it was issued, and which, even if 


the news should overtake them at their fshi 

grounds, are totally unfitted for any prolonged 
ad venture, having only a few months’ provisions 
on beard and no additional clothing. To the 
American whalers, both in the Atlantic and PA- 
cific, I look with more hope as competitors for 
the prize, being weil aware of their numbers 
and strength, their thorough equip nent, and the 
bold spirit of enterprise which animates their 


crews. But | ventare to look even beyond these. 


Jam not without hope that you will deem it no} 
unworthy of a great and kindred nation to take 
up the canse of humanity, which I plead in a ma- 
tional spirit, and thus generously make it your 


own. 


1 must here in gratitude adduce the example of 
the Imperial Russian Government, which, as | 


am led ‘to hope by his Extellency the Russian 


Ambassador in London, who forwarded a memo- 
rial on the subject, will send out exploring par- 


ties this summer from the Asiatic side of Beh- 


ring’s Strait, northwards, in search of the lost 
vessels. it would be a noble spectacle to the 
world if three great nations, possessed of the wi- 
dest empires cn the face of the globe, were thus 
te unite their efforts in the truly christian work 
of saving their perishing. fellow-men (rom do- 


lt is nut for me to suggest the mode in which 
such benevolent efforts might best be made. I 
will only say, however, thgt if the conceptions of 
my own mind, to which | do not venture to give 
ullerance; were realised, and that in the noble 
competition which folloved, American seamen 
had (be good fortune to wrest from us the glory, 
as might be the case, of solving the problem of 
the untuund passage, or the stil! greater glory of 
Saving our adventurous navigators from a linger- 
ing late which the mind sickens to dwell on, 
(hough I should in either case regret that it was 
not my own brave countrymen in (bose seas 
whose devotion was thus rewarded, yet should I 
Fejulee that it was to America we owed our re- 
stored happiness, and sheuld be forever bound to 
her by Lies of affectionate gratitude. 

l am not w t some misgivings while E thus 
address you. The intense anxieties of a wife 
and of a daughter may have led me to press too 
earnestly on, your notiee the trial under which 
we are suffering, (yet nut we onig, but hundreds 
of others,) and- io presume too much on the sym- 
pathy which we are assured is felt beyond the 
Yet, if you deem this 
to be tiie cage, you wili still find, I am sure, even 
in that personal intensity of fevling, an excuse 
for the tearlessness with which I have thrown 
myself on your genervsily, aud will pardon the 
humage Í thus pay to your own high character, 
and. io that of the peuple over whom you hare 
the high distinction to preside. i 

l bave the honor to be, sir, with great respect, 


your obedient servaut, | . 
JANE FRANKLIN. 


-~ 


REPLY OF THE SECRETARY, OF STATED.  : 
_ Derpaacmewt or Scars, | 
Washington, April 25, 1849. 

Mapam :— Your letter to the President of. the 
United States, dated Aprii 4th, 1849, has been 
received by him, and he has instructed me lo 
make te you the following reply : N 

The appeal made in the louer witn which you 
have honored him, is such as would strongly en- 
list the sywwpathy of the ralers and of the people 
of any portioa of the civilized world. 

To the citizena of the United States who 
share so largely 10 the emotions, which agitate 
the public mind of your own country, the name 
of Sir John Franklin bas: been endeared by his 
‘heroic virtues and the sufferings aod sacrifices 
which he has encountered for the benetit ol 
menkiad. The appeal of bis wife and daughter, 
in heir distress, has been borne across (he wa 
ters, asking the assistance of a kindred people 
to save the brave men who embarked in his un- 


— 4 


fortunate expedition; and the people of the 


United States, who have watched with the 
deepest interes} that hazardous enterprise, will 
now respond to that appeal, by the expression of - 
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their united wishes that every proper effort may 
be mede by this government for the rescue of 
your husband and hiscompanions. —s_ 

To accomplish the objects you have now in 
viow, the altention of American navigators, and 
especially of our whalers, will be immediately 
invoked. Alithe information in the possession 
of this government, to enable them to aid in dis- 


covering the missing ships, relieving their crews, 
and restoring them to their families, shall be 


spread far and wide among our people, and all 


the Executive government of the United States, 


in the exercise of its constitutional powers can 
effect to meet this requisition on American en- 
terprise, skill and bravery, will be promptly ug- 

dertaken. e 
The hearts of the American people will be 
deeply touched by your eloquent address to their 
chief magistrate, and they will juin with you in 
an earnest prayer to Him whose spirit is on the 
waters, that your husband and his companions 
may yet be restored io their country and their 
friends. ` l l 
I bave the honor to be your iadyship’s friend 
and obedient servant, T 
3 JOHN M. CLAYTON. 
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Finances ef the Slate —The annual repoft of the 
Treasurer of the State of Rhode Island gives a 
full and accurate exposition of the public finances. 
The receipts and expenditures for the past year, 
were as aunexed :— oe eRe 


— 


Ist, 1848, io 
5.890 67 


April 30th, 1849. 
Balance in treasury, May Ist, 1848. 126,478 25 
T | $402,363 82 
Expenditures for the year ending - 
Aprii 30, 1849. 5 323,330 56 
Balance on hand May Ist, 1849 $79,038 26 


The estimated receipts for the ensuing fiscal 
year are $559,257 84; and the estimated expen- 
Jitures for the same period, §381,307 49; leav- 
ing on hand, May ist, 1850, a balance of $177,- 

The liabilities of the State amount to 51, 271. 
914 37. These include the public ſunded debt, 
dub as follows :— Due and uncalled for, 5.900, 
00; due in 1850, 16,000 00; Due m 1854, 368, 
600 00; due in 1852, 118.000 00; in 1854, Ł0,- 
000 00; due in 1855, 270, 000 00; due in 1856, 
132,500 00; due in 1860, 58.000 00. ‘Fhe re- 
sources of the State are stated at 5951, 594 16. 


Vinainta.—The Legislative Assembly df the 
State, met in extra session on Monday last, for 
the purpose of revising the codes. 

No quorum of the Senate appeared In the 
House, the resignation of Paulus Powell, recent- 
ly elected a member of Congress, was read, and 
the Speaker authorized tu issue a writ fur a spe» 
cial election. [The time of election is under- 
stood to be Tth June.} ] l 

Mr. Moneure, from: the Committee of Revi- 
sion, made a report from the con mnittee, and 
explained the manner in which the committee 
were appointed, and the labor assigne them du- 
ring the recess of the sessten.. kie stated that 
bul a lew more pages of the report remained to 
be printed, none, he believed, to be wriiten. It 
gave him pleasure lo say that ig the course of 
next week, the Legislature would be in posses- 
sion of the whole of it. „„ 

The amendments of the Oommiltee ta the re- 
port af the HKevisors (Conway Robinson and 
John M. Patton, Esqrs.,) nad been examined by 
thoas goallemen, and the greater pact of them 
bad received thei’sanction. In the form of a 
pamphlet the House u now presented wilh a- 


view.of hem. 


Mr. Moneure expleioed the general nature of 
the bill reported by (he commiltve at the present 
tims and of those inte ded to be reported duriug 
the progress of the session. It was designed that 
the Code of Virginia should be an entire work, 
comprised in one act, and embrace the whole 
body of the law, civil and criminal. To report 
a bill embracing all the subjects comprised wihi» 
in such a code, would be liable to several 4 
lions. All ine parts were oot now prepat 
it was most convenient lor the Legislatur 
posed of two branches, that the House 
coasider one peftion, soud it tu the 
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their consideration, and afterward take up ano- 
ther portion. This course wae pursued by the 
great State of New York, in 1825, when she en- 
acted her celebrated code. That code was di- 
vided into five parts, and each seperately consi- 
dered. It was pursued by the State of Massa- 
chusetts in 1833, when her code was enacted. 
That code was presented to the Legislature in 
in four parts, and the whole afterwards thrown 
into one act. Following this latter exemple, the 
committee present to the House of Delegates a 
Dill covering the first Report of the Revisors, 
with the amendments agreed upon by them and 
the commiltee, from which every one may see 
what is proposed. 

Mr. M. then presented a bill, embracing part 
ef the committee’s labors, entitled A bill con- 
densing the code of Virginia,” with the follow- 
ing enacting clause: 


Be it enacted by the General Assembly, That the | 


Matters therein contained shal constitute a part, 
the first of the Code of Virginia, to take effect 
at such time as ehall hereafter be prescribed. 


Which was laid on the table for the present. 
And after some conversation in reference to 
the manner of proceeding in the consideration of 
the report, an adjournment took place. 


Arazama.—The snbjoined communication ia 
reference to the resources of this State and the 
proportion of wealth she contributes to the nation- 
al welfare, is taken from the National Intelligen- 
cer of the 28th mst: 


Natural Advantages.—Open to the Gulf of 
Mexico on the South boundary, with a spacious 
bay, over the bar of which Ships drawing twenty 
and three-quarter feet at low tide safety ride, and 

“into which all of her rivers (with two exceptions) 
flow—the one invites thither ships of the largest 
claxs, and-the others bears to Mobile, from the 
fertile valleys and plains sbove, their valuable 
productions. Alabama is watered by the follow- 
ing noble rivers: 
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Such are our great and peculiar advantages of 
‘Navigation that our citizens will never be com. 
-pelled to abstract from other investments—they 
‘may choose largely of their capitat for internal 
improve menis. But there is a railroad now M 
. progress, the Mobile aod Ohio, that 1 may pro- 

~.perly regard as associated-with the natural ad- 
vantages of the State. ‘I'he Gulf of Mexico, 
sweeping up mto this divison of the continent, 
continued northerly by the Bay of Mobile, with 
the Mississippi river ieclining from ite mouth 
northeast, throws ihia riser at the mouth of the 
Ohio within four hundred and forty: five- miles of 
Mobile, the commercial emporium_of Alabama. 


‘The country between those two points being re. | 1840 


markably level, the route unobstructed by a sin- 
gie mvunlain or river, or any stream of moment, 
wud running in ite whole extent through one of 
great beauty end fertility, and already settled by 
an acuve and wealthy population, must throw 
their great trade and travel through Alabama in- 
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to Mobile; and in twenty hours or less citizens of 
Missouri, Ohio, Kentucky, or alsewhere may 
leave Columbus, in Kentucky, the upper termi- 
nus, and arrive in Mobile with their produce in 
ope ath the time they could reach New Or- 
eans. 

Before I proceéd to the other very interesting 
portions of this branch of the subject, I will here 
allude to such internal improvements as are al- 
ready completed or are in active progress: 


Complete. Miles. 


The Muscle Shoals canal do 353 
Huntsville canal . do 16 
Tuscumbia & Decatur railroad do 44 
Montgomery & West Point nearly do 87 
Cuhawba & Marion do do 35 
Canals and railroads, length 2173 


A railroad from Selma, or some other point on 
the Alabama, tothe Tennessee river; one eon- 
necting the Tuscumbia and Decatur with tbe 
Mobile and Ohio road; and snother from Blake - 
ly opposite Mobile, to Columbus, Georgia—each 
of whith would add greatly to the traffic and 


are perhaps the only ones of importaned contem- 
plated. 8 l 

To continue with natural advantages : 
Tuscaloosa, on the Warrior, m the direction of 
Selma, on the Alabama, are bituminous eoal- 
fields and iron ore, with marble and hard and soft 
limestone quarries, in rich and inexhaustible Ag 
fusion, immediately on navigable streaa.s. 
lands are covered with splended forests of white 
and live oak, cypress, pine, cedar, mulberry, 
hickory, &c. Water power is unlimited and 
never-failmg. Irrigated by so mauy streams, as 
indicated by 1.945 miles of navigation, with the 
-ienumerable tribularjes thereto, the lands of 
Alabama are of amazing superioritory, as their 
productions hereinafter noticed will exhibil, and, 
with a climate. temperate and uniform, it is de- 
cidedly healthy. i 

Preduclions—To regard alone the ascertained 
value and extent of fle surplus products of A la- 
bama which we ship off, compared with those of 
other States, omitting an esthnate af our own 
heavy consumption of corn, wheat, hogs, caille, 
sheep, Limber, cotton consumed in home manv- 
factures, value of negroes raised, and horses and 
mules raised, which would amount to several 
millions — confining eurself to the surplus pro- 
ductions, J say we will, I think, do so with some 
asiohisihment, as éseociated with it must be the 
effort to estimate the vastness of the capital em- 
ployed to produce tt. Her surplus productions 
are culton, lumber, staves, turpentjne, manufac- 
tured cottons, cual, &c. - 
What is ber colton crop and its value? I will 
ariive at it in this way, and pardon: me for assu- 
ring tbusa who read this that l am quite sure | 
sbæil not be far from correct. To the amount of 
cotton received at Mobile | will add the quantity 
raised in North Atabama, which is forwarded 
down the Tennessee or hauled overland to Mom- 
phis. I wril also add the quantity which gves 
down the Chataheoche lo Apalachicola. Aguing 
these together, | will deduct the quantity raised 
in the eastern counties of Mississippi. This will 
show the crop of Alabama to result as per tol- 
lowing tables. 


No. of bales of cotton for years. 


Where received raised. 1846-7. 1847-8. 1818-9. 
Ala baina and Mississip- 
i, at Mobile 323,462 436,661 530,000 


North Alabama to New 
- Orleans, as per cen- 
sus uf 1840, 42,225 
474 lbs., eat 510 los. io 


the bale, is 6,500 *96,600 96,500 
East Alabaina shipped ee A 

to Apaachicola for 

Chaiuhooches 3 . 150,000 150,000 150,000 

469,962 633,161 676,000 

Less Euetern Mississip- 

pi crop 000 80,000 60, 000 
Nett crop of Alabama, 1 
im bales . 409,962 503,161 596,D00 
— i 


a +, „ 
* Allowing for each year only what it wae in 
us per census. ° - 3 7 

t Thia year the Alabama shipments by this river 
may be sume ten to fifteen thousand bags more ; but 
lor several years it has been about these figures. 

This is as much or more than we received from 
this nver during the season uf Mississippi cotton, as 
the total receipts out of it were but 122.000 balca ; 
for the other years they ate about correct. 


wealth of the State, and pay good dividends— |- 


e ` 


And the following table will show the value 
of those crops of cotton, at the average it sold st, 
of the respective seasons at Mobile for the (bree 
years: 
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Enormous os this is, yet the great interest of 
Alabama, at well as the whole South, does not 
yield so profitable a dividend on the capital in- 
vested as other investments elsawhere do. 

Wealth.—But, to renew the subject, let us 
glanee at her wealth, and what she bas dons to 
pramote the national welfare. - 

Ist. Of lands she owns 15,011 520 acres, and, 
besides what her cilizens have paid for Spanish 
and French grants and school lands, tbey have 
‘paid into the Land Offices of the Government 
917 000,000 for lands in their wild state. -` 

$d. She has paid to Maryland, Delaware, Vir- 
gin ia, &. enormous sums for the three hundred 
thousand negroes she owns. 

3d. The capital invested in foreign aud domes- 
tie commerce, city and town property, houses, 
canals and railroads, manufactures, bauking and 
insurance, iron and coal mining, timber trade, 
sieamboats and shipping, with the creased va- 
lue of Jands by clearing, fencing, &c., value of 
slaves, live stock, and money boarded is very 
large in the aggregate amount, an estimate of 
which I scarcely dare fention. 

4tb. Her liberutity expends in trade with the 
other States a large portion of her income. 

Sth. The shipping interest is largely benefitted 
by the freighting of her six bundred thousand 
bales of cotton, and the return cargoes purchased 


dus. 

With such varied and extraordinary advanta- 
ges for commerce, manufacturing, mining, ship- 
building, tumber-getting, &c., it is not to be won- 
dered at that Alabama is beginning to direet her 
attention to the advantage of diversifying hee 
pursuits ; and, under any circumstances, in time, 
those vast sources of wealth now reposing within 


her borders must become transcefdanliy produc- 


tive. The accumulation of wealth which has 
been going on, but which which has been regu- 
larly invested in the purchase of negroes, is now 
being stayed from that direction, and turned do- 
wards other industrial purevits. dt is obvious, 
however, tu every political écenomist that it ts 
the interes of every inlerest in the country to 
promote the value uf cotton, as, should there be 
a violent transition of slave labor to the pursuits 
above alluded to, and which is entirely practiea- 
bie, a derangement of trade woold ensue which 
would be prejadical, to say the Icast of it, to the 
interests of other sections of the Confederacy. 
And wheu cotton sells weil public lands are pur- 
chased freely, and the direct interesi the Govern- 
ment has in hie mater will be readily and con- 
veniently demonstrated by the following ta be, 
showing the number of acres of land owned by 
the citizens of Alabama, Mississippi, Louisiana, 
und Arkansas, the amount pad ior portions 
bought of the Government, aud the number of 
acres m each femaining unsold : as 
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~ "Pirie table shows some extraordinary facts that. 


are not often considered by those who abuse the 
South, namely, tha: besides the Government 


owning 82,693,611 seres of land, which would 


de ser purchased ap if their agricultural pro 
ductions could be promoted, these States have 
paid $41,246,827 forthe lands they have alone 
purchased of the Government; and if this sum 
„had been invested at the average time of their 


payment—say 1835, in six percent. stocks, paya- 


bie eemi-anaual'y, and such dividends had deen 


reinvested and compounded till now—it would 


. reach a total sum to-day that would equal fully 
all the bona Gde capital of the North invested in 


cotton faciories and shipping. I allude to this to 
present a cause why the South may appear 


_ betiind the North ia the progress of her. factucies, 


Cotton factories and iron ſorges are, however, 
becommg numerous. 


_derful facilities for building, with our splendid 

, timber on the spot, &., it is not unlikely we 

shall ere long eater the lisis as competitors witb 
our Northern brethren in this execedingly profi- 
table branch of their wealth. 

 cnizens are generally exempt from embarrass- 
meal, and ia certain quarters large amounts of 
money are known to be boarded. 

_ The university and colleges, the. high schools 
aud academies in all the principal towns and ci- 
ties of the State, are in the highest degrée four- 


ishing ; and the great increase of the number of 


churches aad membership, the decrease of crime 
and orderly character of vor citizens, mauifest 
ibe spreading influence there of religion. _ 


The increase of population of Alabama, Mis- 


_ sisssssippi, and Louisiana, is rapid and steady. 
For example, these were in— 


* 


E 1820. . 1830. 13840. 
Alabama 127,901 509,527 590,756 
Mississippi ` 75,448 336,621 375,654 
Louisiana 153,407 215,529 352,411 


And in 1850, a large increase will be found. - 


In conclusion, the writer says, I fee! the ute 
most pleasure in anoouncing to the friends of 
progress every where that, amongst many of 
these who have violently opposed all measures for 
the, encouragement of euterprise and the inerease 
facilities lor the development of our resources 


of 
more actively aud profitably, practical experience 
has exposed to them Weir serious errors, and 


now, iu the most curdial manner, me most dis- 
, tinguished as well as many of the masses uf their 
portion of the people are uniting with the other 
portion la the most liberal and enlightened dis- 
hole peopte ior 


position to meet the calls of the w 
the purposes alluded to. 


— — — ai ccna 


— 


Bu 


| against which British subjects have such claims, 


Coat mining is altract- 
tog great attention, and from the great prois 
arising from investments in ships, and our won- 


ln Alabama our: 


1 The eost of collecting. the revenue in 
gtend 16 7 per cent., in France 11) per cent., 
ami in Belgutn, 43 per conl of the gruss income: in relation thotetu, being the-substance of a ree 


ply by Professor Wedding, Prussian Patent Com- 
missioner to the inquiries of a correspondent oa 
the subject, viz: 


“ Every invention is submitted to the exami- 
nstion of the Patent Commissioners, in order to 
ascertain whether it is quite aew,or an improve- 
ment.” The Professor recommends the de- 
livery of good and oorrect drawings, [nothing 
said about a model.] with a clear. description,” 
which should be sealed or packed up in a cone 
venient way, and sent, with some lines, to the 
Minister of Trade and Commerce at Berlin, by 
which the Jatter is informed of the application 
for a patent” for the thing described. Patents 
not beiug granted to foreigners, it is necessary 
to name some eitizen of Prussia to whom the 
grant may be mede. Foreigners usually employ 
an agent to obtain their patents: The Pcofessor 
names a Me. W. Ruor, Kromenstrasse, Borlin, 
as a very respectable gentlaman engage l ia such 
dusinese. Cost of Prissian patent two and a half 
Peussian thalers—{about two dollars.) Tae 
examination is a very thorough ane,” and if the 
invented object has a likeness with an existing 
one, or the impr vement is not a real one, or if 
any publieation (as, fur instance, through the 
journal of the Franklin bastitute) has happened, 
the delivery of a patent is refused.” - 


Foreign Policy. 


Tux Dests pur sy Forritan Srarrs ro Bri- 
meat Sussects.—The following circular was ad 
dressed by Viscount Palmerston to her Majesty's 
representatives in Foreiga States, respecting the 
debts due by Foreign States to British subjects. 
Ii is dated, Foreign office, January, 1849:— 

Her Majesty's government have frequently had 
occasion to instruct her Majesty's representatives 
in various foreign States, to make earnest and 
friendly, but not authoritative representations in 
support of the unsatisfied claims of British eub- 
jects who are holders of public bonds and money 
securities of those States. 

As some misconception appears to exist in 
some oſ those states with regard lo the just right 
of her Majesty’s government to interfere author- 
itatively, if it should think fit to do so, in support 
of those claims, | have to inform you, as the rep- 
resentative of her Majesty in one of those states 


that itis forthe British government entirely a 
question of discretion, and by no mean’ a ques- 
tien of international right, whether they shoald 
or should not make this matter the subject of di- 
‘plomatic negotiation. if the question is to be 
considered simply in its bearing upon internation- 
al right, there can be no doubt whatever of the 
perfect right which the government of every 
country possesses to take up, 1s a matter of d- 
plomatic negotiation, any well fuunded-complernt 
vi hich any of ils subjects may prefer against the 
government of another country, or any wrong 
which from such foreign gévernment those sub- 
jects may hate sustained ; and if the government 
of one country js entitled to demand redress for 
‘any one individual among its subjects-who may 
have e just bat unsatisfied pecuniary claim upon 
ihe government of another country, the right so 
io require redress cannot da diminished merely 
because the extent of the wrong is increased, and 
because, ‘instead df there being one individual 
claiming a comperatively small sum, there are a: 
great number of individuuis to whom a very large 
amount is: due. ve nh 

Jt is, therefore, simply @ question oſ discretion 
wih the British_government whether thie matter 
should not be taken up by diplomatic negoti ‘tion, 
and the decision of tiiat question of discretion 
turns entirely upon British and domestico constde- 
rations. ` aes ; 8 

It has bitherto been thought by the successive 
governments of Great Britain undesirable that 
Britiah subjects should invest their capital iu 
loans to foreign governments, - instead of em- 
ploying it m profitable Undertakings at home; 
and with a view io discourage hezardous loans 
to foreign governments who may be either una- 
die or unwilling to pay the stipulated interest 
thereupon, the British government bas hitherto 
`} thought u the best pokcy to abstain from taking 
up, uš international questions, the complaints 
made by British subjects against foreign gor- 
ernments which have failed to make good their 
engagements in regard to such pecuniary trans- 
actions. l n 

For the British government has considered 
that the losses of imprudent men, who have 
placed mistaken confidence iu the good iaith of 
foreign governments, would prove a salutary 
waruing ie uthére, and would prevent any other 
foreign loans from being raised in Great Britain 
except by governments uf hnowa good faith and 
ascertained solvency. - Bat nevertheless, might 
happen that the loss occasioned to British sub- 
jects by the non-payment of interest upon louns 
made by them to torcigh governmenu, might 
become sd great that it would be tvu high a price 
for the natton o pay for such a warning as to 
the futuse, and in. such. a state of things it wight 
become the duly of the Brish government to 
make these matinss the subject ol diplomatio ne- 
gotia un. e : 

io any conversation which you may hereafier 
held with the —.—-———— miniaters upon tins sud- 
Jeet, you wai: not fan io communicate to them 
tbe views which her Majesiy's goverament en- 
tertain Lbereupun, as ant turih m this-despulch. 

iam, elc., 
(Signad,) PALMERSTON. 


* 


Port Cuances in Evecana,—Some idea of the 
charges made on parcels, at an E'iglisk port, may 

inferredfrom the fulluwing priated list oſ them : 
„Customs and bond entry, duty and entry, doc- 
ket and entry, dock duce, marchousing charges, 
deck rent, weighing, opeaging fur customs, exami- 
nation, and repacking, charges paid in London, 
cacriage, bills lading, freight, insurance and po- 
licy stamp, agency, &c.” 


America ann France.—In a speech at Wake- 
Geld, England, April 12th, Mr. Richard Cobden, 
M. P., suid; ' 

“The most entightened man in France assured 
me— Michael Chevalier, one of the most accom- 
plished political economists of the day, and one 
olf the moet dourageous of men, tuo, for he dared 
to enuociate his opinions in the face of the Red 
Republicans—be calculated that if all the money 
which France has spent since the peace upon her 
armaments dod (ortifications, over and above that 
spent for the same objects by the U. States, had 
been laid out in France as it has been in the U. 
States, it would have given them as many steam- 
boats and as many miles of navigable canal and 
railway as there are in tbe United States, with all 
the conseqnent amount of employment and the 
vast moans of reproductive power which would 
have been consequent upon it. [Hear and cheers] 
What Michael Chevalier calculates for France, 
l calculate for England. Tou cannot support our 
social and economical condition with thts serious 
waste lor thal unproductive service. (Hear, 
bear-]. i 


* 


Asouition or Caritat Poxisuxxxr.—Sinee 
the year 1810, 1400 persons have been executed 
in England, for crimes which are no longer capi 
tal by the Enghsh la w. 


Home Policp. 


Darren Navieatio Laws awn tas Umren 
.Searae.—The leading provisions of the British 
Navigalion Bell, as & passed tie House of Com- 
pas, and now comes before the House of 
Loeds, may be-embraced in a nutshell. it limits 
ttre coasting trade both at home and in the eelo- 
nies, to British veeseld, (exeept in indis,-where 
it-is lieft to the diseretion of the Governor-Gene- 
ral, ) but opens the direct trade, both with Groat 
Britain aad ber Colonica; to the vesecie of all ga- 
tions which extend a reeiproeal freedom to Bri- 
lish vessels. What there is ia these provisions, 
or either of them, to distur’ an American's equa- 
aimity, we cannot imagine. A despetoh = from 
Washingtona states, that should the bili Gosiiy 
become a law ie England, Gonera! Taylor will 
lay it before Congress, as a proper ambject of le- 
gislation ; and the-idpa seems to be contirmed 
dy the following from the National Whig: | 

„if it becomes a law, the subject of recipro- 
cating will, no doubt, forma lurge part of the 
deliberations of the next Congress. For our- 
solves, we deny ine right of the treaty-making 
power, to take cognizsnce of the question. Ii is 
a revenue Measure, and belongs to the House of 


Representalites. -I Baltimere S mn. 


_ Law or Patents 1N Pavssia.—The National 
Jatelligencer of Idth inst., contains the following 
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Stave Lason nt Factornies.—From the Char- 
_leston Mercury :—Much diversity of sentiment 
has heretofore prevailed relative to the availabili- 
ty of slave labor for manufacturing purposes. 
While some have contended that the negro could 
not be advantageously employed in manufacto- 
ries, and that even if otherwise there would be 
manifest impropriety in congregating them in the 
numbers necessary for such purposes; others have 
majntained that there is no department of tabor 
in which they can be more profitably or. safely 
engaged. In such a eonfiict of opmion experience 
is the only safe arbiter, and as having a most Im- 
portant bearing upon the decision of this question, 
we copy from the Culumbia Telegraph the state- 
ment of the Superintendent of the Sauna Fac- 
Tory. Mr. Graves is from New Engiand, where 
he has had much experience in superintending 
operatives, and is familiar with the work- 
ings and discipline of the factories in that 
section of the Union. He came to the 
South with opinions made up ae to the in 
capacity of the negro for Factory labor, ond yet, 
after ample time has been token to thoroughly 
test the question, he candidly avows that bis for- 
mer opiuiops were erroneous, and declares his 
conviction that slave labor is just as suitable fur 
manufacturing purposes as the white labor of the 
North. Under all the circumstances of the case, 
we consider Mr. Graves’ opinion ¿s entitled to 
the highest respect, and.it will necessarily bave 
great influence upon minds which have horeto- 
ſore enterlainec doubis upon this imporlant sub- 
ject: - a ad 
Mr. Epirorn—Dear Sir:—As the profitable 
employment of labor is engrossing the public 
mind atthe present time, 1 cheerfuHy comply 
with your request, to furnish a statement of our 
experience iu the employment of blacks, in the 
manuſactory of Colon guvis. 
Previous to my coming to this State, a titie 
more than a year since, | had always supposed 
that blacks could out be employed to advantege 
au that department of labor. This impression 
wos created, noi by personal observations, bul 
by the constant representation uL their extreme 
mdolence, carelessuces, and utter want of inge- 
nuity. 5 
Upon my arrival at Saluda Factory, 1 found in 
the employ of that Company several black hands, 
and although a vote had been passed by the 
Stockholders to dismiss thew, and to employ ex- 
clusively white bands—yet it was necessary to 
retail the blacks until the time for which they 
were engaged, should expire. This gave me an 
_ Opportunity ty notice theif habits and to test their 
_ elticiency as operatives in a Cotton Factory. 
` Their activity’and promptness soon attracted my 
“notice, and Í watched with great interest and 
some cuciosity, the progress of affairs, until the 
Close of their term of service. At the expira- 
tion of that time, my former impressions had 
entirely given place to the conviction, that under 
all the corcumatances connected with the Mill, 
In would be decidedly Jor the interest ol the 
_ Stockholders still to retain in their employ a 
large proportion of black hands. And as the 
nuwediate’ cause for the passage of the above 
vote seemed to be removed, they acceded to the 
proposition. — ee, 
To cilectthis it became necessary to employ 
several new hands, nearly all uf whom had never 
belure seen a Cotto: Factory. They were-put 
- to the work se new hands, receiving no greater 
sacilities fur learning and perlurming their duties 
than is always allowed to such hands; and | 
„ have never seen an equal number of entirely 
new hands become ethoient vperatives in less 
Wwe. l 5 
l believe that. an equal number of persons may 
be taken trous the ſarus ing districts of any of the 
Nurthern States, with the same discriminations 
us lo native lalent, aud pul to the same kind of 
wol k, and they wall nut become more eficient in 
the same length of time. 
It is true tuat it requires skill and intelligence 
to manage cottoa machinery to advantage; so il 
requires skui and intelligeuce to manage a farm 
or plantatiun to udvaotage. Ii does not tottow, 
that because the person who works with tne hue, 
does nul understaud why one kind of compost 18 
put in one place and a ditierent kind in another, 
that therelure be cannot do justice to the plants 
with bis hoe—neither does it iuliow, that because 
the operative is not versed in the sciences ur 
tkilicd in the mechanic arts, tbat therelure he 
Cannot be efficient at the spinning ſraue or the 
looa, a» an operative. 


1 know vesy well that, in the selpctiun of 


hands for the ‘mills at the North, preference is 
always given to those who have enjoyed the ad- 


vantages of intellectual culture; the entire want 


of which would be considered almost sufficient to 


disqualify the applicant for any service in the 
mill. But that deficiency in the white population 
of Massachusetts is an index to a very different 
state of things from that which the same 
deficiency denotes in the blacks of South Caroli- 
na. 

Jn the former State there is a school brought 


within reach of every man’s door, and he is per- 


mitted, nay entreafed, to send his children to 
school and have them educated * without money 
and without price.“ If,. thérefore,such oppor- 
lunities are allowed to pass unimproved, it is 
not difficult to divine in what habits such per- 
sons musthave been drilled. Thesame deficiency 
intentionally universal among the blacks, bears 
no such evidence of indolence and recklessness of 
valuable acquisition. They are early trained to 
habits of industry and patient endurance, and by 
the concentration of all their faculties to the 
lew. departments of human acquisition to which 
they are necessarily restricted, their imitative 
faculties become cultivated to avery high de- 
gree, their muscles become trained and maue 
obedient to the will, so that whatever they see 
done they are very quick in learning to do, withs 
oul entering into any philusophical inquiry as to 
the method of duing it. . 

Our carding and spinning rooms are furnished 
with black bands alinost entirely, and thoy pei- 
form their duties a9 promptly and as well as any 
hands | have ever seen. ; l 

We have thirty-eight’ cards and about five 
thousand spindles; we ace making yarns ol all 
numbers, ſrom five lo twenty. We nase also in- 
icuduced.cclored work into the Mell; and although 
our arrangements for the colored work are nol 
quits completed, causing a smell loss m the 
amount of work, yel we sre manufacturing over 
tw eive thousand pounds of Colton per week—the 
work ſor the last week being twelve thousand 
one bundred and forty pounds. a, 

Whether it be tbe true policy of the South to 
employ Blacks in that department of labor, or 
whether there is any real danger to be appreheud - 
ed from the influence of sensible inen from the 
North to learn tuem, or whether k is advisable 


fur the South lo enter into that department of 


labor at all or nol, there can be no doubt ag to the 

capacity or availubility ofthe blacks in becoming if- 

ficient operatives, ur vi tbe ultimate Bucccss Ul Lue 

working class of the white populatiou (if they 

persevere) in becoming success manutacturers, 
i J. Graves. 


— 


Tue Furure oy tHe Soutn.—The Boston 


Atlas says s— We ſully agree with the slalewent 
which is ollen made, tbat so fac as naturai advan- 
tages are concerned, tbe Suuth allogether leads 
the North in facilities for manufacturing, pasti- 
cularly in ine wanulacture uf cotton. Sne has 
water power. iu abundance, Sue bas cual and 
iron in inexhaustible supplies, of which the New 
England States have none; aud more than all, 
she possesses the soil aud climats on which tu 
grow the raw material, and which no law, no 
capilal, no eoterprise, can lake from her. lo 
this last particular, che cotton growing States 
need fear no competition. Not all the fiee trade 
laws in the world, or aH the protective tariffs 
that ever Giled the pages of a statute book, cau 
transier the 1mmense business of cution growing 
irom the South to the North. It romans there, 
fixed. by the immutabile lawe. of Providence. 
Possessing sil these advantages, what is to hinder 
tbe South frum outstripping the North in the 
Mauulucture vi cotton? Neunug bul, the very 
thing which our South Carona iriend is su 
anxious io preserve aud perpetuate, slavery. 

To whick the Augusta Ga. Sentinel responds, as 
Sollows :— l'he hoiuers of slaves vve it tu theim- 
selves lo demonstrate, m a large way, that colton 
cau be picked, carded, spun, sud woven, as well 
‘as grown at the South. Notufug short ol this 
wiii stop the ceaseless repruaches und unjust im- 
puldliuns cast upon the relatiun of muster and 
servant, as it exists in this quarter ef the Unwn. 
lt is the duly of ali cotton plantets to take hold 
ol this great question of munulacturing aud me- 
chanical industry in good earnest. O1 all men, 
yoo are most deeply interested in creating a 
steady home market tor your great staple. Oi 
all wen, you are most to be Denctitted by proving 
that slave labor in Georgia is as profit ble te 
you, aud a6 uselul to the world, as ires lavor is 
ul the North, or can be al the Suuth. - ‘I'he. wavlo 


matter will turn in the end on the one pivot of 
dollars and cents. Slavery was abolished ia 
New York because experience proved that the 
relation of master and slave was not profitable to 
the master. The people of the non-slaveholding 
States firmly believe that institution is anprofit- 
able at the South—that every planting State 
would be much better off if its citizens would 
em&ncipate their servants. This is also the de- 
liberate opinion of ninety nine in every one bun- 
dred of the hundreds of thousands of emigt ants 
from Europe, who annually flock to this country, 
remain permanently, and become a portion of its 
sovereign rulers. 

We must show by visible results that slavery 
is not incompatible with improvement of the soil; 
is not inimical to common schools and a high 
standard of generat intelligence; and is not hostile 
to the most successful manufacturing, mechanical 
and commercial industry. We can influence and 
control public opinion on ail these points if we 
will only set ourselves properly and steadily at 
work to attain the objects indicated. Our sec- 
tional movements, our empty resolutions and 
“committees of safety,” are taken by the civil- 
ized world as a confession of weakness; a con- 
sciousness of wrong which can not endure the 
searching light of truth and a free discussion. 

So far is slavery from being naturally opposed 
to all progress and improvement in rural and 
mechanical arts, in internal trade and foreign 
commerce, in popular education and moral ia- 
struction, that it can easily be made auxilliary to 
all these important ends. It is the perfection of 
human wisdum to make the best possible uss of 
all the means which a good Providence has 
pl., ed at uur disposal. To whem much is given, 
much will also be required. Because God has 
given us- much, it will not do to say in practice 
tbat we Leed do nothing for ourselves. Our 
abundant means for labor, our great advaniages 
of climate, soil and water power, demand the 
most skilful use, She most profitable employ meat. 

We insert the following, as a proper appendage to 
the above, tyken from the Nulchez Courier :— The 
Mississippi Manufacturing Cumpiny at Draine's 
Mills, Cnoctaw county, is now in successful 
operation, yielding a large dividend. It has vow 
tive hundred spindles in operation, which con- 
suine daily five hundred pounds of spun thread, 
The cost-of the cottun consumed every day is 
fifteen duHars, other expenses ten dollars, makiag 
in all twenty-five dollars. Tbe manufactured 
article sells readily at twenty cents, making the 
whole product of the spindles fifty-six dollars per 
day} What a splendid investment 

And in reference to this subject the Baltimore 
American says :—It is not generally known that 
within (he hast year or two steps have been takon 
at the South with a view to supply the home 
market with domestic flour. Several large four- 
ing establishinents have been put in operation in 
‘the States of Georgia and Alabama, by which 
good wecchantable flour is produced froin South- 
ern grain. ‘I'he * Mobile Cry Mills,“ of Messrs. 
Anderson & Co., are capable of turumg out six 
hundred barrels a week, and the papers state 
that they find a ready sale fur ail the flour they 
can make. These milis are supplied wnh wheat 
from New Orleans, but during the past year they 
consumed about three thousands bushels of Ala- 
bama wheal, bought at $l to $1,25 per bushel. 

There are al present iu Georgia several exteo- 
sive mills producing flour, which finds a ready 
home narket, aud is rapidly reducing the amount 
of impurtations frum the Northern markets. In 
addition to those now in operation, it is contem- 
plated to erect une or more large flouring milis 
al Augusta, ou the immense water power which 
has beeu recently introduced there tor wanulac- 
turing purposes. The Georgia Railroad, having 
penetrated the Cherokee region, and opened a 
channel for the produce of one of the finest 
wheat growing countries in the Union, Augusta, 
located as it is, al its Southern termination, wall 
be abundantly supplied with grain, which ber 
millers will convert into Hour lor the supply of 
those markeis which have heretofore drawn all 
their supplies frow this city aod the North. 


Corron Col runx.— The New Orleans Bulletin 
says: ‘Ihe Siate of Georgia is the largest oul- 
tou growing State in the Untou, and it is almost 
1e red idle that ‘the small beginnings’ of a trade 
which is more extensive than that of any other 
one product, are of such recent date, as to be 
with the memory of living witnesses. Que 9 
slow to believe, thal she man se yet alive, who 
bought the first pound of Upland Castes ia Goor- 
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gia, and who with his own hands assorted and 
packed the first parcel for‘market, and yet such 
is the fact. 

“We gather from that excellent journal, 
Hunt's Merchants’ Magazine, some curious memo 
vanda in relation to the rise and progress of the 
great staple, which as they have interested us, 
may likewise excite the interest of some of our 
readers. es 
„Cotton is an article which was almost un- 
krown in commerce until the close of the last 
century. Of the two kinds cultivated in the Uni- 
ted States, the black seed or long staple cotton 
was first cultivated in Georgia, about the year 
1786, the green seed or short staple cotton, some 
years after, although it-had been raised in North 
Carolina and Virginia in a limited way prior to 
the revolution. The native place of the seed of 
the long staple cotton is believed to be Persia. 
The first bag exported ſrom Georgia was grown 
by Alexander Bisset, of St. Simon's Island, and 
shipped from Savannah by Thomas Miller, in 
1788. Mr. Miller is still living in Camden coun- 
ty, in the enjoyment of a green old age. He was 
one of the first who engaged in the business of 
buying cotton in the Savannah market, and for a 
long time was the only purchaser. It came to 
him in parcels of from 20 Ibs. to 100 lbs., and 
with his own hands he assorted and packed it for 
market. His exclusive ang ardent geal in bring- 
ing forward the article, gave him very early the 
name af Cotton Miller,” which he still holds 

in much honor. In 1792 the growth of cotton 
was 80 incunsidcerable, or as a commercial article, 
deemed of sv little value, that Me. Jay, iu his 
treaty with England negotialed tbat year, con- 
sented to the stipulation that po coiton should be 
imported from America. Ihe Senate refused to 
rauly the artiele. In 1792, ine entire crop of the 
United States, was 450 bags; in 1847, 3,351,335 
begs! in 1784, an American vessel that carried 
eight bags to Liverpool was seized, on tbe ground, 
thal so much colton could not be lie predyce of the 
United States. lu 1794, the lu vention of the saw 
gin, ot Eli Whitney, of Connecticut, gave a puw- 
erlul impetus to We culture of cotton, and irom 
tbat period its production has been repidly on- 
ward. N 

SHOULD we ENCOURAGE THE NORTHERN PRESS? 
In answer to this the Abbeville Banner of South 
Carolina says :— 


When we consider the hostile attitude the 
North has assumed towards us and our institu- 
tions, the question forces itself upon us, should 
we encourage their prints that are the vehicles 
through which we are to be taunted and insulted. 
We know it ss rather a difficult task to convines 
a great many amongst us of the impropriety of 
such a course, from the fact that we may be re- 
garded selfish in this matter, and that these prints 
are aflorded cheaper than thse published 10 our 
own land. And again that it is tov much the ease 
that we are prone to believe things brought from 
a distance better tkan those at home. Na one 
can deny the fact upon comparison, that the news- 
papers of the South are conducted wilh as much 
ability as those of tue North; true they are oot 
so cheap, but give us the same amount of sub- 
.Scription and this wall most assuredly be the case. 
I is a matter of surprise when we look into the 

different post offices around us, (o see the number 
_ of Noribera papers that find their way into the 
bands of Soulhera readers, papers too which 
overlook no opportunity to wily aud denouuce 
us, and whose voly recommendation is a weekly 
love lale, the sickiy production of sume visionary 
idler, or sentimental schoot girl. We have known 
very intelligent men amongst us to discoulinue 
their subscriptions to papers published in this 
State that were every way worthy uf patronage 
to subseribe for some overzrown Northern week- 
.. Jy because it was afforded cheaper, Should this 
be the cage al the present time when insult aftér 
insult bas been heaped upon us by these prints? 
The press of the North is the great power that 
has wrought the rapid aod important change 
upon the question of abolition that has taken 
place within the last few years in this country. 
1 has groaned under the weight of villa inoùs 
publications that have covered the land as a flood 
doing secretly their work of mischief, and under- 
miumg the very Constitution itself. Under the 
name and garb of philanthropy, appeals have 
been made to the people to shake off the sin of 
slavery, a thing oficosive both to God and man. 
Where these have failed, resort has been bad to 
Caricature and insult, and the Southern master 
represented as the veriest tyrant dpon the earth, - 


oo 


holding over his dowu-trodden slave the rod reek- 
ing with his blood. Nor has this system of injus- 
tice and insult yet abated one jot, but our calum- 
niators are zealous as ever in endeavoring te 
prejudice the world against us. Argument the 
most convincing and remonstrance have alike 
been expended in vain by the South: and now 
there is nothing left us but to oppose to this fell 
spirit the most determined resistance and non- 
intercourse. 

Shall we then continue to read their papers 
under the existing state of things, and witb our 
funds, furnish them the means to still insult us? 
It is high time we were looking to the matter, 
and that we should begin to consider our means 
of redress and deſer ce. 


CAuxLIN A SarivA.— Some of the Georgia 
planters, for want of sufficient encouragement in 
the oultivation of the Cotton plant, are beginning 
to give attention to the culture of Camelina Sa- |. 
tiva, (or gold of pleasure,) an unctious seed 
resembling flaxseed, from which oil is expressed 
The plant 
is a native of Siberia, but well adapted to our 


in the same manner as from flaxeeeJ. 


Southern climate. IJtis an annual, growing from 


two and a half to three feet high, and yields a 
large and certain crop. It is already in demand 


in this country. 


HMliscellancous. 


CHorera —The following suggestions: in rela- 
tion to this disease and the mode of treatment 
are from the pens of professional gentlemen of 
high standing, whose opportunities of observing 
it in Ks various forms have been such as to en- 
title their opinions and recommendations to the 
highest respect. The first paper is from Dr. 
Edward Jenner Coxe, (son of Dr. J. Redman 
Coxe, of Philadelphia,) of New Orleans, and 
and the second from Dr. Drake, of Cincinnati: 


Dr. Cox says.: 


Cholera, in its general acceptation, eons ists in 


the characteristic symptoms. Hence the neces- 
sity for prompt attention, in even slight derange- 
ment of the bowels, during the existence of aa 
epidemic atmosphere. 

3d. Frequently we find a person, apparently 
enjoying perfect health, suddenly seized with 
spasm or pain, at times intense, in different parts 
of the body, sometimes without nausea, vomit- 
ing, or looseness, but presenting the characterts- 
lic symptoms, se rapid loss of strength, a feeling 
of general uneasiness, alternate ehills and fever 
a sunken appearance of the face, a lis id and 
contracted state of the skin, with a diminution 
in the force and volume of the pulse, weak voice, 
great thirst, and a sensation of heal or burning 
in the region of the stomach. This state may be 
the prelude to profuse watery discharges from 
the stock und bowels, or without them. The 
disease, unless speedily arrested, may terminate 
fatally m a few hours. 

in several cases where the disease, commen- 
cing with the ordinary symptoms, had yielded 
lo treatment, the hver commenced pouring out 
large quantHtes of vitiated bile, prostrating still 
more the vital energies, and rendering the issue 
extremely doubtful. Ia these cases, should the 
brain remain unaffected, great care, good nut- 
aing, and mild, nutricious fuud, frequentiy reward 
our exertions by a pectect recovery; but if that 
important organ does become affected, conges- 
lion is to be apprehended, with its frequent ter 
minution—death. ay 

The treatment of cholera must necessarily 
depend upon the actual condilion of the patient. 
Il the premonitory symptoms stone be present, 
there are a variety of remedies to be resurted to, 
with almost a certainty of success. ‘I'he foliowe 
ing, separate or several conjoined, will rarely 
tail :—Laudanum, 10 to 25 drops; paregoric, 40 
to 100; essence of peppermint, 10 to 30; spirits 
of camphor, 10 to 20; tweture of ginger, 20 to 
40; com. tinct. myrrh, 10 to 30 drops. ‘be 
dose to be repeated every half hour, hour or twe 
hours, according to the violence of the symp- 
tums. At times, the addiuon of one or more 
teaspoonfuls of the spiced syrup of rhubarb, with 
afew drops of the tincture of kino, or catechu, 
bas proved very serviceable, In these cases, 
ihe cholera syrup, with or without the puls, 
may be used with the most positive certainty. 

When the dwesse- is fully formed, if the pro- 


excessive, frequent, aud sudden diecharges from 
the stomach and bowels, produced by various 
causes, most frequently either irregularity in 
diet, improper ſood, or an excess of that in itself 
proper, especially H conjoined with great changes 
in the weather, und inattention to warm clothing. 
Tuere ean be no reasonable doubt that the Cho- 
lera lately in our city, was dependant upon some 
generul cause, most probably as most inielligibly, 
of an atmospheric character, or so large a num- 
ber cases, in a season not ordinarily liable to 
diseases of that class, would not have been ob- 
served. By some, (his cause hea been attributed 
to a.peeuliar electric condition of the gir; by 
others, to the presence in it of myriads of ani- 
malculi. Ii must, however, be confessed the 
real cause remains al present, as in all prodabili- 
fy at ever will, a profound secret and natural 
mystery. Mysterious as may be the cause, the 
elfects are unturtunately toa well ascertained by 


position be correct that it depends upon sume 
poisonous influence having seized upon the nere 
vuus system, opposing the vital powers, what is 
more natural or reusouable than endeavoring, 
by some powerful perturbaling means, lo com- 
pletely change the current, restore a beelthy cire 
culation, determine to the skin, and thus Iree the 
overloaded organs. 

Experienco fully proves that we possess no 
remedy, or set of remedies, so well adapted to 
effeet this object with as much certamty and 
prompiness as a stimulating emetic, and of the 
various articles of that class, no one equals that 
of one tablespoonful of mustard, three or four of 
common salt, in three or fuur pints of warm wa- 
ter. A small portion, half a teaspoonful, of 
Cayenne pepper, may occasionally be added with 
advantage as to its stimulating properties. The 
mere act of vomiling is not sufficient, the cau.e 


systems. 
exerts a power to impel the blood frum the sur- 
face upon the centre and largo orgails of the 
dody, as shown by ihe decrease in the volume 


ead torce of the pulse, the livid, cold, and sbrua- 
keu skin; (be contracted appearance aod pecu- 
svat expression of the face, Irequently without 


profuse discharges, or other cause to atlord a 
reasonable explanation of such startling aud po- 
sitive results. 

These things being so, the most importhnt 
question naturally presents itself, as to the pro- 
per euurse to be pursued, in order io remove the 
cause, arrest the turther progreea of the disease, 
aud restore the body to- a state of health. 

Desirous of making these remarks practically 
uselul, 1 proceed to actice the different manner 
in which the allack commences, and the geueral 
plans of proceeding found moat serviceable. 

Ist. ‘The premenitory symptoms generally, 
though not invariably, observed, were headache, 
a furred tongue, nausea, diarrhea, with more er 
less uneasiness, if not pains, in the vowels, and 
at times cramp in the legs. i 

2d. These, at times, quickly assume the ap- 
pesrance of a + vere atlack, vomiling aud pur- 
ging besom: g . vent, and svon tullowed by 


the mspflestation of a powerſul puisonods infu- 
ence on the nervous, hepatic and circulatory 
Certain it is, that this merbific cause 


of the sickness is already effecting this with the 
most rapid and serious consequences. The natu- 
ral results of this emetic, takeo ireely, tour or 
five tumblerſulle in quick succession, are power- 
jul straming aud vomiting, a determination to 
the surlace, and consequent wafm skin and per- 
spiration, a full pulse, an almost immediate ces- 
sation of vomiting and purging, as also of the 
pain or spasm, whether of the bouy or limbs, aud 
a most marked improvement ju tue feelings and 
appearance of the patient. 

Àt n by no means an unusual circumstance for 
the patient, although having suffered extreme 
pain lor hours, to fall into a sound, quiet sleep, 
which frequenily continues for several hours. 

l dm well aware that other means often pro- 
duce some of these results, bul as far as L have 
been au eye-wiluess, never so quickly, so cer- 
tainly, to the same extent, with so liitie uisturb- 
auce or inconveulence subsequently, to any part 
of the system, vor aflurding au equal probability 
of etecuug a perfect cure. | 


For the third manner of attaek, besides the 
usual remedies, dty or mont stimulating friction, 


mustard poultiees to the stomach,-apine, or feet; 
cupping ; powertul diffusable stimulants, with or 
without opium, quimine,.&c., which ,doubtiess 
often prove successful, I caunot too strongly re- 
commend the immediate use in the first place, of 
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the mustard and salt emetio, for the reasons al- 
ready specified. 

Proceeding on the assumption that this emetic 
kas produced the desired reaction and possible 
dislodgement of the morbific cause, we may, un- 
der all circumstances and in all cases, with the 
object of causing a healthy action of the liver, 
give a large dose of calomel, 20 to 40 grains, or 
one or more of the cholera pills, in a teaspoonful 
of the Cholera Syrup. While in some cases, Í 
have preferred the calomel given in a teaspoonful 
of the cholera syrup, in the majority, the pills 
fully equalled my expectations. 

Under these circumstances, I have generally 
found the patient io remain calm and composed, 
losing none of the advantages already gained, as 
1 believe, mainly by the action of the emetic, and 
requiring litte else than an occasional dose of the 
syrup, with small quantities of mild nutritious 
food, as arrowroot, sago, gruel, beef or chicken 
broth, with rice, wine whey, milk punch, &c. 

In the course of a few hours, the desired effect 
of this medicine will be shown by one or more 
discharges of black, brown or highly-cclored fæ- 
eal matter, after which, mild outritious food will, 
in mast cases, be alone required. 

Should it be uecessary, however, to act still 
further upon the bowels, an injection of senna 
aud rhubarb, or a few doses of equal parts of the 
syrup and tincture of rhubarb, may de given ad 
vanlageously. 

Tho ebject of the emetic and the subsequent 
reestablishment of the healthy secretions o: the 
digestive organs having been attained, no further 
wedicine will be required in most cases; care, 
mild nourishment, and a little patience, being all- 
sufficient to complete the cure. : 


[ Ceptain Smith, of the Steamer Aleck Scott, states 
that on a recent trip from New Orleans to Louisville 
made by his boat, oul of ene Aundred cases of sick- 
ness that occurred, there was not a single death. The 
treat ment employed was that recommended above.] 


The efficacy of the mustard and salt emetic, 
together with the calomel and stimulating reme- 
dies used, Mr. Smith speaks of in the very high- 
est terms; and in several cases of a very severe 
character, it alone appeared able to resist the 
power of the disease, and arrest its downward 
progress. 

Mr. Smith also particularly noticed the fact, 
uniformly observed by myself, that tha moment 
positive proof is given, by bilious discharges from 
tue Dowels, of the desired effect of the calomel, 
-an almost positive certainty exists of effecting a 
eure. 


Dr. Drake, in a communication made on the 11th. 
inst. to the people of Cincinnati, says : 
~- A briefly pointed out yesterday, in the public 
prints, that no one should leave the city fur the 
purpose of escaping the cholera; that it. is nota 
disease which has premonitory symptoms, but 


that st is present from the beginning of the diar- 


thœa, which is its first stage: that early treat- 
‘ment and rest are indispensable to its cure; aud 
that warm clothing should not be laid aside until 
the epidemic shall have passed away. 

The last opinion relates to the prevention of. 
the disease, and on tbat point J propose now to 
say a few words. 

Strictly speaking, there is no preventive of the 

cholera; but all constitutions are not liable to it, 
any more than all are liable to ague and fever, 
influenza, or any other form of disease, But, 
although we know of nothing that will prevent 
the disease, we know of many things which oan 
and do bring i. on, after the poison has been taken 
into the system. These are exciting causes, and 
ought to be carefully avoided. ‘I'he disease will, 
however, assail some constitutions, notwithstand- 
Ing all oxciling causes may be avoided. 
Of the exciting causes one has just been men- 
ioned—the premature lay ing aside of flannel aud 
‘other warm clothing. In addition to tots, (acd 
belonging to ine same head,) getting wet in a 
shower, remaining long in damp places, sitting in 
a strong current of air at night, and sleeping with 
but litiſe bed covering, should all be carefully 
avoided. Every sitting and lodging room ought 
to have a fire in it for a part of every day, espe- 
cially fora few hours before occupying t. Thus, 
the shop, office, family sitting toom, enurch, and 
school-bouse snould have fires kindled in -them 
early ia the morning, and kept up lor two or 
three hours; but this is still more necessary in 
odging- rooms, which should be warmed and 
dried by brisk fires, kindled in the early pact of 
tne eveniag, and allowed to burn down before 
H bed-ume. 


A second class of exciting causes is connected 

with diet. Loading the stomach with any kind 
of food, especially at night, may bring on the 
disease, and omitting to eat at the usual time may 
do the same thing. Much reduction in the quan- 
tity of food*(the individual still being in health) 
is not proper. In fact, a nourishing diel is best, 
but it should be plain and diges:ible. Meat or 
boiled eggs should be eaten every day. Boiled 
ham, corned beef, corned mutton, well seasoned 
beefsteak, and poultry are the best. On the 
whole, salted meals are more proper than fresh, 
and ull should be well seasoned. Veal, fresh 
pork, and fresh fish should be avoided. Of salt 
fish, mackerel and salmon are too hard, but cad- 
fish with potatoes is proper. Old cheese is safe. 
and macaroni prepared with cheese may be eaten. 
Hot bread should be avoided; stale bread or 
crackers only should be used. Of culinary voege- 
tables, mealy potatoes, well-doiled hominy, aad 
rice are not only the best, but all others had bet- 
ter be omitted. Pies, tarts, and all kinds of pas 
try are ia:proper, except, perliaps, well baked 
and highly spiced gingerbread. 
Oſ drinks, sweet milk, tea, coffee and choco. 
late may be taken as usual. Those who drink 
malt liquors at their meals should limit them- 
selves to freshly brewed strong beer, well hop- 
ped. As to brandy and whiskey they cannot pre- 
vent cholera. They who are in the habit of 
using either should not lay it aside, but they should 
avoid all excess. Those who have not such a habit 
should by n0 means begin now. The use of bran- 
dy in the treatme:t of disease must not de con - 
founded witb its use as preventive. The irri 
tation of the stomach and bowels prodaced by 
ide first impress of alceholic drinks may even 
contribute to bring on the disease, and sour wines 
are ill more like to have that effect. 


Me add to the foregoing the sanitary regulations of 
the City of London, being. the suggestions of a medi- 
cal boerd of investigation appointed by the Poor Law 
Commissioners of Great Britain. They are copied 

from the London. Lancet. 


1. We should urge the necessity, io all cases 
of cholera, of an instant recourse to medical aid, 
and also under every form and variety of indis- 
position ; for during the prevalence of this epi- 
demic, all disorders are found to merge in the 
dominant disease. 

2. Let immediate relief be sought under disor- 
der of the bowels especially, however slight. 
The invasion of cholera may thus be readily aod 
at once prevenied. 

~3. Let every impurity, mimal and vegetable, 
be quickly removed to a distance from the habi- 
tations ; such as slaughterhouses, pig sties, cess- 
pools, necessaries, and atl otber domestic nui- 
sances. z i 

4. Lat all uncovered drains be carefully and 
ſrequemily cleansed. 

5. Let the grounds in and around the habita- 


tions be drained, so as effectually to carry off 


moisture of every kind. . 

6. Let all partitions be removed from within 
and without habitations, which unnecessarily im- 
pede ventitation. l 

7. Let every room be daily thrown open for 
the admission of fresh air; and this, should be 
done sbout noon, when the atmosphere is most 
likely to be dry. l Hh og 


8. Let dry scrubbing be used in domestic: 


cleansing, in place of water Cleansing. 

9. Let excessive fatigue and exposure to dam 
‘and cold, especially during the night, be avoided. 

10. Let the use of cold drinks and acid liquors, 
especially under fatigue, be avoided, or when the 
bouy is heated. 

11. Let the use of cold acid 
bles be avoided. 

12. Let excess in the use of ardent and fermen- 
ted liquors, and tobaccu be avoided. 

13. Let a poor diet, aad the use of impure 
water in cook ing, or for drink, be avoided. 

14. Let the wearing of wet aud insufficient 
clothing be avoided, . 

15. Let a flannel or woollen belt be worn round 
ihe belly. 

N. B.— This has been found serviceable in 
checking the tendency of bowel complaint. so 
common durtog.the prevalence of cholera. The 
disease has, in this country, been always fouud 
lo commence with a lousenves in the bowels, aud 
in this stage is very tractable. lt should, bow- 
ever, be noticed thut the looseness is frequently 
upatiended by pain-or uneasiness, and faiai delay 


fruits and vegeta- 


3 bas ofica occurred irom the notion that cholera 


— — 


must be attended with cramps. In the earlier 
stage here referred to there is often no gripiog or 
cramp, and it is at this period that the disesse 
can be most easily arrested. 

16. Let personal cleanliness be carefully ob- 
served. — 

17. Let every cause tenting to depress’ the 
moral and physical energies bs carefully avoid- 
ed; let exposure to extremes of heat and coli be 
avoided. 

18. Let crowding of persons within houses and 
apartments be avoided. 

19. Let sleeping in low or damp rooms be 
avoided. 

20. Lot fires be kept up during the night in 
sleeping or adj»ining apartments, the night bsing 
the period of most danger fram attack, especially 
under exposure to cold or damp. . 

21. Let all beddiog and clothing be daily ex- 
posed during winter and spring to the Gre, and 
in summer to the heat of the sua. 

22 Let the dead be buried in places remote 
from the habitation of the living. 

By the timely adoption of simple means such 
as these, cholera or any other epidemic will be 
made to lose its venom ; se true is it that, Inter- 
nal sanatory arrangements, and not quaranuins 
and sanatory lines, are the safeguards of nations.’ 

The utility of a free use of Lime is illustrated in 
the following slalemenis :— 

“in the summer of 1832, when the cholera 
spread al over Middle Tennessee, its course, 
from Nashville, (where it first made its appear- 
ance) was South. The authorities of Columoia, 
a town forty-two miles south of Nashville, and 
containing about two thousand inhabitants, caused 
fresh lime to be placed at the door of every 
house, and the citizens were requested to spread 
it freely on their premises, in the gutter, and in 
all open iots where there.was any stagnant water. 
Ii soon reached Franklin, nineteen miles south of 
Nashville, then Pulaski, thirty miles south of 
Columbia, where it was terrific, thence to Shelby- 
vitle, eastof Columbia forty five miles, where it 
was worse than at ao place in Tennessee; two 
miles north of Columbia, in tbe country, it was 
very bad—nearly half the negroes and whites 
died on the same plantations. In fact it was all 
over the surrounding country. Not e case ori- 
ginated in town. ‘The system of liming continued 
throughout the summer and fall and it was found 
that the usual fall fevers were very light, 30 
much so that the custom of liming bas been 
atrictly adhered to annually ever since, and from 
a sickly town it is now one of the healthiest in 
Tennessee.“ oe 

The New York Express has the following :— 

Buanine our tHe’ CholxAA.— The citizens in 
some parts of St. Louis, white the cholera there 
was at its worst, kept tar Barrels burning day 
and night, at the corner of almost every other 
bloek, with the design of purifying the atmos- 
phere. The best ellects, it is believed, followed 
inis cheap and simple method of treating the 
scourge, for it was remarkable that in the dise 
tricts where no such experiment was tried, the 
deaths were most numerous. Durmg the pre- 
valence of cholera in and about Piusburgh, ia 
1832, it will be remembered that large coal fires 
were kept burning in the streets, which were so 
purifying io their influences ou the air, that but 
a very limited number of eases of the distase oc- 
curred in the city. Another remarkable fact in 
this connexion is worth mentioning—wheo the 


P | cholera disappeared from the city of New York 


in 1832-3, it was ascertained that there had not 
been a single case in the immediate vicinity of 
the gas works, where large quuatiues of coal are 


kept coustantiy burning. As the experiment can 


be made with but a trifling expense, it would be 
well to test the sanstive efleeis of ihe tar, should 
the diseuse visit us m good earnest any time the 
present summer. ge 


GuNpowper vs. CuoLeRa.— When the cholera 
visited Loudon in 1832 and 33, the city authori- 
lies had small quantiues of gunpowder died tight- 
Jy in strong papers, and bred ip the alleys aod 


| densely populated portions of the great metropo- 


lis. The concussion disturbed the air, and the 
odor from the powder displaced obnoxious efu- 
via, and purified the almosphere. It was used ia 
theatres, churches, and school rooms, and was 
jound to be a. powerful diswſecung agent, the 
smell remaming upwards of 24 bours in the 
building. Ii was used in the lazarettos of 
Trieste and Malu, and was (ried in 1833, also in 
Moutreal. u the latter city caubon were placed 
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in the narrow streets, and fired with blank car- will be apt to indulge their lawless appetites too | lost I believe, in early life,) with its closed lids, 


‘tridges. t 
vfflicted, the same remedy has. been tried with 
success. ; 


Cnhorzma Pagscairrion.—In our paper of 
Wednesday we recommended a prescription 
tbose who desire to keep medicine at hard, to be 
used in the preliminary etages, and before the 
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In some of the western towns recently | much. 
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gives the well- remembered expression of his 
— face, and as J] gazed on it brought forcibly to my 
GARD CoLLEGE.— From one of the Editors mind a well-known exclamation he was in the 
the New Orleans Picayune, April 40: — l went to- | babit of using when excited or angry, d- my 
day to visit the Girard College, which is at length | one eye.” f 
completed. It is decidedly the finest and most — : 
splendid building in the United States, and far} Foncrioxs or tHE Hair.—Dr. Holland has 
supérior to the Capitol at Washington. The | started a new theory with regard to the functions 


arrival of a regular physician. We hayo sigce building itself covers one acre of ground, and [of the hair. He soys it is a safety valve to the 


heard. this remedy more highly spoken. of — 
Several physicians have advised that the quantily 
of trandy be diminished in solution to the other 
ingredients, viz: aks 
` 4 ounce of gum Guiacum. 

J ounce of ground cloves. 

} ounce of ground Cinnamon. 

1 pint of best Brandy. 

Dose, a tea to a table spoentul, each half 
kour, till the disease is arrested. 
Some recommend five to ten drops of Lauda- 
aum to be mixed with each dose. Cin. Gas. 


the walls, floors, stairs, and roof are all of white | nervous system, forming a connection between 
marble, agreeably to the will of the founder. II the nervous organs and the great principle per- 
is surrourded on all the four sides by most mag- | vading the nniverse. He says the profuseness of 
nificent white marble columns, of the Corinthian | hair is always proportionate to the prevailing 
order; the diameter of them is seven feet, and | vital energies. 

‘they are fifty-six feet high, exclusive of the base, : , 

(the latter nine feet in diameter.) ‘Fhe capitals,; Mesmenism —The London correspondent of 
which sre most splesdidls and elaborately carved | the New Vork Commercial Advertiser states, that 
are thirteen feet high. The colonsde, as you] a case of mesmerism hus been published in this 
walk on the platform of it, asa most imposing | month's number of a quarterly journal called the 
and splendid appearance—more so than any thiog | Zoist, which has resulted in the restoration to 
of the kind I have ever seen. The rodf is a real! sight of a person who had been blind 26 years. 
curiosity, and, with the exception of the cathe- The patient was a poor woman 45 years ul age, 


PorragLe Provistons ron TRaVELLers Ap drei of Milen, is the only building 1 have ever | and the mesmeriser was the wile of une who i$ 


SpontsMENT.— 
“ Byrd Maauscript,” in the Brandon Library, 1s 


e following extract from the| seen or read of that is exclusively of marble. |“ among the very bighest in virtue, talent and 


The slabs are all of uniform size, and are about rank in our country.” The correspondent sags, 


republished in a late number of ‘ The Plough, four leet squere, end three inches thich, overlap- that whatever may be thought of the details, 
the Loom ond the Anvil,” “ in the persuasion,” says ping on each other, a6 they descend towards the |“ they are altogether unquestionable, as fac us 
the editor, * that it ought to find its way into the exterior, about nine inches. The joints are in a | veracity is concerned.” i . 


knapsack of all who design thus to wend their | straight line from thé apex to the eaves, and are 
wey two thousand miles across through wild wel joined and cemented; but, in order to reoder 
- unhabited prairies, io (he great predixwas in Cali- | theu: perfectly water-proof, they are again corer- 


fornia.” l : 


The portable provisions- I would fernish our | Wige, 


ſoresters · withol are glue broth and rockehominy 
—one containing the essence ol bresd, 
ol meat. P 


the other | tre, and iber also overlay each oller six or eight 


— — 


ed by narrow stripa of marbie, nine or tea inches ` | JUDICIAL. 

and about three inches thick at the sides, Litastuity or Factors.—Fyom the New Orleans 

rising io four or five inches thickuess in the cen | Della.—A redent decision of the Supreme Court, 
in the case of Montgomery and Ryan vs. Wood 

and Simmons, establishes so new aud extraordin- 


inches. Jo walking vver'the- roof whieh is suti- 


The best way of making the glue broth is after ciently flat to enable you to do so wirhqul iucou- jary a liability uf the commission merchant, and 


1 following method: 
ake a leg of beef, vea 
young meat, because old meat will not so easily 


Jelly, pare off all the fat, in which there is no 


venience, not a juintof any kind is-vagible except | une so contrary to universal usage iu every lead - 


il, venison, or any other | the butt joints, where each slab or marbles uver- | ing commercial city in the United States, that it 


lape the next-one lower dawn on the roof. All| should be widely promulgated, as it uverthruws 
the reums throughout the three stories. of thè | the whole commission system hitherto prevaiting; 


nulriment, and of the lean make a very strong | building have solid ceslings, and floors of thick | and would seem to con pel the eddsmission mer- 
broth, alter the usual manner, by boiling the | sasunry on ground arches, and from the top of} chant, whether be will or nol, to guaranty al 
ment to rags till all the goodness be out. After} thé arches ol the upper lier vi rooms, brick walle cash sales, where the money is not paid upon de- 


skimming off what fat remains, pour the broth 
Into a large stew pan, well tinned, and let Jt sim- 


are run up to the root, ab such short intervuls, | tivery, even it made to reputable parties at the 
that the edge of each rooi slab. And of course | time, should he fail to institute immediate civil 


mer over a gentle even fire till it come to a thick | {he joints between thom, comes upon the centre | or criminal proceedings to retake the property, 
Jelly. Then take it cff sud set it over a boiling of one of these walls, and makes the whole per- | or secure the price, otherwise Ine vender is re- 


water, which is an evener heat, and no: so gpt to | fectly solid and immovable. Ihe main budding 
Over that let it be | is used only as a school end recitation ruoms, a 


buro the broth to the vessel. 


evaporated, stirring it very often, till it be redu- 


sponsivie, should the vended fail or abscond. 
‘his anomalous doctrine must, should it prevail, 
library, chapel, and relcetery. There are four | destroy all confidence, end th e peace and har- 


ced, hen d old, into a substance like glue. Then | large white marble buildings; two om either side | mony of commercial intercourse, and serioasty 
cut it Into small pieces, le ing them om in of the building, and ata auitable dislance, wirch | embarrass, if not entirely revolutionise, the whole 


the cold, and they may dry the sooner. 


East India voyage. 


The glue is su strong that two or three drachme, 


hen | are eppropriated as dormitories for the orphans, 
the pieces are perfectly dry put them into a ca- residences of thé president, professors. &c. ‘The 
nister, and they will be good, al kept dry, a Whole 


commission system. 

) That a commission merchant—particularly on 
grounds attached comprise lerty-five, acres, and | the sale of loreign and domestic goods, and 
.the whole space is enclosed with a substantial) whico it is customary to sell in small or large 
stone wall ful) sixteen feet bigh.- The number | quantities, either on time or for cash, io reputable 


dissolved in boiling water, with a litle sait, will] of orphans at present is upwarcs of (wu hundred | parties—should be inhibited the exercise of any 


make a half pint of good broth; and if you should} There has been a great and uo doubt an unneces- 
be faint with fasting or fatigue, let a small piece | sary expenditure of money on this building; bul, 


discretion and be held responsible, in the absense 
of any specific agreement, where no orders were 


of this glue meit in your mouth, aud you wri jas it is now finished, we hope the benevolent ia- ever given to guaranty, none ever charged or 


fiad yourself surprisingly refreshed. 


Oue pound of this cookery should keep a man 


tentions of its fuunder will be realized. _ | comprehended on that or any previous transse- 
it is worth a journey to the Norſh to see it, | tion, as appears by the records iu this case, in- 


‘in good heart above a month; aud it is not only} and l cah appreciate the saying of a gentleman | volves a truly new and strange docirine, aud one 


nourishing, but like wise very wholesome. -Par- 


ticularly ii is good against fluxes, which wouds 


which it behoves every one io bear constantly m 


ol. ibis city who was remarkable fur ins ecepti- 
mind. Oa all cash sales berealler, where the 


cism on atasost every suoject. Ore duy a friend’ 


men are ver) liable to, by lying too much near | arguing with him got vut of ali patreace and | woney is not in hand belore delivery, ur paid 


the moist ground, and guzzling too much cold | tesuly exclaimed : 
But, as st will be only used now and 

then, in times of scarcity, when game is wanting, 
_ twe pounds of it will be enoutzu jor a journey oi He nad reeently visited the College. Let any 


water. 


six months. 


_ But this broth will be still more heartening if and cast his eyes up on einer swe, and he must 
Fou thicken every mess with half a spuuntul of | mdeed be u aceptic if he dues nol believe ty it. 
rockahominy, which is nothing but Iudian corn 


percbed without burning and reduced to powder. 
Ahe Gre drives out all ibe watery parts of tbe f ay aduisable likeness of him, but an excelleut | the rewark :“ 


1 in the name of Heaven, | within a day or two, the charge of guarantee 
what du you believe in, or do you believe any- | commission is made tenable, if not indeed obliga- 
thing.” “Yes, 1 believe in Grecidh architecture.” | tory, the vendor being respunsible fur tue price, 
if he fails. to collect, or does uot commence an 
mon walk under (ve saiouades of this building, | imaiediate sujt at law, ` 
Among merchants, in cash sales of moderate 
- pamouuts, DO custom is more prevalent than to 

lo one of the vesubules below is a full length | wait two or three weeks or more belure colleci- 
stalus in marble uf Mr. Girard, and tt u not quiy | ing, and beg payment is frequently deferred, by 
e are short lo-day— call again 


carn, leaving the strength of it behind, and this | general resemblance, lor he is car ved in.“ his This, in most gases, excites ittue or no uneasi- 


being very dry, becomes much lighter for car- very babit as he lived,” ope of his recently worn | ness for (he safety uf the debt. 
riage, and lers liable to be spoiled by the moist | apits, including a pais of old-lasbioged fyuud-tued 


+ Air. 


Thus half a dozen pounds of this sprightly 


. 


lo the sales ol cotton, sugar, and other leading 
bools, Laying bee. sent out 10 lialy, belore the | products peculiar to ibe section, the ciccum- 
Statue was executed, for the sulormution aud go- | stances are not, wholly analogous—a different 


bread will susiaio a man ior as many muuihs,| vernment of the artist, itis one of the must! cusions prevails; collections are wade more 
provided be hu - band it well, and always aparo it | quaint pidces of statuary! have ever scen, and the | promptly, aad irequeully the greater portion of 
when be meets with venison, which, as I said be- resembiance in leatures, person, position, asd {ibe purchase money, particularly uf colon, is 
‘spre, may be very safely eaten without any.Qread | drese.is so true and exceticut Lbat il almost wakes paid several days even beiore delivery. Tue 


. at all. > 


By what I havo said a men. must net lumber 


ono laugh who formerly knew him, aud can call} dittereoace w no doubt partly induced by neces- 
bim distingtiy to semewbrapce. His long body-|suy, ag the trapsactivos- und auounls sgvolved 


himself with more than eight or ien pounds of | coal extending down bebiud below the bend uf | ace heavy. 


provisions, (hough he continue half a year m the | Ihe kose, and the edges or the Hap. below the 


In the case referred to, as appesrs by the 


` woods. ‘These and his gen will support him | breast of the coat standing off from bis thighs, | record, defendant sold sume 95300 worin of Gunny 
very well during thal time, without the darger ol | and thal edge as well as me. tail of the coat Bags, consigned by plaints to Bernard Doalin, 
Reepiog one single fast. And though some uf his | where hanga clear from the.pesson, carved iur cash, so expressly stipulated at the tiure, and 


days may be what the French call jours 


yet there will heppen no more of those than will 
be necessary lor hu health, to carry off the ex- 


¢,’| down to the thickness of cloth, gives a most unique | so specitied. un the bili; the property was de- 


„appearance to thie piece of sculpture. ‘T'he luce, | jivered and bill presented on tbe same day (show- 
which is very o.,,’ in my recollection, is an | ing fuli detiggace) by delendant’s olerk, aud who 


cesses of the days of plenty, when qur travellers excellent lik h-, -ud bis glosed eye, (which he :etterwards called daily fer the onen; Kually 
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‘some thir days aſter delivery Donlin absconded, 
an event — 5 one could have anticipated. 


Thee ants admit that the property was cun- 
sig) them for sale, by plantiffs, but declared 
nat the shipment was not accompanied by any 
tions to guaranty, and none is alleged, and 

no guaranty had ever been charged or compre- 


made.) 
Donlin was an old merchant in the city, 
twelve years’ standing, was an owner’ Of real 
estate, and at the time, considered in fair credit, 
and certainly entitled to sufficient confidence to 
justify the delivery of $300 worth of goods, sold 
for cash; and this estimate of character was cor- 
raborated by evidence, that at the time he ab- 
sconded, he owed for the purchase of goods, &o. 
to several of the oldest and most cautious merch- 
ants in the cily, some $30,000, and a greater por- 
tion on time, ninety days, and four months. The 
defendants therefore claimed that they had exer- 
cised due diligence, and were wot liable for the 
payment. In this opinion they were fully sus- 
- tained by the judgment of the lower court. The 
plaintiffs appéaled, and the Supreme Court re- 
versed the decision, thus establishing the new 
and important principle, that the vendor of con- 
signed ptoperty is forbidden the exercise of his 
discretion, and is responsible for the price of cash 
Sales. 

The Supreme Court seems to have given great 
weight to the fact, that when defendents called 
Sor the money and were put off by the statement 
of Donlin that he was then short of money, that 
such conduct should have aroused their suspicion, 
Nothing, as the experience of every merchant 

es to show, is more common, and rarely causes 

arm. The court further alleges thal the de- 
fendants were wanting in due diligence, because 
before Doolin absconded the sheriff had writs out 
against him, and that by prompt action they 
‘might -have,gecovered the goods or secured the 
price. This opinion seems to have been formed 
under a misapprehension of the evidence. The 


testimony of the sherif goes to show that the 


wrils were not issued until the allegation had 
been made that Donlin had absconded, and in- 
duced wholly on account of such allegation. The 
mere fact that the vendee fails to pay promptly 
the purchase price, is by no means regarded 

prima facia evidence with merchants that he in- 
bands te abscond; and there is no direct evidence 


e record that vee was known to be in 


iling circumstances. e opinion Of the court, 
thal by prowpt action the money might have 
been secured, is not sustained by the facts. Io 
every instance, without exception, those parties 
who instituted proceedings and look out writs, 
only incurred cos:s of court and lawyer's fees; 
without recovering a dollar. Ii may safely be 
asserted that nine times in ten, in the collection 
of small cash bills, the experience of merchants 

oes to show that recourse to law is suicidal, and 
hat a peaceable course more frequently secures 
the debt and saves useless expense. JUSTICE. 


— —— 
i AS 1 


Rieurs or Avpiences.—It was decided by 
Chief Justice Mansfield, in 1811, ia the case of 
Clifford vs. Brandon, for disorders in Covent 
Garden Theatre, that any co-operation, even of 
the least violent nature, ina deliberate and pre- 
meditated tumalt at the theatre, 4s a breach of 
ine peace and is punishable by law. His lan- 
unge is as follows:; ath 

“The audience have certainly a right to ex- 
press by applause or hisses the sensations which 
baturally present themselves at the moment; and 
nobody has ever hindered, or would ever ques- 
tion, the exercise of that right. Butif any vody 
of men were lo go to the theatre with the settled 
intention of hissing an actor, or even of dammug 
u piece, there can be no doubt that such a dellbe- 
rate aud préconcerted scheme would amount toa 
conspiracy, and that the persons concerned in it 
‘might be brought o punishment. If people en- 
deavor to effect an object by tumult and disorder, 
they are guilty of a riot. It is not necessary, to 
constitute this crime, that personal violence 
should have been committed or that a house 
should have been pulled in pieces.” : 


oo Iwsrectorns, or Reyenves—The Portland 
“Argus turnishes the following case :— _ 
A valuable seizure of smuggled brandy having 
been made in this city a year since, the luspectors 
of the Customs, who discovered the article, filed 
u claim in the United States District Court for 


The decrease in population, has been, however, 


ton ranked as the fifth city in the 


Jormers. 


This claim, by order of the first Comptroller of 
was resisted by the Collector and 
dge Ware, however, decided that 


the . 
Surveyor. Ju 
they were entitled. , 


Under instructions, as we are informed, an ap- 
hended on this or any previous sale for plaintiffs | peal was taken to the U. S. Circut Court, and last 
Sante doubtless would have been objected to had | Monday, Judge Woodbury delivered an elaborate 
The defendants also show that | opinion. He decided that Inspectors of the Rev- 

of some | enue were entitled as informers to one-fourth ol 


the seizures discovered by them. 


Statistics, 


* 


being an increase of 81,000 over last year’s kill. 


ber at each 
and Illinois — 


and yet she has no natural advantages over other 
sea-board States for this business. 
the oak Which is used from Virginia and the pine 
from Georgia. The Bath ship-builders have a 
thousand men now in Virginia getling out, oak 
timber, and as many more in Georgia cutting 
pine. AN * - 
la the Waldoborough district, in Maine, 
there were built during the year 1848, 8 ships, 
22 barques, 27 brigs, 28 schooners, 5 boats ; in 
all 90. Total tonnage, 21,378.79 ions. 

Porvnation or Guarteston.—A census has 
just been taken of the city of Charleston, and we 
regret to learn that the population of thut an- 
cient and hospitable erly is on the decrease. A 
census taken by the municipal authorities, makes 
the entire population, white and black, in 1848, 
26,457—whites 14,187, free colored and slaves 
12,264, showing, Ou a comparison with the Uni- 
ted States census of 1840, a deficit of 2,810. 


with the free colored and slaves, which classes 
have decreased since 1540, 24, 44 per cent.; the 
white population having regularly increased aince 
that period in the ratio of 8,87 per cent. But 
this is a very small increase compared with thal 
of most of our principal cities. In 1810, Charles- 

K Union, in popu- 
lation; in 1830 she was the sixth. She is now 
the sixteenth. Cincinnati, Brooklyn, Albany, 
Louisville, Newark, Pittsburgh, St. Louis, Bui- 
falo, Rochester, Lowell, aud perhaps Washiug- 
ton, Providence, aud Troy having outstripped 


this district, for one Fourth of the net avails,-asin- 


Pork Packixd in run West.—The St. Louis 
Republican of the 4th inst., publishes an article 
on this branch of trade, and gives the total num- 
ber of hogs slaughtered on the Mississippi, Ili- 
nois, and Missouri rivers, and adjacent thereto, 
at 568,760, and the total number in the entire 
West comprising Ohio, Kentucky, Wabash, Mi- 
nois, Missouri, and Mississippi, at 1,581,000, 


ing. We annex. their table, showing the num- 
point on the Mississippi, Missouri, 


in the aggregate amounting to nearly 90,000 tons, 


She draws. 


ported fromthe State of Mi 


debts of the States are stated 


her since 1830. Charleston must shake h 

put her wealth, (of which she has an abunds 

and her enterprise in operation, and regain her 

former elevated position. N pouan 
The following is the ratio of increase in popu- 

lationbf seven cities in thirty years. Fron 

to 1840, New York had increased 224 per cent. ; 

Boston, 157 per cent.; Philadelphia, 137 

cent.; Baltimore, 220 per cent.; Charleston, 18 

per cent.; Savannah, 116 per cent., and New 

Orleans, 590 per cer. 


G01. lt is estimated that the ent 
of California gold in the United St 
to $269,000. The py nek od ondon to 
14th, $300,000. On the way, $834,000. 
$1.403,000. OB aaa 

Since the Ist of December last, 32 
have left the Atlantic ports for the 
California, and the total number of 
cannot fall much short of 20,000. There be 
not less than 50,000 gold hunters in the valley of 
the —— on the first of — 1 
and California will apply for admission 
Union at the opening oP the next Congress. 14 

The Victoria Advocate has a lette: 

Antonio, which states that a large 


` Comparing the total number 
disease with the estimated popt 

—450,000—the annual per 
1-7th. The two most fatal 


to the tables, were consu ption á 
ths b rst ‘were 18t j addi 


. 3 are engaged in digging gold on tila, hie 
è . Hogs slaughtered. - | they find in great abundanee. = "7. n F 
Mississippi. Alexandria 13.000 ; „ ia hs Weed 
Davenport 2.500 St. Joseph 11.00 The Dahlongga (Ga. ) Watchman of 2ist says 
Farm ington 6,500 Lexington 12,000 |“ We were ‘shown a few days since two pie 
Madison 6.000 Weston 10,000 | of gold picked up from the Jones lot in 
Keokuk” 34,000 1 —_— | county, the larger weighing 329 dwis., and 1 
Burlington 20,000 72,000 | other 100 dwis. There is great excitement about 
Bloomington 15,000 Illinois the m ines, osua eee eee H 
Hannibal 25,000 Chilicothe 3.500] Specimens of the gold found on the ‘of 
Rockport 3,500 ` Beardstown 46,500 | Mr. Ellicott, in Montgomery County, Mar 
Lagrange and Canton „000 tested at the United States Mint, 
s ully 7,000 Tremont 1,000 following result, vis: r Piai De. 
— —.— 5,000 Bernadotte 700 er 1 l l 
uisiana 6,000 Peru- ~ 4,000 4 aia Foe Pes te 
Warsaw 15.000 Winchester’ 2.500 J Lielded i kr. per i; 
Saree — — . 3.100 4 40 506 dis ui t i 
on 5.0 aples 3, fM i aa le naz ira ag 
Quincy 22500 Pekin ` 30,000 |, 40. 900099. OF. WA quartz, alme 
St Louis 90,000 Griggsville ~ 7,000 | {re from iron, and selected as the 1 
* Meredosia 6,000 mieing specimen, p uced 33 grains p ‘ 
300,000 Peoria 30,000 „ Phe gold was 952, 1000 h fine, | 
Missouri. i Febin f 10.000 therefore worth 4 1-10 cents pe graii jek 
Kansas- 2.300 Havana 5,000 f $20 10 825 per ton of ore is regatded as 
na 800 Rushyille 5,000 valuable mine. meet ro 
rrow Rock 1.000 Lagrange 4.000 e y l 
Carsden 500 Knoxville 13 000 „ Montaurry iN New 
Providence 2,300 Springfield 1.000 yei s in as i ty * A 
Liberty 1700 . 48, Was 1 9! 9. e 
Glasgow: - 1.800 196.500 within the city bounds, from 
1 5.550 ; &c., was 14,553. Of adults, there wer 
On Grand River 1,750 Total 568,760 l children 8,899. Of those died, ther 
Rocheport 2 500 American birth, ruth al 1 
Sm Boi m Maiwe.—The Newburyport | — . — ww. 
Herald states that in the year ending June 30th, . Of En, — . ok oe 
1848, there were built in the State of Maine, four ors e b $ nists inni 
hundred-and twenty-eight ships, barks and brigs, at À 


The deaths by the firs 
vulsions 1,19 ) Sins bs 


Woor ın MicniGan.—The amount 
1847, exclusive of the amount manu act 
cloth for home consum was 968,4 
valued at $213,851 50. The ex ports for the yi 
1848, it is expected, have exceeded 1 ose 
1847. The number of sheep iu the & ire € 

> j etre J 

si ee i s * 


timated at from four hun and | 
hundred thousand. ` ~ Sia 


‘ Tat Sa 
DEBTS or THE SEVERAL STATES. — rhe pr 
* a 33 l 

amount 10 $183,990,000. The highest average 

in proportion to the population is in Mary! , 
which State owes $30 fore 
tants—the lowest average of ze Su 
owe at all is in Tennessee, whose debt is $3 
for each one of the inhabitants,©) © 7 = 


TONNAGE OF THE UNITED ST 


* 


« 


3 

2 fe T 

n 
7 — 


— ° 


Norg.—No separate returns éf tonnage emplo 
Collectors of the Customs prior to the year 1830. 


Tonnage of the. United States. 


Enrolled and licensed 
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20 tons, employed in 


Fears. Registered Tonnoge. Total Tonnage. Registered Ton- 
Tonnage. nage in Whale 
Fishery. 
1815 854 294 74 513.833 04 1.368, 127.78 
1816 800,759.63 571,458.85 1.572.218.43 
1817 809.724. 70 590,186.66 1,399,912.41 4,874.41 
1818 606 808 64 619,095 51 1,225,194 20 16 134.77 
1819 612,930.44- 646,821.17 1,260,751 61 31,700 40 
1820 619,047.53 661,118 66 1,288, 166.24 35,391 44 
1821 619,806 40 679,962.70 1,298,958 70 26,070 83 
1822 * 628,150.41 696,548 71 1,324,699 17 45,449.42 
1823 639,920.76 696,644 87 1,336 565.68 39,918.13 
1824 669.972 60 719.190 37 1.389 173.02 33,165 70 
1825 700 ,787.08 722,323 69 1.4: 3,110.77 35,379 24 
1826 737,978 15 796.211 68 1 534,189 83 31.757.32 
1827 747,170 44 73.437.34 1.620 fl 7. 78 45 653 21 
182 812.619 34 928,772 52 1.741.391.87 54.621 08 
1829 650.142 88 610,654. 88 1. 260,797.81 57,284 33 
1830 576.675 33 615,311.10 1, 491.776.43 38 911.82 
1831 620,451.92 647,394 32 1.267, 846.29 82,315.79 
1832 686 989 77 752,460.39 | 1,439 450.21 72,868 84 
1833 750,126 72 856 123.22 1.606.149 94 101,158.17 
1834 857. 438.42 901.468 67 1.758, 907.14 108, 060.14 
1835 885,321.60 939 118.14 1,324 940 14 97,640 — 
1836 887.774 54 984 328.14 1.882, 102 65 144,680 50 
1837 810,447.29 1.086.238. 40 1. 836,685.69 127,244 81 
1838 822,591 86 1,173,047 89 1.905, 639.80 119,629 89 
1839 834,344.54 1.262.234.27 2.096, 478 81 131,845 25 
1840 899.764. 76 1.280. 990.35 2.180, 764.16 136.926 64 
1841 945,803.42 1,184,940.90 2,130,744 37 157,405.17 
1842 975, 358.74 1.117, 031 90 2,092. 390.69 151,612.74 
1843 1.009 305 01 1.149, 297.92 2,158, 601 93 152, 374 86 
1845 1.995, 172.44 1.321, 829.57 2,417. 002 06 190,695. 65 
1846 1.131.286 49 1,431.798.32 2.562.084. 81 186.980 16 
1847 1,241,312.92 1.597, 732.80 2,839 045 77 193,458.72 
1848 1. 360, 886 85 1,793, 155.— 3, 154,041 35 193,179.90 
: . Proportion of the Enrolled and Licensed Tonnage employed in the 
Fears. Coasting Trade. Cod “© Mackarel Fishery. Whale Fishe 
1815 435,066 87 26,570.33 . 1,22932 
1816 479 979.14 37,879. 30 1,163.— 
1817 181,457.93 53,990 26 349 93 
1818 503,140.37 58.55 1.72 614 C3 
1819 523,556.20 65,044 92 636,35 
1820 539,080 46 60,842.55 1.053. 66 
1821 559,435.57 ~ 51,351.49 1.924. 40 
1822 573,080.02 58,408.35 E 3,133 50 
1823 566,408 88 "67,621.14 545 37 
1824 589,223.01 63,419.— 180 U8 
1925 587 273,07 70,626.02 
1826 666,420.44 63,761.42 585 37 
1827 732,937.65 74,048 81 333.94 
182 758 922 12 74,947.74 180.34 
1829 508, 858. 10 101.796 7 . 
1330 516,978 18 61,554.31 35,973.38 792 87 
1831 539,723.74 60,777.81 46.210 80 481.82 
1832 649 627.40 54, 027.70 47,227.72 371.47 
1833 744,198 60 62,720.70 46.725 43 478 39 
1834 783,618.65 56,403.70 _ 61,082.11 364,16 
1835 792 301.20 72,374.16 64,443 11 
1836 $73,023 21 63,307.37 | 64,424.25 1.573 26 
1837 9 6.980. 60 80, 35 1. 89 46,810.90 1,894.86 
1838 1.041, 105.18 70,064.— 56,649.16 5,229 55 
1839 1,153 551.50 72 233.68 35,983 87 439.69 
1840 1,176,604. 46 76.033 65 28,269.19 
1841 1,107,067 88 66,551.84 1132173 l 
1842 1.045, 753.39 54, 804.02 16,096 83 377.31 
1843 1W76,155.59 61.224 25 11.775 70 142 33 
1844 ] 309,614.44 85,224 77 16, 170.66 320.14 
1845 1,198,078 27 69,815.66 21,413 16 206 92 
184 1.289, 870.89 72.516 17 36.463. 16 439.58 
1847 1.452, 623.45 70, 177.52 31.451.143. z 
1848 1.620, 989. 16 82,651 82 43,558. 78 382.75 


yod in the mackarel fishery were made by the 


divided, geographically, as follows: 


‘ the coasting trade 38, 328.67 
Mee aS Tons. 95ths.| Licensed lonunge under * 
The aggregate amount of the ton- 20 tons employed in 
— nage of the Unned: States on the god fishery 7,194.62 
pits chen of June, 1848. 3,154,041.85 
.Whereof permanent re- | Total licensed tonnage unde | 8 
Gistered tonnage 1, 067,976 60 E i tons mS * 45,523 34 

Temporary registered ö . l — 
` tonnage 292,910.25 Total 


3,154,041.85 


i “#1, 360,886.85 Of the enrolled and licensed ton- 


Total regist. ton. nage there were employed in 


Permanent. enrolled li- 


> _ the coasting trade _ 1,620,988.16 

1 Do. in the mackerel fishery "43,558.73 

1 5 and 56304.41 Do. in tbe cod fishery 22,651.82 
en haus Do. in tbe whale fishery: 432.75 


Total enrolled and licensed ton. *1,747,631.64 


Licensed tonnage under e n 


Of the enrolled and licensed tonnage employed 
in the coasting trade, amounting, as stated above, 
to 1,620,988. 16 tons, there was employed in steam 
navigation 411,823.40 tous. 


* Of the registered tonnage as above, 1,360,386.85 
tons, there was employed in the whale fishery, on. 
the 30th June, 1848, 192,179.90 tons. d 


- mouth of the Rio Grande 


Exrenrt or Territory or Unitep STATES, 
Sea Coast, Commerce anp Navication.—We 
are indebted to the Evening Bulletin (Philadel- 
phia) for the interesting statistics annexed : 


The area of territory comprised within the 
limits of the United States, prior to the admis- 
sion of Texas, was 1.065.188 square miles, or 
681,720,320 acres, and apportioned in the follow- 
ing order, Viz: 

(See table at page 314.) 

Independently of the territory thus belonging 
to incorporated States, we had, and stiil have, 
ah extent of country lying east of the Rocky 
Mountains, commonly known as Nebraska, 
Minnesota, and the Indian territory, which con- 
tains 636,438,400 additions] acres, and which is 


North of South of 
B , 3060 3v 36° 30! 
Acres. Acres. 
Tract bounded by the 49th 
degree north latitude, the 
Mississippi river, the ri- 
ver Platte, & the Rocky 
Mountains 462,878,720 
Balance of Northwestern 
territory, east of the Mis- 
sissippi river 14,295,040 
Indian territory, west of 
Missouri and south of 
river Platte . 121,923,200 37,343,440 
In all 636,438,400 aeres. 


Minnesota, since added to the Union asa go- 
verned province, includes the 14,295,040 acres, 
described as the balance of Abe old northwestern 
territory. Nebraska, when incorporated, will 
contain 87,488,00U acres, sppurtioned from (he 
462,878,720 acres of Rocky Mountain distriet, 
and the balance, 375, 390, 720 acres, u ill continue 
as ladian tet ritory. 

lt will be observed from this statement, that 
our original possessions embrace an area of sur- 
face almost as lartze 2 the Union itself. The 
aggregate thus exhibited u 2,059,623 square 
miles, or 1, 318, 158, 720 acres—equai in extent to 
all Europe, with the single exception of Russia. 
By acquisition, we have increased the number of 
acres to 2,081,717,760, or equal to the whole of 
Europe, inclusive of the empire of Russia. These 
acquisitions hade been by i 


North of South of 
36° 30 36° 30 
Acres. Acres. 
Annexation of Texas 27,863,650 180, 469,120 
Oregun 218,536,320 oe 
Calilurnia 
N. Mex. 205,884,800 130,805,120 
In all 763,559,040 acres. 


It will also be seen that these new possessions 
are about equal in extent to the whole of the 
federal states, and more than half the size of the 
Union aud her territories combined. In point of 
cost, the entire acquisition was ubtained with the 
loss of 3000 lives, and the expenditure of §60,- 
000,000. Tbe war of the Revolution, the war 
of 1812 and the Indian wars, which cost Ameri- 
ca and France the sacrifice of 50,000 lives, and 
bundreds of millions of dollars, secured for us 
less than 3,000, 000 acres, or about one-third the 
aggregate of country obtained in our recent con- 
flict wath Mexico and-by the annexation of ‘Texas 
and Oregon. 

At twenty- five cents per acre, the whole of the 
original thirteen States and their dependencies, 
might have been purchased for 5375, O00, O00. T 
territortes of California and New Mexico, at th 
same price, would command $84,172,480. la- 
cluding: Texas and Oregon, the purohasé coukl 
not be accomplished for less than 5190, 889, 760. 

Prior to the admission of Texas, we had an 
extent of Atlantic, Pacific and Gull Sea Coast of 
3,100 miles. i 

Since the admission of Texas, California, and 
Oregon, we have increased it to 5,120 miles. 

„ ö Miles. 
From the northern limiis of the United Sta tes, i 

to the mouth of St. Mary’s river 1,450 
From mouth uf St. Mary's to the Cape of Fio- 

rides : 4 
Making of Atlantic coast 1,900 


From Cape of Florida, along Gulf coast, 0 
mouth uf Saline river 

Guast of ‘Nexus, from mouth af Sabine, to the w 

Making of Atlantic and Gulf coast 3,500 


350 - 


From one league south of San Diego, (by trea- 
ty.) to the 42d parallel of North latitude, on 
the Pacific 

From the 42d degree of North lat. to the 49ib 
degree, including Straits of Fuca 


1,620 
5,120 


Making of coast on the Pacific 
And making, altogether, of coast 


The above is understood to mean sea coast in a 
direct line. The shore line we measure, inclusive 
of bays, sounds, and other irregularities of the 
shore, is 12,605 miles, or more than double the 
extent of direct line. In Shore line of islands, | 
we measure, 9,337 miles, and river shore line, 10 
the head of tide water, 11,211 miles. The follow. 
ing analyses may prove useful to those interested 
in collecting material of this character. (We 
have, however, no correct data of the direct shore 
line of States, and therefore omit the estimate in 
the annexed statement, and give the total iu 
general figures, as above.) 


> oe 
8 84 f 8 
Siet ~ rè : 
4 8 no 22 
SHR. F 88 2 
S 2 2 S. > a 
Fire of EF È 
miles miles miles miles 
Maine 1365 777 291 2433 
N. Hampshire 17 14 31 
Massachusetts 887 270 70 1221 
R. Island | 230 80 310 
Connecticut 236 33 121 390 
New York 50 955 297 1302 
New Jersey 510 245 153 908 
Delaware 230 20 40 290 
Maryland 730 575 1140 2445 
Pennsylvania l 80 80 
Virginia 247 85. 1233 1549 
N. Carolina 845 650 1060 2564 
S. Carolina 205 670 1015 1890 
Georgia 250 420 145 815 
Florida 1943 2149 1720 5812 
Alabama 240 70 200 510 
Mississippi 155 65 280 500 
Louisiana 1247 1017 2306 4570 
Totale 9384 8145 10,151 27 690 
Add Texas 940 390 350 1680 
„% Oregon 1171 557 320 2048 
4. California 1110 145 390 1645 
3221 1092 1060 5373 
Add the above 9384 8145 10,151 27,690 
Grand totals 12 605 9,237 11,211 33,063 


We have sccording to these figures, a sea 
coast of over 33,000 miles, and dn actual line of 
navigation, of nearly one hundred thousand miles 
—grealer, in pomt of fact, than that of Europe 
and Asia lugether——as the subjoined recspitula- 
tion will show: 


RECAPITULATION. 


Direct line of sea cust 5120 as. 
Irregularities 7485 A 


Short line, inclusive ` 12.605 ms. 
Island Coasts 9.237 
Rivers, to head of paviga’a 11.211 

1 — naa 
Sea-coast, inclusive 33,063 ms. 
Shore line of rivers, above tide, 


aod navigable— Texas 1,210 “ 
Islands and bsayous—Lower 
Mississippi 8,372 «“ 


Mississippi Upper & tributaries 2,736 
Big, Black, Yazoo, and bayous 1. 190 
Red river and tributaries 4,924 
Arkansss river, and tributaries 3,250 
Missouri river and tributaries 7,830 
Onio river and itibutaries 7,342 
Grand. total of sea-coast aud navigable ; 
rivers 69,854 ms. 
Add to the abore, a lake coast of 6,240 


And we have a grand aggregate of 76,094 


This alone refers to coasts and streams, navi- 
gable fur vessels ; and when we reflect, that hun- 
dreds of inland rivers are to be appended to the 
estimate, not included, because nut classed with 
the commercial waters of the country, we fiud 
that our shore-line, if anything, extends beyond 
100, 000 miles, instead of falling. short of the cai- 
culation. We have, too, beside the walls of wa- 
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ler thus encircling us, a frontier dividing us from 
the British possessions, of 3 303 miles, extending 
from the mouth of the St. Croix to the Pacific 
ocean ; and a frontier separating us from Mexico, 
of 1,456 miles, commencing at the mouth of the 
Rio Grande, and terminating. also at the Pacific 
ocean. Our Lakes measure in length 1,573 miles 
and in width 316 miles, and sustain upon their 
bosoms as many crafts as are floated by many 
nations in their intercourse with tbe whole world. 
The following are the measurements of each: 


Length. Great. width. Aver. width. 


Lake Champlain 105 miles. 12 miles. 8 miles. 

Ontario 80 52 40 
“rie 240 57 38 
St. Clair 18 25 12 
Huron 270 105 70 
Michigad 340 83 58 
Superior 420 135 __ 100 

1573 369 316 


The aggregate value of the commerce of the. 


lakes has been computed at $125,000,000 per an- 
num, and by competent authorities, at as high as 
5130.000, 00. The latest returns show an ave- 
rage value on 


Lake Champlain, of $1 1,266,059 


n tar io 14 025,707 
Erie z 94.358.350 
Michigan 3 927,150 

Total 5122,677, 266 


The returns ſrom Lake Erie and Michigan, are 
greatly deficient; whereas, these, if full, with 


the feturns of the Oswegatchie district, would 


increase the umount to that stated—§130,000,000. 
It will be remarked, however, that a portion of 
the commerce creating this sum, is the imports 
of one place enumerated in the estimate, as ex- 
ported from another, which, in the calculation of 
net value, would materially reduce the amount. 
But it cannot be doubted, that the net amount 
approaches nearly, if not altogether, 5100, 00, 
000. 


The tonnage of merchandise thus exported and 
imported, is set down at 3,861,088 tons; the ton- 
nage capacity of vessels employed in its transpor. 
lation, 106,836 tons. From more recent returng, 
however, we are led to suppose the vessel ton- 
nsge now to be nearly 120,000 tons, and the mer - 
chandise tonnage 4,500,0U0. 

The passenger trade, as an item of. the com- 
merce of the lakes, is computed to be worth 
$1,500,000. i - 

Add the net value of merchandise, $100,000;- 


000. 

And we have the grand aggregate of $101,501,- 
000, as the full value of the trade on these inter- 
nal waters, annually. ! 

The steam tonnage of the western waters, is 
estimated at 300, 000 tons; that of flat-bottoms, 
and other boats, at 600,000 tons—making alto- 
gether 900, 000 tons. The amount of merchan- 
dise transported, is sel down in net value at 
3200, 000, 000, or the gross at $296,000,000. This 


great disparity is accounted for, (as on the lakes, ). 


irom the fact of one cargo of goods being twice 
entered—unce as an export, and again, as an im- 
por when the same should be coufined to a sın- 
gio entry. The passenger trade is computed at 
96.000, 000, which increases (be sum tu §2U6,- 
60,000. „ 
- Accordingly, our lake aad river trade, per an- 
aum, amouuls to 8307. 500, 000; or nearly equal to 
our gross trade, in inporis and exports, wuh the 
whole-~habilable world. Ihe official statement of 
the commerce and navigation of the United 
States, for 1848 and 1849, furnishes us with the. 
tullowing facts, in illustrauos of this postion : 


Value of Doméatic exports for the fis- 
cal year endiug June 
30, 18 F132, 904, 121 


value of Foreign exporis 
21,128,010 $154,032,131 


fur do stop 
Value of Foreign importa. 154,998, 928 
309,031,059 


on — 


Total exports and imports 
‘Lotal experts and importa on lake 
and tivers 


Balance in favor of foreign trade 81, 531,059 


If these dffcial returns and calculations be eor- 
reci—and we ure assured they are—the balance 
in favor of our foreign trade ie a mere trifle. 
The increase, tov, on our internal waters, is near- 
ly 5 per cent. greater than that of our ocean 


* Not including the Bay of Georgian, which is 120 
miles long and 45 miles wide. 1 
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element of our internal prosperity. 
tect our ocean commerce we have expended, in 


trade, in which case, in a very few years, the 


latter will become, (though the principal chan ; 
nel of our revenues,) subsidiary to this mightier 
Yet to pro- 


light-houses, buoys, surveys, &., & ., hundreds 


of millions of dollars; for the protection of aur 


lake and river trade, not over $12,000,000. 
Metuopist Boox Concern.—From a recent 


exhibition of this vast establishment, in New 


York, its assets appear to be $643,217 60, while 
its liabilities amount to 58,408 94 only. The 
profits of the concern are annually divided among 
the several conferences. 


` Upper Canapa.—Fhere are sixty-five thou- 
sand proprietors of real estate in Upper Canada ; 
they occupy eight million six hundred and thir- 
teen thousand five hundred ənd ninety-one acres, 
or about one hundred and thirjy-three acres each 
on the average. 


Erectors ix IREĻAND.—A statistical tabuler 
siatewent of the number of persons registered as 
electors in Ireland, to January last, has been pub- 
lished. The number of inhabitants in Ireland, in 
1831, was 8,175,124. The number of males was 
40 19,576. of which those aged 21 and upwards 
were 2,525,373. The number of electors, m 
January, 1849, was 72,216. 1 


Pawnsroxers tn InkLAnD.— In the year 1847, 
11,081,861 pawnetickets were issued in Ireland, 
and the amount lent on goods pledged wae £l,- 
293,332 85. The cost of the tickets at one pea- 
ny each, would be £46,174 8s. 9d. 


Increase or Pavpeaisu.—The illustrated Lon- 
don News of the 24th March, says: The number 
of paupers in England wae in 1848, in round 
numbers. J, 876, 000, and in 1846, 1,471,000, show- 
ing an increase in two years of 405, 000 persons. 


France ann Enatann.—The population of 
France, in 1801, according to Lalanne, was 27,- 
349,000, and iu 1821 was 30, 461, 100, the increase 
in twenty years beidg about eleven per cent. 
The populatiop of Great Britain, io the same pe- 
riod, iucreased from 10,942,000 to 14,181,000, aa 
increase of more than luirty-lwo per ceal. 

Vore or France.—It may not be generally 
known, says the New York Herald, that the po- 
pular vote of France tas been brought out in 
force, four times in the last fifty years. We 
thercture give the time and number of votes at 
each period : : 

Consulate in the year VIII. 


Aggregate vote 3,012,569 
In favor . 3,011,007 
Agaiust l 1.562 
Conswlale for Life. 
Aggregate vote 3,577,259 
lo favor . 3,568, 885 
_Agatuat i 8,374 
Hereditary Empire. ; 
Aggregate vote 3,524,254 
lu ſavor 3,521,675 
Against ; N 2,519 
Presidential Election, 1848. 
Aggregate vote 8,000,000 
Louis Napoleon 5.800, 000 
All others 2.200, 000 


These were all Napoleon periods. They were 
Napoleon, first, for the Consulat en Pan. VIII; 
second, fur Consalat a vies third, for the Empire 
Herediluire ; aud now a grandsou of the E.upress 
Joveptiine, und a nepuew of Napoleon, steps in. 
forty-four years after the vote on the heredilacy 
empire, and is elected President by an absolute 
majority greater than Napoleon's full vote at any 
one of his three periods. 


PoruLarion or Greece.—From a census re- 
cently Laken by order of tue Greek Government, 
il appears that the total population of Greece, 
including Peloponnesus, cuntineutsl Greece, and 
the Cyclades, is 993,351. 


Tue Materiak or te Britia Anxuv.— The 
military aod naval expenditures of Great Britain, 
fur the last three years, have averaged more tnan 
twenty millions pounds sterling. ‘he army con- 
sisis of 138,000 men, only one-third as large as 
the French army, but costing two-thirds more. 
The system of purchasing cuwmissious prevails 


to a great extent, and involves, as it necessarily 


must, the most gross abuses aud corruption. Au 
Ensigncy costs 4450, a Lieutenancy £700, and a 
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Captaincy £1800. No previous service or quali- 
Gcations are necessary; the only requisites ure 
family influence and money. This system, to- 
gether with the prodigal bestowal of brevets, 
have occasioned a great multiplicity of officers. 
There are in the British army 9 Field Marshals, 
284 Generals and Lieutenant Generals, and 1025 
Colonels and Lieutenant Colonels. Most of these 
officers are mere sinecures; the Colonel, for in- 
stence, never commande his regiment, and sel- 
dom sees it; his particular province is, to see. 
that (he regiment is supplied with clothing, which 
duty is made a profitable job, yielding commonly 
10 the Colonel a profi; of a thousand poundy 
The sale of commissions is also a source of 
emolument to him. The first dignitaries of the 
land, are Cofonels of regiments : Prince Albert, 
the Duke of Cambridge, and the Duke of Wel- 
lington, the two former Field Marshals, and the 
latter Commander-in-Onief, are Colonels, and:re- 
fa as such. The pay of Colonel is 


‘Phere is aleo great preference shown, in con- 
sequence of aristocratic ‘influence, to certain 
regiments over others. The Life Guards, the 

Guards, and the Grenadier regiments are 
€rack and favorite corps; they ate made up ex- 
ctusively of the younger sons of the nobility, and 
are for the most part quartered in London and. its 
vicinity. Each of them contains 2 number ol 
supernumerary officers, averaging from 72 to 120 
officers, while ine regular inſaniry regiments 
have but twenty-eight. , 

In the navy the abuses are not so flagrant and 
extensive. Naval commissions are never pur- 
chased, and experience and professional know- 
ledge are perquisites to promotion. The number 
of supernumerary officers is large and increasing. 
There are 150 Admirals in the British ‘Davy, be- 
sides 50 retired Admirals, although only 36 can 
be employed. At the present ume, there are 
only 14 engaged in active service. : 


Tux Correze Cror or Brizit.— We subjoin 
an exiract trom a letter lately received city frum 
en eminent merchant in Rio. de Janeiro, in which 
a clear and valuable view is given of the -state 
of the coffee crop of Brazil for the current. year. 
it will be read with profit. 

After some remarks about the crops of previous 
years, and their effect on prices, he gives the fol- 

wing estimates aud comments. 

[North American. 


Production of Coffee in 1848. 
: Pounds. 
Brozi! 270,000,000 
‘Juva end Samaira 150, 000, 000 
Cuba and Porto Rico 50, 000, 000 
St. Domingo 35,000,000 


' Laguayra ahd Porto Cabello . 


Bruisb West Indies 12,000, 
Ceylon and British Indie 20, 000. 000 
Mocha, Sc. 5, 000. 000 
French aud Dutch West Indies 5, 000, 000 

Total 577,000, 000 
Consumpiion- in 1848. ` 

Hollend and Netherlands 130,000. 000 

Germany and North Europe Fo. 000,000 

France aad Sum Europe 110,000, 000 

Arent Britain. . 35.000, 000 
Uued States and British America 175,000,000 
i Total 62,000,000 
Stock in Europe, December 1st, 5 

1848, (per Ecusuinist) 125, 000,00 

Stock in United States, December 

Ist, 1848 l 10,000,000 
n l 135,000,000 
Production as. above, 
1848 577,000, 000 
Less falling off in 
- Brazil crop, valy — 
400,000 bags 64,000,000 
: 4 T -513,000,000 

, Supply for 1849 648,000,000 
Cous uu. ption ` - 620,000, 000 
Probable stock, December, 1849 2. 000, 000 


in ibe foregoing, I estimate the deficiency of 
‘the Braz import at 400, oo bags, as the short- 
‘hess Will not all appear uH 1850 — the erop year 
. Being estimated frum June tọ June. ‘ 
The quality of the last crop was very poor, the 
trees having suffered by the dry weather that 


commeneed in April, 1847; this continued with- 
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out any soaking rain till November, 1848. When 
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"The following table e th of the 
immediate Jiabilities of the Banke on the second 
of April. 


the trees blossomed in September and October, 
1848. they had not strength to hold the blossom, 
and the consequence is, the very bad prospect 


for th now nearly ready for picking. The Liabilities. mG 
or the ero : ; i 
drought wa general,and most of the water mills 55 T 1 E 
in the interior were stopped for want of water D 5 i Sloe: al 
for neacly twelve months, preventing many plan- Div: d > i ae i 8 
ters cleaning their coffee except by hand. These Oth, © i bilities rei 8 
facts are notorious, aud not like many of the ro- CE ANIOS 310 9 
orts set in circulation regarding short crops in — 
other quarters. From former experience we $7,015,340 91 
know that no shortness of any consequence can Resoarces. 
occur in Brazil, without a-very good and suffi- | Specie 575.676 07 
cient cause. This has now occurred. ft was of | Bills of other banks . 196,273 35 
long eontinuanre general throughout the eoſſee | Due from bunks 1,087,757 72 
disrieis—and knows to all. Another goed proof | Due from brokers and agents 385,558 38 
tomy mind of its truth is, that the plauters, who | Stocks and bonds ae 522,010 78 
are generally in debt, and base their eredit upon | Checks and other cash items 58 929 99 
weir crops, would not say that they only expec- | Over drafts 20,249 61 
ted one-third to half a crop, if n was not really | Real estate 332,751 72 
20. : Bills discounted 13,740,591 U7 
~ 8 — — 
RANKS. ° $16,920,097 93 


Cownecticur Savincs Banxe— There are now 
nine Savings’ Banks im Conne Aicut, the aggre- 
gate of whose capital is 34. 730,284 41. That 
ih Hartford hae a capital of 91.203.824; that of 
Misdietown, 9787,971; that of New Haven, 

949,508 55. Ihe Whole paying a dividend of 
J per cent. . 


Banks m Maine.—The report of the Bank 
Commussioner of the State of Maine represents 
‘the banking institutions of that Siate to be in an 
excellent condition. The aggregate lvan ſor the 
past year has been 55, 243, 143 06. The follow- 
ang table, (saye the report,) will show a compa- 
Tison of the business done dy the bank in the 
principal items in the years 1848, 1817 and 1846: 
Capital stock 8328 7770 00 8044000 00 3059000 00 
Circulation 2255750 UO 2892674 00 2196106 00 


Or New Onteane.—The report for April 
shows tbe, New Orleans banks to be in a strong 
position. For the month collectively, an increase 


pd oct 3 5 erh 1 . 75 of specie of 5227, 2.2, an increase of deposits of 
oe ee bks 97 1 96 843182 33 $655,599, an locrease Qf distant exchange or ex- 
Bills ` 213176 09 271845 00 20.000 00 Change operations of $537,453; a decrease in 
Specie 43797 20 484728 U8 254320 62 Circulation of $53,616, u decrease in distinct 


balances of 5205.43; a decrease in local dis- 

eu is of $371,656. The City Bank appears to | 

de generally reducing its business, preparatory 
to a final dissolution of ne charter. 


Chronicle. 


Monxr anb Busingss.—The New- Vork Ex- 
press says: Ihe muney market continues easy - 
Good paper 6 in demaud at from 6 to 7 per cent. 
per annum, and many of our first merchauls are 
offering to take up. heir own paper at 5 per cent., 
which u refused. 

The Boston Atlas of Wednesday says: The 
money market continues to grow easier, und good 
business paper is not to be had, to any extent, 
beyond bank raies. 

Al Philadelphia the money market continues 
to be casy at 6 a 7 per cent. ; 

The lallure of the Burlington (VI) Min Com- 
peuy is thua noticed in the Buston Traveller: 
The Company bes a pomital capital of $250,000, 
($200,000 being actually paid tu 3) dut ww dobt, 
as we understand, to the amount of as mucu 
more—the indebteduess being chiefly tu three ur 
four of the largest stockholders. In consequence 
of the deley of the Company tu create new stock 
for the purpose of !iquidating this debi, thuse 
Stockholders bave attucued ttre Company's pro- 
perty, with a- view of compelling a more speedy 
accomplishment of their object. Tne Company 
is not muah khown as a burruwer, and owes ittie - 
tv others than zie own stockholders. It is pre- 
eumed that ils liabiliies to the public will be 
mot. 7 

‘Phe Pittsburg and Boston Copper Miniog Conr- 
pany are ready to pay a dividend of ien dollars 
per hace. Tue whole amount expended by this ` 
compauy has been 5289, 456, wune the Whole 
amuut earned is 5284. 884 iu four years. 

Upwards of 530, 00 were paid to the holders 
of stock ti: the Pitsburg Copper Mining Com- 
pany, in Buston, on Mouduy, as divideuds, 

. ‘Lue salaries of the boud-bulders’ trustees of 
the Iinnois aud Michigan Caual, have been re- 
duced irom 35, 000 each to 52.500, which is the 
amount of the salary of the State trustee. 

The Secretary's salary has been reduced from 
$2,500 10 5, 00%. ‘Ihe offices of chief and, as- 
seelaut engineere have been aboluhed. In piace 
ol @ Chiel engineer, a general auperiutendent 
has been appuiuted, who uas the supervision of 
‘be whole hue. ‘Khe chief engineer will fill th.s 
ollice. ` His salary, which as engiucer was 52,500, 
a3 now reduced tu 52, 000 

The whole reduction, thus far, amounts io the 
sum of 99,000 per auuum. By cutting dywo-the 


Su that, althougb'ihe banking capital of the 
State has been increased during the last py 
5 the circulation has been reduced 6036, - 

21, and is stili larger than in 1846-by $59,644. 
The individual deposits have been diuwinished 
$794,611 53, and are somewhat lower than in 
1846. The loan has been reduced from thut of 
1847 $294,163 07, but is much larger than in 
1846. ‘The specie bas fallen off $46,800 83, yet 
it is almost double thé amount in 1846. The net 
balances due from banks out of tie State have 
diminished $678,153 99, and are less thaa in 1846 
Bills of other bauks are less than last year by 
358,669, aud above those of the year 1846. Jt 
will be perceived that the liabilities and resources 
have been diminished to about a corresponding 
extent, 


Or Connucricur.—The report of the Bank 
Commisssioners has been presented tu the Begis 
lature, informing that the usual examingtious of 
the books and officers of the several banks in ine 
State, have been made and express the opaion that 
they are all sound and eminently worthy of the 
confidence of the p blic. ‘I’: e banking: capital has 
been increased ihe last year, $392,120, by the 
amount subscribed to the luur banks ehartered at 
the lust session of the General Assembly, making 
the whole amount of the bevking capital of ‘the 
State, paid. in, 69,378,036 76. luere is about 
$2,500,000 of charte red capital located ia difer- 
eut paris of the State thut bes gat yet been taken 
up. j . . 

The aggregate circulation of the 
banks on ibe firet of April, 1848, 


wag 74.891.205 06 
On the firm of April, 1849 4.511.571 06 


$379,094 vo 


Decrease 


The aggregate amount of loans and 
bills discounted, on the first of 
April, 1848, was ` “$13,424,653 99 
On the first of April, 1849 13.740, 591 07 
Inecreise > $915,037. 08 

The whole amount diecouated for Directors on 
the first of April, was $235,562 10. 

‘The Jaw ol the last Legslature, requiring the 
banks to bave an amount of specie in tueis vaults, 
equal to ten per cent, of their circulation, has 
b.en complied with. 

The propriety or good policy of the law re- 
quiring asscesors t0 -plase bank stock io the list 
at its markel value during tue mouth ol Septem- 
ber, is very much doubled. The commissionets 
think the loudency of the law 1s to duc a ticls- 
tious or fruudujent valne, as by a cowbinauon of 
a few individuals owusug stock it might be raised 
aboye its real value, of depressed below. 


Lt 

ME ee NILES’ NATIONAL REGISTER. 
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rokou tee iiriner saving of 
62,500 would De mode, ata We interest of all 
parties properly protected. 

The New York Tribune says:—The high rates 
demanded for Governments has turned the atten. 
tion of capitalists to State stocks, which are atso 
improving. The stocks of the State of Tennes- 
see, which have heretofore been neglected, now 
meet with inquiry, and all the 6's which could be 
found on Friday were taken at par and į per 
cent. premium. 

The Detroit Bulletin says: — Land Warrants 
are still selling in Detroit at from 51084110 
Holders of desirable warrants are loath tu sell 
while guerrillas afe to be had at the usual price 
—say from 5107 to $108. A few forty acre war- 
rants are on the market at $45. lu the cities on 
Lake Michigan they are seiling for $103. ‘The 
number of warrants entered in the State of lowa, 
during the year 1848 were 693,000. 


Sravery Qoestiow.—Ths General Assembly 
(Old School) of the Presbyterian Church, now in 
session at Pittsburgh, resolved, ou the 26th inst., 
that it would be imprudent and improper to pro- 
pose or attempt Ay measure at present in refer- 
ence to the emancipation of slaves, 

In the (New School) Assembly of the same 
Church, which terminated its session at Philadel- 

hia on Friday last, Dr. Beman, of Troy, New 
Vork, from the Special Committee to winch had |- 
been referred the memorials: on the subject of 
slavery, made a report. recommending that the 
action of the former: meetings of the, Assembly 
ou this subject be confirmed, The resolutions 
appended to the report embraced the fulluwing 
propositions, viz: E ` ; 

lst. The right of man to civil liberty. 

Qad. That slavery is unrightous, and opposed to 
the interests of all concerned in it. 

3rd. That it 1 the duty of Christians to use all 
righteous endeavors io etlect the extripation of 
the evil. 

4th. Christians are enjoined to abstain from 
buying and selling slaves, undue severity to them, 
or the separation uf the members of families by 
auy act of theirs. . 

Sib. That the Assembly does not recognise th 
_ participation of any member in the evils alluded 
to, but, if there are any, the attention of the pro- 
per judicatories is called to the same. 

Ius acceptance uf the report doing moved by 
the Rev. De. Leach, of Virginia; 

Me. Basset, of Iilinois;. offered the following 
amendment: “ That slave-holding is a great sin 
belore God and man, and shouid ve treated by 
the Church iu the same way as other gruss im- 
morahtics.” — 

Tue amendment wes supported by a long ad- 
dress in oppusitiun to slavery,—after which the 
question was laken upon it, and lart. 

Tne tepost of Dr. Boman was tben adopted. 

The turmer of these Assemblies adj urned 
yesterday to hold their next annual sessiun at 
Cincionati—the lauer, on Friday tast, io moet 
together at Detroit in May next. 


- — 


owners from the Digiiet ‘of 1 
court sentenced Drayton to pe Ene of 610 
and costs in each case, and Sayres, in like man- 


ner, to 6100 and costs in each case—both to be 
imprisoved until the fines are paid. ~ 


Traps wiru tHe Britu Provmces.—The 
Boston Journal says that this branch of trade is 
yoarly increasing, sod furnishes a considerable 
market for breadstuffs and-other articles of coa- 
sumption. During the past week 51 veesels ar- 
rived st Boston from the Provinces, and 95 clear- 
ed during the same period. The value of the 
exports for the last week was $41,838 02, and 
for the last four weeke, $134,977. 


- Cuiti.—A Valparaiso letter in the Courier and 
Enquirer says s— | os 
“ In. this country some very valuable mines, 
both of gold and silver have been discovered. I 
was shown a specimen to-day-from a mine at the 
North, of the most beautiful description. That 
mine, it is said, will-yseld $150,080 lo the es joa, 
‘which is in weight 6,400 pounds of ore—whick 
is a most enormous rate. The richest silver 
mine, dnd goid, also, are at Capiapo, wheace 
remittances to thie port are made .almost every 
mouth, o tbe amount of more than $300,000. 
The resources of this country ate very lar from 
being developed, either mineral or agricultural 


Tre Austrian Consritorion.—-Lord Aber- 
deen, in alluding to the recently formed Consti- 
tution of Austria, sali * be could not help ex - 
pressing the pleasure he felt at finding that the 
Ausirian Ew pire possessed statesmen with bold- 
ness and ability- to frane such a constitution ; 
though in his opinion they need not have crossed Uke 
Atlantic bo procure the foundations of its principis 
oS freedom. ý 


a 


The Turkish Government is interesting 
itsel! in having men thordughly educated ie 
every brach of agriculture for the purpose of 
introducing among the subjects of that govern- 
ment the best practical intormation in farming. 
In all the ‘Turkish houses you will see one side 
on which the blinds are always closed. These 
are the apartments of the women, who Jive en- 
| tirely separate from the male postions of tbe 
(amily. At the age of twelve, the boys are re- 
moved from the society of their mothers aad sis- 
ters. K 


Exports of domestic produce in : 
‘American vessels — 5,743,294 00 
Exports of domestic produce iu ſo- 
reign vessels 1,361 981 00 
Duties in Americar vessels 472.649 95 
t in foreign 0 210,066 79 


CHovera 1x Tur WEST. The Louisville pa- 
pers of the 2ist says that there had not been a 
single death there by cholera during the preced- 
ing week. 

The Nashville Whig of the 19th says that city 
continues free from cholera. 

The Zanesville Courier asserts that the cholera 
has not visited that place. l 

During the weet ending 13th there were 273 
a at St. Louis, of which 181 were by-cho- 

era. _ 

The total number of interments in. Cincinnati, 
from the Ist to the 16th instant, was 272. fa 
ejght only of the city cemeteriés the deaths by 
cholera were distinguished from those by other 
diseases. In these, out of 162 interments, 54 
were of persons who had died- of cholera. ‘The 
daily average of the deaths in that city during 
ine past three weeks bas been about seveateen 
per day, of which fiye or six have been from 
cholera. Many of the interments are of people 
from she steamboats, and upward3 of one-half of 
the whole number are foreigners. 


7 


Manuracturnes at tue Soura.—-A single 
house at Charleston (S. C.) has shipped within 
the past year, iwo thousand seven hundred and 
ten bales of yarns, osnaburgs, sheetings, &, 
manufsetured in the States of Georgia and South 
Carelina. ‘The shipments were made to various 
ports of the Union.—([Nat. Intel.. 


Crevasse aT New Oaveans, May 23 -—No 
the least progress has, as yet been made in stop- 
ping the various crevasses, despite the vigorous 
effurts made to the contrary. The water con- 
tindes lo flow with alarming rapidity. Tne flood 
bow extends within four squares of the river. 
Carondelet and St. Charles streets are seriously 
menaced. The water in Bayou St. John is but 
ihres inches lower than it wae during the great 
inundation of 1831. Great fears are entertained 
of the Jevee breaking along the canal. 


. 


Savawnwau Corron Presses.—The American 
sbip Lydia, 243 tons, loaded in New Orleans, in 
Septeawer, 1847, all square cuwpressed cotton, 2e 
curry ing 1,837 bales, weighing 809,154 poundy Tur Tuarauting Treee.—The Wilm ingtos 
She has just loaded at the Tyler Press in this (N. C.) Chronicle atutes that the insect which 
cty, carcying 2,342 bales, of which 100 are was so destructive last year to the turpeatme 
round bales Sea Island, weigbing 970,706 pounds | trees in that section, is ugain al week, aed thal 
—moking the difference ja favor of Savannah serious injury is apprebended from its ravages. 
pressing 161,552 pounds. The Lydia loaded at N 
Mobile iu 1848 aud then carrjed a little more 
than shé did icon New Orleans, bot still falling 
much below her present cargo. Savannah paper. 


here are only six af the States of the 
Union, which have not at this trme any railroad 
in use, viz: lowa, Wisconsin, Missouri, Tennes- 
see, Arkurisas, and Texas. i 


Stromwoeton Raitzoap.—The pernings of the 
Stoniwgion Railroad for the monthe of March 
aud April, 1849, were $34,666 36 ugainst $28,- 
595 37 fur the same months last yeer, show mg 
an crease of $6,070 99, or A per cent. ad- 
vance. 


Costzy Boll An. — The steam boiler which iè 
being wade in Poiledelphia, fòr the United States 
steam irgete now in process of cousiruction at 
the Brookigy Navy Yard, is composed of 75,000 
pounds of pure copper, and will cost $30,049- 


Tux Crops in Ou10.—Tho farmers in Preble, | 
as well u» those iu the whole Miami aud Mad. Tun Finst Carnac Councis.—The first re- 


‘a | cord we: have of a Council”? af the Oatholic 
wheal lauka tomarkably welt, ‘There kre more | Cburoir In the United States, ia that ol a Dioce- 
aeres of wheat this year in this poruon of Onio, un Synod, held in the city of Baltimore, in he 
that there have ever been belore. We are in- Jer 1791, by the venerable John Carroll, then 
formed by farmers that the late cold snap” did | Bishop of Baltimoro. This Synod held ite frst 
not affect the apple crops. The peaches and session in Baltimore, on tbe Gih of November, 
cherries are muc. less wjured than was antici- ee 9 1 ESA 55 ano 
pated. A good hail crop uf both may be expee-| fy un COMP i 8 shi i 8¹ neta pe 
ted: In Dakre county the peach crop will be 5 minary of St. Sulpitius, aod 
very large.—Eaton (Ohio) Register. - . T i : 

„ The First National Council of the Catholic 

Tux Corron Crop uw Arnxansas.—The pro- Church in the United States, was convened the 
spect for a good coltun crop in this county, says | 6.h of May, 1840, in the Metropolitan Church of 
the Helena Shield of the 12th inst. the present ; 


Balumore. 
year, is extremely gloomy. From the best inlor- 
mation we can get we think it impossible to make 
an average crop under any circumstances. -The 
stand is generally bad and unusually late, ooca- 
Sioned by the frust and the cul-worm—besides, 
the overflow did immense damage tu the river 
planters. 


-Commzrnce or New Oareans.—The folowing 
is a statement of the District of New Oricaus, 
during the last quarter: 


Imports in American vessels $2,689,663 00 


SANO STS OF CON 

National AFFaIRs.— Appropriations; Survey of 
Great Salt and Utah Lakes; Treasury Cid uu; 
Diplomatic, Army and Navy Intelligence. - — 

‘ORKION InTELLiegnce—Frog Rurope; Mariso; 
Havana; Brazos ; Yucatan ; New Mexico. 

Pusuic VocumEents.—Letter of Lady Franklin to 
the President of the Untied Stutes, and Reply. 

Vue States.— Rhode Island; Virginia, and 


Al : 

Forgicn Polier. - Lord Palmerston's Oircutar ; 
Laws of Patents in Prussia. p 

Home PoLicy.— British Navigation Laws d Uni- 
ted States; Slave Labor in Factores; The Future of 
the South ; Cotton Culture. 

MiscELLanrous.—Cholera; Portable Provisions 


Domzstics.—During the month of April last 
there'were exported {rom Boston 2263 balos and 
cases of, domestic colton gemis, of the-value of 
$113,304. Tutal. sinee January 7000 bales aad 
Cases, valued al $333,420. . 


Hexry Cray declines being a-candidate for a 
1 in the Constitutional Convention of Kenluc- Sratistics.—Pork packing in the West; Sn 8 
J- z of Charleston; Gold; 
Convicrion or Drayton anp Sarngo—Five 
"IN zac CAsE.— lu the criminel court at Wash- 


, ; „ - hay; United States; Vote of France „ Mate- 

Foreign 876,598 00 ington, on Fridsy, (a note prosequi -having Care of the U: a > d 

Exports of foreign goods in Am. been entered in the forty-one larceny indictments 5 1 role 7 e ae Nask. Or- 
vessels. 137,070 00| against Daniel Drayton,) both he and Edward | 18 4 : 

Exports of foreign goods in foreign Sayres were tried and convicted of transporting 


ns. 
vessels 15,508 00° upwards of seventy slaves belonging to different hate ae R oe B 
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Terms. Fone Berra per annum, in advance, 
or if remitted before the expiration of the first month 
Mer the commencement of a volume ;—otherwise Five 
Dollars will be charged. Three copies will be sent to 
one address upon the receipt of Tru Dollars, and 
seven copies upon the receipt of Twenty Dollars. 

Subscribers may remit, at our risk, by mail; and 
current bills, of sound banks, in any of the States, 
toill be accepted in payment. 


Complete sets of the Register can be fur- 
nished as follows, viz: The 51 vols., octavo (in- 
cluding the index, to the first-12 vols.)—and the 
24 vols., quarto, in continuation, tbus bringing 
the Register up to the first of January last. Also 
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odd volumes, from 13 to 50 inclusive, octavo, 


and ſrom vol. 51 to 74 inelusive, quarto. 


National Affairs. 


— — ——— TON 
Suspension or Lanp Sares.—The sales direc- 
ted to be held at the Land Office at Sault Ste. 
Marie, Michigan, on the fourth and 18th of June 
next, and on the third of September next, will 
be suspended until the United States geologists 
shall have fully closed up their explanations and 
surveys, and designated the mineral from the 
agricultural lands; of which due notice will be 
given. RICHARD M. YOUNG, . 
Commissioner of the General Land Office. 


— Or — 


OLVIL APPOINTMENTS, 
BY THE PRESIDENT. 
E. Whitilesey, to be First Comptroller, vice J. 
W. McCulloch, resigned. 
Orlando Brown, of Kentucky, to be Commis- 
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sioner of Indian Affairs, from and after 30th June 


next, vice William Medill, removed. 

H. V. Evans, Appraiser, Baltimore, Maryland, 
vice Philip Poultney, removed. 

John Cowan, Surveyor, Wilmington, North Ca- 
rolioa, vice Joseph S. Murphy, removed. 


Land Officers. 


Lansing B. Mizner, of Michigan, to be Register 
of the Land Office at Detroit, Michigan, vice 
Elisha Taylor, removed. 

George Af Clayton, of Mississippi, to be Re- 
ceiver of Pubfic Moneys at Colnmbus, Mississippi, 
vice James H. Westbrook, removed. 

John W. Morton, of Illinois, to be Receiver of 
Public Moneys at Shawneetown, Illinois, vice 
Braxton Parrish, removed. 

Andrew McCollum, of Hlinois, to be Register of 
the Land Office at Shawneetown, Illinois, vice J. 
C. Sloo, removed. 

Henry O. McEnery, of Louisiana, to be Regis- 
ter of the Land Office at Monreo, Louisiana; vice 
Daniel B. Richardson, removed. 

Evariste de Baillou, of Louisana, to be Register 
of the Land Office at Opelousas, Louisiana, vice 
Murdock Mclutire, removed. 


Marshals. 


` Robert S. Kennedy, of New Jersey, to bé Mar- 


shal of the United States for the District of New 
Jersey, vice Samuel McClurg, removed. 

‘William McQuiston, of Mississippi, to be Mar- 
shal of the United States for ibe Northern Dis- 


trict of Mississippi, vice Joho Rayburn, removed. 


~ 


Attorneys. 

Lawrence P. Crane, of Louisiana, to be Attor- 

ney of the United States for the Western District 
of Louisiana, vice Octavius N. Ogden, who de- 
clines the office. 

Woodson L. Ligon, of Mississippi, to be Attor- 
ney of the United States for the Northern Dis- 
trict of Mississippi, vice Audrew K. N re- 
moved. 


l ; Collectors. i 
Maurice C. Blake, Belfast, Maine, vice Alfred 
Marshall, removed, 


Oliver M. Hyde, Detroit, ee viee Chas. 
G. Hammond, removed. 


— . — 8 

Appoiritment by the Secretary of the Interior. 

William S. Wallace, of Springfield, Illinois, to 
be Pension Agent at thal place from and ‘after 
the 30th June next, vice Charles R. Hurst, re- 
signed. 

— ... — — Š% 
- DIPLOMATIO. - 


IF Fhe President of the United States has 
officially recognized T. P. H. GILDEMEESTER, as 
Consul of the Netherlands, for Upper California, 
to reside at San Frabeisco; 

Also, C. J. Gorter, as Consul of Belgium for 
the port of Baltimore ; 

Also, Pascat Scutsano, as Vice Consul of 
France for the port of Norfolk, Virginia. 


Minister rrom THE Roman Rerosric.—Felix 
Foresti, an csteemed Italian. exile, and for ten 
years a resident of New York, has received the 
appointment of Minister for the Republie of Rome 
to the United States. 

Mr. Foresti was fourteen years a prisoner of 
state in thé dungeons of Spielburg, having been 
engaged in 1820 in the efforts of the Lombards 
for freedom. 

— 
TREASURY. 
TREASURY NOTES OUTSTANDING JUNE 
1, 1849. 
Targaeuny DEPARTMENT, 
Register’s Office, 
; June i, 1849. 
Amount outstanding of the several 
issues prior to act of 22d July, 
1846, as per records of this of- 
` fice 
Amount outstanding of the issue 
of 22d July, 1846, as per re- | 

eords of the office 130,050 00 
Amount outstanding of the issue 

of the 28th January, 1847, as 

per records of this office 


$148,689 31 


wa 


- 4,573,100 00 
4,85), 839 31 


Deduct cancelled - notes in the 
hands of the accounting officers, 
‘of which $10,150 is under the 
act of 22d July, 1846, $2,400 
under the act of 28th January, 
1847, and 5250 under other | 
acta, 12,800 00 
$4,839,039 31 


ALLEN A. HALL, 
| ' Register of Treasury. 
Treasurer’s Statement —According to the offi- 
cial atatement of the U. S. Treasurer for the 
month-of May last, the amount of monies on de- 


posit with | Assistant Treasurers and Depositaries* 
by returns received to Monday, the 
28th May, 1849, was $7,145,378 82 


Drafts. heretofore drawn, but not 


yet paid, though payable 1,386,431 86 
Subject to draft $5,758,946 96 
Suspense account 1,968 11 

$5,760,915 07 


ARMY. 

F Col. Jahn L. Gardner, of the 4th Artillery 
arrived here yesterday from Pensacola, where 
he has been stationed in command of the posts 
near that place, to assume the command of the 
Military Department lately held by Major Gene- 
ral Brooke. This department extends, we believe, 
from Baton Rouge to Key West. We learn, 
however, that Col. Gardner, with the consent of 
Major General Gaines, commanding the Western 
Division, will make his headquarters at Pensa- 
cola. 

Major General Twiccs also arrived here yes- 
terday from St. Louis. The General, we learn, 
is on furlough, and is en route for the North. He 
left General CLarg in command at St. Louis, and 
the Seventh Regiment of Infantry was at Jeffer- 
son Barracks. The Rifle Regiment left Indepen- 
dence on the 10th, moving westward. Colonel 
Cross went with them, in charge of the Quarter- 
master’s Department. Seven co npanies of Uni - 
ted States troops were in readiness to accompany 
Major General Brooke to Santa Fe; they only 
awuited the General’s arrival. 

(Min Orleans papers, 22d May. 

LF Brevet Brigadier General Rivev, with his 
regiment, had arrived at Valparaiso, bound to 
San Franci co and San Diego, California. 


The St. Lous Republican of the 26th ult., 
says: A telegraphic despatch was received in 
this city yesterday, from Washington, changing 
Major General Brooks’ destination from Santa 
Fe to San Antonio de Bexar, Texas, in conse- 
quence of the death of General Worth.” | 


epee 
NAVY. 


IF The U. S. frigate Ranan, bearing the 
broad pennant of Commodore Parker, arrived at 
St. Thomas, 16th ult., in 9 days from New York, 
Lieut. Alexander, sailing-master, and one quar- 
termaster died on the passage. Other officers 
and crew all well. 


The Norfolk Herald contradicts the re- 
port that Lieut. B. W. Hunter had resigned his 
commission, or had been ordered to sea. 

F Commodores Stewart and Turner, and 
Captain McCauley: (all commanding navy-yards,) 
have been detached from the Naval Court Mar- 


‘tial on board the Pennsylvania, at Norfolk. Com- 


modore Downs was detached some time ago, and 
it is understood that a new Court Martial will be 
organized for the trial of such officers as may be 
brought before it. 


L Commodore Read was honorably acquit- 
ted by the Court Martial from the charges brought 
against him, and the decision has been approved 
by the Secretary. of the Navy. 

IF Commodore Morgan, appointed to the 
command of the Mediterranean Squadron, is now 
at Norfolk. 

LF The U. S. steam-frigate Misssssirr1 was 
put in commission on Wednesday, and will sail 
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soon for the Mediterranean. 
of Com. J. C. Long. ; 


L The U.S. frigate Cumsercanp is to be 
fitted up for sea-at Brooklyn; the frigate INDEPEN- 
perce at Gosport; the sloop-of-war Jonn Apans, 
at Roston. Commander Levin M. Powell is to be 
ordered to the command of the John Adams. 


The steamer Water Wirren, Lieut. Com- 
manding Totten, arrived at Norfolk on Wednes- 
day from Washington. 


The list of officers attached to the WATER 
Wircu is as follows :—George M. Totien, Lieut. 
Commandii.g; Thomas Pattison, Master; George 
H. Howell, Assistant Surgeon; Charles Dyer, Ir. 
and Washington Davidson, Passed Midslripmen. 
Benjamin F. Garvin, Seeond Assistant Engineer’ 


LF Fhe U. S. steamship Mississirr1, Capt. 
Long, sailed from Norfolk yesterday, bound for 
the Mediterranean, bearing the broad pennant of 
Charles W. Morgan, Captain and Commander-in- 
Chief of the Mediterranean Squadron. : 


Captain Taylor, employed to raise the steamer 
Missouri, goes out in the Mississippi. 


re — 


She is ia conimand 


L The U. S. sloop-of-war GERMANTOWN, 
Com. Lowndes, was at St. Thomas 8th ult.—all 
well. For La Guayra in a few days. 


3LF The U S. frigate Braxprwixe was at 
Monte Video, April Sth— all well. ; 


L The U. S. frigate, Savannan, Com. Voor- 
hees, Was at Rio Janeiro, on the )4th ult., 59 
days from Boston, bound to the Pacific. 


The U. S. sluops-of-war Sr. Lovis (Cook), 
Perry (Davis), were also in port. 


_ The Norfolk Herald, of 2nd inst., gives the fol- 


lowing as the names of members who will com- 
pose the Naval Court Martial which convened on 
Monday last: 

Commodore Morris, President; Captains E. 
A. Lavallette; Silas H. Stringham, isaac Mayo, 
James Armstrong, Samuel L. Breeze, and French 
Forrest; Commanders W. H. Gardner, and T. 
Aloysius Dornin; and Lieutenants James H. 
Ward, and C. H. A. H. Kennedy. Judge Advo- 
cate, Purser L. T. Waller. 


I Lieut. G. G. Williamson has been or- 
dered to the frigate CUMBERLAND. l 


Speeches in Congress. 


SPEECH OF MR. EMBREE; 
OF INDIANA, 


Delivered in the House of Representatives, January 
11, 1849, on the subject of the allowance of mile- 
uge of Members of Congress. 


The House being in Committee of the Whole on 
the state uf the Union, the folluwing item being un- 
der consideration in the Civil and Diplomatic Ap- 
-propriation Bill, “ fur compensation and mileage of 
Senators, Members of the House of Representatives 
und Delegates, $708,200," Mr. Empage bad moved: 
to amend by inserting the tollowing: Provided 
‘That the valcage of members of both Houses of 
Congress shall hereafter be charged upon the short, 
„est mail route trom their places ut residence respec- 
uvelh, to the City of Washingwa’— 
Mr. Embree said: 
Mr. Chairman: Truth compels me to say, that 
] address the commitiee with diffidence. Far 
from harboring any design to sneer at those edu- 
cational facilities which honorable gentjemen 
„here possess ina superior degree, candor come 
- pels me to remark, that 1 have been reared on 
u backwoods farm; thal I have taken no *“ de- 
grec,” unless in that school of labor wherein is 
taught the science of splitting rails, following the 
plough, and those agricultural pursuits which are 
the lot of the western farmer’s son. Thus reared 
icuntil the age of eighteen or twenty, with but lit- 
tle education, it cannot be expected that | should 
be an adept in the art of using flowery language, 
m the business of speecb-making. I was uever 
“even considered (as our western folks have tbe 
term) „good on the stump.” If l have any forte, 
it does net lie, 1 assure you, sir, in that direction. 
Your humble speaker is a plain man, who desires 
to submit a few plain lacie, iu an unadoracd 


routes. By this process the mileage of meinbers 
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manner, for the consideration of this body. 11 


should not weary you at all, did not an over- 
whelming sense of duty to my constituents impel 
me st least to attempt a reform of whet I consi- 
der, sir, in plain English,, to be. an outrageous 
and scandalous waste of the public money by 
public servants ; money collected from hard earn- 
ings of the people, from toil in the harvest field, 
and at doy’s work; that sort of employment, sir, 
which sweats for what it collects together. In 
this I can sympathize, for 1 know something 
about it from experience. I know the pay of 
the laborer who rises with the sun and toils until 
it goes down. I know the value of gold among 
those yeomanry of our land, whose wives and 
daughters clothe themselves by their own hard- 
driven industry ; and ] know, therefore, that thal 
which may seem to those who were cradled in 
wealth as a very small matter, is to them a very 
great mauer. Trifles make up thë sum of life. 
While Congress is busied here in what it is fash- 
ionabte to call * great affairs of state,” it may 
not be an useless task, even for me, to descend 
a little from these lofty topics, that 1 may discuss 
the propriety of. saving s little money to the tax 
payers ofthe country. I know the subject ia un- 
grateful to many. Jam prepared to hear my 
motives assailed. I expect the imputation of de- 
magogue to be hurled ot me. These assaults 
here are common, and only mean that a member 
advocates the rights of the people. i know my 
own heart, and while it approves my. motives | 
shall be content. 1 

lu what few words I am about to submit, Mr. 
Chairman, I speak of facts. With men Í have 
nothing to do. I disclaim all imputativn upon 
members. I complain of an existing law, which 
tolerates the abuses which I shall endeavor to 
expose, and 1 ask that the law be reformed. 

Me.” Chairman, whether there be glory or dis- 
grace in this movement, I believe’ that it origina- 
ted with myself, not with the member from New 
York, (Mr. Greeley] He bas chosen to aid in 
this relorm in his own way aud at bis own time. 
On the 11th day of last month I bad the honor to 
offer a resolution, which was adopted by this 
House, and which reads in the following words: 


Resolved, That the Committee of Ways and 
Means inquire into the expediency of adopting a 
more economical system of public expenditure: Firat, 
By redncing tho ealary or pay of all officers of Go- 
vernment one-fourth, where the salary- or pay ex- 
ceeds one thousand dollars per annum, and the 
Constitution does not prohibit such reduction. Se- 
cond, By esumating the mileave of members of Con- 
gress and delegates uf Territories by the nearest mail 
route frum the city of Washington to the post office 
nearest the residence of. each member or delegate. 
Third, By providing, that after Congress has been 
in session for three months dering any Congress, the 
pay of members and delegates shall be reduced one 
half from that time to the close of the session. And 
by such other economical provisions as to said com- 
mitee may seem right and expedient ; and that said 
committee report by bill or otherwise. 

This resolution, in fact, was prepared by my- 
self at the last session of Congress, and was offer- 
ed by myself eleven days previous to the exposi- 
tion made in the New York Tribune on the sub- 
ject of mileage. ` My object, sir, in desiring this 
amendment to be made to the bill under conside- 
ration simply is, that l may thus insure its pas- 
sage through the Senate, inasmuch as the bill 
before us must pass that body to secure to ils 
honorable, members, in commun with all other 
officers of the Government their pay. I desire 
that my amendment shall stand iu the road be- 
tween members and the treasury of the United 
States. ìf any effurt of mine can prevent it, it 
shall not be atified or dodged. 1 desire the amend- 
mont, sir, to be adopted. 

Mr. Chairman, | prospose to glance at the se- 
veral propositions of this resolution. . 

Sir, the present law in relation to mUeage was 
passed when honorable members were furced to 
reach Washington, the best way they might, on 
horseback. Quite a change since that period has 
come over everything else: why shall we not 
have a change also in the law? Now, instead of 
the nearest route by land, we have railroad 
routes, steamboat routes, lake routes, ocean 


of eos has been doubled—more than dou- 
bled. They were suffciently high when the law 
was first passed; yet, now, with all the facilities 
enumersted, we find them doubled. 


it has been well seid, sir, that “ figures will | 


not lie.” I have prepared from the books of your 
Sergeant-al - arms certain plain facts, in a tabular 
statement. if their accuracy can be denied, let 


it Le done now, that I may correct them. The 
glaring abuse snd extravagance of this mileage 
system will be far more eloquently exposed by 
the figures which follow, than they can be by 
words. Look at the figures, sir, and let bonora- 
ble gentlemen answer if there be nothing in this 
law which needs reformation? 


Mileage and pay of members of Congress, Second 
Session, Thirtieth Congress. 
By réference to the books it will be seen = 
I.- Mileage. 

That the aggregate amount of mileage 
received by twenty. members of Con- 
gress, is only 

While the aggregate amount received 
by ta eniy other members is 


$1,919 00 
34,757 00 


The average amount for each member 


of the first twenty is less than 100 00 
While the average received by each of 

the second twenty is 1,737 00 

ED 

Each of the latter receives on sn aver- ; 

age more than each of the former 1,642 00 
The aggregate amouat of mileage of 

ten members is oniy 724 00 
While the aggregate amount of ten 

others is the enormous e mount of 19,233 00 
The average received by each of the 

first ten 72 40 
The average received by each of the 

second ten 1,923 30 


The ten latter received twenty-six times as 
much as the ten former. - 
II.— Mileage and per diem. 
The average amount of mileage and 
per diem of twenty mea. bers (for the 


present session) is, foreach, about $816 00 
The average amount of mileage and 

per diem uf twenty others is about 2.457 00 
Pay per day of each of the first, a little 

over. 
Pay per day of each of the second, ; 

more than 27 00 
Average amount of mileage and per 

diem of thirty Representatives and 

Senators is, fur each, (for the pre- 

sent session,) about 2,022 00 


Average amount of thirty others, each, . 
about 820 


Or for each of the first, more, per dey, 


(for the present session, ) than 28 00 
While for each of the second, a little 

more than i l 9 00 
Average amount of mileage per diem 

for four Senators, for each, about 3,006 00 
Or more, per day (Sundays inciuded,) 

during the present session, than 33 00 
If these Sgnators received the full a- 

mount of books voted to new mem- 

bers, they would receive, for every 

day of the session, about 40 00 


The per diem pay of: the members of cack 
House is eight dollars; but with the mileage it 
amounts, for many of them, to from twenty tọ 
thirty dollars per day. * 

Mr. Evens, of Maryland, desired to ask the 
gentleman from Indiana, if the amendment which 
he proposed would, in his opinion, reduce these 
inequalities in any great degree? Whether, in the 
gentleman’s opinion, after the adeption of his 
amendment, inequalities would not still exist ? 

Mr. Embfee said he would answer the gentie-- 
man witb great pleasure. The amendment which 
he (Mr. Embree) proposed, would reduce the 
mileage of members of Congress more than six 
thousand dollars. It went, at least, so far ; 
if the gentleman would bring in another propo- 
sition stil) further to reduce it, he (Mr. Embree) 
would go with him most heartily. 

Mr. Hall asked the question: Whether (be 
genilemao’a amendment did apply to the presso 
Congress? Aud he asked jurther, if the gentle- 
man a fa io be a member of the net Con- 
gress? - 

Mr. Embree said: At the time whea, at the 
last session, he had advecated a proposition of 
this kind, be hed expected to be a member of 
the next Congress;-as he had also when he had 


# 
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offered the amendment which was now under 
consideration. He did net now Know whether he 
should be or not, {a laugh.) That would depend 
upon circumstances, [renewed laughter.] 

To return from this digression, sir. Do not 
these fects conclusively show the necessity for 
amending the law now io force reguiating mile- 
age? From the developments of this table, it 
appears that while there are twenly members of 
Congress who receive each one thousand seven 
hundred and thirty-seven dollars of mileage for 
etery session, there are Itkewise ten who receive 
each one thousand nine hundred and lntenty-three 
dollars. it also appears from tbis -expose that 
there are thirty Representatives and Senators 
who receive each in per diem and mileage the 
sum of twenly eight dollars per day during the pre- 


sent session; while others— with the books voted. 


by members to themselves allowed—receive the 
sum of forty dollars per day. — 

Yes, sir, while the people suppose that a mem- 
ber here is im the receipt of eight dollars per day, 
it is a fact that he receives (in some instances) 
from twenty-five to forty dollars per day. 

Is not such pay enormous? Is not such a law 
unjust? Is it not an odious and intolerable public 
burden? And at is as unequal as it is Unjust ; for 
l have demonstrated. sir, that while some gentle- 
men receive from 825 to 510 per day, others ro- 
seve mileage and per diein included, but 59 per 

ay. ' ; 

The member from Mississippi (Mr. Br won) 
has said, sir, that this is a small matter.“ A 
small matter! Well, sir, my amendment will 
save to the Government more than sixty thousand 


dollars a year. When the honorsble chairman of 


this committee (Mr. Caled B. Smith) was the 


Speaker of the House of Representatives of lu- 


diana, (or perhaps a few years prior to that pe- 
riod,) the whole expenses of our growing and pros- 
cous State were but aboul fifty thousand dollars! 
his is the way that we unsupnisticated souls of 
the West reckon about “small affairs.” . We 
Hoosiers estimate the value of muney perhaps 
somewhat diff:rently from a Mississippi consti- 
tuency. We don’t consider the whole expense 
of a State government,“ n small affair. No, sir, 
not by any means! i 
Mr. Chairman, there is a common trick in le- 
gislative assemblies, always resorted to to break 
down a measure when meinbers feel a little awk- 
ward about meeting the proposition which they 
wish to murder by honest, blunt, straighiſor ward 
Opposition. Instead of openly and mauſully re- 
sisting such measures; instead of avowing them- 
Selves to be their enemies, aud thus meeting the 
peoplerfairly on such questions, they kill by kind- 
ness; by ruuaing the thing in the. ground,“ as 
the phrase goes; by saddiing the preposition with 
‘amendment alter amendment, until the saddle 
breaks dowu the whole measure. 
Now, I am not about to charge my friend trom 
Mississippi with practising tuts trick ; but this 
gentleman tells me that be will go-for any gene- 
ral system of reform; and the gentleman bas 
proposed that kind of refurm which will pfevent 
members of Congress {rom receiving pay tor time 
when (they are vol in, attendance upon their te- 
spective heures. Sir, 1 will readily go with the 
gentleman four that proposition whenever he shall 
bring ii forward. Bul every species of reform 
‘Cannot be included in lhis uweodment, aud thus 
to burden (bis smendwent is, in the end, te de- 
feat it. The honorable member's suggestion re- 
minds me of the buy who, having id travel a 
thousand miles, coucluded tbat be would not start 
wpon bis journey until bis legs bad grown long 
enough to make the whole uistance by a single 
step! Step dy step, ilew by iiem, as the only 
‘way in Which redorme ol. this valure cau de al- 
tained. 8 i 
The gentleman from Ohio has also favored, us 
wilh a kind suggestion. Íustead of the mileage 
which they now reccive, be proposes Wat mew- 
bers of Congress shall be paid by tie kour for 
travelling to Washbingtun. Sir, 1 bave learned 
from my boyhvod to respect premiums on indus- 
‘ary, but bere is a Douuly absolutely held out 10 
downright laziness! ; 
Gentlemen teli us, tbat even if my amendment 
prevails ia this House the Senate will te jeet it. 
‘cannot respect this- suggestion as an argument. 
it sounds very strangely to my sare. As mem- 


bers of this body we should do our duty, aad. 


-leave the Senate to act upon its own responsi. 
‘bilities. Am L to understand that we of the 
House of Representatives must a wait instructions 
irom the Senate belore we shall ‘proceed to le- 
gislation-herc? This s certawily the only point 
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observable in this suggestion. For reasons, how- 
ever, which I shall proceed to endeavor to ex- 
plain, Im obliged to gentſemen for their allu- 
sion to the Senate; it enables me to fortify my 
exposition of the gross wrongs practised, in re- 
spect to drafis on the treasury, upon the people. 
it is with unaffected and profound regret that | 
am forced to breathe a word in disparagement of 
the acts of members of the American Senate— 
that boast of our system-—that pillar of our Con- 
stitution—that fountain of wisdom and greatness. 
But, sir, facts must be spoken fearlessly by him 
who undertakes to speak the whole truth. And, 
sir, 1 am constrained to express my humble opin- 
ion that the length of the Senatorial term, their 
distanes from the people, and, above all, the 
hateful influence of an ultra ‘party spirit, have 
of late years mueh conspired to detract from its 
dignity, to destroy its usefulness, and to lessen 
the popular confidence in its character. I will 
not speak at random; Iwill deal in no unsus- 
tained accusations; but will ask the attention of 
the committee to two flagrant facts connected 
with that body. - 

Mr. Chairman, while I pronounce the law un- 
der which members of this House legally abstract 
their per diem and mileage from the treasury as 
odioug, Í conceive the prəctice, which has been 
adopted by some Senators, of charging construc- 
tive mileage, to be a total violation. of all law, and 
a most wanton outrage upon popular rights. 

Let us examine the monstrous facts connected 
with this system. The simplostatement of them, 
sir, will do away with all necessity for comment. 

On the 3d of March, 1845, the session of Con- 
gress closed, and the Senators were entitled by 
law to receive, and did receive, for wileuge tu 
and from Washington, the gross sum of $10,226 
40. Yet, sir, twenty-seven of these Senators, 
these same Senators, charged and received the eddi- 
tional sum of TWENTY-THREE THOUSAND DOLLARS ! 
This, air, was double mileage! ‘nis, sir, io some 
of those Senators, was about FuuUR THOUSAND 
DOLLARS each over gnd above their regular per 
diem allowance! And what was the pretence of 
this wholesale draft? Why, sir, on the 4th of 
March,-one day alter the close of that Cungress, 
the President called the Senate together to con- 
firm Mr. Polk's appoinunents ; and for this grave 
service they not only charged their eight dollars 
per day, bug twenty-seven of them received full 
mileage for a pretended travelling to their homes 
vo the night of the third of March! For this 
service suwe of the Senators received one hun- 
dred and eighieen dollars per day, and one Senator 
received one hundred and THIRTY dollars per day, 
for every day. during that special session. Did 
they go home and return? No, sir! All this 
mileage was paid them for (heir valuable services 
in sleeping ou the night of the third of March! 
le Unis, like wise, a small affair,” Mr. Chairman: 
is it “a very small atlair“ lo pay gentlemen the 
sum of 52, 000 each for a night's snoring? Is it 
a · very smali affair” to the peuple, who supposed 
al thal period that theic Senators were puckel- 


-ing only 98 per day, to be Low informed that they 


were paid io the tune of one hundred and thiriy 
dollars per day? There were, howeter, many 
honorable Senaiors who refused ‘to charge aod 
receive any portion of this constructive mileage. 
Mr. Chairman, witb the indulgence ol the com- 


miter, I will reier to another instance in which 


i eonceive the- conduct of a majority:uf the Se- 
pate lo have been justly reprebenaib. e. 
Immediately, sir, afier that body-had, at the 
last session, ratified ine treaty of peace, the ma- 
jority of that body passed a bill calling ien thou- 
sand .additiodal regulars into the field. At thal 
ume we kad already nearly filty thousand idle 
troops, at au enormous expense to the Govern- 


ment. For three montus this measure bad. doon 


hauging au the Senale without iu action. But as 
soon asa treaty of peace was raliticd—in otber 
words, as soon us (be war was ended—it suddenly 
passed. Now, sir, who is blind enougu nol lo know 
that no such force was called for by the gogd of 
the service? But the good of a party, Mr. Chair- 
mau, required that the hundreds ol uitice-seckers, 
who had been droning and lounging around this 
Capitol and the White House, asking for the four 
or five hundred otices which this bill would 
place at the disposal of the Executive—ibe guod 
vf a pariy, sir, required iis passage, aud u did 
pass! Fortunately, this Houes arrested il, or the 
people would have been saddled with near an- 
other méilion of war e 

There is a fact on me here, and I must 
be -indulged for a moment while 1 reler to 11. 
Whale this kind of extravagance was thus- press- 
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ed upon us, Congress refused to allow a reward 
to the patriotic survivors of the soldiers of the 
ludian wars and the late war with Great Britain; 
refused to grant to these veterans, their widows 
and orphans, a small tract of land as a home in 
their declining years. When lands were voted 
for the soldiers of the Mexican war, at the last 
session, I strenuously advocated the same claims 
for the soldiers of the Indian wars and the war 
of 1812. I then contended that they were as 
brave as others; that they were equally patriotic ; 
that they had covered themselves with glory and 
their country with: renown; that they had per- 
formed services equally meritorious and de serv> 
ing of reward; that they had fought in defence 
of our most sacred rights against fiendish barba- 
rism and despotic aggression ; and that those who 
united in that struggle, who exposed life and 
limb in the conflicts of that period, were entitled 
to recompense from the abundant fulness of the 
nation’s resources. But, sir, all arguments and 
appeals were disregarded. Far from me was it 
io object to the grant of lands made to our gal- 
gut men in Mexico; but I then thought, I still 
think, that justice required that services equally 
meritorjous should receive equal reward. [Í 
thought then, and I still believe, that granting 
lands io the soldiers of the Mexican campaign, 
and withholding them from the others, produced 
an invidious distinction against the gallant vete- 
rans of 1812. . dt was almost as if Congress had 
said that (hey were not as worthy as the soldiers 
of the Mexican war. . 

Mr. Chairman, another provision in my resolu- 
tion contemplates the reduction of the pay of all 
offters of the Government one-fourth, whero 
such reduction would not bring their pay beluw 
one thousand dollars. The salaries of the diſſe- 
rent officers of this Government vary from 825, 
000 to less than $1,000 per year. Now, accord- 
ing to the beat ot my information and judgment, 
many of these officers do not earn one-half there 
pay, but employ the public time and money to 
the most unseemly party purposes. In 1836" 
there was an act of Congress passed, requiring 
that all the public offices in Washington should 
be kept open ten hours per day in the summer, 
aod eight hours in the winter. But what has 
been tue practice of the officers of Government 
under this law? During the past summer these 
offices were not opened until 9 A. M., and were 
elosed at 3 P. M. but little more than half the 
lime required by law! Not only so, but when I 
and other members bave had engagements at 
these offices, and have repaired there ducing le- 
gal hours, we have been unable to find persuns 
with whom to transact the necessary business of 
our constituents. 

‘By examining the rates of salaries, gentlemen 
will observe that some of those officials receive 
more than three-dollacs for every hour they remain 


in tueir office. During their unemployed time 


time pilfered, as | have shown, from the j ublic 
service—to wit, frum three in the afternoon until 
nine of the following morning, these gentlemen 
were engaged, in the late Presidential canvass, 
directing documents and writing articles for par- 
ty newspapers. Besides, the evil has been re- 
cently auginented. At the last session some two 
hundred officers were added to the Governnient! 
la no reform needed here? If those in the public 
employ obeyed the law, and devoted the whole of 
the time required by Congress io the public ser- 
vice, but hail the number of officers would be 
requisite. One hundred per cent. m the way of 
salaries is thus paid by the people as a sort of 
peusion fund to lazy officers aud clerks! Sir, it 
amounts to this; smooth over and * honey it” 
over as you may, it amounts to a bounty to idle- 
ness, if not to corruption. 
- | am an enemy to high salaries, for 1 deem 
them to be the fountain of infinite evil to our 
country. They abstract men from useful pur- 
suits; inen who, otherwise, would establish for 
themselves permanent business, which would 
benefit them and advance society. Under this 
Government there are about one bundred thou- 
sand offices; for each office there are avout liour - 
applicants: a grand total of five hundred thou- 
saud placc-holders and place seekers, stimulated 
by the hope of salaries to abandon the eunobliug 
fields of useful industry, and to give themselves up 
to the employment 61 humbugging and election- 
eering ; occupying all their precious moments, 
from election lo election, ia endeavors to ride the 
wave of public excitement, in the hope that it 
may bring them into station. » 

Sir, | wish ardently that this(subject_ was just- 
jy-extimatsd-by honorable gentiemen. Our cuun- 
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try is kept in a constant slate of party strife by |of the members, but are sold here in the city of Public Documents 
© 


these office-hunting agitators. Patriotism is ever | Washington Í 
on their tongues; but 5 that the sentiment is] Mr. Chairman, I have now, ina plain . — — d 3 
rare in their hearts. t salaries be reduced to ate way, endeavored to expose some of t l : 
a reasonable standard, and we shall soon find that remineat abuses of the public expendliute. No| SMITHSONIAN INSTITUTION. 
electioneerers will becon.e rare. The talented | man can gainsay the facts which I have presented; Second Annual Report of the Secretary of the Smith- 
young men of our country will na longer have | they are all too true; all have been gleaned from|  sonian Institution, giving an-aécount of the opere- 
held eut to them this tempting bait. They will | the fountain head: There is a radical, a mon- tions of the year, 1848. Presented December 13, 
. settle down in our communities, and add to the | strous wrong in the law regulating the mileage of | 1848. i 
welfare of their neighbors and the country by | members, there is an unqualified fraud, as | think, ; tie Bona 
those pursuits which bless and elevate mankind. | practised in the system of constructive mileage; | - Genllemen : By a resolution o e Boa 
Let us cut up this evil by the routs It isa can- | there is rottenness, from beginning to end, ia the Regents, at their last annual meeting, I was 
cer in the heart of the body politic. management of a majority of the offices end clerk- charged with the execution of the details of the 
Another branch of iny resolution, sir, contem- | ships here ;there’‘ is a flagrant oulrage in the abuse programme, which bad been provisionally adopt- 
plates the reduction of the pay of members óf | of fhe-franking priv hege; all of which, sir, did] ed, and was directed to peport annually to the 
Congress one - half, after Congress shall have been} they only tend to uraw money improperly from Board the progress made in the execution of the 
three months in session. {have said that my | the public, would be bad enough; but when the | duty assigned to me. In accordance with this 
amendment to this bill would save to the country | consideration is added, that they are bulso many | resolution, I present the following statement of 
some sixty thousand dollars yearly in the item of | engines to inflame, to deceive, to corrupt the peo- the operations of the past year : 
mileage. Here, sir, is a reform by which a sav- | ple by building up here, in this capital, a vast and Te rogramme of the plan of organization of 
ing of hundreds of thousands may be effected | wicked partisan machinery, for the sole and en- ge a ao has he 15 itlėd ale br 
Would the public interests suffer by thus shorten- | tire benefit of designing politicians, then, sir, in| the Institution has been submitte ai ATU 
ing the sessions of Congress ? (for such would be | this view, the evil becomes absolutely appalling. | literary and scientific societies, and in every Case 
the effect of shortening the pay.) Let us cousi- If persisted in, ite tendency cannot be regarded has received their-unqualified approbation. The 
principal officers of these societies have expressed 
a willingness to co-operate with the Smithsonian 
‘Institution. in carrying out the plans which have 
been adopted, and it is confidently believed that, 


der this, sir. without fear that it may yet prove too strong for 
Al the lust session the remark was common, the arm of popular retormation. History is full 
as soon as these are fully developed and brougitt 
into practical operation, they will. meet with ge- 


among the older members of this body, that it of warning to us. These devices of the few to 
-was necessary to fix a day of adjourument. | cajole and override the many, have bad their ex- 
Why, sir? For the reason which genotiemen | istence in-every government; and it has been to 
then urged, viz: ‘Congress will do as much | such fountains-as these, of loxury and favoritism 
business 11 day, after the period for adjourn- | established at the seat of power, that we trace neral approval. : 
ment is ed, as they would otherwise d6 in one the melancholy ſate oſ u majority of governments. f ; ; 
werk.” And this tells the whole story, Mr. These 4 8 advance e one make It was recommended in my 35 T N 
Chairman. Tue business can be done in ove half j room fur another, until the. wholesysiem becomes details of the plan should be adopted space f 
of the time; and it will be done, if the pay de changed. Such, tov, in this regard, bas been I, and should be carried into operation gradually 
nol so ioviling as it is at present. - our history. Let the present abuses go on, sir, and cautiously, with such changes from time to 
Sir, turn your attention to the journals for the | and what condition of things will be presented time as experience might dictate. The Institution 
past len or twelve years. I have examiged them, | ten years hence ? I shall not attempt the pic- is not one of a day, but is designed to eadure as 
and Í find that, for the first thirty days of a ses- | ture. : E long as our Government shall exist; and it is 
_sion, Congress did not sit more than two hoursper| Ah, sir, if such „abuses as these grew up in| therefore peculiarly important that in the begim- 
Aay. litis nota great deal better now. his your private atlairs—i{ they occurred io the ma- ping we should proceed carefully, and not attempt 
rule has operated well in my State; it has abrid- | nagement of your estates, your farms, your man- to produce immediate effect at the expense of 
ged the sessions of the Legislature ; 1t has wor- ulactories, your law offices and your stures—the permanent usefulness. The process of increasing 
ked no harm to the public interest; and such | corrective would soon be applied! Shall we be knowledge is an extremely slow one, and the va- 
would be its result if introduced here, l conf- | less just to the people thao we would be to our „ lis of thi 7 t of the lan cannot 
dently believe. | selves 5 we act in a spirit of uofaithfulness V e pice diop 
1 ; : ; ; tu the high inlerests which others implicitly con- as : a 
spat,fvoltion, in addition to designating shee | S049 oe entea aparatin mbich We eoig no | Independently of these cgpsidarations he mam 
Commnts of Ways and Means to inquire into all be induced lo act in regard to our own meanest | cial arrangements adopted by the Board of Re- 
other modes by which the expenses of the Go- and bumblest personal interests ? is this honest)? gents are such as to prevent the full operation of 
verument muy be curtailed. Did time permit, fs it Christianity ? ds it common fairnéss? And | the Institution until after three years from next 
this topic might be da elt upon with advantage. svall 1 fear, sir, to declare these things, lest the | March ; up to that time more than ope ual of 
Under the circumstances, however, I shall advert | CPihet of demagogue and uther unseemly lan- the income is to be devoted to the erection of 
- but to two particulars in which reform is serious- Bunge shall be cast-in ny teeth? No, sir! I| the building, aud indirectly to the increase of the 
ly demanded: way regret, and 1 do regret, my inability sa ee permanent fund. . 
It will be recollected that the programme em- 
braces— ` i 
(For programme see vol. 74. poge 250.) ; 
Ist. The plan of publishing original memoirs 
on all branches of knowledge, in a series of quar- 
to volumes. 


l ee discharge my duty; but I shail never be afraid 
can see no propriety in. the practice which or ashawed honestly to attempt, ity no matter 
obtains here of voting some thirty thousand dol- whether the path hes through jhe prejudices, or 
lars per Congress in the way of Globes“ and passions, or surded interests of men. 
)! the people Have Hubli. hope that this reform may begin here, and 
itis the duty of the Representatives to furnish | that it may begin now ; but whetuer gentlemen 
8 eed be e ree j 1 ae l | heed it or. uot, there is an abiding sense uf justice 
etare My conviction that alt such expenditures | among the people of the country which, when 2d. The institution af original researches ur- 
should come out of the pocket of the member. | all these abuses shall be fully comprehended b ‘rection of competent persons. 
To him the cost of a'lew hundred news een y der the directie petent pe 
- . papers d them, will awaken a stern spirit of indignation |- jegti i fi 
cou paratively insignificant ir. u N piris 8 3d, The publication of a series of reports from 
P J ignincant, as contrasted witb f which will not be quieted uutil, io the language 291 t of th of 
the sum tofa) thug taken from the treasury. of the Good Book, the axe 1s laid-at the rout of Vear to year, giving an apan $ e progress 
And the ſronking privilege calls loudly for re- | tue tree.” - | ö the A 5 0 woe n 
form. What immense aums, sir, by the abuse of| Mr. Chairaian, I know the American people Ach. The ery ion o 3 5 
this privilege, are annually lost to the treasury! well enough to know that they are not mean. | eum of objects of Nature an 
Upwards ol iwo hundred thousand dollars, sit; | spirited; they require of us no pitifui retrencti-| Publication of original memoire:—The first vo- 
or the sum of two millions in ien years! Why,| went; they are liberal; tbey know the ſuil value; lume ofthe Smithsonian Contributions to Know- 
1 have learned from the Postmaster General of the services devoted lo- ine public interest, dnd ledge has been published and partially distriouted. 
monuments of the Mississippi valley, comprising 
the results of extensive original surveys aod S3- 
plorations, by E. G. Squier, A. M. and E. H. 
Davis, M. D. -it is illustrated by forty-eight lith- 
ographic plates, aad by wa hundred and seven 
wood engravings. The mechanical execution of 
the volume will bear comparison with that: of 


» that du their hearts are ever ready fully to reward, iu 
somelbing like hve thousand pounds of. metlable | money, in atlection, and in uonorable promotion, 
matter were franked and sent daily from the city . 
apy publication ever issued from the Americas 
press. l i 


l every than who serves tham. 
of Washington! I ask, in ail sober reason, sir, 
was this perversion ever contemplated as the re- 
in the publication of the firat volume of the 
Contributions, the question oceucred as to the 


l ask you to meet them in-the same spirit. A 
large pruporuon of them draw their means from 
suit ol the fianking privilege ? Does it ni amount | the earth—earih that yields no yellow metal”— 
to a flagrant abuse? The mails of the country from the soil, which they till laboriously for a 
are absolutely-packed down at a great public cost | support, and for an inheritance for their children. 
wiih cumbrous matter, a great portion of- which | We are the guardians of their interests. Tney 
is absolutely worchless, while dy far tvo much of | select ue, they trust us, they honor us by their 
it is calculated to spread the seeds of national | warks of confideuce. Let us prove worthy of 
demoralization. I deprecate, also, he practice | (hem ou every occasion, so far as we can. Let 
wm which this House bas for many years induiged | us put impose neeuless burdens on their backs, propricty of securing the copyright to the insti- 
of vong over six hundred doliais’ worth -ol | tuat we may riot in plenty. tuton. < l bad not an opportunity of -conferring 
book do each member. One would imagine tbat witb the Executive Committee on this point, and 
over thirty dollars per day (received by some was therelore obliged to settle it on my own re- 
- gentlemen) was an adequate compensation 10 sa- sponsibility. I concluded that n would be more 
in ‘accordance with the spicit of the institution to 
decide against the copyright. The koowledge 
which (be Smitheonian lostitation may be instru- 
meatal in presenting to the world should be free 
to all who ate capable of using it. The repubii- 
calion of our papers ought to ve considered as an 


tusfy avarice iuelſ; but uu seems thet to this has 

been added the lile malter of over six hundred 
evidence of their importance, and sould bs en- 
couraged rather than probibited. 


dollars io the way of books! During the last 
The first’ memoir ooeupies an enlire voimme, 


* 


— . —Eö ö 


RoyaL Divornce.—Prince Albert of Prussia 
lately sued to be divorced ſrum his wife, the 
Princess Mary of the Netherlands, on the ground 
vf insuperabie aversion; and the divorce was 


seventeen years, there bas thus been given away | granted by the tribunal of Berlin. 


by the Government, in books to members, the - - 
snug sum of some eleven hundred thousand dol-| SrortsmeN anp Poacuers.—The number o! 
lars, in addition to per diem aud mileage! And, j persons who take out game certificates in Eog” 


sir, it is said, on high authority, that many of land is 4000. ‘Ihe number of poachers annually 


these bocks do. aut even go home te Whe residences conwoted is 5000. 5 — 


u 


*. 
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Contributions to positive knowledge. The rule 
given in the programme has been rigidly a-Jhered 
to, viz. © decline accepting any paper on physical 
science which consists merely of an unverified 
hypothesis, however ingenious and plausible such 
an hypothesis may be. A law of nature is not 
susceptible of a logieal demonstration, like that 
of a proposition of geometry, but is proved by its 
fitness to explain old and to predict new pheno- 
mena.. The verification of an hypothesis, as we 
have slated in the last report, consists in dedne- 
ing consequences from it, and ascertaining, by a 
direct appeal to observation or experiment, the 
truth or falsity of these deductions. Any paper, 
therefore, on material science, which does not 
contain original experiments and observations 
cannot be admitted as a part of the Contributions 
to. Knowledge. The rule we have adopted is in 
accordance with the practice of cautious investi- 
gators. The law of universal gravitation existed 
tor several: years in the mind of Newton asa 
well conditioned hypothesis before it was given 
to the world as a verified and established theory. 
Besides this, the rules of logic which are employ- 
ed in discussing the questions of ordinary life are 
not applicable to the precision of scientific in- 
quiry. ‘Fhe-materials in this case, to borrow an 
expression of an author of celebrity, must be 
‘weighed in the scale of the assayec, and not, like 
the mixed commodities of the market, on the 
weight-bridge of common opinion and general 
usage. . 

Ii has been objected to our publishing origi- 
nal memoirs, that in so doing we ard merely per- 
forming -tbe duties of a learned society. ‘Tne. 
answer is, that the learned sacielies in this-Goun- 
‘icy have not the means, except ia a very limited 
degree, of publishing memoirs which require ex- 
pensive illustrations, much less of assisting to 
defray the cost of the investigations by which the 
results have been obtained. The real wocking- 
men in the Hoe of original research hail this part 
of-the plan as a new era in the history of Ameri- 
can science. The assistance which thé Institu- 
tion will thus render to original research wiil vc- 
cupy the place vi the govercumegtal patron ge of 
olher countries, and will enable true genius, 
wherever found, to place its production. before 
the world free of cost, and iu a manner most fa- 
vorable ſor becuting due attention aod proper 
appreciation. 2 

From our experience thus far, I am convinced 
that, circumscribed as is the class of memoirs 
aceepted by the Institution, we shall have no 
want of materials to fill at least one quarto vo- 
lame a year. There has-been in ouc country 
within the last few years a remarkable increase 
in the attention given to original research, not 
only in material science, bul in every brauch of 
knowledge suseeptiole of increase. And this ts 
evinced by the character and variety of the pa- 
pers which have been presented for publication. 
The wide difference between the increase of 
knowledge and its diffasion is beginning to be 
sdén and appreciated, and the time is not lar dis- 
tant when We shall be as distinguished for our 
‘additions to science as for ys diffasion and appli- 
culion- The revolutions of Europe are not only 
seuding to our shores ths ohoicest specimens of 
art, bul also meu of réputation.aod skill in scien- 
ufic investigation. Besides this, tue present 
state of France À attended with such an inter- 
ruption of the ordinary means of sqentitic: pub 
lication, that the mauuseript volumes on natural 
histusy of one uf the most distinguished profess 
sors of the Jardin des Plantes are offered to us 
for publication in the Smithsonian Contributions 
lor nu comuueration, save a lew copies for distri- 
bution among. friends. Were the institution fully 
lo Operdtiony l should nul hesitate, in accordance 
with tbe liberality which snuuld characterize an 
establishment founded on the bequest of a fo- 
teigner, tu recommend the adoption of these me- 
wors lor publication al the expense of the Insti- 
tution; and perbaps we migut now distribute 
em tuteugùu several of our volumes, and finish 
the publicatioa of them in the courso of a few 
years. 

Original Researches.— The second part of the 
plav consista in ipatiuling original researches, the 
resus of which are to be published, with the 
other memoirs, in the volumes of the Smithso- 
nian Contributions. Under this head may be 
first meaotsoned the publication of the tables or- 
dered at the last meeting of ine Board, for (acili- 
lating the calculation of the time of appearance 
of occultatignue of the fixed stars by tne moon. 
Ihe ubject of these tables is to assist in the ac- 
curate determination of the longitude of iupor- 


and this accidental circumstance has given rise 
to a misconception of the plan. It has been sup- 
posed that each volume of the Smithsonian Con- 
tributions is in like manner to consist of a sepa- 
rate treatise ona particular subject selected with 
a view to popular interest. But such is not the 
case ¢ each volume will. generally contam a num- 
ber of seperate memoirs, on different branches of 
knowledge, similar to the usual published trans- 
actions of learned societies.. The oniy reason 
why the first volume is oecupied with a subject 
of general interest rather than one on some more 
abstruse branch of science, 1, that the memoir it 
contains was the first. which was presented of the 
character prescribed by the plan. No preference 
is io be given to any branch of knowledge. The 
only questions. to be asked, in. considering the ac- 
ceptance of a memoir, are, whether it is a posi- 
tive addition to knowledge, resting on original 
research, and of sufficient importance to ment a 
plaee in the Smithsonian Contributions. 

The rules adopted for ihe acceptance of a me- 
moir are the same as those gene rally followed by 
learned socielies. The memoir is surrendered by 
the author to the lostuution, and no additions or 
alterations ate allo ede tu be made after it has 
been submitted to the commission appointed to 
examine it, unless by their consent. A cértain 
number of copies is presented to the author fo 
distribution, with the privilege of striking off at 
his own expense additional copies for sale; which 
in most cases, particularly when the memoir is 
of-populac interest, will be all the remuooration 
expected by tbe author. l ne 

From what has been said, it will be evident 
that the papers published in the Contributions 
cannol generally be ofa popular nature. The 
popular effects to be produced by the [nstitu- 
tion are principally those. which may be at- 
tained by the reports on the. progress of the 
different branches of knowledge, and by the oc- 
casional publication in connexion with these. el 
separate treatises on some subject of special in- 
tereat. ` ; 

Applications have been made for the first volume 
of the Contributions irom many academies and 
private institutions, and, were our means sufficent, 
we would be pleased tọ supply all demands of this 
kind. But this is obviously impossible, for they 
aione would exhaust all the income of the insti- 
tution. Wat <a 

Preparations have been made for the publica- 
tion of the second volume of the Cuntribulions, 
and a sufficient number of memoirs have been 
already accepted or are in preparation to furnish 
ine materials. Five of these are an astronomical 
subjects, and affurd as important additions to this 
science as h. ve ever been made (to it in this 
country. To oſ them relate to investigations 
ou the new planet Neptune, which are only se- 
cond in value to the original discovery of this 
distant member of our system. Abstracts of 
these have been given to the world, and have 
been received with general approbation. A 
third is a determination of the zodiae of the 
asteroids, or.thé zone in the heavens io which 
the positions af these small planets are confined. 
This paper is of much practical importance in 
facilitanug the researches now in progress in 
ditferent parts of the world relative to the nature 
of these tragmeuts (as they would seem to be) of 
gw large planet beiween Jupitec and Mars. It may 
be al once determined, by an inspection uf the 
table annexed lo tbis paper, Whether. any star 
mopped in an old catalogue, and now no longer 
to be jound in tbe same place, can possibly be 
one of the asieroids. A lourth puper is an ac- 
count of a new cou-et, the discovery of which by 
an American lady is one of the first additions tu 
science of this kind, 80 far as lam informed, ever 
made in this couutry. The filtn memuir is an 
account of the Georgetown Observatory, the ine 
struments with wic it is furnished, the mode ol 
using them which has been adopted, and the re- 
sulis of the observations which have been made. 
Au important paper is also in progress of prepa- 
ration for the same volume on the gigantic fossil 
cetacean remains which are found iu the Suth- 
ern and Wes ern States of the Union. * 

Other, papers are io progress which partake af 
the characier of original researches, wince they 
ore in part at least prepared at the expense and 
under the directiva ol the Smithsentau institu- 
tion. They will be mentioned undar the next 
Dead. 

In a few cases memoirs have been presented 
which, though exhibiting research and conaiter- 
able origiouliy, are not of a characier to war- 
rant their adoption as parts of our volumes of 


tant places on the continent of North America, 
and their importance has been atfeste! by the 
recommendation of some of the most distinguich- 
eil astronomers of this country. The accuratp 
establishment of the longitute of any place ren - 
ders ita landmirkto the surveyor, the geogra» 
pher, and the astronomer, and -furnishes a most 
inportant element in determining its relative 
position on the map of the country. The obser- 
vation of occultations affords one of the most 
ready means of solving this most difficult practi- 
cal problem. The tables were calculated at the 
expense and under the direction of the Institu- 
tion, and were sentto all persons kiown to be 
interested in practical astronomy, with a request 
that the observations which night ba made in 
connexion with them mig’t be sent to the Insti- 
tution for computation, or published in some ace 
cessible journal. These tables have been so 
well received by astronomers, that, with the 
concurrenee of the Executive Committee, I have 
ventured to order the computation of a sett of 
the same kind on a-m»re extensive scale for the 
year 1849. Copies of these willbe sent to Uni- 
ted States officers on the coast of Oregon and 
California, and will be distributed among all the 
other observers in this country. Tney will be 
found of much practical importance to the corps 
engaged by the General Goverument in estab- 
lishing the boundary lines of our new possessions. 
{tis hoped that the remuneration allowed fur the 
labor of computing these tabſes will not be oon- 
sidered extravagant, when it is mentioned that 
it has oocupied the whole time of Mc. Downes 
for nearly six montns, al the rate of eight hours 


a we 
With the concurrence of the Executive Com- 
mittee, I have also published an ephemeris of 
the planet Neptune, or, in other words, a table 
indicating its position in the heavens during each 
day of the present year, by which those intereste 
ed in astronomy are enabled readily to fied tha 
place of the new planet in the heavens, or the 
direction in which the telescope must be pointed 
in order to observe it. Copies of tnis have been 
sent to all the principal astronomers in the world, 
and it has received the highest conmendation. 
It was calculated by Mr. S.C. Walker fron the 
orbit deduced by himself, a full accuunt of which 
forms one of the papers of the second volume of 
the Contributions. It is the first accurate ephe- 
meris which has ever appeared of this newly- 
discovered member of our solir system. i 

An appropriation of one thousand dollars was 
made at the last meeting of the Board for the © 
commencement of a series of meteorolugical ob- 
servations, porticularly with reference to the 
phenomena of American storms. According to 
the estimate of Professor Loomis, appended to 
my last report, three thousand dollars will be re- 
quired for the purpose of reducing this part of 
vur plan tapractice. It is huped tuat one thou- 
sand dollars io addition will be appropriated this 
year, and ao equal zum the next, so that, at the 
end of that time, we shall be prepared for full 
operation. At the last session of Congress an 
appropriation was made for meteorology under 
the direction of the Secretary of the Navy; and 
in order tbat the observatians thus established 
may not interfere with those undertaken by the 
Smithsonian Institution, that officer has directed 
Professor Espy to co-operate with the Secretary 
of the lutitution. ny Gee 

It is contemplated to establish three classes of 
observers amung those who are disposed to join 
io this enterprise. Onc class, without instru- 
ments, lo observe the face of the sky as to ils 
-clearness, the extent of cloud, the direction aud 
force of wind, the beginning and ending of rain, 
snow, &c. A second class, furnished with ther- 
mometers, who, besides making the observations 
above mentioned, will record variations of tem- 
perature. Tue third class, furnisbed with full 
setts of instruments, io ob:erve all the elements 
at present deemed important in the science of 
meteorology. It is believed that much valuable 
information may be obtained in this way wilh 
reference to the extent, duration, and passage of 
storms over the country, though the observer 
may be possessed of no other apparatus thao a 
simple wind vane. ETON 

With the instruments owned by private indivi- 
duals, with those at the several military stations, 
and with the supply of the deficiency by the funds 
of the Bmitbsonian Iustitution, it is believed that 
observations can be instituted at important points 
over the whole United States, and that, with the 
observations which we can procurefrom Mexico 
and the British possessions of North America, 


** 


vata will be furnished for important additions to 
our knowledge of melerological phenomena. As 
® beginning to this extended system, six se(ts of 
insituments have been forwarded to the coast of 
Oregon and California, for the purpose of, estab- 
lishing periodical observations on the western 
side of the Rocky Mountains. Also, a sett has 
been forwarded to Bent'’s Fort, and another to 
Santa Fe. Circulars have been prepared, and 
will shortly be issued, for the purpose ef ascer- 
taining the number and locality of all those who, 
with or without instruments, are willing to join 
_in the enterprise. lam indebted to Professor 
Coffin, of Lafayette College, fora list of all per- 
sons, as far as they are known, who have hereto 
fore been accustumed to make meteorologica 
observations in North America, which will be of 
mich importance in our future investigations re- 
Jative to this subject, 
As a partof the system of meteorology. it is 
proposed to employ as far as our funds will per- 
mit, the magnetic telegraph in the investigation 
of atmospherical phenomena. By this means 
not only the nutice of the approach of a storm 
məy be given to distant observers, but also the 
atíention may be directed to particular phenome 
na, which can only be properly studied by the 
simultaneous observations of persons widely se- 
parated from each other. For example, the se- 
veral phases presented by a thunder-storm, or Dy 
the aurora borealis, may be telegraphed to a dis- 
lance, and the synchronous appearances compar- 
ed, aud recorded in stations far remeved irom 
each other. Also, by the same means, a single 
observatory at which constant observations are 
made during the whole twenty-four hours may 
give notice to all persons along (he telegraphic 
Jines of the occurrence of interesting meteorolo- 
gica! phenomena, and thus simultaneous observa- 
tions be secured. The advantage to agriculture 
and commerce tobe derived frum a knowledge 
of the approach of a storm by means of the tele- 
graph has been frequently relerred to of late in 
the public journals. And this, we think, is a 


subject deserving the attention af the General. 


Government. 

Under the head of researches, I may mention 
that soveral papers are in preparation, under the 
direction and partly at the expense of thë insti- 
tution. The first of these relates to a series of 
valuable observations on the temperature and 
velocity of the gulf stream, the author of which 
tte sci.nce of our country was called to mourn 
white he was engaged in an important public ser- 
vice. The observations are now in progress of 
reduction, and the results will furnish an intereste 
ing memoir for the next volume of our Contri- 
butions. ö 

The drawings and engravings of a paper on 
the botany of Oregon ure also in progress, and, 
as a small advance has been made to assist in 
completing these, the memoir will fall under the 
head of original researches, in part conducted by 
the Institution. 

In the last report it was mentioned that a mag- 
netic survey of the mineral regions of the North- 
eru lakes had been added to the geological and 
mineralogical survey, the results of which were 
‘to be submitted to the Smithsonian Institution. 
An . was made by the Secretary of 
the Treasury during the past summer for a cun- 
linuation of this survey, but on account of the 
Jateness of the season at which the arrangement 
was made the person to whom the work was in- 
trusted was not enabled to engage in it this year. 
Operations, however, will probably be commen- 
ced as soon as practicable next spring. 

There is in the Land Office a large collection 
of facts relative to the variation of the compass, 
which have been derived from the observations 
of the public surveyurs, who are directed in all 
cases tu give tne vacation of the needle, from the 
true meridian, at the several stations of their 
surveys. The observations are made with an in- 
strument called the solar cumpiss, which proba- 
bly gives the variation at each place within a 
quarter of a degree of the truth. Ihe number 
ui these observations, it is believed, will make 
up in a considerable degree tur their want of 
preatel precision, and iruw the whole the lines 
of declination may be determined with conside- 
rable accuracy. Ihe Secretary of the Treasury 
has hberally directed that all the matter relating 
to this subject in the Land Office may be placed 
al my disposal, and Mr. Wilson has unvertaken to 
present the whole in a series of maps, the publi- 
cation of which in the Contributions cannut fail 


to ve received as awtuleresting addition lo ter- 
restrial magnetism. 


— 


Among the objects of research enumerated in 
the programme is the analysis of soils and plants; 
but it is the policy of the Smithsonian Institution, 
m order to employ its funds most effectually in 
the way of increasing and diffusing knowledge, 
not to engage in any operation which coold be as 
well if not better carried om under the direction 
and with the funds of another institution. In ac- 
cordance with thie an arrangement has been 
mace with the Commissioner of Patents that the 
two institutions may -not interfere with each 
other; and as, at the request af Mr. Burke, an 
appropriation has been made by Congress for a 


‘series of experiments on the above mentioned 


subjects, the Smithsonian Institution will, there- 
fore, for the present, abandon this field of re- 
search for others less effectually occupied. 

I may also mention in this connexion that the 


starting on important literary enterprise, intended 


ture of our country. Mr. Henry Stevens, who 
has been engaged for a number of years as the 
agent in this country of the British Museum and 
other. European libraries, has commenced the 


ing a description of all books relative to or pub 
lished in America prior to the year 1700, and in- 
dicating not only the contents and value of. the 
books. but also the principal libraries in this and 
other countries where they are to be found. 
‘The preparation of a work of this kind will be in 
accordance with that part of our plar Which con- 
lian’ plates rendering the institution a centre of bi- 
bliographical knowledge, and will have a direct 


historieal societies which are now established in 
almost every State of the Union, and in bringing 
the Institution into friendly relations with them. 


tbe Smithsovian Contributions to Knowledge. 
Assured by this certificate that the work will be 


institutions, whose libraries will be examined and 
referred to, have Jiberally subscribed to defray 
the necessary ex pense of its preperation. With 


this encouragement Mr. Stevens bas started for 
Europe to commence investigations in foreign Ii. 
braries. To satisfy ourselves as to the importance 
of a work of this kind, a circular leiter was ac- 


dressed to a number of individuals distinguished 


for tbeir knowlege of such subjects, and the an- 
swer in all tases was highly lavorable to the 


scheme. Some of these answers | have given in 

the sppendix, together with the details of the 

plan of the work as proposed by Mr. Stevens. 
At the last session of Congress an appropria- 


ton, for a series of astronomical observations in 
the southern hemisphere, for the purpose ofa 


and consequently of their distance frou the sun, 


ments required; and inasmuch as the expedition 
should not be undertaken unless the observers are 


provements ia modern science can furnish and 
since to wal for an additional appropsiation from 
Congress would cause the delay of a whole year, 
Lieut. Gilliss has applied to the lustitution to 
purchase and lend to him an achrowatic lelescupe, 
which, i! not paid for by an edditional appropria- 
tion from the Government, will, alter ns return 
from the south, form part of the apparatus of 
the Institution. This instrument will cost about 
52, 000, tobe paid at the eud of three years. 
Tue Executive Comittee; to whom | applied 
for counsel on this subject, agreed with me in 
opinion, that this was a proper occasion for the 
application of the funds of the lustituuon to the 
promotion of science. The instrument has ac- 
cordingly been ordered to be constructed by an 
American arust, and to be accepted only in case 
ilg periormance shall meet the approval-of a 
commission of practical astronomers appointed 
to examine it. 

The positiun on the coast of Chili to be occu- 
pied by the southern observers is peculiarly la. 
vorable to the study of the facts eonnected with 
one of the most mysterious and interesting phe- 
nomena of terrestial physics—namely, the earth- 
quake. Lieutenant Gilliss has Deen requested to 
eve particulars allentuon to this subject ;-aad, for 


Smithsonian Institution has been the means of 


to facilitate the study of the history and litera- 


preparation of a bibliographical work, compris 


influence in promating the objects of the various 


A certificate hes been given to Mc. Stevens to 
the effect that this work, if found by a commis- 
sion to whom it shall be referred properly exe- 
cuted, will be se se for publication as part of 


properly executed, a number of gentle men anc 


tion of $5,000 was made, on motion of Mr. Stan- 


new determination of the parallax of the planets, 


by simultaneous observations on the planets 
Venus and Mars, made at places situated north 
and south of the equator. Tuis appropriation has 
been jound inadequate to furuish all the instru- 


provided with aji the aids which the latest im- 
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the purposo of facititating his irquiries, a pseis- 
mometer, or instrument for measuring the inten- 
sity and direction of the earthwave, has been order- 
ed at the expense of the Institution, to be placed 
in charge of the expedition during its absence. 
The cost of this instrument is not yet ascertained; 
it will, however, not exceed one hundred and fl- 
ty dollars. i 

I think it highly probable that these instru- 
ments will de paid for by the General Govern- 
ment. The tiberal spirit which dictated the 
original appropriation will J doubt not, complete 
the outfit by the addition of a sum sufficient to 
defray all the necessary expenses.® 

Under the head of original researches, may 
recall to the Regents the fact of my having been 
directed lo continue my own investigations on 
physical science, and to report occasionally to 
the Board my progress therein. Inthe course 
of -Jast year J found an opportunity, while at 
Princeton, to commence a series of investigations 
on radiant heat, which apparently produced 
some results of interest, but which my subses 
quent engagements have prevented me from fully 
developing. 1 was also directed to cause to be 
made a series of experiments on the economical 
value of building material. It will give me much 
pleasure to obey this instruction of the Board as 

nasa place in the Smitbsoman building sad 
the necessary apparatus are procured for proper- 
ly conducting the reses ren. 

Reports on the Progress of Knowledge.—The 
Smithsonian Contributions are intended to con- 

ist of entirely original additions to the sum of 
suman knowledge, and are to be principaly ex- 
changed for the ‘Transactions of learned socie- 
ties, and to be distributed among public institu- 
tions. ‘The reports, on the other hand, are to be 
of.a more popular kind, aad are intended for as 
wide a distribution’ as the fands of the institution 
or the means of publishing them may permit. 
Fhey will give an account of the progress of the 
different Branches of knowledge in every part of 
the world, and will supply a desideratum in En- 
glish literature. 

The ohjecis of the Smithsonian Institution are 
not education: |. “he press in our country al- 
ready teems with elementary works on the dif- 
ferent branches of knowledge, and to expend 
our funds in adding to these would be to dissi- 
pate them without perceptible effect. Neither 
do we believe that the distribution of penny 
magazines, or tracts on the rudiments of science, 
can ever supersede the labors of the schoolmas- 
ter. Asa general rule, knowledge presented in 
a fragmentary. form can oniy be useful to minds 
well stored with general principles, to- which the 
isolated fucts muy be referred, and knowledge, 
both fragmentary and diluted, is almost worth- 
jess, even in the way of popular- distribution. 
The elementary principles of science may be 
sysiematically taught to a certain extent in com- 
mon echouls, and the reports we intend to pud- 
lish will be found of valiye to the teacher, aod 
through him to tbe pupil, as well as interesting 
to the general reader. While these reports are 
rendered as free as possible from (echnical terms, 
they will (reat of subjects requiring attention and 
thought to understand them. We think it botier 


| that they should be above rather than below the 


average in' elligence of the couviry; that they 
should siart from a given epoch, and lu most 
cases should be preceded by a brief ezposition of 
ine previous stale of euch subject. 

Arrangemente have been made for commen- 
cing sume of these preliminary repurts, as well 
as reports on the state of vur kuowledge of spe- 
cial subjects; among these are: 

i. A report on the present state of ebemistry 
as spplied to agriculture. , 

2. A report on the forest trees of North Ame- 
rica, giving their economical uses, thcir mode vf 
propagation, and their bistury. - 

3. A report un the pre · ent state of our know- 
ledge of hghtuing, aud the best means of guard- 
ing against accidents frow ils effects. 

4. A report on the late discoveries in astro- 
nomy. 

5. A report on meteorological instruments, 
with practical observations aud diteclious wiii 
selerence to tue use of them. 

In connection with this last report, I may men- 
tion thal a proposition has been made to the In- 
stitution by Professor Guyot, of the University 
of Neuichatel, relative to the importance of cone 
mencirg at this epoch, and at the beginning of 


a Since writing this report, \the appropriation 
has been made by Congress. 


the labors of the Smithsonian Institution the 
adoption of the centigrade scale of the thermo- 
meter. This is a subject, indeed, worthy of the 
altention of the: Regents. It should, however, 
be discussed with caution, and be decided omy 
after due deliberation. 8 

The first idea of reports on the progress of 
knowledge, with which we are acquainted, is 
due to the Emperor Napoleon, who called upon 
the French Academy of Science to present hio 
with accounts of the progress of the different 

branches of knowledge within a given period. 
Until within the last few years the only regular 
reports of the kind were thoee presented lo the 
the Swedish Academy. Since that time, how- 

“ever, a series of annual reports on chemistry 
have been commenced by an association-of gen- 
temen in France, and also a series on the dif- 
ferent branches of material science, by the Phy- 
sical Society of Berlin. The several numbers of 
the latter are now in progress of translation in 
-order to furnish in part the matertals for the re- 
porte to be prepared for the Smithsonian Institu- 
tion during the coming year. 

Although comparatively little has been done 
in our country in the way of original research, 
vet it might be important that the Institution 
should call for the preparation of a report on the 
history of the progress of original science in 
America down to the end of the present half 

century. This report would exhibit a constant 
increase in the number and importance of the 
researches made in our country, and might be 
found of much service in giving due credit to the 
-labors of those who have been really engaged in 
the advance of knowledge among us. A report 
of thw kind, however, would require the associa- 
tion of a number of persons combining literary 
with selentifie attainments. -` 
~ Occasional Publication of separate Treatises on 
Subjects of General Interesi.— This part of tne 
plan of organization requires to be carried into 
operation’ with much caution. H is liable to 
‘much abuse, unless the publication be confined 
to a narrow class of subjects, viz: to scientific 
reports on tl. e present state of knowledge of a 
. given subject, to precede the periodical reports; 
to translations from foreign languages of papers 
of general interest; and occasionally, perhaps, 
the ex position of a subject on which, at a parti- 
cular time, popular knowledge is required. We 
should be careful not to establish a precedent 
which may lead us into difficulty in-the way of 
“declining. the publication of works which may 
be presented to us. Scarcely a week passes in 
which the Institution is not requested to publish 
some easay or compilation, and the. funds which 
can be devoted to all our publications would not 
sulfice fot one-half of those offered of this kind. 
The only work of this class which har yet been 
atlempted by the Institution is one entitled 
„Hints on Public Architecture,” under the di 
rection of the Building Committee. Although 
the Secretary’s name was mentioned in the rese- 
lution authorizing the publication of this treatise, 
, yet he has thus far bad no connection with it. 
The publieation was authorized before the de- 
‘fails of the plan of organization were fully set- 
tied. Ii was at first intended merely as a report 
of the Building Committee, giving an account of 
- the plans submilted, and the one adopted for the 
Smithsonian build.ng, together with a report of 
ine investigations of the committee with regard 
to tbe ‘materials of construction, &c. 
afterwards changed into the form vf a regular 
treatise, in order that it might be-referred to a 
. eQmmission of persons chosen to examine il, and 
that the Institution might thus be relle ved from 


. be responsibility of pronouncing upon its fi‘ness |, 


for publication. 1 think it important trat, be- 
sides the preface of {bis work, a full account of 
ils origin should be given in au introductory ad- 
verlisement. pe 7m bas 
Library —During :he past year the ſibrary has 
eoutinued lo increase by donation, by the voaks 
which have been deposited by publishers, in ac- 
cordance witb the lenih section of the act esta 
blishing the Institution. The requirements of 
-tbis act are, however, not strictly observed by 
all publishers; and I would direct the attention 
of the Board lo a special. report of the assistant 
seeretary with reference to tue pomt. The whole 
subject will probably come belore Cungress du- 
a Hs present session. 
Professor Jewett, the assistant secretary, bas 
been industriously engaged during the past year 
n procuring statistics of the libraries in the 
nited States, and in digesting plane for the de- 
lla of the library of- une lostiiuuon, and i beg 


4 
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leave to refer yon to the able and interesting re- 


port of the results of his labors, herewith sub- 
mitted. A considerable portion of the copies of 
the Smithsonian Contributions will be presented 


to pablic institutions which publish transactions, 
and which are able to present us in return with 
additions to our library. The volume now in 
process of distribution has been preceded by a 


circulgr requesting exchanges of the works.of 


all institutions which issue transactions and cata. 
logues of all libraries to which the Conjributions 
may be sent. : ; 5 S ; 
Preparation for Lecluring:—The plan or- org 
nization contemplatesa series of free lectures 
particularly during 
These will be commenced as soon as the building 
is ready for the purpose. This part of the plan 
‘also cannot be put into full operation until after 
the building is completed. A number of gentle- 
men have consented to favor us with their ser- 
vices.- Men of talents, however, cannot be ex- 
pected io leave their homes and subject them 
selves to the expense of visiting Washington; and 
do the trouble öf preparing for a eourse of lec- 
tures without a proper remuneratien. It will be 
necessary, therefore, that an annual appropria- 
tion be made ‘for this purpose. The amount, 
however, must necessarily be small until the 
building is completed, or until all the interest of 
the fund can he devoted to the primary objects of 
the-lnstitution. Besides this, the lecture room In 
the east wing, now finished, will scarcely hold 
more than five hundced persons, while the one 
in the main building is intended to accommo : 
dale twice as many. 

Donation :—Dr. Robert Hare, of Philadelphia, 
“having resigned the chair of chemistry in the 
University of Penusylvania, which he had filled 
with honor to himself and his country for nearly 
thirty years, has presented to the Smithsonian 
institution the instruments of research and illus- 
tration collected and used by himseiſ during his 
long and successful scientific career. Maiſy of 
these instruments are the invention of the donor, 
are connected with-his reputation, and belong. to 
the history of the science of our day. The gift is 
important, not only on account of its intrinsic va- 
lue, but also as establishing a precedit of lib- 
erality which we trust will be frequently obser r- 
ed by others, as well as being an expressiva of 
Dr. Hare’s approbation of the plan and confi- 
dence in the stability of the instution. A num- 
ber of other donations have been received, of 
whieh a list, with the names of the donors, will 
be given ia the next report. 

In view of what has been stated in the fore- 
going report, the Secretary trusts that the Board 
of Regents will be satisfied, if ever they had any 
‘doubts on the subject, that the plan adopted is 
one well-calculated to carry out the benevolent 
intentions of the donor; of increasing and diffusing 
knowledge amohg men; and that a satisfactory 
answer has been given to the question frequently 
asked, namely : When is the Institution to begin? 
It will be seen that it has commenced the most 
important part of its operations, and the results 
are now in progress of dissemination in every 
part of the civilized world. 

For convenience of reference, I have appended 
for republication the programme and its explana- 
tions, given in my last aunual report. 

Respectfully submitted : - a1 3 
JOSEPH HENRY, 
Secretary of the Smithsonian Institution. 
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New Hampsnirne.— Professions in the State — 


about 300 lawyers, 520 physicians, and 600 min- 
ters in ibis State. So iM appears that there is 
one lawyer to every thousand, one physicien to 
every em hundred, and one clergyman tu every 
five hundred inbabitants. - 


N ew Yonx.— Banking.—The following is the 
circular of Wasbingion Hunt, Esq., the Comp- 


1, 1849. - , 

Sir transmit to you herewith, a copy of two 
‘Aaits.of the Legislature, passed al the recent ses- 
sion, containing provisions of much importance 
to the Banking Institutions of the State. 


— . — = A 


the session of Congréss. 


From. Lyon's Register we tearn ‘that there dre 


troller of the State on this subject, issued May 


‘The firat of ese is an Act amendatory of _the 


— . —— — — 


general Banking Law. it will be perceived that 
the first section makes a material change in the 
character of the Stock Securities required to ba 
deposited with the Comptroller, as a security for 
the redemption of circulating notes. Under the 
preyious Law, the Comptroller could receive no 
other than Stock of the State of New York, bear- 
ing, or made equal 10 six per cent. The present 
Act provides that pne-half the amount of Stock 
Securities deposited in this office, may consist of 
Stocks of the United States, “ in all cases to be, 
or to be made equal to a Stock producing an in- 
terest of six per cent. per annum.“ 

Banking Associations and Individual Bankers 
who have heretofore deposited Stocks of this 
State, and who may desire to avail themselves of 
(his provision, will be permitted to withdraw the 
Securities now held, and to substitute therefor 
Stocks of the State of New York and Stocks of 
the United States ih equal proportions. 

The succeeding sections of the Act referred to, 
are intended to enable. the Stockholders of tha 
Safety Fund Banks, as-theic respective charters 
shall expire, io preserve the continuance of their 
institutions, by-a reorganization under the provi- 
sions of the general Law and the several Acts 
amandatory thereof. 

To facilitate the transition from one- system to 
the other, without embarrassment to the Banka, 
or the community, the Comptroller is authorized 


‘to receive a deposit of Securities in amounts of 


not less than 510,000, which may be increased 
from lime to time for three years, within which 


time the deposit must be made equal to the mini- 


mum sum of $100,000, required to be pledged by 
associations formed under the origiual provisions 
of the general Banking Law. 

By the second of the Acts hereto annexed, the 


‘Legislature have preScribed the mancer of giving 


effect to the provision of the Constitution which 
imposes a personai liability upon Stockholders 
in moneyed incorporations, in the event of their 
failure. 

The nature and extent of this liability is wisely 
defined to the end that each Stockholder shall be 
responsible for himself only, for an additional 
amount equal to the Stock he may hoid, and 
that our citizens investing their capital in mo- 


“‘neyed . iffatitutions may know in.advance, the ut- 


most limit of the liability to which they may be 
subjected. ey 

it is hoped and believed that the provisions of 
this Act, will be satisfactory lo those interested 
in our Banking Institutions, and the community 
at large. The interest of. Stockholders and of 
the public, in respect to the syundness and safety 
of the capital employed in the business of bank- 
ing, may be regarded as identical. It is conceived 
that the limited liability now imposed, so far 
from exposing shareholders to increased hazard, 
will lend io ensure the safety af their investments 
by inducing vigilance and prudence in the adni- 
nistrauon of their affairs, and thus afford new 
safeguards for the protection of their own inte- 
resta and the rights of their own creditors. 

Wah this additional inducement to the exer- 
cise of reasonable care, aud with the results of - 
past experience lo serve as a warning against the 
danger of illegijim&te and expansive operations, 
itis hardly conceivable that a moneyed institu- 
lion possessing a buna fide capital aud adminis- 
tered under the guidance of honest directors, 
should suffer a loss of its entire capital and ex- 
pose its owners to further contributions. 


PENNSYLVANIA. — Acknowledgment of Decds.— 
The fullowing sectious of a law passed at the 
last session oi the Legislature, in relation to the 
acknowledgment of deeds by married women, 
will be found to be of general interest: 


Sec 10. That all deeds heretofore made and 
ackuowledged by any married woman, since the 
act of the eleventh of April, one thousand eight 
hundred and furty-eight, shall be valid and effec- 
tual, provided ihe-same have been made and ac- 
knowledged according to the laws of this Com- 
monweuith which were in force previous to the 
act of the eleventh of April, one thousand eight 
hundred and forty-eight, and that all such ceeds 
which may be -herealler executed and acknow- 
iedged according to the provisions of existing 
laws, preyious to the act of the ele venth of 
April, one thousand eight hundred and lorty- 
eight, shall be deemed sufficiently executed and 
acknowledged witbout further acknowledgment. 

Sec. 11. All deeds executed and acknowledged, 
or which may hereafter be executed and acknow- 
ledged by married women out ol ibis Common. 
well, shall be deemed good and suficient, if 
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6. The Mansfield and Newark 
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executed and acknowledged according to the 
‘requisitions of the acts of Assembly in such case 
mude and provided, in the same manner as if the 
act of the eleventh of April, eighteen hundred 
and forty-eight had not been passed. - 


Treasury Circular. Mr. Gideon J. Ball, the 
‘new State Treasurer, has issued a circular to 
- the Commissioners and Treas-.rers of the several 
counties in the Commonwealth, urging upon them 
the importance of a prompt collection of ine out- 

- standing taxes in order to place the Treasury in 
~. a situation to meet the interest due on the pub- 
lic debt. He states, that with a view to pro- 

` mote payment, the most liberal constraction will 
be given to the provisions of the act of 1844, and 
that an abatement of five per cent. will be al- 
lowed to any county making payment in time to 
be available for the interest ialling duo om the 
Ist of August. 


flourishing villages. Ii is 60 milés in length. 


18 miles in length. 


licothe or Logon. 
9. Sprin 

Omo.— Ire Ramroaps — I. The Littl Miani 
Railroad Company was chartered about the-year 
It was uot fairly commenced UIT some 
| werd. By the aid of a subseription of 
| , from the city of Cineinnati ; 000 
irom the county of Greene, and -$150,000 {rm 
the State—this railroad company was able ty 
get a portion of the work constructed; when the 
rapid increase of business so demonstrated its 
public utility, and the certainty of profit on the 
stock, that the work wes at once finished. The 


is made certain at an early 


it is already under contract. 1 
tame may be considered certain. 


those in progress, with lue probable cost: 


; Completed. 4 2 
length_of this work is 84 miles to Springfield, . Miles “Capital, 
“(Clark eounty,) where it connects with the Mad Little Miami i 84 81.350.000 
River and Lake Erie road. The total cost (which Mad River and L. Erie 134 2.000,00 
includes both very expensive depots and s great Mansfield 56 850, 000 
‘Humber of cars and locomotives). may be set ee 
down iu round numbers, at $1,350,000, or 516, 000 Total 271 $4,100,000 
per mile. The-cost of the road nselli, however, In progress. 
was not more than two-ihirds-of this amount, the — 3 
residue was expended in the depats and machine- n 5 1344 1280 095 
ry ol tue work. The earnings of the work have 1 and Newark © tu 800,000 
uveraged 8 per cent. since it has been in opera | Hancock and Findlay 18 26. 000 
tion, byt they have been expended in new work Aron Railroad _ 286 200,400 
-and machinery, the stockholders receiving scrip. | Dayton and Springfield 24 250,000 
2. The Mad River and Lake Erie. Railroud is 134 Greenville and Dayton w 600,000 
miles im length, irom Springfield, (ine termiua- ae i 55 555 
tion of the Little Mien.) E Segabskz City. on Total $374 5,050,000 


Luke Erie. ‘The entire length of the two roads 
is 218 miles, connecting the valley of the Ohio 
With the basin-of the iskes. ‘I'he cost of ‘this 
wok is believed to have been about $2,000,000, 
or 515,000 per mile. The company bas -made 
large earnings, but we are not iniurmed of the 
dont al iw dividends. The number of p. s- 
bengers transported on nis very large. 
B. The Mansfield Railroad, This woik extends 
‘from Manetietu,. the county seat of Richland 
county, to Sandusky City. The length of this 
~ Work is 56 miles. We are nut infurmed of its 
Piech Cust; but it is immensely profitable. lo 
une- year, it divided about 20 per cent.—almust 
afl of Which was earned by the traut portal ion of 


Columbus, Hancock and 


are conte 


Snoiheç number.—(Obio paper.) 


** Statistics of Coal, 18 11 900 sq. are miles.” 
The following tabular statement, compiled b 


products from 1840 to 1848: 
Produce of Coal in seperal Counties. 


u hel, Munstield being the centre ol the- most 1840. 1848. ABAT, re 
productive wheat country in the United States. Aihen AE Wer 8 5 11 0 
„5 value vl ioe wori therefure, is Belmont 10 200 > 200,000 200,000 223,000 
i ‘the sbovethree works have been completed oe 187709 : 30.000 40000 45.000 
‘Several years;*but there are in course @! con: Guernsey 55,00 60.000 60,000 60.000 
siruction, sud probably will be. finshed this Jear, Harrison 180,600 600 200,000 200.000 
viher works, which dre continuations ol these | Holes 5,400 - 5.000 ` 10,000 10.000 
eid 5 quel extent. They are as follows: 1 naz ae i Wee å 9905 2 a ae 
Ihe Columbus, Xenia, and Cincinnati Rail- | Meige . aad 8 . 
road. ‘This is all under contract, and it fs »up- | Munroe e %% 10,000 18,000 
pured will be finished this year, This is a con- Morgan 1.0 3500 40% 80,000 
, ; Ge eae , Perry 34,199 350.0 40 000 40, 000 
Novation of ibe Lite Miami Riilcoad. irom Sei 10 41,100 40, % 45.000 45.000 
Xenia, (65 miles irum Cinciunati) through Lun- Stark 3,800 35.00 40.000 151,467 
uon, the county seat of Madison county, to Co- Summit 284, 040 1. 805 1,287,170 1,837,377 
lumbus. Seventeen and a balluniles of tnis route | Tuscarawas 292. 230 0,000 5,000 285,020 
(a1 iu the county ol Greene) is subscribed for Wayne = 30.v00 0, %% 10,000 15, 
Bud constructed by the bittis Miami company. | Washington 34.000 35, 000 0.000 40,000 
The whole distance is f 5 miles; it passes a Son 


through 
a rich and beautitu} country alwost entirely le vel. 


The cost of this work whl be §600,U00, and it 
must be very profitable, Ii will ve fimshed this 
year. The entire distance trom Cincinnati io Co- 
Jumbus, by this roure will be one hundred aud 
twenty u. iles— MU hich will not require more than | the amount, even ina single county. Take for 
six hours to accomplish. | example the county of Tuscarawas, on the Ohio 
5. The Cincinnati and Cleveland Railroad. This Canal. This county has 550 square miles, and 
extends from Columbus to Cleveland, aud wi | coal may be obtained on every mile of it, In 
be a continuation of the Columbus and Xenia and | Professor Mather’s valuable report on Geology, 
‘the Lite Miami, constituting @ compiete rail- it ia estimated thal this county has imbedded in it 
road roule from Cincinnati 10 Cleveland. The 
- Cleveland and Cincinnati is in leagth 1344 miles. 
The capital required is aH ubtained, and the en- 
tlre gradation aud mesonry under contract—it 
Will de finished next year. The entire distatice 


from Cincinnati ty Cieveland by this route will 
be 2541 miles 7 a. 


Total 2.382.308 2,907,805 5,084,528 6,538,968 
2° The Cincinnati Atlas, in exnibiting the. extent 
-Of tbis business, says: It is almost impossible to 
estimate the amount of coal in the Sta gf Ohio. 
Ii is most incredible when we come to estimate 


coal! This is enough to supply this State, if its 
‘population is quadrupled, fur centuries to come! 
So the county of Muskingum, can Supply ten 
thousand. milliens of bushels. 


Wisconsin.— Connection belween the. Fox and 


— — — oe 


Railroad ex - 
tending irem Mansfield to Newark, Licking 
county, is now under contract, and will be finish- 
ed the present year. This posses through a very 
rich egriculturat country, and through several 


7. The Findley Railroad. This is a braneh of 
the Mad River and Lake Erie Railroad. Ii is 


8. The fron Ratircad. A portion of this road 
is already under contract. The company pro- 
pose al present, to contract only 26 miles, exien- 
ding from Ironton, the site of anew village, 
three miles above Havging Rock, and termina- 
ling in the upper part of Lawrence county. It is 
supposed that from the termination, it will ulti- 
mately be carried (> Jacksoh, and thence tu Chil- 


ld and Dayton. This is intended-as 
a conturuation yf the Mad River and Lake Erie 
Railroad from Springfield to Dayton—24 miles. 
Ii is supposed that the 5 of ibis work 
period. eo. 

10. The Greenville and Dayton. This line is. 
undertaken by tuo companies, and a portion of 
í whole length is 
about 40 mite, and its ‘completion, at a short 
The following 
„is a summary of the railroad’ completed, and of 


- Of tt latter class of works, the Xenia and 
Finlay, and Mansfield 
aod Newark, will be compléied this year, and 
the residue eur yn 1850. Many ether works 
lated, of which we shall speak in 


Coal Fields and Coat -Trade -The superficial 
coal area of Ohio, according to Taylor, in bis 


the Editors of the Allas, E. D. Maushéld and F. 
A. Foster, E-qs., presents a view ol the increased 


more than eighty thousand millions of bushels of 


Wisconsin Kivers.—'1 ure long-tatked of and much 


needed connection is at lest in a fair -way of b»- 
iog aecomplished. - An appraprialion of laad, 
sufficient to ensure its completion, was made 
dome. time ago, and the necessary surveys haviag 
been made, we learn from the Madison (Wa- 
consin) Express, that the contraét for the coe- 
siruction of the canal has been let, and that it is 
the intention of the contractor to finish his job 
during the coming fall. The canal is about one 
mile and a half in length, is to be forty-four feet 
wide at the bottom, sixty feet wide at top water 
line, and four feet deep at ordinary stages ef 
water in the connected streams. 

The Fox aud Wisconsin rivers take their rise 
in the high table land dividing the waters that 
fow on one side into the. Mississippi, and on the 
other into the lake and the river St. Lawrence. 
At the place where the canal is- to be made, the 
two rivers approsch very near together, and in 
bigh- water, canves, and sven beats of light 
draught, have gone from one to the other with- 
oul any portage. From that point both rivera, 
with slight improvements, and the removal of 
few obstructions, can be navigated to their 
mouths. The construction of the canal will, 
therelore, afford an uninterrupted waler- way 
from Lake Michigan, a the head of Green Ba 


y 
to the Mississippi. The value of such a com- 


mercial channel ig the fine through 
which it passes, and to the . Upper 
Mississippi, generally, can scarcely be estima- 
ted. li will be the route through which a large 
portion of Wisconsia and lowa, and geacly all 
of ‘he new and rapidly rising territory of Miane- 
sota, will receive their eastern supplies, aod af- 
ford them in turn an outlet for muPketable 

ducts— iu both on adding very considerably to 
the commerce of the lakes. ; 


[Buffalo Commercial Advertiser. 


— Miscellaneous, - - 


Gerd Mines or Siserta:—From the Newark 
Advertiger.— she mines, the commerce, and the 
population of ‘Siberia, are entitled to far more 
attention, especially in this country, than they 
have ever received. Mure important to Russia 
than India is to England, that remots tegion is to 
he great northern power what the West is to us 
the natural and congenial prolongation of her 
empire, the field of enterprise for her more active 
and energetic sgns, and the fruitful. souree of 
wealth and political aggrandizement. Aad yet, 
bounded by the shores of the Pacific, it seems 
pisin thatthe whole, or nearly the whole, of its 
foreign commerce on the ocean will ultimate 
faltinto our bands. Its only sea cast, at ail 
available, lies, (tunting our own California and 
Oregon settlements, and an · active and mutually 
beneficial intercourse must soon spring up be- 
ween them. 8 f . 

- Since our Grgt national existence, Russia bas 
looked upon this couotry with a friendly eye. 
And no foreign power has a ster estimate of us 
an her present Emperor. It. is remarkable, 
thal he lis passed by England tocome here for 
hie model war steamer, and bere ioo be found en- 
gineers and machinists to construct his gEigantre 
system of railroads. And there is rea- 
son to believe that the ſriendiy relations, now 
o happily existing between us, must become 
more mlimate and important. We may well 
therefore, fake nete of whatever concerns the 
character and developement of the largest of 
all empires, whether of ancient or modera 
times. 

The mines of Siberia, from their number and 
richntes, are ove of its most distinguishing fee- 
tures. They yield gold, silver, copper, tia, lead, 
zinc, and quicksilver, and an inexheustibie abua- 
dance of that most useſul metal—iron. The iron 
mibes aré in the far east, that is, the nearest ap- 
proaching our far west. They are at Nerichinak, 
on the head waters of the Amour; a noblo river 
emptying into the Pacific by a mouth nine mites 
wide, and fora large part of its course, full 1500 
miles, navigable by steamboets. How tem 
a theme for philosophie epéculation—Americaa 
steamers soon to sail on the broad Amour! Such 
beyond doubt, is the natural and unavoidable 
progress of events. Before 80 years have pa 
Our population will have numbered more than 
200, 000000, and long before then, a voyage on 


the Amour, strange as it now sounds, will bo a 
‘familiar aſſair in American enterprise. There is 


still en untold significaney in.that old prophalie 
line, ‘Westward the etar of empire takes ite 
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way.” Truly “there isa tide inthe affairs of 
wen” flowing subliunely and irresistibly on, 
und now. more than ever before, we are able to 
get a glimpse of thal st and magnificent future 
to which en is bearing the humag family. 
More gold, as a preparation for such a ‘future, 

considering the increase of population, is abso- 
butely necessary for convenience, ss, well as de- 
sirable for ornament ; and gold from Siberia as 
well as from Calilornia, seems to be foriheom- 
ing, as to u provident} call. Our accounts of 
the Siberion gold mines are fragmentary, still 
enough is known to show their high importance. 
bu 1847, the produce was $25,000,000. In 1848, 
Rwasa fraction short of 620, 000, 000. ‘I hese 
mines are wrought by private enterprise, and a 
single family, the Demidoff, married to a niece ol 
` Napouleon, is said to have long received every 
year the enormous sum of $2,000,000, in gold 
ənd olber metals. in Siberia, the same as in 
Calilornia, every one is allowed to dig, except 
on private lands, and the very poorest viten be- 
cone the mest rich. There is a lump of gold. in 
one of the cabinets of St. Petersburg weighing 78 
pounds, the largest in the world: worth, at $16 
the ounce, full 815,000. Tbe government pe- 
ceives Glteen per ceni. lor transporting the metal, 
coining it, and delivering the coin. Hence the 
‘Russian treasury is overstocked with cash. Ad 
. the date of March 31, 1847, the gold bullion, en 

tirely unproductive, in the imperial treasury, 
amounted to 585, 000, 000. By an order then ıs- 
sued, $22,500, 000 was mvested io public stocks 
moet French and English. And sgain · in 
May 1848, there was ly hig idly in the vault $82, 
60, 000. This goes beyond the plethoric buard- 
lugs Ol our owu sub-treasurs ; though to our ad- 
vantage n tbe comparison; il must be remember- 
‘ed, that (he Russian goves: ment debt rises $250,- 
0. 000 above ours. 

Ihe gfeat extent of the Siberian placers are 
worthy of special study as regards theif bearings 
ep the history of the future. Phe are larger 
tbun those of California even according to our 
widest calculations. To exhibit the estimate 
formed of them uy- those competent to judge, we 
iecur lo the recent work of Sir George Sin, p- 
sun, Governor of the Hudson Bay's Territories 

in North America, und alsa lo that of Sir R. J. 

„ Murchieon, President of the Geological Suciety 
ol Eugland. Buth of these most intelligent per- 
sue bave visited Siberia. Sir George-says— 

e whole surlace of the country from the 
Urulenh Mountains to the Yablounvs chain, would 
appear tu be une vast bed of the precious mevis 
‘Tbe goyernment rescives to itself all the mines, 

tbroiug them lo excellent account, both as 
sources of revenue and penal cotonies. The 
wusheies, however, are open to privéte enter- 
pice. When cupialiciswisb . eqibuik in the 
woik, tbey employ. peasants of experience, and 
hele ate lnstances in which peasauis fave earn- 


ed 540 a day during the two or bree months of 
tue working season.” 


As an instance of the speculatise character 
of thie vecupution (in the nines, ) ove individual, 
Who embarked in tue business avout 3 years ago, 
obtained no returns at all uH this sesson when 
he was richig repaid lor his outlay of more than- 
a min of dollars, by obiamiug gold to the 
amount of 54, 200, 000. í 


*The precious metals are more abundant in 
Siberia than in all the rest of the old world, the 
Most precious of them being perbaps more plen- 
Ulul inan in all twe iest of both Legispherce Laken 
tugelber. ` 
Al present the mines and washeries arẹ very 
untsvofable to the settlement and cultivation ol 


the country, by calling. away laborers irom more 


steady uccupatious tu the pursuit of precious 
ide tals. Already hes the effect been seriously felt 
iu Kea-noyaisk, where a pood of meat hes risen 
wn len years fiom $i 35 te $15, and where fowls 
havo risen rom 20 cents a piece to gl 20. Wheo, 
however, these mining aud washing operations 
shall pave been reduced io a more reguiar system, 
they will atlord an extensive market for the pro- 
duce of the surrounding cuuniry, and tbus in the 
end become the firiuest support to the very sgri- 
culture (bey pow embarrass.” “ ` 


„Selling aside the temporary distraction and 
embarrassment which a new and brillant specu- 
lation must occasion io more steady pursuits, 
these establishments, as a whole, must be allow- 
ed tu produce a vast demand for labor, and to 
yield a profitable return for capital. But they 
are in my opinion destined to be of political im- 
portance as weil as of commercial value.. 


cal researches, says: 


A TENTH PORTION of the earth's surface, Chinese 
Tartary and Siberia, has been for the first time 
made known to us as in Many parts AURIFEROUS ; 
and when froin one portion of it only Surope is 
already supplied with so large an amount of her 
chief circulating medium, well may political 
economists beg for knowledge ot the hand of the 
physical geegrapher and geologist, aud learn 
from them the secret on which the public faith 
of empires may depend.” 


fornia, began tu be discovered some 20 years agu 
quite exlensively—though during the last ten years 
ooly has their vast value been fully revealed, 
Simpson, like a true Briton, bints at their “ po- 
litical importance’’—possibly remembering that 
during the Napoleon wars British gold set the 
continental armies in motion against France: and 
that Russia now has not omy an army of nent a 
milhon of men, but à tiemeidéus purse to sds 
tain ii on a vigorous war ſooting, independent of 
England. 


regard (bese recent discoveries as furnishing the 
necessary means and resources of the sge pro- 


bas. heretoſore shone ouly an small patches of 


Europe end America. 
the globe. 


-| their articles of clothing. The conclusions I ar- 


Sir R. 1 Murchison, knighted for his geologi- 


lt is a fact, that within the last four years only, 


‘These Siberian gold regions, the description of 
whichreminds us of the daily accounts from Cali- 


For ourselves, we are not inclined to 
the gloomy view of this subj-cl, but would rather 


gressively opening upon the world. Civilization 


it must yel spread over 


Cuorera.—Disinfecting Agenty ,—Dr. William 
Herapeth,” a. very distinguished physician and 
chen, isi ip England, in reference to the use of 
these as ù omens of preventing the spread ol this 
alarming and fata] malady, says: k 


Allow me, to detail thé results of my experi- 
ence during the visitalion -of this horrible malady 
in. 1833, when, asa chemist. I laid myself out 
for a close examination jnto the cause, mode of 
. and check for it. For this put pose, 

obtained information’ of and visited in person 
all the earlier cases which showed themselves in 
this city generally, and in each great public es- 
tablishment in particular. For some time Í at- 
tended almost daily at the cholera hospitals, and 
experimented m every way {could think of upon 
the dead and living subjects, theic contents and 
ejecta, the atmosphere ‘surrounding them, . and 


rived at | forward tor the” inſor . nation of those 
who have not had the same opportunities: 


1. That tbe cause of cholera ‘s putrid ani- 
mal poison, emanating from and surrounding the 


dead and living cholera subject or articies of 


att ae 2 . 
2. That it is not sulphuretted hydrogen or hy- 
dro-sulphuret of ammonia, as it does vot decom- 
pose salts of lead or zinc, and when passed 
through nitrate of silver st only fortis a red so- 
lution when exposed to lizht. 

3. That it is only received into the living body 
through the lungs, and cannot be propagated by 
inoculation. 

4. That infection can be conveyed by articles 
of clothing, bedding, &c ; and thut washerwo- 
men are more subject to infection than ordjnary 
persons ſrom chat cause. j 

3. That all persons are not equally liable to 
infection from equal exposure; and even dhe 
same individual becomes snore sensitive than un- 
der certain circumstances. ; 

C, Thas the poison is. destroyed by chlorine 
gas end a heat of 300 degrees Faht enbe it. 


As (he object of the present communication is 
merely to give the public opinion a right di- 
rections so as to help tbe future Boards of 
Health to combat this insidious and powerful 
enemy Tmust at once state that the two moat 
popular dysinfectants of the day—the chloride of 
zine and the -nitrate of lead, known as Sir W. 
Burnevit’s and Ledoyen’s—will be of no avail, al- 
though they will prompily remove ordinary pu- 
irid ¢ffluvia. The oniy chemical preventive 1 
depended upon, in my numerous exposures lo the 
virus, was chlorine gas, and this 1 believe to de 
a.perfect one, if the fumigation is complete. | 
invariably passed through an atmosphere of it 


on my selurn home, and kept it escaping in my 
residence during the continusnce of the disease 
in the city. I also placed lerge quantities of the 
substance 2 


for the evolution of this gas 


in the hauds of a Bristol druggist, who was-kiod 


snough to distribute twelve hundred quantil ies of 


it gratutiously io applicants during three days, 
with instructions for its use, and am happy to 
say that during that time the deaths fell from ten 
to one a day; ard Í have but little donbt that if. 
every ship arriving in Englaifd from any infected 
place should be exposed to a perfect fumigation 
trom chlorine, we shall be preserved from the 
infection. If the disease should pass this cordon, 
by uny accident, thea every house in the infected 
district should be simultaneously fumigated with 
it, say three times a day. Unless done in all 
houses at the same time, it would be useless, or 
nearly so; and to do it effectually, a mixture of 
three parts of common salt and one of black ox- 
ide of manganese ahould be placed just inside the 
outer or street door of the dwelling house, und a 
litle common vitriol poured upon it. The in- 
ward current of air will convey the chlorine gas 
to every partof the interior, and wherever it 
can be smelt, the effect is produced, the miasma 
is destroyed. If, when articles of clothing are 
infected, and the colors likely to be injured by 
the gas, they be heated in an oven or in u kiln to 
250 to 300 degrees, (above the heat of baking 


_bread,) they might be handled or used with per- 
fect lu puni:y. i 


In connection with this subject we add the follow- 
ing communication fiom the National Intelligencer, 
signed Boyd Reilly, and the annexed paragraphs from 
the New York Express: 


On the approach of the cholera to the Atlantic 
border of Europe it was predicted that it would 
be, from various causes, more fatal in London 
than in Paris. The reverse, however, was the 
fact; the cause supposed to be the presence of 
much sulphur in the atmosphere of London, from 
the extensive use of bituminous coal; its absence 
in Paris. The fact was fully ascertained by per- 
sons in each city wearing on their hat crowns 
while paper satarated with the tincture of the 
plant called turnsdle, which sulphur, contrary to 
its usual dicaching properties, turns red. In 
London the paper was thus changed; in Parts 
not. ö 

A physician in the town of Three Rivers, Ca- 


nada, profiting by this hint, on the cholera ap- 


pearing there, expelled it by burning large quan- 
tities of brimstone in different parts of the town. 

, A similar result was produced bs burning large 
quantities of coal in infected parts of Pittsourgh, 
m addition to that so extensively used in their 
factories and dwellings. ‘This fact was lately 
republished; and on the 17th instant, by Tele- 
“graph, the freedom of the city from the discase 
was imputed to their “ smoky atmosphere.” 

In London, Paris, Malta, aud numerous other 
place-, gunpowder has been exploded, even with 
cannon, with happy results frow the concussion 
and sulphurous odor, the latter, it is said remain- 
ing sume time aftér. 

Of the numerous hypotheses advanced as to 
the cause, the miasmatic and geological appear to 
sustain the animaiculsr, without (be theorista, 
however, so intending. {n support of the miase 
matic, a custom prevails in I aly, (noticed by iny 
jong distinguished townsman, Professer Drake, 
of Cincinnati,) in localities subject to intermit- 
tents, of covering their windows and faces with 
gauze—one would think to keep out something 
more dense thau impure air. I also saw in Italy 
an association of individuals, said to be composed 
of all classes, who were cunveying the sick to 
the huspita:s on enclosed litters, and had-adupted 
the precaution of wearing long loose dresses, 


with small openings fot the eyes, but covering 


tbe mouth, the air respired coming {rom thé lou - 
er region ofthe aturosphere. “hae 

lu support of the geological hypothesis, it is 
said thatthe Biench Medical School style the 
cholera a. * capricious disease ;“ and it does ap- 
peer tu be governed Dy animal instinct in seek- 
ing one section of country and avoiding another ; 
allacking one wing ol au army aud not the other, 
&c., which animalculists attribute to the water 
being more or less favorable to the propagation 
of the insect in the different formations. 


In support of the agimalcular hypothesis, it 
was slated in 1832 thal a citizen of Puiladelphia, 
called. Dr. Torrey, had succeeded in obtaining 
(com tLe almospuere, in a sort of net made of 
gauze, a aumber of insects so minute as only to 
be visidle by mesus of a microscope. Happeuing 
to be in that city al the ume, I took the liberty of 
calling on the Doctor to ascertain the truth of 
the report, and he assured me thet he hed seen 
the insect distinctly, and that ii was of a red co- 
tor. 
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‘The following remedies are among the best, 
and should be kept by every family ready for 
use: 

“ Take of wine of ipecac and strong essence 
of peppermint esch two fluid drachms, Syden- 
ham's laudanum one fluid drachm, and the ethe- 
real tincture of valerian oné fluid ounce. Mix 
well and keep in a tight bottle. 

Dose, thirtg drops to half a teaspoonful every 
half hour, or two hours, according to thé age of 
the person and violence of the attack. It is also 
useful to give it in a little (champagne) brandy 
and water.” g 

Or the ſollow ing: 

Strong laudanum one drachm, spirits of cam- 
phor one drachm, Spirits lavender compound one 
drachm, ethereal tincture valerian one drachm. 
Mix and give in the same doses.” a 

Warm and dry frictions are also beneficial, but 
not warm or hot baths, as they both disturb and 
relax the patient. Jee in small pieces; when 
placed in the mouth and allowed to be dissolved, 
is both grateful and useful. Sometimes applying 
pounded ice to the stomach: andthe dashing of 
cold water on the person, and then wrapping him 
up in blankets, has beep of immediate and great 
relief. The treatment will, however, vary with 
the lecality, and the practitioner will often find 
an opposite treatment succeed in the same place 
during the prevalence of ‘the disease 


~ The following is from the London Patriot: Lord 
Ponsonby, in a jetter to his brother, the Bishop 
of Derry, states that * to his own know ledge, dis- 
solved camphor proved to be a certain cure for 
cholera, both at Paris and in Germany; and if 
taken in time, the cure is generally etlected be- 
fure it is possible to procure a physiciag—that is, 
in less than an hour.” Dr. Dungan, of Edin- 
burgh, confirms this nobleman’s letter, having 
ound Sic James Murray’s fluid camphor by far 
the most effectual preparation; a wineglass full 
every live minutes produced warmth, perspira- 
tion, and a manifest decrease of sickness and of 
Cramps, with rapid revival of spirits and of cir- 
culation. Ag a p-eventive, he has supplied this 
fluid very extensively to the poor—and wil 
marked advantages in restoring aud preserving 
good digesdon and nervous energy, essential 
guards against cholera. ~ j 

- The following is the recipe alluded to. It was 
first published in ttre Dublin Mail, in 1832—which 
siated that the recipe was communicated by the 
Lady Ponsonby ; that she, while in India, in 1832, 
and alterwards, on her return to Europe, had in- 
variably fuund it a successful remedy in her own 
family, and in ali cases vut of it that came to her 
own knowledge 
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A respectable cifizen of New York, named 
Keill, also announced the discovery that cholera 
was caused by inhaling minute insects with 
which the atmosphere was charged ; which state- 
ment has been reeently republished, with his 
mode of sscertaining the fact—by holding up a 
greased cloth, &c. 

About the same time the the disease appeared 
at Maysville, Kentocky, when a violent thunder- 
storm took place, accompanied by much light- 
ning. On its clearing off masses of glutinous 
matter were found deposited on the cellur-doors, 
fences, &c., which,on being examined, appeared 
to be composed of immense numbers of minuté 
_insectsof a red color. The disease immediately 
ofr seth: roo . 

hatever the cause of thé disease may be, 
sulphur is certainly peculiarly hostile to it, as it 
has been, from time immemorial, to the minute 
insects which unquestionably cause the disease. 
commonly called the itch. 

From the New York Express.—It has been fre- 
quently remarked that during the cholera in New 
York, in 1832, that there was no electricity in 
the atmosphere , but a correspondent of the Jour- 
nal of Commerce says his records show the con- 
trory of this, and that ten thunder storms were 
active here during that period. A writer in 
Chambers’s Edinburgh Journal maintains that 
electrical changes are the true cause of each mi- 

gratory disease, as cholera, plague, and, indeed, 

of all epidemics. The true remedy, therefore, is 
the purification of the atmosphere, and the chief 
object to effect this is chlorine gas, which is an 
ingredient in common salt. Whole streets and 
towns can be fumigated with chlorine gas as 
easily as single dwellings. 

lo 1832, the town of Dumfarline, in Scot- 
land, was affected with cholera from the 2d of 

September until the 23d of October. At that 
date, every street, Jane, and alley was fumigated 
with chlorine gas. Within five days the pesti- 
Jence was entirely annihilated. la Edinburgh 
the gas was used, but rather late, and in several 
other towns with like effect. Ii was ascertained 
beyond a shadow of doubt (and to this fact we 
beg the earnest attention of gur readers aud the 
public at large) thatevery house in the affected 
districts in which chlorine gas was used as a dis- 
infecting agent in the cholera of 1832 enjoyed 
an absolute immunity from the disease; and this 
fact is the great preservative against that fright- 
ful disease and a positive proof that cholera 
Owes its origin to electrical changes in the atmos- 
phere. ; 
Disinfecting properties of Tar.—The Rev. Mr. 
Heilman of Huistein, states in one of the Danish 
periodicals, that his grandfather, who was prac- 
listing us a physician at Harrisburg, in the year 
17Il, when the plague was raging there and car- 
rying away thousands, effectually protected his 
own dwelling against infection, by placing a ves- 
sel full of tar just inside the street door, and di- 
recting a hot stone to be frequently thrown into 
it, ‘Thick fumes consequently rose {rom the Ves- 
sel, and it was remarked, that the expedient 
nol only preserved his owun house, but the resi- 
dences of bis immediate neighbors in a most effec- 
tual manuer from the cuntagion. The plan wes 
tried by a number of persons at Berlin, and with 
success.— Correspondence of Pennsylvania Inquirer. 
General Observations — Dr. Chaiouer m a com- 
munication published in the National lutelligen- 
cer, from which we have extracted the follow mg 
rewarks, disclaims all Intention of establishing 
any peculiar theory iu relation to the treatment or 
the nature and origin of the disease, simply re- 
marking that he believes that tacts are in favor of 
the almmuspberes being the medium of its transmis- 
blul. á 
The streets, lanes, wells, and privies should be 
examined without delay, and (thorough puritica- 
tion made, and the evolution of gascuus com- 
pounds from the mud in ils removal trom the ca- 
bal wiil be also injurious.’ A carelul examina- 
tion of the cellars, and removal of all decompos- 
jug matters, witb a free application of dhe chio- 
ride of lime or Ledoyen’s uisintecting fluid. The 
protection [row the damp and night air, avoiding 
ull indigestibie and irritating articles of fuod, aud 
an equadie state of mind. ' 
Tue first symptoms are usually a looseness of 
the bowels or diarrbœa, accompanied with cogi- 
bess of lhe surface und extremities, rigors and 
spusms. ‘the diarrbœa must at once be attended 
io, as while neglected the disease is silently but 
powertully pursuing its destructive course, aud 
8 alimentary. canal becomes one suppurating 
Sullace, 


wine; une-quarter ounce of camphor dissolved in 
the wipe. 
horn. 
Directions.— First, give a tleaspoonſul of harts- 
ho:n iu a wineglass ol water. Begin immediùte- 
ly and give five drops of spirits of wiue, (caw- 
phor.) diling the teaspoon with cold water, aud a 
inue sugar. 
til you have given (bree doses. Then wait fifteen 
minutes, and commence again as befure, and 
continue half an hour, unless there is returning 
heat. Should this be thé. case, give one dose 
more, and the eure is cffected. Let patients per- 
Spire feel), as on this lite depends ; but add no 
additional clothing. Tak 

‘The conduct to be observed by persons attacked with 
cholera befure the arrivat of medical aid, taken from 
the Paris Hygiene Committee's Report, in view of the 
approach of that disease, vis: ; 

Cholera is a non-contagious disease, not eom- 
municable by contact, and we may, consequently, 
ufturd, without fear, lo persons laboring under 
the disease, the aid and attention which their 
situation requires. - 

“itisto be desired that this opinion, the result 
of the most extended experience, acquired duciug 
the epidemic of 1832 und singe, voth in this couu- 
try und other parts of Europe where hole ra has 


ine people, because of the security whieb it af- 
‘sords the sick in dispelling a sear as unfortunate 
as groundless. -~ ii ; 
lt should, however, be inculgated with equal 
force that, if experience has supe rabundantiy 
proved thut simpic contact or even constant ase 
suciation with individuals laboring under cholera 
ace incapable of developing the disease, it is not 
the teas a fact, that during the prevalence of epi 
demics, the accumulatiou.of the sick in- narrow, 


é 


Recipe.— O., and a half ounce. of spirits of 


Get a small vial of spirits of PA 


Repeat this every five minutes un- 


prevutled, muy be made known to all classes of 


damp, badly aired situations, in d word, in im- 
proper hygiene conditions, may greatly favor 
both the intensity of the disease and its extension 
into adjacent localities. The interests of the sick 
no less then the public weal require that persons 
suffering from cholera should when occupying 
unhealthy habitations be removed to more salu- 
brious situations, since under such circumstances 
the aid afforded there will be more efficient end 


diminish the liabitity to the spread of the dis- 


ease. 

Experience teaches that, during epidemic cho- 
lera, derangements of the digestive funetions 
prevail to a considerable extent ; these derange- 
ments, ordinarily slight, do net constitute cholera 
but may lead to it when neglected ; hence it is of 
thé greatest importance to prevent of correct 
them the moment they appear. : 

Every one attacked with pains in the stomach, 
colic, or dierrhoœs, should before everything else, 
and when even the-e symptoms seem to be of no 
gravity, pay great attention to the chareeter of 
their food, diminish the quantity, or even abstain 
entirely, according io the urgency-of the case; 
fatigue, cold, and humidity should be carefully 
avoided; the individual should go warmly elad, 
wrap the abdomen ia a flannel jacket, with the 
view of preventing as much as possible this part 
of the body from becoming chilled, and drink 
some mild. inſusions of tea or of slightly aromatic 
plants (sage, chamomile, garden balm, eic.) 

Where the indispostiopn does not promptly 
disappear a physician should be sent for imme- 
diately. aS l 

dt is very seldom that the attacks themselves 
of cholera are not ushered in by certain . precur- 


‘sory symptoms; these are of the same nature of 


those_ just alluded to; they affect especially and 
primarily the digestive apparatus; that is to say, 
the stomach and bowels; and both these first 
symplomg and the disease itself are moat prompt- 
ly treated. In general, in tbis firat period, tne 
disease is not ‘rebellious to well-directed atten- 
lions; promptitude of suceor is here the prime 
element of success, and, as this succor may be 
dispensed by any intelligent person, it is desirable 
that there should constantly be. at the doors of the 
prisons, asylums, schools, in the peor aud popu- 
lous quarters of the. city, a person such as a sick 
nurse, or even a person, or stranger, by profes- 
who would give the earliest attentions while 
awulling ine physician. oo 

I the prescriptions, more hygienic than medi- 
oa], indicated above, are not sufficient to arrest 
tbe derangement alluded- to; if the giarrha@a 
persists, ihe pain augments, aud especially if su- 
peradded to these thére be vomHing, chilliness, 
coldness of the extremiues, or ii even tifvse 
symptoms declare themselves abruptly without 
auy precursory sign, as is the case with certain 
individuals, the proper course to pursue is to put 
the patient mio a warm bed immediately, be- 
(ween blankets, to apply hot bricks, or bags. of 
hot sand, or buities of hut water to his feet, and 
warm napkins to the abdomen and stomach; to 
Tub the extremities with flannel impregnated 
with some stimulating substance, as alcohol, 
brandy, oil, or spirits of camphor; to.administer, 
at intervals of thirty minutes, warm drinks, geut- 
ly 4enic or aromatic, such as infusions of lea or 
chamomile ; to recal warmth to the extremities 
dy means of a cataplasm of ground flaxseed 
spriukled with a smali quantity of mustard; to 
avoid all causé of chillmess; lo give very swWall 
injections ol rice water, starch, or decoction of 


F lo waiting upon the sick, but intelligent, 


marsh imallow, to which should be added 8 de- 


coction of poppy heads; it is better, if the pa- 
Atent is unable Yo retain it, io give a second, or 
even a third, than lo give at one time a full in- 
jection, which would be with difficulty buroo. , 
‘When to the preceding symptoms are joined 
pains in the head, eramps iu the limbs, the per- 
sistence or extension af cold over a large portion 
of the body; if the tongue becomes culd, the 
eyes sunken aod surrounded by a dark circle, the 
skin bluish upon the lace and haods—thuse ind: 
cations of great gravity in the disease shouid not 
cause the negleot of the means that we have 
pointed out, bu., on the contrary, should be a 
reason for applying them witb greater energy 
aud perseverance uulil the physioian, who shouid 
be expeditious, shall arrire. Those who are fret 
al Id. e bed should not be discouraged if the use 
of the means ibat we have pointed oul does not 
appear to eflect any decided amelioration ta the 
couditiow-of the sicke Tue object which they 
abould have iu view is, to restore warmth to tue 
pallein, wre estiablun he cicculation and moss 
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ments of the heart; and this result is not ordi- 
warily attained until afier the lapse of a consi- 
derable length of time. It is therefore indispen- 
sab'e to persevere uninterruptedly in the employ- 
ment of these means, until we bring about the 
return of the nutural heat of the body, which 
5 a reaction that, as a general, is favor- 
able. i 

-At is io this period especially that it is of the 
greatest importance to confide the patient to the 
hands of a physician; the indications to be ful- 
filled being from this moment no longer under- 
Mood by any other than the medical man, it 
would be useless and even dangerous to give for 
this stage of the disease instructions which would 
not be comprehended and which might be misin- 
terpreted. | > : 
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wind blew from the south and southwest 145 In the barracks of Montague, the rooms on 
days, instead of 130, as usual. the contrary are low and shadowed by the walls 
he temperature rose to 11° 69 cent. above of the Pantheon, which shut out the sun and 
the ordinary rate, and the year, therefore, was | light. A single row of narrow windows affords 
more damp than dry, and more warm than cold. | the only means of ventilation. The dampness is 
Incessant variations of the atmosphere, which | such that it spoils in a short time any object 
caused the thermometer to fall or rise from three | hung against the walls, and destroys the hair of 
to eight degrees in the space of a few days, or the haversacks of the soldiers. A moist smell is 
even in twenty-four hours, marked the course of perceived on first entering those rooms where 
the month of March, 1832, the month when the | there is no free ventilnion of air, which are 
disease made ita first appearance in Paris. badly heated, and in which 30 men sleep each 
To ascertain the degree of violence manifested | night. Out of 135 soldiers, 18 became sick ; in 
by the epidemic in. those streets generally re- the barrack of the Luxembourg but one. 
garded as the narrowest, dirtiest and least heal- | The severity of military discipline is well 
thy; fifty streets were seteeted, and the number known, and the high degree of cleanliness which 
of deaths that occurred in tbem compared with | it requires from the soldiers in quarters this 
the number which occurred in fifty other streets | discipline was strictly enforced, nor did any 
superior in width, cleanliness and general! salu- cause other than the unwholesomeness of thé 
rity. In the streets first named, the mortality | {ocality exist for the violent developement of the 
occasioned by cholera, was 33 87 in 1000; in| disease.” 


the second only 19.25—a difference of nearly |. Meteorological Record for the .year 1832.—The 
one half. a . New York correspondent of the Nulional Intelli- 

The effect of the vic inage of evaporsble waters gencer says :—I have before me a record of me- 
on fhe development of cholera, was to augment “leorologicas observations made by Judge Meigs, 
its mortality ih the ratio of 3 in 1000. ‘This ap- in this city, in tbe year 1832, when the cholera 
pears by the following table, presenting the re. prevailed here so extensively. Judge Meigs was 
lative mortality in the different communes of} zı that time President of the Board of Aldermen, 
France, classed according; lo their relative de- and actively engaged in looking after the health 
grees of humidity. 7 os and cleanliness of the city officially. The re- 


Commitiee— Magendie, President; Aubert 
Reche, Royer Collard, &c., &c. š 
Ie subjoined observations and deductions, drawn 
from the “ Report on the Cholera in Paris, in 1832,” 
published by authority of the French Government, 
and prepared by a commilee, composed of Benois- 
ton de Chateauneuf, Chevalier, Devaux, Mellot, 
Ranent Duchatelet, M. D., Petit (de Msurie nne) 
M. D., Pontounier, Trebuchet, Villerme, M. D., 


and Villot,—are copied from the New York Evęn- SZ ^ > d cord ol the weather for the monb of May, of 
ing Post, The report is confined exclusively to 8 FS. $ 78 SŠ thal year, is strikingly similar to that which we 
an 8 82 S x base experienced during the present month. I 
Franfe : — . = A. — S 7 : Š 3 make some quotations from the Journal, corres- 
The cholera appeared in the country and city 28. 3 =z . $ f ponding in lime with the week we have just 
at the same time, or within an interval not ex- -£8 € 8 pasted. l 
ceeding forty-eight hours. 29 in contact with great . 1832. At New Fork. 


More women than men died, both in the city 
and in the country, but in the country the mor- 
tality of females was one-fifth larger than that 
of males, and comparatively larger than in 
Paris. l : 

The peried of human life that suffered least 
was that between six and twenty, and that which 
suffered most, compared with the chances of or- 
dinary mortality, was between thirty and forty, 
and that which sustained the greatest aggregate 
of-mortatity was between sixty and one hundred 
years, as appears by the following table: 


- surface of water 
18 Humid ground 
29 Low ground 

34 Far from water 
43 Dry ground - 


985 roe 75 May 21. Clear, northwest gale, mercury 480. 


64,735 1635 35 |May 24. Cold, northeast gale, heavy rain, mer- 
57,950 847 15 cury 4. 
75 737 1139 15 [Mey 25. Clear morning, mercury 43°, then 
38 Elevated ground 67,478 1055 16 rr N i 5 

The rural communes. most exposed to the 12 <0. Uloudy, wind noriheast, and rainy. 
winds were most assailed; but in Paris, the cen- | May, 27. Fresh patel . mercury 490. 
tral districts and narrowest and best sheltered | May 30. Heavy Sie e e, mercury 480. 
streets suffered most severely. Generally- in the May 31.-Heavy ga 510 rain, wing northeast, 
localities last mentioned, Wherever a poor wretch |. 2 Wied cach — 510 
ed population was crowded in filthy contracted June 2. Wind northeast, rain, mercury 519, 


lodgings, the epidemic multiphed its victims. June 4. Cloudy, mercury 500. [My peas, 


e Many houses numbered 4, 5 and 6 desths,and planted * et as ake have no 
82222 sone of them as many as 8, 9, 10 and 11. All, 5 usua 1 ae ay Bator 
55 i without exception were situated in the worst ed in (be same place Dy ide first o 
K 888 district, or in the worst streets of the better dis- z May. Our grapes thrive, but the 
8 8 8 8 8 ee tricu, and their inhabitants were among the most weeds are badly « ff] 
— 2822212 wretched in Paris, huddled together in small June l 5. Rainy, mercury 540. 5 
33878 ( roows where ee scarcely 3 metres of space June 8. Chilly and rainy, mercury 85 ; 
a * oja i per individual. Nas. 24 and 26 of Marmousets | June Be Cl yana raty, mercury a4 
2 streets, where the deaths were 2: at No. 126 Jung 10. Chilly and 5 500. 
o` St. Lazarre street; where 492 individuals had June. 11. Mercury 2 8 , : 
2 $ not the space of a- meire per wan, the untortu- 0 + 8 880 i elo 
= ih tenants ner a oe pee quaniiiy une 16. ae 1 ae 10 eat cho 
g of tne corrupt air they breathed. = é i o 
2. At Breslau ene of 90,000 inhabitants, when | June 18. Thunder storm, mercury 64. 8 
8 the disease appeared, clothing, tuel und food June 20. The mercury was down aga to 540. 
- E : were distributed io the pourer classes ; their ha- | Avg. 15. Í notice the following record: “ have 
oJ Ses bitations purified ; families thal were too nuwe- |. not seen the red, orange, or blue co- 
3 225 8 ruus and crowded m narrow roums were divided; lors in the Aurora or evening sky for 
2 2882 and by these means, if the ravages of the ho- about twelve months, until to-day,’ 
592258 lera, Were not entirely prevented, they were at] Dissolved Cumphor.— From the Dublin Freeman. 
S S GS E 8 z least essenlial!y diminished, ‘Tue Report states | —Mr. Duncan, of Ed.nburgh has aduressed to us 
— N that: - ine following letter on the potency of dissolved 
„ “Jo Paris two companies of Sapeurs Pom - Camphor, both us a cure aud a pre reutite of Ch. 
3888218 ` piers, (firemen,) maki.g togetber 300 men, ure |.lora. ; 
228228 gathered at the barracks of the Vieux - Cuſumbter Epinsorca April 9 1049. 
i 888888 2 streel, in rooms large enough perhaps, but the} Sir—Th i patna Beiti 15 an ; d 
8 * w indows of which, openmg on one side, gave to ir— t he fetter of the British Ambassador to 


The average duration of an attack was 61 
hours, but varied with the ages of the patient us 
follows: 

From birth to one year the average duration 
of the malady did not extend over 43 hours. 

From 1 year to 5, 49 hours. : 

From 5 to }0, 42 houra. l 

From 10 to 15, 55 hours. . 

In the years meluded between 15 and 60, 6 
hours, and from 60 to 9U and over, 60 hours. 

Thus, with the exception of the age from 5 to 
10, the resistance of nature to the progress of 
the evil showed itself in direct ratio io the. phy- 
sical strength of the patient, as inferred from bis 
age, but so seldom did that atrength prevail that 
the only benefit of its elfuris was to delay death, 
not for some weeks or for some daya, but only 
for a few hours. 

During the year 1831, at Paris, it had been 
reu.arked that there had been ao overplus of 85 
foggy and rainy days, or nearly three months 
more than the average for that city; and the 


Russie).” 


sides through a duuble range of windows, which 


state of repair, but it is light, airy, and Iree 
irom daw pness. . A 


the uir no free cisculalion aud rendered 118 ro- 
newal dificult. The pestilence spread itself ra- 
pidly among these men. lu the first days of 
April, 17 were attacked and 11 died. ‘Ihe two 
companies were immediately separated, and from 
thal wioment the wisclifel was checked. i 

lt was also remarked that the German colo- 
wes established in Gallicia were indebted. to 
their habiu of diel and cieanliness, which distin- 
guish them trum the Slavian population, for 
thea exempliou trom disease in thd midst of in- 
tected Polish viilages (Histoire du Uuolera en 


* The first company of veterans, quartered in 
the barracks of ie tus d’Eoler, out of 145 men 
bad but one sick. lu those barracks the cooms 
have high Ceilings, and the air enters on both 


open oo the left upon a spacions yard, and on the 
right op the vast gardey of the Luxembourg. 
The building, already old, is vot in a very good 


his brother, the Bishop of Derry is now most jm- 
portant. He states that “ to his own Knowledge, 
dissolved camphor proved to be a certain eure 
fur Cholera, voth at Paris and in Germany ; uud, 
il taken in time, the cure is generally eflected 
before it is possible to procure a physician—that 
is, less than an hour. : 

% | think u a solem duty to confirm this noble- 
man’s letter. 1 found Sir James Murray's fluid 
camphor by far the most eflectuul preparation: a 
wine glass full every five winutes, produced 
warmth, perspiration, and a mauileet decrease of 
sickness and cramps, with rapid revival of spirits 
and circulation. 

“ As A preventive J have supplied this fluid 
very extensively to the poor—and with marked 
advantages in restoring and preserving good di- 
gestion aud nervous energy, essential guards 
against cholera. 1 am sir, your obedient, 

J. T. Duncan.” 


” Campuor vs. CHOLERA.—As there seema to be a 
general apprehension that the cholera _is approach. 
ipg our ety, and some few believe that at is al- 
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ready among us, I beg permission, through your 
columns, to make public the following facts: 
During the year 1532, when we were first visited 
with the cholera, I learned from some source, 
that the spirits of camphor, taken in small doses, 
was a certain specific. Being at the time con 
nected with the post-office in this city, I procured 
several dozen of small phials, which J filled with 
strong spirits of camphor, and gave one to each 
of the clerks and letter carriers, with directions, 
whenever they felt any premonitory symptoms of 
the cholera, to take ten drops in a tsblespoonful 
of water, and if that did nol relieve them, to re- 
peat the dose every fifteen minutes until they 
found relief. Neither the clesks nor any of the 
letter carriers had the cholera, although tie lat- 
ler were constantly exposed by visiting every 
part of the city in the discharge of their duly. | 

. Two persons in my own family were attacked 
with cholera, one of them severely, to whom I 
administered camphor before any physician ar- 
rived, and they were both cured. I wouid add 
that the late Dr. Gram informed me, that of 450 
cholera patients, he did not lose one when called 
alan early stage of the disease, and he uniform- 
ly administered camphor.—New York Evening 
Pos. 


Dr. T. S. Bell, has published the following pre- 
scription as an excellent means of arresting that fatal 
diarrhæ a, which, i neglected terminates in cholera. 
Ii is taken from the Louisville Courier, viz : 


R—Chloroform, 1 drachm. 

Powdered Camphor, 3 drachms. 

R—Black Drop 1 ounce. 

Drop 10 drops of the Black Drop into a table 
spoontull of cold water, then add 30 or 40 crops 
of the dissolved Camphor and lake immediately. 
The patient should in all cases lie dowu und con- 
tinue in the horizontal posture. ` 


Camphorated Emulsion.—This remedy; which 
was much used in Philadelphia, in 1832, is com 
pounded as follows: 


Gum Camphor, one drachm. 
um Arabic and White Sugar, each two 

drachms. 

Water, from five to six ounces. 

Sp. Lavender Compound, hali an ounce. 

Laudanum sixty drops. 

Of this, take a lable spoonful occasionally un- 
til relieved. 


Another Remedy.—A simple, cheap and (said to 
be) eflective remedy for the cholera, in the more 
advanced as well as in the recent stages of the 
disease, is now in use at Chieago, where its dis 
covery has occasioned quite an excitement. Ii 
has been tested in a number of cases with aston- 
ishing results in the worst stages of collapse, says 
the Detroit Commercial Advertiser, from which 
this artiole is copied. The prescription is as ſol- 
lows :-Four paris sulphur and one charcoal, made 
into pille, —one to be taken every two or three 
hours. i 

Dr. Bird has the honor of the discovery. Drs. 
Herrick, Blaney, (Professor of Chicago Medi- 
cal College, ) and four others of the puysicians of. 
Chicago, are using it with perfect success. 


Camphor Segars, a new idea from Paris, are 
used as a preventive of cholera, an 


Cuorera oF 1832:—The following table of 
the Umes of commencement, nuaiber of cases and 
deaths, and duration of the Cnolera, in the dil- 
ferent places of the United States and Canada on 
its former visitation, will be of interest at this 


Dissolve. 


tine : 
2 S p pp 
8 8 8 F 2 
Quebec June 8 5783 2050 86 
Montreal June 9 4083 1842 85 
Cuughnewaga June 13 225 68 33 
Ogdensburg June 18 153 49 62 
Kingston, Canada June 20 202 91 72 
Vorn, Canada June 24 1409 172 62 
Puiladelphia June 27 2289 746 43 
New York July 3 6078 2214 SY 
Albany July 3 1144 406 61 
Newark July 6 143 64 56 
Brooklyn July 11 457 101 69 
New Haven July 11 44 17 50 
New Brunswick July 14 174 42 47 
Bergen, N. J. July 15 297 80 56 
Buttulo July 15 343 144 55 
Sing Sing July 17 381 162 50 
Rochester July 23 420 135 48 
Nor ſolk July 24 — 105 49 


Maine 


Portstnouth, Va. July 24 392 185 38 
Baltimore Aug. 10 — 649 42 
Poughkeepsie Aug. 3 212 162 23 
Washington Aug. 7 660 168 31 
Wilmington, Dol. Aug. 7 83 38 24 
Utica Aug.12 464 177 27 
Boston Aug. 15 28 24 50 
Richmond Sept.7. 81 40 15 


This table is from a work published many 
years ago by Mr. Tanner; it will de perceived 
that the list does not embrace aH the places in 
whieh the disease prevaHed. At the places 
marked with a (*) the disease continued tu pre- 
vail in a mitigated form when this table. was pre- 
pared. . 


Of twelve hundred and forty-three Sons of 
Temperance in New Orleans, only three have 
died of the chotera. Que of these had been a 
mémber of the order only a week, another a 
month, and the third wasa watchman, who was 
much exposed to its attacks. 
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POLITICAL. 


Tuinri-riner ConGress.—There have heén 
already elected, including those from Virginia, 
165 members of Congress. Concediag the elec- 
tion of the Democratic candidate in the 14th 
Congressional district of Virginie, we have the 
following result for the next Congress compared 
with the last: ` 

$ Next Congress. Last Congress. 
‘Whig. Dem. Whig. Dem. 

8 5 


; 6 
2 2 


* 
D = 


New Hampshire 2 
Mass.chusetts 9 
Rhode Islandst 
Vermont 3 
Connecticut 1 
4 
5 
4 


* 
2222 
t 


t 


e et 


New York 32 
New Jersey 
Pennsylvauia 1 
Delaware 

Virginia 

South Carolina - 
Georgia 
Ohio 10 
Florida 

Michigan 
Wisconsin, {$ l 
Missouri 

Atkausas 

lowa 

Illinois 


Lele 


pai 


O „, m OD CHP se tO ms 
pa 
2 ob © pa 


1 
2 
1 
1 
1 
1 
2 
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1 
90 75 89 15 
« By the death of Rodolphus Dickinson, Dem. 
tOne vacancy. -e t 
{Che Act of Congress admitting Wisconsin 
into the Union, authorises her to send three mem- 
bets, from and after the 4th of March, 1849, 
until the next apportionment. 


There remains to be elected 68 members, as 
follows: E 


In last Congress. 
Whole number. Whig. Dem. 


Maryland 6 4 2 
North Carolina 9 6 3 
Alabama 7 2 5 
Mississippi 4 1 3 
Louisiana 4 1 3 
Kentucky 10 6 4 
‘Teanessee H 5 6 
Indiana 10 4 6 
Texas - e - 2 l 2 
Vacancy in Ohio 1 1 

Do. iu Ouio 1. 1 : 

Do. in Rhode Island 1 1 

E 66 30 36 

Elected as abore 105 90 75 

Total 21 120 111 

8 , 111 
Whig mej. if remaining 66 - 

members are of same poli- 

tics as in last Congress 9 


LETTER 
OF JAMES E. BELSER, OF ALABAMA, 
In reply io N.-B. Powell’s Letter of third of May 
last, as follows: - 
„Dear Sir—As I have been appointed one of 
the delegates frow this county to the Democratic 
Convention that will meet in June to nonuuate a 


suitable individual to fill the Executive Chair for 
the next term, and as your name has been brought 
before the country in connection with that dis- 
linguished station, many of your old friends of 
the Democratic party wonld be gratified to learn 

fully your present position. The circumstance 
of your being brought forward and supported by 
our political opponents, is no reason why vour 
old friends should be driven from you, if your 
political creed is still the orthudox doctrine of 
the old republican party. With a full knowledge 
of your dsvotedness in days past to the princie 
ples of that party, I must still regard you as op- 
posed to many if not to all of the schemes and 
prejects of the Whig party; for, from present 
indicagions, all the old issued will be made at the 

next session of Congress—a protective tariff, a 

United States Bank, with the Witmot Provo, 
and all the favorite measures of the great leades 
of the American System party. 

If that exalted station has any charms for you, 
please afford us an indieation, with such avowals 
as you may feel willing to make touching these 
vital political questions.” 


Montgomery, May 14, 1849. 


Dear Sir: I received your. letter of the Jed in · 
stant, and freely recognize your right to interro- 
gate me on all subjects coanected with the publie 
interest. . 

You'stale that you have been appointed one of 
the delegates trom your seun to the Dsmocre- 
tic Convention, and that, as Í have been mea- 


‘| tioned for Governor, many old friends would be 


gratified to know my present position: that the 
circumstance of my being supported by others 
is no reason why they should abandon me. if I 
still adhere tu the doctrine af the republican 
party; and (hen you ask that I will make such 
avowals as are proper touching certaia political 
questions. 

In 1843, in an dddress to the voters of this 
Congressional district, | observed that I was in 
favor of the Independent Treasury —opposed to 
a National Bank; local Internal Improvements ; 
the Distribution of the proceeds of the public 
Jands among the-States; the assumptioa of: the 
debts of the States by the General Government ; 
the abrogation or modification of the Vetu Powers 
and to a Tariff for protection, either direct or in- 
cidental, unless the duties were imposed for re- 
venue alone. These opinions I still entertain, 
and have since advocated them on all suitable ec- 
casions. z 

Jam against the Wilmot Proviso, and view 
such legislation as unconstituNonal, oppressive 
and unjust. I believe that if it is never adopted 
by Congress, that under the existing law no slave- 
holder cao take with him his slave lo New Mexi- 
co or Ciliſornia without making him free. I go 
for dividing these territorial acquisitions, and if 
this division cannot be peaceably effected, I will 
be found with that party at the South, number 
whom it may, who are for maintaining our claim 
to u portion of this inheritance at all hazards. 

In the Presidential e-ection, I sustained Gen. 


‘| Taylor, because of his services to his country, 


and because | wished to see a Southern maa 
armed with power aod patronage. I did not ex- 
pect io agree with him in bts entire policy ; but 
concluded that, from his lofty position, he would 
be able to check an unbridled tanaticisia, which 
wae about to march triumphant over the suve- 
reignty of the States. I intend to give bis ad- 
ministration a fair and candid trial, and not to 
denounce it without just cause. 

As to our State policy, experience has taught 
me that while we are surrounded by those who 
issue their paper money, as a measure of detence 
we will be bound to follow their example. There 
is no distinctive priuciple involved in the croa- 
tion of banks; the power to do so exclusively be- 
longs to-the States, and they can exercise it ia 
their own right or transterthe privilege to iudi- 
viduals. We are not only an agricultural, but 
also commercial people; and Well-regulated cre- 
dit seeins essentia) to our pruspefity. l 

I think that 1 have now answered fully the con- 
tents of your letter. hope that the issues you 
so much deprecate will not be revived by tte 
ttiends of Gen. Taylor; for no party, according 
to my humble judgment, can be permanently suc- 
cesstul which connects itself with thea. 

Tue office of Governor has never been sought 
by me. When spoken tv about it, | have uni- 
ſormiy replied that my personal an I professional 
obligutious were of such a character as to forbid 
my entering into the canvass. l desire to remain 
u private citizen. l 


ği — 


If those who have differed with me, forgetting 
the past, have recently manifested a spirit of ge- 
nerous confidence, by speaking. of me for the 
high office; others, with whom I once acted, 
have been busily searching for epithets by which 
they might destroy me. Whilst 1 shall always 
feel grateful to the frst, for their unexpected 
liberality, I have nothing to utter against the 
latter. Yours, witb great respect, 

. JAS. E. BELSER. 

To Dr. M. B. Powell, Macon county. 


nr —— 


Statistics. 


Cninx.— The last annual report of the 8 


ney General of the State of Ot lo, gives the fol- 
Jowing statistics of. crime for the ‘year 1848. as 


imperfectly reported’ ia sixty-four counties of tte 
State. 


Number of persons prosecuted 5,049 
Number of persons convicted 1.589 
Number of persons acquitted - 564 


. More than one-fifth (452) of the whole are 
reported to have been caused by intemperance. 
Of the higher crimes we select the ſollow ing : 
murder 23; arson 20.; burglary 57, robbery 8; 
counterfeiting 25; mayhem 16; grand larceny 
57; horse-stealing 24; petit larceny 165; retail- 
ing 665 ; assault with intent to kill 22; due lling 
1 ; rope, assault and intent to commit 17; per- 
jury 8; assault and battery 370. gambling 204; 
riot 116; keeping tavern without license 128. 
The punishment in some of these cases} sen- 
tence of death 2; penitentiary for life 3; impri- 
sonment over ten years 2; under ten years 95 ; 
in County gaol 145. : 


The anuual report of the Commissioners of the 
London Pulioe, for the year 1848, Rives the gross 
number of persons taken into custody during the 
- year, as 
males. Ot this number, 27,775 were detained for 
examination, 5,523 committed Tor trial, and 4,- 
334 convieted_and sentenced. Qf the convicted 

senteneed, the proportion between 15 and 
20 years of age was 1,251; and this proportion 
gradually decreases with the age of the indivi- 
dual until the whole number of the sge of siaty 
and upwards, is only 53. 3 


Insaxiıry.— In Ireland.—The total “number of 
insane persons, according to the report of the 
the proprietors of Lunatic Asylums in Ireland, 
in asylums, gaols, and wockhouses on thre 3181 


of December last, waq 5678, viz: males, 2718; 


femsles, 2960. Of the whole number it is up 
osed that 1281 are curable, and 2457 incurable. 
he great mujorily, male and female, are un- 
merried. > * 
In France.— During a period of eighteen years 


from 1825 to 1843—it has been showa that ous | 


of a population of thirty-four millions, there were 
200,000 lunatics or insane persons shut up in the 
asylums. Within the same period of time, it is 
shown ihat 3000 suicides were committed, that 
100,000 persons were daily kept in the hospitals 
by illness or infirmity, (bat 800,000 were depen- 
dent on charity, and 100,000 confined In prison 
for various offences. 


TABLE OF DISTANCES FROM ST. LOUIS 
| TO CALIFORNIA. 


Northern Route. 


To Independtnce 
o Platie River 
- To Forks of the Platte ba 

To Crossing south of Fork of Platte 
To Ash Hollow, fon the north tork of Platte] 23 

To Fort Laramie | H8 

To South Pass, in the Rocky Mountains “275 

To Fort Han on Soake River 


To Mary's River 230 
To Sink of Mary's River T 295 
To Hot or Sulphur Springs ~ 20 
To Trucky’ River 2U 


To Cannibal Cabiog, [et Trucky’s Lake] 
T'o Jubnson’s Station [in 5 P 
To Sutter’s Fort, [in Sacramento Valley] 40 


To Sao Francisco Bay 100 

Total 2,314 
Southern Roule. 

To Independence | 280 

To Cross ing Big Arkansas 355 

To Bent's Fort, [ascending the Arkansas) 225 

To Sante Fe, in New Mexico . 20 


26 


_64.480—one-third of whom were fe- 29,7 


To Rio del Norte, at San Phillippe 
To Albuquerque, {crossing the Del Norte] 
To Susorro, [descending the Del Norte! 
To Consul Bend 

To Copper Mines 

To Rio Gila 

To Pimo Village, [Indian hab.] 

To Mouth Rio Gila 

To Crossing of Colorado 

To Crossing of the Jurnado, {Byosite] 100 
To First Rancho in Califorma 
Fo Santa Isabetia 

To San Diego, (Pacific shore] 


Total 2.274 
Distance from San. Diego to Sulter's Fort. 
From San Diego to San Luis Rey- 40 
Do do- Puebla, {or City of Angels} 100 

Do do Santa Barbara - 100 
do do Monterey [capital of Cali- 
ö fornis] 340 
Do uo Rio Satimad _ 
Do do. San Joaquin 85 
Do do Rio Towalime 12 
Do do Stanislas 10 
Do do Sutier's Fort : 9U 
3 J. H. DUFFER. 
St. Louis, Mo. 3 5 


‘Westean Paovisiox Trape anp Exports.— 
The Louisville Journal of the 3Uth ult., says : T'he 


surplus provisions òf this valley in the sea:one 


of 1847-8 were, as every body knows, enormous, 
and lar exceeding the amount of preceding years. 
A friend has shown us the redults of the season 
just terminated of 1848-9, aud we give bis esti- 
mates below: i 


Excess over corresponding period of 1848. 


880 . é 
22,2514, 626 Fhds. and easke-bacun - 


— > gverage weight 500 lbs 2,313,000 


e 


Las 200 Iba. 3,078,000 
16.256 


14.466——1,790 


140 — 
14.350 15.390 Bble. bacon, aver. weight 


Hds. and tierces bacon, ` 
aver Weight 400 lbs 


5 716,00 
Bbls- and tierces pork, ; 
aver. weight 200 lbs 42,305,400 
8 18,279. Boxes purk, average 225 
weight 400 lbs 7,311,6.0 


539,92 
328,415—211,527 


18,491 
13,874——4,617 Hd pork, aver. weight 
l 600 lus wee 


2.770, 200 


, 346,140 
Less bulk bacon 217,000 
z —--— 129,140 
Bulk pork 13,429,480 
“De 10,151,680 


„5 de 3,247,900 


Excess of provisions which have reached New 
Orleans from Tet September to 16th May, 1849, over 


275,000 barrels. 
Here is shown an increase in twelve mooths 


100 per cent.; in tierces baton of 10 per cent.; 
ih pork in bbls, and boxes of 100 per cent.; iu 


over 50 per cent. 


following years: N 
Flour, Genesee, 1847, 8.50. 5.561 Western, 


Western, 5,5685 682 
Wheat, 1848, 
1,20 1.27, Rye, 82288; Corn 72 78. Wheat, 
1,10 1.25; Rye, 62103; Corn, 633 70. For Ohio 
Mess Pork iu 1847, 10,25; Mess Beef, 8.2569. 
Jo 1848, Onio Mess Pork, 11; Mess Beef, 8,254 
8.75. In 1849, new Obio Mess Pork, 15; 10,25a 
11. For Asbes;.in 1847, Pots, 4,75; Pearls, 5,50. 
In. 1848, Pots, 5,50; Pearls, 7. In 1849, Pots, 6 
26,124; Pearls, 6, 1886, 25. 


- Tue Revenve or Great BarrAix.— We have 
now delore us the balance sheet of the public 
income and expenditure for the year ending on 
the Sth of the present month. The statement of 
revenue which ıt gives includes that of Ireland, 
which ine quarterly return published on the Gth 
instant did not. Ihe addition amounts io no 


4 year 1848-9, 


3,376,940, 


— ——— 


55,017,260 


thé corresponding period ending 16th May, 1848, 
say excess of 65,017,260 Ibs. reduced to bbls. is 


in hhds. bacon of 20 per cent. , in bbis. bacon of 


pork in bhds. of 25, per cent. or an averago of 


Annexed are the prices paid in New York for 
|-Produce on the Ist of January, in each of the 


5,432a5,50. For Genesee ih- 1848. 6.25. 6.371; 
Western, 626,25. In 1849, for Genesee, 5.8736 
‘Wheat, in 1847, 1.102 
255 1, 18; Rye, 83485; Corn, 753824, 
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more than £3,350,302 158. as to which we mey 
have some remarks to make on another occasion. 
The nett income of the United Kingdom, for the 
minus the cost of collection snd 
some other deductions, is therefore £53,287,118 
lás. Id. There is consequently a deficit upoa 
the year of £269,377 19s. ld. This amount, # 
is true, ts not large ; still, the fact of a deficit u 
one which ought never io pass without animade 
version. It must always be regarded either as- a 
sign of national declension, or as a blot upon 
financial management.— London Chronicle, April 


Q4th. - 


Foreign Intelligence. 


RR eR TT eT mE —— — RR LA OO 


ARRIVAL OF THE STEAMER. 


The Niacara steamship arrived at New York 
on Saturday last, bringing one week's later ad- 
vices from Europe. Commercial affairs remain 
as at former advices, the prices of ‘produce, cot- 
ton and provisions having undergone no material 
change. m 

The following summary embraces the intelli- 
gence received: i 


Exeranp No further action has been hud in 
the House of Lords, relative to the Navigation 
Laws; and, notice having been given by Lord 
Stanbury and others of-amendmeints to be offered, 
it is now considered quite possible thal the Min. 
isters may be beaten in Commitiee and the bill 
sv mangled as to induce its authors to resign and 
reure- om Office. ; f 

Details of the outbreak in Canada, were laid 
belore Parliament on the 15th, which elicted 
some discussion of no importance, beyond the 
lact that the Government evinced a determina- 
uon jo sustain Lord Elgin. Earl Grey, iu ahlu- 
Ging to Lord Elgin’s des patch, said that st would 
shew, that he acted throughout with his accus» 
iomed judgment, moderation, and good sense; 
and wat he was fully prepared to justily, and 
lake the responsibility of any step ot Lod Elgins 


Fnaxck.— Tue closing meetings of the Nation- 
al Assembly wert (skon up by discussion ou the 
halian question, in which the Ministry finally b- 
tained a majority of thirty-eight. jt would seem 
(com the statements wade ou the subject, that M. 
Odillon Barrot did not give any isiruction to 
Gen. Qud not recommending the occupation of 
Rome at all, aod it had been determined that the 
expedition should proceed to Civita Vecchia, aud 
there remain as a moral check oy the advance of 
the Neapolitans and Austrians, and only to march 
onwards in case of necessity. lu this, however, 
the Ministry were nut unsnimour in reply to an 
attack by M. Flogun, it was stated that as soon 
as the government heard that the Russians were 
to mtertere in Germany, ey wrote at once to 
London, St. Petersburgh, Berlin, and Vienne. 
They considered it a Circumstance which Must ba 
deplored. They would endeavor to aniul it by 
diplomatic means, and if they should fail, the 
guvernmeot would then apply to the ‘National 


Assembly lor ns advice and countenance. 


In consequence of a vote ol censure by the As- 
sehibiy, X. Legu Fauches, Minister of the lute- 
rior, resigned his portiolio into the bands ol the 
President, and it is sald that several others of the 


present ministry will resign as svon aa they can 


do s without embarrassing the President. 


Elections. —The-elections-in France ou the 13th 
passed oit without a single violauon of good Ure 
der. No definite. opinion cau yet de fui med as to 
tbe relative, success uf parties. No doubt 1s en- 
lertained but there is a targe majority iu Ja vor of 
pesce and order. . 

„ Ype Constitutionelle states that the election of 
52 departuichts, koywo on Vhureday night, gives 
the lollowiug resulla,—452 represeulatives, of 
which 298 ate wouerates, 81 dewocrals, or so- 
Cialists, aud 75 frieuds of the Constitution. 

Tue French Expedition to reiustute the Pope 
bad not effected an entrance into Rome at the last 
advices. ‘Ihe Neapolitan army has not been 
more successful, having been defeated in an at- 
tack on the Sth iuste 


-Gunmanx.—The. plot gradually reveals itself 
in Germauy. Tue sovereigus Lave evidently 
combined lor the overthrow of the Liberalisu. 


‘There has been a lormidadle disturbance at Dus- 
seldurt, on the. Roine, but it bas becu suppress. 


ed. 
At Frankfort the riot (was becumiug inore 
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the Abruzzi, and Garribaldi is believed to be | of the United States, the Diplomatio Corps, the 


revolutionary and anarchicaleveryday. All the 
moderate men have in consequence left it. 

Prussia has followed the lead of Austria, and 
‘withdrawn her delegates from Frankfort. The 
other principe! powers will now doubiless do the 
same. The Grand Duke of Baden has been 
obliged to fly from the Capital, whilst in Elber- 
feldt, Dusseldorf, Hagen, Oselina and in all the 
market towns in Rhenish Prussia, the insurgents 
have erected barricades, and make the Constitu- 
tion a pretence for tumult. : 

At Berlin a sort of Congress had assembled, 
and Baton Gagern’s scheme of a German federal 
state has been revived, a double confederation to 
be the basis. Austria consents to a closer con- 
nection with Germany,—the German Siates 
and Austria are never io go to war; they are to 
form a defensive alliance, and a foreign war may 
be carried on by either power, if this power do 
not succeed in proving to the other that its inter- 
ests are mutually involved in the dispute. The 
Emperor of Austria and the King of Pru-sia, as 
hereditary chiefs ol the new Gerinan Federal 
Slates, are to appoint commissiuners, who are lo 
act and advise as the execulive powers of Europe, 
but its realization depends upon many cuontingen- 
cies. . 

Drnmarg.—lIt is stated that the Danish ques- 
tion is all but settied ; the ouly positive facts are 
tbat the Danes have suffered another defeat and 
that Denmark has accepted the propositions 
made by lord Palmerston, but what those pro- 
positions are does not appear. 

Tuscany anp No ENA. — Are more or less dis- 
lurbed by these hostile proceedings. At Leghorn 
and Florence is fighting and contusion. - 


The Tuscan trvops having been supported by 


the Austrians, entered Modena on the IIth inst. 

The Austrians had not entered Bologne at the 
date of the last accounts, but they had possession 
of some of the gates, and the surrender was hour 


ly expected. Ihe Bolognese deſeuded themselves: 


nobly. They had offered to acknowledge the 
Pope on condition that he would consent tu dis- 
miss all the priests of his guvernment, but the 
Austrian commander replied that subjects could 
not be permitted to dictate conditious to their 
sovereigns. 

At Venice, Radetzky has gone farther than 
this. The Venetians asked fur an armistice, in 
order that they might obtain a mediatiun . ol 
France and England, to which they bad applied. 
lie answered that the Emperor, his master, would 
never permit a foreign poser to itertere be- 
tween him and his rebellious subjects. ‘I'he Aus- 
trians were repulsed on the 8th aust. in an assault, 
and the Venetisn account states that they made 
a sally and touk 800 prisoners, which needs con- 
firwation. i 


Houneary.—The war in Hungary has assumed 
no new feature, the fighting goes op udremitting: 
ly, and the furtunes of the Hungarians are repor- 
ded to be in the ascendant. ‘hey are said to be 
within a few days march of Vienna, Io which 
point the Russians are pressing forward as rapid- 
ly as possible. 7 : 

Ii is thought (bat the strong protest of France, 
seconded probably by Eugland, may have the 
ellect to check the advance of the Russians. 

Sicity.—Sieily is again in a state of insuftec- 
tion. ` 9 

RuseiA.— The Emperor reached St. Petersburg 
from Moscow on the 15th inst. There had at» 
ready marched into Gallicia, en route for Hun- 
gary, to the assistanoe of the Austrians, 120, Obo 
Russians, with 350 canuun and 27,000 cavalry. 
Gen. Bom is prepared to give them a Warm re- 
ception, and there must be warm work betore it 
is over. George) bas posited about nutices that 
whoever refuses tu take bank notes shall be bau- 
ged. 


lraty.—-The Austrians entered the Papal 
States on the north, and Marshal Winpan threa- 
tens with fire and sword ali who resist him. In 
the south the Neapolitans were advancing tor the 
same object, but wet the vanguard of the Roman 
troops at Albano and were defeated by them. 
The Neapolitans, consisting of a vudy of 20, 000 
troops, alter a short conflict, threw away their 
arms and fled. 

The Romans had taken 50 prisoners and two 
pieces of artillery, wita which they entered 
Rome on the evening of the Sth inst. A private 
letter from Rome of the 181th inst. announces the 
landing of the Spaniards at Fin Mincno. Ou 
the previous day a Roman division commauded 
by Rocelli and Messacapo is said tu have entered 


armed al another point of the frontier ready to 


support that movement. The Neapolitans are 


ſortiſy ing Valletti. N 

Pius IX, on hearing of the resistance of the 
Romans, is said to have declared that he would 
not returp to Rome at such a price, and to have 


sent a message in consequence to (be King of 


Naples and to Genera! Oudinot, io induce them 
to reüre. In the meantime, Oudinot has been 
reinforced by many thousand - troops, and he has 


probably now a well appointed army under his 
com mend; but the enthusiasm of the Romans is 


raised to the highest pitch, and if a single-handed 
or combined atiempt to bombard and take Rome 
by s'orm could be made, the defence of the city, 
by means of barricades and by the courage of the 
people, will be so well maintained, that the Aus- 
trians are by no means certain of success. 

Ail accounts concur that-it will be impossible 
to restore the tempura] power of the Papacy in 
any forin. We have before us most frightful de- 
iails of Priests being dragged forth from their 
hiding places by the popuiace and put to death— 
their bodies have been hacked into the smallest 
pieces and then cast into the Tiver. 

The combined powers of Europe will scarcely 
be able even to set up his Holiness again on the 
throne of the Vatican. The tide of feeling has 


overflowed him, and the Romans seem now bent 


on excluding his sacerdotal and political autho- 


ily forever. 


Intelligence by telegraph has been received 
from General Oudinot to the 13tb instant, at 
which time there.was a strong probability that 
the French troops would be permitted to enter 
Reme without opposition. In the General's dis- 
patch he says: Serious proposiitons of submis- 
sion ere made to me.” l 


Already the anchors of safety to the Romans—- 


the 900 French prisoners at Rome were accom- 
panied to Palo with all possible demonstrations 
o- joy. : 

A letter of the Times announces the Janding at 
Fin Micino of a Spanish force which was march- 
ing on towards Ruine. A fresh attempt was be- 
ing made at Falerum to get up an armed resist- 
ance against the Neapolitans, but it appears of 
doubtful success. 


— 


Sr. Do .- Confirmatory tidings ha ve- been 
received of three baliles having been fought be- 
tween the Huytiens and Douwwicans, in which 
the latter were eulirely victorious. Ao indistri- 


duinale slaugbler look place alter. 


This war is mainly owing to the bitter hosti- 
lity existing between the Diacks and mulattves, 
arising irom jealous appretensions that the lat- 
ter seck lo obtain the couutry and controt it for 
their own uses. The former are under the ban of 
President Souloque, as leader of the blacks or 
Haytiens, and tue latter under that of General 
Xiwenes, President and leader of the Dominicans 
or mulattves. The deleat of Souloque is consi- 
dered to be providential, being a cruel, blood- 
thirsty monster, who, il successtul bad resolved 
to Massacre or Danish every white aud yellow 
man on the island. ME 

‘Lae blacks uccupy the western part of the 
island, are much more ignoraut aud bestial, aad 
ownumbering su tue country (Re mulatioes. The 
lauer reside u ihe eastern part of the island, and 
dompose a majority of ibe luwns. ‘They are 
better educated, aud have schools in which their 
Childreu are taught simple instruction. i 

‘This island, irum being one of the loveliest 
and most jeriile spots ou the surface uf the 
earth, has become debased almost beyond hu- 
man resiuraliun, Distress. and tum cover the 
land, aud the populauun for the woot part are 
degrauved lower (hau the same race i. uur south- 
eru Slates. = EE 


— 


OBITUARY. 

Washinglon City, May 22.—The funeral of the 
Hon. Damel Duncan, late a meaber of the 
House of Representatives, from Hamilton coun- 
ly, Ohio, who died ou Friday evening, touk place 
this alternoon, from his late residence, Penusy!- 
vauia Avenue, under the superintendence of 
-Tuomas J. Campbell, Clerk oi tbe House of Re- 
presenla.ves. , 

The remains were followed to the Congres- 
sional burial ground by Representatives and Se- 
nalors of Congress, the Secretaries of the several 
Departments of the Guverument, the Chief Jus- 
luce and Assuciate Jusices of the Supreme Cuurt 


Mayor of Washington, and citizens generally. 
The pall bearers were the Hon. Dudley Mar- 
vin, of New York; Hon. John S. Pendleton, of 
of Virginia; Hon. Messrs. Cabell, of Florida; 
Holmes, of Georgia; Marsh, of Virginia; Wash- 
ington Barrow, and Col. Haskell, of Teunessec. 


r 


Mason Genera, Wonrn.— The following 
spirited sketch of the ſiſe of this chivalric officer 
is copied from the Evening Bulletin: 

Worth has been compared, and not unjustly, to 
Murat. His handsome person and his dashing 
courage forcibly recalled.to mind, during the war 
with Mexico, the Roland of Napoleon’s army. 
Few Ameritan officers participated in as many 
battles as Worth, none pernaps in such brilliant 
and numerous victories. Prominently distinguish- 
ed in the war of 18}2—then in that of Florida 
then under Taylor at Monierey—aod finally in 
the campaign against the city of Mexico, be raa 
acareer alike fortunate and brilliant, and one 
in which glory and promotion followed hand in 
hand. But alas! just when the war is over, and 
the time has arrived for him to repose on hie 
laurels he is cut off by an ignoble disease, in a 
paltry frontier town. Suoh is human life. Such 
is the end of earthly glory! 

Worth claims descent trom one of the earliest 
Puritan settlers. He was born in 1794, received 
a plain but substantial education, and began life 
as a trader’s clerk in Hudson, N. Y. When the 
war of 1812 broke out, he entered the army zs 
a private, but did not remain Jong in the ranks. 
A fellow clerk, who had enlisted with him, hav- 
ing been placed under arrest for some indiscre- 
tion, applied to Worth fur advice, who undertook 
to wille a petition for the delinquent, to the co- 
Jone! ol the regiment. This officer happened to 
be Scott. Struck by the style and penmanship of 
the petilion, he inquired the name of the weiter, 
and iu the interview that followed, was so picas- 
ed with Worth’s manners, aod suldierly aud 
handsome person, that he eppojuied him bis pri- 
vale secretary. He procured lor Worth a cua 
mission as lieutenaut in the twenty turd regi- 
ment; andthe werns of the young subaltern, 
joined io some good fortune, did the rest tor his 
advancement. Worth rose rapidly, indeed, du- 
ring the war of 1812. At Cuippewa be disun- 
guished himself so highly that he was brevetted a 
caplaio; at Lundy's Lane he won the rank of 
Mejor, and if peate had not been deciared im- 
medialely alterwards, he would doubtless have 
advanced still farther. ; 

- After the péace Worth was, for some time, 
Superintendent of the West Point Military Acau- 
emy. ju 1841, after the renrement of General 
Armistead, Worth succeeded tu the chief Cum- 
majd in Florida, where he had been serving, as 
second id rank, for about a year. Ambuitivus of- 
distinction, he sought every vpportunity to bring 
the Indians to aciton, and, thuugt often disap- 
pointed, nelly succeeded. In recompense tor 
his gallantry du this occasion, Worth was brevet- 
led a brigauiec general. 

When awar with Mexico became probable, 
he was detached to Corpus Christi to juin Tay lor, 
and remained with the General uutn jnst delure 
the battles of Palo Alto aud Resaca de ta Palma. 
The cause of bis leaving camp, as is well kaowa, 
was u difference betwecu him and Twiggs, grow- 
ing out of bis brevet rank. He busicusd to 
Washington, iutending to resign ; wt the war al- 
tered his decision, and caucelling biS Cesigaation 
he burried back to the army. 

Taylor, sympaihizing with the feelings of 
Worth, who could not lurgive himself for having 
missed (he battles of the 6th and 9th of May, as- 
signed to him, at Monterey, the task of carrying 
tue heights on the Saltillo road, wilh one uivi- 
sion of the army, while, with the other, the com- 
mander-in- chiet advanced against the town trum 
the Serralro road. This waa, in fact, giving 
Worth an independent command—tfor, atter once 
separaling, it was found impossible to keep up 
the commuvicalions between the two divisions 


of the army. 


Worth carried, in succession, the various forts 
commanding the Saltillo road—sturmed the Bi- 
sbop's palace which overlooked the towo—aad 
pushing forward through the suburbs, entered 
the streets, throwing suut aud shells, and carry~ 
ing terror aud dismay deforo him. He was witn- 
in a sbort distance ol the great square, when ite 
town capitulated to, Taylor, peustraung io the 
plaza from the other side. For his exploits at 
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Monterey, Worth was brevetted a major gene- 
ral. - 

His next great exploit was at Molino del Rey, 
where he carried the almost impregnable works 
of the enemy, aftera tremendous struggle, in 
which more lives were lost, in proportion 10 the 
numbers engaged, than in any acfian of the war. 

Worth also fought with distinction at Cerro 
Gordo, at Churubusco, and at the’ storming of 
the gates of Mexico. 

He was, perhaps, after Taylor and Scott, the 
most efficient—certainty the most popular—of 
the generals in the war with Mexico. K 

The character of Worth may be sketched in 
few words. He was brave’ toa fault, sufficient- 
ly good as a tactician, chivalrous, of popular 
manners, of imposing presence, haughty, al times 
overbearing, impetuous, warm hearted, a fast 
friend. In many respeeté he resembled Decatur. 
In-battle, especially where daring courage was 
required, he had no superior. His soldjers still 
tell, with enthusiasm, that at Monterey he dis- 
mounted from his horsé, placed bis plumed hat 
on the point of his sword, and waving it high 
over head, led them to storm the- Bishup’s Cas- 
tle. Such tales recat the Paladins of old ro- 
mance. i 
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PRESBYTERIAN GENERAL AssTMEILT.— The 
General Assembly of the Presbyterian Chufeh 
(Old School.) Pittsburgh, May 25th, through their 
chairman, Dr. McGill, reported a series of six 
resolutions, which were as follows > 


Resolved, 1st. That the principles of the Pres- 
byterian Church on the subject of slavery, are 
already set forth in repeated declarations ad-full 
as 10 need no further exposition. . 

2d. That in view of the civil and domestic na- 
ture of this institution and the competency of se- 
cular institutions alone to remove it, and in view 
of the earnest inquiry and deep agitation on this 
subject, which we now observe in one or more 
commonweaſths of our country where slavery 
exists, li is considered pecul:arly improper and 


inexpedient for this Assembly to attempt or pro- 


pose any measures in the work of emancipation. 

3. That all necessary’ and proper provision 
has been already made for the just exercise of 
discipline upon those who neglect or violate the 
- mutual duties of master and servant, and the 
General Assembly is always ready to enforce 
those provisions, When the uafaitbfuiness of any 
Inferior court is made manifest by record, ap- 
peal, or complaint. . 

4th. We rejoice to believe that the action of 
a former Assembly, sọ far fram aiding or allow- 
ing the iniquitous “ oppression of man by his ſel- 
dow man,” has been steadily promoting an ame- 
Horation in the condition of the slaves, by. win- 
ning the confidence of masters; in freedom from 
fanaliciam, snd by stimulating the slaveholder 
and his pastor alike to labor in the religious edu- 
cation ol the blacks. 

Sth. That it is enjoined on Presbyterians ditu- 
med in slavebulding States to continue to in- 
‘crease their exertions for the religious education 
ol the slaves; and to report distinctly, in the 
annual narratifes lo the General Assembly, the 
state of religion among the colored. population. 


The report was accepted and adopted, ope 
Belleman voting agamst it. 
was absent al the time, entered his protest againat 
the resolves the next day. 


The Assembly received a communication from 
the venerable Dr. Miller, of the Princeton l'heo- 
Jogical Seminary, tendering for the third time a 
Tesignalion of his professorship. It was accept- 

‘ed, but al the same time, resolutions continuing 
his salary and professional digoities for life, with 
the title of. Emeritus Professor of Church Go- 

verument and Ecclesiastical History” —releasiog 
hum from the obligation, but requestiog bim to 

„instruct as it should be convenient und agtecabie 
were unanimously adopted. 


Dr. James W. Alexander, of New York, was 
-elccled Professor of Church Government and 
Ecclesiastical History in the Theological Semi- 


nary at Princeton, vacant by tbe resignation of] ` 


Dr. Miller. He received one hundred and four 
‘of the one hundred and fifty-nine votes east. 

It appeared by the “ Narrative” read in the 
Assembly, that there are connected with it 23 
tyuods, and 122 presbyteries. Other presbyteries 


Mr. Nevin, ho. 


are to be formed this year in Africa, China, and 
California. The state of religion is said to be 
very gratifying throughout the body of the 


churches, and .the schools and institutions ef 


learn ing are flourishing. The Board of Educa- 
tion has 373 theological and academie pupils on 
its roll. i 

Tne Fink ar St. Louvis.—The whele number 
of buildings destroyed is 418, of steamboats 25 
and the loss estimated at over 66,000, 000. Nine 
entire blocks and six-parts of blocks were de- 
stroyed, in which were 7 printing establishments. 
The loss.of human life not yet ascertained, al- 
though we know of three persons who were 
burned on the steainer-White Cloud and four.bo- 
dies have seen taken from the ruins. Many are 


supposed to have been buried beneath the walle 


of various large stocese The Insurance Compa- 
nies are solvent and will pay fully with the ex- 


ception of the St. Louis and the Citizens’, which. 


will pay 70 per cent. Twa-thirds of our whole- 
sule dry goods dealers have been burned out, 
and one-half of -our retailers, produce, commis- 
sion and grocery stores have shared the same 
fate. The books and papers.of the sufferers gene. 
rally saved; The brokers saved everything and 
have again commenced business. 


CHoLtera at tHe West.—There were still 


occasional cases of cholera at Yazoo, Miss., on 


the 23d ull., (hough the epidemic had greatly 
subsided. There was a death by cholera at Gos- 
port, Va., on the 3ist ult. There was uo new 
case at Nashville on the 3ist ult. The cholera 
continues tó make sad havoc in the lunatic asy- 
lum at Lexington, Ky., Where there had been, 
up to lust Tuesday evening, 55 to 60 cases, with 
about 20 deaths—including Alouzo H. Weater, 
one of the atlendants. On the 30th ult, 14 more 
cases occurred) and 6 deaths, all fémales. There 
were at Memphis, Tenn., of the 25th ult, 4 
deaths from cholera, all negro men. The cho- 
lera continues in different Kentucky towns. Two 
or .three-additional cases, one fatal, had occurred 
at Maysville. Two in Shelby county, one ot 
which was fatal ;-elso (wo cases at Henderson 
Four deaths trom cholera occurred at Memphis 
onthe 19th, and others were sick. There was 
another fatal case of cholera at: Richmond on 
Sunday, that of a servant girl; though the En- 
quirer, on the authority.of a single physician, 
speaks of two other cases—whites. ‘Tne Kan- 
hawa Republican sue the cholera has epurely 
disappeared from Charleston, and the Salines, 
though on the 2Uth of May, Colonel John Me- 
Millan, a former representative, died of the dis- 
ease. 

Cuovera IN THE East.—The deaths last week 
at New York amounted to 29. On Sunday, 3d 
inst. there were 25 cases aud 11 deaths. On 
Monday, 23 castes and 9 deaths. On Tuesday 
39 cases snd 11 deaths. Ia Boston on the 4th 
and 5.h, there were 5 cases—all fatal. In Brook - 
lyn, from Saturday to yesterday inclusive, there 
were 8 cases and 4 deaths. At Richmond, on 
the 3d and 4th, tbere were 5 cases—all fatal. In 
Newark, N. J., since Saturday, there wee 5 
cases and J deaths; in ‘Irentop, one case; in 
New Bruuswick, one death; and in Orange, one 
case, recovering, At Aikauy, on the 4ih, there 
was-une case, which resulted in death, and at 
‘Troy, on the same day, 3 cases and one death. 

Pixx AppLes iN FLORIDA. A writer m the 
Savannah Georg ian says. that one gentleman put 
out forty-stx slips of tne pine on the 20th of Au- 
gust, 1843,-and they ripened fruit July 10th, 
1845; be has now 3 500 plants, half of which 
will bear next July, ‘I'he apple does as well as 
at St. Lucia, if not better than in Cuba; the 
fruit is larger snd bettér. About 18, ooo pines 
can be produced to the acre. Thie fruit trom 
the pine plants of South Florida need not be 


plucked tif it is quite matured, when n will]! 


come mto market in a better condition; and of a 
finer favor than any other. The average value 
of the pine then will de at least five cents, and 
an acre Will yield 5800 or $900, while the pro- 
duce of the orange is about 5750 per acre. 


— 


American Orances.+-The Mobile Herald 
says that since the destructive hurricane in Cuba 
a few days since the Mobile fruit market had 
been supplied chiefly with the Creole oran- 
ges now raised ju that neighborhood, Pasca- 
goula, and on the “ coast” near New Orleans. 
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These oranges are generally larger than. those 
raised in the neighborhood of Havena, and much 
superior in flavor. The Herald contends ibai a 
number. of iccations might be selected on the 
bay and neighboring islands, where the orange 
would thrive admirably and scarcely ever be m- 
Jured by frost. Jt instances the case-of a peison 
who realizes from $800 to $1,000 annually trom 
about thirty orange trees .cullivated in a garden 
some miles south of that city. Tue fruit is suid 
to be delicious aud of most exquisite fla vor. 
Tue Excirzuxxr in Canapa.—Pubtic opinion 
iu favor of Lord Elgin’s conduct hes been manie 
fested in Upper Cuna‘Ja to an extent never bee 
fore known in thut colony. The Tories, whe 
u ere so fond of the gallows as a sure means of 
punisbing their more honest political opponents 
len years since, are literally execruted. An ace 
tive magisirate in the Nurih Ridug of York 
co. uny writes to a friend in town: “ Yuung M. 
called fast night asd brought me the number of 
signatures to the * Bruce’s Address” in this-ri- 
ding ; it is -2.393. In the county it will exceed 
10, 000.“ [ Tribune. 4 


_ Canava.—The information from England that 
the conduct of Loru Elgin is eatirely approved by 
the mother Government gives general satisiace 
tion. The Tories murmur, but woetly submit. 
Tranquillity contipues. . 


ARTILLERY — Lord Gough attributes h's suc- 
cess over the Sikus, al Goujerat, where he made 
up for bis former defeat, eutirely to the artillery. 
He says: ~ 

‘t Conspicuous as the artillery has ever proved 
itself, uever was its superiurily over that uf the 
enemy, ard its irresistible and annihilating puwer, 
more truthfully shown than iu this battle. The 
heavy baiteries, manceuvred with the celerity of 
light’ guns, and the rapid advance, the scientific 
aud judicious selection of the points of attack, 
tke effective and well directed fire of the troops 
of horse artillery and light field batteries, merit 
my warmest praise.” 

Inpiana — John A. Matson, of Franklin Co., 

has been nominated for Governor by the (20) 
Whig State Convention, iu place of Judge Em- 
bree, whom his constituents require tur Cun- 
‘gress. Mr. Matson was recently the Whig can- 
didate for Congress in his district. ‘The several 
State tickets are now completed as follows: 


Whig—For Governor, J. A. Matson; Lieut. 
Governor, T. S. Stanford. l 

Free Soil—For.Governor, J. H. Graven; Lieut. 
Governor, James W. Wright. 

Demoerat— For Governor, J. A. Wright; Lieut, 
Governor, James H- Laue. too 

We apprehend that the result of this triangu- 
lar contest will be similar to that for President 
last year, when Indiana voted— 5 
Taylor, 69,907 -Van Buren, 8, 100; Cass, 74, 745; 
Cass-over Taylor, 438; Taylor and Van Buren 
over Cass, 3, 262. 


— = 


Crevaset ar New OrLEANs.—The hopes of 
a check to the flood at New Orleans are not very 
encouraging, according to the last mails. The 
Crescent of the th says: 


Our accounts from the crevasse yesterday, re- 
present it as in much the same condition as pre- 
viously. For some hours no progress had been 
“made in the work in consequence of-a break of 
twelve feet in the levee immediately above. All 
the force at hand was applied to stopping inn 
breath, which wus soon closed, but its occurrence 
plainly shows the weakness of the levee in the 
vicinty. Mr. Johnson, a neighboring planter, 
has, we are inlormed. sent his negroes to the spol 
to assist in prosecuting the Work. 

From the Delta of the same date, we take the 

followsng paragraph: 
The levre wade to stop the Tunis crevasse 
was partially carried away on Salurday alter 
noon, and as no effort nas been made to mend 
the breach, neerly the whole work is now swept 
away. The water is, therefore, pouring through 
in as great a torrent as ever, bating the fall in 
the river.. l a an 

The aspect of things in the city is thus descri- 
bed by the Picayune: 

The truant waters of“ Father Mississippi” 
cootiaue to encroach upon our city, and the song 
of the gondolier, or rather the shout of the mu- 
hictpality beatmen, is fast nearing St.) Charles 
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street. The inundated streets present novel and 
exciting scenes, and, apart from the melencholy 
refleetions caused by the disastrous stale of af- 
fairs, there is much to amuse. All sorts of aqua- 
tic conveyances are brought into requisition, and 
these are now to be seen at all corners waiting to 
convey passengers through avenues where cabs 
and carriages were wont to roll. Through many 
of the streets, however, the authurilies have 
caused gunwales or plank walks to be construc- 
ted, which prove a great convenience. Il was 
impossible, in the haste in which they were put 
up, to moke them firm. The traveller is obliged 
to step with great caution, and even then primly 
dressed gentlemen are occasionally seen. io disap- 
pear fora time beneath the dirty flood. “With 
the fine prospect of stopping the crevasse, how: 
ever, we have reason to hope that this state of 
affairs will not last much longer. p 

The Crescent find ng fault with the exaggera- 
tions of telegraphic reporters in regard tu the 
flood, proceeds to describe the true oundition-of 
things as follows: l ; 
The crevasse from which we now suffer is a 
break in the levee, fifteen miles from tuwn. It 
js about 200 feet wide, and the water rushes 
through, with great velocity indeed, for there is 
a rapid descent, and the face of the country falls 
off {rom the river gradually down to the swamps 
and the lake in the rear, interrupted by one oc 
two low ridges. The rushing of the water can 
be heard at some. distance but, compared to the 
mighty mass of the Mississippi, it is a mere till. 
A stream has poured tbrough this opening, until 
it has gradually Glled up the swamps and covered 
the low jands bela een the crevasse and the back 
part of the city, and at last invaded the city self, 
and is gradually cisiog. But its progress is not 
so terrific aud dangerous that men. lee before it, 
abandoning their property. Its rise is measured 
anxiously by inches from day to dəy; and the 
damage whjch it causes, except al the mouth of 
the crevasse, or in some place where it breaks 
through an embankment, is fot from any rush of 
the stream, but frum its slowly sapping aud un- 
dermining ed.fices, and its destruction of crops 
by the mere act uf submerging them. It comes 
onward atealihily—rising, liue by line, so q iet lj 
that careful measurement is required to show 
that jt has increased. It has thus risen until the 
rear of the city has been covered wilh water, iu 
sume places several feet deep. Some of the 
streets, as viewed irom Carundelet or Baronne 
down, look like a long sheet of water, or creeks, 
in which boats are plying between the houses, 
that seem built in water. 


Cauirornta.—-Lieutenant Beall, U. S. N., 
bearer of government despaiches, reached New 
York, on the, 291h uir. e left San Francisco 
14th April in the Oregon, reached Panama the 
Gin May, arrived at und leit Chagres next day, 
and landed at New Orleans from the bark Fiori- 
da un the 21st. He bas thus made the journey 
from San Francisco to New York in 44 days, 
the quickest trip ever made. He was only 17 
hours in crossing the Isthmus to Chagres—where 
he lett Rev. Walter Colton, ex- Alea lde of Monte- 
rey, who was also among the few passengers of 
the Oregon. The two steamers brought to Pa- 
nama some 9400, 000 in gold, af wnich some 
880,000 is consigned to Mr. Parroti— waiting, 
with their mails, lor copveyance hither. 

Lieutenant Beall exhibited his 8 Ib. gold lump, 
with a watch roughly encased in the pute metal, 
atthe Exchange. The U. S. transports lowa, 
Gen. Taylor, aud Rome, with troops under Gen. 
Riley, had arrived at Monterey when he leit. 
Nuwervus gamblers were reaping golden har- 
vesis af San Fraucisco, as indeed was cverybouy. 
There was no limit to the gold. = 

Order was maintained at the placers. All of- 
fenders are tried by au extempore jury of twelve, 
and if convicted, bung—ihres having been hung 
jor horse-siealiog. Tuis summary justice pre- 
served order. Col. Fremont had not arrived, 
bul was dully ea pected— having been beard frum 
as on the Gila river. l 

Lieutenant Beall left St. Louis on his way out 
in November as bearer of despatches, and suf- 
fered dreadfully on the route, having iost nine of 
his twenty-five soldiers in the mountain snow 
storms. His appearance indicates suffering. 

Lett in port at Panama the steamers Oregon 
and California, to leave for San Francisco in ten 
days or thereabouts; several sail ships also there, 
itung up to take passengers. , 

Mr. Parrot, U. S. Minister to Mazatlan, has 
exhibited to the Editors of the New York Tiir 


bune, a humber of mineralogical specimens from 


Californie and New Mexico. In addition to sam- 


ples of gold from the wet and dry diggings, he 
brought e piece of coal from the surface of the 
bed jnst discovered on the coast between Monte- 
rey and San Louis Obispo. It is of a bituminous 
character, and is found in great abundance. It 
was tried in a blast furnace, on board the Ohio, 
and proved to be of very good quelity. He 
brought, besides, a genuine ruby, picked up in 
the diggings. Kis the first found, of a pale crim- 
son culor, and about the size of a pea-cul in half. 
He also brought specimens of cinnabar, the ore 
of quicksilver, containing fifty per cent. of the 
metal, and some very fine samples of silver ore 
from the mines of Guanajuata, containing from 
thirty lo seventy-five per ccni. Some ol these 
were imbedded in prismatic feldspar, in orystals 
vf an amethyst tint. Among other curiosities, 
an ear of corn fromthe Sierra Nevada, nine 
thousand feet above the sea. it was about four 
laches long, but the grains were upwards. of an 
inch in-length. This corn is said to yield remar- 
kuble crops, and cultivation in- this country is 
worth a trial. a 

Mempuis Convention.—On the 4h of July, a 
great convention of persons favorable to the con- 
struction of a railroad from some point on the 
lower Mississippi to the Pacific, is to be held at 
Memphis, Tenn. The Governor of South Caro- 
luna has invited one hundred and twenty gentle- 
men of that State to attend it, and Governor 
Towns, of Georgia, has extended a similar invi- 
tation to one hundred citizens of that State. The 
citizens of Mobile and otter towns ja the south- 
ern and southwesiera States are holding meet- 
ings on the subject. 


Damages By rur Astor Prace Rrors. Mr. 
Hackett, Manager of the Astor Place Theatre, 
has presented io the city of New York, a claim 
of $5,005 20, for damages sustained during the 
late riot. The bilf for meals and refreshments 
to the police is 8754 50; and the aggregate will 
be about $6,000. ` 


CANDIDATES FOR STATE OFFICERS IN VERMONT. 
—The Democratic and Free Soil Conventions of 
Vermont have agreed to the following Union 
Ticket :—Horatio Needham for Governor; 
Daniel Roberts for Lieutenant Governor ; Joseph 
Poland for Treasurer. - 


Bisxtop or THE Episcorpat Diocese or Missis- 
stppi.— The Rev. Wm. M. Greene, D. D., ol the 
Diocese of North Carolina, has been unanimous- 
ly elected Bishop of the Diocese of Mississippi. 


IF The overflow of the Mississippi has in- 
jured General Taylor's cotton plantation to the 
extent of thirty thousand dollars, it is sald. 


General Avezzani, the leader of the Ro- 
mao troops, is said to be an Ameriéan citizen. 
The lady of Gen. A., now in New York, with 
six daughters, is of Irish extraction. 


George Washington Lafayette is calied 
the Patriarch of the French National Assembly, 
being the head of a family which furnishes ele- 
ve members ! - 
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NEW PUBLICATIONS. 

A UNIVERSAL PRONOUNCING’ GAZETTEER ; con- 
laining Togographical, Statistical, and other infor- 
mation, of all the iuost important places in the known 
world, from the most recent and authentic sources. 
By Thomas Baldwin, assisted by severat other gentle- 
men. To which is added an appendiæ, containing 
more than len thousand additional names, chiefly of 
the small towns and villages, &c., of the United 
Statets and Mexico. Eight Edition. With a sup- 
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plement, giving the pronunc ialion of more than two 


thousand names, besides those pronounced in the origi- 
nal work: forming in itte f a complete vocabulary 
of geographical pronunciation. -Philadelphia : Pub- 
lished by E. H. Butler & Co., 1849. i 


The publication of this most excellent book, 
particularly the present greatly improved edition, 
supplies a desideratum long needed; and certain- 
ly, Judging from the fullness, accuracy, learning 
and taste lu which the task bas been executed, it 
could have fallen into no more able hands. Its 
appearance at this lime must also be regarded as 


English pronunciation.” 


extremely opportune, when the facilities of com- 
munication and of intercourse between distant 
countries ere so greatly increased, and when by 
the rapid progress of extraordinary events in Eu- 
rope, the recent changes in our relations to Mexi- 
co, and the golden prospects on vur Pacific bor- 
der, we are being furnisbed with new topics of 
conversation, and are daily becoming ſamililar- 
ized with geographical names, many of which, # 
we had a knowledge of priorly, the information 
was likoa ‘* sealed book,” in that we ventured 
not to pronounce them, and were unable to un- 
derstand, or be understood by, those who were 
conversant with their joes! pronunciation--so diffi- 
cult it is to convey the native pronunciation of 
these countries by means of English letters. Add 
to this the differences which exist among our- 
selves in regard to the proper English sounds of 
many letters or combisations of letters, and the 
vulue of such a standard of pronunciation in our 
social circle must be duly appreciated. 

‘This book supplies us witha key to all this 
knowledge, and furnishes à standard of geographi- 
cal orthæpy, and a mass of instruction on this 
and other subjects connected. with the title of ibe 
work, not else u here to be found. 

The system adopted, and which is believed to 
be. founded in, true wisdom, is io give the pro- 
punciation of names, as nearly as pussibile as 
they are pronounced by the well educated people 
of the respective ccuntries (6 which-they be- 
long,” and this bas been adhered to with but a 
few exceptions—in * those well-known foreign 
names, which -appear to have assumed è fixed 

With the European and the beiter known of 
the Asiatic languages the accent has not only 
been correctly given, but the important pecultari- 
ties of pronuneiation are noted, derived from a 
consultation wilb the best authorities on the sub- 

In the Introduetion, the general principles of 
pronunciation of each of the more important Eu- 
ropean languages, and the method of wriiing and 
pronouncing geographical names of Asia, Africa, 
&c., are given. . 

A new and important feature of the work is 
that, in which the adjective and the appeliation 
of the inhabitants, derived from the names of the 
countries, is inserted, rendering. this part of the 
work a very necessary appendage to school libra- 
ries. The signification of Ancient and Modern 
names have been added, in numerous instances; 
while the descriptive, statistical aud bistorical 
items have been compiled wilh great care, con- 
densed to (he smallest possible Compass, and may 
be relied upon as strictly accyrate. i 

The attention of parents and teachers is espe- 
cially invited to this book; aud, cobsidered as a 
mere pronouncing vocabulary, it will be regard- 
ed by all well-educated pegsons as a most abcep- 
table addition to public and private libraries. 

We have not attempted to point out all the ime 
portant features of the publicalion nor to show 
the valuable helps it all., rds to students of geo- 
graphy ; for we have not the space so to do. Our 
advice, however, is to each and every one of our 
readers, who desires to obtain aceurate informa- 
tion of the matters upon which it treats, to pro- 
vide himself or herself with a copy, assuring 
them thatibe-same amount of money can in no 
wise be more profitably expended. 
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SYNOPSIS OF CONTENTS. 


NATIONAL AFFAiRS.—Suspension of Land Sales; 
1 Diplomatic, Lreasury, Army aud 

avy Intelligence. 

SPEECHES IN CONGRESS.— Speech of Mr. Embree, of 
Indiana, on the subject of the allowunce of milecge of 
members of Congress. 8 

Pusiic Doctments.—Second Annual Report of 
the Smithsonian Institution, Jor 1848. 

Tue StTatss.—-New Hampshire; New York; 
Pennsylvania ; Ohio; Wisconsin, 

Misce.LaNgous.— Gold Mines. f Siberia; Cho- 
lera; IHirty first Congress; Letter of Mr. Belscr, 
of Alubama. ~ 

Statistics —Crime 


r 


; Insanity; Table of Distances; 
Western Provision Trade; Prices of Produce in 
New York; Revenue of Great Britain. 

Forgion IntELLIGENCE.—From Europe; St. Do- 
mingo. 

OBITUARY Norices.-—Hon. Daniel Duncan, of 
Ohio; Major General Worth. ; 

CugonicLe.— Presbyterian General Assembly ; Fire 
at St. Louis; Cholera; Pine Apples in Florida, 
American Oranges; Canada ; Indiund Nominations; 
Crevasse at New Orleans; Culiſornia. 

New Pusuications.—A Universal, Pronouncing 
Gazelicer, 
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Mexican Craims.—The Board of Commission- 
ers of Mexican claims have extended the time 
for filing memorials on cases provided for in the 
fifth article of the unratified convention of No- 
vember 20th, 1843, to the first Monday in No- 
vember next. 87 l 

— . — 
OIVIL APPOINTMENTS; 
BY THE PRESIDENT. 


Collectors of the Customs. 


$ 


Samuel Cooper, Middletown, Connecticut, vice- 


William D. Starr, removed. : 

Robert W. Allston, St. Marks, Florida, vice Na- 
thaniel W. Walker, removed. ` 

— Surveyors of the Customs. X 

Penfield B. Goodsell, Hartford, Connecticut, vice 
Seth Belden, removed. 

Allen Puinam, Salem, Massachusetts, vice Na- 
than Hawthorn, rqqpoved. 

Appraisers. : 

Mathias B. Edgar, New York, N. Y., vice 
George F. Thomson, removed. l 

-John C. Martin, Appraiser of Merchandise at 
Philadelphia, vice Thomas Stewart, remoyed. 

Marshals. 

Alexander M Mitchell, of Ohio, to be Marshal 
of the United States for the Territory of Minne- 
sota. - j K 

John W. Twichell, of Missouri, to be Marshal 
of the United States for the district of Missouri, 
vice Robert €. Ewing, removed. 

; Attorneys. 

Robert Hughes, of Texas, to be Attorney of the 
United States for the Distriet of Texas, vice 
Franklin H. Merriman, removed. | 
Francis T. Bartow, of Georgia, to be Attorney 
of the United States for the District of- Georgia, 
vice Henry R. Jackson, temoved. 

P. Sheward Johnson, of- Delaware, to be Attor- 
ney of the United States for the District of Dela- 
ware, vice William H. Rogers, removed. 

Thomas T. Russell, of Florida, to be Receiver 
of Public Moneys at St. Augustine, Florida, vice 
John M. Fontaine, resigned. 

Hercules R. W. Andrews, of Florida, to be Re- 
gister of the Land Office at Tallahassee, Florida, 
vice Thomas J. Hodson, removed. 


| President announces, to 


POST OFFICE DEPARTMENT. 
Deputy Postmasters. 

Joshua W. Carr, Bangor, Maine. | 

William Stowe, Springfield, Massachusetts, in 
place of Harvey Chapin, resigned, to take effect 
September 30, 1849. f 

— — 

Appointments by the Secretary of the Treasury. 

Redwood Fisher, Assistant Appraiser of Mer- 
chandise at Philadelphia, vice Reuben Hanse, 
removed. = 

Edward M. Donaldson, Assistant Appraiser of 
Merchandise at Philadelphia, vice William Little, 
removed. ` 
2 — sce 
Appointments by the Secretary of the Interior. 

Pension Agents. 
Charles Fitz, of New Orleans, Louisiana, to be 
Pension Agent at that place, vice Maunsel White, 
who declines the office. 

James Huske, of Fayettevjlle, N. C., to be Pen- 
sion Agent at that place, vice George McNeil, 
removed. i 
— 


ARMY. 


- Deatn or GeneraL Gaines.—The official or- 
der from the War Department, announcing this 
sad intelligence, is as follows : 

With feelings. ef deep regret and grief, the 
the Army the death of 
Brevet Major Gen. ED]. Penpteron Gaines. 
He died of the epidemic prevailing at New Or- 
leans, on the 6th inst. Thus has terminated the 
long and eventful llſe of this veteran soldier and 
patriot, on the bank of his beloved Mississippi, a 
fit emblem of his character—placid as its wave, 
but, on occasion, resistless as its torrent. 

Gen. Gaines entered the service of his country 
on the 10th day of January, 1799, with the rank 
of ensign. From this humble position_he ascend- 
ed, step by step, to his honorable and elevated 
rank. Opportunity only hastened that promotion, 
which his judgment, and courage, and patriotism 


‘| won. His knowledge was the result of experience. 


He studied the character of the soldier, and knew 
his impulses and wants.. The one directed, the 
other he relieved. He was aman of generous 
and ardent sympathies. a 

Authority he always considered as an element 
for good or for evil. Its exercise by him may be 
safely tested by that standard which combines 
firmness with kindness, and justice with clemep- 
cy. He gave not an order in the execution of 
which he was not prompt to partake. its perils. 
Of his gallant exploits it is not necessary to speak. 
They belong to history, and are safe. i 

The Adjutant General will direct proper mili- 
tary honors to be paid to the memory of the 
late Commaader of the Western Division of the 
Army. N 


Colonel Monroe, of the Artillery, hereto- 
fore stationed at Savanuah, Ga., has been ordered 
to Santa Fe, to relieve Major Washington, at 
present in command there. 


Estort ro Carirornia.— Exiract of a letter from 
Fort Leavenworth, dated Moy 25th, published in the 
St. Louis Republican : aa i 

« On the 16th the Command of Brevet Colonel 
Alexander, Third Infantry, composed of four 
companies of his regiment, and two companies of 
Artillery, (the second regiment,) under the com- 
mand of Brevet Major Kendrick, left this port 


for New Mexico, Under the protection of this 


NO. 6 BANK ALLEY. 


escort, Col. Calhoun, Indian Agent for New Mexi- 
-| co, (with family,) was placed. On the 17th Cap- 


tain Kerr, Secend Dragoons, with his company, 
left’ as escort to Col. Collier, Collector of San 
Francisco. This entire command made about 
thirty-five miles, when an express was despatched 
with an order for it to there await the arrival of 
Gen.. Brooke and staff, under orders for New 
Mexico. The General has been daily expected 
at his post, but the late disaster among the steam- 
boats at your levee has, it is supposed, been the 
cause of his delay. ‘The Rifle Regiment left on 
the 10th fer their destination on the Oregon 
route; the regiment has been frequently heard 
from since its departure, and all were getting 
along well, several of the officers having their 
families along with them. e 
The following disposition has been made of the 
companies, as far as I have been able to ascer- 
tain: Major Sanderson stops at the first post on 
the route, viz: Fort Laramie ; his command will 
be companies C and E, mounted rifle nen, and 
Company G Sixth Inſantry; officers, Brevet Lieut. 
Col. Roberts, Capt. Duncan, Lieut. Elliott, Bre- 
vet Capt. Me Lane of the Riflemen, Capt. Ketch- 
um, Brevet Capt. Hendrickson, Lieut. Bootes and 
Lieut. Tubbs, Sixth Infantry. Capt. Vanvliet, 
A. Q. M., and Lieut. Woodbury, Engineer, will 
also be at that post. Brevet Major Simonson, 
with his company (G), and that of Captain New- 
ton (B), garrisons the second post to be establish- 
ed at in the vicinity of Bear river. On or 
about the first of June, Brevet Lieut. Colonel Ro- 
berts, with his company (C), Rifles, and compa- 
ny G, Sixth Infantry, leave with the supply train 
of about four hundred wagons. Lieut. Elliott 
accompanies this command as Commissary and 
Assist. Quartermaster. After the departure of 
these trains, the garrison of Fort Leavenworth 
will consist of company K, First Dragoons, and 
companies F and G, Fifth Infantry. Brevet Capt. 
Morris, Mounted Riflemen, with thirty men, 
awaits the arrival of Gen. John Wilson, Indian 
Agent for California, as his escort, via Salt Lake. 


Tue oldest officer in the Army Hving, is 
said to be Brevet Brigadier General Brady, Cole- 
nel of Second Infantry. He entered the army as 
ensign of infantry, on the 7th of March, 1792, 
resigned for a few ‘years, and re-entered as colo- 
nel Twenty-second Infantry, 6th July, 1812. The 
next oldest officers living are Brevet Brigadier 
General J. B. Walbacbh, who entcred the service 
the same day with Gen. Gaines, on the 10th of 
January, 1799, as lieutenant of cavalry. He is 
now Colonel of the Fourth Artillery, and the 
venerable Colonel Many, of the Third Infantry, 
who entered it June 4, 1798.—Ledger. 


Lieutenant Deany's remains were on 
Monday last interred with military honors in the 
burying ground of St. Mary’s Church, Philadel- 
phia. i 

c 
NAVY. 
Unitep Srares Suir PREBLE, 
Hong Kong, China, Fob. 23, 1849. 

The sloop-of-war Preble, Commander Glynn, 
is at this port; to sail in a few days for the Loo- 
Choo Islands and Japan. She goes to Nogaske, 
Japan, to rescue fifteen seamen imprisoned there 
who state themselves to be the survivors of the 
shipwrecked crew of the American whale ship 
Lagoda. Intelligence, however, has reached us 
that these men deserted in two boats belonging 
to that ship, in August last, and that the ship 
being, in consequence thereol, disabled from cap- 
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turing whales, was obliged to leave the whaling | 
grounds and return to port. 

‘The Preble will probably touch at mest of the 
northern ports of China, on her way back. We 
hud started once; but a few days sail out, the 
small-pox made its appearance on board, and we 
were forced to return. Only one case has yet 
made its appearance. The cruise to Japan can- 
not fail to prove an extremely interesting one. 

The Preble will start far the United States im- 
mediately on her return here, and will probably 
reuch home during the latter part of the year. 

The sloop-of-war Plymouth, bearing the broad 
pennant of Com. David Geisinger, commanding 
the U.S. squadron in che E st Indies, is at Wham- 
pva. Her officers are all well, excepting Com- 
mander Gedney, who has been centined to his 
bed for some time with rheumatism. 

The brig-of-war Dolphin, long expected on this 
station, arrived at Macao on the 22d inst. She 
wus heard frum in December, at Singapore., 

It is rumored here, that the English do not ap- 
prehend difficulties with the Chinese, as was ex- 
pected by their refusing to open the gates of the 
city of Canton onthe Ist of April next; but that 
the gates of the city will be thrown open at the 
specitied time, according to the trealy. It is also 
rumored that the British flag-ship Hastings and 
steamer Fury are to go to Japan. ‘The squadron 
here is commanded by Kear Admiral Sir Francis 
A. Collier. ‘The English vessels of war now in 
this port, are: Hastings, 72; Pilot, 12; and Fu- 
ry and Media, steameis. 


by the Peacock, L. Warrington, Comnander. 

Flog of the High Flyer. 

Flag of the Macedonian, captured the 25th of 
October, 1812. . 

Flag of the Alert, coptured Avgust 13, 1812, 
by the frigate Essex, D. Porter, Commander. 

Flags of the Deminies, Duke of Gloucester, 
St. Lawrence, Londeville, captured by priva- 
teers. ; - 

Fleg of the Guerriere, captured August 10, 
1812, by the Constitution, lssac Huli, Comman- 
der. 

“ Perry’s Fleg,” worn at-his mast-head, dwr- 
ing his engagement on Leke Erie, and carried 
under bis orm when he removed from the Law- 
rebce to the Niagara. It is black, (the death 
color,) with Lawrence’s last words. Don’t 
give up the ship, inseribed on it in white letters. 

Flag of the Algerine frigate Mezoura, cop- 
twwed June 20th, 1813, by the U. S. squadron, 
S Decatur, Commander. 

Fiag of the Algerine brig captured same day 
as the above. ` 

Two Mexican flags, captured at Mazatlan, 
Nov. 7th, 1847, by a part of the Pacific Squad- 
ron, under Commodore Shubrick.- 

A Mexican flag, captured at Monterey, Cali- 
fornia, July 7th, 1846, by the U. $. naval forces 
under Com. J. D. Sloat. This was the first flag 
token in California. 

An Ametican flag used at St. Jose, California, 
exhibiting the holes made by Mexican bullets. 
Passed Midshipman M’Lanahan was killed while 
holding the staff. A small party of Americans 


ir The U.S. ship PLYMOUTH, was at Hong 
Kong. March 28; and the brig Dorren, at Cau- 
ton, off the Factories, at same date. The Pre- 
BLE had gone to Japau. 


Mexicans, until at last relieved by the U.S. 
Squadron. 
A urum taken at Tabasco. 
western coast of America. S x 
Que lance taken in a fight back of Mazatlan. 
S The U. S. storeship Lexineton, arrived 
at New York, from the Pacific, on the 10th inst. 


Foreign Intelligence. 
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ARRIVAL OF THE STBAMER. 


The steamship Evrora reached her dock at 
Boston on Wednesday night, bringing. London and 
Liverpool dates to 26th ult. 


Nationa, Tropuiss.—The roow in the Naval 
School Institution at Annapolis, Md., recently 
fiited up for the reception of articles of jnterest, 
is now open, and among other objects the follow- 
ing may be seen there. The list is deserving 
of preservation fur its chronological ioforma- 
lion: b 


intelligence by this arrival: 


InxLAND.— The distress from various causes in 
this unhappy country continues, and emigrant 
vessels are coustanUy leaving with crowds of the 
lower classes. Father Matthew sailed from Dub- 
lin- on the 17th ult., to embaik from Liverpool to 
America. The sentence of transportation on 
John Martin, it is stated, will be carried into 
effect. ` 

ExdLAND.— An unsuccessful attempt at an as- 
sassination of tne Queen h.d beep made by an 
Irishman, named John Hamilion, who levelled a 
pistol at her, whilst she and Prince Albert were 


Flag of French Frigate, L'Insurgent, captured 
Feb., 1799, by the Jrigate Cone teliatioh, T. Trux- 
ton, commander. i 

Fiag ol French- brig Berceau, captured Nov., 
1800, by the frigate Boston, Gro. Little, Com 
mander. , j ' 

Royal standard of Great Britain, captured at 
York, now Toronto, April 27ih, 1813, vy Gen. 
Z. Pike, in conjunciuon with Cum. Isaac Cnauu- 
vey. . i 

{Ihe mace belonging to the Speaker’s Chair 
of the Provincial Assembly, of Upper Canada, 
token On the satve Occasion, is alsu-exhibited. 
‘Vue Laon, carved in woud, which stood in iroot 
vl the Speaker’s chair, and which was taken at 
ibe same lime, is in front of the Cummodure’s 
house at the Navy-yard, Washington, und is ex- 
pected soun to be paced in the Lyceum.) 

ring of the Java, captured Dec. 29,.1812, by 
the brigate Constitution, W. Bainbiidge, Com- 
nander. 

Fiag of the Boxer, captured Sept. 5. 1813, by 
the vng Enterprise, W. Burrows, Commander. 
Burrows was Killed ip tis engagement, 

Fiag of the Levaut,—alsu® ui the Cane, cap- 
tured Feb. 20, 1815, by the Irigule Coustitutiun, 
C. stewarl, Commander. 

biegs ot the Chippewa, Lady Prevost, Queen 
Cusriuite, Hunter, Detroit, aud Liule Beat, cap- 
lured Sept. lu, 1813, ow Lake Erie, vy the U. 8. 
squadron, O. H. Perry, Commander. 

logs of the Berestuord, Linuel, Chubs, Confi- 
dence—captured ] lib Sept., 1814, % Luke Cham- 
piain, by U. States squadron, T. M’Donough, 
Comuauder. : 

Flag of the Reindeer, captured July 28:h, 
1814, by the sloop Wasp, J. Biakely, Couwau- 
Utr. 

Flag of the Peacock, captured Feb, 24, 1813, 
by the sloop Hornet, Lawrence, Commander. 

Fig ol ihe Avon, captured Sept. 1, 1314, by 
the stuup Wasp, J. Biukely, Commander. 

Fiag of the Fronc, captured Nov., 1812, by 
the sloop Wasp, Jacob Joues, Commander. 


trom Hyde. Park. Ihe miscreant was immediate- 
ly arrested: ‘I'he pistol, it is said, containec only 
powder. i 
There have been no farther discussions of Ca- 
nadian affairs in Parliament, and it is doubtful if 
any will take place, as the impression seems ge- 
nerally to prevail that, Canada having a free 
Constitutional Parliament, the Canadians are quite 
capable of settling their own affairs. ‘There does 
nut appear to be any reason to doubt that the 
English Government will sustain every act of 
Lord Elgiu’s administration. ` 
In the House of Lords, on Monday, Lord Stan- 
ley mode an elaborate speech in opposition to the 
bill for the repeal of the navigation laws, and 
several amendments were offered which were re- 
jected by decisive majorities. The final vote in 
committee increased the late Miuisterial majori- 


ty of 10 to I3. 


Markets. — From Brown, Shipley & Co’s. circu- 
lar of 25th ult. : 

We have again had a heavy import of Cotton 
this week, and the supply mto Liverpool since 
the Ist of January now amounts to 1, 018, 000 
bales against 651, 000 to same period last season ; 
the tuport frum the United States is, 890, 000, 
being an increase of 350, 000 bales. 


Flag of the Epervier, captured April 9, 1814, | 


in a rude fort, were besieged for 21 days by 500 


"Three borsemen’s Jances, taken at Figueras, 


The following ‘embraces the -most important 


returning to Buckingham palace in their carriage. 


The demand has continued steady and toa 
fair extent this week, but not equal to the quan- 
tity offering, so that the market bas been heavy, 
with a decided turn in favor of the buyers, par- 
ticularly in the low and middling qualities, in 
which a reduction of zd per Ib., hus been sub- 
mitted to in most of the business of the last few 
days; but for fair qualities the fornier quotations 
of 43 for Upland and Mobile, and 43d for Or- 
leans, are continued, these and the good quali- 
ties being less plentiful. The sales for the week, 
ended this day, amount to 40.320 bales, of which 
5000 have been taken for export and 4400 on 
speculation, and the American descriptions con- 
sist of 8860 Upland at 3335; 12,590 Orleans at 
3363; 10,160 Alabama and Mobile at 33225; and 
320 Sea Island at 63a 14d per Jb. 

The demand for Indian Corn has continued 
steady and at some further advance, the quota- 
tions being 33s for white upto 363 per quarter 
for yellow, and the latter now generally held at 
fd per qr. higher. Flour is steady and in mode- 
rate demand at 23s.a23s. 6d per bbl. for Western, 
Philadelphia and Baltimore, while prime Ohio 
hes advanced to 25s. per bbl. 

Only 300 bbis. turpentine are reported as sold 
this week at 68. 6d.a6s. 10d. per butt, and 800 
bols.cowmon American rosin have been disposed 
of at Qs. 6d. 2 23. 10d per cwt., the latest sale ha- 
ving been at the former price. 

France — Recent electi ns in France have 
resulted lu favoc of the Socialists and Red Re- 
publicans to a far greater extent than was anti- 
cipated. Jhey will muster about 240 strong 
against twice this number, who, though com- 
posed of parties and sections of parties entertaio- 
ing Opinions the very opposite of each other, are 
considered friends of order. 

The effect of ‘the elections upon beuks and 
funds is unfavorable. 

In the Assemtly, the affairs of Rome and Hun- 
gary being under consideration, a debate arose 
which is described as the most exciting and vio- 
lent ever known. Propositions for an immec- 
diate declaration of war against Austria aad 
Russia were urged by-several speakers, which 
were subsequently modified by the adoption of 
a resolution proposed by General Cavaignac, 
recommending Government to adopt energelig | 
measures to protect fhe internal and external 


| interests of the Republic. The resulution, though 


violeutly opposed by the Ministry, was carried 
by a majority of 436 to 184. 

‘Nothing bas been arranged in reference Jo the 
change of Ministry, butat is supposed that tue 
mediately after the new Assembly came toge: 
iber. Marshal Bugeaud would be called upon to 
form a new Cabinet. l 

On the 224, the affairs of Italy being under 
consideration, M. Sarrans said in regard to the 
Russian intervention, tha every one knew ftho 
ambition of the Cabinet at St. Petersburgh as well 
as the spirit which guides it, This intervention 
was a blow at European principles, and chiefly 
at those which regulate Prang i n is sufficient, 
in order to show the Czar’s@mtentions, io read 
his late unanifesto, which wes a declaration of. 
war against all democratic interests. 

If to that document were joined the declara- 
tion of the King of Prussia to his army, uo doubt 
could be eniertained respecting a combination of 
all arislocracies against democracy. Jt was im- 
possible that the irruption from Russia of 170,000 
men should be solely fur the subduing of Hun- 
gary. Besides this number there was a reserve 
of 180,000 men, making a total of 315,000 who 
had been called to arms. Hungary was a mere 
pretext. Ihe coalition of Kings was again forw- 
ef, and he now wanted to know what would be 
the policy of the French Government. ; 

Tbe Minister of Foreign Atiairs in reply said - 
that with regard to lialian attairs,the Assewbly 
had manifested its Will, and (bat on the morrow 
of its having done Fo un agent had been sent to 
lialy, bearing a detailed account of the delibera- 
tion, and orders to execute the wishes of the As- 
sembly. He would not returntoa discussion 
which had been closed. With regard io Hun- 
gary, something bad already been said froni the 
tribune: He bad already said that what took 
place iu Hurgary, had excited the solicitude of 
government, which bad written about it to St. 
Petersburg, London, Vienna and Berlin. It had 
been said thai the tine for negotiation was past; 
but as for them (meaning government) they con. 
tinued to negotiate. 

FI. Joly suid he preferred war to the humilia- 
tron of Frauce; and with a view to test the sense 
of the Assembly upon the suject under cousi- 
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Rollin stands second, that of Murat being before 
his. From accidental circumstances the most 
decided Socialists are elected, while Lamartine, 
Marrast, Arago, Dupont de L’Eure, Marie, 
Fould, and all others of the party which caused 
the_revolution of February, are thrown out. 

The contest of power now lies between the 
Red Republicans and the men of the several par- 
ties—the Legitimists, Orleanists, and the Bono- 
partisis. The Moderate, R:publicans have no 
lucus stendi in France. ; 

Prussia.—The Kimg of Prussia has issued a 
manifesto to his subjects condemning the late 
revolts, saying that they were gotten up by the 
enemies of Germany. He says he will shortly 
submit a Constitution to his people which has 
been sanctioned by other Governments, and 
which shall have unity for its basis, and thereby 
guarantee to Germany a free representation. 

The siege of Berlin was prosecuted with in- 
creased vigor, caused by the discovery of # con- 
spiracy for a desperate, and, as was believed. 
dangerous outbreak. PS * 

lt is further reported that negotiation’ for an- 
other Normal constitution were almost termipa- 
led. It is said that its provisions in the main re- 
semble those of the Frankfurt constitution, but 
that the King of Prussia will only assume the 
title of Projector instead of Einperor, and that 
Austria will form no part of the Empire, though 
connected with it by a close defensive alliance. 

Howaanr.=The Zeitung Constilutional, pub- 
lishes Kossuth’s prociamation giving an account 
‘of the recent defeat of the Russians by him. In 
this engagement 36,000 Russians surrendered to 
‘he Huvgarian forces. Aik their arms, ammuni- 
-tion and cannon were also taken posse-sion of by 
ibe Hungarians. This confirms the previous news 
of the Russian defeat but ho autnentic details 
are received. a i 

The surrender of the city of Bologna is con 
tradicted, though it hus been bombarded and re 
duced almost to ashes. The loss of life was 
frightful, bat the gallant city still held out. 

Ine latest accounts from Europe state that the 
Russian force, placed in an attitude for opera- 
tious in tentral Europe, amounts to 350,000 men, 
with 600 field pieces. The left wing of this 
army, consisting of 65,000 men, was veaten by 
tbe Hungarians, as reported. The Russlam loss 
was 6,000 killed and 36,000 prisoners. 

A leiter trom Vienna, of the 18th, in the Bres- 
lauer Zeitung, states that the Hungarisns have 
occupied Carlovitz, the chief town of the Ser- 
viad principality. 8 

The news ot the occupation of Temeswar, 
Arad, Cariovitz and Pautshova, by the Hunga- 
rians, is confirmed. N ` i 

A rumor was corrent.at Raab, on the 16th in- 
‘stant, of the Russians having entered Hungary, 
near Dukia, and of their having suffered a defeat 
from Dembinsky, who engaged them between 
Bartfeld and Eneries. 

The news df the defeat of the Russians, by 
Ben, is cunfiro.ed, though we are still in want of 
authentic details of that important action. 

According io news reeeived from Debreezin 
of the 9th of May, the President of the Aonga- 
rian Council and the Ministers of Justice ex- 
plained their vie ws to the Upper Chamber, The) 
said they were ministers of the Revolution, and 
desire to give a revolutionary direction to the 
country, and to establish a Republic based on a 
Democracy. Kossuth has declared his intention 
to retire into private life as soon as he has ac- 
complished bis purpose of freeing his country. 

Georgey has addressed a letiet to the Com- 
mander-in-Chief of the Austrians, calling on him 
to treat bis ‘prisoners with humanity ; but he 
adds, that alt the Hungarians found in arms 
against their countryindn will bé put to death: 


Tue Roman ` Rerusuic —-Intelligence had 
reached Paris from Marseilles, that the Duk 
d?harcourt, the Minister of the French Repub- 
lic al the Court of Rome, had arrived irom that 
city as the bearer of a convention concluded be- 
tween the Reman Republic and that of France. 
All hostilities had been for some days suspended, 
and it was believed that the news 1s substantially 
correct. l 


deration he proposed the following order of the 
day: “ The National Assembly considers that 
the manifesto of the Emperor of Russia and the 
treaties passed between him end the Kings of 
Prussia and Austria are a blow to the principles 
of the French constitution and the rights of na- 
tions, aud contrary to the resolutions of the Na- 
tional Assembly,“ &c. 

After a speech from M. Mauguin, Gen. Ca- 
vaignac ascended the tribune, and offered the 
following resolution :— i 

„The National Assembly calls serious atten- 
tion to the events and movements of troops ta- 
king place in Europe, and seeing in the state of 
affairs dangers for liberty, and for the Republic, 
recogimends the government to take energetic 
measures for their protectioa.“ 

Gen. Cavaignac said that he thought the reso- 
lution would have the effect of not engaging the 
Republic in a recognition which it could not ac- 
cept, yet of showing that the Assembly felt what 
a serious mailer were the events wh.ch were now 
occurring in Europe. f 

M Joly objected to General Cavaignac’s mo- 
tron as not sufficiently strong, and declared he 
should adhere to his awn. ö 

M. O. Barrot said it was necessary to’ reflect 
on a decision which would be a manifesto of 


war. a 

M. Ledru Rollin urged the more stringent re- 
solution of M. Joly. - Ile considered the manj- 
festo of the Emperor of Russia as a declaration 
of war agatust the French Republic. When a 
question was placed n such ground, the only 
aus wer to it was a counter .manifesto—to say 
France would defend herself. It was the duty 
of the Assembly to declare itself, in answer to 
the Ev peror of Russia. 

Then turning to the party of the right, M. Le- 
dru Rollin concluded by saying, 1 know well 
that you would wish not io reply; you do not 
wish lo assume on yourselves a terrible respon- 
sibility. if you wish to prevent civil war, you- 
must energetically and promptly auswer this 
detiauce.” (Approbation on the left.) g 

M. Odillon Barrot-egain ascended the tribune 
to answer the democratic leader, and, alter a 
speech of considerable length, conoluded by call- 
ing for the simple order of the day. 4 

M. Cremieux followed, and spoke in the midst 
of an uproar scarcely surpassed in the anuals of 
the Assembly. At the termination of his speech, 
the vuling cummenced upon tbe proposal tu pass. 
Ww the suple order of the day. a 

At 7 o'clock the yoting was closed, when the 
numbers were, lor the simple. order, 53—aga inst 
it, 459—majursty 406. On the 22d the discus- 
sion on foreign intervention was resumed, at the 
conclusivu vt which a vote of the Assembly for. 
Gen. Cavaignac’s proposilion was laken, aud re- 
sulted in als adoption. : 

Mr. Cremieux called the attention of the As- 
sembly to av article published in tue Democratic 
Pacifique by M. Cunsiderant, in whien he said a 
plot was in preparation by certain members of 
ihe Government and some Political men, to de- 
stroy the Republic on a certain day, aad called 
thai gentlcwun to give-sume explauativus on the 
subject. aoe - 

M. Cunsiderant replied, that the details had 
been communicated tu him by a person on Whom 
he could rely, aud be had considered it his duty 
to mention tue subject tothe President of the 
Council, aud bad by tbat means deleuted the 
plot- Aremark of M. Considerant roused the 
anger ol M. Pierre Bonaparte, who gave him the 
lie in the most unceremonious manner. ae 

The subject led lo a waru discussion, ia which 
Gen. Bedesu deleuded the conduct of the army 
saying it would always be found ready to support 
the laws and constitution. o ; 

The shipment of troops for Civita Vecchia 
conunueu actively at Toulon aud Marseilles. 

A grand review of the gariisyo at Paris, by the 
President, took piace vu Monday, in tue Cuamp 
de Mars. Tue receptivu of ine President by 
100, 000 tcoups was of the most entbusiastio de- 
scription. Hearty shouts vi Vive Louis Napo- 
leon welcomed him on ail sides, and were in Sine. 
gular contrast with the almost unheard and feeble, 
cries of Vive la Republique. zo” 

_ Jt a8 understood that Marshal Bugeaud is to be 
Minister of War and President of tne Council of 
the new administration. Ii is as yet uncertain 
Who will fil the subordinate posts, but it is pro- 
buble that M. Leon Faucher will be the Minister 
of Finaoce, aud that M. Falleux will remain in 
his preseat post. 

iu the recent election 


der ta prevent them Irom so doing. 


the name of M. Ledra 


IrALT.— On the 15th of May the French, hav- 
ing attempted an entrance into the city of Rome 
over the Melvean Bridge, it was blown up in or- 


The French forces were stationed on both 
banks of the Tiber, between Palo and Rome. At 
the last advices theif rear guard was lour miles: 
from the city, and that of the Neapolitan forces | 
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twelve miles. There was alse a small body of 
Speniards at Finnicino. 


Denman.—The Allona Mereury says that the 
last letter of Lord Palmerston was couched ia 
very decisive language in regard to the blockade, 
and it is supposed that the English war-steamer 
will not long tolerate the present state of things 
the more s> since several neutral vessels, 
namely, two English and one Dutch, have been 
brought in. 


From rae East.—Accoynts have been receiv- 
ed from Calcutta to the 7th, and Bombay to the 
17th of April, from which we learn that the war 
in the Punjaub is entirely over, and that the last 
of the Sikh sovereignty had sizned away his title, 
by which act this vast extent of-country, some one 
hundred thousand miles square, has become part 
and parcel of the British Eopire in India. 

The intelligence from Hong Kong is reccived 
to April Ist. Great excitement prevails at Can- 
toh, as the lime approaches for opening the gates 
to foreignets, and- the merchants are afraid of the 
popular fury which it even seems likely to.occa- 
sion. They therefore from prudential motives 
stop the trade in cotton yarn, foreign woollen. 
and piece goods, until the act shall have beea 
consummated. 

-Considerable quantities of gold had arrived 
from California, and several vessels &t Hong 


Kong were fitted out, laden with goods for San 
Francisco. . : 


From Yucatan.—The New Orleans Delta has, 
advices from Yucatan to the 7th ult. 

The wat still continued with much activity on 
the part of the suvages. Many skirmishes had 
taken placé, without any decisive result. 

The Yucatecos are now in possession of Ti- 
hosuco, Saban, Chewax and Bacalar. Col. Ro- 
sade had ordered a sally to be made from Tiho- 


‘suco by four hundred men, to drive back the lo- 


dians in that vicinity. 

Faom Monte VIp RO. — Commeroial Decree :— 
The following decree has been issued by the go- 
veroment :-— 


Mnnsrar or Finance, 
Montevipgo, April 16th, 1849. 


Decree :—The Government, being desirous 
of reducing the impost of fifteen dollars per bur- 
rei on Fluur, which powerful reasons sompelled 
it to establish, has found the means, by making 
other artictes (which from their nature, ure Del» 
ter caicylated than Flour to-bear the impost) 
contribute to raise the amount then considered 
indispensable, consequently decrees: ; 

Art. t. From the first day of May forthcoming, 


* 


‘alt merchandise despatched from this custom 


house for consumption, (with the exception of 
Wheat, Flour and Grain, ) shall pay.a municipal 
duty ol 4 per ceut., at the same time and in the 
same office where ine ordinary duties are paid. 

2. Every barrel of Fiour, or its equivalent in 
any olher package than those despatched through 
ibe custom house, shall pay the duty after the 
promulgation of the deoree,{fwenty reals, in the 
manner aud place designated in the previous ar- 
cle. . 

3. Each fanega of Wheat, of all, classes, shall 
pay ten reals. ; 

4..The Flour and Wheat despatched by the 
custom House, but still under the inspection of 
the special gommission of this article subject to 
the ipost of $15, shall pay, in order to ixee it- 
eell, twenty reals per barrel, and ten reals per fa- 
nega ov Wheat, in all the present month. 

. This payment. may be made with notes at 
sixty days’ sight, with two endorsers, to the sulis~ 
faction of the special commission of this article. 

6. This impvst shall las? no longer than neces- 
sary to pay the debi iacurred on the article of 
Flour, tbe liquidation of which shall take place 
tmmediately. l 

7. The Directory of the Purchasing Socicty 
of the revenue of the custom house is charged 
with the execution of this decree, ia that part 
which reſet᷑s to its collection. 

8. Let it ds made known, published, and in- 
serted in the National Register, communicated 
to the Honorable Assembly of Notables. 

(Signed,) GUAREZ, 
Bruxo Mas. 


HondanTr.— From au article in the May num- 
ber ot Black wood's Magazine we extract the au- 
exed account of the origin of ine Hungarian 
Kingdom, which will be read wilh increased iu - 
torest at this time: 
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The Kingdom of Hungary (Hungerey) founded 
by the Majjars in the tenth century, had for se- 
veral generations been distinguished amongst the 
nations of Europe, when another pagan Iribe from 
the same stock—issuing like them from the Mon- 
golian plains, and turning the Black Sea by the 
south, a8 they had done by the north—crossed the 
Bosphorus, overturned the throne of the Ce-ars, 
and established on its rums an Asiatic E npire, 
which became the terror of Christendum. The 
Majjars, converted to Christianity, encountered 
on the banks of the Danube this cognate race, 
converted Islamism, and became the first bulwark 
of Christian Europe aguinst the Turks. The do- 
sertsof Central Asia which had sent forth the 
warlike tribe that threatened Estern Europe 
with subjugation, had also furnished the prowess 
that was destined to arrest their progress. The 
court of Hungary had long been the resort of men 
of learning and science ; the chivalry of Europe 
had flocked to her camps, where military ardor 
was never disappuinted uf a combat, or religious 
zealofan opportunity to slaughter infidels. In 
1526, Ludovic, King of Hungary and Bohemia, 
with the flower of the Hungarian chivalry, fell 
fighting with the Turks at the disastrous battle of 
Mohacs, the Flodden ficid of Hungary, The mo- 
parchy was tren elective, but wien the late king 
left heirg of his body the election was bul a mattei 
of fora, When the monarch died without leaving 
an heir of his body, the natiun freely exercised 
its right of election, and on more than one such 
occasion had chosen their king frou amongst the 
members of princely houses in other parts ot 
Europe. In this marner Charles Robert, vf the 
Neapolitan branch of the House of Aujou and 
Ladislas, King of Bohemia, son of Casimir King 
of Poland, and father of Ludovic, who fell at 
Mohacs, had been placed upon the throne. Lu- 
duvic died without issue, und he was the last 
male of his line—it therelore became necessary 
to clioose a king from sume other house. Ferdi- 
nand, brother of the Euporur Charles V., had 


married bis cousin Anne, daughter of Ladislas,- 


and sister of Ludovic the late King of Hungary 
avd Bohemia. 
nexion with the royat family of Hungary, and the 
support he might expect irom the Euperor jn 
the war against the ‘Lurks, prevailed over the 
national antipathy to Austria, aud be was elected 
to the vacant thrune, though not without a con- 
test. He-was crowned according to tbe ancient 
customs of Hungary, and at hia corovatiou look 
the oath which had been administered on similar 
occasions to bis predetessoss. He thereby bound 
bimse tl to govern according io the laws, and to 
maintain and delend ihe Conststulion and the ter- 
rury of Hungary. He was likewise elected 
King vl Bohemia, after subscribing a document, 
by which be renounced every viber claim to the 
crown than that which he derived from his elec- 
tion. The emperor surrendered to him the crowr 
ol Austria, and there 1, ree crowns were thus, for 
the Brat time, united in a prince of the house of 
Hapeburg. ‘nese States were altogeiner inde- 
penuent one of anuiher, had their separate laws, 
tovliluisonus, and Customs, and had no other bund 
of cupnexion than the accidental union of the 
ctov us in one petson— umon which might at 
duy lime, on the demise of the crown, bave been 
Gissuived. I sesembied, in this respect, the 
union of the crowns of Great Britain and Hanou- 
ver in the persons uf our owo sovereigns, that I 
leit the Kingdumwe buih de jure and de facto inde- 
pendent ol cuch utber. bo 1550, Ferumaud was 
elected Emperor oi Germany ; vut as emperor he 
could cim bo Jurisdiction in Hungary, which 
was not then, ayu de ver was iucluded in the Ger- 
mab empire. Ps 

‘The monarchy’ of Hungary continued to be 
“elective, uud tLe nation continucd lo give a pre- 
lerchce tothe beits of the late monarch. ‘Lhe 
prices of the house ul Hapsburg, who succeeded 
lu the throne Of Austria, Were tuus successively 
eiected to thal uf Hungary; were separatesy 
crowned in thal kingdom, accurding to tte ancien 
customs; aud al their coronaiion tugk the seme 
Oath that Ferdinand had taken. 

In 1687 the states of Hungary decreed that the 
throne, Which had hitherto been tied by elec- 
tion, should thencefurward be heredilary iu the 
nait bens ol the house of Hapevurg and iu 1723, 
the diel, by ugreeiug lo the Pragmatic Sanction ul 
Cuattes III. ut Huugary, (tue Emperor Cuties 
VI. of Geiguany,) exicuueu the right ot succes. 
Sion tu the len. ue descendents of that prince. 
Ine lwo wemsures were ietended, and calcula 
lec, lu perpetuate the union of the two Cruwue in 
tho same person, Ihe order of succession lo the 


His persunal character, his con- 


crown of Hungary was thus definttely settled by 
statute, and could not legally be departed from, 


unless with the concurrence both of the diet and - 


of the sovereign. Uf Austria was transmitted’ in 
the seme order of succession as that in which the 
crown of Hungary had been settled, the union 
would be preserved; but any deviation in Aus- 
tria from the order fixed by law in Hungary 
would lead to a separation of the crowns, unless 
the Hungarian diet could be induced to consent 
toa new setilement. Thus we have seen the 
crowns of Great Britain and Hanover united for 
four generations, and separated in the fifth, be- 
cause vne was settled on heirs male or female, 
the other on heirs male only. 


—— 


Tue Huncaaian Leapvers.—For the following 
interesting memoirs of these two distinguished 


leaders in the contest of Hungary with Austria 


and Russia—Bem and Kossuth—we are indebted, 
for the former tothe New York Truth Teller, 
and for the latter to the Foreign Correspondent 
of the Newark (N. J.) Advertiser :— 


GeneraL Joseru Bru.—Bem, is a native of 
Tarnow in Gallicia, He was born in 1795, de- 
scended from an ancient and noble family, of 
four hundred years standing, and though origi- 
nally of foreign origin, like the Geraidines in 
lrelanc, they have by nobleness and virtue, be- 
come true and patriotic Poles. He was educated 
at the University of Cracow; he attended the 
Military School at Warsaw, eonducted by the 
French General, Pelletier. At the termination 
uf his studies, he entered the army as a subal- 
tern in the Mounted Artillery. He was with 
Davoust and McDonald in the disastrous Rus- 
siun Campaign of 1812, and finally became a 
prisoner ot war by the capitulation of Danizig, 
and was sent back io Poland. He sudsequently 
entered ‘the Polish army under the command of 
the Grand Duke Constantine, and attained the 
rank of Captain and the position of Prolessor of. 
the newly organized Military School. - His pat- 
riotic feelings involved him in difficulties with 
the government, and he was confined for a long 
time in a dungeon as loathsome as a retined Rus- 
sian barbarity could invent. When, however, 
he oblained a trial, he was declared innocent; 
at the instigation of the Graud Duke be was 
tried a second time for the same offence and sen- 
tenced tu three months’ imprisonment. He svon 
aller retired from the Russian service, and em- 
ploycd his leisure in literary pursuits, and wrote 
nis great work upon the * Steam Engine, us ap- 
plied to Mechanics.” On the rising vi his coun- 
irymen in 1830, he hastened to Poland, and was 
made Major and Commander of a batiery ol 
Flying Artillery. He took part in tbe battle of 
laute, where 8000 Poles were victorious over 
20,000 Russians, and Beus's sixteen guus silenced 
lorty of the enemies. For his galiant conduct 
ou this occasion he was made Lieutepani Colonel 
on the field. Before the defence of Warsaw he 
was Major General. Alter the suppression of 
the Revolution, he escaped to France; in 1832 
we tind him in Portugal, supporting the cause of 
Don Pedro. After tbe last French Revolution, 
he went lo Vienna, where he orgauized the wi- 
htia, (Wahrmanuschati) and became their come 
Mander, Alier the bumuardment a price was 
sel upon his head, but he was fortunately ena- 
bied lo escape in disguise to Hungary, where be 
wus placed at the head of atiuirs. ‘I'he subse- 
quent success of the Hungarian arms justily 
tueir high opmion of the military taleuls oi 
General Be. It is somewhat singular tuat the 
lures Jeading men among the Magyars, at the 
present time, are Poles, viz; Bem, Dewbynsky 
and Curzanowski, all highly distinguished In tue 
Polusu Revolution. They are fighting to day as 
bovly ior joreign national) as tucy did foc tuer 
owp on the bloody ficlds ol Pulaud. 


KossutH.— Louis Kossuth is ove of the most 
remarkable wen of the present age. Not only is 
he an vrator of the must surprising power, but. 
he proves to be a statesman of consumate lure- 
sizul, aod a chief, civil and qulilecy, both bold 
auu prudent, 

The etlect of his oratory is said to be astonish- 
ing. In his tour through the proviuces to raise 
the landsturm (all the able bodied,) so great was 
hie power over the peasantry, (hat sequently 
wen, women and children together, running to 
their houses, and seizing hooks or whatever loeir 
hands could fd, assu obied on the spot, and in- 
sisted on being led direcily agalnol ine enemy. 
Many wowen are found serving in the Hungarian 
rauks, and sometimes even noble ladies command 


suter him to remain ile. 


in person the troops raised, equipped aod paid by 
themselves. 

Kossuth is accused his enemies of great 
violence and contempt of justice, but I have not 
5 to find a single instance well authenti- 
cated. A 

The present position of this extraordinary man 
is owing p urely to the force of his talénts. A 
few years ago he was a poor and obscure lawyer 
in. ie town of Pesth, depending chiefly for sub- 
sistence by acting as secretary or steward to 
several deputies of the Diet. 

He was born jn a little village of the north of 
Hungary, April 27, 1806, of » poor but noble 
family of Selavonian origin. His father acted 
as steward to another nobleman of more favored 
circumstances, but was not able, it seems, to 
support his son at the university. The application 
and talents of the latter, however, found him 
friendspwho not only enabled him to finish his 
studies, but also cuntinued to assist him aubse- 
quently. - 

in 1835, when so strong an opposition existed 
against the Austrian Government in the Hunga- 
rian Diet, Kossuth, who was already somewhat 
known as the founder of political clubs for young 
men, was employed to conduct an opposition pe- 
per. The proceedings of tha Diet up to this 
lime had never been properly reported. The 
government would not aliuw the employment of 
atenographers, and the reports, as tney appeared 
in the official journal, gave no idea at all of the 
real proceedings. All liberal speeches-and pro- 
positions, us well as expositions of the abuses of 
the administration; were entirely suppressed. 
Kossuth learned stenography, and undertook to 
give the true reports. But, as it would be ne- 
cessary tu submit his paper, if printed, to the 
censorship, by which every thing hberal would 
be crossed out, he went to the immense labor of 
issuing it in manuscript. A great number of 
persons were employed to copy, and thus it was 
sent in the letter form to every part of the coun- 
try. This extraordirary manner of proceeding 
surprised the government, which fora time wae 
at e complete juss what to do. It soon, however, 
took its resolution. Every one of these danger- 
ous letters wad put out of the way belore reach- 
ing its destination. 

When this became known, they were no longer 
trusted to the post; but the focal authorities of 
the diferent countries took the charge of convey— 
ing and distributing them to the subscribers. 
‘The county of Pestii, in which the paper appear- 
ed, even authorized publicly, in spite of the gu- 
vetument, its issue aud distribution. Thus Mat- 
ters continued tdi May 2d, 1836, about a sear 
aſter the establishment of the paper, when, oa 
ine closing of the Diet by the King (Emperor of 
Austria) six, persons suudenly disappeared: Ba- 
ron Wesseleugi, the mast lormidebie enemy of 
the government in the Diet, Kussuth, the ediwe 
of the opposite paper, und tour students of law, 
leaders in the young men’s political clubs. For 
abuve three years, the public was entirely igno- 
rant of the iate ol-theee persons. At jast, ta 
1839 they appeared again, as mysteriously as 
they bad disapproved, not even knowing \ber-~ 
selves when they bad been, for they had been 
seized secretly, und conveyed blindtoid to dun- 
geons, from. which they were brought out to ibe 
same manner. But wust a horrid change three 
years in dawp, funy dungeons bad made! Wos- 


selengi was biind, Lovassay, oue of the students, - 


crazed, and the rest dangerodsly ili. Kossuth 
dee ms lo have escayd the icasi affecied, shvugh 
his consiilution was thereby much sbultet ed. 
Such was the detesiavie conuuct of the Austrian 
government, : 

‘The unjust imprisonment of Kossuth rendered 
him of course extremely popular. A year aner, 
he because editor, though nut openly, of a paper 
issued in Pesth, culled tre Pesti Hirlap, So 
popular did this paper immediately become, that 
irom 563 subscribers, which it bad io July of 
1841, it amounted by the end of the year to 11 
UUU, whicb is a greater number than any paper 
in Germany has at preset, except the Augsburg 
Aizemeine Zeitung. li eppeared every day, at tue 
iow price of 4 Norins (51, 623 cis.) a year. lu 
Characier was exciusively poluuical and ualional, 

Lesides oppusing the Austrian government ou 
general questivus, it brought tq light maoy abuses 
of administration both local aud general, which, 
when kuown, surprised the people. it was very 
soun aler ite establishment to be seen la ine 
unnd vl almost every peasant. 

Ie ucuve batule uf Kossuth would not now 
He turned his atten- 
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tion to founding societies for establishing and en- 
couraging domestic ma: ufactures, and for con- 
structing public roads. . 

In six n.onths after the foundation of the“ pro- 
tection societies,” by Kossu‘h, more than half 
the Hungarian people were pledged to wear only 
articles of domestic manufacture. 

On the 22d of February, at Paris, Kossuth used 
the following words in a speech: 

„Since 600 years, wo form a constitutional 
State; we wish therefore, that ministers sit on 
these benches, to hear and answer our questians. 
From this day forth, we wish to have an Hungarian 
Ministry.” l 

Five days after, the news of the movement at 
Paris reached Presburg. ‘The conduct of Kos- 
suth at this, not only contributed more than that 
of any other man, to rouse up the Hungarians to 
demand thelr rights, but also had great effect in 
exciting to activity the peaple of Vienna itself. 
He was at the head of the population, which, the 
16th of March, demanded and obtained from the 
Ewpire a separate Hungarian ministry. From 
this time forth he was the soul of the Hungarian 
Diet. As dangers and difficulty came, his infu- 
ence increased. On the lith of June be became 
finance minister. June 17ih broke out the war 


with the Servians. August 25th with Croutia.. 


September 20th he was president of the ministry. 
September 26th appears the “ Imperial Manifest,” 
which produces the open rupture between Hun- 
gary and Austria. At the head of the committee 
of surety Kossuth now conducted Hungarian af- 
fairs. His history since, is that of Hungary 
itself, which we need not repeat here. 


Tue Turer Great Events ix Eunorz.— From 
the London Times of May 10.— lu the present eri- 
sis of the adlairs of Europe, the rapid transmission 


of persons and of intelligence, the unrestricted 


activity of the press, and the common interests 
which bave sprung up in thirty-four years of 
peace, have rendered the reverberation of each 
successive explosion all but instantaneous, and 
concentrated in the action and reaction uf a few 
days those impulses aud cesults which were in 
former times suspended in their operation by dis- 
tancé, secresy, and the sinuosity of political art. 
In consequence of this decided change in the 
mode of conducting all human affairs, every inci- 
dent is added with istant rapidity to the sua to- 
tal of political mutives, and has its visiole effect 
on the next result; so that to form a correct es- 
timate of the general causes which bear most 
closely on the peace and freedom of the world, it 
is necessary to embrace the whole complicated 
subject from Jutland to Palermo, and Irom Paris 
to the Dardanelles. In all this vast and intricate 
scene it is scarcely possible to affiro: that any 
one point is uf paramount importance uter the 
rest; we bave uut to deal with any single evil, 


like that of the military genius of Houaparie. 


when it soared to universal monarchy and em- 


braced the continent of Europe ; the phenomena 


we witness are infinitely various, aud yel (hey 
are £0 closely connected together that it is scarce- 
ly possible to consider them apait from each 
o her. E 

Three great events, however, claim at the pre- 
sent moment our chiel attentiou—the advance of 
the Russian troops into Hungary, the opproach of 
a French army io Rome, und lastly the pros peci 
of a serivub contest between all the existing gor- 
ernments o! Germany and large masses of the pbo- 
ple aiready pledged to risk everything in deleuce 
of national unity and detmucratic tustitukons. We 
believe thal in this country these events ure unan- 
4tuously regaideu by men of all parties with se- 
rious wpprebeusions and sincere regret. They 
bode nu good tu Europe or to ilie times we live 
in. They menace the world with a condict of 
extreme parties. But, as the tempest biackeus 
day by day, it 18 impossible to-veny tuat the 
chances vi any rational compromise-er adjust- 
ment ol these diflerences diminish, and they are 
left more aud more to the arbitration ot the 
sword. Yet even when this coutet has been 
fought and won, the victorious party, whiehever 
it may be, will be alike embarrassed to restore 
the tranquility of society and the authority of 
goveromcat, eather by the force of military des- 
potisin or by the license of unlimited democracy. 

Our intention is nol to recrialinute upon the 
errors which may have been cummutted by min- 
isters of this country, under circumstances ol 
such noveliy and dillicully as to- embarrass the 
most enndic and enlighieued judgment. But we 
al least are completely iunocent of them. We 
du not ascribeto any British Minister absolute 


control over such events; for the prudent neu- 
trality to which England is resolved to adhere 
lea ves her representatives abroad with very di- 
minished influence, and we blame no man for 
mischances which fell out beyond his reach. or 
power. But as a matter of fact, we observe that 
it is the unhappy debility of Austria which has 
given the Russians their present footing on the 

anube, and has given the French their present 
footing on the Tiber. If any Englishman has 
contributed, directly or indirectly, to prolong the 
embarrassments or to increase this debility of 
Austria, he has likewise and thereby. contributed 
to these two foreign interventions. There was 
one moment, and but one, that we know of, when 
this catasirophe might have been averted. I. 
was about this day twelvemonth when Austria 
supphcated England to effect a peace with Sar- 
dinia on the basis of the cession of Lombardy. 
If that proposition had been vigorously acted up- 
on, the greater part of Northern Italy would 
have been independent, the armies of Sardinia 
and Naples might have defentiled the Iialiau go 
vernqents against anarchy, and the imperial 
forces, noi being divided between a foreign aud a 
domestic war; would probably have terminated 
the latter before the Hungarieos had bad the 
time io organize their present army or the arro- 
gance to propose conditions incompatibie*,with 
the existence of the empire- 

The fact that the Austrian empire is held to- 
gether by little more than the game of sovereign 
und the discipline of an army—the fact that sume 
of its chief cities are disatlected, As races incited 
one agaist another, and that its kingdoms of 
Hungary and Lombardy have repudiated the im- 
perial authority—the fact that in Germany itsell 
Austria is forgrken by her natural allies aod as- 
sailed by-a strange combination of democracy and 
imperialism, are all uncontrovertable. But st is 
precisely because this power bas been reuyced to 
a condition so far beneath hec ancient dignity and 
the place she has bitberlo filed in Europe, that 
we sce the Russian and the French armies in their 
respective positions on the-trontiers of Germany 
and in Central kaly; for, anhough both tbese in- 
te: ventions have been undertaken against the re- 
volutionary principle of the Hungarian insurgents 
and the Roman demagogues, we are not the lees 
sensible to the blow which they are calculated to 
inflict on the political independence of the Aus 
tian empire. - 

Whatever tends to weaken or disunite the 
forces of central Europe, which are represented 
by the Germanic conicderation and the Austrian 
empire, tends in the same proportion to increase 
the relative power and to awaken (be ambition ol 
the great m.litary nations of France and, Russin. 
That i» the plain and incontrovertible principle 
which we appiy to the great occurrences of the 
present time, bolding il to be a fundamental. pro- 
postion of Briush policy, that our interests are 
opposed to the ascendancy or progress of either 
extreme, whether it hoists the banner of the 
Freoch republic or of Russian absolutism. For 
this reanuu we have deprecaied, and we deplore, 
the political cuptest whioh threatens to divide 
and dismember Germany, under the pretext ol 
unity, and tu reduce her to the condition of a fede- 


tal republic, under the pretext of a federal em- 


pire.: For this reason we lament the division of 
the resources of the Austria empire sgalust it- 
self which tas lelt the ministers of that crown no 
beiter expedient than lo accept the succor of a 
Russian army, aud, has ended ta the resolution of 
the Magyare lo depose the House of Hapsburg 
Lorraine, lor even, if the Hungarian caurpaigi: 
were successful the difficulty of re-orgamzing.tue 
gvverumeut -of that country will remain esz- 
iseaiely great, the dissension between Pest and 
Vianna is weurebly deep, and not only Austria, 
bul Germany ilseit, is turéatened wilh the Joss 
ol those castero auxiliaries which have invari. 
ably played sv important a part in the defence of 
tbe whole Germanio territory. For the same 
reason we regret to find that the French expedi- 
uon to Rome 18 calculated to raise the gravest 
suspicious, and that the soldiers seut by the Pre- 
„ident to rcestoce the lupe are enjoined by the 
Assembly to fraternize with the Ruwan republic. 
W biisi Russia is enabled by these evenu to turn 
bec forces with greater effect and less resistance 
agaiost Estern Ge: many or Turkey, France may 
gradually avail herself of similar advantages and 
opportunities against Western Germany or ltaly. 
li Germany herseli shoud fall irom her present 
siate of diVision tute actual civil war, it is by no 
means improbable that ine two great contending 
principles of Eastern and Western Surope would 


m long, join in the mortai conflict on German 
soi 

These practical results of the present state of 
affairs are, we presume, equally distasteful to 
every class of British statesmen ; but those who 
have ventured to espouse the revolutionary cause 
with an ardor and.a confidence which we do not 
profess to feel, console themselves with the re- 
flection that these evils may be averted by the 
triumph of the Germanic Convention at Frank- 
fori—by the creation of a powerful Polo Magyar 
kingdom interposed between Russia and Ger- 
many—and by the erection of an equally power- 
ful kingdom of Upper ltaly, prepare.t, under the 
house of Savoy, to resist the influence of France 
as effectually os that of Austria. These are the 
three great schemes which ‘f we understand their 
policy at all, Lord Palmerston and his ad:nirers 
would oppose to the triple danger of German 
anarchy, Russian aggrandizement, and French 
ascendancy over lialy. If these projects were 
likely to be realized, and if it were as easy to 
reorgunize Europe as it is to write diplomatic 
notes, we are uot prepared to contend that some 
such views might nul conduce to the advance- 
ment aod freedom of the nations principally con- 
cerned in them. But the authors of such schemes 
have mistaken the commencement of a greal pe- 
riod of revolution for the termination of it. 
None of these plans can be carried into execu- 
tion Without a tremenduus confiiot; all of them 
are totally opposed to every existing right io Eu- 
rope; some of them would obviously fail to ac- 
complish the proposed object. ‘They would make 
a tabula rasa of the whole political structure of 
the continent, not for the purpose of raising an- 
other substantial fabric, but of fighting a protrace 
ted battle; and in our opinion, the world will 
make a bad bargan if the entire present genera- 
tion be sacrificed to the horrors of war and the 
miseries of revulution for no better object than 
to gratify its worst passions, to try ile most ex- 
lravagaul theories, and to consign society for a 
time lo the last extremities of democratic go- 
vernment. l a ; 
paea e e 


Political. 


ADDRESS 
. OF THE 
DEMOCRATIC STATE CENTRAL COMMITTEE 
TO THE VOTERS OF TENNESSEE. 


In obedience to a resolution of the Democratic 
Convention, which met in Nashville on the 19th 
of April, the undersigned respectfuHy ask the 
attention of their fellow-citizens to the proceed- 
ings of that Convention, and to a few suggestions 
and considerations counected with the pending 
political contest in our State. 

lt will be seen by reference to its proceedings 
that the Convention has followed the established 
usage of the Democratic party, in making a pub- 
lic deelaration of its principles. We deem it 
necessary to dwell in this address upon the va- 
rious questions which have furnished the issues 
lor the last twenty years between the two par- 
ties. These questions have been passed upon by 
the popular jndgment, and the wisdom of the de- 
cision is fully vindicated in the unsurpassed pros- 
perity of the country under the influence of the 
measures now in suecess‘ul operation. Our po- 
litical opponents Virtually admitted the success 
of the Democratic policy, in the late Presidential 
contest, by their refusal to put these measures in 
issue. Ii remains yet to be seen, whether they 
will be guilty of the imprudence of attempting io 
reestablish their exploded and condemned system 
of policy. Whilst, therefore, we have deemed 
it proper to reiterate our doctrines in regard 40 
the questions involved in former contests, we 
feei ourselves under no obligation to discuss 
them, but simply to point to the resulls as the 


strongest commentary upon their propriety and 


wisdom. 

By reference to the resolutions of the Conven- 
tion, it will be found that ine subject of slavery 
occupied much of its attention. Judging from 
late indications, it is manifest that the final ad- 
justment of this momentous question cannot be 
delayed much longer. The encroachmeuts of 
our Northern brethren have reached a point 
where forbearance on ouc part ceases to be a 
virtue. We must either assert our rights wilh 
earnestness, and maintain them with firmness, or 
we must surrender at discretion, and tamely sun- 
mit our inieresie lo the tender mercies? of anti- 
slavery fanaticism. Under these impressions, 
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the Convention felt themselves called upon to 
make an explicit declaration of their sentiments. 
To a brief discussion of the positions laid down 
by the Convention, we invite your earnest atten- 
tion. l 
It is declared by the Convention to be a funda- 
mental principle, that Congress has no control 
directly or indirectly over the institution of sla- 
very in the several States where it exists. We 
are not aware thal the soundness of this position 
is controverted by any portion of the people of 
Tennessee. On the cuntrary, we understand 
thal every cilizen, whether Whig or Democrat, 
stands firmly upon this ground. Nor are we 
awsre that any sespectable portion of our Nor- 
thern people take issue with us as to the power 
of Congress .te assume a direct control over 
the subject of slavery in the States ; but, un- 
fortunately for the peace and harmony of the 
Union, the sentiment prevails too generally at 
the North, that Congress may, by indirect means, 
exercise a control over slavery. It is the 
pertinacious assertion of this doctrine, that has 
produced the evils sgainst which we are now 
are k ing to provide. ‘Fhe. Northern people are 
generally opposed to the institution of Afri- 
can slavery. They admit that under the Consti- 
tution it is not competent for Congress by direct 
legislation to interfere with, or abolish t; but 
they maintain that there are measures which 
may be legitimately adopted by Congress, the 
natural and sure consequence of which would 
be the ultimate abolition of slavery. They main- 
lain that Congress may constitutionally livit sla- 
very to its present lerrnorial boundaries, by pro- 
hibiting als introduction into any newly acquired 
territory. They mamtain that Congress has the 
power lo abolish slavery in the District of Co- 
lumbie, and that this power ought to be exer- 
ciscd. They maintain, also, that Congress may 
prohibit the transfer of slaves {rom one State to 
anuther for sale, and that this power ought to 
be exercised. The object which’ they seek to 
accomplish by these measures is the abolition of 
slavery in the States where it exists; and it re- 
quires no argument to satisfy every mind, that 
ine necessary consequence of the adoption ol 
these measures would be-the gradual deprecia- 
tion of the value of slave property, until the abo- 
huon of slavery, will be resorted to as a matter 
of self-interest. 7 
it is impossible to believe that these measures 
have been advocated with unremitting zeal, for 
the last twelve years, upon mere motives of phi 
Janthcopy. The famatics may plead this apology 
for their agitations, but with the great body oi 
the advocates of these measures, we are bocud 
to believe that they have been actuated by a con- 
Viction that their interests would be promoted 
by the destruction of slave property aud slave 
labor. They have waged war upon the interests 
of Southern men, because they believed. thereby 
they would promote the interests of Northern 
cupilal, When this war commenced, the attack 
wus repelled by the united voice of all Southern 
nen, and they found zealous and efficient allies 
in the great body of the Northern Democracy. 
As lung as the South stood firm aud united, we 
were enabled, by the assistance ſuruished by 
ine Democracy at the North, to resist and de- 
feat all aggressions upon vur rights, except such 
as were udopied in iree Stales, and were local! 
and limited im their character aud influence. J. 
will be remembered thal it was turuugh the aid 
of Northern Dewocrals, that the agitation ol 
the sfavery question was fur many years kept 
oul of Congress. It was by the prompt co-opere- 
tion of Northern Democrats thas ‘Texas was ane 
vexed and admitted into the Union with slavery 
terrnory. The acquisitiun of additional terri- 
tory by lrealy wath lexico, was seized upon vy 
ite anliesluvery agitators tus renewing che al- 
tack. Jt was in reference to this territory, in 
the late Presidential cuulest, that the South tail- 
ed lo be true to its own rights and tulerests. 
The support given to Generat Tay lor by Suuth- 
ern men, with a full knowledge that be was sus- 
tained in the free States, upon the beliet that be 
Was committed to their views on the slavery 
question; aud especially the support Given by 
Suutheru men to Mr. Fillaove, with full kuow- 
ledge that he bad himself many years since been 
committed to the anti-slavery measures of the 
North; these acts may be pruperly regarded us 
a fatal abandonment of Southern riguts aud ip- 
terests. Ihe enemies of Southern mosttutions 
bad a right to claim ihe result as au anti slavery 
triumph, and they had goud reasuns tu be em- 
Loldened in their aagaulis on vur inte ess. 


i 


Ìn that contest the Northern Democracy pro- 
ved true to Southern interests—they sustained 
candidates who denied to Congress the power to 
interfere with the question of slavery; but from 
recent indications it 1s to be feared that the South 
cun calculate upon no further assistance on this 
question from any portion of the North. If we 
had stood united, the aid tendered from that 
quarter, would have secured us against al; dan- 
ger. In their anxiety tor a mere party triuniph, 
the Whigs of the South have produced the im- 
pression at the North, that they are prepared to 
surrender on this momentous question. We have 
seen undeniable*evidences of this result in the in- 
creased boldness and recklessness with which the 
aggressions on Southern rights were prosecuted 
during the late session of Congress. That these 
aggressions will be continued, no reasonabfe man 
can now coubt; and in view ofthe certainty that 
the question must soon be brought to a definite 
issue, li becomes the duty of all*Southern men, 
without regard to party distinclions, to deliberate 
and determine upon the true and safe line of po- 
licy to be adopted. i : 

We can have no diversity of opinion as to the 
ultimate object sought to be accumplished by the 
prohibition of slavery in the newly acquired Ter- 
ritories. We know that this is one of a series of 
measures, all intended to work out one grand end. 
When slavery is excluded from California and 
New Mexico, the same spirit aud the same pow- 
er which shall effect this, will follow it up with 
the abolition of slavery in the District of Colum- 
bis; and that, in its turn, will be followed by a 
prohibition of the trade in slaves between the 
several States. These measures adopted, and 
the grand object of abolition of slavery in the 
States will have been accomplished. Whatshall 
the South do? itis a choice betweeu a surren- 
der of our rights; a submission to Northern ag- 
gression, with all the horrible consequences of 
having to turn the slaves loose amongst us; or, a 
tirm, determined, irrevocable resolut:on to assert 
our constitutional rights and to maintain them at 
all hazards, by a resort to every constitutional 
means in our power. It is not simply whether 
slavery should or should not, exist in California ; 
bul it is, whether the North shall prohibit its ex- 
istence and whether the South shall tamely sub- 
mit; and then, whether the North shall declare 
tbe abolition of slavery in the District of Colum - 
bia, aud whether the South shall tamely submit; 
and finally, whether the- North shall prohibit the 
transfer vt slaves {row one State to another, and 
whether the South shall tamety submit. If we 
are prepared to bow our necks and subu it to the 
pruhioition of slavery in the new ‘Territories, we 
May asewell prepare to surrender everything, and 
acknowledge Northern fanatics as our couque - 
tors, or true and lawful wasters. 

We ark for the authority by which the people 
of Massachusetts may dictate to the peuple ol 
Tennessee the terms on which they may enjoy the 
cou mou territory belonging to tho whole Union. 
Are we not her equal in ali the constituents of 
natioual soverergnty ? Did not our brave sons 
risk their lives us promptly, and pour out their 
blood as fieely in conquering Uns ‘Territory as 
did the citizeus of any tree State? Shall the 
-run-mad fanatic of Vermont who denounced the 
war, and denounced bis own government lor its 
prosecution, now bay to the veteran of three glo- 
us wars, our gallaut standard bearer in this 
contest: Yuu, sic, shall not participate in the 
enjuvywment of the territory wou by your valur, 
Decause yuu are a siavehoider!*® Salt the Iree 
States combine logether in Congress aud deny us 
an equal participation in the Common property? 
We way voluntarily yield or waive vur rights, as 
we unde done more thau uncee—as we did m the 
Missouri Compromise—and as we did io regard 
to Oregon, because it fell within the spuit ot 
that cua:prouiwse. But our very coucessious lor 
the sake of harmony, are now held up as prece- 
dents to bind us whew we are calied upon to sur- 
tender our rights. Our title to an equal property 
in the new Leriilores is clear aud imdispuladle 
there is no constnuuonal power by which we 
au be deprived of our right—if the majority in 
ibe free States shall undertake to disregard our 
viear ConsUtulional rights and to degrade us by a 
virtual appropriation of the terriuury to tnem- 
selves, It will-De an act of unmitigated tyranny. 
lu such a state of thyngs, what suaiti we do? Our 
convention has answered in a language worthy of 
liremen—ihey have said: 

* buatal in disregard of every consideration 
of justice, of constituuional right and fraternal 


, feeding, ihe feartul issue shali be Jorced upou the 
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country, which must result frotn the adoption 
and atlempted enforcement of the Wilmot Pro- 
viso as an act of the General Government, we 
can have no difficulty in choosing between the 
only alternatives that will then remain, of abject 
submission to aggression and outraze on the one 
hand, or on the other, by the adoption, at all 
hazards and to the last extremity. of such mea- 
sures as will vindicate our constitutional rights.” 

This is our position, and we proclaim it to our 
Northern brethren that they may labor under no 
misapprehensions on this subject. We declare 
to them with firmness and earnestness, that we 
shall regard the adoption of the Wilmot Proviso 
as an agreasion and oulrage upon our rights, to 
which we will not submit, but which we are re- 
solved to resist at all hazard, and to the last ex- 
tremity, by all such measures as will vindicate 
our constitutional rights Jo this declaration we 
design no mere threat, but we design to awaken 
our oppressors to a strious consideration of their 
own interests as involved in this question. We 
have been mere hewers of wood and drawers of 
water” for their capitalists for more than a quar- 
ter of a century. They have gfown rich and 
waxed proud upbn the sweat of our brow. The 
fruits of our toil have contributed to swell their 
fortunes. Under Bank Charters and Protective 
Tariffs, they have‘ drawn from us the profits of 
our labor. To all this we submitted until the 
potent voice of popular sentiment delivered us 
from our thraldom. We are now free to direct 
our own labor and to regulate our own trade 
and, after all, ihis is * the head and front of our 
offending.” If we will return to our former state 
of vassalage and dependence, if we wall submit 
to have our substance consumed by another Bank, 
and- another Protective Tariff, Free-soilism and 
Wilmot Provisoism, we will sink to rise no more. 
To such terms we are resolved not to submit; 
but by all legitimate and constitutional measures, 
we are determined io stand by and maintain our 
constitutional rights. We threaten our Northern 
brethren with neither nullification, nor secession, 
nor disunion. We intend to stand by-and pre- 
serve the Union by a firm and unyielding vindi- 
cation of the Cunstitution. With that glorious 
instrument ip all ils vigor we aré more than con- 
tent. IM we had an Executive pledged and pre- 
pared to protect the munorily against the lyran- 
nical encraachments of a sectional majority by 
the exercise uf the veto power, we should feel 
secure against the worst assaults of our enemies. 
But we can place no reliance upon a timely ib- 
ter position of the veto power. If the blow falls 
it will not be arrested by the Executive arm. 
We must receive it, and trust for thé vindication 
of outraged rights to such coustituuional measures 
as may be adopted. 

Our enemies may break the Constitution in 
their unholy crusade against our rights, but we 
will not break it in resisting our opponents aud 
in maintaining our iuterests. If we choose lo 
avail ourselyes of the advantages which God and 
nature have lavished upon us, by building up ` 
manulactories of every kind for our own supply; 
if we shall encourage home industry and dumes- 
tic manufactures within our own borders; if we 
shall strain our energies in inereasi.:g our facil- 
ties for commercial intercourse with the sea- 
board; if we shall carry our produce to New 
Orleans, Mobile, Savannah, and Charleston, and 
there exchange it ſor groceries and such other 


any one be such a simpleton as lo deny our con- 
slitutional right to du this? Is tbere any one so 
ignorant as not to see that such measures as these 
would soon bring our Northern brethren to their 
senses? ls thers any one so reckless in his feel- 
logs as to ipsinuate ur charge that there is dišu- 
nion in such measures of seil-preservation? We 
scorn the charge of disunion, no matter oy whom 
it may be madé—it is without foundation of truth 
40 rest upoh ; it is the dishonest clamor of parti- 
san warlare—if it be imputed to our position on 
the question of slavery, itis an unmitigated ca- 
lumny. We are for the Union now aud lore ver; 
we are for the Union under the Constitution as 
it is; und we are resolved to preserve tbe Union 
by preserving the Constitution. We have no 
syn pathy with those who can stand still and see 
the Constitution, the bond of our Union, tram- 
pled under toot by a sectional majority, without 
coming to the rescue with all their hearis and 
souls; we know nothing of the character of the 
patriotism of those whose remedy for preserving 
ine Union is to acquiesce ia the violation of the 
Constitution. 


goods as we cannot manufacture at home — will ~ 
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Cuauition or Parties in VERMONT.— The De- 
mocratic State Convention and the * Free Soil 
Convention“ met at Montepelier on Thursday, 
31 ulit, and having united upon the following 
ticket—For.Governor, Horatio Needham; for 
Lieut. Governor, Daniel Roberts, Jr.; for Trea- 
surer, Joseph Toland—then adopted the fullow- 
ing resolutions, among others :— 


Resolved, That as liberty is the clearest right 
and dearest interest of the individual, and its 
security the highesCduty of the body politic, we 
declare, as the first point and article in this or- 

` ganization, that American slavery is a great evil 
` and wrong, which ought to be repented of and 
` abandoned. 


` Resolved, That we claim no authority in the 
_ federal government to abolisk slavery in the se- 
veral States, but we do claim -for it constitu- 
tional power perpetually to prohibit the intro- 
duction of slavery into territory now free, und 
abolish it wherever, under the Jurisdiction of 
Congress, it exists. 

Resolved, That this power ought immediately 
tu be exercised in prohibiting the introduction 
‘and existence of slavery in New Mexico and 
California, in abolishing slavery and the slave 
trade in the District of Columbia, on the high 
seas, and wherever else, under the Constitution, 
it can be reached. > 

Resolved, That no more slave States sho:ld be 
admitted into the-Federal Union. 

Resolved, That the government ought to return 
to Hs ancient policy, not to extend, nationalize, 
Or encourage, but to limit, localize, and discour- 
age slavery. à 


Senator Benron.—Col. Benton has taken tne 
Stump to prosecute before the people his appeal 
from the instructions uf the Missouri Legislature 
upon the subject of slavery. In his first speech 
at Jefferson City, the capitol, he declared . that 
Congress had the right to legislate upon the sub- 
ject of slavery in the terriluries, and had exer- 
cised that right from the foundation of the go- 
verument, with (he sauction and approval of ail 

„the State and nationa: authorities; that— 

No citizen of any State can carry any pro- 
perty derived from a law of that State, an Inch 
beyond the boundary line agmust consent. Slave 
proper iy. lor tnis reason, caunot be removed to 
Califuruma oc New Mexico, nor can aay legal 
establishment of slavery be looked tor i enner 
territory. The only ellect of carrying slaves 
there would be to give them their liberty, the 
peopse of both lerrituries being unanimvusiy op- 
posed lu its introduction. 

. Tue lale Missouri resolutions’ were copied 
from those of Mr. Calhoun in the Senate of the 
United States, in 1847. To know their design 

_ it must be kuuwn that they were aimed at the 
harmony and stability of the Union, and at the 

members trom the sl.vehulding States, (uimseli, 
Mr. Benton, particulatly,) who celustd tu lollow 
tue lead of & lr. Calhoun.“ . 


Mr. Benton takes strong and decided ground 
in la vor of the Wilmot Proviso, declaring it to 
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be the true Jetlersugian docit inge. 
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Tue New Cuorera Srrciric.— In our last 


number we briefly ulluded tu the discovery of a 

bew remedy iw this dreadful malady, which was 

discovered at Chi. ago und used wilt great sud. 

cess. Tue details of thus discovery are given in 

the following Communication, addressed to the 

Chicago Jounal. Urs. Bird, Blaney and Herrick 
„ are physicians of tue highest respectabiiiy, and 
- the comumunicalion is thevelure euutied tu couire 
_ Credence : 


Dear Sia: —lIu compliance with the request 
of wy friend De. J. Hl. Bud, I have made the 
- following briel synopsis of a leiter irom him, sent 
to me for publication in the North Westeru Ne- 
dical and Surgical Journali, which together with 
afew additional remarks which | have wade, 
you will please publish, in orger that ine mem- 
bers of the medical prolession, and our cilizeus 
generally, may have the means of testing the 
benefits to be derived from what is supposed to 
be a newly discovered remedy fur cholera. 
The facts stated in the letter referred to above, 
are briefly as lolluws: 


About sıx months since, Dr. Bird and myself- 


were led iuto a conversation upon the effects of 


atmospheric influences in producing epidemies, 
from reading an article from a German chemist, 


were always in proportion to the amount of this 
substance in the atmosphere. Taking this state- 
ment in connection with the fact that cholera is 


diseases might be dependent upon the same in- 
fluence, modified in degree according to the 
greater or less quantity of this deleterious agent 
present in the atmosphere at the time. The 


what.agent would counteract the influence and 
destroy the deleterious properties of ozone. 


stance sulphur as possessing the property of act- 
ing Upon it in such a manuer as to neutralize tts 
influence. f 


sion, it wás found that cholera had never pre- 
vailed in tħe vicinity of sulphur springs, or in 
situations where this substance abounds; hence 
the conclusion, that sulphur might be, and pro- 
bably was, the antidote for cholera. 


In one of our recent medical journals, an arti- 


cle appeared Uescriving the method of detecting 
ozone in the atmosphere, thus supplying the 
means of determining whether or not it was pre- 
sent at the very tine when cholera was begin- 
ning to make its appearance among us. 

-Dr* B.rd’s experiments, as well as those made 
subsequently by himself and by Drs. Bud, Bianey 
and myself from day to day, since that time, 
show that ozone is present in our atmosphere, 
and that the amount js in proportion to the seve- 
rity of the disease fram time to time. About a 
week since, De. Bird determined to try the ef- 


fects of sulphur upon himself and others Irou- | 


bied, as nearly all have been more or ſess of late, 
wilh uneasy sensations, slight pains, &c., in the 
digestive organs. k: * 

The result was entirely satisfactory, so much 
so tbat Dr. Bird came immediately to my office, 
and requested me as à friend, to lest its etlicacy 
in my practice, butto say nothing to others with 
regard to the ingredients used until facts should 
justify its public announcement as a discovery. 
The beneficial eflvets resulting trom its use in 
my practice were such as to convince me at 
ouce of its utility in the class of cases described 
above. During the last few days Drs. Bird, 
Blaney and myself have continued to use tnis 
apparently siniple remedy to the exclusion of 
nearly all others in all cases wiih choleric symp- 
toms. ‘Phe result has been wonderful. All the 
premdnitory symptoms, such as pain, a sense of 
fullness, unnatural movements, slight diarrhea, 
&c., have uniformly yielded at once to & single 
dose of three or four grains of sulphur. a 


In cases where either cramps, diarrhœa or 
vomiting have been present, and in lact where 
all these symploms have existed in conjunction, 
the use of sulphur, in the above named doses every 
three or four hours, has had the effect to amelio- 
rate the patient's, condition at once, and when 
used in a le hours, io dissipate entirely choleric 
symploms. ; 2 - 

So far as lis efficacy has been tested in the 
worst stages of collapse, most satisfactory results 
have been obtained. In two or three cases of 
the kind the efte: of the remedy has been tp 
bring back the pulse to the-wriat, restore warmth 
to tue surface, and stop the profuse diarcha@a 
and vomiting. In truth ine results obtained tuus 
far have becu such as to convince all of us, who 
have sdministered it, and witusssed ite effects, 
that il uny remedy deserves the appellation, thts 
is (he Specitic tor cholera. © - 


it having been determined to make this public 
Stalemeut, um expected in return that no hasty 
conclusions will de made, e. ther for or against 
what appears to be a proposition o accuwplish 
much vy very simple means. Although the re- 
sults, so fae as obtained, in a short time, and by 
a few individuals, seem to justily our conclusion, 
it is huped that pbysiciaus will continue to de- 
pend on what they consider the most efficient 
practice, in bad cuses of cholera, until they shall 
have tesled the matter themselves, and lormed 
their own conclusions; and also that whatever 
be the confidence of individuals in this or any 
other remedy, they will wot depend upon their 
own judgment in any case, even of slight symp- 


in one of onr periodicals, in which it was con- 
tended, that influenza depended upon the pre- 
sence of ozone, and that the severity and number 
of the attacks, as shown by chemical analysis, 


generally preceded: by influenza, as shown by its 
history, we were led to the conclusion that both 


next step in the investigation, was to determine 


The 
accurate chemical knowledge of Dr. Bird ena- 
bled him to suggest at once the well known sub- 


la searching for facts to support this conclu-- 


toms, whenever it is possible to consult their 
physician. 

It is suegested by Dr. Bird that a combination 
with powdered charcoal, one part to four of sul. 
phur, has‘seemed to mak- the remedy more eff- 
cient. W.B HERRICK, 

: Eil. N. W. Med. and Sur. Jour. 
Cras. L. Wilson, Ed. Chicago Jour. 


Honrarnic Instructions in relation lo the 
Prevention and Cure of Cholera—Issued by a com- 
mittee of Homeepathic physicians in New York. 
Of these the Editor of ihe New York Tribune 
says: Whatever be the opinion which the reader 
may entertain of the homepathic system, he will 
nowhere find more judicious general directions 
for the preservation of health at this crisis or at 
any other. 

l Avoid crowded assemblies and crowded 
sleeping apartments, and as much as possible 
shun the presence of filthy persons. ‘The disease 
is mostly developed in crowded dwellings, ships, 
prisons, camps. &e., and it very seldom appears 
in houses occupied by a single family. 

2. Observe cleanliness of person, and adrise 
your domestics to wash themselves, especially 
the feet, in cold water daily. 

3. Dwellings, especially sleeping apart-nents, 
should in all cases be thoroughly ventilated. 

4. Pursue your ordinary course of diet—ob- 
serving some moderation as to vegetables and 
fruits. Night meals are to be avoided. Regu- 
larity in tue hours of cating is very desirable. 
Tobacco and alcoholic drinks should be contie 
nued by persons fully addicted to them; but the 
quena should be somewhat less than is the cuse 
tom of the party. Articles of diet known to dis- 
agree with the regular action of the bowels 
should de most sccupulously avoided. . 

5. Avoid fatigue. Keep the person warmly 
clad, without over-clothiog. 

6. Mental agitation and undue indulgence of 
any of the passions shuuld be avoide l. Profes- 
sional excitement should, as far as possidie be 
shunned. 

It is well to reflect, that of many thousands 
who should carefully observe the foregoing sug- 
gestions, not more tuan one or two would be se- 
riuusly affected by the cholera miasm, even 
where it is seriously epidemic. | 

7. Cathartics and Jaxatives must be avoided 
wholly. No means should be taken to remove 
cosliveness, except such as are prescribed by a 
physician. The use of laudanum, or opium ia 
any form, is exceedingly injurious. 

8. During the presence of cholera as an epi- 
demic, persons disposed to use every precaution 
may take Veratrum and Cupruin as prophytacuc 
means. These should be taken every fourth day, 
one dose at bed-iime. The third atsenuation is 
preferable. Tue dose may be about one drop, 
or one grain. They should be taken in alterna- 
tion. 

9. If there should be slight disturbance of the 
system, as nausea, shiverings, verlig», or oppres- 
sion atthe stomach, take a powder of ipecac of 
ine third (rituration every three hours until these 
symptoms disappear. 

10. If there be watery looseness of the bowels, 
Without pain or cramps, take one drop of Ferat- 
trum every third bour until it is removed. 

II. IT the looseness be accompanied by cramps, 
take Cuprum, as much as will lie on a hall-dime, 
and repeat it every two bours. 

12. if the diarrha@a should become profuse, 


‘(wath or without pain or vomting,) the dis- 


charges beug watery and whitish, and the 
strength rapidly falling, take five drops of Spirits 
of Camphor every hall hour until it is-effectualiy 
slupped. ' 

Suould these symptoms become severe, three 
drops of Camphor may be administered every 
tive minutes. i 

13. From the moment that the diarrhee: be- 


comes urgent the person should Cease lu move 


abuut. . He should be put to bed and kept 
warm and wrapped in Olaukets. 1f he com- 
plain of cold, he may be surrounded with bot- 
Ues ot hot water, and his skin may be rubbed 
with the hand, moistened with spirits of cam- 
phor, avoiding uncovering any part lest the ex- 
posure and evaporation should increase the cold. 

A physician should be summoned as speedy 
as pussiole, and bis directions scrupulously obey- 
ed. 2 f 

Ortas or PLanTs.—Etery farmer ought to be 
so far acquainted with the history ol all ordinary 
plants aud trees, as to koow Weir nature, coun- 
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try and condition. Such knowledge, besides be- 
ing on every account proper and desirable, will 
sometimes explain phenomena in their habits that 
would otherwise appear anomalous and inexpli- 
cable. f 

Wheat was brought from the central table land 
of Thibet, where it is original, yet exists as a 
grass wilh small mealy seeds. 

Rye exists wild in Siberia. 

Barley exists wild in the mountains of Hima- 
aya. 

Oats, wild in North Africa. 

Maize, Indian Corn; is indigenous to America. 

Rice, from South Africa, whence it was taken 

to India, and thence to Europe and America. 

The Garden Bean, from the East Indies. 

The Horse Bean from the Caspian Sea. 

Buckwheat originally came from Siberia and 

Tartary. 

Ra 
and Na les. 

The Poppy from the East. 

The Sunflower from Peru. 

Flax, or Linseed, is, in Southern Europe, a 
weed in the ordinary grain crops. 

Lhe Radish from China. 

The Garden Cress, out of Egypt and the East. 

Hemp is a native of Persia and the East Judies. 

The Nettle, which sometimes furnishes fibres 
for spinning, is a native of Europe. 

T Dye Plants, the madder comes from the 
ast. i ö 

Dyer's weed grows in Southern Germany. 

Sufflower from Egypt. 

Dyer's Knotgrass froin China. i 

Hops come to perfection as a wild plant in 
Germany. 

Mustard and Carraway seed, the same. 

; Anise from Egypt, and the Green Archipe- 
3go. 

Koriander grows wild near the Mediteranean. 
_ Saffron came from the Levant. 

Tue Onion, out of Egypt. 

Horse radish from South Europe. 

Tobacco isa native of Virgina, Tobago, and 
California. Another species has also been found 
wild in Asia. : 

Fuller's Teazle grows wild in Southern Eu- 
rope. . 

‘The Grasses are mostly native plants, and so 
are the Clovers, except Lucerne, which is a na- 
tive of Sicily. 

Tne Gourd is probably an Eastern plant. 

The Potato is a well-known native of Peru and 
Mexico. 

Turnip and Mangel Wurtzel come from the 
shores of the Mediterranean. 


— 


seed and Cabbage grow wild in Sicily 


Monalribi and White Turnips are oatives of. 


Germany. 

The Carrot is supposed by some to have been 
brought from Asia, but others maintain it to 
be a native of the same place as the White Tur- 
nip. 

Amongst other kitchen garden plants, the Spi- 
nach js attributed to Arabia. 

Tbe Cucumber is from the East Indies. 

The Melon from Kalmuck. 

Parsley grows in Sardinia. 

Celery, in Germany. 

Of Frun Trees aud Shrubs, the Currant and 
Gooseberry came from Southern Europe. 

The Medlar Pear, and Apple are like wise Eu- 
ropean plants; but the Seckle, the best of peurs, 
imtraced to near Philadelphia, and is its original 
locality as far as known. 

The Cherry, Plum, aod Almond came from 
Asia Minor. 

The Walnut and Peach, from the same coun- 
try. 

The Cilron from Media. 

The Quince from the Island of Crete. 

‘The Cnesnut from ltaly. 

Of Forest Trees, the majority are native plants 
of England, except the Pine and Horse Chesnut, 
the former of which was brought irom America, 
aud the latter from Thibet. Butthe great va- 
rieiy of Oaks, and other timber trees, are natives 
of North and South America. 

The Whortleberry is a native of Asia, Eucope 
and America. 


The Cranberry of Europe and America. 


Dewsiry or Sra WATER IN DIFFERENT PARTS 
or THE Ocxax.— The interesting letter on this 
subject, which follows, being the result of obser- 
servations during a voyage to China and back, 
has been communicated to the public by Lieut. 


— — —ê 


Maury, Superintendant of the National Observa- 
tory, to whom it was addressed : 


NILES NATIONAL REGISTER. 


Sir: Jo a paper read by you on The Gulf 


Stream and Currents of the Sea,” before the 
„% National Institute,“ April, 1844, and published 


in the Southern Literary Messenger,” for July, 
1844, you manifest a desire to collect all obser- 
vations and facts which may tend; either nearly 


or remotely, to explain the causes of ocean cur. 


rents. The interest of the subject to navigators 
is admitted. - - 

Ìt occurred to ma that the density of sea water 
might not be the same on all parts of its surlace ; 
and it seems io me that it is important to know 
the gravity of a vast liquid as one element in 
formirg conjectures as to the origin of currents 
and drifts which are known to exist in ių But, 
before describing the experiments l have made 
on this point, I beg to allude to investigations 
which have been pursued to ascertain the composi- 


| tion and nature of sea water by philosophers and 


chemists in modern times, so that you may per- 
ceive how much remains to be done to reconcile 
the dillering and sometimes opposite deductions 
from .the observations reported. Possibly the 
mode of seeking information may be modified; 
investigation of Atlantic currents, after the man- 
ner of Major James Rennell,® are very proper 


and satisfactory; but still the field is open to the 
physician, the chemist, and the microscopist; 


and who knows the importance of the answers 
old ocean may give to the inquiries of these clas- 


ses of interrogators? 


The temperature, chemica) constitution, and 
density of the oceans, seas, and lakes of the earth 
have been frequently observed, and have -lor 
many years attracted the attention of the curious. 
Much has been ascertained, but the feld of in- 
quiry is not yet exhausted. 

lu the year 1807, Dr. Alexander Marcet re- 
ceived 540 grains weight of water from the Dead 
Sea, which enabled bim to determine its density 
and chemical composition. His report of the 
resulls of ao examination of the waters of the 
Dead Sea and of the river Jurdan was publighed 
by the Royal Society of London in 1807. ‘Those 


waters being placed in his possession by a travel- 


lei, suggested to Dr. Marcet the idea uf examin- 
ing the density and chemical constitution of sea 
water from d.tferent parts of the world. To uc- 
complish tbis object, he engaged his seafaring 
irienus to bring him vials of water from different 
latitudes al the surface and at various depths. 
In this way, in the course of a few years, nume- 
rous specimens of sea water wére collected by 
voyagers and placed in his hauds. In May, 1819, 
Dr. ölarcet read a paper before the Royal So- 
ciety of Locdon, wtich was published in their 
Transactions for 1819; in this pager he alludes 
to observations on dea waler which have been 
made by Bergman, Nairn, Bludh, Lavoisier, 


Pages, Phipps, Lievtemberg, Piatt, Bouillon Le | 


Grange, Vogel, Humboldt, Dr. Murray, of Edin- 
burgh, Dr. Juho Davy, and Gay-Lussac. 
Ine quantity of water operated upon by Dr. 


' Marcet aid not excced in apy ease 500 grains; in 


dome Instances he used much less; the examina- 
Uon of the water of Lake Ourmia, in Persia, 
was made with fifty grains in one experiment and 
with one hundred in another. The following are 
selected from Ur. Marcels paper: 


Arctic Occan specific gravity. 1019.7 
Atlantio, atthe equator do 1027.85 
White Sea do 1022 55 
Black Sea do 1014 22 
Sea of Marmora do 1020 28 
Yellow Sea do x 


Mediterranean Sea 
Dead Sea 
Luke Ourmia, in Persia do 


In many instances these waters had been years 


in bottle prior to examination ; it is possible their 


density way have becu modified by evaporation, 
the extent of which depending on the corking 
or sealing of the bottle, and lor this reason ex- 
periments at the place where the water was ob- 
tained might exhibit a specific gravity ditlerent 
from that stated. 

Dr. Marcet gives, in his table, the propor- 
lionate solid contents of the sea waters examined 
by him; but it is not very clear that these solid 
contents were equally aud alike dry atthe mo- 
ment of weighing. Ihe evaporation was con- 


* See An Ivestigation of the Currents of the Ai- 


lanuc Ocean, and of those which prevail between 


the ludian Ocean and the Atlanuc. By the late 
Major James Rennell, F. R. S., &c. London, 1832. 
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ducted at a temperature of 180° F. for an uncer- 
tain period, and therefore it is difficult to com- 
pare the per centums of salts thus obtained and 
arrive at accurate conclusions. The residuary 
salts from the evaporation of sea water are very 
deliquescent, have a very strong affinity for at- 
mospheric moisture, and for this reason they are 
not easily dried. The degree of deliquescence 
of the residuum of evaporation of sea water will 
vary according to the proportion of chlorides (of 
magnesium, or calcium) it may contain: a lem- 
perature of 1800 is not suff&cient in all instances 
to deprive salts of all their moisture. lu slowly 
evaporating sea water from a Berlin capsule over 
a spirit lamp, 1 found the residuum, even after 
crepitation had been induced, would lese mois- 
ture and weight when the heat was sugmeated. 
In one experiment a residuum, dried until it be- 
gan to crepitate, weighed 39 grains; but, at the 
end of three days, although kept in a seemingly 
dry drawer, it had gained 14 grains, more than a 
(bird of its original weight, by absorbing atmos- 
pheric moisture. It was impossible without 
other means than those at hand on board ship to 
determine that the residue from evaporations of 
sea water were equally dry, and believing the 


‘sources of error to be many in deductions from 


such experiments I have not stated them. 

l have been particular in suggesting the possi» 
ble sources of error in the experiments of Dr. 
Marcet, because you will find thal the inferences 
from them are relied upon and quoted in popular 
books. Dr. William Prout, in bis Bridgewater 
Tfestise on Chemistry, &c. alludes to the experi- 
ments of Dr. Marcet, and says the following are 
the general conclusions which be drew from 
them: : 


1. That the Southern Ocean contains more 
salt than the Nortbero Ocean, in the ratio of 
1.02919 to 1.02757. 

2. That the mean specific gravity of sea water 
near the equator is 1.U2777; or intermediate be- 
tween that of the northern and that of tbe south- 
ern hemispheres. 

3. That there is no notable difference in sea 
wa:er under dilletent meridians. 

4. That there is no satisfactory evidence that 
the sea at great depths is more salt than at the 
surlace. 

5. That the sea, in general, eontains more salt 
where itis deepest and most remote from land; 
and that its saitness is always diminished in the 
vicinity of large masses of ice. 

6. That small inland seas, though comusuniea- 
(ing witb the ocean, are much less salt than the 
ocean. : 

7. That the Mediterranean contains 
larger proportions of salt than the ocean. 

` Dr. Pereira, an authoritative writer on mate» 
ria medica, thiuks the Dead Sea should“ be ran- 
ked amongst the mineral waters.” 

e The quantity of solid matter varies conside» 
rably in different seas, as the ſollow ing statement 
from Pfaff, proves: 


rather 


10.000 parts of water of the— Solid constiuents, 
Mediteranean Sea 410 grains. 
English Channel 380 do 
German Ocean ° 


At.the island of Fohr 345 do 
At the island of Norderney 342. do 
in the Fiith of Forto 312 do 
At Ritve Buttel 312 do 
Baltic Sea— 7 = 
Al the Apenrade, in Sleswick 216 do 
At Kiel, in Holstein 200. do 
At Doberan, in Meclenberg 168 do 
At Travemunde 167 do 
At Zoppot, in Mecklenburg 76 do 
At Carl hamm . 66 do 


We shall not be far from the truth if we as- 
sume that the average quantity of saline water is 
3} per cent. and the density about 1 0274. 

‘The composition of sea water varies in dif- 
ferent localities, as the following anslysis show : 


Sea wuter. Of the English Channel. Mediter- 

rancas. 

(SCHWEITZER.) (Laurens) 
Grains. Grains. 
Water 904.74372 959.26 
Chloride of sodium 27.059480 27.22 
Chloride of potassium 0.76552 0.01 
Chloride ol magnesium 3.60653 6.14 
Bromide uf magnesium 0.02929 — 
Sulphate of magnesia 2.29578 7.U2 
Sulphate of lime 1.40003 6.15 


Carbonate of liine U.03301 and magnesia 0.20 


1000. 0000 1000. 0 
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“Iodine has been found in the Mediteranean 


by Balard. ”® 


The following is given on the authority of Dr. 
F. A. Walchner, Professor of Chemistry and Mi- 
neralogy ia the Polytechnic School of Karls- 


ruhe: 


The ocean contains from 3} to 4 per cent. of 
salts. The specific gravity of its surface is from 
1.0255 to 1.026, and its salts 3.43 per cent. At 
depths from 400 to 500 fathoms its specific gra- 
vily ie from 1.027 to 1 0275, and its salts from 
3.52 10 3.57 per cent. Sea water at the surface 
contains gas equal in volume to two parts of its 
bulk. This gas contains from 4 to 6 per cent. of 
oxygen andtrom 8 to 50 per cent. of carbonic 
acid gas. Al the eurſace, this gas céplains more 
oxygen, but less carbonic acid gas than at a con- 
siderable depth. Sea water contains about 2.75 
per cent. of chloride of sodium. Generally ii- 
land seas contain less salt; but the Mediterranean 
contains more. The Dead Sea contuins an ex- 
(raordinary quantity of saits; its specific’ gravity 


is 1.212. 
Mediterranean. 

Chloride of sodium 2.722 
Sulphate of magnesia . 702 
Chioride of magnesium 614 
Carbonate of lime 001 
Carbonate of magnesia 019 
Sulphate of lime 015 
Awate of potassa 010 
4.083 


Specific gravity 


Chloride of sodium 
Sulphate of magnesia 
Sulphate of soda — 
Bicarbonate of magnesia 
Kicarbodute of lime 


* 


l Dead Sea. 
Specjfic gravity l 


Chloride of sodium 
Chloride of magnesia 
Chicride of lime 
Sulphate of dime 
Chloride of manganese 
Chioride of ammonia 
Bromide of magnesia 
Chloride of potassium 
Chloride of aluwina 


Sea near the: Caspian Sea. 


Chloride of sourum 5 
Sulphate of magnesia 
Chloride of magnesia - 
Chloride of polassa 


Mr. Lewy has stated that, while the. water of 
rivers contains, per litre, 40 cubic centimetres of 
gas, that of the ocean contains only 20 cubic cen- 
Umetres; and that this quantity varies according 
to the hour of the day at which the experiment 
is made, as he sbows vy the following table: 


- Mornmg. Evening. 
29 


Caspiun Sea. 


A paper on sea water, submitted to the British 
Association by Professor Forchammer, states, as 
a general proposition resulting from analyses of 
the Mediterranean, Atlantic, German ocean, and 
Arctic sea, “that the quantity of salt decreases 
towards the pole, and also near the shores. Thus, 
in the ocean, between Europe and America, the 
greatest quantity of saline matter is found in 
the tropical region, far from any land, where 
one thousand parts of sea waler contain 36.4 
parts of salt. This quantity diminishes in ap- 
proaching the coast, on account of the masses of 
fresh water.which the rivers throw into the sea. 
lt diminishes likewise in the westernmost part 
of the. Gulf stream, to 35 9 in 1, 000 parts of wa- 
ter. By the evaporation of the water of this 
warm current, its quantity of saline matter in- 
creases towards the east, and reaches, in- North 
latitude 390 39’ and 55° 16’ W, its former height 
of 365. From thence it decreases slowly to- 
wards the northeast; and sea water, al a dis- 
lance of from sixty to eighty miles from the 
western shores of England, contains only 35.7 


ter was measured by means of a “* specitic gra- 
vity bottle,” accurately graduated to contain 
1000 grains of distilled waiter al the temperature 
of 60° of Fahrenheit’s thermometer. An exact 
cou nierpoise of the bottle when empty accom- 
panies it. The bottle, filled with sea-water, and 
carefully dried on the outside, was weighed on a 
scale-beam which turned readily with an eighth 
of a troy grain; the weighis were of ordinary 
manufacture, and probably would not bear close 
comparison with standard troy weights. The 
temperatures of the waler aod air and height of 
the baromeler were recorded at the time each 
observation. was made. 

The means described cannot give mathemati- 
cally accurate results. I specify them that you 
may more surely appreciate the yalue of the ob- 
set vat ions. To be siricily correct, the tempera- 
ture of the waler and glass bottle should haye 
been reduced to CUO Fabrenbeit at each weigh- 
ing ; therelure, corrections should be applied to 
most of these observations for temperalure. 1 
have not been able to determine as yet what rate 


Eng. Channel. | parts of solid qubstances. In a conversation with | of correction should be used. It has been ex- 
2.705 | Professor Grove, in the chair, Dr. Daubeny, and | perimentaily ascertained that a saturated solution 
229 others, it was elicited that a proportion of sul- | of common salt, in passing from 32° F. to 2129 
366 phurie acid, chlorine, and lime, is found in the F., that is, 180 degrees, or if we take 400 F. as 
003 | Atlantic, and that the presence of ammonia in sea | the temperature of greatest density of water, 
water is attributed to living animal substances, | 172 degrees, expands about a twentieth of ite 
40 | and not to the fall of rain. volume: that ss, if a given space be filled with 
076 „The following results are the mean of many | the saline solution at the temperature of 32 de- 
analyses: In the Atlantic, the proportion be- grees, a twentieth part of the liquid will be, crow- 
3.519 |tweeo chlorine and sulphuric acid is 10.000 to | ded out by heating it to 2120 F. . 
: 1,188. This is the mean of twenty analyses, | I bave recentl§ made a number of experiments 
which differ yery liule from each other. lu the | on distilled watet and un a saline solution to as- 
1.0015 sea, between the Faroe Islands, Iceland, and | certain what is the rate of lose of weight in a 
— | Greenland, the same proportion, according to | given bulk in consequence of expansion by heat. 
0754 the mean of seventeen analyses, is 10, 000 to | Using a balance which turns readily to the fifa 
6036 | 1,193. Ia the German ocean, according to ten | ueth of a grain when loaded with a thousand 
0406 | avatyses, it is 10 000 to 1,191. Ia Davis' Straits, | grains on each arm, I find the weight of the von- 
0018 according to the mean of five analyses, ıt is 10,- | tents of a thousand grain botile in distilled water 
. 044 | 000 to 1,220. In the Cattegat,.according to the |to decrease about one-tenth of one grain foe 
mean of four analyses, 10, D000 to 1,240. Thus | every additional degree of temperature, from 
1054 |it appears that the proportion of sulphuric agid 500 P. to 850 F., the limits of my experiments. 
—__...._ | increases near the shures—a fact which evidently Considering the coarseness of the balance used 
depends upon the rivers carrying sulphate of at eea, and that of the beam by which the intlu- 
1.212 | lime into the sea. The proportion between chlo- | ence of temperature was tried, it will be safe, as 
—— tine and lime in the Atlantic ocean, according to | av approximation to (ruth, io correct the weights 
70777 | the mean result of seventeen analyses, 10,000 to tiven by adding a lentb of one grain for every 
11.7734 297; and in the sea between Faroe and Green | degree of temperature above 60 Degrees, and de- 
3.2141 land, according to the mean of eighteen anal) ses, ducting the tepth of a grain for every degree be- 
0527 10, 000 to 300. Lime is rather rare in toe sea low this point. I am unabdie to refer you to any 
2177 | around the West India Islands, where miilions of | experimente on this pomt. Dr. Guiding Bird, 
0075 coralline avimals constantly absorb it, the pro- | in his Elements of Natural Fhilosophy,” (Pnie 
.4393 | portion, according to five analyses, being 10, 000 ladelphia, 1843,) page 116,-gives a tavie showing 
1.6738 | to 247—and it is rather ‘copious in (he Cattegat, | lhe change of deusity in distilled water produced 
.U89G where the numerous rivers of the Batic carry a | by change of temperature. Tne resuits of my 
. > | greal quantity of it into the ocean. ‘l'ue propor- experiments correspoud with this table. 
24.5398 [tion is there, according to four analyses, 1U,UUU It is desirable tnat the change uf density in 
to 371.0 0 : sea-water by. change of temperature, fur every 
Forchammer has found the water of the Medi- | degree, say trom 40 F. to 900 F., should be ex- 
; terranean, in the neighborhood of Malta to con- perimentully ascertained for the conveatence of 
3 = tain more salt than that of any other Jucalily: 1,-} observers iu future. 
53 000 partsof it contained 37.177 solid matters, and | Qa the 13th ot March the’ ship had run to the 
19.75 among these, 20 U46 ohlorine. All sea water, | southward, in round numbers, ssveu degrees of 
23 after being filtered, contains carbonate aud phos- | iatitude,and to the castward eighteen degeees of 
29 13 phate of lime in solution, also silica; but of the | longitude. lu this space the average tempera- 


latter never more than 0.03 in 1,000 paris. 

In connexion with physiology, tue chemical 
and physical constiiuuon of the sea is interesting. 
The organization of cetaceans, fishes, and other 
animais inhabiting the waters, is beayutully 
adapted fof ubteiusng from the medium in Whien 
they live the quantity of respirable ar, lime, &c. 
essential lo teir constituliung respectively, bul 


ture of the water was 66° F.; the lowest being 
64° F. and the highest 70 degrees, aud the mean 
specific gravily, irom une observations, was 
1030.1. i 

Ou the 3d of April we were near the twentieth 
parallel of north latitude, and about six degrees 
to the eastward of our position on the 18th 
March. Ia consequence of adverse winds some 


Carbonic acid 34 these relations are not yet pointed out, aod may | of the sbip’s Guurses were doubted; so that ia 
Oxygen 5.4 6.0 | be atill studied advdnutageously. 8 this space of teu degrees the averages are from 
Azote 110 11.6 Annezed you will God, in a tabular form, ob- | sixteen experiments. The average temperature 
. 2 — o — | servations ou the specific gravity of sea-waler at | of the water was 720 F.; the highest being 769 

19.8 20.5 .jthe surface of the ocean, made by me daily at | andthe lowest 69“ Fs ‘The average specific gA- 


The committee of the Academy of Scievces 

at Paristo which the subject was referred, re- 

pori that they bave verified the statement of M. 
"Lewy, and found rt to be correct. 

The experiments of M. Lewy were instituted 

in ihe months of August and September, near 

Langrune, (department of Calvados.) ‘There 


was found to be more oxygen 
but with carbonic acid gas tne 
case. 


ure 


* Elements of Materia Medica 


By Jonathan Pereira, M. D., F. R. S., and L S., 
&c., with notes and additions, by Joseph Carsom 
M. D., Professor of Materia Medica and Pharmacy 
in the Philadelphia College ot Pharmacy. 2 volè. 
Svo. Lea & Blanchard, Philadelphia, 1846. 


t Handuch dor Chemie, 1846, 
t Year Book of Facts, 1847. 


noon ducing a voyage from Norlolk, Virginia, tu 
Rio de Janeiro, aud {rom the latter place, through 
the South Ailantic and Indien occans and China 
sea, to Macao, on board of the United States 
ship Piymoutb. ‘The observations were meade by 
myself, aud by the same instruments; therefore 
these observalions are all alike, subject to the 
same degree of error fur imperiection uf the in- 
struments employed, as well as for imperfection 
in the skill of the observer. in a word, a com- 
parison of these observations one with another 
may. be relied upon for results more nearly ap- 
proximating the tuth than if they had been made 
by different observers and by uifferent instru- 
ments, because then they might have been subject 
to diflerent rates of error. 

‘he density ur specific gravity of the sea-wa- 


vity was 1030.4. - 

On the 10th of April we had passed over an- 
other space of ten degrees of jatuude.. Seven 
observations gave an average temperature of 
76” F, the bighest being 77° F. aud the lowest 
75° F.; the specific gravity was 1029.4. 

On the 171h of April we reached the equator, 
nearthe meridian of 33 degrees u est. ‘Tue ave- 
rage temperature of the water of tnis space, be- 
(ween the equator and the tenth parallel of norih 
latitude, wa» 80 degrees; the highest being 822 
and the loweat 19° F., and the average specific 
gravity 1029 6 

On the 26th of April we reached the parallel 
of eight end a hall degrees of south latitude. 
Nine observations gave an average temperature 
of 82° F.; the highest being 83 and the lowest 
812 F., and specific gravity-of 1028.76. 


On the 30th April we were near the.twentieth 


in the day-time 
reverse was the 


and Therapeutics. 
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i i i 7 f ied i We drank tbs 

rallel of south latitude. Four observations Indian Ocean. can be carried in fuel ar cargo. E le 

1155 for these twelve degrees wide an averag~ | Between latitudes 40 and 30 1028 61 | water from chorce during the whole voyage z it is 
temperature of 79 3 F, ; the highest being 80? 30 20 1028 2! | as clear as the purest spring waler.” - 

and the lowest 78° F., and an average specific 20 10 1027.13} The Boston Journal says that the Alabe mn has 

gravity of 1029.56. ` Java Sea. Erickson's condensing and distilling apparatus, 

Between the equator and the twentieth paral- | potween latitudes 6 and 0 10242 | which enables her to keep the water in the boti- 


Jel north the average temperature was 78 28, and f 
i specific pcavity of 1029.24; and between e] Imperfect as these observations are, we mar of salt, and to save the loss of fuel by bios ing 
equator and the twentieth parallel south the ave- safely infer from them off, as well as to supply plenty of water for the 


ers sufficiently fresh to prevent any incrustation 


. VERMONT.— School System —-From the third 
annual report of the State Superintendent of 
Common Schools, made to the Legislature in No- 
vember last, these statements are gleaned, viz: 

The amount paid to teachers last year, wae 
$130,000, of which $85,000 is derived from the 
public funds of the several towns ; and the ba- 


rage temperature of the water was 8t.23° F., 1. That the North Atlantic ocean is denser | crew and passengers. 
and the specific gravity 1029 04. than the South Atlantic ocean. 5 . 
From these experiments the inference is, that 2. The the north equatorial region is denser | 
in the month of April the averaze-temperature | than the south equatorial region in the Atlantic. The States 

of the water of the ocean between the twentieth 3. That the density of the ocean is least at the . ° 

parallel of south latitude and the equator is about] equator, and gradually augments as we raise the |: 

three degrees greater than the water between the | latitude.” This remark applies to the Indian] New Hampstine.—The Legislature of this 
equator and the twentieth parallel of north lati-| ocean and China sea as well as to the Atlantic. | State met at Concord on Wednesday (6th ist.) 
tude; and that the water of the northern tropic 4. That the surface of the ocean, independent- | Samuel H. Ayer was elected Speaker of the 
region is denser, salter than that of thé southern} ly of temperature, is no} of uniform density. House, by a vote of 164 to 84. Thomas J. Whip- 
tropic; the specific gravity of the northera being; We may now ask whether the water cumpo- pie was elected Clerk. The address of Governor 
1029 24, and of the southern 1029.04. sing the inferior-strata of the ocean; aside from | Dinsmore to the Legislature is very brief, and 

On the 51h of June the ship bad reached the | mechanical pressure of the superior layers, ia peters only to matters of State policy. National 

thirtieth’ degree of south latitude. Eleven dh- | denser, salter than the surface? If the water of politics are not m 

servations give on average temperature of 73° ihe zurſace be denser than the depths of the 

F.; the highest being 78° and the lowest 69° F., ocean, we may infer the existence of vertical 

and an average-specific gravity of 1023.87. currents. g . a 

On the 18.h of June the ship had reached the 1 submit these observations and remarks in the 

fortieth parallel uf south latitude: for this fourth | hope that they may be useful to you in suggest- 
` southern space thirteen observations give an ave- ing to others plans of observations for collecting 

rage temperature of §8 84° F.; the bighest ve- injormation on an extensive scale, so that the 

ing 69 F. and the lowest 52° F., and a specific | mysteries of ocean currents may be salisfactorily 


gravity of 1028.34. . : sal insets to all. i lance, $45,000, is raised by district taxes asser 
From the 18ih of June tH) the 10th of July am, very truly and redpectfully, sed upou the Hst, or upon the scholars altonding 
the ship sailed between the fortieth and thirtieth - Your obedigat servant, school. 


The cost of tuition for each child that attended 
winter Schools, was $1 60. 

The average wages per month to male teach- 
ears, 58 12: ditto to female teachers, 65 26. 

The number of ghildren of school age in the 
State, 98,0U0. Of this number, 78,350 attended 
public and private schools some part of the Jime; 
leaving 19,650 who were not found the past win- 
ter In any school whatever. 

Some 4,843 of the above were at school less 
than half a month, and 5,557 attended betweca 
half and one month. 


Michican.—Slavery Resolutions —The follow- 
ing were adopted by the Legislature of this Stau 
at the last session: 


Resolved, By the Senate and House of Repre- 
sentatives of the State of Michigan, that the ex- 
istence of slavery god the slave trade al the sest 
of our National Government, * is an evil of serr 
ous magnitude, which greatly impairs tbe pro- 
perity und happiness of the District, and casts 
the reproach of inconsistency upon the {ree iv- 
stituuons established among us.“ 

Resolved, That our Senators ia Congress be io- 
structed and .our Representatives requested, to 
urge the passage of a law. that shall put an end 
to the slave trade-in the District of Columbia 
without delay, add also provide for ascertasniog 
the views of the people of said District upao the 
question of the entire-abolition of slavery tnere:s. 


School System. From the annual report of the 


parallels of south latitude, uver, mere than eighty | ; W. S. W. RUSCHENBERGER. 
degrees of longitude; that 18, frum 10° to 949| Philadelphia, May 24, 1849. 

E., in the southern Indian ocean. Twenty-two] [Subjoined to the above communication was 
observations give lor this region of ocean an ave- | a tuble of detailed observations of the specific 
rage temperature of 5861° F.; the highest be- gravity of the sea on the surface, made by Dr. 
ing 63° F. and the lowest 54° F., and a specific} Rushenberger, on board the United States ship 
gravity of 1028.6%. Do not forget tat this is} Plymouth, each dav from March 8 to Augist 15, 
the winter season here; a repetition of the ex - 1848, aud in various latitudes from 370 north to 
- periments in the months of December and Janu- | 400 south, from Hampton Roads to the Stréits of 
ary might exhibit a higher range of temperature Sunda, at Rio de Janeiro, off Canton. &c.; but 
in the water. a tbis we cannot with convenience insert. 

Between the 10th und 16th of July we tra- [Nat Intelligencer. 
versed the space between tue thirtieth and lwen- — 
tieth parallels of south latitude, advancing about; Mexican Anriquities.—At the meeting of the 
seven degrees to the eastward. Six observations | American Ethnological Society, held at New York 
show an average temperature of 68 degrees; the | on the ly¥th May last, B. M. Norman, Esq., of 
highest being 71 degrees and the lowest 63 de- New Orleans, presented to the Society three 
‘grees, and a specific gravity of 1023.21. casis of Mexican antiquities, of which he gave 

By three ubservatiuns we find (he average tem- the following account, which is copied from the 
perature between the twentieth-and tent paral- | Literary World: 

-fels of south latitude to be 780; lhe highest being Teoyarmiqué, the wife of Huitsikpotchtli, the 
8U° and the lowest 76 50 F., and the specific God ot War, atid the chief idol of the ancient 
gravity 1027.13. g $ Mexicans, was the guddess who conducted the 

‘The @verage temperature of the water in the souls of the warriors, who died in defence of 
Straits of Sunda by three observations was 830 their altars, to the Mexican Ely sium— the House 
F., and the specific gravity 1024.46. of the Sun.” 

You know that tne Java seu msbellow, vary-| This idol is carved from a solid block of basalt, 
Ing iu depth from ten to twenty fathou.s. Be- and measures nine feet in height and five and a 
tween the Straits ol- Sunda and the Straits of | half in breadth. - 
Gaspar, four ouservations give the water an ave-| The image worked upon its base is Mictlan- 
rage temperature ol 83.88% F.; the bighest being | teuctl, ‘the God of Heit;” and from thie fact 
85° P. and the lowest 830 F., and a specilic gra- | it ie supposed that the idol was suspended, so as 
vity of 1024.2, and between tue Straus of Suuda | to aumit worshippers to pass under it. Supermtendent of Public Instruction, made 10 
aud the equator of 1024.45. .. ‘be elaborate work exhibited upon this image | the Legistature, 1849, wo. gather the following 

Betweeu the equator and the tenth parallel of | is made up of symbols aud insignia of the deity | facts: 


north latitude in tue China gea, an average vt six which it is intended tu represent. ‘The number of townships from which reports 
observations gave u epecitio gravity vf 1023.36. The Sacrificial Stone is cut froin a solid mass of | have been received for We past year, 442. 
‘}he temperature ef ttre walter. was 830 F. basall, and measures nine feet in diameter and Number of schuol districts repurted, 307, (1 


Between the tenth ead twenuetu purallels of three in height. 3 more then any previous year.) 
north lautude io the China sea, seven odserva- The Mexican Calendar is the most interesting ‘The number of chiluren between four apd 
‘uons gave an average temperature of 82.429 P., roho thut has ever been discovered on this conti- | eighleen years, 117,952, (9,882 more than any 
ane bighest-bemg 840 and ibe Jowen 790 F., aud | vent. It was the salgr reckoning of the ancient | former year.) z 
a vpecido gravity of 1026 38. -Mexicans. Ii measures eleven tect and u half inf The whuls number that have attended school 
You perceive J bavo condensed the observa- | diameter,- ‘I'he circular portion is raised seven | during the past year, 98,044, (au increase of 9,- 
tions stv graups, vo as tu apply them tu bells or j and a haff inches irom tne block of stone. II is 904 over all furmet years.) 2 | 
spaces ul ocean embrsced in ten degrees ut lal- j| cut from a solid biock of basalt, aad when tuken| The amount distributed fop the support of 
utude, aud takeun the mean of the experiments | irom the quarry weighed upwards of filly tons. schools during the last year was 511, 970 14 more 
made Ww each bell. Let us place tuem in a tabu-| ‘These symbolis di- mythology and chronology | than any former year. 


lar sorm 3 . of the ancient Mexicans were buried by the Spa- Averuge wages per month, exclusive of board, 
. niacds at the time of the conquest, dis interred in | to male teachers, $13 70; dillo to ſamale teacu- 
Northera Hemisphere. 1790, aad deposited in the University and the | ers, $5 97. 
Between equator end 29” . 1029 24 | Cathedral of the cHy of Mexico.. Amount raised for purchasing buildings asd 
Belwecu h aud 20 1 Ine casis are in piaster, size 1 to 12. repairing school houses, 540, 108 80. 
20 30 1030.4 l PENNSTLYANmM.—Financial.— Tho Board ef 
30 40 1030.1 Enicxsox's Conpgnsinc Ax p DistiLLixa Ar- Commissioners of the Pennsylvania Puoisc l- 
China Sea. * PaRaTOS.—Extract trom the Journal ol Captain | provements give the receipts vut the year trom ati 
Between latitudes 0 and 10 : 1025,36 | Jawes C. Baker, commanding U. B. Transport | sources as fullows : 
10 20 1025.38 | tamer Alabama, on her voyage from New Or- | From Columbia Railroad 8558, 236 57 
Southern Hemisphere. ae. leaus to Chagres, and back, iu ölarch, 1849: Portage Railrond 215 293 73 
Between lattitudes 0 and 20 1029.04| The condensing apparatus for making fresh |.Main Line Canal 426,663 Us 
N aah = 1U 125-76 | Water lor the use of passengers and crew works — —— 
10 20 1029.56 | adınirably, ſuruishing 1200 gallons, if necessary, Total 51.204, 102 35 
20 30 ; 1028.87 per twenty-four hours, eus ding us tu dispause Deduct drawbacks 13,724 30 


30 40 1028 341 with at least 3000 gallons of water, which weigiit i 
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Gross receipts on main line 1,190.377 79| 1682, Oct., William Penn {Proprietary} acted 
From Delaware Division 176.649 84 | as Governor ull August, 1684. | 
Susquehanna W. and N. Branches 186,316 37 | Thomas I. loyd. President until Dec., 1688. 


Henry A. Muhlenberg 40.586 
Whole number ` - 200,413 


Under the present Constitution. 


Total receipts 81.553.344 00 1 John Blackwell, Deputy Governor lo | 1838, David R. Forter received 131,496 
i President and Council to Apri! 26th, 1693. ; sa e 8 885 
Deduct expenditures 1,067,394 36 | Benjamin Fletcher, Deputy Governor to Sep- 1841, David R. Porter received 136335 ` 
Expenses of Canal Board 5,143 23 | tember, 1695. " Join Banks 113.374 
——| William Markham, Deputy Governor to De- Whole number — 249.709 
Total $1,072,537 64 | cember 3d, 1696 . 1844, Francis R. Shuuk received 160,403 ` 
—ů—— William Penn again acted as Governor to No- "Teoh Markio 156.114 
Net revenue from Public Works 6480, 806 36 vember Sst, 1701. l i Whole number —— 316 517 
The statements in the Report show that the] Andrew Hamilton, Deputy Governor to Feb- 1817, Francis R. Shunk received 146,081 
entire repairs of the year cost $661,720 18, which | TUary, 1703. , ir to Feb James Irvin 128 148 
exceeds the estimales by $223,860 18. This| Edward Shippen, Presideot of Council to Feb- Emanuel C. Reigart 11.247 


rnary, 1704. ; 
John Evans, Deputy Governor to Februaty, 
1709. 
Charles Govkin, Deputy Governor to March, 
1717. 
Sir William Keith, Bart., Deputy Governor to 
June, 1727. 
Patrick Gordon, Deputy Governor to June, 
1736. “ 
James Logan, President and Council tq June, 


excess is explained by the faci, that tbe floods of 
1847 were more extensive than supposed, aud 
the expenses were increased by eubsequent 
breaches. 

The amount of tolls collected at the several 
offices on the principal miteral aud agricultural 
products of the Siate were: 


‘Tolls on coal $222,935 93 
iroa 121.177 44 
Hour and grain ’ 78,836 6217 


As compared with the corresponding tolls re- 
ceived from these articles the previous year, the 
above shows an increase of $13,965 on coal, 824,- 
595 36 on iron, aud a decrease of $54,719 65 on 
four aod grain. l 

The estmates for the present year show that 
there will be required lor repairs, ordinary and 
extraordinary $938,900, for motive power, new 
engines, &c. $361,887, for salaries and expenses 
of the Board 372,700, and other things which 
will require a total apprupriatiun of 5808, 117 10, 
innepeudent of 522, 0% now in the ‘l'reasury. 
Their receipts fur the present year are estimated, 
barring heavy breaches, at $1,70U.UU0 which will 
leave a net profit of $891,852 BU fur ine year. 

‘The receipts from several divisions of the Pub- 
lie Works are thus shown: ` ° 


Whole numer 
1848, Wm. F. Johnston received 163,462 
Morris Longstreth 168.462 
- Whole number —— 336 624 


MakYLanp.—- Ils seliiement —-No State bar, 
perhaps, much greater reason to respect its 
early freedom than the people. of Maryland. Sir 
George Calvert was an eminent statesmen, mem- 
ber of the Privy Councu-aud Secretary to James 
the Ist. James was noi bigoted against the Ro- 
man Catholics, of Whum Calvert was one, and 
he was high in Court favor, and popular with all 
parties. He had early taken an interest in Ame- 
rican colepization, and be tound no difficulty in 
-obtaining a grant of as much territory as he 
wanted, and with a very liberal charter. With 
keen sugacily he required an exemption of Ma- 
ry land from English taxation torever. His ob- 
ject waa to secure an asylum for Pupisis, and to 
establish religious seeurity-and peace iu the new 
world. He did not live to carry vut bis desigus, 
but his eldest son, Cecil, (Lord Baltimore) at a 
vast expense, planted the colony, aud ruled over 
it a} de proprietor, for forty-three years. His 
brother, Leonard Calvert, conducted the first 
emigrants tu the waters of the Chesapeake. Ou 
Friday, the 22d November, 1663, Caivect, with 


George Thomas, Deputy Goveraor to June, 
b ; 1 
James Hamilton, Deputy Governor to October, 
654 at : 


Robert. Hunter Morris, Deputy Governor to 
August 19, 1756. | „ f 

William Demy,- Deputy Governor to Novem- 
ber, 1769. N 

James Hamilton, Deputy Governor te Octo- 
ber, 1763. 

John Penn, son of Richard Peon, Deputy Go- 
vernor to May 6, 1771. ; f 

Richard Penu, Governor to August, 1773. 

John Penn, (second time) Goveruor tu Sep- 
tember, 1776. : 

Thomas Wharton, Jr., President of Executive 
Coungil to October, 1777. 


. i Joseph Reed President to Nov. 1781 | about two hundred people, most of them Roman 
5 l i 9 William Moore do Nov. 1782 Gatnolic gentlemen uud. their servants, in the 
8 ar i — 0 John Dickinson do Oct. 1785 Ark and uve, a large suip and pinuance, set 
Wesi Hrach Benjamin Franklin do Oct. 1738} sail-for the land of promise. Iu February they 


Susquehanna ? 


165,682 08 reached Point Ceafurt, and after sume survey of 


ine northern pact of the Potomac, they deter- 
mined tà selle on the right hand of a river 
which tiey uamed St. Merq a, twelve miles from 
its junction wilh the Potugsac. The spot select- 
ed was au indian town, Yocomoco, which they 
Lamed St. Mary's, aud they gaiued. so much fa- 
vor u iſu the nauves as to bo avis lo purchase 


North Branch 


Constitution in 1790. ae 
* Under the Constitution of 1790: 
1790, Thos. Mifflin, elected, receiv’d 27.725 votes. 
Arthur St. Clair recesved 2,802 
Whole number 30,527 
1793, Thomas Mifflin received 19.590 


Thomas Mifflin, io the adoption of the new 


$1,550,555 U3 


The late Philadelphia Collector, A. B. Cum- 
mings, paid lor Railroad Touils, $175,396 69. 
Fur Mouve Power, $144,347. 
Ine expenaituces ol we year were as follow : 


F. A. Muhlenber f 10,700 the site. Ou the Nin Maren. 1634, tue Catho- 
Summary of the Payments at the State Treasury, | N Whole feel ae —30,301 | ics. wok possessiun, and to use Jue words of 
From the lat day of ecember, 1847, de the Suis 796, Thomas Mifflin received 30,020 Bancroli— religious liberty obtained a home, 
ee e ACAC, BAR doyi SRR ENOR F. A. Mublenberg 11.011 . J nsonly Lome in the wide world, at ine humble 
Public improvements - $996,592 70 |- Whole number ——— 41,031 | vislage which bore the came of St. Mary.” 
Ex peuses of goverauent 230. 580 73 | 1799, Thomas M’Kean received 37,244 ‘Vue Colouisis had uo didiculties wato the ln- 
Milnia expenses 36.724 32 Jauies Koss 22.643 „diaus, because they dealt justly with them ; they 
Pensions and gratuities 2 22.705 21 Whole number 59,887 | bad no sufferings, because the rich gud generous 
Charitable institutions 27,0UU UU | 1802, Thomas M’Keay received 47,879 proprietors expended, iu tue first two years, up- 
Cowmvn schools 3 176 590 62 James Ross 17.037 warus ol loriy tuousand pounds sterling in thoi 
Loaus l 148.378 15. Whole number 65,010 | support. . 
fuierest on loans ö 2, 005,740 791805, Thomas l' Kun received . 48, 483 srd Baltimore Took the oath -of Governor of 
Guaranty ul wtlerest et 32.500 U Simon Snyder Te 43,644 _ | Maryland, a year of two afterwards, His oath 
Domestic creditors ` 13,246.42 Whole uumber 2,52 | was this :—* 1 will not, Dy wyscit or ayy oluer, 
Caucelled relief notes 139, 00% UU" 1808, Simon Say der received 67.970 directly or indirectly, ole Any person proles- 
Damuges ou tue public works 26,453 10 James Ross . 37,575 sing to believe su Jesus Curial, ier, or ia respect 
Special comuisstoneis * 303 61 John Spayd 4.006 vi religion.“ Buin the Roman Catuolics and 
Revenue commissioners = * l 2,253 62 Woole humber = 111,564 | the Prutestants ound shelter under bia Wise and 
Slate hocary 2,044 15 | 1811, Simon Snyder recerved 52,319 liberal guverauiont, aud he suviied Lw Puritans 
Public buiuings and grounds 3.024 43 No opposition = of Mussachusells' to emigrate do Maryland, ol- 
Eusteru teservou ol we Peausylva- Whole number 7  ——— 57,604) lering them land and priviueges, and e liber- 
nia canal S 2.978 71 | 1814, Simon Snyder recerved 51,099 ty of celigiun.” For uearly hall a-ceutusy, Lord 
‘Outlet luck at Wells’ Falls ` 1.600 Uu lsaac Wajne 29, 555 Asgltimore couducted the allaus of the don, 
Weigh-luck at Beach- Haven 6.908 37 Whole number ———— 81, 593 aud during tue whole period, ii was, perhaps, 
Penatcaliaries i 7.247 OU |1817, Willia Findlay received 66,334 tus happiest, the most trauguil, und most pruspe- 
louse vi Reluge 1.000 UU Joseph Heister 59,273 Tous mlaut colon that the world ever saw. 
Conveying tugiuves ios 977. Whole number 125,604 l | Correspondence of Journal of Commerce 
N ichulseu luuus 190 20 1820, Joseph Heister received 67.909 Finsnes ‘Lhe Argus earn Aron reliable 
5 111 42 Wuham Findlay €> 66.300 -authority that tue Ticasury prescuta at his une 
‘Posladelphis riots 39 UU Wuole number 184.205 a most Sratiihiug aspect. Ine large amount of 
Stute wagsZine 1.000 Uu | 1823, John A. Shuliz received 89,928 51,400,395 50, as applicabio tw the demands 
ADatlceaent ul State tax 41.522 11 Andrew Gregg 8 64.221 a alt e Slate lar Wwe curreat zent, iw. thus 
Nl Celiuue dus , 3, 108 60 Whole number i 134,149 | nowa :— , 
UR 1826, John A. Shultz receiv 72,710 l 
Total $3,935,376 68 Jona Sergeant 1.174 Cash on hand $430,000 
Balauce iu the Treasury, 30th Nor, Whole number - 72,884 Balauce due Treasury 400,345 56 
18 18 $577,290 39 1829, George Wolf recpived 278,216 Direct Takes of 1849 600, O00 
Unavailable deposit in the United Jose ph Rituer 51,776 — 
Sales Bank 20, 000 00 Whole number —— 129,695 $1,400,395 56 
—— | 1832, George Wolt received 91,235 This sum 1s sufficient to pay the interest of the 
S $4,794,667 U7 n Riiner 88. 136 eplire debt of the State, and Joans a large ba- 
Polittcal.— The following is a list of the Governors hole number 179,421 lauce tu be added to the Sinking Fund, which 


1835, Joseph Rituer received 94,023 . 


will be increased, by the dividends trom the va- 
George Woll 65,805 


of the Stale from 1682 to 1848: rious internal Amprovement Companies. 
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H. LIN IS. The following figures are from the 
report of the State Superintendent of Common 
Schools, January, 1849 : 

Amount of funds for school pur- 

poses $1,404,751 50 
Amount raised by ad valorem tex 1,081,137 00 
Average wages (ranging froin 


911 to $30) per month, for ~ 

males 16 84 
Ditto females (ranging from 56 

to 20,) 8 93 


Number of children in the State 


under twenty years of age 209,639 
Number of scholars in schools 51.437 
Number of schools 32,317 
Nun. ber of male teachers, 1,565 
Number of female teachers : 966 


lowa.—The annual report of the Superinten- 
dent of Public Instruction, made to the General 
Assembly, Dee. 4, 1848, furnishes the following 
stalislics : 


Number of organized school districts 
Number of persons between 5 and 21 
Number of schools 105 
Number of pupils taught 7.077 

Male teachers 101, female teachers 23. Arver- 
age pay of male teachers $15 43; ditto female 
teachers, $8 20. 


Catirornia.—The Alta Californian of March 
22d, states tbat a number of the delegates elect 
tu a convention, proposed to be held for the for- 
mation of a Provisional Government for Califor- 
nia, have addressed to their constituents a recom- 
mendation, witb a view to secure the fullest re- 
presentation of the country, that the meeting be 
further deferred, to meet at Monterey on the first 
Mor day of August next, The signers of this 
address have resigned the power delegated to 
them; and, looking to the probability that the 
number of inhabitants will very soon be such as 
as to require the immediate formation of a State 
constitution, they also recommend that the de- 
legates, to be elected to the proposed Conven- 
tion in August, should be vested w ith Tull power 
to frame a State constitution, to be submitted to 
the people of California. 

From the sawe paper we mike the following 
extracts :— 

The meeting at San Francisco, which adjourn- 
ed ou the the evening of the 17th of February to 
the evening of ine 24th, fo further consider and 

‘act upon the question of negro slavery in the 
“Ferrnory of Culilornia, convened at the appuin- 
ted hour, and was organized by Capt. J. L. Fol- 
som, resuming the chair. f 

Mr. Perkins read the first resolution, and spoke 
eloquently in behalf of the exclusion of negro 
slavery iu Culitornia. On his concluding,’ tue 
first resolution was pul to vole and adopted. 

Ine secund resolution was then brought beſore 
the meeting and agreed upon; when— . 

Capt. J. L. Folsom vacated and called W. S. 
Clark to the chair, and then addressed the meet- 
ang in a lucid, furcible and impressive manner, 
declaring that the public wind being almost 
unanimous on the subject, should make decided 
mauilestation against the extension of slavery 
into the ‘Lerritory of Caliloruia. 

Alter the President resumed the chair, the re- 
maining resolutions were put io vole, aud passed 
udsniqously,. 

Ou motivu of Col. Stevenson, the fifth resolu- 
tion was re-considered ; when thal geutioman ovf- 
fered an amendueut Lo the same, tu the effect of 
prohibiting the employment of apprenticed ne- 
Broes in ibe territory. Tue resolution as amended 
was adopted. itis as follows, the ameudinedt 
being designated by italic letters : 


Sth. That the delegates who are to represent 
the district of Sau Francisco in the Counveouon 
that is to be be?d al San Jose for the lormation 
ol a provisional constitution, are hereby desired, 
sequ Sted, aud ins ucted by all honorable we. us 
lu oppuse any acl, measure, provision, or urdi- 
bance that is calculated to further the introuuc- 
Lou ul dumestic slavery,or of free negrocs as ap 
prentices, by indenture or otherwise, to ve employed 
tu ihe Jerry of California. 


Proceedings of the Legislalive Assembly, Monday 
evening, March 5, 1549.—The Legislative As- 
sembly of the District ot Sar Francisco met lor 
the first time at the Public lustitute. 

Freseni— Mesors. Wright, Hyde, Hubbard, 
Roach, Parker, Montgomery, Sum, Lippitt, Le- 
u. On, Grayson, Green, Ellis, Harrison, Creighton, 
aud Swarey. 
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The oath of office was then administered to 
the aforesaid members elect. 

Mr. Hyde was appointed Chairman pro lem., 
when the members proceeded to elect by ballot 
their officers, and alter counting the votes, Fi an- 
cis J. Lippitt was declared to be duly elected 
Speaker to the House, and J. Howard Ackerman 
Cleik. Accordingly-Mr. Lippitt took the chair. 

On motion, a special committee of three were 
appointed, to act in connection with the judges 
of the district, io report a code of laws as soon 
as practicable. Messrs. Hyde, Harrison ‘and 
Creighton were appointed the committee, to 
which, on motion, Mr. Lippitt was added. 

The following resolution was presented by Mr. 
Hyde, which, alter some discussion, was carried 
unanimously. 


Resolved, That Mr. Frank Ward be appointed 
the Treasurer of the District of Saf Francisco, 
to act temporarily until properly superseded by 
law-; and who shall be empowered to receive 
all bonds, mortgages, notes and money or mo- 
ne ys, now in the hands of any officer existing 
under the late authority, and report ibe amount 
to this House. 


Tuesday Evening, March 6, 1849.—The Legis- 
lative Assembly met at the Public Institute. | 

The following resolution was offered, which 
was carried : i 

Resolved, That Messrs. Creighton, Green, Har- 
rison, Hyde and Roach, be a committee to wait 
upon Major Gen. Persifer F. Smith, Command- 
Ing the Third or Pacific Military Division, and 
also upon Commodore Ap. C. Jones, Commander- 
io-Chief Of the Naval Forces on the Pacific sta- 
tion, and lay before those gentlemen a true stale- 
ment of-the affairs of this District, which have 
compelled the peuple to organize this Legislalive 
Assembly, lo appoint justices and other ministe- 
rial offices, to enact suitable laws, to establish 
principles of justice and equity, and give protec- 
tion to life, liberty and property, and to solicit 
from the above high officers of the government 
of the United States such recognition and con- 
currence in our proceedings as will strengthen 
and if need be sustain the high conservative 
powers which have been delegated by the people 
of the District. 

Thursday Evening, March 8, 1849.—The Le- 
Sislative Asseusbly uf the District met pursuant 
to motion. 8 

Mr. Hyde read a leiter, a copy of which was 
to be addressed to Major General Persifer Smith, 
and also a copy to Commodore Ap. C. Jones, 
which the House decided should be presented 
simultaneously with the call of the commillee 
appointed at a previous meeting to wait upon the 
uloresaid officers of the Unned States Govern: 
ment, in aecordance with a resolution passed by 
and to be found iu the minutes thereof, 


Statistics. 


Froits or American Grxius.— United States 
Letters Paten. — Frou a “ Lecture on the Me- 
chanical Industry and the, Inventive Genius of 
America, delivered at Baltimore, January 16, 
1849, by Professor W. R. J ohnson; of W ashing- 
ton,“ we lake the following: remarks and state- 
ments in relation to the inventive genius of our 
countrymen, whieh will be found convenient for 
reference, and to contain information of general 
aud permanent interest: l 


The patent laws of the United States have 
now been in existence fiſty-niue years. From the 
commencement down to the Ist of January, 1849. 
the number of patents issued has been 16, 208; 
and this number would doubtless have been much 
greater had the laws continued as they were bes 
lore 1836, when the system of examinations prior 
to the grant of letters patent was established. 
Under that system a large proportion of all the 
applications is now rejected ; some fur waut of 
essential novelty, and others for want of suitable 
care and abilily in preparing the required speci- 
cations and other documents. Notwithstauding 
this, ii may de mentioned as a fact indicative of 
the high degree to which inventive genius is ex- 
cited sinong us, that the number of patents grant- 
ed in 1548 (exclusive ofa fow granted to foreign- 
ers) was 649. 


different brances of art, is an inquiry at oace ia- 
teresting and practical, and [ will endeavor csn- 
cisely to state the result: 

1. Of the whole 16,208 patents issued, 1,966, 
or 12.03 per cent. have had for their object Ag- 
riculture, its instruments and operations. This, 
as might have been anticipated, from the vast in- 
terest and importance of that department of ia- 
dustry, is the largest class. 

2. To the manufacture of fibrous and textile sub- 
stances, including machines lor preparing wool, 
colton, silk, fur, and paper, 1,579 patented in- 
ventions, or 9.74 per cent. of the whole number 
have deen devoted. 

3. For calorific purposes, comprising lamps, 
fire-places; stoves, grates, furnaces fur beating 
buildings, cooking apparatus, and preparation of 
fuel, 1,479, or 9.12 per cent. of the whole num- 
ber of p:tents have been granted. 

4. To Metallurgy, and the manufacture of me- 
tals and igatruments therefor, 1,334 patents, or 
8.54 per cent of the whole oumber. 

5. For Chemical purposes, manufactures, and 
compounds, including «medicines, dying, color- 
making, distilling, soap and candle making, mor- 
tars, cements, &c., 1,05] patents, or 6.47 per 
cent. 

6. For Hydraulics and pneumatics, including 
waler-wheels, windmills, and other implements 
operated on by air or water, or employed ia the 
raising and delivery of fluids, 976 patents, or ex- 
actly 6.02 per cent. of the entire oumber have 
been granted, 

7. For Lumber working, lucluding machines 
and tools for prepariog aud manufacturing, such 
as sawing, planing, mortising, shingle and stave, 
carpenters’ and coopers implements, 950 pateats, 
or 5.86 per cent. : 

8. For Household Furniture, machines and im- 
plements for domestic purposes, iocluding wash- 
ing machines, bread aud cracker machines, ſeath- 
er dressing, &c., 724 patents, or 4.46 per cont of 
the whole. ° 
9. For Grinding Mills and mill gearing, con- 
taining grain milis, mechanical movements, and 
horse-powers, 636 patents, or 4.23 per ceat. 

10. For Navigation and maritime implements, 
comprising all vessels for conveyance on water, 
their coustruction, rigging, and propulsion, di- 
ving dresses, and life-preservers, 615 pateats— 
3.79 per cent. ; 

11. Steam and Gas Engines, including boilers 
and furoaces therefor, 654 patents—4.03 per 
cent. 

12. Civil Engineering and Archilecture, com- 
prising words up rail aud common reads, bridges, 
canals, wharves, docks, rivers, woirs, daws, aod 
other internal improvements, building roofs, &c., 
have had 596 patente—J3.67 per cont. of the 
whole. 

13. Leather Manufactures, iocluding tanning and 
dressing, making of boots, shoes, saddiery, aud 
harness, 558 patents—3.44 per cent. i 

14. Land Conveyance, comprising carriages, 


cars, and other vehicles used on roads, 558 pa- 


tents—3 44 per cent. . 

15. Fine “ris, polite and ornamental, including 
Music, painting, sculpture, engraving, dooks, 
printing, binding, add yewelry, 475 pateuls—2 33 
per cc u. 

16. Mechanical Powers, viz. lever, screw, &c., 
as applied to pressing, weighing, raisiug and mo- 
ving weights, 402 patents—-2.47 per cont. 

17. Stone or Clay Manufactures, including me- 
chines jor pottery, glass making, brick snaking, 
dressing and preparing stone, cements, aad oiher 
builuing materials, 333 pateuu 2. U8 per cent. 

18. Wearing Apparel, articles tor the toilet, 
&c., including iusiruments for mauulacturmg 
then), 287 patents—-1.77 per cent. 

19. Mathematical Instruments, philosophical, 
optical, clocks, chronumeters, &., 258 puleuu 
—1 59 per cent. l 

20. Surgical and Medical Instruments, including 
trusses, dental instruments, Dathing apparatus, 
253 patenty—1.56 per cent 

21. Warlike Implements, fire - arms and parts 
thereof, including tbe manufacture of shut aud 
gunpowder, 230 patents, or ouly 1.41 per cent. 

22. And fiually, a miscellaneous and very bele- 
rogeneous class, lorUiuding systematic arrauge- 
ment, 182 patents, or 1.12 per ceat. 

Ol alt this varied muliitade of objects towards 
which the mventive genius of America has lor tue 
last Htty-nine years Oven directed, it will de re- 
marked that the first uur classes, viz. agriculture, 
which yields ſood tu wan and beast; ine Manu- 


o what subjects all this ingenuity has been [facture of textile fibres, which, affurds clothing 


devoted, and how it has been divided among the 


and various luruiture; metallurgy, which supplics 
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ail the tools and implements of industry; and 
calorific processes, which give heat and light for 
the comfort and manifold uses of daily life, com- 
prise two-fifths of the entire number of inven- 
tions which have been patented in the United 
Ststes. 

Another remark ts, that though in this aggre- 
gale of all the patents isaued, agricultural and 
textile fibres occupy the two highest places, yet 
when we compare shorter and more recent pe- 
riods, as the last two years, forexample, we find 
that metallurgy and calorific processes both had 
higher proportions of the entire number of pa- 
tenis issued during that period than either agri- 
culture or the textile fibre class. The multiiude 
of important discoveries of minerals and metals 
in our country within tbat time has turned a vast 
smountof inventive power in that direction. One 
should not, therefore, be surprised to learn that 
there is at this mememta perfect rush of gold 
washing machines in the Patent Office, all ulti, 
mately bound (like the rest of the worid) to Cali- 
fornia. The great and constantly increasing 
consumption of coal may, in like manner, account 
for the large iocrease 10 late years of the calorific 
class of inventions. Another remark worthy of 
alleution is the small number of inventions which 

` bave had in view the implements and materials 
of warfare—a very significant fact that may serve 
to indicate that ours is, after all, essentially a 
peace-loving nation. 

In respect to the disivibution of the inventions 
now annually patented in the United States, a 
few facis may not be without interest. During 
the years 1847 and 1848, out of 1,165 patents 
granted, the State of New York received 381, or 
almost exactly 33 per cent. of the entire number; 
vf these, the city of New York alone obtained 174, 
or 45 per cent. uf those granted to the Stale, and 
15 per cent. of al which were obtained iu the 
whole Union. New York city is, therefure, 
doubtless the focus where iaventive genius is con- 
trated and acting wilh (be greatest iutensily.- 

In the sume two years, Pennsylvania received 
177 patents, or 15 per cent. of the whole number 
granted ; and of those of the whole Stgte Pitila- 
delphia received 55, or 31 per cent. 

in the same time Massachusetls obiained 141 
patents, or 12 per cent. of those of the Union ; 
aod Boston had 54 of that number, or 41 per cent. 
of those given to the State, | 

Onio obtained 82, Connecticut 72, and Mary- 
lund 33; of which last number Baltimore alone 
had 24, or 72 per cent., being a larger proportion 
ol those of her S.ale than that of avy other city 
in the Union. 


From thìs it appears that, the three States of. 


New York, Penus) ivania, and Massachusetts have 
within the last two years contcivuted exactly 60 
per cent. of all the patentable inventions of the 
counu y. And these three ate the States in which 


Mechanics’ Ivetitutes aud Methanics’ Fairs have. 


been longest established; that of the Frank in lon- 
stitute of Pfladelphia having led the way in 1826. 

In 1847 the total number of patents granted to 
the fifteen Southern Siates was only 65 ; of which 
number Mary land received 13, or exactly oue 
filth of tue whole. a os 

Ii is probably unnecessary to pursue the conr 

isop. What has already been adduced is suf- 
ficient lo shaw that where the mechanic arts and 
the practical sciences are in the greatest uetivify, 
there inventive genius is also in the bighept degree 
stimulated and most successfully applied. 

Aud let it not be imagined that all this activity 
of the inventive powers eegins and ends with the 
produciiou ul sume fancitul toy, or some vain 
atd trival change in old Jamilia: things. If time 
allowed, we could recount multitudes of facts 4u 
show how much erery department of art and in- 
dustry has been indebted tur its advancement to 
ihe inventions of our ingenious Aumoericau me- 
obanics. : 

American ingenuity alone bas given us those 
ìniproved implements of husbandry, without 
which more tnan turee-fourths of the preset im- 
mense pruductions of our corn-growing States 
cuuld neter have bad an existence. l 

W here were ali the cotton tabrics of the world 
Without the invention of Whitney? : 

Where, wilbout Fiteh, and Rugsey, and Ful- 
ton, were the defiance alike of calm and storine, 
on the broad bosom of the ocean? 

Where, without Oliver Evans, were the high- 
pressure sleam-engine and all the thousand craits 
thal by ite au now stem our inmessurable rivers, 
and the hosts of locomotives which daily trans- 
port us further and further into the regions of the 

snarveilous? “3 ‘ 


Morse, were the -mystic network of metallic 
nerves which bind in instant communion and 
sympathy the heads of statesmen, the hands of 
merchanis, the hedrts of lovers, the eyes of as- 
tronomera, and absolutely anticipate the flight of 
lime! j 


May of every year is devoted, in the city of New 
York to the anniversary meetings of a large num- 


Where, without the crowning improvement of 


Anniversaries AT New Yors.—One week in 


classed in round numbers: 


dition of the Jews.— Twently-sizih. Anniversary.— 
Receipts 83,308) expenditures $3,221. They 
publish the Jewish Chronicle, 2, 000 copies per 
manth. : 

American Female Guardian Society.—Fifteenth 
Anniversary.—Thia was, until lately, kouwo as 
the Morel Relorm Society. Receipte in the 
year §12,944 73, and a balance of §6,809 60 on 


lion, administration, &c. 


Requiring. an annual provision 
£100,U0U,000 for interesi, 10 addition to at least 
20 to 25 million pounda for expenses of collec- 


above account. In its eleven printing establish- 
ments it prints in nearly thirty languages. At the 
last meeting of the board, there was a debt due 
by the society of $60,000, toward the liquidation 
of which $46,000 have been pledged and $39,000 
paid in, which, with receipts on the ordinary ac- 
count in the year, make 5217, 000 in all. 


Desra oy Foreign Countrries.—The debts of 
the various countries of Europe may be tbus 


_ Great Britain $860,000,000 _ 

ber of associations, sustained by the religious, France 320,000,000 
moral and philsnthropic men of our country. | Holland 160.000. 000 
An abstract of the reports of several of these Sean and P mene 9000000 
meetings is subjoined: Austria — 84 000,000 

The American Bible Society — The -receipts in| Prussia 30, 000, 000 
this, the thirty-third year of its existence, from Poriugal 28.000. 000 
all sources, were 1.870 46. The issues of Naples 26.000, 000 
Bibles 205,307 ; of Testaments 359,419. During | Belgium 25,000,000 
the whole 33 years of the Society’s liſe, i t has Denmark 18,000, 000 
issued 2, 540,610 Bibles and 3,836,530 Testa- Sicily a 14,000,000 
ments. lu the year, 78 auxiliary sucicties were | Papal Dominions 13,000,000 
formed, and 44 life directors and 736 life inem- | Greece 8. 000, 000 
bers were made. In the year, one edition of the | Bavaria. E - . 3,000,000 
Bible in Danish, others in Danish and English, | Bremen 600.000 
Dutch and English, and German and English, in Fraukiort. 1,000,000 
parallel coluinns, were printed among other edi- | Hamburg 2,400,008 
tions; 12,000 copies uf the scriptures have been | E — 
sent to California and Oregon. 510, 000 cash = 41. 785.000 000 
has been sent to France lor circulating the sorip- | Debts not enumerated 215,000,000 
tures. . g are 7 

American Bible Society for. Melioraling the Con- 42,000, 000, 000 


tu the extent of 


Baitisu Imporrs.—Tne amount of Corn Meal 
and Flour imported into Great Britain id each 
year; irom lst January, 1835 to 1848 


havd ut the end of the last year toward crecting| wg E d — < 
tbe Home of Industry. Expenses for erecting § R- 885 88 8 
the Home, curreut expenses, &c., 319, 754 39. 1 St 82 m 
Their paper, the Advocate and Guardian, has a 8 aL 2 x 
circulation of from 31,000 to 12,000. 219 bile 7 3 p 23 
members ha ve been added by the payment of $10 ; 3 2 a 
euch. Their Home is completed at a cest of 180 byl 272 et Santa Si ooi 
» 1 id for, -bal i , v4 * 5.037 i 
90 a lt is all paid for, except a.ba ance 1837 3,030,283 19,060. 1,200 510 4.356.236 
800. : . 1838 3,474, 8.4 515,250 5, O09, 031 
—Receipts within the year 918,411, wrth 85,400 1840 2,327,152% 178,823 -3,511,594 6,318,304 
loaned to.the Society; whicu bas during the past | 1841 2,856,526 3.8,302 3, 378.599 6,542,506 
Winter taken care ol some 20 Portuguese Protes- | 1542 2,083,066 247,127 3,475,970 5, 806, 697 
tants, 3000 lo go o Illinois. Expenduures, $18,- | 1813 2,121,100 146.647 1,299,776 4, 167,823 
212; desides 38.311 for publications. Ou ac- | 1844 2,460, 800 267,926 2,794,357 5, 583,083 
count of the Portuguese retugees $5,576 were r 1625000 AE 14 9 1 
received, and-abou} $2,500 expendeu. This So- 18 100. e 7480,23. 536, 
ciely says it has converted 1,500 Roman Catho 15 i 900 21 ee 13, 158.050 
lies in the year, and detached from the Catholic oe ae : S 9,182,338 


church some 3,00U. 

American Baptist Home Mission Soctety.— Six- 
leenik Anniversary.— Receipts io the year, $29,- 
105 90; disbursements 925,108 35. Its liabili- 
tues are 510,308 72 more than the funds at the 


treasurer’s command. It has in the year em- viz: 


ployed 134 agente and missionaries in different Number. No. Acres. 
paris of the United States and Canada, supply-| Or 160 seres each 85,000 13.600, 000 
ung 453 stations and oul- stations; has baplized Of 40 acres 5,000 200, 000 
774, organized 45 churches, and ordained 27 in — — ee 
n year; has built 7 churches and cummencėd | Total to be applied for 690, 000 13,800,000 
T f es | -Number received from Pension O 
American Temperance Union.— Thirteenth Anni- of May: . 3 ee tas 
versary.— This Suciety has received in the year, Number Acres. 
91.350. There are 4,367 public houses in the Of 160 acres 54,9 906 8 
city of New York selling liquor on Sunday. Of 40 acres 4,111 164 440 
American she Foreign Bible Society.— Pwelfth ° l PA 
Anniversary.— Receipts for tbe year $39,840 83; Total 59.017 
disbursements $38,321 79. Pupticatons—-10,014 Yet to be issued : oo a 
Bibles, 3 Testaments. Issues—13,638 Bi- a Number. Vo. Acres 
bles, 26,940 Testaments. Gratuitous appropria- : ‘ i 
tions—4 522 Bidies, 11,018 ‘Testaments—togetuer 95 5 30.094 set 
valued @t $2,824 57. The rest of the disburse- Na 500 
ments of the year spent upon missionaries, mis- ae 
sionary establisnmenis, ke. iiio bundred aod Tor FI : 30,983 4,850,600 
twenty-four life members and twenty-two life-| Issued to the 26th April, 1849: 
directors added in the year. Of 160 acres 55,808 
American Board of Commissioners for Foreign Of 40 acres 4,162 
Missions.—Iin last September they had émpluyed 
as missionaries, assistants, teachers, * native ‘Total 59,970 
helps,” No., 557 persons. Since then they have | Claims on file not acted upon 8.498 


sent out 15 missionaries, wiin their wives, to Ia 


dia, Africa, aud Turkey. This board has the Estimate of applications to 


be made 


Mexican Lan Bountize.—From.a Report of 
the Commissioner of the General Land Otice, to 
the Secretary of the luierior, dated the lst af 
May, 1849, we make up the following statement. 

Frobable number of warrants to be applied tor, 


92,485 


care of 75 churches with 26, 000 members; 12 
semioaries for training vative teachers and prea- 
chers; 18 other boarding schools; 302 free 
schools; 12,0U0 pupils in ail. The schools lu 
the Saudwich Islands are not included m the 


+ 


Daily average of claims since the adjourn- 
meat of Congress. 


Average issued per day: 


From 19th March, 1847, to 19th March, 
1848—312 days, is oe 
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From 19th March, 1848, to 22d February, 
1849—283 days, is 130 
From 22d Februafy, 1849, to 30th April, 
1849—47 days, is i 
General average, from 19th March, 1847 
642 days, is 
Average for April, 1849, 25 days, is 145 
At the same rate it will require to issue the 
remaining 30,000, 214 days. 
Of the warrants issued, the following have 
been Jocated and returned for patents : 


Number Vo. Acres. 
Of 40 acres 1.918 76.720 
19,782 3,165,120 


Oi 160 acres 


21,700 _ 1,241,840 


Wrecks AND Insurances UN THE WESTERN 
Warers — We have before us a very interesting 
Report of the Secretary of the Treasury, on the 
subject of Wrecks and Insurances. It is impec- 
fect, because some of the Custom House officers 
neglected tu make any report. Among these 
was the Surveyor of Cincinnati, —wnich makes 
our Statistics lor tbe Onio river very iwperſset. 
We have, however, the Reparts for Pittsburgh, 
Louisville, and St. Louis. ‘Ihe losses, by the 
wreck of vessels, and the number ol these wrecks, 
taking into view the whole Cummercial Marine 
et the United States, are almost incredible. At 
this time, when twenty-four steamboais have 
been burnt up, at once; and when there have 
probably been thirty steamboats destroyed ina 
month—the subject of wrecks and insurances 
bave more than usual interest. ‘The Report from 
the Tressury Depariment is for the zear, ending 
the 30ih June, 1648. We wil begin with tue 
port of St. Louis. : 

Ju that year the 
were as fuiluws: : 


Number of steamboats wrecked 
Number of ‘ives lost 40 
Value of the boats $119,000 


All these vessels were wrecked on the Missis- 
nippi river. On the vessels and cargoes, the 
amount of insurance paid was $290,364 —distri- 
buted between vessels, und cargues, thus: 

Paid on bulls 958.346 
Paid on cargoes 232,0 20 


These sums were paid by the following ofj- 
cers: . 


losses, enrolled, at St. Louis, 


13 


St. Louis Insurance Offices $213 313 
Columbus Iusurance Cumpany, (Ohio) 66, 186 
Protection and Aina, (Hactfurd) 7.801 
Firemen’s and Merchuuts, (Louisville) 3.050 


- The returns for the port of Louisville, are: 


Number. oſ boats wrecked m 5 
Number ot lives lost 9 
Value of Steamboats $105,000 
Value of Cargoes 119, 000 


These boats were wrecked- on the lower 
Onio. Fhe total amount of insurance paid, was 
$93,500, distributed thus: 

On the hulls $46 500 
Vn the cargoes 47.000 


_ The returos from the port of Pittsburgh, are 
as follows: l 

Number of boats wrecked 19 
Value of the boa „ -$196,000 


These boats were wrecked—nine on the Mis- 
sissippi, 6 on the upper Ohio, 2 on the lower 
Ohio, 1 on the Cumberland, and 1 on the Arkan- 
sas. The amount of insurance was $74,587. 


On the bulls ` $66,767 
On the cargoes 7,820 


This account does not include either the puri 
of New Orleans or Cincinnati, iu which, u ig 
presumed, the total of losses will fully equal 
those above. The-summary Irom the three ports 
of St. Louis, Louisvi-le and Pitisburgu, stands 
thus: l 


Number of boats lost 37 
Numbers of lives lost 49 
Value of the boats 20,000 
Insurance on hals - 171.811 
Insurance on cargoes 286.852 
Total insurance 458, 663 


The insurance probably covered less than half 
the amount of the losses. Tne insurance paid on 
the hulls was about two-fifths-the total value. 
Taking the above returas, as a tolerable orite- 
rion of the whole, we infer, that in the year end- 
tog June 30th, 1848, the total loss by. wrecks on 


0 | commercial marine. 


the waters of the western rivers, amounted to 
two millions of dollars; and the total insurance 
paid to more than a millien. 

large as this amount may seem, it is small 
compared with the total amouat of wrecks in our 
In the ports of Buffalo and 
Chicago, on the lakes, there were reported the 
following losses: 


S‘eamboats 2 
‘Propellers 3 
Barque 1 
Brigs 7 
Schooners 33 
Total 46 

Value of vessels $321,200 

Insurance paid 181,500 


This, the reader will observe, includes only 
two ports of the lakes, while we have no return 
from Detroit, Cleveland, Toledo, Sandusky, and 
many viher ports on the upper lakes. We infer 
that the losses and ingurance pad on the Ameri- 


can side of the lakes, are not less than those upon 


all the western waters. Exact statistics on these 
points would enable the insurance offices to cal- 
culate very exactly the risk on marine vessels 
and cargoes.— Cin. Atlas. a 


Tur BRIr isn Colom RS.— The North Ameri- |. 


can possessions of Great Britain, which include 
Canada, Nova Scotia, Prince Edwaru’s Island. 
New Brunswick, Newfoundland, dnd Berinuda, 
entailed a total expense, for the five years end. 
ed the 3lst of March, 1847, of £2,646,094 for 
the pay of troops and commissariat expenses; the 
West Indian possessions entajled, during tbe 
same period, a cost of £1,779,337 for the same 
purposes; Mediterranean and African posses- 
sions, including Gibraltar, Malta, the Ionian fse 
lands, the Cape Culony, Sierra Leone, Gambia, 
the sectlements o» the Geld Coast, and St. Hele- 
na, eAluiled un expense of £3,170,988; and the 
Australian and miscellaneous possessions an ex- 
pense of £5,052,935. It follows that the colonial 
empire of Great Britain entailed upon the mother 
country for the five years ended the 31s of 
March, 1847, a gross totai cost of £9,743,354 
solely for the pay of Her Majesty’s troops aud 
for commissariat expenses, being on ao average 
nearly 2,000,000.per annum. : 


Erre Canat.—The following table shows the 
quantity af sume of the principal articles of pro- 
uuce left al tide waler from ine commencement 
of navigation to the 3istof May inclusive, during 
the years 1847, 1648 and 1849, the canal in those 
years, having beeu opened on the first day of 


7 1847. 1848. 1849. 
Flour, bbis 609 935° 365,448 412,840 
Wheat, bush 318,540 153 654 178, 257 
Corn do 1,012,414 146,600 719,725 
Barley do 138.873 57, 333 90. 207 
Beet, bbls 6,255 12,399 14,375 
Pork do 12,141 40, 208 35,642 
Aahes do 7,423 11,656 8,707 
Buiter, lbs 804,350 417,497 425,352 
Cheese du 1,458,600 1, 102.457 1,009,217 
Wool do 245,200 467,344 339,745 
Bacun do 669,600 2,493,024 3,231,175 


Tue Russian Army.—A gentleman, familiar 
with the subject, has prepared some statistics of 
the Russian army, from which it appears that. 
the land furces of Russia amount to 4,000,000 of 
men in the war establishment, aod are arranged 
into six main bodies of the army, the general re- 
verve and the several corps of Cossacks. The 
first division, the great moveable European army 
of operations, contains 465,720 men. These are 
arranged into 386 datta hons of footmen ; (toge- 
ther 386, 000 men), 469 squadrons of horsemen, 
(together 79,720 inen), and 79 or'gades of artil- 
lery, with 1200 pieces. By adding ne artillerists, 
the train, the companies of wou.kmen, &c., the 
great urmy of operation may be estimated at 
500,000 men. Tue Army of Reserve contains 
202,480 men. To these nust be added the artil- 
lerisis, Ke. The total of the pieces of artillery 
belonging to the army ol reserve amounts to 
472. The Caucasian army, the third division, 
bas 150,167 troops, with 302 pieces of artillery. 
The army in Finland consists of 16,000 men, 
with 16 pieces of artillery. The main body of 
the army in the province of Orenburg is 64,000 
men, with 16 pieces of artillery. Ane army in 
Siberia, 16,000 men, 16 pieces of artillery. 

The several corps of 
to active service uoroad in time of war amount 


to 50,000 horsemen. The Cossacks, who have 


ossacks, who are liable 8 


several particular appellations with reference to 
the parts of the country where they live, (for in- 
stance, Cossacks of the Don, Cossacks of the 
Ural, &c.) and whonumber, upon the whole, 
about 600,000 men able to carry arms, are ge- 
nuine Russians, as well as the great mass of the 
nation, but with the difference that they, since 
the year 1654, enjoy many political and social 
privileges, 

The disposable forces Russia is able to send in 
the field in time of war amount to about 800,000 
mon. Of course, they consist only of the Euro- 
pean armies of operation and reserve and of the 
regiments of Cossacks ; because ths main bodies 
of the army in Caucessian Russia, in the province 
of. Orenburg, &c., must keep their atations for 
the maintaining of internal peace and order 
there, and fur the safety of the frontiers. Ac- 
cording to the latest official reports, the total of 
the population throughout all parts of the R. 
sian empire amounts to about sixty-seven millioos 
inhabitants.—[ Ledger. : : 


Iuports cr Tea.—The export of Tea to the 
United States from China, from January Ist to 
the 18th of February, 1849, were 6,137,400 Ibs., 
of which quantity 1, 521, 000 pounds were. black, 
and 4,615,400 were green. Of the green tes, 
3,022,600 pounds were Young Hyson. 


— —— 
BANES. 


Onio Bawxe.—Adstract of the quarterly “ Stale ment 
of the Condition of the several Banks in the Stete 
of Ohio, iaken from their relurns made to the - 
ditor of State, on the first Monday of May, 1849. 
Prepared in obedience to a resolution of the Gent- 
ral Assembly, passed March 2, 1846. 

The eleven Independent Banks,” viz: Bank 
of Geauga ; Canal Bank of Cleveland; City Baok 
of Cleveland ; City Bank of Cincinnati, City Bank 
of Columbus; Commercial Bank of Cincinnati ; 
Dayton Bank; Frankin Bank of Zanesville ; 
Sandusky City Bank; Seneca County Beok, Tif- 


fin, and Western Reserve Bank, report— 
Notes and bills discounted $1 948,882 69 
Specie ‘ 295.699 26 
Notes of other banks 213,275 00 
Due from banks and bankere 155,589 81 
-| Eastern deposite 254,953 75 
Bonds deposited with State Tredaurer 1,099,090 16 
Real estate and personal property 40.6 2 85 
Other resources 143,978 70 
Total resources $1,152,002 22 
Capital stock paid in 750.580 64 


Circulation 1.003.196 00 


Due banks and bankers 155,088 98 
Due depositors . 1.031.377 93 
Safety. Fund stock r 940,265 71 
State tax during last six months 3,240 45 
Undivided profits or surplus fund 83,408 26 
Bills avable and time dtafts 140,040 35 
Dividends unpaid 36,040 83 
Other liabilitige 38.642 02 

Total liabilities $4,152,062 22 


The forty Branches of the State Bank,” viz: 
Athens Braoeh, Athens; Akron Branch; Bel - 
mont Branch, Bridgeport ; Chilicothe Branch; 
Commercial Branch, Cleveland; Commercial 
Branch, Toledo; Dayton Branch; Delaware 
County Branch, Delaware; Exchange. Branch, 
Columbus; Farmers’ Branch, Ashtabula; Far- 
mers’ Branch, Mansfield; Farmers’? Branch, 
Ripley; Farmers’ Branch, Sem; Franklin 
Branch, Cincinnati; Franklin Branch, Columbus; 
Guernsey Branch, Washington; Harrison Coun- 
ty Branch, Cadiz ; Hocking Valley Branch, Lan- 
caster; Jefferson Branch, Steubenville; Knox 
County Branch, Mt. Vernon; Licking County 
Branch, Newark; Loraia Brauch, Biyria ; Mad 
River Valley Branch, Springſield; Marietta 
Branch; Mechanics’ and ‘I'radera’ Branch, Gin- 
cinnalı ; Merchants’ Branch, Cleveland; «tama 
County Branch, Troy; Mt. Pleasant Branch, 
Mt. Pleasant; Muskingum Branch, Zanesville ; 
Norwalk Brauch; Piqua Brauch; Portage Coun- 
ty Branch, Ravenna; Portsmouth Branch, Ports- 
mouth; Preble‘Cuunty Branch, Bataa; Russ 
County Branch, Chilicolhe; Summit County 
Branch, Cuyahoga Félls; Toledo Branch, Tole- 
do; Union Branch, Massillon ; Wayne County 
Branch, Wooster; and Xenia Branch, Xenia, re- 
port— | 


Notes and bills discounted $9,690,729 85 

pecie 2,357,774 42 
Notes of other banks 625.01 1 00 
Due trom banks aod bankers 383,493 25 


pitas tae 


7 465,779 85 


Eastern deposits eee 
Safety fund deposited with Bosrd of 

Control . 792,286 80 
Real estate and personal property 125.715 76 


174.286 66 


$14,605,082 59 


Other resources 


Total resources 


Capital stock paid in $4,153,136 10 
Circulation * 7,227,542 00 
Due banks and bankers 303,336 42 
Due depositors 2,297,556 52 
Safety Fund at credit of Board of Con- 

trol 3 91,399 54 
State tax during last six months 20.298 45 
Undivided profits or surplus fund 185,167 56 
Bills payable and tine drafts 155,827 65 
Dividends unpaid 159,627 35 
Other liabilities 8,392 00 


i — — — 


614,605,082 59 


—— — 


Total liabilities 


The five “ Old Banks,” viz: Bank of Circle- 
ville, Clinton Bank of Columbus, Lafayette 
Bank of Cincinnati, Bank of Massillon, and Ohio 
Life Insurance and Trust Company, report: 


Notes and bills discounted $3,341.520 96 

pecie 972,901 OW 
Notes of other banks 336,802 00 
Due from banks and bankers 413,433 74 
Eastern deposits 261,171 11 
Real estate and personal property 127,165 23 
Other resoureęs 360,911 51 


55.218,910 64 
-$2,011,226 00 


Total resources 
Cap ital stock paid in 


Circulation - 1.020, 721 00 
Due banks and bankers 286, 705 92 
Due depositors 1,001,299 98 
State tax during the last six months 2,130 00 
Undivided profits or surplus fund 235,158 00 
Bills payable and time drafts 80.414 15 
Dividends unpaid 20,5751. 00 
Other liabilities 560,484 59 

Total liabilities 0 $5,218,910 64 

Tolal of all the Banks. 

Notes and bills discounted ' $14,981,133 50 
S peci¢ 3,026 374 77 
Notes of other banks 1,175,083 60 
Die from banks and bankers 957.526 80 
Eastern deposits 971,904 71 


Bonds deposited with State Treasurer 

Hand Safety Fund deposited with 
Board of Control 

Real estate and personal property 

Other resources 


1,891,376 96 
243,493 84 
679,176 87 

$23,976,075 45 
86.914.942 74 

9,251,259 60 

745,131 32 


Total resources 
Capital stock paid in 
Circulation 
Due bunks and bankers 


Due depusitors _ 4,330,233 48 
Satety Fund stock.and Safety Fund 
at credit of Board vt Contru 4,034,665 25 
State tax during last six months 25,653 YU 
Undivided proat or surplus tunt 53,733 82 
Bills payable and tiine draits 346,282 15 
Dividends unpaid 216,419 18 
Other liabiliues 607.719 61 
Total liabilities 823,976,075 45 


Chronicle. 


Tae Mexican TAmrr.— Mt. Felix Merino, 
Vice Consul of the Republic of Mexico, makes 
the following announcement under date—Phila- 
delphia, May, 1849— 71:2: — N 

The undersigned has received a- communica- 
tion froin the Minister ef the Treasury, enclo- 
siog a decree of the Mexican Congress, publish. 
ed by the President, under date of 4th uf April, 
by which 

lst, The importation of the following articles, 
vis: fonr, rice, all kigde of sugar, coffee, peas 
and beaus, lard, salt pork, both in brine and 
pressed—is permitted, fur the term of three 
years, into the port of Matamoras, and in the 
customs in the frontier of the State of Tamauli- 
pas, for the consumption. of the people on the 
ironuer of said State. 

The only duties to be paid on the articles. as 
above are: a. ö 


Common flour, per bbl. of 8 a 200 los. 51 00. 
Superfine do. do. do. 1 50 
Riee, per cwt. s 15 
Sugar, da. 1 00 
Cottee, do. 1 10 
Salt pork, do. 1 W 
Lard, do. | 1 20 
Peas and beans, ad valorem, 20 per cent. 
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timber for ship-building, is also permitted, free 
of duties, in the custom-hou-e of Paso del Norte, 
State of Chihuahua. 


Important Lanp Cases Decinep.—In New 
Orleans on the 26th ult., judgments were render- 
ted in the United States District Court in favor of 
the plaintiffs, in the-following land causes : 

29. Joseph Grafton and wile vs. the United 
States, for 40,560} arpents of the Bastrop Grant. 
142. Administrators of John Nancarrow vs. 
the United States, for 60, 000 acres of- the same 

rant. i ° 
r 14. Thomas IL Patterson. ; i 

20. Heirs and representatives of Samuel Da- 
venport. - À i 8 

22. Wm. Hart, guardian of Susan A. Daven- 
port and others, claiming, respectively, against 
the United States, certain portions of what were 
called the La Nana“ and“ Las Ormigas” tracts 
in the parish-of Natchitoches. - 

41. John McDonough vs. the United States, 
for 2100 arpents, mo & or less, on Bayou Colyel, 
(vulgarly nioderuized as Bayou Go-to-Hell,) and 
the river Amite. 


The following cases were dismissed at the cost 
of the petitioners, aud judgment entered up for 


United Siates, viz: 


49. Heire of Juan Yala vs. the United States, 
claim of a tract of land oa Bayou Sale, port of 
Allakapas. 

50 Heirs of Dom. Bouligny— like claim. 

138. Andrè Martin vs. the United States— 
cla hn of a tract, 40 arpems front and 120 deep, 
on Bayou Quene de Yorme. $ 

116. T. Delassize vs. the United States—claim 
of 10.000 arpents on the river Amite and Bayou 
St. Rusaile. 

36. John McDonough vs. the United States— 
Clann of one-third of 40, 000 urpents in West Fe- 
liciana, on the Tunchipaho and Chifuncte rivers, 
granted to ‘Juan Delassize. | 

27. John McDonough vs. the United States 
claim of 2700 arpents between the river Amite, 
Lake Maurepas, the Piclaw river, and a line from 
river lo river. 

7. Heirs of ©. and M. de Arinas vs. the United 
States—claim of 20,000 arpents in the Districts 
of Baton Rouge, Feliciana aid St. elena. _ 

9. Eur Saucier, et al., vs. We United States 
—chaiuis under a British grant of 5, 000 arpen(s 
on Pearl river, parish of St, Tammany. ; 


PouriticaL Power or taus West.—We take 
from the Cincinnati Allas ine following compara- 
tive stalement of the vote of the Northwestern 
States, in 1840 and 1848, viz: - 


1840. 1848. 

Ohio 273,439 : 328.500 
louiana 116.906 ` ~ 152,752 
llinos 93,017 125,121 
Michigan 44.068 63,016 
Wisconsin 6,363 32,166 
Iowa 8 24.293 

Total 532,789 734,847 


Showing an increase iu the vole of forty per 
cent.—equal to filly per cent. in len years, and 
equal to tue entire vole of Virginia, North Caro- 
lina, and Louisiana, io the South, and to the en- 
lire vole of Massachuselis, Connecticut aud R. 
Islauu, in the North. - 


Russian RalLwAT— St. Petersburgh to Moscow. 


—'İ be Kutiroad Journal of the 2d instant, con- 


tains an accuunt of this double railroad, under- 
taken by Nicholas, to connect the two chiel cilies 
ol Russia. The distance 1s 420 miles; tae work 
was entrusted to Col. George W. Whistler, an 
Atrican, who died recently alter having ac- 
complished a large portion of the werk. ‘The 
Emperor employed anuther American to com- 
plete the Kork, un which Messrs. Harrison, Wi- 
nans & Eastwick have a contract of more Lown 
four mililivas of dollars. They have already lur- 
nished, of Russian manufacture, 162 locomulive 
engines, 72 passenger cars, 2, 580 freight cars, 
and two carriages 80 feet loug lor the imperial 
family. The whole Ime is laid double, aud the 
jouruey can be performed in 10 hours when the 
road is completed. Forty mitiiuns of dollars is 
the estimate tor (He railroad and locomotives. 


Cauivornnia Emiaration.—Tite St. Joseph Ad- 
venture, of tbe 181 inst. says that up to thas date, 
2,850 wagons had crossed the ferry opposite that 
lauding, and at the ferries a few wiles above the 
town; aud about 1, 500 bad crossed at ferrics 
above Savannah Landing and at Couucil Bluffs. 


2d. The importation of wood for fuel, and of 


That paper adds: The average is about four 

persons and eight oxen or mules to each wagon, 
making the number vow on the plains, that have 
crossed the Missouri river at St. Joseph, Council 

Bluffs, and intermediate ferries, 4,356 wagons, 
17,400 men, aud 34,800 animals. There are but 
few arriving, or remaining on the eastern bank 
of the river.” o 


Tne Soura Pass.— Alkaline Waler—Rcck Salt 
— Gold Mine.—The Liberty (Mo.) Tribune says: 
Man) of the way streams are so strongly im- 
pregnated with slkali, that they dare not let their 
caltle drink. On the shores of many, the crust 
is formed an inch thick. They bresk up this 
crust, scrape off the dirt on the botiem and cop, 
and find it pure saleratus. Strange us this may 
seem, it is nevertheless true, and the writer col- 
lected ina short time 75 Ibs. A mountain of 
pure rock salt has been discovered near the Mor- 
mon settlement. The Mormons have discovered 
a gold mine 150 miles southwest from the Salt 
Lake. ‘She lust end of the journey to. the Salt 
Lake, say 200 miles, is sttended with little fa- 
ligue. Nearby all tbe way the roads are as goud 
as on prairie in the West.“ i 


UNPARALLELED INCREASE'IN Popo.ation.—In 
1830, says the LOweil Courier. the population of 
Manchester, N. H., was 677; ww 1840, 3, 235. 
By a recent census it appears thal the present 
popplation is 14,545, an increase almost without 
parallel. The number of males is 5,920; females, 
8,614; excess uf lemules 2,686 ; gaiu in two last 
years, 2,206. it is edlimuted tbat by the first of, 
July the population will be full 15,000, as the 
new factory will add several hundred to the pre- 
seul nuusber. Tia a 


British Museum —From a parliamentary re- 
turn, u appears that, at the end of 1848, there 
were in ihe British Museum 435;000 printed vo- 
lumes, 10, 221 maps, ebaris, &c., 29,626 volumes 
of matusceipts, 2.936 rolls ol various kinds, 23,- 
772 characters, 2U8 manuscripts oh reed and bark, 
papyri, aud 851 seals and impressions. The num- 
ber of volumes inthe Budletan Library at Oxs 
lord is about 220, 000, ad the number of manu- 
s ripis 21,000. i 


British Army IN Nonrn Amenica.—On- the 
lst inst. We troops in the North American Colo- 
nes were as follows: ist battalion of Ist Regi- 
ment of Foot, Nova Scotia; 2d battalion of 23d 
do., Canada; dom Regiment, (both baitalions,) 
Canada ; 381 Regimeut, Hatsiax ; Ist battalion, 
42u Regiment, Bermuda; 2d do. do.; 2d battation, 
71st Regiment, Canada; 79ih Regiment, Caneda ; 
Y7ih Regiment, Ist battalion, Rifle Brigace, Ca 
nada; reserve batſalion, do., Q æbec ; koyal Ca- 
nadian-Rifle Regiment, Canaua; Newloundlaud 
Veteran Coy's, Newfoundland. ~ 


Nova Scotia, erc.—A smal] vessel, apparent- 
ly loaued with sand, had been seized by the exe 
cise officers at Hajilax. Underneath the sand 
was found a large quantity of contraband spirits; 
Four hundred galiuns of American brandy had 
been seized ut Munawogash island. © | | 


- Cuorena:— In the West — There is little, if - 
any, decline of the disease along the Mississippi. 
and.Ohio Rivers. lo St, Louis, un Saturday ſast- 
there-were dà deaths in 24 hours, 70 of which 
were by chole:a. At Cmcinuali, the average of 
cases was about 25 per day, and the proportion 
of deaths 1 to 4. Ou yesterday ouly eight Cases 
were reported, which is a-considerauie adalee 
ment. Al other poirits on the rivér cases appear, 
bul they are not reported regularty. ‘The en- 
boats bringing eangraut passengers,-bave nume- 
rous cases on board; which generally terminale 
tdtalby. i - 

In the.neighborhood of Port Gibson, Mise., it 
raged terribly at the close of last month—the. 
casés terminating in 2 or 3 hours. Two planters 
luet J5 negrucs each, another 6, besides other 
deaths. | 
Tue accounts from the Rio Grande state that 
it was prevailing to an alarning extent in all the 
low ns and settlements east of the mountains. fn 
San Fernando, Santa Rosa, Morelos and Saltillo 
it has been very latal, and Jn Loredo about one- 
fifth of the inhabitants hate died. it is also 
spreading towards Chihuahua and Sonora, and 
tLe affrighted ‘inhabitants kuow not were to 
turn for salety. omar 

Death is also sweeping over the trains of Calie 
fornia emigrauts at a fearful rate, leaving tne 
wost melancholy remioiscences behind. Nota 
train escapes (he cholera visitation, and the num- 


384 


— e e 


bers of the victims are so great, and the conster-. 
nation so awful that many of the bodies are left 
unburied by the waysides. 


In the East—At Boston some half a dozen cases 
have occurred, and three deaths. At New York, 
from the 2d to the 9th inst., the number of deaths 
reported by the City Inspector, as caused by cho- 
lera, was 131. On the 10th, 16 cases and 10 
deaths were reported—on the lith, 24 cases and 
12 deaths, and on the 12th, 36 cases and 19 
deaths. At Philadelphia, since 30th ult., when 
the first cases were reported, to Saturday last, 
there were ten cases in all, five of which were 
fatal. At Norfolk, there were 20 cases reported 
far the week ending 5th inst. At Baltimore, 2 
deaths reported on the 8th inst. Ia Salem, Mass., 
one death. At #lbany, on 9th, 10th and 11th—7 
cases and 2 deaths. At Richmond about 25 cases 
had occurred during the week ending yesterday, 
the propdrtion-of deaths being about 1 in 4. 


Massacuuserre Evecriow— Fourth District.— 
The election held on Monday ſor a member of 
Congress in this district resulted in no choice be- 
ing made. The Whig candidaté (Benj. Fhomp- 
son) headed his opponent, the Free Soil candi- 
date (J. G. Palfrey ). e ö 


SUSQUEHANNA AND Tibr-warxn CanaL.—The 
receipts forthe year ending Dec. 31, 1848, were 
$138,013 66—an increase of $6,073 79 oer the 
year previous. The original cost of. the work, 
including the Conestoga connection, was 43,263,- 
554 83. In 1848, $50,000 was paid by the Com 
pany to the State en accoum of the interest, and 
confidence ss now felt that in a few years the 
current interest on the whole debt will be regu- 

- lariy met. 


- 


Henny CLAT.— The opinions of Mr. Clay on 
the subject of enrancipation in Kentncky were un- 
favorably received in some portions of the State. 
Ìn the county of Trimble, at a people's meeting 
Mr. John Robert (a Whig), offered resolutions 
which were adopted, requesting Mr. Clay to re- 
sign his seat in the Senate of the United States, 
in consequence of the sefitiments avouehed in his 
letter io Richard Pindell, Esq., on this subject., 


Tur Capacity or Water Crsteans.—Mr. 
Cist gives the following method of ascertaining 
the capacity of water cisteros, For each foot 
deep of a cistern of 


5 feet diameter ` 140 gallons. 
6 170 do. 


do 
7 do 230 do 
8 do 308 de 
7 9 do 390 do 
10 do 480 do 


[Cincinnali Gazelle. — 


Cainess Henp:-—French agriculture. has re- 
cently been enriched by a very important new 
production. This precious article is the Chinese 
hemp, the Lomacorchorus, the seeug of which 
were imported into France by M. Stier, a mem- 

der of the French Embassy in China, and has 
been cultivated and naturalized af Marseilles by 
M. Garnier Savatier. This Lemp, the produe- 
-tion of which is now setured by the seeds which 
-bave ripened in the best possib:e manner, grows 
to a height of twenty-four or twenty-five feet ; 
the stalk is from five lo six inchef in cireumfer- 
ence; each plunt produces from two to three 
kilograms of seed, and furnishes thread enough 
to make a yard of superb lawn, superior ip beau- 
iy and quality to any obtained from French ma- 
terials. The cultivation ef this plant in the 
south of France will be the more precious to the 
country, as a climate of. the temperature of that 
region is necessary for its fructification, and its 
seeds will find a ready sale in olher countries 
where the seeds will not ripen, but where the 
filaments may be produced. ‘he South will thus 
have a double advantage. Some specimens’ of 
this plant were exhibited at the Agricultural 
show at Montpelier. Their height was -from 
twenty to twenty-two feet. - 


In England there are four thousand five hun- 
dred miies of railroad, completed at an average 
cost of $150,000 per mile, all of it with a double 
track. The gross receipts of the English rail- 
roads in 1848 were $52,000,000 ; net income of 
dividend 4} p cent. The average of the ex- 
press train is forty-five miles per hour; this speed 
ìs tbe rule, not the exception; some trains bave 
been run at the rate of sixty-five and some more. 
The older our roads become we will increase 
in speed, for we want only good ‘tracks to equal 
England. 8 


of domestic cottons, and 4, 699 tons of ice. 


Srames, and many merely log cabins. 
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In a speech recently delivered by Lord Broug- 
ham, in the British Parliament, he stated that 
£180,000,000 had been already invested in rail - 
roads in Great Britain, and that £150,000,000 
would have further to be paid up to make good 
existing subscriptions. 


Tue Crevasse a? New Onreans.—The labors 


of Mr. Grant have been unsuccessful, and all 
hopes of checking the volume of water have been 
abandoned. 


The river was falling at the rate of more than 
an inch in 24 hours, and was then (31st May) 
fourleen inches below high water, 


Bos rox Exports.—In the month of May there 
were exported from. Bos ton 5 128 bales and cases 


IncenpIaRIgs.—The Mayor of Boston has of- 
fered $2000 reward for the detection and convic- 
tion of ang person who may bo guilty of ſeloni · 
ously setting fire to any building in the city of 
Boston, during the remainder. of this year. 

The Mayor of Hartford has offered §300 for 
the same purpose. 


CoLorep Purstctans.—John V. DeGrasse, of 


New. York, and Thomas J. White, of Brooklyn, 
colored medical students of Bowdoin (Maine) 
Medical College, received the degree ‘of Doctor 
of Medicine at the close of the late term. 


Tue (Wasnineton) Unton.—Mr. Burke Ex- 
Commissioner of Patents, has become aseociated 
with Mr. Ritchie in the.editorial conduct of this 


paper. , 


LłCIsLATUnE or Virciwia.— In consequence of 


the appearance of Cholera at Richmond the Leg- 


islature determined to adjourn to Fauquier 
Spriugs to hold the balance of their session. 


Gotb Hitt.—The Mine at Gold Hil, in Ro- 
wan county, is said to have been discovered eigh- 
teen or twenty years ago, but no gold of large 
amount was oblained until within the last five 
years; since which it is calculated that $360,000 
per annum is obtained. Three engines are in 
operation, which cost $25,000; and two others 
are being erected. Enght different mining com- 
panies are working the mines, and a large amount 
of capital is invested, estimated at 3300, 000. 
There are seven hundred inhabitants in the vil- 
lage; the houses-are wood: some neat white 
There are 
three stores, one tavern, six smith shops, a sad- 
ler, shoemaker, five physicians, a lawyer. There 
is no resident clergywan, nor any church imme- 
diatety in the village.—WNorth Carolinian, 


Tue Wairenatt GOLD Minina Compayr, 


known as Stockton & Heiss’ mine, in Spotisyl- 


vania county, Va., on the Jist uN. met apd de- 
clared-a dividend of $5 per share, or 10 per cent. 
on the-capital stock ($150,000), leaving §7,500 
in the treasury as a working capital. 

The amount of gold separated from the ore is 
above 542.000, (hough the company have been 
operation only one year. | 


Catirornia Gotp —The United States Sloop 
of War Lexington arrived at New York on Sun- 
day last, with twelve hundred and eighteen 
pounds of grain gold from the mines in Califor- 
nia, having landed four hundred and fifty-six 
pounds at Vclpata ac: ` 


Tux Tarırr.—We understand that Genera} 
James, of Rhode Island, an experienced cotton 
manufacturer, who it is reported, has a large in- 
terest in some of (he Lancaster colton mills, at 
a public meeting held at the court house a few 
days eince, to adopt measures fur the erection of 
a cotton factory in thie place, said it made no 


difference what might-be done with the tariff; | 


tbat with (he modern improvements in machi- 
nery, the nb school machinery as it is called, 
the description of goods proposed to be made, 
could be manufactured low enough to enter the 
markets of the world, in successful competition 
with the manufactures of any other country. 

‘[ Harrisburg Keystone. 


Untrep Srares Banx.—-According to the 
Pennsylvanian, all that has been collected of the 
credits of tbe bank, under the assignment, which 
took place about seven years ago, is $1,288,311 
10. About ten per cent., or $128,000 have been 
deducted from the gross receipts for lawyers and 
agents in different parts of the country. The 
folluwing are given as expenses of the trust: 


| Salaries received by the Trustees, 

r * their elerks, 45,104 96 
Counsel fees in Philadelphia, 56.031 75 
Other expenses (nobody knows what), 72,107 83 

$253,788 67 
Making the enormous sum of upwards of a 
quarter of a million paid for the collection of a 
little over one million of dollars—in other words, 
an estate which, under other circumstances, ac- 
cording to the laws of Pennsylvania, could have 
been settled in about three years, for two-and-a- 
half per cent. has been subjected to a charge of 
upwards of thirty per cent., and still remain as 
profitless to the creditors as it was on the day 
upon which the assignment was made. 


$79,494 13 


PortrucuEse Rerverece.—Another party, 54 in 
number, of the 1000 persons who fled from the 
island of Madeira to Trinidad, on account of re- 
ligious persecutions, arrived at New York on 
Saturday from Trinidad. They are under the 
care of the American Protestant Society. 


IF Ex-Governor Boggs, formerly of Mis- 
souri, writes from Sonoma, California, that he 
has acquirod great wealth, and that he could not 
be induced to return and Hive in the States. 


Imports From Boston into Canana. —They 
had greatly declined via the St. Lawrenee, as 
compared with 1847. Of woollens, the value 
imported in 1848 was $1,800,292; of linens l,- 
567,621 yarde; of plain calicoes 9,707,537 yards; 
of printed and dyed do. yards 9,835,726. The 
difference in quantity is purchased in the United 
States, of American or English fabrics. 

Seuitting Paper.—A London Journal thus 
describes the process: 

4 Procure two rollers or cylinders of glass, or 


amber rosin or metalic amalgum, strongly excite 


them by the weil known means, so as to produce 
the attraction of cohesion, and then with pres- 
sure pass the paper between the rollers. One- 
hall will adhere to the under roller and the other 
to the upper roller, and the split will be perfect. 
Cease the excitation and remove each part.” 


The entire consumption Sf wheat in the 
British Empire is about 30,000,000 of quarters ia 
a year. a” a 


The loss in the crop of sogar in Louisiana 
by the flood is estimated at 40,000 hogsheads. 


J A Boston clergyman recently stated tbat 
during his ministry of the last twenty-five years, 
he had married 2679 couples, attended 2021 bu- 
rials, and baptized.550 children. 5 


The annual mortality of London is 50,- 
000; and this number of persons is buried in only 
200 acres of ground. Cansequently the greatest 
abuses prevail in relation to interments. 


i> Phe route from. San Antonio, Texas, by 
the Pasa del Norte and the Gila, to- Celiſornis, 
is Mrongly recommended by Dr. Sinith, formerty 
Secretary of State of Texas. 


Sioux anp Pawnegs.—In the recent conflict 
between these Indians at the forks of the Platte, 
fifteen of the Pawnee warriors were killed. 
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CIVIL APPOINTMENTS, 
BY THE PRESIDENT. 


Thomas M. Foote, of New York, Charge d'Af- 
faires to New Granada, in lieu of Benjamin A. 
Bidlack, deceased. 

: Alexander K. McClung, of Mississippi, to be 

Charge d’Affaires to Bolivia, in lieu of- Jobn Ap- 
pleton, resigned. 

Charles L. Fleichman, of the District of Colum- 
bia, to be Consul to Stuttgard, io Wurtemberg, 
in lieu of Tobias Beehler, resigned. 

Stephen D. Poole, of North Carolina, to be Con- 
sul to Turk’s Island, in lieu of J. T. Pickett, re- 
signed. 

George F. Usher, of Rhode Island, to be Com- 
mercial Agent at, Port au Prifce,.in lieu of Jo- 
seph C. Luther, resigned. 

George P. Marsh, of Vermont, to be Minister 
to Constantinople, in lieu of pabuey 8. Carr, re- 
called. 

Thomas W. Chinn, of Louisiana, to be Charge 
d'Affaires to the Kingdom of the two Sicilies. 

John Trumbull Van Allen, of New York, to be 
Charge d’Affaires to the Republic of Ecuador, in 
lieu of Van Brugh Livingston, recalled. 

John C. B. Davis, of Massachusetts, to be Se- 
cretary of Legation to England. - 

Loronzo Draper, of New York, to be Consul at 
Havre de Grace, in lieu of Wm. J. Staples, re- 
called. i 

Edward Kent, of Maine, to be Consul at Rio 
Janeiro, in lieu of Gorham Parks, recalled. 
Kev. Thomas Sewall, of Maryland, to be Consul 

at St. Jago de Cuba, in lieu of John W. Holding, 
recalled. ~ 

Wm. R. Hayes, of Connecticut, to be Consul, 
at Barbadoes, in lieu of Noble Towner, recalled. 

Elijah Payne, of New York, to be Consul at 
Panama, in lieu of William Nelson, recalled. 

Charles Benjamin, of Connecticut, to be Consul 
at Demerara, in lieu of Samuel J. Masters, re- 
called. 

Israel D. Andrews, of Maine, to be Consul for 
New Brunswick and Canada, in lieu of Collins 
Whittaker, recalled. 

Bailey M. Edney, of North Carolina, to be Con- 
. sul at Pernambuco, in lieu of C. G. Salinas, (a 
ſore igner,) removed. 

Charles H. Delavan, to be Commercial Agent 
at St. Thomas. 

William Henry Pest, to be Collector of the Cus 


ad 


Pomeroy, removed. 


POST OFFICE DEPARTMENT. 
Mail Agents. 

Richard J. Abbot, of Washington, to be Mail 
Agent between Washington City and Philadel- 
phia, vice Mr. Galt, removed. 

Mr. Atkinson, of New Jersey, to be Mail Agent 
between New York and Philadelphia. 


Foreian Pomian —The following table is 
appended to Senate Document 25, of the last 
session, and gives information highly interesting 
and useful to those engaged in foreign correspon- 
dence : 

BREMEN LINE. ° 


I— Foreign postage to be charged in anDiTION to Uni- 


ted States postage. 

1. Altona 6 cents 
Bremen Nothing 
Bruns wick : 6 cents 
Cassel f 12 
Coburg - : | 12 
Darmstadt 12 
Frankfort-on-the- Main 12 
Gotha | 12 
Hamburgh . 5 6 
e 5 6 

1 ; 12 
an - 11 
Lippe Detmold —s — 12 
Lubec i , 9 
Mecklinburg Schwerin - 12 
Mecklinburgh Strelitz — 12 
Nassau 12 
Oldenburgh 5 
Prussia, (ungdom and provinces) 12 
Reuss , 12 
Saxe ‘Altenburgh 12 . 
Saxe Meiningen 12 
Saxe Weimar 12 
Saxony (kingdom) 12 
Schaumburg Lippe 12 
Schwartzburg Reidolstadt 12 
Schwartzburg Sunderhausen 12 
Wurtemberg (kingdom) N 12 


[Single letters limited to half an ounce in 
weight, and postage may be prepaid or leſt un- 
paid, or the United States postage alone may be 
prepaid, at the option of the sender. ] 


2 Denmark, Copenhagen and furthest 


parts 22 cents. 
Norway—Bergen, Christina, and fur- 
thest parts 30 
St. Petersburgh or Cronstadt 24 
Sweden—Stockholm and furthest 
parts 39 
{Half ounce to the single letter. United States 
postage only to be prepaid. ] 
3. Alexandria 37 
Austria, (empire and. provinces) 18 
Baden 


18 
Basle and other parts of Switzerland 21 
Bavaria 22 


Cairo , 37 
Constantinople 37 
© Greece 37 


Italy, eastern towns of 

[Quarter ounce to the single letter. 
States postage only should be prepaid.] 

4. Newspapers and printed matter one-fourth 
of the letter rates, and to be placed in narrow 
bands without any writing whatever on them. 


8 
United 
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II United States postage. 

1. Letter packet postage is 24 cents single 
letler net exceeding half an ounce, in addition to 
inland, which is 5 or 10 eents, according to dis- 
tance. 

[Can be prepaid or left unpaid, according to the 
place to which addressed. See the foregoing lieu 
and the remarks made under them.] 

2. Newspaper and pamphlet packet postage 3 
eents each, in addition to inland, which is 2; cts. 
for each pamphlet not exceeding ] ounce, and one 


‘cent for each additional ounce or fraction, and l 


cent or l4 cent, e 10 distance, on each 
newspaper. 
[Must be prepaid in all cases.] 
BRITISH AND AMERICAN INTERNATIONAL POSTAGE. 
We add ta the foregoing the foliowing infor- 
mation derived from the same source : 
Entire postage from any post office in the Uni- 
ted States (exclusive of the Pacific possessions) 


to any post office in Great Britain and Ireland 
24 cents the single letter, which may be prepaid 


er sent unpaid. When from or to California or 
Oregon 40 cents are to be added. 

On newspaperrs, American postage 2 cents 
each, to be prepaid when sent, and collected 
when received, in all cases. The British postage 
thereon is to be paid in that country. 

On pamphlets, American postage two cents ; 
when exceeding two ounces in weight an addi- 
tional cent for each ounce or fraction of an ounce 
to be added; to be prepaid when sent, and col- 
lected when received, in all cases. The British 
postage thereon is to be paid in that country. 


CHARLESTON AND HAVANA LINE. 


American postage 12} cents the single leler» 
to be prepaid when sent, and collected when re- 
ceived, in all cases. 

Newspapers 3 cents sea postage, with I] or 1 
cent inland, according to distance, to be added, 
and to be prepaid when sent, and collected when 
delivered. 


_ NEW YORK AND CAAGRES LINE. 
Letters (single) 20 cents to Chagres, 30 cents 


to Panama, to be prepaid. 


Newspapers, same as to Havana. 
PACIFIC LINB. 

Letters to places within the United States pos“ 
sessions 40 cents. Newspapers same as to Ha- 
vana, but the postage on letters can be prepaid 
or left unpaid at option of the parties; also, en 


newspapers, if regularly sent from the office of 


publication, otherwise to be prepaid. 
JIFßß eee 
Dears or Ex-Presipent Porx.—James Knox 
Polls, late President of the United States, who 
has been lying dangerously ill since the 4th inst., 
died at his residence near Nashville, Tennessee, 
on Friday evening, the 15th inst. 


The President of the United States in an offi- 
cial order of yesterday, announces to the Ameri- 
can people the death of James K. Porx, late 
President of the United State:, which occurred 
at Nashville on the 15th inst.; and orders “as a 
mark of respect to the memory of a citizen who 
has been distinguished by the highest honors 
which his country could bestow, that the Execu- 


tive mansion and the several Departments at 


Washington be immediately placed in mourning, 
and all business suspended during to-morrow.” 
It is further ordered that the War and Navy 
Departments cause suitable military and naval 
honors to be paid, on this occasion, to the me- 


mory of the illustrious dead.“ 
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DIPLOMATIC, 


The President has recognized as Russian 
Vice Consuls, W. Suaw, for Baltimore, and Fer- 
wanno Moreno, for Key West, Florida. 


— —-—¼— — — 
ARMY. 


The Adjutant General of the United States 
has, in accordance with the orders of the Presi- 
dent, directed that “on the day succeeding the 
arrival of this “ General Order” at each military 
post, the troops will be paraded at 10 o'clock, 
A. M., and the order read to them, after which 
all labors for the day will cease;” that, “tne 
national flag will be displayed at half-staff ;” that 
“at dawn of day, thirteen guns will be fred; and 
afterwards, at intervals of thirty minutes between 
the rising and setting sun, a aingle gun; and at 

-tne close of the day a national salute of thirty 
guns,” and that “ the officers of the Army will 
wear crape on the left arm and on their swords, 
and the colors of the several regiments will be 
put in mourning, for the period of six months.” 


Captain Edward Deas, of the 4th United 
States Artillery, stationed at Camp Ringgold, was 
drowned from on board the Steamer Yazoo, near 
Rio Grande City, on the 6th of May. 


eG 
NAVY. 


The Secretary of the Navy, in accor- 
dance with the order of the President, announces 
“ that appropriate military bonors be paid to his 
memory at each of the Navy Yards and Naval 
Stations, and on board all the public vessels in 
Commission, by firing thirty guns, beginning at 
12 o'clock M. on the day after this communica- 

tion is received ; by darrying their flags half-mast 
for one week, and by the officers wearing crape 
on the left arm for six months.” 


— HO ä—äü ä 
TREASURY, 


The Secretary of the Treasury also an- 
nounces that, “as a tribute of respect to the 
memory of the deceased, the Officers of - the Re- 
venue Marine will wear the customary badges of 
mourning for six months. 

„At dawn of day thirteen minute guns will be 
fired; and afterwards at intervals of thirty mi- 
nutes between the rising and setting sun, a single 
gun; and at the close of the day a salute of 
thirty minute-guns will be fired, on the day next 
succeeding the receipt of this order, by each ves- 


sel in commission, and the colors hoisted at half 
mast for one week.” ` 


— 


Foreign Intelligente. 


—— — 


ARRIVAL OF THE STHAMBER. 


9 5 5 Camsria arrived at New York 
on Friday last, bringing London and Liv l 
dates to 2nd inst. ig : ? ki 
The steamer Anerica made the quickest pas- 
sage on record from New York to Liverpool— 
eleven days and a half. 
The ſollowiug summary embraces the matters 
of general interest: l 


_ ExcoLaNnpo.—There has been no further debate 
in Parhament relative to the affairs of Canada. 
Lord Clarenden, who had been on a visit to Lon- 
don, has returned to Dublin. A 

Nothing has transpired to induce the belief that 
the irish State prisouers, under sentence of death, 
will be pardoned. l 

Extreme misery still pervades unhappy Ire- 
land. Such is the destitutiun it one particular 
district, that a corpse recently washed ashore, 
was seized and grecdily devoured by the starving 
inhabitants. 

The cholera has made its appearance in Lon- 
12 aod prevails also in many parts of the coun- 
ry. 


IrALT.— The French army at the last accounts 
had not entered Rome. The troops manifest 
evident signs ol sympathy with the Roman pto- 
ple. Ihe negotiations entered into by the Frenoh 


‘Europa. 
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Ambassador with the Roman Republic hed failed 
—the people refusing to admit the French either 
as enemies or friends. 5 

Oudinot's army has suffered much from ex po- 
sure to malaria, aod is beco hing more and more 
disaffected. z 


Frawct.—The Old French Assembly was dis- 
solved by limitation on the 26th of May, and the 
new Assembly convened on the 28th. 

Another scene of terrible confusion in the new 
Assembly grew out of an imputation by the Pre- 
sident that that body was in danger of invasion 
by s mob in consequence of the intrigues of Le- 
dru Rollin. This was resented and resulted in 
the resignation of four of the Secretaries. A 
number of members were about to quit the Cham- 
ber, when the President apologized and retract- 
ed the offensive remarks, and thus prevented an 
explosion. SENE , 

-The Ultra Radicals number fram 210 to 240 
members. 1 

A vote was taken on the General Assembly 
Bill, as proposed in the‘old Assembly, and it was 
lost by a majority of five against it. 

A vote of thanks has been given to the army 
in Algeria. The Duc d’Aumgle has been return- 
ed to the National Agsemb!§ from Algeria, but 
being under sentence of exile, cannot 06 allowed 
to take his seal. č 


Gxknal. INTELLIGENCE.—-The Neapolitans 
have withdrawn their troops from Rome. 

The Austrians are giso in a tale of inactivity 
in Jialy. 

The Danish war continues without any pros - 
pect of a speedy peace. 

Tho town of Frederika has been (sken by the 
Prussians. 

A division of the Russian fleet has appeared in 
the Danish waters. . 

There is but little news of interest from Ger- 
many. . 

Great commotion continues to prevails in Hun- 
gery, but nothing decisive has taken place. 

A vast number of Austrian and Russian troops 
continue to pass into that country, and the Hun- 
garians are falling back upon, the ir strong holds 
and mountain fastnesses, where their chance of 
suceess will be better. 
their hands, in the taking of which it is said they 
treacherously massacred five or six hundred of 
the inbabitants : 

The Magyars are said to hold Fiume, the only 
seaport of Hungary, and a place of great strength. 

From other parts of Europe there is no news 
of interest. : ` 


Margets.—-London, Jun? 1.—Business has 
been improved somewhat since the sailing of the 
The money market continues easy. 
Consols are quoted at from 901 to 91g. Bank 
stock closed at 193) to 195. American securi- 
lies are in good demand, with an upward tenden- 
cy. Government stocks are quoted at 1103. 


Liverpool, June 2.—The Flour market is dull 
and prices have slightly given way; Western 
brands are heavy at om 228. 9d. to 238.; Onio, 
fine, 23s. Gd. to 24s. 6d. . 

Indian Corn has improved and sells freely at 
from 33s. to 35s. for white, and 35s. Gd. to 37s. 
6d. for yellow. Corn Meal is quoted at 168. to 
16s. 6d. per bbl. 


Cotten.— Fair Upland 43d.; fair Orleans 43d. 
The Havre Cotton market is dull, without any 
change in prices. 

A large business has been done in Lard at full 
prices generally. In some cases an advance of 
6d. has taken place. Bacon has been in rather 
better request, and choice lots have brought 41s; 


- Western, extra quality, 40s. per cwt. Hains are 


nearly unsaleable, and shoulders bave given way 
to the extent of 133. per cwt. : 

But little business has been done in Cheese. 
Inferior parcels have brought 30s. per owt. 

Beef is dull with but few transactions. Prime 
Mess Pork, of ordinary description, bas been in 
fair demand at a deduction of fram two lo three 
sbilliogs per barrel. 


Naval Stores.—There is only a limited business 
doing. Turpentine is nominal at 6s. 6u.a6s. 9d. 
per cwt.; bul at these rates no sales are report - 
ed. Rosin Common American being 2s 6da2s 
9d per cwt., al whicti rates 800 bbis. were sold. 

An advance has taken place in Rice, and sales 
of 600 tierces Carolina have been made at from 
17 to 183. per owt. 


Fron market. The trade continues dull. In Soot- 
land the real demand is below the average, but 


The city of Buda is In. 


prices notwithstanding are nominally feir. Pre 
sent prices in Liverpool—Merchants’ bar iron 
£5 10; best bar 47 05; Hooped £7 15; Shot 
£3 05; Scotch pig, nett cash £2 13. 

Barks—A small jot of Philadelphia sold at 9s. 


Oils—A moderate business bas been done in 
fish at ſoi mer prices. Cod ie now held at higher 
prices. Small sales of linseed have been made 
at 265.0263. 6d., and rape at 40s. per cwt. 

Tallow is very dull of sale, and but lutle busi- 
ness has been done, and prices are without alle- 
ration. 


f 1 


UKASE OF THE EMPEROR OF RUSSIA. 


By the Grace of God, We, Nicolas J, Enpe- 
ror and Autocrat of all the Russias, &c., declare 
to the nation, beving, by our manifesto of the 
14th of March, 1848, informed our subjects of 
the miseries which afflicted Western Europe, we 
at the same time made known bow we were 
ready to meet our enemies wherever they might 
show themselves, and that we should, without 
sparing ourselves, in conjunction indissoluble 
with our sacred Russia, defend the honor of the 
Russian name, and the inviolability of our fron- 
tiers. 

The commotions and rebellions of the West 
have not since then ceased. Guilty delusios, 
enticing the thoughtless crowd with visionary 
dreams of that prosperity which can never be 
the fruit of wilfulness and obstinacy, has entered 
the East and the dominions contiguous to us, sub- 
jects of the Turkish Empire, vis: Moldavia and 
Wallachia. Only by the presence of our troops, 
together with those of Turkey, has order been 
restored end maintained; but in Hungary and 
Transylvania the efforts of the Austrian Goveru- 
ment, distracted already by another war with 
foreign and domestic enemies in italy, bave not 
yet been able to triumph over rebellion. On the 
contrary, strengthening itself by hordes of our 
Polish traitors of 183], and of other foreigners, 
outcasts, runaways, aud vagrants, the rebellion 
has developed ilseli there io a most threatening 
degree. 

in the midst of these unfortunate events the 
Emperor of Austria has addressed himself to us 
with the wish for our assistance against our com- 
mon enemies. We shail nut refuse him. 

Having called to the assistance of this right - 
eous enterprise, the Almighty Leader of Battles 
and Lord of Victories, we have commanded our 
armies to move forward for the extinction of re- 
bellion, and the destruction of audacivus and 
evil-intentioned men, who endeavor to disturb 
the peace of vur dominions also. 

a God be with us, and who ahali be against 
us 

So—we are convinced of it—so feels, so bopes, 
so aspires our God preserved Nation, every Rus- 
sian, every true subject of ours, and Russia will 
fulfil her. iu iss ion. : 

Given at St. Petersburgh, the 25th day of 
April, in the year from the birth of Cucut, 1849, 
aud the 24th of our reign. 

NICOLAS 1. 


(Signed.) 


Manxiresto or tux EMPEROR or Austaia.—A 
eriuunal party, led by unprincipled demagugues, 
afier committing oulrages innumerable, and ex- 
bausting the sources of falsehood to seduce you 
from your allegiance, and dissulve the tie that 
for a lung series of years has bound our people 
together in uninterrupted harmony, declares war 
against your king, o rob him of bis beredilary 
rights, and assumes at the same time authori'y 
over you and the property of others. Under the 
cunning pretext that your liberties and. nationali- 
ty are endangered, the blood. uf your brothers 
and sons is spill, and the possessions of the peace- 
ful citizen aud the weal of your thriving country 
are offered up. You are required io take up arms 
against us—againet your king, who bas given a 
tree constitution to all his people, includiag those 
who had none previously, and who guarantied to 
every one full equality of rights, Not content with 
ibis villanous commencement, but despising our 
expostulations, they now lean for support and 
derive their chief aid from the outcasts of ſoreigu 
lands. ‘Thousands of adventurers and disturbers 
of the peace, men equally destitute of property 
aod morals, whose only bond of union is crimi- 
nality of purpoge, are in their pay; these indivi- 
duals have already become leaders ol the rebel- 
lion, and with your blood and at your coset their 
abominable plans ace tu be carried out. 

„% You yourselves are made the blind instru- 
ments of toreign sedition, have for ils object the 
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subversion of all true liberty and law in other 
countries. To put an end to such sinful machi- 
nations, and deliver you from your oppressors, 
and to secure to our monarchy the peace so ar- 
dentty desired by the majority of our people, it 
is nat only our duty but our fixed determination, 
and the task of every government whose calling 
it is to watch over the peace and welfare of the 
nations committed by Providence to their bands, 
and to guard them sgainst the common enemy of 
both. Our illustrious ally, the Emperor of Russia, 
entertaining the same sentiments with ourselves, 
has united witb us to subdue the common enemy. 
In conformity to our wish, and in the fullest ac- 
cord with us, bis armies enter Hungary, in order 
to aselst our forces in terminating the war that is 
desolating your fields. Consider them not as the 
enemies of your country, but the friends of your 
King, come to support him to the umost of their 
power ia freeing Hungary from the galling yoke 
of domestic and foreign scoundrels. They will 
observe the same discipline as my troops, and 
will protect every liege citizen. 6 same se- 
verity will be shown in overcoming the rebellion, 
till, by the blessing of the Most High, our cause 
shall prosper. l 
Given in oar Palaco of Schonbrunn, May 12. 
(Signed) FRANZ JOSEPH. 
Prince Schwarsenburg.” i 


ProcLamariow or rue Kiwa op Prossra.— To | p 
retext of the cause of 


my People !—Under the 
Germany, the enemies of our fatherland bave 
raised the standard of revolt—first in neighbor- 
ing Saxony, and then in various parts of southern 
Germany. To my great grief, some misguided 
men have allowed themselves to be misled in 
some districts of our land to follow this standard, 
and to stand in open rebvetiion against the legal 
authorities and sacred and human jaws. 

In so serious a time of danger, it becomes me 
to speak a plain word to my people. 

i could not give an affirmative answer to the 
offer of a crown on the part of the German Na- 
tional Assembly, because the Assembly had not 
the right to confer the crown which it offered 
me, without the sanction of the German govern- 
ments, and because it was offered to me tondi- 
tionally, upon the acceptance of a constitution 
not compatible with 
German States. 


Í bave in vain tried and exhausted every means, 


to come toan agreement with the German Na- 
tional Assembly; l bave in vain endeavored to 
lead it back to the boundaries of its calling and 
of right, which did not consist in absolute and 
supreme power, but in the putting together of a 
German consfitution ; and evep after the failure 
of all my endeavors, I did not break with the 
Assembly, still nourishing the bope of a final and 
peaceful solution. i 

But now that the Assembly, by decrees which 
were in vain opposed’ by men of judgment, has 
left the ground of right, of law, and of duty— 
when it bas accused us-of a breach of peace be- 
cause we gave efficient assistance io a neighbor 
in the hour of danger—when it bas raised a call 
to arms against us, and those governments which, 
ìs conjunction wilh me, refused to submit to the 
decrees of the constitution, it has broken with 
Prussia. In ita majority it is no longer that body 
of men upon whicn Germany looked with pride 
and confidence. A great number took leave of 
it a8 soon as it entered upon the ruad of destruc- 
tion, and by my decree of yesterday I have recal- 
led all Prussian deputies who still belonged to 
the Assembly. A similar step will be taken by 
the other German governments. There exists a 
party in the Assembly in alliance with the ter- 
rorisis; u ho, · under tue pretext of the unity of 
Germany, wage au iniquitous war, a war of per- 
jury aud rapine against thrones, to overthrow, 
with them, the shield of the laws, of liberty, and 
of property. The enormities which have been 
coinwitted at Dresden, at Breslau, and at Biber- 
felt, under the hypocritical cry of unity of Ger- 
mavy, offer a moat sad proof. Fresh enormitres 
are, and will suli be perpetrated. W hiet these 
Criminal acts destroyed the hope of seeing the 
unity of Germany realized by the Frankfort 
Assembly, I never doubted of its being realized 
with royal iaith and perseverance. My govern- 
iment, with the plenipotentiaries of the greater 
States of Germany, which have joined me, have 
faken up the work of the German constitution. 
This constitutrun shall and will shortly attord 
to the nation what it justly demands and expects, 
its Unity, represented by an executive power, 
which will worthily uphoid abroad the name and 


the rights and safety of the 


timents of duty, honor, and military discipline, 


down by the arms of your brothers and of your- 


jury, falsehood, treason and murder. 


and a republic. it is your task to preserve in- 


the interests of Germany, and guaranty its liber- 
ty by a legislative representation of the people. 


The imperial constitution Is taken as the ground- 


work, those points only being altered which have 
found their origin in the broils and concessions 
of factions, and are detrimential to the real wel- 
fare of the country. This constitution will be 


submitted to approval and sanction of a Diet of 


ull States forming a pact of the federative State. 
Let Germany put its trust in the patriotism and 
the probity of the Prussian government ; its con- 


fidence will not be misplaced. 


This is the road upon which I have entered. 
Madness alone, or falsehood dare assert, ln pre- 
sence of such facts, that ] have relinquished the 
cause of German unity ; that [ have proved false 
to my former persuasions and my promises. 

It is the calling of Prussia, in such difficult 
limes, to shield Germany against external and 
internal enemies, and it must and will fulfil this 
duty; therefore do I at once summon my people 
to arms. Our task is to restore order, and to in- 


sure obedience to the laws iu our own and in the 


other countries of Germany where our assistance 
may be needed. German unity is to be estab- 
lished s it is-our task to defend its liberties from 
the reign of terror of a faction which is ready to 
immolate morality, bonor, ſaith, io its passions— 
a faction which has succeeded in casting a net 
of deceit and delusion over a portion of the peo- 


the ound feeling of my people, the work of lies 
cannot stand. É russian loyalty of old renown, 
and the traditional fame of the Prussian arms, 
will respond to the cal! of Prussia’s King. 
If my people will stand by me, as Í will stand 
by my people, faithfully and with confidence, 
with God's blessing a glorious victory will not 
be wanting to us. 
(Signed) FREDERICK WILLIAM. 
(Couutersigned) Coonr V. Baanpensvac. 
Charlottenburg, Máy 15, 1849. 


The Prussian Gazette, of the following dey, 
publishes the subjoined address of the King to 
the army: ` 


Soldiers of the Line and of the Landwehr : When, 
six months ago, I req .ifed your services for the 
protection of jhe law, the heart of the enemy 
failed before your firmness end Jnyally. Bui 
they secretly endeavored to undermine your sen- 


thereby jo sunibilate the Prussian army, the firm 
8 rt of the throne and of legal order. 

‘hese criminal attempts have become open 
crimes. The events at Dresden, at Bresiau, and 
at Dusseldorf, where the outbreaks of blood - 
thirsty cevolutionists have been victoriously put 


solvea, give a proof of the unshaken loyalty and 
bravery of the Prussian army. | 
Insurrection 16 again raising its ‘head in some 
of the western districts of the monareby, and in 
other States of Germasy. Under the-pretext of 
the unity of Germany, a strife has been incited 
against jaw aod order, against all established au- 
thority—a strife against our glorious Prussia, 
which its enemies wish to desirvy—egainsl the 
throne of your King, which they seek to over- 
throw. Ii is our duty to fight and overcome per- 
Ii is your 
task to defend the throne from its enraged ene- 
mies; te preserve our country from law iegeness 


tact Prussia’s power and Prussia’s honor, and 
thereby to establish on a firm basis the greatness 
and unity of the German fatherland. 

This is why lca to arms my army, acous- 
tomed to victory. 

Soldiers! recall to mind tbe glory of Prussian 
bravery and military faith of your forefathers of 
bygone times. Recall to mind the victories gaip: 
ed by Prussian arma in the years 1813, 1814 and 
1815, ageinst a foreign oppressor, and you will 
prove yourselves now by Prussian loyal valor the 
protection and the safeguard of the most precious 
treasures of a free and intellectual people, end 
preserve them to the Prussian aad German fa- 
therland, to your eternal hovor. 

(Signed) FREDERICK WILLIAM. 
(Cuuntersigned) Von Straoraa. R 

Chariollenburg, May 16, 1840. 


Nzconp Mawiresro or Tue Roman Trivmvi- 
RAT£.— Soldiers of the French Republic - For 
the second time you are driven as enemies under 
the walls of Rome, of the Republican city which 
was the cradle of liberty and military glory. it 


8. 
The danger is great; but in the presence of 


is an act of fratricide which is imposed o you * 
and this fratricide, if ever it could be consume 
mated, would strike a mortal blow at the liberty 
of France. The two people are bound by mu- 
tual ties. The Republic extinguished among us, 
would be an eternal stain on your flag, one ally 
the less for Franes in Europe, one step the more - 
on the road to a monarchial restoration, toward 
which a deceitful or deceived Government im- 
pels your beautiſui and great country. 

Rome, therefore, will combat as she has al- 
ready combatted. Shé knows that she fights for . 
her owr liberty and for yours. Soldiers of the. 
French Republic! While you are marching 
‘against out tri-color flog, the Russians, the men 
of 1815, ere marching into Hungary, end droam- 
ing of a march into France. At some miles dis» 
tance feom you, a Neapolitan corps, which we 
have attacked, holds the banner of despotiem 
and intolerance displayed. At some leagues 
from you, on your left, a Republican city, Leg- 
horn, resists’ at this moment Austrian invasion. 
There is your place, Tell your leaders to keep 
their word. Remind them that at Marseilles 
and Toulon they promised you a battle against 
the Croats. Remind them that the French so- 
dier holds at the end of his bayonet the honor 
-and liberty of France. French soldiers! Sol- 
diers of liberty! March not pra your breth- 
ren. Our battles are yours. t the tri-color 
flags ally themselves, and march together to the 
liberation of nations and the destruction of 4y-. 
rants. God, France and Italy, will bless your 
arms. live the French Republic! ng 
live the Roman Republic ! . 

The Triumvire—AnnasL Lum, Sarri, Mazzuit. 

Rome, May 10, 1849. D gy” 5 : : 


' Avezzawa’s Procramarion.—Romans! With 
inexpressible joy I have received and published 
the bulletin of General Garibaldi, relative to 
the brilliant feat of arms at Palestrina, perfor- 
med yesterday. Citizens! Modern Rome is like 
the anclent city, surrounded with enemies in the 
iofancy of its republican life. But if the first 
came lorth armed aod powerful in war fram be- 
ing 80 often assailed, the second, innocent, pure 
from blood, cleansed from ambition, and aspiring 
only to the exercise of human rights, will be en- 
couraged in her glorious mission by the sanotity . 
of ber cause, and protected by the justice of God. 
Persevere, therefore, Romans, with all courage. 
We will overcome our enemies; we will guard 
our rights; we will be the corner-stone of the 
rebuilding of Italy. 

The French threaten yet once more to return 
to the assault; we will chase them back again 
in the tracks they have left from the 30th of 
April. At the first discharge of cannon, let all 
the citizens run gailantly to arms, and fly to de- 
fend the walls and barricades. God is with us. 
The eternal right of the people shall not perish. 

: 3 OSEPH AVS ZA UA, 
The General- in- CM. Minister of War and Marine. 

Rome, May 10, 1849. = 


The States. 


PaewNeYivania.—Militie Lew.—-Synopsis of 
the law passed by the last legisiature, for the ro- 
gulation of tbe militia : 
The first section makes it “ the duty of every 
free white male person, between the ages of 
eighteen and forty-five years, who has resided in 
this commonwealth for one month, to provide 
himself with such uniform as may be considered 
proper unilorm fora volunteer compeny, which 
shail in all cases be a substantial unilorm, fit for: 
service.” . i 

The law then provides fer the forming of the 
persons thus umiorwed, into companies of not 
less than thirty rank and filo, and into batiallions, 
regiments, and bri 

be companies are required to meet by com- 

penies for training and discipline not less thea 
twice, and esch bauallion aud regiment, for 
training and inspection not less than once, in 
sach year. i l 

The assessors are required, under a penalty of 
fet to furnish to the county commissioners, a 
ist of all persons between the ages of 18 and 45, 
in their respective townships, &c., and all who 
are pot uniformed and organized mio compas 
nies, shall be considered delinquent militiamen, 
and subject to a fine of 30 cents for each year 
that sugh delinquent remains ununiſormed, &c., 
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which fines the commissioners are to have co! | countries will just take ihe same measure of us 
lected as are the State and counly taxes. that we took of America. Tney won't come 
Euch compeny of rot less than thirty rank and | and attack us merely because we reduce our ar- 
file, into receive a year, and companies of | maments to EI. O00, 000. On the contrary, other 
not less than fifty, receive $75 a .year—to pay | countries, I believe, will follow our example. — 
armorer, keep up armory, and provide music. 
The Brigade Inspector u to be allowed for all 
reasonable expenses incurred or paid by bim, and 
$10 for each coupany, 615 for each battalijon, 
and $20 for each regiment he shall have organi- 
zed within the year—provided that the amount 
to be paid him in any one year shail not exceed 


Tux Cows or tue Woatp.—Matthew T. Mil- 
ler, of Phaadelphla, has published, in a pamphlet 
of 74 pages, a brief Review of the Origin of 
Cuins, und a Sketch of the History of the Mint 
of the United States and its operations. The 
volume contains plates, presenting fac similes of 
; | the known coins of the world, colored to repre- 
Euch county is made a separate Brigade, and 
the frst Monday in June, 1849, is fixed upon as 
the day for the election of Brigade Inspector and 
Brigadier General. 3 

The dillerent counties are formed into Divi- 
sions. 


Connecricut.— School Fund.—The State of 
Connecticut bad, up the 2d of September, 1847, 
their common school fund of $2,077,641 .19 iu- 
ves ted as lullows : 


Jn contracts, bonds, and mort’g. §1,603.333 23 


sides these, on the title page is a representation 
of the obverse and reverse of a quarter eagle 
($2 62) of the old coinage of the United States; 
aud of half eagles ($5 25) of the coinage of 1795 
and 1833. : 4 . 

The coins of the United States represented in 
the first place are the following: Gold—Eusle 
$10; Carulina five dollar piece (value 54 75), 
ucstly as great in circumference as the eagle 
A. Bechtler“ composing the upper part ui tbe 
circle, * Rutherford” the lower part, and five 


bank stock 311.000 UU | doilare” the centre—on the reverse, Carolina 


cash . | 16,758 VU | gold: 134g. 21 carats; Carolina one dollar 
cultivated lands and buildings 85,289 33 | piece (value of 93 cents), marked aiso “A Becht- 
wild lands 62,260 63 ler; aod in circumfer: nce the size of our pre- 


sent hull dime; quarter eagle, new coinage, value 
$2 50; hull eagle, new cuinage, value 95, Sib 
ver—3 of the half dollars of the Unieu Stains, 
vid and new coinage; dollar, quarter dollar, 
dime, half dime. Thè other coins presented iv 
this plate are: Gold—the Mexican duubloon, 
$15 55; the halif duubloon of the Republic of 
Ecuador, $7 75. Silver—the Mexican dollar; 
dollar ot Central America. 
| Aller an interesting review of the origin of 
coins, and the causes which led to their igven- 
uon, Mr. Miller gives a valuable sketch of the 
history of the cumage of the United States. 
The wants of the Awerican Colonies early be- 
came so great thal the currency furnished by 
Great Briain and Spam was found insufficiens 
lor the convenient transaction of their business ; 
aud in the year 1652 Massachusetts, in the’ face 
of opposit.ou frum the Home Guvernment aud 
Upreats from the Ccown, commenced the issue of 
billiges ocd smaller silver coins. ‘hese circu- 
led ireely in the colony aud weighburing pro- 
vinces, und were found so convenient that, some 
ol the other colonics fullowed tue example of 
Massachusetts, and invaded tue prerugative of 
ius crown.” The lullowing extracts from Mr. 
Miller’s wtroduction will be found interesting : 

Shortly alter peace was deciared, the incipient 
WwWeasures ior this estabiihment were taken by 
Cougress, but it was oot until early in 1792 tnat 
tbe measure was consumwated, and a code of 
laws evacted lor the regulation of the mint. 
Lhe denommation of coius autuorized to be i- 
sued were as luHows: 

Gold.— The Eugie, of the value of ten dollars, 
tu weigh 270 grains slaudard; and 247 5 grains 
pure guide ‘Tue baif and quarter Eagle in pro- 
portion. 

Siiver.— The Dollar, equal io one hundred cents 
ul copper, aud vne tentu of the eagle, io weigh 
416 grains slaudard, a d 371.25 grains pure sii- 
ver. 
aud Oue-twenuetn in proportion. 

Copper.— Ihe Cent, ur one bundreth of a dol- 
lar, % weigh 264 grains. ‘Tbe halt m propor- 
tion. 

Atterwards the weight of the cent. and the 
ball cenl, were reduced by order of the Presi- 
dent, in whom luis authority was vested, to 168 
und 84 grams respectively, tueir present weight. 

In 1034 au etturi was wade, which finely pro- 
ved succeosiul, either lo reduce the quantity of 
pete metal lu vur gold coins, by the substituon 
vi alluy, of decrease their weight. This change 
was grvupded up the lact thal ihe proportionate 
value of goid to silver being lower in the Uniied 
States thau in European countries, our metallic 
currency became almost exciusively a silver one, 
the goulu beiutz suipp-d off to Europe because lur- 
uisuintz Ibe most profitable remumtauce. A law 
un utrouuoed into Congress in the summer ol 
1834, und passed, reducing tue weignl ol tne ca- 
se 10 208 grains standard, aud 232 grains pure 
sold, uud the shares iu a like proportion. ‘T'has 
tne slaudaru, Which belore was lweuty-two Carats 
tine (ibat ts twenty-two paris pure metal and (wo 
pacts alloy), was now 21 carats 21 4 3 grains, in- 
creasiug we Value of gold about 64 per cent. 
Agen, iu 1837, i was luuod advisavic tu sligbtiy 
amend eau laws, in order to assimilate the 


Durlug the last year the school dividends have 
been mcreased to 31 50 to each child enumera- 
ted, amounting in tue whole to 5133.363 50. so 
excess of 5 cents lo each child over the pre vous 
year. In 51 years, tae total dividends trom the 
fuud (appropris(iuas to- support tie sobools) 
amouut to $3,585,241 48. d 


AMiscellancous. 
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Courliuxxr ro TE. UMTED States.— The fol 
lowing high compliment was paid to the United 
States by stir Cubden, in a late speech on his scheine 
of financial reform. He said: 

America bes tbree times, within the Jest ten 
years, been in collision with two of the greatest 
powers of the world—(wice with England, once 
with France. We had the Maine buundary and 
Oregon tercitory to setile with the United States, 
and America had her quarrel with France, aris- 
ing vut of a claim for compensation of £1,000,- 
OO, which the French governmeglt refused to 
pay.. What was the :ssue of those cunicorcr- 
sics? When the claim was refused by France, 
General Jackson, at tue head of the American 
government, published his declaration that if the 
wmouey was not paid forthwith, he would seizes 
French ships and pay himselſ. At that time—l 
have it from Awericans themselves—ihe Freach 
had three times the force of snips-of-war that 
America had. Admiral Mackan was in (he Guif 
of Florida wiih a fert large enough to savage 
the whole coast of America and bumbard her 
towns. But did France rush into war with 
Awerica? She paid the money. Why? Be- 
cause she knew well if she provoked an unjust 
war with the United States, her meu-ul-4 ar were 
nothing cou.pared with the foroe that would 
au atm vul ui overy Awerican port, when brought 
into collision with another. country. France 
kuew that America bad the Jargest mercantile 
marine; aud though at first the vaitle might be 
to the stronger in an erwed fleet, inthe end it 
would be to thal couutry which bad the greatest 
amount uf public spirit and the greatest amoun. 
ol mercantile ships and suture. 

.“ What was the case witb England? In 1845 
there was a taik of war wiih Awerica on ac- 
count of Oregon. Bear in mind that America 
Bever speut more than £),200,0U0 on her nuvy. 
We are spending this year £7,UuU,UUU ur £8,000,- 
000; but will anybody tel) me that A.wertca 
jared woreé iu that dispute because her resources 
in chips of war were inferior to ours? No, but 
We lucreased our uavy, and we had a squadron 
of evolution, as it was called. America never 
mounted a gun at New Tork to prevent the bum- 
bardweut ol the city ; but did she fare the worse? 
We seut a peer ol thetealm (Lord Ashburton) 
to Washington; it was on American soil that the 
quarrel was adjusted, and rumor does say that 
Awerica made a very good bargsio. [Cheors.] 
At is the spirit of her people, the prosperity of her 
people, the growing strength of her peopie, the union 
of her peopie, the determination of her people, that 
command respect. (Chects.) Now Whabl wani 
Jou as a nation to do is to believe that other 


and is in other respects to be preferred. 


Ius shares, oue-uall, oue-lourth, one-tenth, 


coins of gold and silver; that is, to make them 
of one purity—one part of alloy to nine parts 
pure. This system has decided advantages over 
the old, as it simplifies the calculations of value, 
0 

In the year 1835 it was found expedient to 
establish branch minis, which, by the act of Con- 
grese, were created and located at Charlotte, 
North Carolina; Dahlonega, Georgia; and New 
Orleans, Louisiana. The latter “ for the coinage 
of gold and silver,” and the two former for * gold 
only.“ These branch mints are governed by tbe 


same laws as the principal mint, and are * voder 
sent the gold or the silver of each which consists. | the control and regulation of the Director of the 


miot at Puiladelphia, subject to the approbation 
of ine Secretary of the Treasury.” 

After the necessary buildings and machinery 
had been erected, the branehes went into opera- 
tion in 1839. The coinage of the four mints are 
uniform. ‘The issues of the braoches 
regular and sysiewatic assays and tests at the 
parent mint, as prescribed by the law estaolish- 
ing them. Jt is probable the number of miau 
will be further increased, the President bar:nz 
recommended and the people petitioned for one 
to be located at New Yorks, the great commercial 
mart of the Union, and the other at California, 
in ihe neighburnoud of the recently discovered 
gold region. 

Al the close of the last session, pas- 
fed an act authorizing the issue of douule eagles 
aud gold dollars. None have yet been struck at 
the mim.“ These new doius wall be of the same 
fioeness as the old—nine-tenths pure, and one- 
teuth alloy. The double eagle will weigh 21 
pennyweights, 12 grains, the gold dollar oue 
penny weight one and eighhteaths grains. 


Turn Mornatity or toe Usury Law. - We ex- 
tract from Hunt's Merchant's Magazine for March, 
1848, the follawing passage in a lecture delivered 
not long before, to the New York Mercantile Li- 
brary Association :— 

The usury law invites and encourages the 
borrower to become a duwnright and shameless 
knave. Enther he was ignorant of the usury, or 
else the Juan was takeu upon bis honor; and his 
plea ol usury js a denial of the last attribute of 
character which makes even a barbur ian to be 
trusted. The man who pleads usury dever afier 
respects himself. Belore he makes his plea, be 
must pass through the seferal stages of loss, vex- 
ation, mortificatiuo, and despair of regaining bis 

osition jo society. He feels thal he is uisgraced, 
‘and suciely eaters heartily iuto his feelings. Aud 
this disgrace the “legislature has invited, aud 
strungly encourages him to bring on himself. 

Wuen his case comes on in court, the Judge 
blushes as he. charges the jury ia favor of the 
vorrower, aud the jury despise him the moment 
of returning a sesuctant verdict in bis ſavor. 
The only difference in pudlic estimation bet wecn 
the maker of this ples and a certain viber cha- 
racter, is this :— Ine one finds bis neigbbac's 
pruperty, and keeps it, aud tue other takes H oy 
stealib, Truly we may say, ‘the law entered, 
that offence might abound.” 
_ Susstirore ror Wuite Leap.—The substitu- 
tion, as practised by Md. Leclaire, of the waite 
of zinc fur teruse or white lead, In vil paiuting, 
is pronounced a complete and must happy re vo- 
lutton in ine art. It saves health, aad niv, aud 
expense. The Paris statistics of saturnine or 
leud disease and mortality, are indeed dreadful. 
And a close observation oi the elfects of ceruse 
upon the workmen, aud on the culuring 10 pice 
lures, prompted him, a house painter, to study 
remedial iugredionts aud processes. He is de- 
lie ved to h. ve lully succeeded wilh the white of 
ziuc, which two celebrated Freach chemins nad 
suggested, bul their experiments were coulined 
to their laboratories. Lic tried st in more toan | 
514 thousand localities; on public and private 
structures. A committee of the Society for tne 
eucouragemeut of the Industrial Arts, bas repor- 
ted the completeness aud various advanlages of 
his discovery; a committee of the Acadewy of 
Sciences is about to bear the same testimony ; 
and he bas just beea created a Kuight of the Le- 
gion of Heuer. ` 

M. de Ruoiz has made a discovery which con- 
cerns the health of the worid; a paint, whieh, 
applied to the dampest and most salipetred walls, 
renders the surface rm and dry. Tne resulu 


Gold dollars.are now. inicirculauion: 
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of the application of it in the casements and cel- 
Jers of the forts, bave induced the Minister of 
War to order it for most of the military edifices. 


Passung or tue Sxa.—IJf a pieco of wood 
which floats on the water, be forced down toa 
great depth in the sea, the pressure of the sur- 
rounding liquid will force it into the pores of the 
wood, aed so increase its weight that it will: no 
longer be capable of floating or rising io the sur- 
face. Hence the timber of ships which have 
foundered in the deep part of the ocean, never 
rises again to the surface, bike those which have 
sunk neur to the shore. A diver mey, with im- 
punity, plunge to a certain depth of the sea; but 
there ts a limit beyond which he cannot live un- 
der the pressure to which he is.eubject. For 


the same reason, it is probable that there is a f 


depth. beyond which fishes cannot live. They, 
according to Joslin, have been caught in a depth 
al which they muet have sustained a pressure of 


eighty tons to each square fuot of the surface of 
their bodies. 


Sunog Pros. — The following sketch of a fac- 
tory where 1, 000 bushels of pegs are made annu- 


ally, at Vienna Village, Renne bee County, is irom 
the Maine Farmer: i 


The logs sre sawed into blocks of suitable 


lengib for the pegs, and the ends are- planed 
smooth. 


and these form the points of. the pegs. Theyare 
then separated by splitting the biucks—a, knife 
being introduced between each row of points, 
corresponding with the grooving. All these ope- 
ralious are performed by the machinery with the 
Utmost precision’ and celerity. The pegs are 
then bleached, dried and prepared for market. 
Mr. Thomas C. Norris, the proprietor of this f. e- 
tory, intormed us that since September last he 
had sent 127 burrels of shoe pegs, and pins for 
Cabinet work, to Manchester, England. He has 
farther orders from the same place. l 


Gutta Peacna.—The productions of this re- 
motkable gun, comprise every apecies of mould- 
DE and interior decorations, and nothing can be 
more pericct than gutta percha, possessing unri- 
valled adaptation tudecorative purposes. Stuoolb- 
ners ond high finish are eary ol alluinment in any 
subslance capable af fusiun in a mould; but 
What is most admirable in gutta percha casts is, 
that, while they present an appearance closely 
resembling the finest polished vaks, their points 
and edges, Where the design requires it, are as 
sherp sud crisp as if they bad been done witb 
the kuite of the most skiliul carver. The mate- 
rial is equally opplicable to the minutest and bold- 
esi designs ; and, as to durability, is less frangi- 
ble, nut merely than any other known composi- 
tion, but perhaps than ouk itself. In this respect, 
indeed, It is quite equal to papier mache. In its 
simple and purified state, it presents, when thrown 
into the shape of trays, inkstands, card-buskets, 
&c., a natural veining which bas all tbe capri- 
cious aud beaulitul variety of oak and other 
bighly-prized woods. By various chemical ad - 
‘Mixtures, its color can be changed at will, an 
exceeding smouthoess of surface can be ubtained, 
ot a decided meisilic appearance. The durabi- 
In of gutia percha, anu the closeness of lis iex- 
ture, fencer it valuable lor many purposes to 
which this remarkavle product has been already 
found applicable, while there seems reason to 
be lie ve that those must conversant with the sub- 
ject ure Lut begining to discover the innumera- 
vie ways iv which it may be made subservient to 
the benefit of man. 

(N. Y. Merchant’s Journal. 


Russian CoaL.— Before the National Institute, 
Prol. Walter R. Johnson, tbe Corresponuing Se- 
cretary of the Institute, exbibsied a specimen of 
anthracite from -tbe town of Gruschotka, in the 
country of the Dun Cossacks, Southern European 
Russia, and imetituied a comparison between it 
and the anthracite of our own and otber coun- 
tries: 

He observed that it was usual for anthraeile 
to break with as much facility across the surface 
of deposition a8 in directions parallel to thuse 
surfaces, and that, when surfaces of deposition 
were exposed by fracture, they exhibited less 
brilhancy than the surfaces of fracture io 
other duections. The reverse of this was true 
of the Russian specimen exhibited, and the lus- 


of (be anthracites.of Peonsylvania. 


91.23 per cent. 


Grooves are then cut on the ends of 
these blocks, crossing each other al right angles, 


` 


tre of its surface was owing to the presence of 


innumerable very minute organic remains re 
sembling scales. In this particular, it resembles 
several bituminows coals examined by Prof. J., 


and especially that found near Greenup sburg, in 


Kentucky, save tbat in the latter the scales are 
without lustre. -> 

The specific gravity of the Russian anthracite 
is 1.66, in which property it is surpassed by few 
The amount 
of its volatile matter is 7.17 per cent.; the pro- 
portion of ash left after burning 1.6 per cent., 
and consequently the amount of its fixed carbon 
A coal with these properties 
ent possess great healing power; and will rank 
as equal to some of the best varieties of Pennsyl- 
vania anthracite. ; 


. Suerr.— Their various forms.—T here is scarce- 
ly an animal which appears under so many forms 
as the sheep. In Persia and other parts of the 
esst, it is found with a tail ef twenty pounds 
weight; at the Cape of Good Hope, the tail 1s 
worth as much as all the rest of the carcass; 
there aod in other parts of Africa, the sheep have 
clusters of horns, to the number of five or six. 
Ia Madagascar, the same horns ond tails are 10 
be seen, the eurs hanging down like those of a 
hound. About Aurengabad, between Agra and 
Bengal, they are found without any horns.at all, 
bul so strong that being bridled and saddled, they 
carry children of ten or twelve years of age. 


“Phe (so called) sheep of Chili somewhat resem- 


ble camels, being hair mouthed and hunchbacted, 
an'i they are used for carriage and field laber. 
Those of China are small, witb short tails, whieh 
however, area lump of fat. Tercen; in a Voy- 
age to Surat, mentions sheep with bent snouts 
and pendant ears, with woul more coarse aud 
stiff than goat’s hair. In Africa to the north of 
the Cape of Good Hope, they never eat grass, 
enly succulent plants and shrubs. In Thibet, the 
sheep have large broad tails. In Natolia, these 
teils are laid in carts on wheels. lu Anspach, in 
Germany, a small sort exist, that are shorn twice 
ə year, and also lamb-every spring and autumn. 
In Juliers and Cleves, also, tbey are said to lamb 
twice a year, and bring two or three ata lime 
five have brought twenty-five lambs in a year. 
On the slave coast of Airica. sheep have no wool, 
* but’ says the old Dutch traveller Basman, the 
want is supplied with hair, as that here the world 
seems inverted, for the sheep ase hairy and the 
men are wooly.’ This hair torms a sort of mane, 
like that of a hon, on the neck, and tbe same on 
the ruchp, with a bunch at the end of jhe tail. 
The Javanese sheep have tails weighing ooca- 
sionally forty or fifty pounds, having a coat of 
red and white hair. Four-horned sheep are nu- 
merous in several parts of Tartary, aud a few 
have six horns, with watiles under the throat. 
{Agricultural Gazette. 


Statistics. 


Bartimone.—Slalement of the Foreign Com- 
merce of the Port of Baltimore, for the year 1848: 


Merchandise imported in Am. vessels $4,988,175 
Do do i 


or. do 574.742 
Total imports $5,563,917 
Exports of dum. produce in Am. vessels $5,435,450 
Do do For. do 1,079,242 
Exports of for. merchan. in Am. do 85.341 
Do do For. do 24,330 
— San 
Total exports $6,622,363 
z Y R 
EA 
* 2 

Entries of American vessels 
ſrom ſoreigu poru 346 74,801 3226 

Entries of Foreign vessels from 
foreign ports 111 22,996 1102 
Total entries 460 91,797 4328 

Clearances of American vessels ` 

w foreign ports l 412 90,544 3868 

Clearances of Foreign veasels to 
foreign ports 28,058 1302 
Total clearances 536 118,602 5170 


Bos rox.— The amount oſ duties paid at the 
Boston Custom- house during the year 1848, was 


as follows: 


| Paying 5 per cent. 3,291,175 38 164,558 97 

10 1.307,11 54 130,715 91 

11 l 600 44 66 04 

15 844,204 40 126,630 81 

‘20 2.550, 285 83 510 056 83 

25 3,797,629 03 949.412 20 

30 8,613,369 03 2,584,014 62 

33 2.099 82 692 

40 625,788 62 250,315 45 

44 1.025 50 451 22 

100 191,912 21 191.912 21 

$21,225,241 80 

Free 1.662.167 00 
Specie 241.039 00 

Total $23,123,437 80 $4,908,827 20 


Number of withdrawals from warehouse entries 


upon which duties have been paid 5,151 
Number of in ward 5 entries upon which . 
duties have been pai . 12,047 
Total number 17,198 


Exports oy Fi.oun, Coax Maar, Corn Ap 
Wurar.— The subjoined statement of the export 
of these articles from the United States to foreiga 
countries, during the years mentioned, and the 
prices paid at the place of exportation, was ob- 
tained from the official reports te Congress, and 
is copied from the New York Evening Post: 


Flour. i 
. Prices paid at place 
` of exportation. 
Year. Bbis. exported. Per bbl. 
1840 to 1841 3,515,817 $5 12 
1841 to 1642 1.283.602 5 74 
1812 10 1843 841,474. 4 47 
1843 to 1844 1.438,574 470 
1844 to 1845 1,195,250 -4 52 
1845 to 1846 2.289.476 5 23 
1846 10 1847 4,382,406 5 96 
Corn Meal. l 
1840 to 1841 231,284 2 94 
1811 to 1842 209.199. 2 95 
1842 to 1843 174.354 2 60 
1843 to 1844 247 882 ~ 268 
1844 to 1845 247.882 2 58 
1845 to 1846 298.790 3 16 
1846 to 1847 948,060 4 65 
Corn. | 
‘ Bushels exported. Per bu. 
1840 to 1841 723,50 54 
1841 to 1842 610,308 57 
1842 10 1843 672,608 42 
1843 10 1844 825,282 - 40 
1844 to 1845 840, 184 49 
1845 to 1846 1.826,68 65 
1846 10 1847 16,326,050 88 
Wheat. 
"1840 to 1841 868,686 94 
1641 to 1842 817.950 1 12 
1842 to 1843 311,986 76 
1843 to 1844 553,917 89 
1844 to 1845 389, 7 18 86 
1845 to 1846 1,623,795 1 04 
1846 10 1847 4, 399,95] 1 33 


The amount received by the people of the 
United States during the yoar ending June 30, 
1847, for flour, corn meal, and wheat, exported 
to foreign countries, was $50,879,701, exceeding 
the amount they would have received at the 
prices of 1844 and 1845, for a like quantity, u p- 
wards of 617, 000, 000. 

Murasiity or Homan Greatness.—Io the 
year 1504, only 344 years ego, the master of the 
ceremonies of Pope Julius II, ranked (he powors 
cf Europe as follows. This was the rule of pre- 
ocdence for smbassadorse : 


1. Emp. of Germany 13. Bohemia 

2. King of Romans 14. Poland 

8. France 15. Denmark : 

4. Spain 16. Republic of Venice 
5. Arragon 17. Duke of Brittany 

6. Portugal 18. Duke of Burgundy 
7. England 19. Elec tor of Bavaria 
8. Sicily 20. do Brandenburg 
9. Scotland 21. do Saxony 
10. Hungary 22. Archduke of Austria 
11. Navarre 23. Duke of Savoy 
12. Cyprus 24. G. Duke of Florence 


Neither Russia nor Prussia appear in the list; 
the former being, at that time, a non-existing, 
the latter a barbaric power. ö 


Statistics or Monancuy.—The year 1848 has 
Witnessed more changes among the European 
sovereigns than even the year 1830. The aggre- 
gate of sovereigns has been reduced from 47 
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33. There is but one over 70 years of age, King 
Ernest Augustus, of Hanover. 

Six monarchs have either made a voluntary or 
forcible abdication of their power, viz: Louis 
Phillippe, on the 241h of February; Louis, of 
Bavaria, on the 2ist of March; Charles, Prince 
of Hohenzollren Sigmaringen, on the 29th of 
April; Henri LXII, Prince of Reuss Lobenstein 
Eberdoff, on the Ist of October; Joseph, Duke 
of Saxe Altenbourg, on the 30th of November ; 
and Ferdinand I, of Austria, on the 2d of De- 
cember. The Dukes of Modena and Parma have 
been forced to abdicate by their subjects; but 
the first has recovered his power, and the Duchy 
of the second is governed in his name by the 
Austrians. Three reigning princes have died— 
Christian VII, of Denmark, on the 20th of Janu- 
ary; Louis 1, Grand Dukes of Hesse Darmstadt, 
on the 16th of June; and Gustavus, Landgrave 
of Hesse Homberg, on the 8th of September. 


Political. 


SYNOPSIS OF A SPEECH 


Of the Hon. Thomas H. Benton, U. S. Senator from 
the State of Missouri, delivered at Jefferson City, 
in that Stale, on the 26th May last, taken from 

tue New York Courier and Enquirer. 


Col. Benton commences his speech to his Con- 
stituents, the People of Missouri, by acknewledg- 
ing the receipt of certain resolutions passed by 
the Legislature of Missouri, denying the right of 
Congress to legislaté upon the subject of slavery 
in terrilories—aseerting the right of the citizens 
of every State to remove to the territories, ac- 

ufred by the blood and treasure of the whole 

nion, with their property—declaring it to be 
an insult to the States to exclude any of their 
citizens from so removing and settling with their 
property—alleging such insult to be the cause of 
alienation among the States, and ultimutely of 
disunion ; and instructing the Senators of the 
State, and requesting its Representatives to vote 
in conformity to the resolves so adopted. These 
resolutions (he says) are merely a copy of reso- 
lutions ollered in the United States Senate, Feb- 
ruary 19, 1847, by Mr. Calnoun—the only differ- 
ence between them being, (bat Mr. Calhoun's 
tend ‘directly,’ and the Missouri resolutions 
tend “ ulumately,” to a dissolution of the Union; 
and even this difference is not material, as the 
Missouri resolutions pledge the State to co-ope- 
rate with other slavebolding States. He there- 
fore speaks to Mr. Cathoun’s resolutions first. 

In 1820 (he says) Mr. Calhoun being a mem- 
ber of President Monroe's Cabinet, was required 
to give bis opinion in writing on the question of 
the power of Congress to prohibit slavery in ter- 
ritories, and on the constitutionality of the eighih 
section of the act for the admission of Missouri 
into the Union, and whith section applied the 
anli-slavery clause of the Ordinance of 1787, to 
more than half of the whole Territory of Louisi- 
aoa. Mr. Calboun then gave his written opinion 
in favor of the constitutionality of the act; and 
no whisper wos ever heard from him to the con- 
trary, until the sutroduction of his fire brand re- 
solutions twenty-seven years afier. These reso- 
lutions (Mr. Benton says) wero introduced by 
Mr. Calhoun, to make a test for himbeif at the 
Presideatial election which no Northern man 
could stand. Before the debate came on, how- 
ever, the prools of the opinion which Mr. Calhoun 
gave in 1820, were brought forward to bis utter 
confusion aud the entire prestration of his resolu- 
tious. These proois consisted of the origival 
interrogation propounded to his Cabinet by Mr. 
Monroe, in bis own handwriting and the draft of 
a letter from him tu a friend, stating that these 
questions were answered affiimativaly by every 
member of the Cabinet, - Mr. Caltroun of course 
included. In addition to these records is a pas- 
Sage from the Diary of J. Q. Adams, stating the 
same facts concerning the action of the members 
of Mr. Mouroe's Cabiuet. These testimonies Mr. 
Bouton insists are overwhelming. Mr. Calhoun 
allempls to escape it by saying that Missouri, at 
the preceding session, had presented berscif tor 
admission as a member of the Union. Sue bad 
lormed a constitution and goverument, io accor- 
dance with an act of Congress. Her admission 
was refused on the ground that ber coustnution 
adwitted of slavery ; and she was remanded back 
to have the objcctiunuble provision expunged. 
She relused lo cumpliy with tue requisition, und 
at ihe next session again koocked at the dour of 


Congress for admission, with her constitution as 
it originally stood. Mr. Calhoun says that Mis- 
souri was then a State,—that if refused admis- 
sion to the Union she would still have been a 
State, independent of the Unioa and the proba- 
ble centre of a new confederacy. None were 
willing to contribute to such a result and to avoid 
it, the Northern members opposed to her admis- 
sion, were forced to propose a compromise, 
which the South accepted. 

Mr. Benton says that every part of this state- 
ment is erroneous, and to such a degree as to 
destroy all reliance upon Mr. Calhoun's memory. 
He says that during the compromise session he 
and Mr. Lowndes resided together, and thet at 
the preceding session M issouri' had presented her 
constitution, made under the act of Congress, 
and applied for admission into the Union. Now 
this is error. The constitution of Missouri fol- 
lowed, and did not precede the compromise act. 
That act was passed March 6th, 1820, the con- 
stitulion framed under it was signed July 19th, 
of the same year; snd was presented to Con- 
gress in the month of November following— 
Congress in-that year having met on the second 
Monday in November. Here then is an error of 
ayear in point of time, and a transposition of 
esents in point of faet. The constitution of Mis- 
sourl was made after tte compromise, and ia 
pursuance of it; and not to know that much 
was to know nothing at all about it. Mr. Cal- 
houn says the admissiun was refused, and the 
constitution remanded back, because it admitted 
slavery in Missouri. This is great error. The act 
of Gengress under which the Missouri constitu 
tior was made admitted slavery in Missouri, and 
her constitution could not be, and was not, re- 
(used on that ground. The admission was not 
refused tor that cause, nor for anything like it, 
nor for anything in ielation to slavery, bet the 
direct oppusite—for a clause in relation to free 
people of color, and by which, it was contended, 
the citizens of other States might be prevented 
{rom removing to the State of Missouri. The 
clause was this: Je prevent free negroes and mu 
lattos from coming to, and settling in this State, un- 
der any pretext whatever.” Tue provision was 
lound in clause 4, section 26, of article 3, of the 
constitution, and was objected io as being in- 
consistent with the constitution of the United 
States, and the rights of the States, as in some of 
these States free people of color might be citi- 
zens. This was the clause objected to, and not 
the one sanctioning slavery. Mr. Calhoun says 
the constituuon was remanded back to the State 
te have the slavery clause expunged. It was not 
remanded lor the purpose of having anything ex- 
punged, but the contrary—to have sometning 
udded—to obtain the legislative assent ol the 
State to the joint resolution of the two Houses 
ol Congress, declaring that the clause in question 
should never be so cousiructed as to exclude 
írom settlement, aud the rights of citizenship, 
the citizens of other States emigrating: lo Mis- 
$0}. $ 

Mir. Calhoun says the State refused to comply 
with the requisition of Congress. This is more 
error. The State complied immediately; the 
legislative aasent to ine required construction of 
of the objectionable clause being given on the 
26ih day of June, in the same year. He says 
ibe Siate knuckeu again witb her constitutton at 
the door vi Congress al the next session, and that 
this gave rise to the most vgilating discussion 
that ever took place iu Congress. This is the 
very error of the moon. The State never ap- 
plied to Congress sgain, but was admitted in the 
recess, aud Lelore next meeting of Cungress, and 
by proclamation trom President Monroe. The 
proclamation was issued the luth of August, 1820, 
in pursuance to the joint cesviution of Congress 
of the 2u of March ul that year, expressly ira- 
med to save (be State from applying to Congress 
again, by referring it io he President to prociuim 
ver uduission as svon as she assented tu the re- 
quired coustruction of the obnoxious article. 
Whe fact is, that Congress did not refuse to admit 
the State at all; on the contrary, passed a joint 
resolution at her first session of the presentation 
of the Constitution, for her admission * on a cer- 
fain condition —- on compliance with which con- 
dino her admission was to be complete, without 
jurihber proceediug on the part of Congress, and 
wus lo de 30 proclaimed by the President. All 
this appears iu the legislative history of the coun- 
try, aud was authentically recited in the procla- 
Clawalion issued on the occasion. 

Now this proclamation was issued from the 
cabinet of wuich Mr. Calhoun was a member, 


and appears to have been as completely forgot- 
teu by him as was the cabinet decision of the 
same year in favor of the power of Congress to 
legislate upon the subject of slavery in territo- 
ries, and to ubolish it in-+erritories; for that was 
tbe effect of the compromise act of 1820. He 
actually forgets that Missouri was admitted upon 
a proclamation issued from the cabinet council of 
which he was a member! and goes on to substi- 
tute the wanderings of his imagination for the 
legislative history of the country, in giving a 
supposed circumstantial aceonut of what took 
place between himself and Mr. Lowndes, after 
the second rejection of the Missouri constitution, 
and which led to the conclusions which, accord 
ing to him, produced the compromise. * To 
back out, or compromise, was the only alternative 
left; and the latter was eagerly seized upon te avoid 
the disgrace of the former. So sas Mr. Calhoun; 
and so saying, he postpones the compromise a 
whole year, and couples it with an event to which 
it dues. not belong, and makes it the effect of a 
cause which never existed. It is postponed from 
the session 19-20 to the session 20-21; and it 
is connected with the final admission of Missouri, 
after she had become a state, instead of being 
connected witb the preliminary act which autho- 
rized her to form a state constitution. Never 
was such blundering seen! i 

` Mr. Benton, after thus establishing the fact that 
Mr. Calhoun gave bis sanction to the compromise 
act Which admitted Missouri, goes on to show 
thal it és in the very words of the Wilmot Proviso. 
He thinks, therefore, that this should be called 
the Calhoun proviso, because Mr. Calhoun was 
nearly thirty years ahead of Wilmot in its supe 
port, because his position was then higher being 
a member of the Cabinet, because he was more 
potential being u Southern man, because he was 
successful, and Mr. Wilmot was not, and finally 
because Wilmots Proviso is a weak contrivance 
to prevent slavery from being where it is not, 
and where it never will be; while Calhoun pro- 
viso was a manly blow to kill slavery, where it 
then existed, by Jaw, and where it would now 
exist in point of fact, if that blow had not been 
struck. The proviso of Mr. Calhoun actually 
abolished slavery where it existed by law—in ail 
the upper half of Louisiana—from 36 —30 to 49, 
and drom the Mississippi to the Rocky Moun- 
taina—over a territory nearly a thousand miles 
square—nearly a million square miles—enough 
to make twenty States of 50, 000 square miles 
each—more in fact than all California, New 
Mexico and Oregon put together. Over all this 
vast territory the proviso, supported by Calhoun, 
abolished slavery—abulished it, then existing by 
law—and shut it up from the slave emigration of 
the South. And now what beco.nes of the dog- 
ma, in bie mouth, and that of his followers, so 
recently invented, of no power in Congress to le- 
gislate upon the subject of slavery in territories? 
what becomes, in their mouths of the new fang- 
led point of honor, just felt fur the first time in 
thirty years, of insult to slave States in their ex- 
clusion from settlement to the territories bought 
by the blood and treasure of the whole Union? 
Louisiana was a territory, and Congress legisla- 
ted upon slavery in it, and legislated slavery out 
of a million of square miles of it, aod Mr. Cal- 
houn supported that Jegislation. Louisiana was 
a lercitury acquired by the treasure, if not by the 
blood, of the whole Union; aud the proviso of 
1820, supported by Mr. Calhoun, shut up one half 
of it from slave ewigtation. If that is insult, he 
and his followers have stood being insulted most 
remarkably well for about thirty years; aud per- 
hops, would consult their uwn self-respect, and 
lose nothing in public opinion, if they should con- 
tinue standing it with like fortitude, for the re- 
mainder of their lives. 

Mr. Benton quotes this action of Mr. Calhoun, 
nol to vindicate the right of Congress to prohioit 
or abolish slavery in the territories, but to shut 
the mouths of Mr. Calhuun aud his followers. 
He proceeds to say that iu giving his cabinet sup- 
port, where his voice was so potential to the abo- 
lition of slavery over a million of square miles ia 
Louisiana, Mr. Calhoun did more than any one 
wan has ever done towards abolishing slavery in 
the world. Holding, as he then did, the one-fifth 
part of the velo power, and commanding as his 
position was, as a southern man and a cabinet 
minister —a leading cabinet miuister—the largest 
question ever started of free or slave soil, was 
tuen in his hands; and be decided it in tavor of 
Iree. At was au suwmense boon to the anti-slavery 
pariy, then so numerous and ardent; but u was 
uot the only ser vioe which he cendered) them. 
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Texas was then ours—a part of Louisiana—to 
the lower Rio Grande ; large enough to form six 
great or ten common States. It was all slave 
territory, and looked to as the natural outlet of 
the soulhern States, with their great increasing 
slave population. It was given to the King of 
Ppain—-given away by treaty, and that treaty the 
work of Mr. Moaroe’s cabinet—Mr. Calhoun be- 
ing a member. And here there is no room for 
denial and non-recollection. For a long time 
Mr. Adams bore the blame of that cession.: A 
friend of Mr. Calhoun reproached him with it 
in the House of Representatives. Mr. Adams 
was then alive, and present, and soon vindicated 
the truth of history. He showed that there was 
a division in the cabinet, upon the point; he was 
against it—Mr. Calhoun for it—and Mr. Calhoun 
being a southern man, and the majority of the 
cabinet southern, he carried the day, aod Texas 
was lost. I was not then in public life, but | 
wrote against that act, blaming Mr. Adams when 
È should have blamed Mr. Calhoun. By that 
cession the expansion of slavery was stopped ; 
tbe growth of slave States in the southwest was 
stopped: three hundred and fifty thousand square 
miles subject to American slavery, was cut off 
from American dominion, and presented to a ſo- 
reign king. This was another great gratification 
to the abolitionists; but it was not all. There 
was astrip of land, about large enough for two 
States, lying T the Arkansas and Red rivers, 
and between Texas aud the 36 deg. 30 min. of 
north latitude. This strip having escaped the 
compromise line on one side, and the ‘Texas ces- 
sion on the other, was open to the formation of 
two respectabie slave States. Mr. Calhonn was 
then still cabinet minister—Secretary at War— 
had the Indians under ins care—and was riding 
the hobby of tbeir civilization. He required this 
strip to be given up to the Indians tor their per- 
manent abode; and thus it, also, was lost tu the 
slave States. All Louisiana was then gone from 
them. except the iragment which was contained 
in the States of Missour: and Louisiane, and in 
the Territory of Arkansas.. Even this fragwent 
appeared lo Ge too much to be left to the slave 
States, aud a silice furiy miles wide, and three 
hundred miles long, was oul off frou Arkausas 
aud given to the Indians; and the slavehuiders 
with Ue slaves upon the slice, were required td 
remove frou the cul off part, and fall back with- 
zn the contracted limits. ‘hie was done by the 
ladian treaty—the treaty negotiated by a protege 
-of Mr. Cainoun’es. He was tuen Vice President 
of the United States, and President of the Senate 
—I wasa member of the Senate—oppused to the 
ratification of this treaty—aod came within one 
or two voles of defeating it. The slightest help 
from Mr. Calhoun would have defeated it, wud 
saved the slave State of Arkansas that terrilory, 
and those salt springs, the loss of which she now 
has to lament, Taken aH together—the compro- 
mise—the Lexus cession—the ludian domaiu and 
the slice from Arkansas, and Mr. Calhoun did 
more, in less time, to adolivh slevery, diminish 
als area, and increase tbat of {ree soil, than any 
man that bas ever appeased on the lace of ihe 
earth; end of this the a ati-slave pariy uf the 
North were lully sensible, aud duly grateful. 
Tuey gave proof of their gratitude, Mr. Calhoun 
was then candidate tor Vice President of we 
Uu. ied States; he became the favorite of the 
Nourth—beating eveu Wr. Adams, himselſ, on the 
free soil track. He beat him six.votes in New 


Yourk—ran bead and neck with him through New: 


Hampstire, Vermont and Rhode Isianu—was 
even through Massachuselis—aud came a vuse 
ahead on tue Nortuern track. He aciually veat 
Mr. Adams in abolition Siates—aud with justice. 
He bad done more than bim for free soil, and 
with more merit, being hiurselſ an inhabilant of 
Slave soil. 1 told him all this in my first Calhon- 
niac, in the Senate of the Uuited States, four 
Gays alter he-pul iu his fire brand resolutions, iu 
m) speech to suow him to be the true author of 
~ the Mexican war. 

Dir. Calhoun then disavowed all responsibility 
Mi tho mattor by say ing thathe was out then a 
member of Congress; bul evidence eince devel- 
oped shows that as a member uf the cabinet, his 
action was more influenta! than it could have 
becn in Congress. Mr. Benton thus excuses 
these detailed personal relereners to Mr. Cal- 
houn :— 

4 am mortified to dwell upon Mr. Calhoun. Ii 
is neither my habit, nor my pleasure io speak ot 
men. In veer tuirty yéars that 1 pave been in 
Congress I have never Drought ibe name of any 
man velore the public. 1 am aow forced to. do 


it. Mr. Calhoun's resolutions are those of the 
Missouri Legislature. They are jdéntical. One 
is copied frum the other. When the original is 
invalidated, the copy is of no avail. I am an- 
swering his resolutions and chose to do it. It is 
just and proper that I should do so. He is the 
prime mover and head contriver. I have had no 
chance to answer him in the Senate, and it will 
not do to allow him to take a snap judgment upon 
me in Missouri, and carry disunion resolutions in 
my own State which he has been forced to aban- 
don in the Senate. Duty to the country requires 
me to answer him, and personal reasons reinforce 
that public duty. He has been instigating altacks 
upon me for twenty years—ever since | stood by 
Jackson and the Union in the first war of nulli- 
fication. His Duff Green Telegraph commenoed 
upon me at the same time it did upon Jackson, 
and for the same cause—because we stood by the 
Union! Last summer, in his own State of South 
Carotina, where I never was, he dragged my 
name and that of General Houston, before his 
constituents, and denounced us in a public 
speech. and held. us up to a public reproba- 
tion. He accused us of defection to the South— 
the interpretation being that we would noi Join 
tim in his scheme of a southern convention, to 
array one. half of the Union against the other, 
and form a soutbern confederacy. It was an au: 
dscious attack upon two absent gentlemen and 
who, as senators, were entitled td senatorial 
courtesy from him. Neither Gen. Houston nor 
myself thought it right to sufer such an attack 
to pass with impunity ; but we did not think the 
flodr of the Se..ate the proper place for replying 
to an attack made out of doors. The forum of 
our respective S:ates was deemed the proper 
place. He had assailed us before his coustitu 

ents, and we determined to answer him before 
ours. General Houston has replied. He did so 
during the past session of Congress, in a publish- 
ed address to his constituents. It was pubiistied 
while Mr. Calhoun was in the city, and where he 
might answer it if he pleased. He did not so 
please. - He stood mute—as if the antagonist was 
pot worthy of notice—a privilege of dignity 
which did not belong to him after he had began 
the attack. He said nothing; and in that he did 
beter than when he denied his support of the 
Missouri compromise act. He did wellin saying 
nothing. Jt was a case in which public attention 
should not be raised by controversy. Houston 
soon showed what the charge of defection” 
meant, and then carried the war into Alrica. 
He charged him with his designs against the 
Union fyr twenty years past, aud supported what 
he said by an array of tacts which could neither 
be explaiued away nor denied. That address oi 
Houston's should be republished by the papers 
friendly to the Union. At is full of truth and pa- 
triotism—worthy of the disciple of Jackson — and 
killing id Calhoun. He did well aot to fix pub- 
lic attention upon it by replying to it. I told 


Houston that I should reply in a speech to my | 


constituents; and that I am now doing. 

This is one of my personal reasons for dwell- 
ing on Mr. Calhoun: but l have another, which 
l wili pow slate. In the year 1844, as it wil! ve 
remembered wheo wy filth electron was coming 
round there was an organization against me in 
the State, supported by every Calhoun man, and 
every Calhoun newspaper in the Stale, and in the 
United States. There was a coincidence in their 
operations which showed thal they worked by a 


pattern. ] kwew at the time where it all came from; | 


aud the suurce has been since authentically re- 
veuledto me- There is a la w in the moral world 
by which “ murder will owl.” By.viriue of thut 
law one of those who were employed to do the 
work upon me, and who was tuen a stranger to 
me, and allerwards repented, revealed tue plot 
to me, aud placed in. my bands an orginal letter 
of instructions, of which Luss is an exit act: 

t With regard to the course of your paper, you 
can take the tove of the Administration trom * 
„ £ { think, however, and would recommend 
that you would contiue yourself to attacks upon 
Benton, showing that be has allied bimsell with 
ine Whigs on the (exas-questiva. Quote Jack- 
zou's letter on Texas, where he deubunced ail 
those as traitors to the country who oppose the 
„ Apply it to Benton. Proclaim toat Ben- 
tun, by attacki.g Mr. Tyler aud his friends, and 
driving them frum the party, is aiding the elec- 
tion ot Me. Clay; and charge him. with doing this 
lo defeat Mr. Paik and insure himseli the succes- 
sion iu 1848; aud claim that iuil justice be done 
io (he acts and motives ol John ‘l'yier by the lua- 


ders. Harp upon these sirmmgs. Do not propos 


the union: it is the business of the Democrats 
to do this, and arrange it io our perfect satisfac- 
tion. I quote here from our leading friend at the 
South. Such is the course which 1 recommend 
and which you can pursue or not, according to 
your real attachment to the Administration. 

e 0 2 a s 1 

Look out for my leader, of to-morrow, as an 
indicator, and regard this letter as of the most 
atrict and inviolate confidence of character.” 

Mr. Benton says he does not suppose that the 
members of the Missouri Legislature who voted 
for these resolutions of instructions knew of their 
identity with Mr. Calhoun’s, nor did he believe 
that they embodied the real sense of the Assem- 
bly or the people of Missouri. They were en- 
tirely at variance with the resolutions adopted 
by the Legislature upon the same subject at the 
previous session. 

One makes the peace, permanence end wel- 
fare of our National Union, depend upon strict 
adherence to the spirit and terms of the Missouri 
Compromise in its application to new terrilory— 
that is to say, upon the constitutional right, and 
the equitable exercise of that right, to legislate 
upon slavery io the new territory, and to admit 
in parl, and prevent it in part: the other makes 
the dissolution of the Union dependent upon the 
same platform of faci and principle—uenying the 
right of Congress lo admit or probibit slavery in 
a lerritery—asseiting its prohibition to be a vio- 
lation of the Consulution of the United States— 
an insult to the sovereignty of the States—and 
lending to the dissolution of the Union. 

Yes, citizens! Congress has the power to le- 
gislate upon slavefy in Territories, aod to admit, 
or prohibil its existence, in fact io compromise 
it. She has the constitutional power, but can 
never herealter exercise it. The new dogma of, 
no power in Congress to legislate on the subject, 
has killed all compromise. Those who deny the 
power cannot vote for it: it would be a breach 
of their oath: tbose who -want no slavery in the 
new Territories will not vote lor tbe compromise, 
and thus extremes meel— combine against the 
middie—and defeat all compromise. ‘Tbe reso- 
lutions of Mr. Calhoun bave done this: and to 
talk about compromise now, is to propose 10 call 
Methusalah from his tomb. The effect, if nat 
the design, of bis new dogma, was to kill com- 
promise; and dead itis. The Cunstitution will 
uot perusit him and his folldwers to vole for any 
compromise line; opposition to the extension of 
slavery will not permit northern men to do it: 
aod thus there is no ehance for any line. Pria- 
ciple cannot be compromised. Ihe Missouri 
Cow promise was not ot a principle, but of nu 
resis alter the principle was established. ‘I'he 
first question put by Mr. Monroe to his Cabinet 
was as to the constitutional power of Congress 
over the subject. That being established iu the 
affirmative, tue application of the principle wae 
matter of detail aud of expediency. 

Mr. Benton next proceeds to show that Mr. 
Calhoun supported the abolition of slavery in the 
State of Texas. ln the session of 1844-5, two 
resolutions were adopted for the admission of 
the State of Texas, one, single aud absolute, with 
the Missouri Compromise iu it; the other autho- 
rizing negotiations with Texas for her admission 
on an equal fouting with the original States. As 
Secretary of Siate, end virtual President, Mr. 
Calhoun selected the absolute resolutiva—thus 
applying the Missouri Compromise to the S. ate 
ot Lexus, and of course abolishing slavery in a 
part of Texas. Belure thal act, vlavery existed 
w the Whole of sexes. After it, ii was prohi- 
bited in all her ter:itory abuve 36 degrees 30 
minutes; and the adopliva of this act was en- 
tirely Mr. Cathoun’s work. He thus went far 
beyond the Baroburners, who only seek to ex- 
clude slavery irom the territories: he abolished 
it in a State. ‘The fact that he selected the reso- 
lution which abolished slavery in a part of Tox- 
as, proved also that Mr. Calhoun then had no 
coustilutional scruples about the constilutionality 
ol such an act. Mr. Benton insists hat it is 

Absurd to deny to Ceugress the power to legis- 
late as at pleases upon tbe subject of slavery in 
territories: it has exercised the power, and with 
ihe sauction of all authorities, Siale or Federal, 
from the ſoundauon to the present time, and 
never tad it questioned, until Mr. Calhoun put 
forth those uniuciupate resolutions, from which 
he had to back out under his own mortifying Cone 
tradictions. It is absurd to claim it for the tere 
rilories. They have no iorn ol government but 
that which Congress gives them, uud no legisias 
tive power but tuat which Cougtess allows inem 
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Congress governs the territory as it pleases, and 
in a way incompatible with the Constitution ; and 
of this any State that bas been a territory isa 
complete example, and our own as much as any. 

Congress has the power to prohibit or admit 
slavery, and no oneelse. It is not in the terri- 
tories, for their governments are the creatures of 
Congress, and its deputies so far as any legisla- 
tive power is concerned. It is not in the States 
separately, and this leads to one of the grossest 
delusions which has grown out of the political 
metaphysics of Me. Calhoun. He claims a right 
for the citizens of the slave States to remove to 
New Mexico and California with their slave pro- 
perty. This is profound error. The property 
is in the law which creates it, and that law can- 
not be carried an inch beyond the limits of the 
State which enacts it. No citizen of any State 
can carry any property, derived from a law of 
that State, an inch beyond the boundary lihe of 
the State which creates it. The instant he pas- 
ses that boundary to settle with bis property, it 
becomes subject to another law, if there is one, 
and is without law if there is pot. This is the 
case with all: with the northern man, with his 
corporations and franchises—with the southern 
man and bis slaves. This is the Jaw of the land, 
and let any one try it that disputes it. 

Congress has She constitutional power to abol- 
ish skavery in territories, but she has no slave 
territory in which to exercise the power. We 
hu ve no territory but the remainder of Louisiana 
north and west of Missouri, that in California, 
New Mexico, and Oregon, and that north of 
Wisconsin, now Minnesota. In Louisiana, north 
and west of us, it was abolished by Congress io 
1820. In the territory north of Wisconsin, now 
Mioneso a, it was abolished by the Jeflerson Pro- 
viso of 1787. In Oregon, it was abolished by 
Congress iu 1848, by what you may call the Bea- 
tun Proviso, if you please; and in California, it 
was abolished by the Mexican government in 
1829, confirmed in 1837, snd again in 1844. 

Thus, there is no slavery now in Mexico or 
Caliſornia; and consequently none in any terri- 
tory belonging to the United States; and, conse- 
quently, uothing practical or real in the whole 
slavery question, for the people of the United 
States to quarrel about. There is no slavery 
now by law iu any territory and it cannot get 
there by law except by act vl Congress; and no 
such an act will bs passed, or even asked fur. 
‘The dogma of no power iu Congress to legislate 
upon slavery in territories, Kills that pretension. 
No legal establishment of slavery in Caliſornia 
aud New Mexico is then to be looked for. That 
is ceriaip. Equally certaia it will vever be esta- 
blished in esther ot them in poiut of fact. The 
people of both territorses—the inhavitants are 
ubanimously against it. Ol the new emigianots, 
all those from Europe, Asia, Mexico, Central aud 
South America, and ull those from the nou-slave- 
hulding part of ibe United States, will be unani- 
mousiy against it. There remains, then, lo overe 
balalce all this unanimous mass, only the emi- 
grants from the slavebulding parts of the United 
States—in itself the smallest branch of the emi- 
gration, aud it divided on (he question—many 
going lor the express purpose oil getting rid vl 
slavery—and very few so lar in love with if as 
to gu thal distance for the pleasure of having a 
Jaw suit with bis own negrou, and u un the cere 
tainly of coming oul secund best in the contest. 
"hese i8 ‘no slavery, at this time, either in New 
Mexico or Calilorula, in law or w fact; aud will 
never be, eher in Jaw or fact. What, tuen, 1s 
all the present uproar about? abstracuou! the 
abstract cight of Guing what cauovul be dune! the 
insult to the suvereiguly of the States, where 
there is uo insult! all abstraetion! and no reality, 
substance or practice in il, 


(To be continued.) 


Chronicle. 


Cor z RA.— This disease appears to be fearful- 
ly ou the increase. ‘the number of deaths at 
New York from 17th May to 16th June was 337. 
ìu Philadelphia, irom the 3Uth way (when it first 
appeared) to 16th inst. there were 23 cases and 
11 deaths. From the 9th to the 18th inst. there 
were 225 deaths ut Cinciunali, aud in St. Louis 
from the llith to the 19i, there were 563 deaths. 
Oo the 2Uth tust. (bere were 81 intermeuis al St. 
Louis irom this disease. 

Ou the Western waters, numerous cases Occur, 


1 


from New Orleans to Wheeling, and every steam- 
boat arrival brings inteiligence of the sad havoc 
which this dreadful visitant has made among the 
passengers. At Nashville (Tenn.), it prevails to 
considerable extent, and at many of the small 
towns on the lower Mississippi, the suffering is 
awful. Some cases have occurred also at the 
towns on Lake Michigan, but generally there is 
exemption from the disease on the Northern 
Lakes. Among the California emigrants, on the 
plains, and through the route by the Rio Grande, 
the falalily is represented to be heart-sickening. 


Tue Fonerat or Gen. Gaines.—The remains 
of this distinguished officer were taken from 
New Orleans, with appropriate honors, by the 
Pontchartrain Railroad to Mobile, where the body 
was received by a guard of honor, and accompa- 
nied by a procession, composed of volunteer re- 
giments, officers, and the Masonic fraternity, was 
carried to the Governor Street Church, where 
ən eloquent address was delivered by the Rev. 
Dr. W. R. Hamilton ; after the delivery of which 
the body was conveyed to its place of sepulture 
inthe old graveyard. 

The pageant was elegant and imposing, and the 
crowd assembied on the occasion very large. 


Gop ix Peru.—The Commercio of Lima, of 
3lst March, publishes a jetter from a passenger 
op board the English steamer from Valparaiso to 
Callao, containmg the substance of a conversa- 
uon which passed between Gen. O'Brien and 
several of his countrymen, on board the last En- 
glish packet, on her voyage from Valparaiso to 

allao, wbich exceeds anything that bas yet 
come from California : 

lt seems that General O’Brien sojourned, du- 
ring several months of the yeər 1829, residing 
at the principal mines of Contogo Soco, where 
he learnt from an old miner, Don Marcos Lisboa, 
that in the vicinity of Paurcartambo there were 
some hills that were perfect masses of gold and 
within twenty leagues of the river Ninto Absjo 
there were immense plains and washings of gold, 
without end—that in the year of 1754, the Por- 
luguese arrived there with over a hundred la- 
borers, but that in a very short time upwards of 
one thousand Indians assembled, and massacred 
every one of them in one night. Not one soul 
escaped. General O’Brien did not fail to pay 
altention to this information, snd resolved to en- 
ler this territory by the way of the valley of 
Paurcartambo, in. preference to going through 
Brazils, the distance of the latter route being 80 
great. 

‘Jo the years 1834-5, Gen. B. made two so- 
jJouros to the valleys, and in. 1835 prepared an 
expedition well provided with all those kinds of 
goods which are best calculated to please savage 
Indians. , 

He started from Cuzco, accompanied by one 
servant, a muleteer aud a miner; he performed 
ibe journey, and returned to Cuzco in five 
months, and only brought back a handkerchief 
full of sand, which was washed atthe mlat of 
Cuzco. It proved very rich. 

The result of his journey was published at the 
that lime in the Cuzco papers, and be had pri- 
vate interviews with Gen. Gamarra, at which 
he ofleted to pay olf the national debt of Peru 
wituin three years. The country was at this 
junction piunged into a civil war, and on this ac- 
count the eplerpiise was abandoned, and Gen. 
O’Brien returned to Europe. 

P. S.—General O'Brien stated he could find 
enough gold there, in one week, to load one hun- 
dred meu-ol-war. 


Mines or Coriaro.— The Silver mines of Co- 
pia po continue tu be as preuuctive as ever. Ina 
lable given of the number vi marks of silver ob- 
tained Irom them, since 1531, we find that du- 
riug the 


First five years, there were 300,363.14 
Second ; 263,233.34- 
‘Third 518,624. 
‘Three last years 626,093 3 
Marks 1.699. 364.13 


Poudretle Companies in France.— It is stated 
that there are Lwenly-(wo companies in France 
busily engaged in converting the refuse of towns 
into inodo.uus poudrette. ‘Lhe disinfectant gene- 
rally employed is said to be chloride of iron. 


Norta Eastern Bounpary.—The boundary 
hue between the United States and Canada, rau 
in accordance witb the Ashburton treaty, cust the 
lavor of thice hundred men eighteen months 


“ For three hundred miles a path was cut through 
the forest thirty feet wide, and cleared of all 
trees. At the end of every mile is a cast iron 
pillar, painted white, square, four feet out of the 
ground, seven inches square at the bottom, and 
four at the top, with raised letters on its sides, 
naming (he commissioners who ran the line, and 
the date.” 


Revenvs Sxnvicz.—la accordance. with the 
law of Congress, limiting the expenses of (the 
Revenue department uf the Government, eight of 
the vessels in that service have been dispensed 
with, and their officers discharged. The follows 
ing is a list of the discharged officers : 

Captains— William W. Polk, Andrew Matthew, 
William B. Whitehead, J.J. Niinmo, —— Kapp, 
Caleb Currier, William A. Howard, Lew O. 
Howerd, Winslow Fuster. 

Firs Liewtenante.—Ctarles Grover, Thomas 
Stoddard, Caleb Prouty, Osmond Peters, Joseph 
Amazeen, H. N. Tracy, Nicholas Austin, J. G. 
Bresh wood. : 

Second Lieulenants—George Berryman, John 
M. Jones, Joba l'. Stoneall, Juha B. Hendren, 
Richard S. Jones, Benjamin J. Kellum, E. T. 
Hyatt, W. H. Albertsun. 

Third Lieutenants—Heory Wilkinson, Eugene 
W. Watson, William C. Dunnavant, J. B. Yates, 
F. G. Mayson, J. Ross Brown, Alexander Mus- 
ray, J. A. Underwood. 


Save or Govennmenr Vesseis.—The sale of 
United States vegsels, at New Orleans on the Sth 
inst., resulted as follows » ° 


Steamship New Orleans sold for $31,000 
A abama > 23,U00 

Steamer Fashion 18.000 
Telegraph 9 OUU 
Propeller Major ‘Tompkins 2,300 
Total $33,000 


Ozone —The Cincinnati Gazelle furnishes the 
following translation of an article on tbis sub- 
ject, from Heul's Zeitschrift, vol. 7, page 1. 

Ozone is formed in the air by the decomposi- 
tion of its water through disturbances of its elec- 
trical equilibrium; hence the peculiar pungent - 
sulphurous and phosphoric odor. The nature 
and composition as yel remains uocertain. Sul- 
phuric aud probably also telluris and seleaic 
acids, and phosphoric acid, destroy it. A very 
smali proportion of the vapors of ether or alco- 
hol, or of ole ant gas will also-preveat its devel- 
opement. 

lis best test is iodide of potassium, which will 
detect its presence in infinitely small quantities, 
in the air. A piece of paper moistened wilh a 
mixture of starch, aud solution of iodide of potas- 
sium forms an ozomeler lar exceeding in dclicecy 
the most accurate galvanometer or most sensitive 
nose. ‘Ihe smailes! quantity of free ozune, (even 
only in the proportion of a husdred thousandth) 
when neither gaivanomeler nor eudiometer shows 
any change in thedir, will be rendered manifest 
by the discoloration produced by the tree iodine. 

As the présence of ozone in the air is due to 
its electrical decomposition, il is necessarily ia- 
fluenced by its electrical tension. 

If the prevalence of iofuenza and cholera, be 
owing to ozone, the vapors of sulpbur, or sulphu- 
rous gases, must be protective against ii. Thu 
is coutirmed by, while it esplaius tne immunity 
of, those engaged in, or iwing near sulphur- 
works, l 
oe ͤ— —.—.—.—...—.—.—.ꝶ— 
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To Susscrisers.—The next number of 
the Register will be delayed until after the middle 
of July, in order to complete the arrangements 
for issuing it in an improved form. 

In the mean time, it is carnestly asked that 
those in arrears, will promptly remit.— L by 
mail, af our risk—the amount due us; and it is 
hoped and expected that all will remember that 
the terins of the paper are “ payment in advance.” 

To use the language in part of a conlemporary 
press, we would rather have $4, paid cheerfully 
in cash at the commencement of a year, than $5 
which we must wait twelve tedious months for, 
and then only get ia many cases by a humiliating 
process of importunity and begging ; for with the 
cash in hand to meet expenses as they accrue, we 
could publish a cheaper and a better paper. 


National Affairs. 


CIVIL APPOINTMENTS, 


* 


BY THE PRESIDENT. 


Hon. David M. Barringer, of North Carolina, 
to be Euvoy Extraordinary and Minister Plenipo- 
tentiary to the Court of Madrid, in lien of Hon. 
William A Graham, who declined the office. 
Mr. Saunders, our present Minister, having been 
recalled at his own request. 

Justin Butterfield, of Illinois, to be Commis- 
stoner of the General Land Office, from and after 
the 30th instant, vice Richard M. Young, re- 
signed. 


A 


Attorneys. 


Thomas A. Deblois, of Portland, to be Attorney 
of the United States for the District of Maine, 
vice George F. Shepley, removed. 

Henry Williams, of Georgia, to be Attorney of 
the United States for the district of Georgia, vice 
Francis T. Barrow, who declines the office, 

William H. Haigh, of North Carolina, to be 
Attorney of the United States for the district of 
North Carolina, vice Heary W. Miller, who de- 
clines the office. 


Marshal. 


Luther Chase, of Arkansas, to be Marshal of 
the United States for the District of Arkansas, 
vice Elias Rector, removed. 


Land Officers. 
William Sheffield, of Ohio, to be Receiver of 


Public Moneys at Defiance, Ohio, vice William 
L. Henderson, removed. 


_ Abner Root, of Ohio, to be Register of the 


Land ‘Office at Defiance, Ohio, vice John Taylor, 
removed. 

M. Green Wilcox, to be. Receiver of Public Mo- 
neys at Stillwater, Minnesota Territory, vice 
Samuel Leech, removed. 

J. T. B. Stapp, of Illinois, te be Receiver of 
Public Moneys at Vandalia, Illinois, vice Daniel 
Gregory, removed. 

Hugh F. Waddeil, of Louisiana, to de Register 
of the Land Office at Natchitoches, Louisiana, 


. vice John F. Payne, deceased. 


Collzctor of the Customs. 


Albert L. Catlin, district ef Vermont, yice R. 
G. Hopkinson, removed, 

George W. Charles, Camden, North Carolina, 
vice William D. Pritchard, removed. 

John D. Whitford, Newbern, North warolina, 
vice Thomas S. Singleton, resigned. 

Oliver York, Stonington, Connecticut, vice Benj. 
Pomeroy, removed, 


Appraiser of Merchandise. 
Robert F. Canfield, New Orleans, Louisiana, 
vice Joha Duncan, removed. 


Surveyors of the Customs. 


John C. O'Grady, Madisonville, Louisiana, vice 
Thomas W. Kellum, removed. 

Giles Blague, Saybrook, Connecticut, vice me 
liam Willard, removed. 


Superintendent of Mint 


A. W. Redding, to be e of the 
Branch Mint at Dahlonega, Georgia. 

— . — — 
ARMY. 

Catwoarma ExTrTDrriox.— The almy expedi- 
tion jeft San Antonia op the Ist inst. for Et Paso 
del Norte and the Gila, under command of Bre- 
vet Mojor Jefferson Van Horn, of the Third In- 
fantry. The following isa list of the force and 
officers in command : 

Company A: He i Oe T. J. Mason. 
Grened., Bt. Maj. O. L Shepherd. 
T Light lofantry, oe W.B. Johns. 
E, Mounted Howitzer Battery, Brevet 
Majar Richardson. 
I. Light infantry, Lt. J. C. McFerray. 
K, Bt. Maj. W. S. Henry. 

All of the Third Regiment U. S. Infantry. Ia 
addition to the foregoing is a foree of fifteen 
mounted men under command of Lieut. W. J. 
Mechlin. 

Assistant Surgeons, P. G. S. Ten Broeck and 
Lyman H. Stone. Lieut. John D. Wilkias is 
Acting Adjutant of the Battalion; Brevet Capt. 
A. W. Bowman, Regimental Quartermaster sad 
Commissary of Subsistence ; Brevet Capt. W. G. 
French, Quartermaster m charge of trains. 

Col. S. E. Johnson, Lieu. W. E. Smith, F. 
F. Bryan, and N. Michler, Topograpbical Engi- 
neers, accompanied the command. 


— . — — 
NAVY. 


The U. S. ship Vincennes was launched 
at the Brooklyn, (N. Y.) Navy-yard on the 2lst 
inst., Having been entirely refitted. She ċarries 
twenty guns. 


— — — — 


DIPLOMATIO. 


Conwsutate ar Reo Jiénuxino.—The National 
Intelligencer, of. 18th instant, contains a remon- 
strance of several merchants, ship-owners, under- 
writers, &c., interested in the commerce of the 
United States, against the assumption and exer- 
cise of power, by Gorham Parks, U. S. Consul 
at Rio Janeiro, in summarily removing the mas- 


ters s of the ships” Pacific and Xylon, and placing 
others in their stead, upon complaints of their 
conduct by passengers. 

The course is deemed so unwarranted, and the 
power exercised so dangerous, that they request 
the President, as a mark of disapproval of it, to 
dismiss or suspend the Consul immediately. 


Tre-Geramanic Dansu Question.—From the 
Weekly Glabe.— Not being able to find room in 
our columns for all the documents relating to the 
question of. the steamer United States, built and 
equipped at New York as a man-of-war for the 
Central German Government, we confine oure 
selves to a brief statement of the facts of the 
case, which is, we believe, a novel one, and ap 
important one without doubt, as it involves the 
neutrality of our country and government as re- 
spects the war now carried on between Denmark 
and a part of Germany. The facts are as fol- 
lows: 

Towards the close of President Polk’s aiiin 
tration, at the solicitation of Baroo Roenne, the 
German Minister at Washington, the Secretary 
of the Navy, Mr. Mason, sent Commodore Par- 
ker to Germany to aid the Germans in equipping 
and organizing a navy, and Commodore Perry 
was instructed to superintend the equipment of 
the Unüed States as a war steamer, to be placed, 
when complete, at the disposal of Baron Roenne. 
In, the mean time, Com. Parker's despatches 
from Germany were not much in favor of United 
States’ officers embarking in the German naval 
service under all the circumstances of the case. 
Whereupon the Secretary of the Navy wrote a 
letter to Mr. Roenne, dated the Ist of March, to 
the effect that the end of the session being at 
hand, and in view of the circumstances, the Go- 
vernment declined asking Congress to pass an act 
authorizing United States officers to enter a fo- 
reign service, which they could not do without a 
previous law permitting it. 

When Gen. Taylor came into office, new views 
were taken of the subject by him and his cabinet, 
and doubts were entertained whether the equip- 
ping of a vessel of war in a port of the United 
States, with the consent and assistance of the 
Government, Germany being at war with Den- 
mark, might not be a departure from our neutral 
obligations, or rather, a direct violation of them. 
The opinion prevailed that it was a violation of 
our neutrality, and, in accordance with the opi- 
nion, orders were issued by the new Administra- 
tion, modifying what the former had done in the 
premises, and placing the matter, as far as it 
oduld be done, in the state in which it was be- 
fore Mr. Mason had acted in the business. To 


this Mr. Roenne objected, and contended, that as 


the steamer was to be used for defensive pur- 
poses only, and net to be used aggressively, the 
rule of international law respecting the duties of 
neutrals in such a case did not apply. The 
Secretary of State, Mr. Clayton, thought differ- 
ently, and referred the question to the Attorney 
General, Mr. Johnson, whose opinion was, that 
the case came within the neutrality act of Con- 
gress of the 2Uth of April, 1818, which requires 
that vessels so circumstanced shall not be per- 
mitted to leave our ports until security be given 
that they shall not be used against any power at 
peace with the United States; and instructions, 
in conformity with thie law, were sent to the 
Collector at New York. Security was given, 
and the steamer has gone to sea. And so the 
matter stands at present. At present, but may 
not always so stand if it be true, as some of the 
newspapers | say, that Baron Roenne gave th: 
bond under protest; that is, he gave it protestin: 
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that it ought not to be exacted, a we suppose. 
If, therefore, its conditions shonld be ‘violated, 
then the question will arise, whether a bend so 
given by a diplomatic agent, is binding or not on 
the Government he represents; and in such en 
event the German Government, should there be 
such a government extant, will certainly contend 
that the bond was ab initio null and void. 

are SR 


Foreign Intelligence. 
ARRIVAL OF THE STHAMBR. 
The steamship Ameaica reached ber wharf at 
Boston on Wednesday morning last, bringing 
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London and Liverpool dates to 9th June and to- 


7tn from Paris. a. 

No material changes have occurred, either in 
the comercial or political circles since our last 
arrival. The crops generally, both in France 
and England promise abundance,—but the potato 
crop of Ireland is again threatened with disease. 


Excianp.—In Parliament, Mr. Gladstone gave 
notice that, on the [4th instant, he would bring 
forward a motion respecting the date events in 
Canada. Lord John Russel having given a pledge 
that, in the meantime, nothing should be done to 
prejudice the present position of the rebellion 
losses. : 

The conduct of the American Government in 
reference to the expeditipn to be sent in search 
of Sir John Franklin, has been alluded to in Par- 
liament in very flattering terms. r 

The English press in their review of the mes- 
sage of the President of France, speak of it as 
exhibiting an unlooked for degree of ability in its 
nuthor, and as being a vigorous and eloquent ex- 
position of public affairs. The condensed and 
energetic style which characterized the proclama- 
tion and addresses of the Emperor Napoleon is 
apparent throughout the whole message, the sub- 
jects of which following the American model are 
uppropriately divided and considered under the 
several heads of finance, military establishments, 
including thé native agriculture, industry and 
commerce, public works and foreign affairs. 

InxLAxD.— Lord Clarendon, bag officially an- 
nounced that the sentence of death passed on the 
State prisoners in Ireland, has been commuted to 
transportation for life. They are still in Dublin 


still confined—still in daily expectation. of 


being earried off from the land they loved “ not 
wisely, but too well,” and are fully prepared for 
the worst, come what may ; they expect uo mercy 
from the Government. | 


The accounts from the western provinces are | P 


of the most alarming character. Starvation is 
rapidly increasing. Pestilence and death are 
making un awful advance upon the half-living 
peasantry. ö ö 


MakkrrTSs.— Stocks, Londen, June 9.— The de- 
‘mand for Uniled States securities is steady. U. 
States five per cenis (1853), at 934a93§ ex. div.; 
do. six per cents (1868), 110}. There 1s a de- 

mand for New York five per cents (1855 to 1860) 
ul 94 and 943. Pennsylvania five per cents. no- 
minal, at 80681; whilst Ohio six per cents (1850) 
gre quoted at 94095; do. 1856, 99} to 1004. 
Maryland five per cents., sterling bonds; have 
risen to 87488. Mississippi six per cents. are 
selling at 50, and the five per cents. sterhng 
bonds, at W. Sales have been made in South 
Carollua tive per cents. (Baring & Co.) at 80, 
but holders look for 90. ‘I'he value of Alabama 
five per cents. is quoted at 57 to 58; do. sterling 
bonds, 62463. Massachusetts five per cenis., 
sterling bonds, are quoted at 101a102. United 
Siutes Bank shares are bought for transfert 
10s. 2 128. 3 
-  Collon.—An advance of 2 1 penny per pound 

-for all the qualities of American, except good 
‘fair. Sea-islaod has recovered the decline of 
last week. The sales were 77, 820 bales. The 
quotations of 9ib inst. sre, for lair. cotton 4d. , 
Mobile 43d, and New Orteans 43d. The cati- 

mates are 667,720 bales, 

Breadstuffs.— Wheat and flour move slowly, and 
there is rather a decline from last week’s prices. 

Provisions.— The business is dull, and iu most 
articles the prices are something lower. 


France.—June 2.—M. Odilloa Barrot presen- 
ted himself in the Legislative Assembly this dey, 


‘and’ Minister of Justice. 


000 men, with 40,000 cavalry, and 400 pieces of 
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fortresses ön the French frottier. All the forts 
‘pf Florence have been seized by the Austrians. 
Malghera fort has been evacuated by the Vene- 
tians, and is now occupied by the Imperial troops. 
The bombardment of it was opened with We 
‘discharge of 89 pieces of artilleerx. 
Sici.y.—General Filangieri, on the Mi alt., 
published in Palermo the promised amnesty. it 
is somewhat too liberal in one point, inasmuch 
as it pardons, fully and freely, all crimes of 
t whatsoever nature, committed since the 12th of 
January, 1848, whether political or olherwise. 


Averaia ap Huncary.—Accordiag to oficial 
accounts, the garrison of Ofen were made pri- 
sofners of war, to the namber of 2200 soldiers 
and eighty efficers transported to Debreczin. In 
the fortress the Magyars captured 83 cannon, 
three of which were spiked, 1400 cwt. of pow- 
der, 2000 cwt. of saltpetre, and 14,000 muskets. 
The Hungarian government is making prepara- 
sa for translating ite seat from Debreeain to 

esth. „ 

The Presse of Vienna states, that the Russian 
troops ha ve retired from the principalities of the 
e in consequence oſ the protests of the 

rench and English governments. T 

The city of Neira is again in the hands of the 
Hangarians. oo a 

The Ban Jellachich has sent a report of hie 
troops having stormed a Hungarian battery sear 
Petervardein, and spiked 10 guns. en 

_Arumor prevailed that the Russiané had deen 
defeated by Denibins&i, at Jordenow . 

Accounts from Weis -kireben state that the 
Magy ars have beaten the battalions of Puchner’s 
corps A armee. From Orsowa the remnant of the 
exhausted troops were beaten and dispersed. 

Tha rumor of a battle at Trentschin has been 
confirmed. The Austrians were put to flight. 

Vienna papers confirm the appointment 
General Haynau (from the Italian army) to the 
chief command of the Austrian forces in Hun- 
gary. General Welden is to-returmto Vienna in 
his former. capacity as Military Governor of the 
Austrien capital. . 

The Magyar government hes established rovo- 
lutionary commissaries, with full powers, in the 
comitats threatened by the enemy. The clergy 
of the different creeds are everywhere preaching 
a crusade against the Russians. 

A report of M. Messaros (tate Minister of 
War) states that the Hungarian army, including 
the {ree corps, amounts to 396,000 organized 
troops. To those will be added the 50,000 Freoch 
ievies which (the Dobreczin Parliament lately 
voted. These troops are divided into 11 corps, 
and commanded by the following Generals: Bem, 
a Pole; Georgey, a Hungarian; Damianitsb, & 
Croat ; Perczel, à Hungarian; Guyon, an Icish- 
man; Kiapka, a Raze; Danuemberg, a Hunga- 
rian from St. Mıkois ; Gaspar, a. Slowske; Vete 
ter, a Hungarian, and Aulich, a Germaan. Their 
cavalry consist of 27 regimen's of regulars, each 
of 2,000 10 2,400 men, and 40,000 regulars. 
a have 408 pieces of arullery, most of wbich 
are 12 and 18 pounders. 

la the silting of the Hungarian Parliament st 
Debreczin of the 14th ultimo, the Speaker, M. 
Amasty, addressed the House, and alter refor- 
ring tu the well-known breach of the national 
privilege of the famsly of Hapsburg Lorraine 
and ita expulsion from ofide be informed them 
that the Governor, during the interregnum, the 
mao who.o the House and the people had elected 
to that post of trust and importance, M. Ludvig 
Kossuth, was prepared to assume the vffice of the 
First Magistrate of Hungary, aud to take his oth 
of allegiance to the nation. Upon ihis Ludvig 
Kossuth, the Governor of Hungary, took the fol- 
lowing oath: „ I, Ludvig Kossuth, elected Go- 
vernor by the National Assembly, swear that 
will maintain the declaration of independence o 
the nation in all its consequences ; that I will 
yield and enforce obedience to the laws aud to 
thé resolutions uf the National Assembly. 80 
belp me God!” Alter this, M. Kossuih sun- 
moned the Cabinet to take their oaths to the 
Chief Magistrate of the interregnum. All tbe 
Ministers were sworn, aod the House adjourned. 


at half-past 2 o'clock, and read t 
new Ministers, at follows: = .— w 
M. Odillow Barrot, President of the Coune il, 


he names of the 


M. Dufaure, Minis'er of the Interior. 

M. de Tocqueville, Minister of Foreign Affairs. 
- General Rulkieres, Mmister at War. 

M. de Falloux, Minister -of Public lostruction. 

M. Passy, Minister of Finance. 

M. Lanjuinais, Minister of Commerce. 

M. de Tracey, Minister of Marine; and 

M. Lacrosse, Minister of Public Works. 

The readiag of the above list was received by 
the Chamber without any marked approbation of 
disapptobation, witb the exception of the name 
of M. de Falloux. When this was pronounced, 
the cry of * abominable” was heard to poe 
from the Mountain, while the name o M. de 
Tocqueville appeared to produce a slightly dis- 
agreeable impression on the benches of the right. 

President's Messoge.—1t is composed upon the 
American and not the European model, and was 
published in the papers of the 61h. 

M. Lessep’s idea of conquering the Romans 
into an affection for Franee, has not yet been 
realised, and he bas returned to Paris for further 
instructions. Rumor that. the Holy City will be 
taken by the French. | i 

Some accounts say that he wag recalled, and 
that the same messenger carried positive. instrue- 
lions to General Oudinot to reduce the Holy City 
to subjection, at all hazard, ant tbat hafing mò- 
ved his army close to the chy, he would com- 
mence the attack with 25,000 men, on the 30 ih 
of May. ue nes Le be 

Roms —The Romans have announced ficm re- 
solutions to deleod to the death the expected as- 
sault of the French, and # is stated that they 
have an efficient ſorce of 80,000 men. ie 

The Pope persisting in his demand for (he removal 

of his Power.—The Pope still persists in demand- 
ing the unqualified renewal of his power asa 
termmporat ruler. This the Triumvirates, backed 
by the people, declare they will never concede. 
. There is at the bottom of every heart, says. 
Mazzini,a determination the must profound to 
accomplish thé destruction of the temporal power 
of the Pope. -All bear the same hawed to the 
Government of Priesterafts, and under what- 
ever form it may be presented, we shall fight 40 
the last against all projects of a restoration. 


Germany.—The . Frankfort Parliament has 
transferred its sessions to Stuttgard. lis infu- 
erice will be exercised to form a Republic alter 
the French model, to be composed of Baden, 
Wirtemberg, Rhenish Bavaria, &. Lota 


Prussia.—The plenipotentiaries of Prussia, 
Hanover and Saxony have promulgated a new 
constitution forGermany, in which the priuei- 
ple for universal suffrage is recognized, In the 
resent, as in the previous attempt to forma 
union of the German States, the King of Prussia 
is made the prominent head. Austria is exclu- 
ded from, the present arrangement, and all other 
States are intited. Very liie confidence is felt 
{tat the present attempt to combine the several 
States under one supreme head wall prove more 
fortunate than the lust. | Pe l 

A new electoral, law has been published to 
Prussia. All Prussians are eligible to become 
representatives wito bate completed. their thir- 
lieth year, have mot been deprived of the rights 
of citrzensinp by-legal sentence, and who have 
lived one year within the Prussian territory. 
The total number of deputies to be elected 
amounts te 320. The election for direct oleciers 
id to take place on- ine 17th of July. The Cuam- 
bers are to meet on thè 7th of August. 

The eight Prussian army · eoeps are now com- 
pletely equipped for war, so that Prussia can at 
inis moment di ing into the field an army of 380, 


artillery. Two-thirds of twe artillery are pro- 
vided with the new improved carriages. The 
speed, by the way, of these oew gun-carriages, 
nas been lately tested. At the last manœuvre 
the 12 pounders were moved as rapidly as tne 6 
pounders, and performed 4 miles in 38 minutes. 


Dewmanu.—The reports so constantly repeat-. 


ed that the war between thé Danes and Prussiaos — — 
is speedily to end is renewed, but we can see no WESSAGH OF THE PRESIDENT 
reliable evidence of the fact. Hostilities still or THE 


continue, and the Danish bleckade is rigidly en- 
forced. l 

ltaLy.—Ancona was besieged by the Austrians 
by laud and sea. The cabinet of Turin refused 
to accede to the demands of Austria for the de- 
livery to Radetzky of the city of Genoa and thè 


FRENCH REPUBLIC. 


Gentlemen Representatives— The constitution 
obliges the President of ihe repubho to lay be- 
fore you every year @slatement of the general 
affaire of the country. 1 conform with this ole- 
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gation, which allows me, while submitting to you 
the truth in all its simplicity, and facta so far as 
they are instractive, to speak to you both of my 
past conduct and of my future intentiods. My 
election to the first ‘magistracy of the republic 


was the cause of hopes, all of which could not. 


as yet be realized. To the very day when you 
are assembled within these walls, the executive 
power has not enjoyed its constitutional preroga- 
tives 10 their full extent. In such a position it 
was dificult to take a very decided course. 
Nevertheless, I remain faithful to my manifesto. 
Indeed, to what have I pledged myself in accept- 
ing the suffrages of the nation? To defend socie- 
ty, 80 555 assailed. To secure a wise, 
eat, and honorable republic. To protect fami- 
J, religion and property. To promote all pos- 
sible improvement and economy. To protect 
(he press against caprice and licentiousness. 
To lessen the abuses of centralization. To 
efface the marks of civil discords. Ard final- 
ly, with respect to foreign relations, to adopt a 
policy alike without arrogance and without 
weakness, Times and circumstances have not 
ás yet allowed me to fulfil all these engagements, 
but important steps have nevertheless been taken 
ip this direction. . 
The first duty of the government was to direct 
all ils efforts to the re-establishmeni of that coa- 
Gdence which could not be complete without a 
definite power. The want of security in the pre- 
sent, and faith in the future, destroys credit, 
stops labor, diminishes revenue, both public and 
private, renders loans impossible, and dries up 
che sources of wealth. Before confidence was 
restored it would have been as vain to have re- 
course (o afl the systems of credit as to the most 
revolutionary expedients. Abundance could not 
be created when fear and distrust of the morrow 
bad produced sterility. Even our foreign policy 
could not rise to the level of our former power, 
nat ie: whea we had restored at home that 
which constitutes the strength of nations—yviz. : 
the unioa of the citizens and financial prosperity. 
To attain this end the government could ogli 
follow a Grm and resolute course, showing lo all 
that without departing from the prescriptions of 
law, it would aoe the most energetic measures 
for the security of society. It generally endea- 
vored, therefore, tò re-establish the weight of 
authority, by employing al) its care tn calling io 
proue office those men whom it judged most 
onorable and competent, without regard to their 
political antecedents. 
Lest the public mind should be disturbed, the 
government has deferred the project of liberating 
(he victims of our civil distotds. At the very 
word * amnesty” public opinion is moved in dif- 
ferent directions, and it has feared the return of 
fresh troubles. Nevertheless, I have used clem- 
ency where it has not been misplaced. The 
prisons ate already open for 1,570 convicts of 
June, and the others will soon be set at Hberty 
Without any causó of apprehension tó society. 
As for those who are condemned to the galleys by 
councils of war, some of them, who can be put on 
ide same fooling gs political criminals, stall be 
placed in penitentiaries. The course we have 
adopted roon restored confidence; business gain- 
ed a new impulse ; the savings banks were filled. 
Since the end of January the produce of the in- 
Girect contributions and the customs has inces- 
sanity increased ; and in April was nearly equal 
to that of the most prosperous times. The Trea- 
sury has retained (tre credit of which it stood in 
beed, and the city of Paris bas been able to con- 
tract e loan aimost at par—a negotiatton which 
remis us of the time when confidence was 
most securely established. ‘Ihe petitrons for 
SeActioning joint stock companies (societes anchy- 
Mes) have been muluplied; the number of pa- 
denis has increased from day to day; the price 
ef offices, the sate of those values which ha ve 
suffered a pay depreciation, have gradually im- 
proved; and finally, in all the manufacturing 
towns work has fecommenced, and foreigners 
have again visited Paris. This felicitous move» 
tment, interrupied fof a moment by the agitation 
ol the elections, will resume its course through 
the sid which you will afford to the government. 
#inances.—Although out commercial and in- 
dustrial affairs tra ve been greatly restored, the 
state of our finances is far from satisfactory. 
The weight of hazardous engagements contrac- 
ted by the late government has caused, in the 
courte of (the year 1848, añ expenditure which 
has increased the public debt by 56, 50 J, 800 f. ad: 
ditional renies. Moreover, the extraordinary ex- 
penses caused by the February revolution have 


labof and 


produced an increasé of charges, which, after 
every compensation, amounts lo 265, 498, 428 f. for 
the year 1848. In spite of the additional re- 
sources, owing to the tax of 451, and to the loans 
which have been negotiated, there will be a defi- 
cit of 72,160,000f. According to the badget the 
yéar 1849 was to leave only 9 deficit of 25,000,- 
000f., but facts have not agreed with calculations, 
and considerable changes have arisen from unfore- 
seen citcumstinces. New taxes, the produte of 
which has been valued at more than 90,000,000F., 
have not been voted; while, on the other band, 
not only bas the tax on salt beed reduced two- 
thirds, but the revenue from the tax on letters 
has fallen far below the amount expected, and 
the estimated deficit will bè equal to 180,000, 000F. 
Another unexpected circumstance has made our 
situation worse. The tax on liquots, the pro- 
duce of which exceeds 10, 000, O000f., required to 
be modified and simplified by a new form, which 
should harmonize it with the spirit of our insti- 
tutions. An amendment added to the budget of 
1849 has abolished it from the Ist of January, 
1850, and has prohibited lis re-impositiod. It 
lus, nevertheless, been necessary to restore the 
equilibrium between receipts and expenses, and 
this end can only be attained by reducing thé ex- 
enses and Opening new soutces’ of revenue. 
is state of our finances deserves a serious con- 
sideration. What ought, neverthelest, to con- 
sole and encourage us, Is to set forth the elements 
of strength and richness contained in our coun- 
tey. ` “a = | = 
National Guard.—The National Guard, which 
has almost everywhere shown itself animated by 
a sense of lis Uuties, comprises at present nearly 
4,000,000 men, 1,200,000 of whom are armed 


‘With muskets or light arms Ii possesses 500 


guns. The organization of 300 battalions of dis- 
posable National Guerds is in conformity with 
the decree of the 22d of last July. The re-ar- 
ganization of the Garde Mobile, which wat ep- 
gaged for a single year in 1848, has caused a re- 
duction from 12,000 to 6,000 men, 
quently a saving of 7,000,000F. 

Army.—The army, always faithful to its hotior 
and its duty, has continued, by iu frà and un- 
Amching attitude, to restrain the evil passions in 
the interior, and td give abroad a just idea of 
our power. We have now altogether under arms 
451,000 men, and 93,754 horses. We have 16,- 
495 guns 9 ld kind, of which 13,770 are in 
bronze. Our field pieces amount to 3,139. It és 
to our army that Algeria owes the peace which 
she enjoys. A certain agitation has been eppa- 
rent smong the Arabs and the Kabyles, but some 
well ‘concerted and well executed operations 
have proniptly restored: order and security, dod 
our influence has increased. 

Our fleet, which poen oar colonies and 
makes our flag respected in every sea, is compo- 
sed—of the active sailing fect, comprising 10 
ships of the line, 8 frigates, 18 corvettes, 24 brigs, 
12 transports, dnd 24 light vessels; of the active 
steam fleet, comprising 14 frigates, 13 corvettes 
and 34 despatch boats. Besides the active fleet 
there are advanced ships and ships in ordinary. 
Tms reserve is feady to act on the shortest no- 
ties. It ts composed of 10 ships of Ihe Hue, 15 
sailing frigates, 10 steam frigates, 6 steam cor- 
veties, and 6 mail steamers. To man these vos- 
sels there gre required 950 officers of til ranks; 
not including cadets, add an effective of seamen 
not less thad 26,500 men. No serious tumult 
has appeared in the bosom of colonial society, 
Which hás rested on the ‘solid basis of civil au 
political equality. I the benefit of liberty to 
the blacks, mas been added a compensation of 
indemnity td the planters. An equitable division 
will prove, it is to be hoped, an element of peace, 
rosptrit}. As far as it is possible 
consistently with the badget of 1849, the govern- 
mem hopes to maiitain intact the nával and co- 
fonial establishnients, until it ean propose an imi- 
prorement and furttter development to the begin 
latite fora - 

Agriculture, Industry und Commerce.— Agricul- 
ture, that »durce of ail wealth; has been encour- 
aged us much as was possible in do short a (ime. 
Since the 20th of February last twenty-one farm- 
ing schools have beet opened. Added lo- the 
twenty-five schools of the kind which existed 
before, they form the first step in agricultural in- 
struction. Some mote of these schools will be 
established. 122 agricultural socretics, and more 
than 300 minor iustitutions, have taken part m 
the distribution of the funds which were voted 
for the encouragement of agriculture. The or- 


ganization of tue national studs has been grealtly 


and conge- 


first months of 1849. 


modified by the decree of the 11th of December, 
1848. The breeding of horses is progressin 
The judicious use of the credit of $00,000f., 
which were allowed for remounting tha cavalry, 
has promoted thie result. The temounts have 
never been so considerable and so splendid as 
during this year, 

` The supply of food in the country is satisfac- 
lory; the harvest of 1848, though less abundant 
than that which preceded it, is more than suffl- 
cient fo t the wants of the country. The 
returns pf the condition of the growing crops are 
very favorable. it is a comfort, amidst all our 
trials, to find in the abundance of uce a hope 
of cheap food for our population. The exhibi- 
tidn of the objects of industry, which exercises a 
favorable influence ow business, opened on thé 
Ab of June. The former number of exhibitors 
was 3, 919 f. their t number is above 4000. 
The execution of the law on the associations of 
workmen continues and approaches its end. Of 
600 claims which were made to the Trade De- 
partment only 80 are sil under consideration > 
2,292,000. have been allowed to 47 associations, 
out of a vote of 3,000,000f. The consulting and 
commercial committees are about to be ostab- 
lished on another basis. The foreign trade of 
Franes amounted in 1847, to a total of 2 millierde 
and 614 milli 1,343 millions of these were 
imports, aad J, 271 millions were exports. Sorely 
tried by political events, the year 1848, as might 
have been forscen, witnessed a considerable de- 
crease in French commerce. 

The consumption of raw materials has fallen 
greatly. Tue iron trade has sunk from 95,941} 
tons to 45,553 tons; coals from 2,173,000 to 2,796- 
000 tons; wool from 138,000 to 80,962 ewt.; silk 
from 15,000 to 7,688, &. The variation of our 
foreign trade io 1848 can be accurately judged by 
the custom house returns. In 1847 the moutbly 
average number was 11,000,000. The average 
number in January and February, 1848, was 8,- 
700,000f. March aod the next three months 
showed a steady decrease down to 5,000,000f. 
The aterage number of July, August, and Sep- 
tember, rose to a little above 8, 000, 000 f. and, 
finally, the last three months of the year presen- 
ted an average of 9,000,000f.—that is to say, 
double that of the most agilated months. It is 
clear (hat in the course of the last three months, 
and in proportion as the country approached the 
regular and definitive constitution of power, the 
improvement in trade aod public confidence went 
on steadily increasing. . l 

The influence told especially upon our exports. 
Almost every article had in the first half-year 
experienced severe losses. The increase and 
extension of bounties, (decree of the 10th of 


June, 1848) imparted an activity which lasted to. 


the end of the year, when most articies returned 
to their level, ànd some (wines, brandy, silks, 
and linen) had even risep, if compared with 
1848. But this improvement is most strongly 
shown by an examination of the results of the 
If the difference is aot so 
striking tn January and February (in comparison 
with ine same months in 1846), a decided advan- 
tage will be found on the side of March and 
April, 1849, in imports as well as in exports. 

us (to quote bul a few of those articles which 
support sur native industry), cotton rose in April 
to’ 21 millions of kilogrammes, instead of 13; 
coal to 567,000 tons, instead of 447, 000; wool 
to 45,765 cwt., instegd of 21,480; raw sugar to 
26 mittions of kilogrammes, instead of 16-; indigo 


te 994, 600. H logrammes, instead of 289,000; ma- 


hogany 700, OO0 kHHogra umes, instead of 505,000; 
and the return of: the total receipts of the cus- 
toma on the 30th of April, 1849, amounted to 
39,000,0001., kistead of 27,787,000f. in April, 
1848. f : ý i 

That this amelioration continued in May, in 
spite of the agitations which troubled that month, 
is proved by a return exceeding tht of May, 
1847, by five millions and a half, and by the fact 
that Paris bas seen the amount of exports, com- 
pered likewise with these of May, 1848, rise to 
the sum of siz millions. The decree; which fur 
the time raised the amount of bounties on ex- 
porte, havmg ceased on and from the ist January, 
it might have been ez that our exports 
would lell off from that date, and that this tegis- 
lative measure would have ost in 1848 the pro- 
fits of 1849. Nothing of the kind has happened; 
ogr spun goods of aii kinds showed on the dist 
of May last, u very marked increase. The same 
may be said of our refiued sugar; eur cured skine; 
glass, Ke. In short, the condaron ol- French 
trade: was precarious throughout pert of 1848. 
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It improved towards the end of the year, and 
since the commencement of 1849, it has been 
steadily progressing. Thie ls a result which 

ives us present advantages and hopes for the 

ture. The questions of penal and reform pri- 
son labor are bound up with the interests of in- 
dustry. Each of these systems have been sub- 
jected to special examination ; strenuous efforts 
have been made to re-establish discipline, and 
the administration is especially occupied with 
tbe idea of, perhaps, making agriculture play a 
part in the organization of convict labor. 


The number of county prisons is 

Of central depots 

2 houses of correction for juveulle ofen- 

ors 

Agricultural colonies 
verument 

Agricultural 

lion 


400 
21 


| | 12 
founded by the Go- 


colonies under private diret- 


445 


26,653 
17,789 


In January, 1848, the number of prisoners 
in the county prisons was 

In the central depots : a 

In the establishm'ts for juvenile offend’s 3, 600 


48,042 
There are in France above 1,300 public esta- 
blishments for the sick, the aged, and for chil- 
dren. The annual income of these establish- 
ments is above 53,000,000f. We ought to men- 
tion 8,000 charitable offices for the distribution 
of domestic relief. Their ordinary incomes 
amount to 13,500,000f. There are other charita- 
ble institutions relating to pawnbrokers, hospi- 
tals for ſoundlings, the aged, the deaf and dumb, 
the blind. About 50,000,000f. are expended by 
these institutions. Thus there are no less thau 
116,000,000f. annually expended in public chari- 
ties, without taking into consideration private 
benevolence, the amount of which it is of course 
impossible to caleulate even by approximation. 
Public Works. Though an increase of public 
works would have been advantageous, ipasmuch 
əs it would have found work for tbe unemployed, 
the state of our finances induced the Constituent 
Assembly to decree considerable reductions, 
which were effected in the works on the roads, 
on the banks of the rivers, and in the seaports. 
Our 4,800 kilometres of canals were curtailed 
by sinear reductions. Nevertheless, two of the 
most important lines were continued. They are 
approaching their end. They are the cana! juin- 
ing the Marne and the Rhine, and the canal of 
the Garonne. As for the railroads which the 
State hes undertaken to build, no less than 800,- 
000, O00 f. had been expended on them up to the 
31st of December, 1847. The statements of the 
engineers are that a sum of 130,000,000f. is 
wanted to complete them. The financial crisis 
bas depressed that sum to 16,000,000f. Jn spite 
of the commercial crisis of 1848, some progress 
has been made in the mining and smelting de- 
partnents.- Forty-five new mining licenses have 
been issued; the jo nt number of the last three 
years amounts to the same. From the Ist of 
January to the 19th of May, 1849, ten more li- 
censes have been issued. ihe smelting-houses 
have likewise progressed. In 1847, 36 were 
granted ; in 1848, t.e number was 55; since the 
ist of January there have been 19. 


Public Instruction.— In the outset of his admin- 
- istration, the Minister of Public Instruction ap- 

pointed two cowmissioners to prepare two 
draugbte of laws ou primary and secondary in- 
siruction. His object was ap immediate and 
sincere application of the principle of liberty, as 
traced iu the constitution, The result of their 
laborious deliberations will be submitted to the 
Assembly. A draught of u law on the establish- 
ment of a course of practical administration in 
each faculty of the department has been present- 
ed to tbe National Assembly. The question was 
ool decided, and will again be brought forward. 
Two decrees of the Executive, of the 30th of 
Mey aod 16th of August, placed the Aigerine 
schools in the province of the Minister of Public 
Instruction, and Algiers became the seat of an 
academy. A commission, under one of our ablest 
generale, is studying Ww find the means to facili- 
tate the intercourse of the Arab aud French len- 
guages. he administration of public worship 
bas beon encouraged and approved in the report 
of the commilies on the budget. Negotiauons 
have been opened with the courtof Rowe for 
(bree more episcopal seats in our colonies. This 
measure will compicte ihe emancipation of the 


blacks, and place the colonies on a level with the 
mother country. 

France has 68 establishments of higher in- 
struction, with 6,269 students. Besides the nor- 
mal school, in which there are 115 pupils, there 
are 1,226 secondary establishments, with 106,- 
065 pupils. There are also 56 lyceums, 309 com- 
munal colleges, and 955 private establishments. 
The primary schools received 2,176,679 boys, 
and 1,354,056 girls—a number of 3,530,135 pu- 
pils. The summary details will show you gen- 
tlemen, that the administration has been zealous 
in its duties. The revolution has given it a fresh 
impetus. In its various branches it has not been 
satisfied with merely accomplishing its functions, 
but ıt has also endeavored to answer to the pub- 
lic expectations by preparing plans of improve- 
ment, which will be submitted to the Legislative 
Assembly. ; 

Foreign Agfairs.—It is the destiny of France to 
shake the world whenever she moves, and to 
calm it when she becomes quiet. Europe lays 
its repose or its agitation at our door. This re- 
sponsibility imposes important duties upon us; 
it dominatea over our situation. After the days 
of February, the recoil of our revolution was 
felt from the Baltic to the Mediterranean, and 
my predecessors in office refused to throw France 
into a war of which they could not see the end. 
They were right. The state of civilization in 
Europe allows us ta deliver one’s country to the 
hazards of a general collision only when a man 
has necessity and justice uomistakeably on his 
side, A secondary influence, a more or less spe- 
cious political reason, are not enough; a nation 
like ours, if it does engage in a gigantic struggle, 
ought to be able to justify in the eyes of the 
world either the magnitude of its success or thal 
of its misfortunes. 

When I came to power, great questions were 
pending throughout Europe. Ou the banks of 
ide Rhine, beyond the Alps, from Denmark to 
Sicily, we bad our interests to protect, our influ- 
ence to exert. But did tbis interest and this in- 
fluence for being energetically upheld merit the 
chances of a European conflagration? The ques- 
tion thus put was easily answered. From this 
point of view France did, in all the foreign af- 
fairs which we are going to review, all tbat she 
could do. for the interest of her allies, without, 
nevertheless appealing to the last argument of 
governments, viz: the force of arms. A year 
ago Sicily had risen against the King of N ries 
England aud France interfered with their fleets 
to stap the hostilities, which became still more 
cruel; and though England was more interested 
in the question than even France, the two admi- 
rals united to obtain from the King, Ferdinand, 
an amnesty for the Sicilians and a constitution 
which guarantied their legislative aod adminis- 
trative independence. . They refused. The ad- 
mirals quitted Sicily, being forced to abandon 
their mediation, and soon afterwards the war be- 
gan. The very people which had refused to ae- 
cept favorable conditions were forced to an un- 
conditional surrender. l 

A serious war broke out in the north of Italy, 
and when the Piedmontese arn.y advanced to the 
Mincio, 1} was thought, though but for one mo- 
ment only, that Lombardy would reconquer its 
independence. Discord proved fatal to that hape, 
and the King of Piedmont was obliged to retreat 
within bis own States. At the time of my elec- 
tion the mediation of England and France hed 
been accepted by the belligerént parties. The 
only thing to be effected was to get the least dis- 
advantagedus conditions for Piedmont, Our part 
was traced out, and even prescribed. To retuse 
compliance was the infamiog of a European 
war. Though Austria did not send any agent to 
Brussels—the place which was designated for the 
conference—the French government counselled 
Piedmont to resist the movement which was bur- 
ry ing ber into war, and not to recommence a too 
unequal conflict. This counsel was not allowed, 
as you know. And after a new defeat, the King 
of Sardinia concluded directly with Austria a 
fresh armistice. Although France was not re- 
sponsible for this conduct, ahe could. not permit 

sedmont to be crusbed, and from the tribune it- 
self the government declared that it would main- 
tain the integrity and territory of a country which 
covers one portion of our frontiers. On the one 
side it used its dest endeavors to moverate the 
requirements of Austria, when she demanded an 
indemnity for the war wh:ch appeared to her 
exorbitant. On the other hand, it engaged Pied- 
mont to make just sacrifices in order to obtain an 
honorable peace. We have every reason to be- 


lieve that we shall be successful in tbia work of 
conciliation. 

While these events were passing in the north 
of Haly, new commotions arose in the centre of 
the peninsula, to complicate the question. In 
Tuscany the Grand Duke had quitted his States. 
In Rome a revolution had been accomplished 
which bad profoundly agitated the Catholic aod 
liberal world; in effect, for two years, one had 
been in the habit of seeing on the holy throne a 
pontiff who took the initiative in useful reforms, 
and whose name, repeated in hymns of gratitude 
from one end of Italy to the other, was a symbol 
of liberty and a pledge of every hope. it was 
then we heard, on a sudden with astonishment, 
that this Sovereign, so lately the idol of bis peo. 
ple, had been compelled to By furtively from the 
capital. So it was the acts of aggression 
which enforced Pius IX to quit Rome appeared 
in the eyes of Europe to be rather a comspi- 
racy than the movement of a people which 
could not have passed in one moment from the 
most lively enthusiasm to the most sfflicting in- 
gratitude. The Catholic Powers despatched am- 
bassadors to Gaeta to occupy themselves about 
the grave interests of the Papacy. Fraoce, too, 
had a right to be represented there. She listened 
to everything without committing herself to sny 
course of action ; but after the defeat of Novarra, 
affairs assumed a more decided aspect; Austria, 
in concert with Naples, answering the appeal of 
the Holy Father, notified to the French govern- 
ment that it must decide upon its course, for 
these powers were determined to march upon 
Rome with the intention of restoring purely and 
simply the authority of the Pope. 

When we were thus in a position in which ex- 
planation was necessary, we had but one of three 
courses to adopt: either to oppose ourselves by 
arms to every species of intervention, in which 
case we came to a rupture with all Catholic Eu- 
rope in the sole interest of the Roman Republic, 
which we had not recognized. Or, to allow the 
three powers in coalition to re-establish, accord- 
ing to their inclination, and witbout limitation, 
the authority of the Pope. Or, lastly, to exer. 
cise a direct and independent action by our own 
spontaneous movement. The government of the 
reg ublic adopted this last course. Ii seemed to 
us an easy thing to make the Romans understand 
that pressed us they were on every side, their 
only chance of safety lay in us; that, if our pre- 
sence brought about, as one of its results, the 
return of Pius IX., the sovereign, faithful to bis 
own character, would bring back with him re- 
conciliation and liberty ; that, once at Rome, we 
guarantied the iutegrity of the territory, by de- 
priving Austria of every pretext for entering 
Romagna. We might even hope, that our flag 
once raised without contest in the midst of Italy, 
would have extended its protecting influence over 
the whole of the peninsula, none of whose sor 
rows can be to us a matter of indifference. 

The expedition to Civiie Vecchia was then 
resolved upon in concert with the Natlonal As- 
sembly, which voted the necessary credits. It 
had every chance of success; all the advices re- 
ceived were unanimous in announcing that at 
Rome, with the exception of a little knot of per- 
sons, who bad seized the authority for themselves, 
the majority of the population awaited our arri- 
val with impatience. Common sense might have 
led one to expect that this was so, for the choice 
could scarcely be a doubtful one between our 
intervention and thai of the other powers. A 
train of unhappy circumstances led to a different 
result; our expeditionary force, of slender 
amount in point of numbers, for a serious resist- 
ance was nol foreseen, disembarked at Civila 
Vecchia, and the government bad receive‘ intelli- 
gence that, could it have arrived at Rome the 
Same day, the gates of the city would have beea 
joyfully unclosed for its entrance. But, whilst 
General Oudinot was notifying his arrival to the 
government of Rome, Garibaidi was entering it 
at the head of a band formed of refugees from 
all parts of Italy, and even from the rest of Eu- 
rope, and his presence, as may be conceived, 
gave a sudden reiniorcement to the party who 
went for resistance. On the 30th of Aprii 6,000 
of our soldiers presented themselves before the 
walls of Rome. They were received by mus- 
keiry ; some few even, who had been drawn into 
a trap, were made prisoners. This unlooked for 
struggle, without masking any change in the foal 
aim of our enterprise, has paralyzed your bence 
cent intentions aod rendered abortive the efforts 
of our negotiators. 

In the north of Germany an insurrection had 
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compromised the independence of a state, one of 
the most ancient and the most faithful of the 
allies of France. Denmark saw the populations 
of Schleswig and Holstein were against ber, al- 
though they recognized at the same time the su- 
thority of the sovereign actually reigning. The 
Central Government of Germany deemed it its 
duty ta decree the incorporation of Schleswig 
witb the Confederation, because a great part of 
the people were of German race. This mea- 
sure has become the reason of a most detérmined 
war. England has offered ber mediation, which 


of a sect, that society was turned topsey-turvey 
after 1789, but for the abolition of privileges, for 
the division of property, for equality before the 
law, and for the admission of all persons to em- 
ployments. Well, then, again in our own time, 
it is not for the application of inapplicable theo- 
ries or imaginary advantages, that the revolution 
has accomplished itself, but to gain a govern- 
ment which being the result of the will of all, 
may have a better intelligence of the wants of the 
people, and may guide the destinies of the coun- 
try without any dynastic bias. 


may be, fairly, by putting himself at the head of 
all the movements which promised advancement 
in the public favor. In 1816 protection of domes- 
tic industry was popular; he put himself at the 
head of the protective policy, aud went for the 
minimum provision eotton minimum 
which was the father of all the rest, and the only 
real injury to the cotton growers by suppressing 
for thirty years that class of cotton goods which 
was of most universal use, and of the largest cot- 
ton consumption—the corduroys and velvets, so 


Las been accepted. France, Russia and Sweden 
haye shown themselves disposed to support Den- 
mark. Negotiations opened some months back 
established the conclusion that Schleswig was to 
form, under the authority of Denmark, a sepa- 
rate State. But, when the principle had been 
once admitted, they could not come to an under- 
standing upon the consequences which should 
have been deduced from it, and hostilities re- 
commenced. The efforts of the powers I have 
named tend at this moment to the conclusion of 
a now armistice which will be the preliminary 
of a definitive arrangement. The rest uf Ger- 
many is ugitated by grave perturbations. The 
efforts. made by the Assembly at Frankfort in fa- 
vor of German unity, have provoked ‘the resist- 
ance of several of the federal States, and brought 
about a conflict which, as it approaches our fron- 
liers, will necessilate on our pari an anxious 
overlooking. ° 
The empire of Austria, engaged in a fearful 
contest with Hungary, has thought itself authori- 
zed in calling in the assistance of Russia. The 
intervention of this power, the march of its ar- 
mies towards the west, could not bul excite to a 
high degree the solicitude of the government, 
which has exchanged upon this subject several 
diplumatic notes. Thus there exist everywhere 
in Europe causes of collision which we have 
sought to remove, preserving, at the same time, 
our independence of action and proper character. 
In all these questions we have always been in 
agreement with England, wbich has given us 
roofs of good will of which we should be sensie 
le. Russia has recoguized the republic. The 
government hae concluded postal treaties to fa- 
cilitate international communications witb Spain 
and Belgium. in America the conditiou of Mon- 
tevideo is singularly modified, as we Jearn from 
the advices of the Admiral who commands our 
naval force in tbose waters. Our French popu- 
lation has migrated from one end of the Plau to 
ibe other. ‘This displacement of the population 
must necessarily call fur consideration. To eon- 
clude, gentlemen Representatives, if our negou- 
tiations have not obtained the success which we 
had a right to expect, believe that the only senti- 
went which animales the government of the re- 
public is that of the honor and interest of France. 
Resume. — Such, gentlemen, is a summary ex- 
position of tbe actual state of the affairs of the 
republic. You see that our anxicles are heavy, 
our difficulties great, and that we have many im- 
portant questions to solve, domestic as well az 
foreiga. Strong, however, in your support, and 
in thut of the nation, l hope, nevertheless, to be 
able to raise myself to the level of the task by 
fullowing out a clear and precise course of ac- 
tion. ‘This course consists in boldly taking the 
‘aDiliative in all the ameliorations aud in ali the 
fclorms which may contribute to the well-being 
of all; and oo the other hand, by repressing, by 
the severity of Jaws which have become neccs- 
sary, (hose attempts at disorder aud anarchy 
which prolong the public uneasiness. We will 
noi cradle the people in illusion and Utopias, 
which valy exalt the imagination to end in de- 
ceplion and misery. Whenever I see an idea 
which contains the germ of practical result, I 
will cause it tọ be studied, and, if it be applica- 
ble, 1 wall propose to you to apply it. ‘The prin- 
cipal mission of a republican government, above 
all, is to enlighten, and, by the manifestation of 
trutb, to dissipate the deceitiu! halo with which 
the personal interest of parties seeks to dazzle 11. 
One unhappy fact reveals itself in every page 
of history ; It 1s ibis, that the more the evils of a 
sociely are real and patent in the eyes of men of 
sound judgment, the deeper a blind minority 
plunges iu the mysticism of theories. In the 
. commencement ol the seventeenth century, it 
was not for the triumph of the insensate ideas of 
a few fanatics, who took the Bible for ibe text 
and excuse of theic follies, that the Euglish peo- 
pie struggied for forty years—but for the supre 
macy ol their religion. Io the same way, it was 
not far the ideas of Babœul, or any other chiel 


Our duty is, then, to distinguish between the 
false and true ideas which rise up out of a revo- 
lution ; then, when the distinction is made, one 
must place one’s self at the head of one class, 
and vigorously combat the other. Truth will be 
found by appealing to the intelligence of all—by 
rejecting nothing withput having studied it tho- 
roughly—by adopting everything which shall 
have been submitted to the examination of com- 
peleni men, and passed through the ordeal of 
discussion. After what I have just stated, two 
sorts of laws will be presented for your approval ; 
the first, lo reatsure society and repress excesses, 
the second, to introduce everywhere real ame- 
horations, amongst which 1 wiil indicate the fol- 
low ing: A law upon the institutions of aids aud 
insurance, so as to insure to the laborious classes 
a refuge against the consequeuces of the suspen- 
sion of works, of infirmities, and of old age. 

A law upon the reform of the mortgage sys- 
tem ; there must be a new institution in aid of 
agriculture, by bringing to it useful resources, 
und facilitating its loans; this will be the prelude 
to the establishment of bousés of credit, auch as 
those which exist io the different nations of Eu- 
rope. A law fur the abolition of collecting in 
kind. A law fur a subvention in favor of asso- 
ciations of workmen and agricultural meetings. 
A law for the defence of ihe poor, which is not 
sulliciently provided for in our legislation. Jus- 
lice, which is a debt of the State, and which con- 
sequently is gratuitous, is encompassed wilh one- 
rous formalities,.which render all access to it 
difficult lor poor and ignorant citizeos. Their 
ri, his aud their interests are not sufficiently pro- 
lected. Under the empire of our democratic 
constuution this anomaly must disappear. 

Lastly, a law is in preparation, the object of 
which is to aweliorate the ball-pay of sub-officers 
aud soldiers; aud lu iitroduce, into the law of 
recruitment ior tbe army, modifications of which 
experience has demonstrated the utility. lode- 
peudently of these projects, you will have to oo- 
cup yourselves with tue organic laws which the 
ilast Assembly bad not the time to work out, and 
which are the necessary complement of the eon- 
sutution, What precedes, gentlemen, is, | hope, 
sufficient to show you thal my inteutious are ia 
coulurmily witb your own. You wish, as ldo, 
to work fur the wellare of this people which bas 
elecied us, for the glory and prosperity uf our 
native country; aud, like me, you think that the 
best means vi obtaining these ends are neither 
violence nor Cuming, but Grmness aud justice. 
Fiance eoufides herself to the patriotisu: of the 
members of the Assembly. She hopes that truth, 
unveiled in the broad daylight of the tribune, 
will confound falsehood, and disarm error. On 
its side, the executive power will do iu duty. 
I invite under ihe flag ol the republic, and upon 
the ground of the coustitution, all the men who 
are devoted to the salsty of the country. I count 
upon their assislauce apd tbeir intelligence to 
eulighlen me, upon my conscience lo guide me, 
and upon the protecuen of God to enauie me to 
accomplish my mission. 


Political. 


SYNOPSIS OF A SPEECH 


Of the Hon. Thomas H. Benton, U. S. Senator from 
the State of Missouri, delivered at Jefferson City, 
in that State, on the 26th May last, taken from 
the New York Courier and Enquirer. 


(Concluded fsom page 392.) 


Col. Banton continues his speech by saying 
that Mr. Calhoun came into public life to be 
President of the United States. The weird sisters 
in the shape of the old man that taught him gram- 
mar, bad whispered in his ear—thou shall be Presi- 
dent. Upon that vuracular revelation he com 

menced bis political career, and has toiled at its 
{ulfilment for forty years—at first openly, and, 1t 


universally. worn before 1816—so totally sup- 
pressed under the Calhoun minimum of that year, 
and just beginning to appear again under ine ta- 
rif of 1846: At the same time (1816) a National 
bank—the State banks having failed, and brought 
odium on the State institulions—was much called 
for; Mr. Calhoun put himself at the head of the 
call, and carried through the bank charter. About 
the same time internal improvement, by the fede- 
ral government, became popular: he seized upoa 
the subject; and in 1823 as Secretary of War, 
made an elaborate report io favor of a general 
system of roads and canals, pervading all parts of 
the Union. is 

In 1819—20 the Missouri controversy raged, 
and the whole north stood up as one man for cure 
tailing the area of slave toil; he took the free 
soil current—and expunged slave toil from all 
the territories of the United States by joining in 


the abolition of. slavery in Upper Louisiana, giv- 


ing Texas to the King of Spain, and giving the 
reat ef Louisiana io the Indians. At the same 
time Jackson became the favorite of the people 
for Presiuent;. he withbeld and postponed his 


own pretensions to the presidency, became the 


advocate of Jackson, went upon his ticket, and 
was elected Vice-President with him. But this 
was the end of his popular movements to gain 
the l’residency. He expected to succeed Jacke 
son, and that he would only have to wait ana 
serve eight years. That was one year longer 


tban Jacob had to wait, ard serve Laban for Ra- 


chel. But oh! the disappointments in love and 
politics! Like Jacob, when he woke up, he 
found it was Leah! A little magicien of the 
north hed got into the bed, and was to be Jacke 
son's successor !—Unlike Jacob, he could not 
wail and serve another long eight years, and de- 
termined to clutch the prize at once. Then came 
nullification No- 1, (pretexed by tho tariff of 
which be himself was the main author,) and that 
scheme for dissolving the Union which Jackson's 
proclamation put down. The tariff failed te 
bear him through; a more inflammable subject 
was wanted—and was found in the sensitive sub- 
ject of slavery. Then came that long succession 
of abolition plots for blowing up slavery in the 
United States, compared to which all the popish 
plots in England for blowing up the Protestant 
religion—the gunpowder, rye-house, meal-tub, 
and other plots, so formidable in their day, wero 
lame and impotent inventions. 

Firat, there was the London abolition plot of 
Ashbel Smith, Joha Andrews, and Lord Aber- 
deen, for lighting the train of abolition ia Texas, 
and thence running it into the United States 
where it was to explode and blow all up; and to 
prevent which it became a case of “self defence,” 
admitting of no delay, to jerk Texas instanter, by 
treaty, out of their bands before the plot was 
ripe— something like jerking the fuse out of the 
loaded bomb belore it would explode. The 
treaty did not stand the jerk, and was broke; 
and the plot svaporated without harm. Duff 
Green had been paid a thousand dollars by the 
Tyler administration, out of the United States 
treasury, io bring that plot from London; but it 
was money lost. Then came the World's Con- 
vention plot, also loca tied in London, for the aboe 
lution of slavery (throughout the world—the 
United States inclusively ; but it came up feebly, 
and bad no run. Then came the incendiary 
\ransporiation mail matter plot; and that, for 
awhile, threatened to break up the transportation 
of the mails, and to leave the two halves of the 
Union in a state of non-intercourse. It ripened 
into a bill for searching (he mails, and then ex- 
pired. Then came the iucendiary petitions plot. 
That occupied the time of Congress for several 
years, and considerably alarmed the country, 
until every body saw (that it was a game pere 
formed by two sets of players, playing into each 
others hands for thier own benefit at home, and 
gelling up an agitation, of which the public peace 
and the public business was the victim. It thea 
Uied out. Thus aif the abolition piots, pretexis 
for a second, nullification, failed. They were 
what the New York law reform statute, abolish- 
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innocent and laudable purposes. Nothing came 
from this Congress Convention bul an emascula- 
ted address, deprived of the venom in its head, 
and of the sting in its tail, and proposing nothing. 
The contrivance for the Southern Convention 
had failed again: and his last resource was in 
State Legislatures, and County meetings. The 
fire brand resolutions were to be adopted in State 
Legislatures, and County meetings got up to sti- 
mulate the people. And in this way they came 
to be adopted in the Missouri Legislature. They 
pledge the State to back Mr. Calhoun in his de- 
signs, and those designs Col. Benton insists he bas 
shown, are the subversion and destruction of the 
Union. In the execution of this design, Col. B. 
says he cannot be an instrument. He appeals 


ing Latin, interprets the writ of ne exeat to be: 
no go. 
i in the meantime there was an episode which 
will require a full history some day, but whith 
can only be hinted at now, to complete the pie- 
ture. It happened that after Mr. Van Buren’s 
élection, Mr. Calhoun became a sort of a sup- 
porter of his administration ; and, upon the prin- 
eiple that one good turn deserves another, ex- 
ected his suppert for the successsion. That 

miolved a scheme for Northern votes. There 
was a slave subject which prevented it—ttre libe- 
ration of American slaves by (he British autho- 
rities in. the Bahama Islands who had revolted 
against their owners, committed murder and pi- 
racy, and carried their master’s vessels into Bri- 
tish ports. When these enormi: ies occurred, Mr. 
Calhoun took up the cause of the South with 
ustice and vehemence, and 1 stood by him. 

hen he took it into his head to become Van 
Buren’s successor, he abandoned the South, and 
jeſt me and a few others alone, by the side of the 
ill-fated owners of the Comet, Encomium, Creote, 
Enterprise, and others. in his new-born zeal 
then to please the North he shot ahead—he must 
always be ahead—beating Woodbury, Buchanan, 
and other Northern Senators in his votes and 
speeches on the Northern side of the question. 

Some view of this may be seen in my speech 
on the Ashburton (treaty ; bul the subject requires 
a separate examination, anu shall receive n, but 
not now. It willbe a curious episode, and will 
place Mr. Calboun a second time where he was 
in 1819~'20—on the northern side of ‘the slavery 
question; but only for a brief space. Mr. Van 
Buren preferred to try to be bis own successor ; 
and the Texas treaty having gone over without 
making its author President, and the Mexican 
war promising a large crop of popular Presiden- 
tial candidates, a new political test became ne- 
eessary ; and, the tariff question being settled 
by the act of 1846, a recourse to slavery and 
abolition became indispensable. Hence the fire 
brand resolutions of 1847—a firebrand which has 
had the singular fate of dying out where it was 
put, and of raising a conflagration a thousand 
iniles off. = l 

The design of these resolutions then points di- 
rectly to the subversion of the Union. Ii is their 
language. And for what cause? For a cause 
Bo absurd aad unfounded, so contradicted by his 
own conduct, and by the whole action of the go- 
vernment from its jouadation to the present day, 
that, being confronted with dis own conduct, he 
has never dared to ask a vute upon his resolu- 
tions. = 

The object of these resotutions Col. Benton 
says, was to get up an issue in favor of slavery on 
which no Northern man could stand, and go to 
secure Mr. Calhoun’s election. Col. Benton so 
fold the people of Oregon at the lime, and he 
pow says that Cass and Buller were defeated on 
issues growing out of these resolutions, the ob- 
ject of the resolutions, however, was to secure 
Mr. Calhoun's pumination and failing m that he 
got up the meeting of Southern mewbers of Con- 
gress:—A meeting with closed doors—every 
citizen, not an actual member from a slavetiold- 
ing Site, was excluded—even Mr. Bibb, of 
Kentucky, a former Senator, and who was turned 
oul uoder the special decision of Mr. Calhoun 
himself. Members came upon invitation. I was 
not invited, and would not have gone if 1 had 
been. Gen. Houston was aot invited, but went 
without invitation, and moved the opeuing of the 
doors to the public, which wus voted down. I 
have been told thal disunion was expressly dis- 
cussed; and that would seem to flow, as a regu- 
lar consequence, from the fundamental propusi- 
lion of the original address, drawn up vy Mr. 
Calhoun, and assimilating its importauce to the 
declaration of wrongs which separates the Am- 
erican Colonies {rom Great Britain, and giving a 
higher importance to the present crisis, as going 
bsyond the former, and involving not merely 
rights, but lite and property-—every thing—the 
taleiy of the South, aud all. . 
Col. Benton goes on to analyze the proceedings 
of that Convention and to show, by passages in 
the address as originally reported by Mr. Cathoun, 
that he aimed directly at disuniou,—thal he 
sought io bring about a Convention of Southern 
Stutcs. He had sought such a Convention at the 
rejection of the Texas treaty in 1844, and he 
tried it again at the passage of the Oregon bill, 
but in both cases was foiled, The Southern 
Congressional caucus, however, was a failure, 
Tho Whigs hauled off from it: only a part ol 
the Democracy remaiued, and many of tnem for 


because they are in conflict with instructions al- 
ready received and obeyed—because they did not 
emanate from any known desire, or understood 
will of the people—because they contain uncon- 
stitutional expositions of the Constitution which 
Jam sworn to support—because they require me 
to promote disunion—because they pledge the 
State to co-operate with other States in eventual 
civil war—because they are copied from resolu- 
tions halehed for great mischief, which I have a 
right to oppose, and did oppose in my place of 
Senator in the Senate of the United States, and 
whieh 1 cannot cease opposing without personal 
disgraee and official derelrction of public duty— 
and because l think it due to the people to give 
them an opportunity to consider of proceedings 
so gravely affecting them, and oo which they 
have not been consulted. i 

l appeal to the people—the whole body of the 
people, It is a qdestion above party ; and should 
be kept above it. I mean to keep it there. 


in which these resolutions were introduced into 
the Missouri Legislature. He says it is the re- 
sult of a conspiracy against him formed by a few 
citizens ef the State, who are adjunets of Mr. 
Calhoun.” They attempted a similar plot in 
1844, on the annexation question, but it failed, 
and its oontrivers went back into their perpetual 
state of incubation.” 


object, but determined not to expose it until the 
plot was ripe, as exposure would only postpone 
their plans. He, therefore, wrote nothing about 
it to any ef his friends, but let the thing take its 
course. They waited for Calhoun’s address, and 
when that it was issued they brought forward 


Washington. Ii was too late for that; but was 


and, therefore, they were passed! and now Phave 
them. i mean the plotters; and between them, 
and me, henceforth and forever, a high wall and 


mise, no caucus with them. Nor does it require 
any boldness, on my part, to give them defiance. 
There are only about a dozen of them—a baker’s 
dozen, perhaps—and half of them outside of the 
Legislature. Woe to judges, if any such there 
are in this work! The children of Israel could 
not stand the government of Judges; nor can we. 
Col. B. closes by replying to the accusation 
that be was a Barnburuer.“ He says he went 
to New York lest suminer to use his influence to 
prevent Mr. Ven Buren and his friends from 
maintaining a separate organization, because it 
was wrong in principle aud would be injurious 
to the partys As tv the Wilinot Proviso, he says 
te considets it Jc fferson'e Proviso—constitutional 
—and, if passed by Congress, to be obeyed like 
any other law. 7 
California and New Mexico, he says, are now 
free from slavery Doth by iaw and by fact: and 
will forever remain free trom it, both by law and 
intact. As a general proposition unnecessary 
laws ought not to be passed; but if it is passed, 
il is au empty provision, having no practical et- 
tect whatever. To make an issue ugaiost it be- 
tween North and South, is unwise, ior it is an 
issue about nothing, and on the part oſ the South 
an issue made for defeat, for Delaware bas in- 
structed for it; and that ensures a majority in 
the Senate fur the Proviso, there being already 
a large majority in the House of Representatives 
instructed jour it. i 
But there isa atronger reason to claim forbear- 
ance. This proviso is the last card in Calboun’s 
band ! his last stake in the slippery game which 
he has been playing. ‘lake tuat last card from 
him, and his game is up: bankruptcy comes upon 
him—politicu: bankruptcy—and be must be dri- 


from the instructions he has received, he says, 


Colonel Benton proceeds to expose the manner 


When the.Cathoun reso- 
lutions were introduced he says he knew their 


their resolutions, tao late, says Colonel Benton, 
tor the purpose of instructing me how to vote at 


early enough for the summer campaign at bome; 


a deep ditch! and no communion, no compro- 


ven to take the act. He will have to haul down 
his sign, close brs doors, shut up shop, and give 
in a schedule of his effects and stock in trade; 
and a beautiful schedule it will be. 

As to his own opinions he ssys they ought fo 
be well known from his writings, his speeches 
and his votes in the Senate. He has always tried 
to avoid extremes, to sectre property, prevent 
agitation and give genera! satisfaction. But if 
personal declarations are required, he says, they 
shall have them. My personal sentiments then, 
are against the institution of slavery, and against 
its introduction into places in whieh it does not 
exist. If there was no slavery in Missouri o- 
day, 1 should oppose its coming in: if there wag 
none in the United States, I should oppose its 
coming into the United States; as there is none 
m. New Mexico or California lam against send- 
ing it to those territuries, and could not vote for 
such a measure—a declaration which costs me 
but little, the whole dispute now being about the 
abstract right of carrymg slaves there, without 
the exercise of the right. No one asks for the 
exercise of the right, and cannot ask it in the 
face of the dogma which denies the power to 
grast ii. States do as they please. These are 
my principles; and they reduce the difference 
between Mr. Calhoun and myself to the differ- 
ence between refusing and not asking. And for 
this the Union is to be subverted! Oh! meta- 
physies f political metaphysics! far better stick 
to the innocent business of amending the Consti- 
tution by putting slave States and a river lo- 
together ! : 

To finish this personal exposition, I bave to 
say that my profession and conduct—no unusual 
thing with frail humanity—do not agree. I was 
born te the inherilance of slaves, and have never 
been without them. I have bought some, but 
only on their own entreaty, and to save them 
from execution sales; I have sold some, but only 
for misconduct. I have had two taken from me 
by the abolitionists, and never inquired after 
them and liberated the third who would not go 
with them. I have slaves now in Kentucky, 
who were elevated to the dignity of real estate, 
by being removed from Missouri to Kentucky ; 
and will have to descend next tall lo the low de- 
gree of a chattel imerest in spite of (he laws of 
Kentucky, when I shall remove them back to 
Missouri. And Í have slaves ia Washington City 
—perhaps the only member of Congress that has 
any there—and am not the least afraid that Con- 
gress will pass any law to atfect ihis property 
either there or here. 

1 have made no slave speeches in Congress, 
and do not mean to make them. Property is 
tim id; und slave property above all. Ii is not 
right to disturb thé quietude of the owner—to 
harass him with groundless apprehensions. It is 
a private wrong to disturb a single mdividual, by 
making bim believe, untruly, that his property 
is insecure. It becomes a public evil to disturb 
a whole commuuity. It creates a general un- 
easiness, generates auimosities, derauges business 
and often leads to hasty and improvident legisla- 
tion. 1 have seen no danger to the slave proper- 
ty of any State in this Union by the action of 
Congress; and cannot contribute ‘to alarm the 
country by engaging in discussions which assert 
or imply danger. 

But 1 have a still higher reason for not engag~ 
ing in these discussions. We are a repudtic 
the head of that form ot government—and 
Owe @ great example to a struggling and 
agonized world. All the American States of 
Spanish origin, in spite of the ditlerence of reli- 
gion, language, manners, custo.n8, have imitated 
our example; Europe is now attempting“ io imi- 
tate ii. Liverty is now struggling iu ancient 
empires, and her votaries are looking to us for 
the exemptification of the blessings uf which she 
is in search, and fur an argument ta favor ol hee 
efforts, what do they sce? wraugling and striſe, 
and bitter de., unclations, and (nreais of separa- 
tion. They see a quarrel ubout slavery ! to tnem 
a strange und mcuimprehensivie cause of quarrel. 
They see slavery and d.suion coupled in one 
eternal wrangle. They see us almost in a state 
of disorganizaiion—tegislation paralyzed—dis- 
lant territories leit withoul governmevat—insuill, 
violence, outrage on the floors of Congress—dia~ 
union threatened. Their hearté are chilled at 
his sad spectacle; their enemies rejotce at it 3 
and by every mail ship that leaves our shores the 
representatives of the crowned heads of Europe 
seid forth the record of our debates to encourage 
the enemies, aud to confound the lriends of fre- 


dom. France all parts of- lialy—even) tho Pae- 
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nd gloomy empire of Austria; all, all are strug- 
Bling for liberty, and turning anxious looks to us 
Jor sid and succor, not by arms, for that they 
know to be impossible, but for the moral sid of 
agracd example. They look in vain. Our ex- 
ample is against them; and if the present strug- 
gie for liberty shall again miscarry in Europe, 
we may take to ourselves a large share of the 
blame. Ooce called the model Republic by our 
friends we are now so called in derision by our 
foes ; and the slavery discussions and dissensions 
quoted as the proofs of the impracticable form of 
government which we have adopted. I cannot 
engage in such discussions, nor do anything to 
depress the cause of struggling freedom through- 
out Europe. Nor can 1 disparage the work, or 
abuse the gift of our ancestors. Neverhas there 
appeared upon earth a body of men who left a 
richer inheritance, or a nobler example to their 
posterity. Wisdom, modesty, decorum, forbear- 
ance, dignity, moderation, pervaded all their 
works, and characterized all their conduct. 
They conducted a revolution with ‘the order of 
an old established government; they founded a 
new government with the wisdom of sages ; they 
Bdministered it in their day with temperance and 
Judgment. ‘They lett us the admiration and the 


world.-And, we are their posterity, in the second 
generation, to spoil thie rich iheritance—mar 
this noble work—discredit this great example 
end throw the weight of the republic against the 
friends of republicanism in their deadly strug- 
cle. I cannot do it. Taught to admire the 
founders of our government in my carly youth; 
J reverence them now; taught to value their 
work then, I worship it now; a Senator for 
thirty years, I cannot degrade the Senate by en- 
gaging in slavery and disunion discussions. Si- 
lence such debate is my prayer; and if that 
dannot be done, | silence myseiſ. 


The States. 


Maing.— Slavery in the Disirict.— Io the Legis- 
lature the following preamble and resolution wag 
adopted recently—io the Senate by an almost 
unanimous vote, and in the House of Represen- 


tatives by a vote of 11210 14: 


_ Whereas the people of. Maine regard slavery 
with feelings of profoucd abhorrence ; as con- 
flictiog with the great principles of freedom and 
free government, detrimental to political pro- 
gress, and it ought nut to be upheld or sanctioned 
in the capitol of our glorious Union, the very 
sanctuary of liberty: Therefore 

Resolved, That our Senators and Representa- 
tives in Congress be requested to use the:rttasost 
influence to abolish slavery and the slave trade 
‘in the District of Columbia by all constitutional 
means. 


New Hamrsnine.— Capital Punishment.—The 
Legisiature of this State nave retused tu ebulish 
capital puoisbment—ibe vole iu the House of 
Representatives being 63 agains: it. 


Rnopx IsTAND.— The Legislature met on Mog- 
day last at Newport, but fur want of a quorum 
was not organized until yesterday. | 

Hamilton Bank —The Committee appointed to 
examine into the condition of the aflairs of this 
i stitution made a report, recommending thal 
the bank should not again be put into operatiun 
without the iusertion of the individual lability 
clause in its charter. 


Valuation of Real Estate.—From a table in the 
Providence Journal, we luke the following totals : 
Real estate, two thirds 512, 793,770; Real estate, 
iuil value, $48,956,829; Personal estate, 521, 
333,161; Tutal property, including S. RR. 564, 
334,509; Total property, excluding S. RR. 563, 
893,109; Total (in even thousands) of luil value 
970,290,000, 8 

‘he increase of rateable property in the State 
from 1796 to 1823, is 517, 140, 000. From 1823 
to 1849, 337, 650, 000. 


Comrcticur.—The Legislature adjourns on 
Among their doings we notice 
five banks have been chartered with an aggre- 
xate capital of $950,000,000, viz :—Tne Sute 
Bank at Hartford, 8400, 00%; The Farmers’ Bank 
ol Bridgeport, 5200, 000; The Pawcatuck Bank. 
$75,000 ; and the Deep River Bank, 575,000. 


envy of the friends of freedom tbhrvuaghout 


The Clinton Bank bill was laid over until the 
next Legislature. 

Amendment of Conslitution.— The Senate pro- 
position allowing the people next year to vote on 
the question of a Convention to amend the Con- 
stitution, and providing for the eall of a Conven- 
tion once in every twenty years (thereafter, was 
rejected by the House of Representatives by a 
vote 73 pays to 123 yeas—not a constitutional 
majority. 


Pennsyzivania.—Hon. Joseph Buffiington hes 
been appointed, by the Governor, President 
Judge of the Eighteenth Judicial district, com- 
posed of the counties of Clarion, Venango, Jeffer- 
son, Elk, and McKean: 


Minnesora.—Governor Ramsay on the Ist io- 
stant, issued his proclamation for the organiza- 
uon and establishment of the territorial govern- 
ment. . x : 7 

The three Judicial districts are laid out, and 
the holding of the first courts are appointed for- 
Minnesota, Falls of St. Anthony and Sullwater 


Statistics. i 
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Tosacco TravE.—The following particulars 
in reference to this subject, taken ſrom a tract 
recently issued by the Liverpool Finmoial Reo- 
form Association, have been thrown into this 
form by the Editors of the New York Evening 
Post : . 59 l í 

The unmanufactured or leaf tobacco ie impor- 
ted into England from various countries, but by 
far the greatest proportion of it comes from the 
United States. The kinds from thence are 
named from the States in which they are grown 
Virginia, Maryland, Kentucky, Missouri, and 
Ohio. The other priatipal sorts of unmanufac- 
tured leaf are Havana and Cube Tobacco, both 
from the island of Cuba; St. Domingo tobacco, 


from the island of that name; Columbian, Cu- Do 


mona, “and Varinas, from Columbia; Brazilian 
tobacco, from Brazil; Amersfoort, or Dutch to- 
baceo, from Holland. There are also small im- 
orts occasionally made from Porto Rico, Tur- 
* East Indies, &c. . E 
he leaf tobacco imported from the United 
States is chiefly employed in the manufacture of 
the several kinds of cut and roll tobacco, and for 
snufl. The leaf tobacco fron the other coun- 
tries named is chiefly used in the manufacture of 
cigars and cheroots; bul some is occasionally 
used for cut, roll and snuff. - | 

The forms in which ‘manufactured tobacco is 
imported are now almost entirely confined to ne- 
gro-head aud cavendish from fhe United States, 
segars from Havana, and cheroots from Manilla 
and the East Indies. 

fa the manufacture of tobacco and snuff in 
Great Britain, the raw or leaf tobacco is conver- 
ted into various ſorins, having different denomi- 
nations, which may be thus explained, viz : 

Tobacco Statks—The stalk, or mid rib, after the 
same has been separated from the leaf. l 

` Tobacco Stalk Flour—The stalk ground to a 
fine dry powder, without any preparation or ad- 
dition. 

Returns—The smat pieces of broken leaf, and 
the dust and siftings produced iu the various pro- 
cestes of manulacture. se, ; 

Thesé three articles are, by subsequent pro- 
cesses, Converted into snudl, though occasionally 
relurns are used for smoking. 

Cut and Shag.—These include all kinds which 
have been manufactured by the process of cut- 
‘og the leaf into small pieces or shreds, varying 
{rom sixteen to a hundred cuts in the jun. 

Thumb Cut, Brood Cut, Grass Cut, and other 
names are used for varieties of cut tobacco. 

Roll, Twist, Pigtail, Negrohead, and Cavendish; 
these are varieties manulactured by spinning 
or twisliog the leaf, or by twisting and pressing 
into rolls, lumpa or sticks. ` 
Carrot, Black Leaf, and L are other forms ol 
compressed leaf tobacco, now lite in use. 

Cigars und Cheroots are the rolled leaves now 
so well known, differing only in shape. 

Roppee Snuffs include all the varieties of snuff 
which have been prapared by grinding the tobac- 
co together in the moist state. 

Scotch, Welsh, and Irish Snuffs are prepared by 
drying the tobacco by heat previous to grinding 
11. ' 
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after being ground. = 
Besides these kinds of snuff and manefactared 
tobacco, there are several varieties made by 
varistions in the materials and extent of adulte- 
ration. . . N ; 
The duty per lb., on tobacco in the year 1798, 
was io England and Scotland, 18. 3d.; in Ireland 


In 1796, in England aud Scotland, 18. 7d.; in 
Ireland 6d. : l l 

In 1798, in England and Scotland, 1s. 7 12-20d ; 
in Ireland Is. 

10 1802, in England and Scotland 1s. 7 33 50d.; 
in Ireland, 18. ld. 

In 1806, in England and Scotland, 28. 2 14- 
20d.; in Ireland, 1s. 6d. f 

1812, in England and Scotland, 23. 4 12 20d.; 
in Ireland. 2s. 2 12 20d. s: 

1813, in England, Scotland, and ireland, 2s. 
8 3-16d. 

1815, in England, Scotlend, and Ireland, 36. 2d. 

1819, in England, Scotland, und Ireland, 4s. 

1825, in Englend, ScoWend, and Ireland, 3s. 1 


Brown Scotch snuff is Scotch anu moistenétd 


— r — 16.200 


1840, in England, Scotland, and Ireland, 3s. 1 
16-200, = 3 


The duty on menufactured tobacco, cigars, 
éheroots, &c., into the United Kingdom, was— 
From October, 1823, to 5th July 1825, 18s. per 
Ib. weight. i 
From 5th July, 1825, to 5th July, 1826, 17s. 
From 5th July, 1826, to the present time, 98s. 
The follow ing statement of prices of tobacco 
at the period of 1844, and a statement of the 
rates of duty charged, and the per centage of 
these duties to the prime cost of the article, suf- 
ficiently explains tae temptations to smuggle: 
Prices of Virginia and Kentucky Tobacco, Ist June, 
1844, London, the duly charged, and the rate per 
cent. on prime cost: | l i 


Average price ` Duty 3s. 1 16 20 
Kinds of tobacco in bond. equal to 
Virginia leaf 3id. per lb. 1100 per cent. 
Do strips 514% 700 
Kentucky 31d. 1200 
strips 42d. 800 


There is a variety of other tobaccos, varying 
in price from Is. to 23. per Ib., in bond, which 
are principally used for cigar-making ; therefore, 
taking the average priee al 3s. per lb., the duly 
of 3s. 1 16-20d. on tobacco used for cigare, is 
only equal to about 100 per cent. on the prime 
cosi. The duty ou all the foreign manufactured 
tovaceo, whetber cigara or negrohead, is 93., and 
the addition of 53. per Ib. ee. ig | 

Average price in bond. ` Duty d & bs. per b. 
Havana cigars, 88 per lb. equal to 112 per ct. 
Manilla cheroots, 6ś. per lb. equal to 150 per ct. 
East India cheroots, 1s. per lb. equal to 900 per et. 
Negrobead & Cavendish, 6d. per ib. equal to 1,800 

per cent. ' 

Although: there isan apparent protection of 
1.800 per cent. against the ımportation of manu- 
factured tobacco, yet, as it sells only at from 23. 
to 3s. per pound, the actual temptation is enly 
from 400 to 600 percent. And as N is admitted 
that there are large quantities of manufactured 
tobacco smuggled, the duty being from 400 to 
600 per cent., we might fairly ister that a much 
larger quanuty will be smuggled of upmanufac- 
tused Kentucky, at a temptation of 1,200 per 
cent. Tobacco stalks produced from duly-paid 
leaf are sold generally by the tobacco cutters te 
the spufl-makers at 3s. to 38. Qd. per pound. The 
importation of tobacco stalks is probioited. But 
as they can be purchased in Holland at 1d. pee 
pound, the temptation, therefore, to smuggle 
them into the United Kingdom is equal to 3,600 
per cent, - 


Cities in 1785.—Number of houses in cities 
and towus mentioned im the year 1785, found 
among the papers of the late John B. Marray : 


Philadelphia 4600 Frederick (Md.) 400 
New or 3500 Alexandria 300 
Boston k 2100 Harttord 300 
Baltimore 1900 Petersburg (Va.) 290 
Charleston ` 1540 Richmond 250 


Albany 550 Fredericksburg (Va.) 260 
Wilmington (Del.) 400 Annapolis (Md.) 230 
New Haven 400 


Satt.—The quantity manufactured since Ist 
January last is given by the Syracuse papers at 
1,171,136.16 bushels, or an increase of 401. 488 38 
bushels over the previous year. The low prices 
of the article-will scarcely pay the expenses of 
maoufacture. 


- 


York Observer is derived the following statement 
submitted to the General Assembly of this 
Churoh, at their recent session, showing the pro- 
gress of collections for benevolent purposes prior 
8 5 their separation from the established 
churen: 


The whole Church—before the disruption. 


1834 £3,551 1839 £14 153 
1835 4,128 1840 16.156 
1836 7,941 1841 17,581 
1837 10,070 1842 30,191 
1838 13,800 — 

For 9 years 4108, 778 

The Free Church alone since the disruption. 

1843—4 £23,774 1846-7 £45,327 
1844-5 36,526 1847-8 47,568 
1845-6 43,310 1849-9 49,214 

For 6 years £242,819 
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Hor Wraruxn.— The subjoined data are taken 
from records kept by Mr. McAllister, of Chesnut 
Street, Philadelphia, for more than twenty-five 
years past. . 

The thermometer, hanging at the door, has 
been observed to rise to 100 degrees and upwards, 
at the following dates and hours : 


1825 June 21, noun 100 degrees 
1828 do 28 do 100 do 
1834 July 8, 1 P. M. 100 do 

Aug. 5, 1} do 100; do 
1838 July 4, 24 do 101 do 
do 0,3 do * 103 do 
do 28,3 do 10H, do 
Aug. 6, 24 do 101 do 
1844 July 20,1 do 1014, do 
1845 June 9, 3 do 101 do 
July 14, 2 do 101 do 
1846 do 31, 33 do 101 do 
184) June 22 4 do 100} do 


On Friday afiernoon the same thermometer 
stood at 991 degrees at 2 o’clock ; 100 degrees 
at 3 o'clock; 100} at 4 o'clock. This was the 
warmest day experienced in this city since the 
“ bhot Sunday” (July 11) of 1846. 


Warer.—The average daily supply of water 
at Philadelphia, from Fairmount Water Works 
from let to 21st of June, both days inclusive, was 
5,662,089 gallons. The smallest consumption 
wae ow Sunday (10th amie when it was 3,557,- 
140, and the largest on Thursday (Èist inst.), 
when it was 7,239,940 gallons. 


PennsytvaniaA Statz Loan.—The loan of 
$100,000, authorized to be made for the purpose 
of changing the route of the Columbia and Phila- 
delphia railway, so as to avoid the inclined plane 
near tbis city, was taken, as follows: 


Per ct. premium. A 


Charles Bolton 1 000 
F. A. Van Dyko, Jr., & Co. .28 25,000 


$100,000 


New Tonk Srare Loan.—The bids for the 
loan of $1,789,024 76, pui forth by the C mmis- 
dloners of the Canal Fund of New York, by vir- 
tue of the aet to provide for deficiencies in the 
sinking fund, passed April 16th, 1848, were re- 
ceived and opened in Albany on Wednesday. 
The loan bears an interest of six per cent., pay- 
able quarterly, and the principal is reimbursable 
on the Ist of July, 1865. The Commissioners, 
in their notice, stated that proposals could be 
made for the whole or any purt of said loan, but 
not for a emailer sum than 51000. The ag- 
gregate bids were $8,842,000, and the premiuui 
ollered ranges from 7,38 io 13,07. 

The following are the bids which have been 
accepted: 


, i Am't. Prem. 

Merritt & Co., New York 85, 000 513.07 
Do do 10,000 12, 90 
John L. Schoolcraft, Albany 10,000 12.50 
Wm. Beach, Auburn 160,000 12,40 
Bank of Auburn 30,000 12, 40 
Do do 10, 000 12,30 
Do do 20,000 12,25 
Oscar F. Blount, Whitehall 50. 000 12.25 
J. Taylor, casbier, Albauy 25,000 12.20 
Do do du 25,000 12.10 
Bank of Auburn 20,000 12.10 
Merritt & Co., New York 6,00 ͥ 12, 07 
A. Belmont, agent Rothchilds 400,000 12,07 


Hevace White, Syracuse 30,000 12.03 
L. Bonnefoux, New York 5.000 12,01 
Homer Caswell, Herkimer 5.000 12,01 
W. H. Johnson, New York 50,000 12,00 
J. M. Schermerhorn, Homer 5,000 12,00 
J. Taylor, cashier, Albany 50,000 12,00 
J. L. Sehooleralt do 10.000 12,00 
Thomas W. Olcott do 50. 12.00 
Delauney, Iselin & Clarke, N Y. 28,000 12,00 
A. Belmont, agent Rothchilds 300,000 11,77 
John L. Schoolcraft, Albany 10,000 11.75 
ing do 339,024 76 11, 70 
Undecided 117,000 


$1,739,024 76 

The New York Tribune says the premium is 
higher than it was generally supposed it would 
be. The amount needed was taken at 11,70 up 
to 13,07. The loan will average 12 or over. 
The whole amount of premium received on this 
loan by the State will be $208 378, and the pre- 
mium averages within two-bundredths per cent. 
of 12 per cent., at which the loan pays about 43 
per cent. interest. Two months ago a similar 
loan of this State was taken at about 71 per cent. 
premium. , : 


Mexican RerosLic.—Decrees communicated 
by the Mexican Legation to the National Intelli- 
gencer, for publication, as follows: — 

1. The por:s of Huatulco and Altata will be 
made ports of entry, and foreign vessels can touch 
al either, and engage in coasting trade. 

2. The eustom house of ihe former port will 
be in the town of Santa Cruz; that of the second 
in Allata. The decree of July 13, 1840, will be 
that by which they will governed. 


1. The export duty on precious metals will be 
as follows: : 
Gold, coined or wrought, two per cent; 
Silver, coined or wrought, three per cent; 
Alloyed or pure silver wrought into images, 
with certificates that the stamp duties have 
been paid, four and a half per cent. 
2. Two per cent will be collected at the sea- 
ports on all coin arriving from the interior. 


Catirornia.—The official report of the Collec- 
tor at San Francisco gives the total number of 
persons arriving from foreign ports in foreign 
vessels from Oct. J, 1848 to 3ist March, 1849, at 
the port of San Francisco, to be 1773—of which 
162 are from Great Britain and Ireland, 178 
from France, 40 from Spain, 100 from Germany, 
39 from Italy, 23 from Brazil, 270 from Chili, 90 
from Peru, 24 from Sandwich Islands, 254 from 
Mexico or Lower Californias 340 from the United 
States, and the remainder from New South 
Wales, Belgium, Switzerland, Sweden, Den- 
mark, Russia, Portugal, New Granada, Colum- 
bia, Ecuador, China, Havana, Sardinia and Wes- 
tern Islands. ; 

The number ef persons arriving in American 
vessels from the United States, duriog the same 
period, is 560. l 

The value of the goods entered at that port 
during the same period, was #1,089,801 85; of 
which $999,281 32 were dutiable, and $90,520 33, 
free. 

The statement of gold dust exported, during 
the same time, was, as follows: 


Ounces. Amount. 
In Foreign vessels ae $1,868,712 
American vessels 60,63: 73, 


=> — 


177,6274 32,842,040 


Nonrolx ann Bosfon la 1806 Mr. Jefferson 

rophesied that Norfolk would speedily outstrip 

ew York, Boston, Philadelphia, and Baltimore. 
The traveller Melish gives the following account 
of a conversation which he had with the Presi- 
dent on this subject: 

' it appeared to him that Norfolk would proba- 
bly, in the process of time, be the greatest sea- 
port in the United States, New Orleans, perhaps, 
excepted. He pointed out the circumstance of 
the vast confluence of waters that constituted the 
outlet of the Chesapeake Bay, on which Norfolk 
is situated, snd remarked that these rivers were 
as yet but n een but they were rapid- 
ly settling up, and When the population was full, 
the quantity of surplus produce would be im- 
mense, and Norfulk would probably become the 
ee depot in the United States, except New 

rleans.“ 

Since the above prediction was uttered, Bos- 
ton has increased four-fold in population and ten- 
fold or twenty-fold in wealth, while Norfolk has 
remained stationary, if, indeed, she has not gone 


Total exported ` 


And yet, to judge from 
the map, the commercial capabilities of Norfolg 
are a hundred times greater than those of Boston. 
The former city stands at the outlet of a noble 
estuary, into which magnificent rivers pour the 
wealth of the almost boundless extent of fertile 
territory. Boston, on the contrary, stands ona 
rock-bound coast, without any water communi- 
cation for five miles into the interior, and the 
staple productions of her neighborhood are gra- 
nite and ice. Me. Jefferson knew all these facts, 
and his judgment on the face of things was most 
logically plausible, that Norfolk must become 
everything and Boston little or nothing. He left, 
however, the moral elements out of thagalcula- 
tion. l 

American Liskar Ar Paris.—One of the 

st results of Mr. Vattemare’s International 

change Mission will be the establishment in 
Paris of an American Library. The Govern- 
ment of that city has set apart rooms in the Ho- 
tel de Ville for the purpose, with alcoves marked 
for the different States, and this library may 
eventually be the most complete collection of 
American books in the world. 


Naurical. Terzcrara —Mr. E. A. Dayton, of 
Madrid, St. Lawrence county, New York, has 
invented a new combination of the Chemical 
ies te with the compass of a ship, lo indicate 
the variations of a vessel from her course. A 
small fillet of chemical paper is combined with. 
compess, ard it is drawn forward slowly by 
clockwork. The fillet is marked with parallel 
lines, and a smali steel point in cennectiva 
with the wire. of the battery rests on it. This 
will make a straight line always if the vessel does 
not diverge from her track, bul every divergence 
of the vessel from her direct route will be iadi- 
cated by the point marking either angular or cur- 
ved lines on the fillet. The invention is è besu- 
tiful one, and the author of it intends to secure 
it by patent — Scientific American. 


IF” The Supreme Court of Pennsylvania 
have reversed the decision ol Judge Ellis, io the 
case of William Quigley, of Lancaster (see pege 
118, vol. LXXI V). and decided that a testaior caa 
prescribe conditions to his widow in reference to 
marrying, in devising real estate to her. 


THe Carvasse at New OalxAxs — The New 
Orleans Creseent of 12th inst. says: The efforts 
of Messrs. Dunbar & Surgi are still crowned 
with success. A few days more and we hope to 
record the complete closing of the dreaded ere - 
vasse.” 

Subsequent accounts state that these efforts 
have been altogether successful—that the water 
has entirely subsided, and that measures are 
being actively taken to prevent further injurious 
effects from the overflow. 


Coma Mines on Lare Surenion.—There is 
no longer a doubt but that some of the rich cop- 
per discoveries of Lake Superior are of great an- 
tiquity. Implements for mining have been found 
in several places al depths of mauy feet from tbe 
surface: 

Gorp Discovery.—About 80 miles north of 
Taos, are the miues of Sangre de Christi, of which 
but little is known, in consequence of the long 
continued strifes between the Utahs and Mexi- 


328 | cans, and latterly between the Apaches and our 


own citizens. Eighty dollars in gold dust was 
recently obtained in three days, working only 
with a wooden shovel, and in 1843, after four 
days work, four persons obtained five hundred 
dollars in value. 


3LF” Hon. Calvin Blythe died at the residence 
of his brother ia Adams county, Penpsyivahis, 
on the 2Uib inst. 


Tue Cuol xa. —ecouuts from the West re- 
present this alarming pestiience to be terribly on 
the increase. The interments at St. Loun for 
the 24 hours ending 284 inat. were reported from 
Cholera alone to be 106, and at Cincinnati, for the 
same period 60. On the 25th the inlerments st 
Cincinnati bad increased to 124 in a single day. 
The average of deaths at each of these places 
for the week ending 25th inst. would reach 100 
per vag 

At New York the weekly report of deaths 
from cholera ending on 23rd inst., was 152. On 
the 24th, 25th and 26th there were 84 deaths re- 
ported. ; 

ln this city the whole number of deaths from 
the commencement until noon of yesterday was 
44. l 
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